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A  HEEO  OF  THE  PEN. 


CHAPTEKL 
Lovs  AND  Death. 

The  scene  of  our  stoiy  is  a  town 
on  the  Mississippi,  about  nddwaj  in 
its  conise  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the 
Gulf;  the  time  is  a  cloudless  Jann- 
aiy  day  of  the  year  1871.  A  score 
of  years  ago,  this  town  consisted 
of  only  a  dozen  or  so  roughly  built 
wooden  houses;  but  emulating 
the  manreUous  growth  of  American 
cities,  it  has  expanded  into  a  i)opa- 
looB,  thriying  business  centre. 

The  dazzling,  midday  sunbeams 
eater  the  windows  of  a  lai^e,  sub- 
urban mansion,  situated  upon  a 
hill  commanding  an  unequalled 
prospect.  The  eleganoe  of  its  stuv 
roundings,  the  exquisite  taste  and 
richness  of  its  appointments,  its 
artistic  and  expensiye  construction, 
distinguish  this  residence  of  the 
millionaire.  Forest,  from  all  others 
&r  and  near. 

la  the  magnificent  parlor,  giving 
evidence  of  that  superfluity  of  ex- 


pensive comfort  and  luxury  which 
to   wealthy  Americans  seems  an 
absolute  necessity  of  lifei  sits  a 
young  lady,  in  an  elaborate  and 
costly  home  dress.    She  is  a  girl  of 
some  twenty  simmiers,  and  sitting 
near  the  open  fire,  whose  shifting 
gleams  light  up  her  fiEtce  and  form, 
with  her  head  resting  thoughtfully 
in  her  hand,  she  listens  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  man  opposite  her. 
The  fftce  %  perfect  oval,  of  a  clear, 
colorless,  brunette  complexion,  with 
laige,  brown    eyes  and  perfectly 
regular  features,  is  set  in  a  frame 
of  dark,  luxuriant  hair,  and  pos- 
sesses undeniable  claims  to  beauty. 
And  yet  there  is  something  want* 
Log  in  this    exquisite    face.      It 
is  that  joyous,  artless   expression 
which  so  seldom    fails  in  youth; 
that  breath  of  timidity  we  look  for 
in   young   maidenhood,  and  that 
look  of  gentleness  a  woman's  face 
seldom  entirely  lacks,  and  never  to 
its  advantage.    There  is  a  chilling 
gravity  in  this  young  girl's  whol^. 
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appearance,  a  confident  repose,  an 
undeniable  self-consciousness ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if  heavy  life- 
storms  or  premature  sorrows  can 
have  brought  to  her  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  later  years.  For  this 
her  brow  is  all  too  smooth — ^her 
eyes  too  bright.  Either  inborn  or 
inbred  must  be  that  seriousness 
through  which  her  beauty  gains  so 
much  in  expression,  although  it 
loses  infinitely  in  the  tender  grace 
and  charm  of  both. 

In  a  low  arm  chair,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace,  sits  a  young 
man  in  faultless  society-dress. 
There  is  marked  similarity  between 
these  two.  It  lies  not  alone  in  hair 
and  eyes  of  the  same  color,  in  the 
same  clear,  pale  complexion.  It 
is  more  in  that  expression  of  cold, 
dignified  repose,  and  self-conscious 
pride  peculiar  to  both.  In  the 
young  girl  this  expression  assumes 
the  most  decided  form  ;  in  the 
young  man  it  is  partially  hidden  by 
a  conventional  polish  and  formality, 
which  much  detract  from  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  manly 
dignity  of  his  bearing.  He  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  an  an- 
imated conversation  with  the  young 
lady,  and  now  continues  a  recital 
already  begun : — 

"  My  father  thinks  this  European 
journey  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  my  mercantile  education, 
and  I  readily  yield  to  his  wishes, 
as  it  promises  so  much  of  interest 


to  me.  I  shall  first  pass  a  few 
months  in  New  York,  where  the 
business  affairs  of  our  house  de- 
mand my  personal  supervision,  and 
from  there  I  shall  sail  for  Europe 
in  March.  A  year  will  suffice  me 
to  gain  some  acquaintance  with 
England,  France  and  Germany,  and 
for  a  short  tour  through  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  The  next  spring 
I  hope  to  return  home." 

The  young  lady  had  listened 
with  evident  approval  to  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  journey ;  now  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  the 
speaker. 

"  A  rich,  profitable  year  lies  ber 
fore  you,  Mr.  Alison  1  My  father 
will  regret  that  his  illness  renders 
it  impossible  to  see  you  before  your 
departure." 

"  I  also  regret  that  Mr.  Forest  is 
too  ill  to  receive  my  adieux,  per- 
sonally. May  I  beg  you.  Miss,  to 
present  them  to  him  in  my  name  ?** 

She  bowed  slightly.  "Certainly  I 
And  meantime,  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  a  prosperous  journey  and 
a  happy  return." 

With  quiet  friendliness  she  rose 
and  reached  him  her  hand.  H0 
took  the  cold,  beautiful  hand,  and 
held  it  fast ;  but  an  unwonted  ex- 
pression flashed  from  the  young 
man's  eyes. 

"  Miss  Forest,  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  ?  " 

A  momentary  flush  passed  over 
the  young  girl's  face,  as  she  replied : 
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"Speak,  Mr.  Alison  1" 

He  rose  hastily,  and  still  holding 
the  hand  fast,  he  stepped  closer  to 
her  side. 

**  Perhaps  the  time  for  a  decla- 
ration is  ill-chosen ;  but  I  only  too 
well  know  that  Miss  Forest  ia  the 
object  of  so  many  solicitations  that 
absence  might  be  dangerous  to  my 
hopes.  Therefore,  pardon  me,  Miss 
Jane,  if  I  at  this  moment  venture 
to  speak  of  an  affection  which,  per- 
haps, is  no  secret  to  you.  May  I 
hope  that  my  wishes  may  find  ful- 
filment, and  that,  upon  my  return, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  clasp  this  hand 
anew,  and  hold  it  fast  for  life?  " 

He  had  begun  in  a  calm,  almost 
business  sort  of  way,  but  his  voice 
grew  warm,  as  if  beneath  this  out- 
ward calm  there  lay  an  almost  vio- 
lently repressed  emotion  ;  and  now, 
in  consuming  anxiety,  his  eyes  hung 
upon  hers,  as  if  there  he  would 
read  her  answer. 

Miss  Forest  had  listened  in  si- 
lence. No  flush  of  surprise,  or 
maidenly  embarrassment,  not  the 
slightest  change  in  her  features  be- 
trayed whether  this  proposal  was 
welcome  or  unwelcome  to  her ;  the 
immobility  of  her  face  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  his,  and  the  re- 
ply came  firm  and  distinct,  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  concealment. 

"My  answer  shall  be  frank  as 
your  question,  Mr.  Alison.  I  am 
aware  of  your  affection  for  me ;  I 
reciprocate   it,  and  upon  your  re- 


turn, with  the  fullest  confidence 
I  will  place  my  hand  in  yours  for  a 
united  future." 

A  beam  of  joy  broke  through  the 
icy  repose  of  Alison's  features,  but 
the  usual  calmness  at  once  came 
back,  and  he  seemed  almost  asham- 
ed of  the  momentary  emotion. 

"  Miss  Jane,  you  make  me  very 
happy,"  he  said.  "  Can  I  not  now 
speak  with  your  father?" 

"  No,  I  would  prefer  to  tell  him 
myself,"  she  replied  hastily.  "  I 
have  one  condition  to  impose,  and 
you  must  yield  to  it,  Mr.  Alison;  I 
cannot  become  your  betrothed  at 
my  father's  death-bed;  I  cannot 
and  will  not  deprive  him  of  one  of 
those  hours  the  new  relation  might 
demand.  Therefore  let  the  words 
you  have  just  spoken  to  me  remain 
secret,  at  least  to  all  but  those  im- 
mediately concerned.  Until  you 
return,  demand  from  me  none  of 
the  rights  my  answer  gives  you ;  I 
cannot  and  will  not  now  grant, 
them." 

There  lay  little  of  a  betrothed 
bride's  submission  in  this  decided,. 
"  I  mU  not  !  "  at  the  first  moment 
of  acceptance.  Alison  must  have 
felt  this,  for  a  slight  cloud  shad<^ 
owed  his  forehead. 

**  This  is  a  hard  condition,  Jane ! 
You  will  permit  me  to  delay  my 
departure,  and  remain  by  your  side*, 
if,  as  I  fear,  the  inevitable  stroke  is; 
close  at  hand  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  thank 
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jou,  but  I  need  no  support.  What 
is  before  me  " — ^here  for  the  first 
time  during  the  interview  the 
young  girl's  lips  quivered — ^  I  shall 
know  how  to  bear,  and  I  can  bear 
it  best  alone.  I  would  not  have 
jou  delay  your  departure  onehour^ 
or  hasten  your  return  one  week.  In 
a  year  we  shall  meet  again ;  until 
then  my  promise  must  oomtent  you, 
as  yours  doesme.^ 

She  had  risen,  and  now  stood  ojh 
posite  him,  with  an  air  of  suoh  full 
determination  that  Alison  at  once 
saw  the  impossibility  of  opposii^ 
her  will ;  he  saw  that  indeed  sh^ 
needed  do  support,  and  he  yielded 
unresistingly  to  the  necessity  bet- 
posed  upon  him. 

"  I  will  prove  to  you,  Jane,  that  I 
know  how  to  honor  your  wishes, 
•even  tiiough  it  is  difficult  forme  to 
<do  so.  But  if  I  may  claim  none  of 
the  rights  of  your  betrothed  hus- 
band, you  at  least  will  not  deny 
me  the  first,  and  for  the  present,  the 
<mly  boon  I  ask." 

Jane  did  not  answer,  but  she 
made  no  resistance  as  Alison  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  lips. 
There  was  again  an  impassioned 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
be  pressed  her  close  to  his  heart ; 
but  as  more  ardently,  more  warmly, 
be  sought  to  repeat  Hie  caress,  she 
broke  from  him  with  a  sudden 
movennent. 

**  Enough  Henry  I  We  make  part- 
ing unnecessarily  difficult.    In  a  | 


year  you  will  find  your  bride;  until 
then — silence." 

de  stepped  back  somewhat  of- 
fended at  this  hasty  repulsion,  and 
his  features  again  assumed  the  cold, 
proud  expression,  w;hich  had  not 
left  hers  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Alison 
evidently  was  not  the  man  to  beg 
for  caresses  which  were  not  fcedy 
granted  him. 

An  approaching  step  in  the  ant^ 
room  demanded  that  both  should 
immediately  resume  their  company 
manners ;  the  young  lady  as  before, 
fiat  in  the  arm  chair,  and  Alison  op- 
posite her,  when  the  person  who  had 
thus  announced  his  coming,  entered 
the  parlor.  He  was  a  small,  elderly 
man  with  gray  hair  and  sharp,  pen- 
etrating eyes  from  which  gleamed 
an  incoKkcealable  irony,  as  he  saw 
the  young  couple  sitting  there  so 
much  like  strangers. 

"  The  physician  is  about  to  drive 
away,  Miss  Jane.  Tou  wished  to 
speak  with  him,''  he  said. 

Jane  rose  hastily.  ^^  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Alison,  I  must  go  to  my  father. 
I  will  tell  him  of  your  visit,  this 
evening." 

She  reached  him  her  hand.  A 
GHgnificant  pressure,  a  glance  of 
deep^  calm,  mutual  understanding* 
then  they  parted  with  a  hasty  adieu, 
and  Jane  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
closed  behind  her,  the  last  comer 
stepped  up  to  Alison,  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
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•*  I  congratulate  yon !  '* 

The  yonng  man  tnmed  qnicUy 
aronnd.  "For  \rhat?''  he  asked 
disrply. 

••  For  yonr  betrothal-'* 

Alison  frowned.  **  It  appears, 
Mr.  Atkins,  that  yon  hare  chosen  to 
play  the  spy.'* 

Atkins  took  this  reproach  very 
miconcemedly« 

** Possibly!  Bnt  yon  ongfat  to 
know,  Henry,  that  I  do  not  belong 
to  those  disinterested  persons  from 
whom  the  affidr  is  to  be  kept  secret.*' 

The  yonng  man's  forehead  deap- 
ed  somewhat.  ^  Yon  certainly  are 
an  exception,  and  so — ^" 

**And  so,  yon  accept  my  congratn« 
lations  wiihont  further  hesitation,'' 
added  Atkins.  ^  Bnt  yon  two  got 
throngh  the  affitir  quickly  enough* 
•WiU  yon  have  me?  I  will  have 
yon,'— all  right.  •The  wedding 
shall  be  a  year  from  now  I' — all 
short,  smooth,  clear,  without  much 
eloquence  or  sentimentalism,  quite 
to  Mies  Jane's  taste.  Bnt  our  de- 
eeaeed  Mrs.  Forest  would  have 
thoT^ht  qtdte  differently  of  such  a 
bebrothal." 

Alison's  lips  curled  in  scorn. 
**If  Miss  Alison  had  resembled  her 
mother,  I  should  scarcely  have 
sot^ht  her  hand,"  he  said. 

«  There  you  are  right  I "  replied 
AtUns  dryly.  ^  She  was  not  to  my 
taste  either,  always  ill,  always  in« 
elined  to  tears  and  scenes,  full  of 
s^timentftlity  and  extravagances. 


— a  real  German  woman,  she  died 
of  homesickness  at  last.  Happily 
the  daughter  has  inherited  none  of 
this  nonsense.  She  is  just  like  her 
father." 

*^Iknow  it  I  And  no  one  will 
accuse  Mr.  Forest  of  an  excess  of 
sentimentality.'* 

•*  No !"  said  Atkins  gravely,  ••  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  he  too,  once 
possessed  his  proper  share  of  such 
emotions ;  but  fortunately,  he  was 
sensible  enough  to  leave  all  senti- 
ment and  whatever  else  could  not 
be  of  use  to  him  here,  over  yonder. 
When  Mr.  Forest  landed  here 
twenty  years  ago,  sentimentality 
would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place, 
for  he  brought  with  him  a  very 
healthy  hatred  against  Germany 
and  all  connected  with  it.  With 
a  sort  of  morose  energy,  he  flung 
from  him  every  remembrance  of  the 
fatherland,  and  even  Americanized 
his  name — ^it  was  Forster  there,  you 
know — and  when  our  colony  grew, 
and  Ae  German  settlers  naturally 
clung  together,  he  kept  aloof  from 
them  and  fraternized  with  the 
Americans.  But  this  his  wife 
could  not  endure;  she  could  not 
accustom  herself  to  the  new  life ; 
there  were  endless  quarrels  and  hard 
feelings  between  them,  and  as  the 
child  grew  up,  matters  became  still 
worse.  The  fiither  wanted  to  edu- 
cate her  as  an  American,  and  he 
carried  his  point,  as  Miss  Jane  very 
soon  most  decidedly  placed  her- 
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self  on  his  side.  This  quite  broke 
the  mother's  heart.  We  had  scenes 
enough,  I  tell  you ;  there  was  no 
peace  until  Mrs.  Forest  died  of 
homesickness  at  last.  As  things 
now  stand,  I  fear  the  husband  will 
not  long  survive  her." 

The  voice  of  the  speaker,  at 
these  last  words,  had  involuntarily 
changed  from  a  mocking  to  a 
serious  tone ;  Alison,  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silence,  now  took  his  hat 
from  the  table. 

"  You  have  heard  all ;  I  am  not  to 
delay  my  departure ;  in  fact,  urgent 
business  calls  me.  to  New  York.  If 
the  event  happens,  which  we  must 
soon  expect,  stand  by  Miss  Forest's 
side.  But  if  " — ^here  Alison  busied 
himself  with  buttoning  his  gloves 
— "if  there  should  be  difficulties 
in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
property,  my  father  will  stand  ready 
to  aid  you  to  the  full  influence  of 
his  business  knowledge  and  connect 
tions.  It  would  seem  especially 
desirable  that  the  interests  of  his 
future  daughter  should  not  remain 
foreign  to  him,  as  my  journey  will 
prevent  my  becoming  acquainted 
with  them." 

The  old  irony  again  gleamed 
from  Atkins'  eyes,  as  he  sarcastical- 
ly replied;  "I  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  proposal,  but  the  property 
remains  by  testament  in  my  hands, 
and  consequently  all  will  be  found 
in  perfect  order.  You  and  your 
father  must  wait  patiently  for   a 


year  until  Miss  Jane  herself  brings 
her  dowry  into  your  house.  Mean- 
time, I  can  give  you  this  one  satis- 
faction; Mr.  Forest  is  very  rich; 
richer  indeed  than  generally  sup- 
posed, of  this  the  glance  you  desire 
into  our  business  affairs  would  at 
once  convince  you.'* 

Alison  made  a  passionate  gesture. 
^^Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  sometimes 
most  horribly  inconsiderate,"  he 
said. 

"Why  so ?  "  asked  Atkins  phleg- 
matically.  "Do  you  mean  this  as 
a  reproach  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  I 
could  seriously  think  you  would 
commit  the  folly  of  marrying  a 
young  lady  without  fortune,  now, 
when  the  immense  development  of 
your  business  house  and  the  rela- 
tions you  will  establish  in  Europe 
make  capital  doubly  necessary  to 
you?  No,  Henry,  I  cherish  too  high 
an  opinion  of  you  to  think  you  ca- 
pable of  any  such  unpractical  ro- 
mance." 

Alison  turned  and  looked  search- 
ingly  into  Atkins  face,  "I  have 
certainly,  as  partner  and  future 
chief  of  our  house,  been  circum- 
spect even  in  my  choice  of  a  wife, 
but  I  give  you  my  word  that  if 
Miss  Forest's  fortune  falls  far  short 
of  my  expectations,  I  still  prefer 
her  to  any  richer  heiress." 

Atkins  laughed.  "  I  believe  that 
of  you  without  oath,  Henry  I  You 
are  a  great  deal  in  love,  and  I 
wonder  whether  you  will  inspire  a 
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like  sentiment  in  our  beautiful,  cold 
jMiss  Forest.  Well,  that  will  hap- 
pen in  time ;  in  any  eveni  it  is  for- 
tanate  if  the  merchant  and  the  lover 
do  not  come  in  conflict,  and  here 
each  is  quite  sufficient  to  itself. 
Once  more  I  congratulate  you ! '' 

After  leaving  these  two,  Jane 
bad  hastily  passed  through  several 
rooms,  and  now  entered  a  half-dark- 
ened, but  richly  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished sleeping-chamber.  ^Gliding 
softly  over  the  carpet,  she  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  flung  back 
its  heavy  curtains. 

Now  it  was  evident  whence  the 
young  girl  deriveii  tliat  strange  ex- 
pression of  face  which  made  her  so 
unlike  other  girls  of  her  own  age, 
intense  seriousness,  cool  determL 
nation,  energetic  pride ;  all  these, 
unobliterated,  unsoftened  by  the 
traces  of  illness,  were  repeated'  in 
the  face  of  the  man  who  lay  here 
upon  the  pillow.  He  slowly  turned 
his  head  towards  the  daughter  who 
bent  over  him,  saying : — 

*♦  They  have  just  told  me  of  the 
physician's  visit.  He  was  alone 
with  you,  and  I  wished  to  be  pres- 
ent. Was  this  your  command,  my 
father?" 

"Yes,  my  child  1  I  wanted  to 
hear  an  opinion  from  him  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  give 
freely  in  your  presence.  I  now 
know  that  I  have  but  a  few  days 
to  Uve.** 

Jane  had  sunk  on   her  knees 


at  the  bedside,  and  pressed  her 
head  into  the  pillows.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  her  whole  form  shook 
with  the  tearless  sobs  she  energet- 
ically suppressed.  The  sick  man 
gazed  down  upon  her. 

"  Be  calm,  Jane,  this  opinion  can 
surprise  you  as  little  as  it  does  me, 
although  we  have  both,  perhaps,  ex- 
pected a  longer  respite.  It  must 
be,  and  you  will  not  make  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  separation  more  bit- 
ter through  your  tears." 

**  No  1 "  She  suddenly  drew  her- 
self up,  and  gazed  down  upon  her 
father ;  her  sorrow  was  suppressed 
by  the  most  absolute  self-mastery ; 
her  lips  scarce  quivered.  The  sick 
man  smiled,  but  there  lay  a  sort  of 
bitterness  in  that  smile;  perhaps 
he  would  rather  have  seen  her  not 
obey  him  so  readily. 

"I  have  to  speak  with  you,  my 
child,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  quiet,  painless  hours  may  be 
granted  me.  Come  nearer  to  me, 
and  listen." 

Jane  took  her  place  by  her  fa- 
ther's bedside,  and  waited  silently. 

"  I  can  calmly  leave  you,  for  I 
know  that  despite  your  youth,  you 
need  no  stay  and  no  guardian.  In 
outward  emergencies,  you  have  At- 
kins at  your  side;  his  sarcastic, 
eternally  mocking  nature  has  never 
been  agreeable  to  me;  but  in  an 
association  of  almost  twenty  years, 
I  have  proved  his  integrity  and  de- 
votion.    You  know  that  he  long 
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since  amassed  a  fortune  of  Im  own, 
but  he  preferred  to  let  it  remain  in 
our  house.  He  will  be  at  your  side, 
until  you  confide  yourself  to  the 
protection  of  a  husband,  which 
will  perhaps  happen  soon." 

"  Father/*  interrupted  Jane,  "  I 
have  something  to  tell  you.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Alison  has  been 
here ;  he  has  asked  for  my  hand." 

The  sick  man  drew  himself  up 
with  an  expression  of  lively  inter- 
est. 

"And  you?" 

"  I  have  given  him  my  promise." 

"  Ah^"  Forest  sank  back  upon 
his  pillow,  and  was  silent. 

Jane  bent  over  him  in  astonish- 
ment. "  And  are  you  not  willing  ? 
I  felt  certain  of  your  consent  in 
advance." 

"You  know  Jane,  that  I  will 
neither  restrict  nor  control  you  in 
your  choice  of  a  husband.  It  is 
your  own  future  for  which  you  have 
to  decide,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  not  decided  without  seri- 
ous deliberation." 

"  No ;  the  proposal  did  not  come 
unexpectedly  to  me.  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  Mr.  Alison's  character, 
and  in  his  future ;  his  family  is  one 
of  the  first  in  our  city,  his  position 
is  brilliant,  and  I  am  certain  that  his 
mercantile  genius  will  in  after  years 
secure  him  an  important  place  in  the 
business  world.  Does  this  not 
appear  sufficient  to  you,  my 
father?" 


^  To  me  t  certainly,  if  it  is  enougli 
for  yw  /  " 

With  an  expression  of  surprise, 
Jane  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  her 
father.  "  What  more  could  be  de- 
manded from  a  marriage?"  Forest 
again  smiled  with  the  same  bitter- 
ness as  before. 

"  You  are  right,  Jane,  quite  right! 
I  was  only  thinking  of  my  own 
wooing,  and  of  your  mother's  prom- 
ise.  B^lt  it  is  just  as  well.  Mr. 
Alison  indeed  possesses  all  the  adr 
vantages  you  have  named,  and  in 
these  respect  you  are  more  than 
his  equal ;  you  will  be  very  oon- 
tent  with  each  other."    . 

"I  hope  sol"  said  Jane,  and 
now  began  to  tell  her  father  the 
conditions  she  had  imposed  upon 
her  betrothed,  and  the  delay  upon 
which  she  had  insisted*  Forest 
listened  with  eager  attention. 

"  I  like  that  I  Without  knowing  it 
you  met  my  wishes  m  this  decision^ 
for  I,  too,  have  a  condition  to  in^- 
poseupon  you.  What  would  you 
say  if  I  demanded  that  you  should 
pass  this  year  of  freedom  in  Gexw 
many  with  our  relatives  ?  " 

With  a  movement  of  the  most 
painful  surprise,  the  young  girl 
rose  from  her  chair.^— "  In  Ger- 
many?   j;" 

"Yes,  do  you  not  love  Ger- 
many?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jane  coldly,  "  as 
little  as  you,  my  father.  I  do  not 
love  the  coimtry  that  blighted  your 
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jonth,  embittered  3roiir  life,  and  at 
]i6t  thmst  jon  out  like  a  male&ctor . 
I  could  not  forgive  mj  mother, 
that  with  a  consciousness  of  all 
you  had  suffered  there,  she  always 
dmig  to  the  fatherland,  and  made 
you  and  herself  inexpressibly  un- 
happy with  that  incurable  home- 
sickness." 

**  Be  silent,  Jane  I "  interrupted 
Forest    passionately.    ^  There  are 
things  which  you  do  not  under^ 
standi  wUl  never  learn  to  under- 
stand I    I  met  no  consideration  in 
your  mother,  that  I  confess;  she 
indeed   made  me  unhappy;    and 
still,  she  gave  me  hours  of  happi- 
ness, such  as  jou  will  never  give 
your  husband — never^  Jane  I    But 
then  Mr.  Alison  will  have  no  need 
crfihem." 

Jane  was  silent  She  had  be- 
oome  accustomed  to  find  her  far 
tfaer  very  irritable  in  his  sickness, 
sometimes  quite  incomprehensible. 
With  the  consideration  one  gives 
the  sick,  she  now  bore  this  passion- 
ate outbreak,  and  quietly  resumed 
her  place  at  his  bedside. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Forest  again 
tamed  to  her.  "Forgive  me, 
diQd  I"  he  said  mildly, "  I  was  un- 
jost  You  have  become  what  I 
educated  you  to  be,  what  I  would 
have  you  be,  and  I  do  not  now  re- 
pet  having  given  you  this  direo- 
tiwi.  You  will  better  endure  the 
li&H^nflict  than  your  weak,  sensi- 
Ine  mother.    Let  this  rest ;  it  was 


something  difEerent  you  were  to 
hear  from  me.  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  a  brother?'* 

Jane  started  up  in  terror,  and  in 
questioning  expectation,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her  father. 

^^  As  a  child  I  sometimes  heard  a 
hint  of  this ;  but  lately  no  one  has 
ever  spoken  of  him  to  me.  Is  he 
dead?** 

A  deep  sigh  rent  Forest's  breast. 
^  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  perhaps  not. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
with  certainty.  I  at  last  forbade 
all  mention  of  his  name,  because 
his  remembrance  threatened  to  kill 
your  mother ;  but  the  silence  was 
of  little  avail;  she  never  forgot 
hun  for  a  single  hour." 

With  eager  intentness  Jane  bent 
down  yet  closer  to  her  father.  He 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast  in 
his. 

^^  You  are  not  unacquainted  with 
the  recent  history  of  your  native 
country,  my  daughter;  you  are 
aware  of  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
which  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
present  century  took  possession  of 
all  Germany,  and  especially  of  its 
high  schools.  I  was  a  student  at 
that  time,  and,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years,  I  was  animated  like  so  many 
of  my  comrades  with  visions  of  the 
freedom  and  greatness  that  might 
come  to  my  fatherland  under  a  new 
and  more  liberal  order  of  things* 
We  sought  to  carry  out  these  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  and  for  that  crime 
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the  government  repaid  us  with  im- 
prisonment, in  many  cases  with  sen- 
tence of  death.  I  was  doomed  to 
die,  but  by  especial  favor,  my  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  thirty 
years'  imprisonment.  Seven  of 
these  years  I  endured ;  but  as  you 
have  often  enough  heard  the  story, 
I  will  not  repeat  it  now.  Even 
these  bitter  years  resulted  in  good 
to  me  ;  they  ended  for  all  time  my 
youthful  ideals  and  youthful  illu- 
sions. When  the  amnesty  at  last 
came,  under  the  iron  pressure  of 
the  prison,  in  endless  humiliations, 
in  glowing  hatred,  had  been 
ripened  a  man,  who  better  than  the 
twenty  years'  old  dreamer  knew 
how  to  bravely  assume  and  pa- 
tiently endure  the  struggle  with 
life  and  misery." 

Forest  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
but  the  hard,  savage  bitterness 
which  now  lay  in  his  features,  and 
which  was  even  more  grimly  re- 
flected in  Jane's  face,  showed  that 
these  remembrances  were  not  for- 
eign to  her,  and  that  the  daughter 
had  always  been  her  father's  con- 
fidant. 

After  a  short  pause  the  father  con- 
tinued: "Scarce  was  I  free,  when 
I  committed  the  folly  of  marrying. 
It  was  madness  in  my  position,  but 
already,  while  at  the  university,  I 
had  become  betrothed  to  your 
mother.  She  had  waited  long 
years  for  me,  for  my  sake  had  re- 
nounced a  brilliant  position  in  life, 


and  she  now  stood  alone  and  for- 
saken, an  orphan,  dependent  upon 
the  favor  and  cold  charity  of  relor 
tives.  This  I  could  not  bear; 
rather  would  I  venture  all.  We 
were  married,  and  a  year  after, 
your  brother  was  bom.  He  was 
not  like  you,  Jane." —  As  he  said 
these  words,  a  lingering,  almost 
painful  glance  swept  the  beauti- 
ful face  of  his  daughter.  "  He  was 
blonde  and  blue-eyed  like  his 
mother,  but  his  possession  was  not 
unalloyed  happiness  to  me.  The 
first  eight  years  of  my  marriage 
were  the  darkest  of  my  life  ;  more 
terrible,  even,  than  those  days  in 
prison.  There  I  suffered  alone; 
here  it  was  with  wife  and  child 
that  I  must  endure  the  conflict 
against  misery  and  utter  destitu- 
tion which  with  all  its  horrois 
threatened  them.  My  career  was 
naturally  ruined,  my  connections 
severed.  Whatever  I  began,  what- 
ever I  undertook,  to  the  dem- 
agogue every  door  was  closed; 
every  means  of  support  withdrawn. 
At  that  time  I  put  forth  my  best 
strength,  and  did  my  utmost  in  a 
struggle  for  daily  bread ;  and  still, 
my  most  xmrdmitting  efforts  did  not 
always  suffice  to  keep  my  family, 
from  want. 

"  We  might  perhaps  have  per- 
ished, but  the  year  1848  came,  and 
showed  that  the  old  dreamer  had 
not  yet  fully  learned  to  renounce 
his   ideals.     He  allowed   himself 
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again  to  be  enticed ;  for  the  second 
time,  he  listened  to  the  syren's  song, 
only  to  be  dashed  anew  against  the 
rocks. — I  took  my  wife  and  child 
to  a  secure  place  among  relatives, 
and  threw  myself  headlong  into  the 
tide  of  revolution.  You  know 
how  it  ended!  Our  parliament 
wras  dissolved,  the  conflict  in  Baden 
broke  out.  I  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  army;  we 
were  beaten,  annihilated.  For  the 
first  time  a  propitious  destiny  pro- 
tected me  from  the  worst.  Now  I 
was  free. 

"I  would  not  again,  and  this 
time  perhaps  forever,  be  shut  up  in 
prison;  I  would  not  give  up  my 
&mily  to  irretrievable  ruin ;  there- 
fore I  decicled  upon  flight  to  Amer- 
ica. My  brother-in-law  offered  me 
the  necessary  passage-money;  per- 
haps from  kindness  of  heart,  but 
more  probably  it  was  to  be  rid  of 
the  accursed  demagogue,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  family.  Great  cir- 
cumspection was  needed,  for  from 
one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other, 
the  minions  of  the  law  were  al- 
ready let  loose  upon  our  track. 

^  In  disguise,  and  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  I  reached  Hamburg, 
where  my  wife  and  children  were 
awaiting  me.  You  had  been  born 
during  these  last  months.  Poor 
child  !  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  I  first 
pressed  you  to  my  heart.  With 
the  first  kiss  of  your  father,  tears 
of  glowing  hatred,  of  bitter  despair 


fell  upon  your  infant  face.  I  fear 
they  have  thrown  a  shadow  over 
your  life  ;  I  have  never  seen  you 
carelessly  merry  like  other  chil- 
dren. 

"  On  our  way  to  the  ship  we  sep- 
arated so  as  not  to  attract  attention* 
Your  mother  carried  you  in  her 
arms,  I  followed  at  some  distance, 
leading  my  boy  by  the  hand.  When 
half  way  up  the  ship's  stairs,  I  rec- 
ognized a  face  of  evil  omen.  It 
was  that  of  a  spy.  I  knew  him,  he 
knew  me ;  if  he  saw  me,  I  was  lost. 
Hastily  forming  my  decision,  I  told 
the  boy  to  follow  his  mother  ;  he 
was  old  enough  to  understand,  and 
she  stood  there  in  sight.  I  flung 
myself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
throng  at  the  harbor.  An  hour 
later,  the  spy  had  vanished,  and  I 
reached  the  ship  unremarked.  My 
wife,  who  had  been  prepared  for 
possible  delay  on  my  part,  hastened 
to  meet  me  ;  her  first  inquiry  waa 
for  the  child.  After  a  few  words 
of  terrible  import,  we  understood 
the  situation.  He  had  not  joined 
his  mother ;  he  must  be  on  shore. 
In  mortal  apprehension,  I  rushed 
back  regardless  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  myself.  I  searched  th> 
whole  harbor  up  and  down^  asking 
tidings  of  my  boy  of  all  I  met.  No 
one  had  seen  him;  none  could 
give  me  information. 

"  The  signal  for  departure  waa 
given.  If  I  remained  on  shore  I 
was  lost,  and  my  wife  and  child 
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would  sail,  forsaken  and  friendless, 
on  the  wide  ocean  to  a  strange  con- 
tinent. The  choice  was  a  fearful 
one,  but  I  was  forced  to  make  it. 
When  I  trod  the  ship's  deck  with- 
out my  child;  when  I  saw  receding 
from  me  the  shores  where  he  was 
left  alone,  a  prey  to  every  danger, 
— that  moment  —  when  I  broke 
loose  from  home  and  country  for- 
ever, the  persecutions  and  bitter- 
nesses of  a  whole  lifetime  all  came 
back;  that  moment  set  the  seal  to 
our  separation,  and  darkened  every 
remembrance  of  the  past  to  me. 

"  The  first  hour  of  our  landing 
an  New  York,  I  wrote  to  my  wife's 
'brother;  but  weeks  passed  before 
Ihe  received  my  letter.  Doctor 
Stephen,  my  brother-in-law,  pur- 
,sued  the  search  with  the  warmest 
ardor  and  the  fullest  sympathy. 
He  went  to  Hamburg  himself,  he 
did  everything  in  his  power ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  did  not  find 
the  slig'htest  trace  of  your  brother. 
The  boy  had  vanished  utterly;  he 
nremains  so  to  this  day." 

Forest  was  silent.  His  breath- 
ing became  difficult,  but  Jane 
"bending  foward,  eager  and  intent, 
liad  not  thought  of  preventing  an 
•excitement  wliicTi  might  prove  dan- 
gerous, perhaps  fatal  to  him ;  such 
regardful  tenderness  did  not  lie  in 
l!he  relations  between  this  father 
and  daughter.  She  had  a  secret 
to  hear,  a  last  legacy  to  receive, 
and  if  he  died  in  the  effort,  he  must 


speak  the  words  necessity  demand* 
ed,  and  she  must  listen.  After  a 
short  space  for  rest  he  began  anew : 

"  With  this  last  sacrifice,  the  evil 
fates  that  had  pursued  me  were 
propitiated,  our  misfortunes  ended. 
Success  attended  me  from  the  first 
step  I  took  on  American  soil.  In 
New  York,  I  met  Atkins,  who  was 
there  gaining  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood from  a  secretaryship.  He  res- 
cued me  and  my  little  all  from  a 
band  of  swindlers  who  already  had 
me,  the  inexperienced  foreigner,  half 
in  their  net.  Out  of  gratitude,  I 
propoised  that  he  should  accompany 
me  to  the  West.  He  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  came  with  me  ^  this 
place,  then  a  vast,  unpeopled  soli- 
tude. Our  plough  was  first  to  break 
up  the  prairie  sod ;  the  board  cabin 
we  reared  with  our  own  hands  was 
the  first  dwelling  erected  here. 
Perhaps  you  remember  when,  in 
your  earliest  childhood,  your  father 
himself  went  out  to  the  field  with 
scythe  or  spade,  while  your  mother 
did  the  work  of  a  maidnsei'vant  in 
the  house.  But  this  did  not  last 
long. 

"Our  settlement  made  rapid 
strides.  The  soil,  the  location,  were 
in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  a 
town  arose,  a  levee  was  built — lands 
which  I  had  bought  for  a  song  rose 
to  a  hundred-fold  their  original 
value.  Undertakings,  to  which  I 
pledged  myself  with  others,  had  an 
undreamed-of  success.     Participa- 
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tion  in  public  life,  and  the  posi- 
tion for  which  1  had  once  bo  ar- 
dently longed,  with  social  import- 
ance and  consideration  past  my  most 
sanguine  hopes,  became  mine;  and 
now,  my  daughter,  I  leave  you  in 
a  position  and  in  pecuniary  circum- 
fitancea,  which  make  even  our  exclu- 
sive Mr.  Alison  consider  it  an  honor 
to  win  your  hand." 

"  I  know  it,  my  father  I "  Theself- 
importance  of  Jane's  manner  at 
this  moment  was  more  noticeable 
even  than  before ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  like  her  usual  haughtiness; 
her  pride  was  evidently  rooted  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  her  teir 
ther's  daughter. 

With  an  effort  so  violent  as  to 
show  that  his  strength  was  failing, 
Forest  hastened  to  the  end  of  his 
recital: 

**  I  need  not  tell  you,  Jane,  that 
I  have  never  abandoned  the  search 
for  your  brother ;  that  I  have  re- 
newed it  again  and  again,  and  that 
since  means  have  been  at  my  com- 
mand, I  have  spared  no  outlay  of 
money  or  of  effort.  The  result  has 
been  only  disappointment.  Latter- 
ly, I  have  lost  hope,  and  have  found 
solace  in  you;  but  your  mother's 
anguish  at  the  loss  of  her  child, 
was  never  assuaged.  To  the  hour 
of  her  death,  she  clung  to  the  hope 
that  he  was  living,  that  he  would 
sometime  appear.  This  hope  I  had 
long  since  relinquished,  and  yet 
npon  her   death-bed  she   exacted 


from  me  a  promise  to  go  myself  to 
Europe  and  make  one  last  search 
in  person.  I  promised  this,  as  the  last 
amnesty  had  lifted  thp  bar  which 
had  hitherto  prevented  my  visiting 
my  native  land;  and  I  was  just 
making  preparations  for  a  long 
absence,  when  illness  prostrated  me. 
But  the  last,  ardent  wish  of  your 
mother  ought  not  to  remain  unful- 
filled. Not  that  I  have  the  slightest 
hope  that  a  trace,  which  for  twenty 
long  years  has  eluded  the  most 
vigilant  search,  can  now  be 
found. 

"  You  are  simply  to  fulfil  a  pi- 
ous duty  in  keeping  the  promise  I 
have  no  power  to  keep ;  you  are  to 
go  through  a  form  to  assure  your- 
self, before  my  entire  fortime  falls 
into  your  hands,  that  you  are  in 
reality  the  only  heir ;  and  for  these 
reasons  solely,  I  send  you  to  the 
Rhine.  In  the  business  steps  to  be 
taken,  yoxir  uncle  will  stand  at 
your  side ;  you  are  only  to  add  to 
your  proceedings,  that  energy  of 
which  he  is  incapable.  It  will  not 
appear  strange  to  our  social  circle 
if  you  pass  the  year  of  mourning 
for  your  father  among  his  relatives, 
in  his  former  home.  If  Alison 
wishes,  at  the  end  of  his  European 
travels,  he  can  receive  your  hand 
there,  and  return  with  you ;  but  I 
leave  this  matter  to  you  alone.  I 
place  only  one  duty  in  your  hands, 
Jane ;  you  will  fulfil  it." 

Jane  arose  and  stood  erect  be- 
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fore  her  father  with  all  her  ener- 
gies aroused  for  action, 

"  If  a  trace  of  my  brother  is  to 
be  found,  I  shall  find  it^father  1  I 
shall  yield  only  to  impossibilities ; 
I  give  you  my  hand  upon  that  1 " 

Forest  clasped  her  hand  in  his, 
and  now  the  peculiar  gravity  of 
the  relation  between  this  father 
and  daughter  was  evident,  there 
were  no  kisses,  no  caresses,  a  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  as  among  men, 
sealed  the  given  and  the  accepted 
promise.  For  a  few  moments  deep 
silence  reigned ;  then  the  dying  man 
said  suddenly  and  in  a  subdued 
voice :  • 

"  And  now,  draw  back  the  cur- 
tains ;  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
darkness.     Let  in  the  light." 

She  obeyed.  She  drew  back  the 
heavy,  green  damask  curtain,  and 
through  a  large  corner  window, 
streamed  into  the  room  the  full 
dazzling  glow  of  the  midday  sun. 
The  dying  man  raised  himself  up- 
right, and  gazed  intently  out  upon 
the  broad  prospect  offered  to  his 
view.  There  lay  the  city,  with  its 
streets  and  squares,  its  sea  of 
houses,  the  river-landing  with  its 
boats;  there  lay  the  lordly  Mis- 
sissippi dotted  with  its  fairy  isles, 
among  which  glided  in  and  out  the 
countless  skiffs  and  steamers.  Scat- 
tered near  and  far,  were  suburban 
homes  surrounded  by  broad  culti- 
vated acres,  and  smiling  in  peace 
and    plenty,  while   away   to    the 


horizon's  utmost  verge  stretched  the 
illimitable  prairies,  green,  billowy 
seas  of  verdure,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  groves  of  oak  and  stretches 
of  uplands. 

Forest  fixed  his  glance  upon  the 
magnificent,  panorama.  Perhaps  he 
was,  thinking  of  the  time,  when  no 
human  foot-fall  had  profaned  this 
primeval  solitude,  when  poor  and 
friendless,  he  had  come  here  to 
wrest  from  nature  her  as  yet  unap- 
propriated wealth ;  perhaps  he  was 
gazing  with  pride  upon  the  city 
which  owed  its  birth  and  expan- 
sion to  him ;  perhaps  he  was  sad  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  all  this 
beauty  and  grandeur  and  prosperity. 
Convulsed  with  emotion,  he  sank 
back  on  his  pillow.  Jane  bent 
anxiously  over  him.  But  this  was 
no  sudden  access  of  bodily  illness, 
no  regretful  feeling  for  the  new 
home  and  the  new-found  riches  he 
was  to  leave  for  ever.  It  was  a 
sudden,  overmastering  feeling  long 
repressed,  which  now  compelled 
utterance. 

"  When  you  arrive  in  Germany, 
my  daughter,  greet  the  old  home 
and  the  old  home-river  for  me ! 
Do  you  hear,  Jane?  Salute 
Germany  for  me!  Salute  our 
Rhine  1" 

The  words  came  painfully  sub- 
dued, almost  inaudible  from  his 
lips.  Jane  gazed  at  him  in  mingled 
surprise  and  terror. 

"  Have  you  then  loved  Germany 
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SO  much,  father?     You    have   al- 
most taught  me  to  hate  it." 

Forest  was  silent  for  a  brief  space ; 
his  lips  quivered,  and  tears,  seem- 
ingly wrung  from  a  terrible  inward 
conflict,  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"The  home-land  had  only  mis- 
ery for  me,''  he  said  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion.  "It  per- 
secuted, degraded  me,  cast  me  out ; 
it  denied  even  bread  to  me  and 
mine.  America  ^ve  me  freedom, 
gave  me  riches  and  honor;  and 
now,  Jane,  I  would  renounce  them 
aU — all,  could  I  only  die  upon  the 
Rhine!" 

There  lay  such  harrowing  an- 
guish in  this  final  utterance  of  a 
long  repressed  sorrow,  that  Jane 
reooiled  in  terror  before  it.  This 
fatal  homesickness!  Her  mother, 
the  sensitive,  delicate  woman,  after 
long  years  of  suffering,  had  died  of 
it  at  last;  and  her  father,  that 
proud,  energetic  man  who  had  so 
entirely  broken  away  from  home 
and  its  remembrances,  who  had 
united  heart  and  soul  with  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  and  had  seemed 
petrified  into  hatred  against  his 
fatherland,  he  too  had  buried  this 
agonized  longing  deep  in  his  hearty 
only  to  acknowledge  it  in  his  dy- 
ing hour! 

Jane  stood  dumb  and  bewildered 
before  this  discovery,  but  she  felt 
that  here,  just  here,  that  strange 
something  lay, which,  despite  all  mis- 
understanding, had  yet  made    her 


father  and  mother  one ;  which  must 
keep  her  eternally  remote  from  both. 
She  gazed  intently  at  her  father,  he 
now  lay  quiet,  with  closed  eyes  and 
compressed  lips.  She  knew  that  in 
such  moments  as  this  she  must  not 
disturb  him.  Softly  gliding  to  the 
window,  she  let  down  the  curtain, 
and  the  usual  subdued  twilight 
again  ruled  in  the  sick  chamber. 


CHAPTER  n. 
A  Stkange  Cavalieb. 

"  Well,  Miss  Jane,  a  most  prom- 
ising introduction  this  much  be- 
praised  Rhine  gives  us,  to  that  fath- 
erland of  yours !  In  six-and-thirty 
hours,  I  have  become  mortally 
weary  of  the  whole  country.  We 
landed  in  such  a  fog  that  we 
couldn't  see  the  shore  until  we  set 
foot  on  it;  that  day  we  passed  in 
Hamburg  there  was  such  a  rain  that 
I  really  thought  a  second  deluge 
had  broken  out,  and  here  upon  the 
Rhine,  we  find  a  pretty  state  of 
things,  don't  we?  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  remain  so  calm 
through  it  all!" 

It  was  indeed  no  enviable  situa- 
tion, this,  which  so  aroused  Mr. 
Atkins'  ire.  In  a  dense  fog,  in  the 
midst  of  a  drizzling  but  incessant 
rain,  the  heavy  post-chaise  lay  half 
upset  in  the  middle  of  the  suburban 
road.  The  horses  already  loosed 
from  harness  stood  near  with  bowed 
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heads,  as  if  fully  comprehending 
the  unfortunate  state  of  a£fair8, 
and  in  a  gully  by  the  road  side  near 
the  broken  hind-wheel,  sat  the  pos- 
tilion, his  head  bound  up  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  groaning  as  he 
held  his  injured  foot  in  both  hands. 
Jane,  who  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion stood  by  him,  paid  no  heed  to 
Atkins'  complaints.  She  only  gave  a 
slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and 
persisted  in  an  obstinate  silence. 

"  We  cannot  possibly  remain 
here  longer  in  the  rain  1  "  contin- 
ued Atkins  in  renewed  vexation ; 
"  You  certainly  cannot.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine,  our  postilion's 
injuries  are  not  dangerous,  and  he 
declares  that  B.  is  only  an  hour's 
distance  at  the  furthest.  Our  best 
course  is  to  hasten  on  there  and 
send  him  the  needed  help." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Jane,  gently 
but  decidedly.  "  His  wound  is  still 
bleeding,  and  he  is  liable  to  faint 
at  any  moment.  We  could  not 
possibly  leave  him  helpless  and 
alone ;  you  at  least,  must  remain 
with  him,  while  I  try  to  reach  the 
nearest  house." 

"  Alone  ?  In  a  strange  country  ? 
In  this  fog  which  would  be  very 
likely  to  lead  you  right  into  that 
accursed  Rhine,  that  we  hear  rag- 
ing down  yonder,  without  seeing  a 
glimpse  of  it?  No,  I  shall  con- 
sent to  no  such  thing.  " 

"I  am  not  at  all  afraid,"  de- 
clared Jane,  with  a  positiveness 


which  showed  that  she  did  not 
allow  Atkins  to  have  the  least  in- 
fluence or  control  over  her  move- 
ments, ^^  and  if  I  follow  the  main 
road  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
lose  my  way.  In  any  event,  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  remains  for  us 
to  do." 

"But  Miss  Jane,  consider! — ^If 
some  human  being  would  only 
make  his  appearance !  —  Hold  I 
there  comes  some  one! — ^A  word 
with  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  allow 
it." 

These  last  words,  although  spo- 
ken in  German,  must,  through  their 
strong  English  accent,  have  be- 
trayed the  foreigner,  for  a  low  but 
musical  voice,  asked  in  the  purest 
English;  "What  is  the  matter. 
Sir?" 

"  God  be  praised,  it  is  a  gentle- 
man; he  speaks  English!"  said 
Mr.  Atkins,  with  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
and  quickly  approaching  the  stran- 
ger, who  until  now  had  been  only 
half  visible  through  the  fog,  he 
continued  excitedly : 

"  We  have  had  a  mishap  with  our 
carriage.  It  is  broken,  the  postil- 
ion is  injured,  and  we  are  entire 
strangers  here.  May  I  ask  if  you 
would,  perhaps,  show  us  the  way  to 
B.?" 

"  Certainly ! " 

"  And  I  also  beg  you  to  send  us 
out  the  first  carriage  you  can  find. 
And  one  thing  more  1  You  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  kindness  to  take 
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a  joung  lady  to  B.  under  your  pro- 
teotion." 

The  stranger,  who  bad  bow^d  a 
polite  assent  to  the  first  request,  at 
the  last  stepped  b^vck,  and  there 
was  something  like  a  tone  of  horror 
in  his  voice  as  he  replied. 
"  A  young  lady — am  I —  " 
**  You  are  to  conduct  her  to  the 
city  and  to  the  house  which  she 
designates  to  you.  Miss  Jane,  may 
I  implore  you  to  confide  yourself 
to  thisgfntleman's  care?  You  can- 
not possibly  stand  here  longer  in 
the  rain." 

Jane,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  conversation,  now  turned  to  the 
stranger.  She  glanced  at  his  pale, 
delicate  face,  into  a  pair  of  blue, 
dreamy  eyes  which  at  this  moment 
had  an  expression  of  mingled  ter- 
ror and  embarrassment. 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  without 
waitings  in  the  least  for  the  gentle- 
man's assent.  "  And  now  may  I  beg 
you  to  hasten,  for  the  young  lady's 
sake  as  well  as  my  own  ?  Good-by, 
Miss  Jane.  Have  no  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  injured  man;  he 
remains  in  my  care.  I  hope  to 
meet  you  soon  in  a  dryer  atmos- 
phere." 

All  these  arrangements  had  been 
made  so  hastily,  with  such  dicta- 
torial politeness,  and  in  such  an 
incontrovertible  tone  of  command, 
that  no  evasion  seemed  possible. 
The    stranger   made  no  effort  at 


resistance ;  in  dumb  consternation, 
he  allowed  all  this  to  pass  over  him, 
and  followed  mechanically  the  direc- 
tions given  him.  With  a  silent  bow, 
he  asked  the  young  lady  to  accom- 
pany him ;  the  next  moment  they 
were  already  on  the  way,  and  a 
winding  in  the  road  hid  them  from 
the  eyes  of  Atkins  and  the  coach- 
man. 

Whether  the  stranger  was  more 
suprised  at  the  free,  American  man- 
ner in  which  the  lady  confided  her- 
self to  the  care  of  the  first  man 
she  had  met  upon  the  highway,  or 
frightened  at  the  duty  of  gallantry 
imposed  upon  him,  was  difficult  to 
decide.  But  his  embarrassment  was 
evident,  and  kept  him  from  all  at- 
tempts at  conversation.  Miss  Forest 
did  not  understand  this  strange  be- 
havior. She  was  accustomed  every 
where  to  be  an  object  of  great  atten- 
tion,and  now  this  man,in  appearance 
and  language  a  gentleman,  showed 
himself  so  little  susceptible  to  the 
honor  of  accompanying  a  lady,  that 
he  did  not  even  deem  it  worth  his 
while  to  address  a  word  to  her.  Jane 
measured  her  companion  with  a 
glance  of  anger,  compressed  her  lips» 
and  decided  not  to  speak  a  word  to 
him  during  the  entire  way. 

For  almost  ten  minutes  they  had 
walked  on  in  silence,  side  by  side, 
when  the  gentleman  suddenly  paus- 
ed, and  in  the  same  low,  musical 
voice  as  before,  said ;  "  The  high- 
way makes  a  broad  winding  here. 
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May  I  conduct  you  by  the  nearer 
path  in  which  I  am  wont  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  have  confided  myself  to  your 
guidance,"  answered  Jane,  shortly 
an(J  coldly,  and  with  another  silent 
bow,  he  turned  from  the  public 
road  and  took  a  p^th  to  the  left. 

The  designated  path  might  cer- 
tainly be  nearer,  and  for  a  man 
passable  in  a  case  of  necessity ;  but 
it  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  a  lady. 
It  led  over  a  swampy  soil ;  through 
wet  meadows,  through  diipping 
hedges,  through  fields  and  bushes, 
not  only  to  the  injury,  but  to  the 
ruin  of  Jane's  elegant  mourning 
clothes,  which  had  been  designed 
for  travelling,  but  for  travelling  in 
an  extra  post-chaise.  The  light 
cloak  was  as  slight  a  protection  as 
the  thin  boots ;  her  dress  became 
wet  through  and  through,  while  her 
companion,  enveloped  in  a  thick 
woollen  plaid,  scarce  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  the  weather,  and  did 
not  think  to  offer  her  its  protection. 
But  he  seemed  to  take  veiy  liter- 
ally Mr.  Atkins'  injunction  to 
hasten,  for  he  hurried  on  in  such 
strides  that  Jane  could  keep  up 
with  him  only  through  the  greatest 
effort. 

Any  other  woman  would  have 
declared  that  such  a  path  and  such 
a  pace  were  beyond  her  strength. 
But  Miss  Forest  had  determined  to 
reach  the  town  as  soon  as  possible 
so  as  to  send  aid  to  those  she  had 
left  behind,  and  lamentation  and 


delay  were  not  her  business.  She 
therefore,  more  and  more  resolutely, 
drew  her  shoes  from  the  mud  which 
seemed  inclined  to  hold  them  fast, 
set  her  feet  energetically  into  the 
tall,  moist  grass,  and  kept  tearing 
her  veil  loose  from  the  hedges  to 
which  it  caught.  But  her  manner 
grew  more  and  more  morose,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in 
this  way,  she  halted  suddenly. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  wait.  I  need 
a  moment's  rest." 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  sharp- 
est tone,  seemed  to  awaken  in  her 
companion  a  sense  of  his  thought- 
lessness. He  paused,  and  gazed  in 
terror  upon  his  protegee,  who,  ex- 
hausted and  quite  breathless,  stood 
at  the  edge  of  a  dense  hedge  of  wil- 
lows. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss ;  I  had 
quite  forgotten — I "  —  he  paused, 
and  then  added  apologetically  "  I 
really  am  not  accustomed  to  associa- 
tion with  ladies." 

Jane  bowed  as  if  she  would  say : 
"  I  have  learned  that ! " 

The  gentleman  now,  for  the  first 
time,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
state  of  the  young  lady's  toilet. 
"  Good  heavens,  you  are  quite  wet 
through ! "  he  cried  anxiously,  and 
then  glancing  upward,  he  added  in 
evident  bewilderment :  "  I  believe 
it  rains  I " 

"  I  believe  so  I "  said  Jane,  with 
an  irony  which  happily  escaped  the 
stranger ;  for  he  gazed  searchingly 
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around.  They  were  both  standing 
by  the  willow- hedge,  which  rising 
from  a  wall  of  earth,  after  a  rain 
of  several  hours,  offered  no  espe- 
cially inviting  resting  place ;  and 
vet,  the  gentleman  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  such.  With  a  hasty  movement, 
he  tore  the  plaid  from  his  shoulders, 
spread  it  carefully  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  with  a  gesture  of  the 
hand,  invited  his  companion  to 
take  her  seat  upon  it. 

Jane  remained  standing,  and 
looked  up  to  him.  It  really  surpass- 
ed all  comprehension.  For  a  whole 
half  hour  this  man,  with  the  most 
indifferent  air  in  the  world,  had 
seen  her  getting  soaked  through 
and  through,  and  now  unhesitating- 
ly, just  to  afford  her  a  resting  place 
for  two  minutes,  he  threw  into  the 
mud  the  shawl  which  might  all  this 
while  have  protected  her.  Any- 
thing more  laughable  or  unpracti- 
cable  had  never  before  met  her 
observation,  and  stUl,  in  this  pro- 
ceeding there  lay  such  painful 
anxiety,  so  timid  an  apology  for 
former  thoughtlessness,  that  Jane 
almost  involuntarily  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  hesitatingly  sat 
down. 

For  the  first  time,  she  now  gazed 
attentively  at  her  companion,  who 
stood  close  to  her.  As  if  heated 
by  the  rapid  walk,  he  had  thrown 
off  his  hat,  and  stroked  the  rain- 
soaked  hair  from  his  high  forehead. 
He  had  noble,  delicate  features. 


intellectual  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  a  transparent,  sickly  pallor 
lay  upon  them,  and  the  large,  blue 
eyes,  with  their  strange,  dreamy 
expression,  looked  as  if  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  world 
and  the  present;  as  if  they  were 
gazing  far  out  into  the  illimitable 
distance.  This  young  lady,  with 
the  cold,  beautiful  features,  and 
the  proud,  energetic  glance,  with 
an  interest  peculiar  and  almost 
indefinable  to  herself,  gazed  into 
the  face  so  infinitely  unlike  her 
own. 

Over  all  brooded  the  fog,  and  wove 
its  gray  veil  around  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which,  dim  and  shadowy, 
gleamed  through  it ;  softly  pattered 
down  the  rain,  the  first  mild  spring 
rain,  which  appeared  to  revive  the 
whole  earth  with  its  warm,  aro- 
matic breath;  lightly  murmured 
through  the  air  those  strange  voices, 
those  whisperings  and  echoes  pecu- 
liar to  the  rainy  landscape,  and 
amid  these  mist-voices,  far  away 
and  mysterious,  toned  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  still  invisible 
river. 

The  whole  situation  had  some- 
thing strange,  something  oppressive, 
and  Jane,  to  whom  these  emotions 
were  entirely  new,  suddenly  broke 
loose  from  their  spell. 

"  Is  that  the  river,  down  yonder  ?" 
she  asked  pointing  out  into  the  fog. 

"The  Rhine  I  We  are  on  its 
banks." 
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Again  there  was  a  pause.  Miss 
Forest  impatiently  broke  a  twig 
from  the  wiUow-Jbtedge,  for  ^  mo- 
ment gazed  absently  at  the  open- 
ing buds,  &om  which  the  first  green 
was  just  bursting  forth,  and  then 
carelessly  threw  it  on  the  ground. 
Her  companion  bent,  and  lifted  up 
the  twig;  she  glanced  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"  They  are  the  first  spring  buds/' 
he  said  softly.  "  I  would  not  see 
them  perish  in  the  mud." 

Jane's  lips  curled  mockingly. 
How  sentimental  I  But,  indeed,  she 
was  now  in  Germany  I  Annoyed 
and  almost  angry  at  this  indirect 
reproach,  the  young  lady  rose  sud- 
denly, and  declared  herself  quite 
rested. 

The  gentleman  was  ready  to  go 
at  once.  Jane  threw  a  hasty  glance 
upon  the  plaid  still  lying  in  the 
mud,  but  as  he  seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  it,  she  did  not 
think  it  worth  her  while  to  remind 
him  of  it.  They  walsked  on  silent 
as  before,  but  the  guide  now 
moderated  his  steps,  and  often 
looked  anxiously  around  to  see  if 
she  could  follow.  Another  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  when 
the  outlines  of  houses  and  turrets 
loomed  up  through  the  fog,  and 
the  stranger  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  We  are  in  B.  May  I  ask  Missi 
where  I  shall  conduct  you  ?  " 

«  To  the  house  of  Dr.  Stephen."    \ 


He  paused  in  surprise.  **  Doctor 
Stephen?" 

"  Yes !  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

*^  Certainly.  I  live  in  his  house, 
and  indeed  " — he  passed  his  hand 
thoughtfully  over  his  forehead — **  I 
faintly  remember  having  heard 
that  some  one  was  expected  there, 
a  young  relative,  I  believe. " 

"  I  was  certainly  expected,"  said 
Jane  impatiently,  "and  you  will 
oblige  me  if  you  would  shorten  the 
waiting  of  my  relatives  as  much  as 
possible." 

"I  am  at  your  command,  Misp  I 
May  I  beg  you  to  turn  to  the 
right  so  that  I  can  conduct  you 
through  the  garden  by  the  shortest 
path?" 

Jane  followed,  but  she  soon 
found  reason  enough  to  execrate 
this  shortest  path;  for  the  hedge- 
way  leading  through  the  gardea 
was  worse  than  the  deep  mud  and 
difficulties  of  the  path  they  had 
just  gone  over.  Her  companion 
appeared  to  realize  this  himself^  for 
after  a  while  he  paused  suddenly, 
and  said  in  evident  embarrass* 
ment: — 

"  I  forgot  that  the  path  was  not 
suitable  for  a  lady.  Shall  we  turn 
around  ?  " 

"I  think  we  are  already  half 
through  it,"  answered  Jane  in  a 
somewhat  exasperated  tone.  "  The 
end  cannot  be  far  distant." 

"  It  is  there  behind  the  latticed 
gate." 
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"Well,  then,  let  us  go  forward.'' 
They  had  advanced  a  hundred 
steps  or  more,  when  a  new  obstacle 
loomed  up.  The  deepest  portions 
of  the  path  were  quite  overflowed 
by  the  rain,  which  here  formed  a 
real  lake,  that,  enclosing  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  passage,  was  not  to 
be  avoided.  The  unhappy  guide 
halted  in  utter  confusion. 

**You  cannot  possibly  pass 
through  here,"  he  said  anxiously. 

"  I  will  try  !  "  answered  Jane 
resignedly,  and  placed  the  tip  of 
her  foot  in  the  water ;  but  he  ex- 
citedly held  her  back. 

^Impossible  1  The  water  is  a  foot 
deep.  Kyou  only — ^if  you  would 
allow  me  to  cany  you  over." 

The  question  was  very  timidly 
uttered,  and  with  a  half  sympa- 
thetic, half  derisive  glance,  Jane's 
eyes  swept  the  tall  but  very  slen- 
der and  delicate  form  with  its  bow- 
ed shoidders. 

"I  thank  you  I"  she  returned 
with  unconcealed  irony.  "The 
burden  might  be  too  heavy  for 
you. 

The  irony  had  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  hitherto  timid  stranger. 
A  scarlet  flush  suddenly  shot  over 
the  pale  face;  with  a  single  effort, 
he  drew  himself  up,  lifted  the 
young  lady  in  his  arms,  and  rushed 
with  her  into  the  midst  of  the  wa- 
ter. All  this  passed  so  suddenly, 
that  Jane,  surprised  and  confound- 
ed had  no  time  for  resistance,  but 


now  she  made  a  hasty  movement, 
resolved  to  wade  through  the  deep 
water,  rather  than  permit  a  lib- 
erty taken  without  her  consent. 
All  at  once,  she  met  his  eyes. 
Was  it  the  dumb,  almost  plaintive 
entreaty  that  lay  in  them,  or  was 
there  something  quite  other — some- 
thing strange  in  this  glance?  Jane's 
eyes  fell  slowly,  the  former  op- 
pressive feeling  returned  with  re- 
doubled  might,  and  she  remained 
motionless,  while  with  a  strength 
none  would  have  dreamed  that 
those  arms  possessed,  he  carried 
her  all  the  way  over. 

**  I  b^  yourpardon,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  as,  timidly  and  re- 
spectfully, he  set  down  his  burden 
at  the  garden  gate. 

"I  thank  you,"  replied  Jane, 
curtly  and  coldly,  as  she  herself 
thrust  open  the  gate,  and  entered. 

She  had  only  taken  a  few  steps 
in  the  garden,  when  a  tall,  almost 
gigantic,  figure  loomed  up  before 
her. 

"Herr  Professor,  in  Heaven's 
name,  what  tempted  you  to  go  out 
in  such  weather,"  he  said.  "  And 
without  an  umbrella  tool  You 
may  have  taken  a  cold,  a  fever, 
your  death — ^and  the  plaid  I  Herr 
Professor,  where  then  have  you 
left  your  plaid?" 

Vexed  and  almost  offended,  the 
professor  turned  away  from  the 
anxious  servant,  who,  armed  with 
an  immense  umbrella,  sought  to 
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p?»tect  him  in  such  an  obtrusive 
way. 

"  But  Frederic  1  Do  you  not  see 
the  lady?"  He  pointed  to  Jane 
whom  in  his  great  excitement  Fred- 
eric had  not  remarked.  This  new 
event,  the  appearance  of  a  lady  by 
his  master's  side,  seemed  to  entirely 
transcend  the  servant's  powers  of 
comprehension ;  he  let  the  umbrella 
fall,  and  stared  at  both  with  wide- 
open  mouth,  and  in  such  boundless 
astonishment  that  it  was  very  evi- 
dent such  a  thing  had  never  hap- 
pened before. 

The  professor  made  a  hasty  end 
to  his  speechless  consternation. 
"  It  is  the  young  lady  who  was  ex- 
pected at  Doctor  Stephen's,"  he 
said.  "Go,  now,  and  tell  the 
doctor —  " 

He  had  time  to  say  no  more ;  for 
scarce  had  Frederic  caught  the  first 
words,  when,  with  an  unintelligible 
exclamation,  he  turned  suddenly, 
and  shot  away  in  mighty  strides. 
Jane  remained  motionless,  gash- 
ing at  the  professor ;  her  manner 
plainly  betrayed  what  she  began  to 
think  of  her  German  countrymen, 
and  after  this  meeting  with  these 
two  first  specimens,  she  began  to 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  their  sani- 
ty.  The  master  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vant was  ridiculous  in  her  eyes. 

Meantime,  in  the  house,  Fred- 
eric's cry  of  announcement  had 
caused  a  positive  uproar.  Doors 
were  opened  and  shut  violently. 


stairs  creaked  under  light  and 
heavy  footfalls ;  they  seemed  to  be 
in  eager  haste  to  improvise  some 
new  reception  ceremonies,  or  to 
place  in  order  those  already  begun  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  Jane,  accompan- 
ied by  the  professor,  approached  the 
front  door,  a  new  surprise  awaited 
her.  Rich  garlands  of  flowers  sur- 
rounded doors  and  pillars,  a  giant 
"  Welcome  "  was  displayed  over  the 
former ;  flowers  were  strewn  upon 
floors  and  stairways,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  stood  the  tall  Fred- 
eric, with  an  immense  bouquet  in  his 
hand,  which,  with  a  proud  smile  on 
his  broad  face,  he  held  in  rather  an 
awkward  manner,  right  before  the 
young  girl's  nose. 

Such  a  reception  was  evidently 
not  to  Miss  Forest's  taste.  In  her 
father's  house,  all  such  superfluous 
sentimentality  had  been  suppressed 
in  the  sacne  measure  as  all  undue 
familiarity  with  servants  had  been 
avoided.  Jane's  brows  contracted, 
she  scanned  the  servant  from  head 
to  foot,  and  as  he,  abashed  at  this 
ungracious  stare,  stepped  to  one 
side,  with  a  haughty  wave  of  the 
hand  in  which  there  lay  small 
thanks,  but  a  great  deal  of  cold 
repulsion,  she  swept  past  him  up 
the  stairs,  without  deigning  a  glance 
at  the  festal  adornments  in  her 
honor,  and  arrived  at  their  head, 
where  Doctor  Stephen  and  his  wife 
stood  to  meet  her. 

The  professor,  as  if  spell-bound, 
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stood  below,  and  gazed  at  her 
through  the  door,  which  remained 
open  for  a  moment.  He  saw  how 
the  young  lady  at  this  very  pecu- 
liar first  meeting  with  her  relatives, 
before  whom  she  appeared  un- 
expectedly, drenched  with  rain, 
through  the  garden  gate  and  in  the 
company  of  an  entire  stranger,  did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  her  self-pos- 
session. She  stepped  up  to  her 
uncle,  with  cool  politeness,  reached 
him  her  hand,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  expression,  offered  her  cheek 
to  be  kissed  by  her  aunt.  She  then 
drew  herself  up,  and  stood  before 
them  both,  resolute,  majestic,  and 
self-conscious,  as  if  at  that  very  first 
moment  of  meeting,  she  would  pro- 
test against  any  future  guardian- 
ship or  dictation  from  them. 

The  door  closed,  and  as  if  awak- 
ing from  a  dream,  the  professor 
started  up,  and  glanced  around  at 
Frederic.  The  poor  fellow  still 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  the 
flowers  had  fallen  from  his  hands, 
and  he  stared  motionless  after  the 
proud,  beautiful  apparition,  that 
had  so  rudely  repelled  him.  His 
master  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, 

"  Come  up  with  me,  Frederic  ?  " 

At  these  words,  some  life  enter- 

;         ed  the  poor  fellow's  face,  which 

\        gradually  assumed  an  expression  of 

,        deep  mortification.    He  passed  his 

band  through  his  ash-blonde  hair, 

and  with   bis    clear  blue  eyes,  m 


which  stood  some  tears,  he  gazed 
at  his  master. 

^'  But  what  have  I  done  so  much 
out  of  the  way?"  he  asked  in  a 
pathetic  tone. 

"  Never  mind,  Frederic,"  said  the 
professor  kindly.  "  The  young  lady 
is  evidently  not  acquainted  with 
our  German  manners  of  reception. 
Come,  now  I " 

Frederic  obeyed.  He  bent  down 
and  picked  up  his  bouquet,  but  at 
sight  of  it,  the  former  mortification 
seemed  to  give  place  to  resentment. 
With  an  expression  of  rage,  he 
hurled  the  bouquet  far  out  into  the 
garden. 

"Frederic I"  The  exclamation 
and  the  grave  tone  of  his  master 
brought  the  servant  at  once  to  re- 
flection. 

"  I  am  coming,  Herr  Professor  I " 
he  replied  humbly,  and  wiping 
away  the  tears  with  his  hand,  with 
bowed  head,  he  softly  followed  his 
master  up  the  stairs. 


* 


More  than  six  weeks  had  already 
passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
young  American,  and  she  still  re- 
mained a  stranger  in  the  house  of 
her  relatives.  It  was  not  their 
fault;  they  had  from  the  first  treat- 
ed her  with  the  warmest  cordiality. 
Doctor  Stephen  and  his  wife  be- 
longed to  those  good,  harmless  peo- 
ple, whose  highest  endeavor  it  is  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
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disturbed  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way.  The  deceased  Forest  had 
judged  his  brother-in-law  righte- 
ously, when  he  declared  that  he  had 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  himself 
and  wife  and  children  to  America, 
partly  out  of  a  good  heart,  but  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  rid  of  the  de- 
magogue, who  threatened  to  bring 
his  otherwise  loyal  family  into  con- 
stant annoyance  and  suspicion. 

The  doctor  had  very  much  re- 
gretted that  his  sister's  destiny  was 
united  to  that  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  who  in  his  pride  and  obstinacy, 
would  let  his  family  starve  rather 
than  accept  the  slightest  assistance 
from  relatives;  and  he  had  been 
most  firm  in  his  conviction,  that 
this  dreamy,  eccentric  radical  would 
go  to  ruin  in  matter-of-fact  Amer- 
ica. It  had  happened  otherwise, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  success  had 
won  its  homage.  Although  Doctor 
Stephen  and  his  wife  had  once 
anxiously  shunned  all  mention  of 
their  Forest  relatives,  they  had  of 
late  years,  gladly  and  often,  spoken 
of  their  brother-in-law,  the  million- 
aire across  the  ocean,  and  the  pros- 
pective visit  of  his  daughter  had 
thrown  them  into  no  small  excite- 
ment. If  the  orphan  niece  had 
come  to  them  poor  and  helpless, 
she  would  have  been  greeted  with 
open  arms ;  but  the  young  heiress 
was  received  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  this  was  what 
Jane  especially  demanded.    From 


the  first,  she  resisted  every  attempt 
at  outside  control,  and  the  rela- 
tives soon  found  that  they  must  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  youngf 
lady's  independence. 

In  consideration  of  her  wealth, 
they  could  cheerfully  have  foi^ven 
every  whim  and  every  fault ;  but 
they  could  not  forgive  this  persist* 
ent  coldness  and  reticence,  through 
which  no  beam  of  warmth  ever  pen- 
etrated, and  which  made  confidence 
impossible  as  disagreement.  Never, 
by  word  or  glance,  did  Jane  betray 
the  slightest  dissatisfaction  with  the 
house  in  which  she  was  a  guest. 
But  the  pitying  contempt  with 
which  this  young  lady,  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  American  luxury, 
yielded  to  their  simple,  plebeian 
way  of  life,  was  deeply  felt,  and 
wounded  none  the  less.  After  a 
few  days'  acquaintance  with  their 
niece,  the  doctor  and  his  wife  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the 
haughtiest,  most  heartless  creature 
in  the  world. 

In  one  respect,  Jane  did  herself 
wrong;  her  haughtiness  was  not 
founded  on  the  possession  of  riches 
or  personal  advantages;  but  up- 
on that  intellectual  superiority 
through  which  she  ruled  all  around 
her,  and  which  she,  ere  long,  began 
to  make  evident  in  a  wider  circle. 
Reared  in  the  freedom  of  American 
life,  she  thought  the  respect  here 
paid  to  leading  personages  slavish, 
the  exclusiveness  of  certain  cirdes 
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lidieulons,    and    tlie    interminable 
tides  and  ceremonies    of  German 
«ociety  called    forth  her  bitterest 
irony.     Her    relatives,    in   mortal 
terror,  frequently  heard  her  intrude 
tbese  opinions  in   the  presence  of 
Btnngers ;    but    they    need    have 
grren  themselves    no    uneasiness. 
Hiss  Forest  Tvas  an  American  and 
a  reputed  millionaire,  two  peculiar- 
ities which  gave  her  entire  freedom 
to  do  and  say  what  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  another ;  and  this 
so  much  the  more  as  her  betrothal  re- 
mained a  secret.  There  was  scarcely 
a  fiimily  of  position  in  the  city  who 
did  not  cherish  some  hopes  of  fu- 
ture relationship  with  this  eligible 
young  heiress;  and  so,  upon  her 
entrance  into  society,  Jane  found 
herself    courted    and  flattered,   a 
state  of  things  not  at  all  new  to 
her.     All  the  world  was  enraptur- 
ed 'with  her  beauty,  which  was  in 
such  striking  contrast  to  the  serene, 
blooming  freshness  of  the  Rhine- 
land  maidens ;    they  flattered  her 
pride  which  so  often  wounded ;  they 
admired   the  intellect   which  she 
hardly  thought  it  worth  her  while 
to  display  in  these  stupid  circles. 
The  young  students  who,  without 
exception,  admired  and  wondered 
at  this  foreign  meteor  which  had 
made  so    sudden    an    appearance 
among  them,  left  no  opportunity 
unemployed  to  approach  and  give 
expression  to  their  homage.    But 
none  succeeded  even  for  a  moment, 


in  penetrating  the  icy  indifference 
and  chill  decorum  of  this  young 
lady.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
her  father,  she  had,  upon  her  first 
arrival  in  Germany,  girt  herself 
about  with  this  icy  dignity  and 
haughtiness,  almost  as  with  a  coat 
of  mail. 

Doctor  Stephen  owned  a  pretty 
house  in  the  handsomest  part  of  B. 
His  family  occupied  only  its  lower 
story;  the  upper  was  rented  to 
Professor  Femow,  who,  called  to 
the  university  almost  three  years 
ago,  had  since  had  his  lodgings  here. 
A  scientific  work  which  had  made 
a  profound  sensation  in  the  learned 
world,  had  won  for  the  young  man 
this  professorship  in  B.  He  had 
come  here,  an  entire  stranger,  with- 
out recommendations  or  acquaint- 
ances, and  attended  only  by  his 
servant ;  but  at  his  very  first  lec- 
tures, he  had  enforced  marked  at- 
tention from  his  colleagues,  and 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  among 
the  students.  With  this  success  he 
had  been  content;  the  professor 
was  not  a  man  to  assert  himself,  or 
claim  any  especial  place  in  Society. 
He  anxiously  avoided  all  inter- 
course not  indispensable  to  his 
calling ;  he  made  no  visits  and  re* 
ceived  none;  he  shunned  all  ac- 
quaintanceship, declined  every  in- 
vitation, and  lived  in  the  solitude 
of  his  studies.  His  delicate  health 
always  served  him  as  an  excuse. 
At  first  the  people  of  B.  had  been 
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unwilling  to  accept  this  apology, 
and  had  sought  to  ascribe  his 
strange  exclusiveness  to  Heaven 
knows  what  mysterious  and  dan- 
gerous motives;  but  now  they 
were  convinced  that  the  professor 
was  the  gentlest,  most  harmless  man 
in  the  world,  whom  only  his  pas- 
sion for  study,  combined  with 
his  really  impaired  health,  had  led 
into  such  a  way  of  life- 
Several  of  his  colleagues,  who 
had  approached  nearer  to  him  in 
the  way  of  official  relations,  spoke 
with  wondering  admiration  of  his 
astonishing  knowledge  and  his  as- 
tonishing modesty,  which  really 
shunned  all  recognition,  all  emerg- 
ing from  retirement;  but  from 
their  full  hearts  they  were  content 
with  this,  for  they  best  knew  how 
dangerous  such  a  man  might  be- 
come to  their  authority,  if,  with 
this  fulness  of  knowledge,  was 
united  an  obtrusive  personality 
and  an  energetic  character.  So, 
without  opposition,  they  let  him 
go  on  in  his  silent  way ;  his  learn- 
ing was  esteemed  without  envy, 
his  lectures  were  numerously  at- 
tended ;  but  he  played  as  unimpor- 
tant a  rfile  in  the  university  as  in 
society,  and  lived  like  a  veritable 
hermit  in  the  midst  of  B. 

Doctor  Stephen  found  no  occa- 
sion of  complaint  against  his  quiet 
tenant,  who  brought  neither  noise 
nor  disturbance  into  the  house; 
who  punctually  paid  his  rent,  and 


who,  when  upon  rare  occasions  he 
became  visible,  gave  a  polite 
greeting  but  shunned  any  longer 
conversation.  The  doctor  was  al- 
most the  only  one  who,  at  the  pro- 
fessor's frequent  attacks  of  illness, 
entered  his  rooms,  or  came  into 
any  closer  relations  with  him ;  but 
the  doctor's  wife,  who  would  gladly 
have  taken  the  sick  man  under  her 
motherly  wing,  had  not  succeeded 
in  her  efforts,  and  must  content 
herself  with  bringing  the  servant 
under  her  domestic  sway  instead 
of  his  master. 

Frederic  was  not  gifted  with 
surpassing  intelligence  nor  with 
especial  strength  of  comprehension ; 
his  intellectual  abilities  were  small, 
but  in  their  stead,  Nature  had 
given  him  a  giant  body,  and  re- 
placed his  other  defects  by  a  bound- 
less good  nature  and  a  really  touch- 
ing devotion  to  his  master.  But 
quite  in  contrast  to  him,  he  had  a 
most  decided  inclination  to  associ- 
ate with  others',  and  was  delighted 
to  employ  for  others,  the  abundant 
leisure  which  the  professor  allowed 
him ;  and  so  he  helped  the  doctor's 
wife  in  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
in  the  garden.  In  this  way  he  had 
gradually  become  a  sort  of  factotum 
for  both,  without  whose  help  no- 
thing could  be  done,  and  it  had 
been  he  who,  through  hours  of  ex- 
ertion, and  an  expenditure  of  all  his 
powers  of  invention,  had  prepared 
that  unsuccessful  welcome  for  the 
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young  American.  Since  that  scene 
he  always  avoided  her,  half-timidly, 
half-Tesentfully. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
Was  rr  Sickness  ob  - 


June,  with  its  oppressively  hot 
days,  was  at  an  end.  In  Professor 
Femow's  lodgings  it  was  as  silent 
as  a  church  on  a  week-day ;  noth- 
ing moved  here,  not  a  sound  broke 
the  profound  stillness  that  reigned 
in  these  apartments.  One  room 
was  like  another ;  book-case  suc- 
'  ceeded  book-case,  and  upon  each 
stood  volumes  in  endless  rows. 
The  curtains  were  let  down,  a  dim 
twilight  prevailed.  The  genius 
and  the  science  of  centuries  were 
heaped  together  here,  but  not  a 
single  fresh  breath  of  air  intruded 
into  this  solemn  seclusion. 

In  this  study,  which  differed 
from  the  other  rooms  in  nothing 
but  perhaps  a  still  greater  mass  of 
books,  sat  the  professor  before  his 
writing  table,  but  he  was  not  at 
work;  pen  and  paper  lay  unused 
before  him ;  his  head  thrown  back 
against  the  upholstery  of  his  easy 
chair,  his  arms  crossed,  he  gazed 

1  fixedly  at  the  ceiling.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  green  window  curtains 
that    made    his    face    appear    so 

/        strangely  pale  and  ill,  but  his  bear- 

'  ixig  also  exprc^ssed  an  infinite  wea- 
^  8 


riness,as  if  both  mind  and  body  were 
wrought  to  their  utmost  tension, 
and  his  eyes  betrayed  nothing  of 
that  intensity  of  thought — which 
is  perhaps  just  about  to  solve  some 
scientific  problem;  there  lay  in- 
them  only  that  melancholy,  pur- 
poseless reverie  which  so  often  ab- 
sorbs the  poet,  so  seldom  the  man 
of  science. 

The  door  opened,  and  softly  as 
this  had  happened,  the  professor 
trembled  with  that  susceptibility 
peculiar  to  very  nervous  persons ; 
Doctor  Stephen  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  and  behind  him  the  anx- 
ious, care-worn  face  of  Frederic 
was  visible. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  doc- 
tor entering  the  room.  "I  have 
come  to  give  you  another  lecture. 
You  are  not  so  well  to-day,  are 
you?" 

The  professor  glanced  at  him  in 
surprise,  "  You  are  mistaken,  doc- 
tor 1  I  find  myself  quite  well. 
There  must  be  a  misunderstanding, 
I  did  not  send  for  you?" 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  doctor, 
coolly.  "You  would  not  send  for 
me  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
or  death,  but  this  Frederic  here* 
has  declared  to  me  that  all  is  not 
quite  right  with  you." 

"And  indeed  it  is  not,"  said 
Frederic,  who,  as  he  saw  the  dis- 
pleased glance  of  his  master,  had 
taken  refuge  behind  the  doctor,  and 
placed  himself  under  that  gentle- 
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man's  valiant  protection,  "He 
has  not  been  well  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  know  now  just  when  it  be- 
gan; it  was  that  day  when,  the 
Herr  Professor  went  out  in  the 
rain  without  his  umbrella  and  came 
back  with  that  American  Miss  and 
without  his  shawl  " — 

"  Silence,  Frederic  I  "  interrupt- 
ed the  professor  suddenly,  and 
with  such  a  vehemence,  that  Fred- 
eric started  back  affrighted  before 
that  imwonted  tone.  "  You 
would  do  better  to  attend  to  your 
own  affairs,  than  to  meddle  with 
things  you  know  nothing  about. 
Oo  now,  and  leave  us  alone  I  " 

Confounded  at  the  unwonted 
.severity  of  his  usually  indulgent 
master,  Frederic  obeyed  reluctant- 
ly, but  the  doctor,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  professor's 
glance,  which  plainly  enough  be- 
trayed a  wish  for  his  withdraw- 
al, drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down 
in  it. 

"  You  have  been  at  your  studies 
Again?  Of  course  1  This  magnifi- 
•cent  summer's-day,  when  all  the 
world  hastens  out  into  the  open 
air,  you  sit  here  from  morning  to 
night,  or  rather  until  far  into  the 
night,  at  your  writing  desk.  Tell 
fne,  for  God's  sake,  how  long  do 
you  think  this  can  go  on,  and  you 
bear  up  under  it  ?  " 

The  professor,  although  not 
without  evident .  reluctance,  had 
resumed  his  former  seat,  and  ap- 


peared not  yet  to  have  become 
master  of  his  excitement.  "  I  must 
have  taken  cold,"  he  said,  evasively. 

"  No,  it  is  not  cold,"  interrupted 
the  doctor,  ^^  it  all  comes  from  so 
much  study,  which  has  now  become 
a  mania  with  you,  and  will  bring 
you  to  your  grave  if  you  do  not 
allow  yourself  some  recreation. 
How  often  I  have  preached  this  to 
you  I  But  what  can  one  do  with 
a  patient  who  always  listens  gently 
and  patiently,  always  says  'yes,' 
and  always  does  just  the  contrary 
to  what  he  is  ordered  to  do  1 " 

The  professor  had  indeed  listen- 
ed with  great  patience.  "  I  have 
always  followed  your  directions," 
he  affirmed  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  yes,  literally  I  If,  for  exam* 
pie,  I  sent  you  to  bed,  you  lay- 
down  obediently,  but  had  lamp 
and  books  brought  to  the  bedside, 
and  studied  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  instead  of  until  two. 
You  must  possess  a  good  constitu- 
tion to  enable  you  to  do  all  this ; 
until  now  it  was  only  your  nerves 
that  were  ruined.  If  you  go  on  in 
this  way  a  year  longer,  you  will 
have  the  consumption ;  I  give  you 
my  word  for  that  1 " 

The  professor  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand,  and  gazed  straight  before 
him.  "So  much  the  better!"  he 
said  resignedly. 

The  doctor  sprang  up  impatient- 
ly, and  noisily  shoved  back  his 
chair.     "  There  we  have  it  1     You 
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redly  long  for  death!  There  is 
nothing  healthy  in  your  learning. 
Consumption  of  mind  and  body; 
that  is  the  end  of  it  all." 

Femow  had  risen  at  the  same 
time.  He  smiled  sadly.  ^^Give 
me  up,  doctor ;  I  repay  your  care 
only  with  ingratitude  I  My  health 
is  entirely  undermined,  I  myself  am 
best  conscious  of  this,  and  with  all 
your  good  will  and  all  your  medi- 
cines you  cannot  help  me." 

**  With  medicines — ^no,"  said  the 
doctor  gravely.  "Only  a  radical 
cure  can  save  you ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
quite  useless  to  advise  you." 

"  And  what  would  your  advice 
be?"  asked  the  professor  abstract- 
edly, fastening  his  glance  again 
upon  his  books. 

"  For  a  year — ^for  a  whole  year 
long,  you  ought  not  to  touch  a 
pen,  not  even  to  look  into  a  book, 
and  above  all,  not  to  think  of  a 
syllable  of  science.  Instead  of  this 
you  must  take  constant  physical 
exercise,  and  if  you  can  obtain  it 
in  no  other  way,  work  with  hoe 
and  spade  in  the  garden  and  keep 
at  it  until  you  grow  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  can  defy  every  change  of 
weather.  Don't  look  at  me  in  such 
astonishment,  as  if  I  were  pointing 
you  out  the  direct  way  to  the  other 
world ;  such  an  entirely  shattered 
nervous  system  as  yours,  only  the 
most  powerful  remedies  can  avail. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  such 
treatment,  energetically  begun,  and 


persistently  carried  through,  will 
save  you  in  spite  of  aU  these  pre- 
monitions of  death." 

The  professor  shook  his  head  in- 
credulously. "Then  I  certainly 
must  despair  of  cure;  you  must 
yourself  know  that  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  day  laborer  in  my  posi- 
tion is  impossible." 

**  I  know  it  to  my  sorrow !  And 
you  are  the  last  who  yield  to  such 
requirements.  Well  then,  study 
on  in  Heaven's  name,  and  prepare 
yourself  for  the  consumption.  I 
have  preached  and  warned  enough. 
—Adieu!" 

With  these  words,  spoken  in 
great  exasperation,  the  good  natur- 
ed,  but  somewhat  choleric  Doctor 
Stephen  took  his  hat  and  went  out 
at  the  door ;  but  in  the  ante-room, 
the  giant  figure  of  Frederic  had 
posted  itself, — ^there  was  a  dumb, 
questioning  look  upon  his  anxious 
face.  —  The  doctor  shook  his 
head. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  done  with 
your  master,  Frederic  I"  he  said. 
"  Give  him  his  usual  medicine,  it  is 
the  old  complaint  that  has  again" — 

"Oh  no,  it  is  not  that  I"  interrupt- 
ed Frederic  with  great  positi veness, 
"  it  is  something  entirely  new,  this 
time,  and  since  that  day  when  the 
American  Miss"— 

The  doctor  laughed  aloud.  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  make  the  arrival 
of  my  niece  answerable  for  your 
professor's  iUnesf^"  he  said,  greatly 
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diverted  at  this  juxtaposition  of 
things. 

Frederic  lapsed  into  an  embar- 
rassed silence.  This  certainly  had 
not  been  his  intention;  he  only 
knew  that  both  these  incidents 
occurred  together. 

"  Well,  and  how  is  it  really  with 
your  master  this  time  ?  "  asked  the. 
doctor. 

Frederic,  greatly  embarrassed, 
kept  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hands ;  a 
literal  description  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  so  impressed  him, 
was  beyond  his  power  of  language. 
'•  I  do  not  know — ^but  he  is  entirely 
unlike  himself,"  he  persisted,  ob- 
stinately. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  doctor 
curtly.  "  I  must  know  that  better. 
You  give  him  the  usual  medicines, 
and  then  above  all  see  that  you  get 
him  away  from  his  writing  desk  to- 
day, and  out  into  the  open  air; 
but  take  care  that  for  his  especial 
recreation  he  does  not  pack  a  folio 
along  with  him.    Do  you  hear?  " 

So  saying,  the  physician  went 
down  the  stairs,  and  when  he  had 
arrived  there,  asked  for  his  niece. 

"  She  has  gone  out,"  replied  Frau 
Stephen  in  a  very  ill  humor.  "  She 
went  at  four,  and,  as  usual,  alone. 
Speak  with  her,  doctor,  I  implore 
you,  once  again,  and  represent  to 
her  the  impropriety  and  adventure- 
someness  of  these  long,  solitary 
walks," 

"  I  ?  "  said  the  doctor ;  "  no,  my 


dear,  that  is  your  business,  you  must 
expostulate,  with  her  yourself." 

"Expostulate!"  cried  the  old 
lady,  angrily ;  "as  if  anyone  could 
succeed  in  that  with  Jane ;  when- 
ever I  venture  a  slight  hint  as  to 
this  or  any  other  of  her  indepen- 
dent proceedings,  I  receive  this 
invariable  reply :  *  Dear  aunt,  please 
leave  all  such  matters  to  my  dis- 
cretion ; '  and  not  another  word 
am  I  allowed  to  say." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  And  do  you  really  believe 
I  should  succeed  any  better?"  he 
asked. 

"But  half  the  city  is  already 
talking  about  the  freedom  of  this 
girl  "  cried  the  Frau  Doctor,  excit- 
edly, "  Everybody  thinks  us  ac- 
countable for  it  all,  and  everybody  is 
wondeiing  why  we  allow  her  to  go 
on  as  she  does." 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?  "  returned  the 
doctor  with  stoical  calmness. 
"Well,  then,  I  only  wish  that  all 
these  people  who  are  criticising  us^ 
could  have  Jane  Forest  in  their 
houses  a  single  week  just  to  test 
their  own  authority.  They  would 
soon  get  tired  enough  of  trying 
to  control  her.  Jane,  with  her 
bluntless,  and  our  professor  up  there 
with  his  gentleness,  are  two  ob- 
stinate mortals,  with  whom  all  B. 
can  do  nothing.  And  so  the  only 
thing  you  and  I  can  do  about  it, 
wife,  is  just  let  them  both  have  their 
own  way." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Hebo  of  the  Pen. 

The  doctor  was  right.  Miss 
Forest  troubled  herself  very  little 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  B. 
thought  her  solitary  wandering 
proper  or  not.  Not  that  she  had 
any  especial  inclination  for  solitary 
dreamy  roamings,  but  she  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  en- 
virons of  the  town ;  and  as,  after 
Atkin's  departure,  she  found  no  one 
she  thought  worthy  to  accompany 
her,  she  went  alone. 

One   day,    after  a  longer  walk 
than  usual,  which  took  her  some 
hours'  distance  from  B.,she  ascended 
the  Rudnberg,  from  whose  summit 
there  was  a  view  of  an  ancient  cas- 
tle.    Wearied  with  the  long  walk, 
she  sat  down  upon  a  relic  of  the 
old  wall,  and  leaning  against  the 
rock,  gazed  far  out  into  the  land- 
scape. The  misty  veil  which,  on  the 
day  of  her  arrival,  had  so  densely 
enveloped  all,  had  now  lifted,  and 
the    beauties    then     hidden    from 
her   view,   now  bathed  in  golden 
sunlight,  lay  outspread  at  her  feet. 
She  leaned  farther  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  wall.     This  German 
landscape  had  an  unwonted  effect 
upon  her ;  around  it  hovered  a  some- 
thing which  at  sight  of  the  grand- 
est natural  scenery  she  had  never 
experienced,  a  breath  of  melancholy, 
of  Ionging,of  home-sickness.  Home- 


sickness !  She  had  never  understood 
the  word,  not  even  when  she  had 
seen  her  mother  die  of  the  malady, 
— not  even  when  it  had  so  over- 
powered her  father  in  his  dyinghour. 
Now,  when  she  trod  the  soil,  to 
which  she,  a  stranger  in  all  else, 
still  belonged  by  the  sacred  right  of 
birth,  there  rose  within  her  soul, 
dimly  and  mysteriously,  as  it  were 
a  distant,  half  sunken  remembrance 
of  that  early  childhood,  when 
her  father  had  not  watched  over 
her  education,  but  had  confided  it 
entirely  to  her  mother, who,  with  old 
songs  and  legends,  had  awakened  in 
the  child  that  longing  which  later 
the  father's  influence  had  so  entirely 
obliterated  or  changed  into  bitter- 
ness. 

It  was  a  strange,  almost  uncanny 
feeling  for  Jane ;  and  she  knew  the 
very  moment  when  it  began.  Not 
at  sight  of  a  magnificent  prospect 
like  this,  not  at  the  rich  landscape- 
pictures  of  a  tour  up  the  Rhine, 
which  she  had  a  little  while  before 
made  with  her  uncle  and  Atkins, 
had  this  feeling  first  awakened. 
No,  it  was  amid  the  swaying  mists 
of  that  country  road,  at  the  edge 
of  that  willow  hedge,  from  whose 
buds  the  first  green  of  spring  burst 
forth,  when  that  gray  veil  envel- 
oped all  around,  and  only  the  mur- 
mur of  the  river  broke  through  the 
silence ;  then  it  had  for  the  first  time 
awakened,  and,  in  an  unaccounta- 
ble manner,  it  always  attached  it- 
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self  to  the  form  of  the  man  who  had 
at  that  time  stood  near  her.  Jane 
thought  only  seldom,  and  always 
with  a  sort  of  aversion,  of  that  meet- 
ing. In  spite  of  the  ludicrousness 
of  the  hero,  there  lay  in  it  something 
of  that  romance,  which  the  matter- 
of-fact  daughter  of  Forest  so  much 
despised ;  and  now,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  repel  the  intrusive  and 
ever-recurring  remembrance,  this 
became  impossible ; — she  caught 
the  sound  of  an  advancing  foot- 
step, and  Professor  Fernow  him- 
self came  around  the  angle  of  the 
wall. 

For  a  moment,  Jane  almost  lost 
her  presence  of  mind  at  the  sudden 
apparition  which  so  peculiarly  re- 
sponded to  her  thoughts ;  but  the 
professor  seemed  really  frightened 
at  so  unexpected  a  sight  of  her.  He 
started  back,  and  made  a  movement 
to  turn  around,  but  all  at  once,  the 
impoliteness  of  such  a  step  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  him ;  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  bowed  silently,  and 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  where  he  took  his  stand  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  young  lady ; 
and  still,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  space,  they  were  none  too  far 
apart. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  their 
meeting  upon  the  suburban  high- 
way, that  they  had  found  them- 
selves alone  together.  Their  cas- 
ual and  unavoidable  meetings  in 
the  house  and  garden  had  always 


been  signalized  by  the  profes- 
sor with  a  shy  bow,  which  Jane 
had  coolly  returned ;  they  had  both 
shunned  all  conversation,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  would  preserve 
the  usual  silence  to-day.  The  pro- 
fessor had  arrived,  exhausted,  and 
out  of  breath ;  neither  the  weariness 
of  the  long  pathway,  nor  the  exer- 
tion of  climbing,  which  he  had  so 
conscientiously  undertaken  in  res- 
ponse to  his  physician's  order  for 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
had  sufficed  to  redden  his  cheeks, 
upon  which  lay  the  same  ashy  pallor 
they  had  worn  that  afternoon ;  and 
the  deep  lines  on  the  young  man's 
forehead,  the  dark  rings  around  the 
eyes, — all  these  only  too  well  con- 
firmed what  Jane  had  often  heard 
from  her  uncle,  that  the  professor 
was  working  hunself  to  death,  that 
his  days  were  numbered. 

And  still, — ^her  thoughts  must 
keep  reverting  to  that  moment 
when  he  had  stood  with  her  before 
the  flooded  pathway.  Those  had 
not  been  the  arms  of  a  consumptive 
which  had  so  vigorously  lifted  her, 
so  easily  and  safely  carried  her ; 
and  that  quick  flush  of  excitement 
at  her  question  of  his  strength,  had 
been  anything  but  an  indication  of 
illness.  She  could  not  resolve  the 
contradiction  between  that  moment 
and  the  usually  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  young  man,  which  to- 
day was  more  plainly  than  ever  re- 
vealed to  her  eyes. 
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"Do  you  often  climb  the  Rudn- 
hergy  Mr.  Femow?"  began  the 
young  lady  at  last,  for  the  obstmate 
silence  of  the  professor  left  her  no 
choice  but  to  open  the  conversatidn, 
and  she  had  heard  enough  of  this 
eccentric  man  to  be  aVare  that 
nothing  offensive  lay  in  his  silence. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he 
turned  hastily  around,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  made  an  effort  to  retain  in 
her  presence,  his  usual  dreamy,  ab- 
sent manner. 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
the  environs  of  B.  I  visit  it  as  often 
as  my  time  permits." 

'*And  tliat  is  perhaps  very  sel- 
dom?" 

"  It  is  so,  and  especially  this  sum- 
mer, when  I  must  dedicate  all  my 
strength  to  an  arduous  work." 

"  Are  you  writing  another  learned 
work?"  asked  Jane  in  a  slightly 
ironical  tone. 

"A  scientific  one,"  returned  the 
professor  with  an  emphasis  that 
equalled  the  irony. 
Jane's  lips  curled  in  derision. 
"  You  think  perhaps,  Miss  Forest, 
that  this  is  both  a  thanklesi)  and 
fruitless  effort,"  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  none  too 
great  reverence  for  book-learning, 
and  that  I  cannot  at  all  comprehend 
how  one  can  lay  his  whole  life,  a 
free-will  offering  upon  the  altar  of 
science,  and  write  books  which,  like 


yours.  Professor  Femow,  are  of  in- 
terest only  to  the  learned,  and  which 
to  the  rest  ofmankind,  must  always 
remain  dead,  fruitless  and  value- 


This  was  another  specimen  of 
Jane's  horrible  frankness,  which 
had  so  often  thrown  her  uncle  into 
despair;  but  the  professor  seemed 
neither  surprised  nor  wounded.  He 
fixed  his  large  melancholy  eyes 
on  the  young  lady's  face.  She  al- 
ready half  regretted  having  begun 
the  conversation,  for  if  she  could 
better  hold  her  ground  before  these 
eyes  than  at  that  first  interview, 
they  still  called  forth  that  torturing, 
anxious  sensation  she  could  not 
control. 

"  And  who  tells  you,  Miss  Forest, 
that  I  do  it  of  my  own  free  will  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  peculiarly  emphatic 
tone. 

"  Well,  one  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  forced  into  such  a  direc- 
tion," replied  Jane. 

"  But  supposing  a  homeless,  or- 
phaned child,  thrown  out  upon  life 
alone,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  learn- 
ed man  who  knows  and  loves  noth- 
ing in  the  wide  world  but  science  ? 
* — As  a  boy  I  was  chained  to  the 
book-table,  as  a  youth  I  was  rest- 
lessly impelled  onward,  to  exert  my 
capabilities  to  the  utmost,  until  at 
last  the  goal  was  reached.  What- 
ever I  in  youth  possessed  of  health 
or  poetry,  was  irretrievably  lost  in 
this  process,  but  he  whom  this  use- 
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less  book-learning  has  cost  such 
sacrifices,  is  bound  to  it  by  indis- 
soluble ties  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  this,  I  have  sacrificed  every 
other  longing,  and  every  hope." 

There  lay  a  sort  of  despairing 
resignation  in  these  words,  and  the 
melancholy  glance  into  Jane's  face 
which  accompanied  them,  awoke  in 
her  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
the  professor,  and  against  herself. 
Why  could  she  not  remain  calm 
under  this  glance  ?  Surely  if  any- 
thing could  have  lowered  this  man 
in  her  eyes  it  was  the  confession  he 
had  just  made.  And  so,  not  even 
from  conviction  or  from  inspiration, 
but  from  habit,  from  a  vague  senti- 
ment of  duty,  he  was  working  him- 
self to  death  !  To  Jane's  energetic 
nature,  this  passive  endurance  and 
persistence  in  a  half-enforced  call- 
ing, appeared  supremely  pitiable. 
The  man  who  did  not  possess  the 
strength  and  courage  to  rise  to  his 
proper  place  in  life,  might  just  as 
well  sink  into  nothingness  as  a  book- 
worm ! 

With  a  hasty  excited  movement, 
the  professor  had  turned  away  from 
her,  and  Jane  too  soon  found  her- 
self gazing  upon  the  landscape  now 
all  aglow  with  the  last  beams  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  roseate  halo  trans- 
figured earth  and  sky ;  the  blue 
mountains  in  their  clear,  transparent 
outlines  caught  a  new  lustre  from 
the  rosy  light  which  enwrapt  all 
the  towns  and  villages  lying  at  the 


mountain's  base ;  which  flashed  and 
flamed  in  the  green  and  golden 
waters  of  the  Rhine  as  they  flowed 
on  calm  and  majestic,  far  out  into 
the  illuminated  plain,  where  against 
the  western  horizon,  distant  and 
scarce  discernible,  like  a  giant  mist- 
picture,  the  mighty  dome  towered 
upward,  the  pride  and  crown  of  the 
old  Rhenish  stream. 

The  reflection  of  this  same  fieiy 
glow  lay  upon  the  gray,  weather- 
beaten  stones  of  the  old  castle, 
upon  the  dark  ivy  which  had  woven 
around  it  its  thick  green  meshes, 
while  the  wild,  luxuriant  vines 
hanging  over  the  abyss,  fluttered  to 
and  fro  in  the  evening  wind  ;  and 
it  lay  also  upon  the  faces  of  the 
two  up  yonder. 

Jane  was  for  some  minutes  so 
lost  in  gazing  at  the  wonderful 
illumination,  that  she  had  not  re- 
marked the  professor  standing  close 
by  her  side,  and  now,  she  was  almost 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  Can  our  Rhine  also  win  a  mo- 
ment's admiration  from  youf*^  he 
asked  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  From  me  ?  "  The  thought  sud- 
denly occurred  to  Jane  that  he  might 
have  divined  something  of  the 
weakness  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  in  this  respect.  She  had  cer- 
tainly always  retained  a  mastery 
over  her  features,  it  could  be  only 
supposition;  but  the  supposition 
vexed  her. 
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"  Fnym  mef^^  she  repeated,  in  an 
icj  tone.  "  You  may  be  partly  right, 
Professor  Feme  w,  I  find  some  very 
charming  features  in  this  landscape, 
although  upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  rather  narrow  and  poor." 

**  Narrow !  poor  I "  repeated  the 
professor  as  if  he  had  not  rightly 
understood,  while  his  glance,  in- 
credulous and  questioning,  rested 
upon  her  face. 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  call  it  so  I " 
declared  Jane  with  a  tone  of 
haughty  superiority  and  a  touch  of 
vexation.  **  To  one  who,  like  me,  has 
lived  upon  the  shores  of  the  great 
Mississippi,  who  has  seen  the  mag- 
nificence of  Niagara,  who  knows  the 
majesty  of  vast  prairies  and  prim- 
eval forests,  this  German  landscape 
can  appear  but  narrow  and  poor." 
The  professor's  face  flushed — ^a 
sign  that  he  was  beginning  to  be 
angry. 

"  If  you  measure  a  landscape  by 
space,  you  are  right.  Miss  Forest. 
We  are  apt  to  employ  other  stand- 
ards, which  might  perhaps  seem 
petty  to  you;  but  I  assure  you 
that  your  landscapes  would  appear 
to  us  supremely  empty  and  desolate ; 
that  we  should  think  them  tame  or 
dead." 

"Ah!    Do  you  know  them  so 
intimately?" 
"I  do." 

"I  really  wonder.  Professor  Fer- 
now,"  said  Jane  with  cutting  irony, 
"that,  without    having  seen    our 


landscapes,  you  are  able  to  give  so 
positive  a  verdict  in  regard  to  them. 
You  appear  to  think  our  Mississippi 
region  a  desert,  but  you  should  at 
least  know  from  your  books,  that 
the  life  which  rules  there  is  infi- 
nitely richer  and  grander  than  by 
your  Rhine." 

"  An  every-day  life  I  "  cried  the 
professor  growing  still  more  exci- 
ted; "a  hive  of  bees  in  a  restless 
struggle  for  success,  a  life  directed 
but  to  the  present  moment  I  Your 
giant  river.  Miss  Forest,  with  its 
thousand  steamers,  with  its  thriving 
populous  cities  and  luxuriant  shores, 
can  never  give  you  what  the  small- 
est wave  of  the  Rhine  brings  in 
enticing  murmurs  to  us  all;  the 
spell  of  the  past,  the  history  of 
nations,  the  poesy  of  centuries." 

"To  us" — here  the  professor 
suddenly  and  unconsciously  drop- 
ped the  English  in  which  he  had 
been  speaking,  for  his  native  Ger- 
man— "  to  us,  this  chimes  and  echoes 
through  a  thousand  songs  and  le- 
gends, it  is  wafted  to  us  in  every 
rustle  of  the  forest,  it  speaks  to  us 
in  the  voiceless  silence  of  every 
rocky  cliff.  From  our  mountains, 
from  our  castles,  the  mighty  forms 
of  the  past  descend;  in  our  cities, 
the  old  races  rise  again  in  their 
pristine  might  and  splendor;  our 
cathedrals,  memorials  of  imperish- 
able magnificence  and  power,  tower 
heavenward;  the  Loreley  entices 
and  beckons  us  down  beneath  its 
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green  waves,  in  whose  deepest 
depths,  sparkles  and  glitters  the 
Niebelungen  horde, — ^all  this  lives, 
and  enchants  ns  in  and  around  our 
Rhine,  Miss  Forest,  and  this  cei*tain- 
ly,  no — ^stranger  can  understand." 

Jane  had  listened,  first  in  sur- 
prise, then  in  wonder,  but  at  last 
in  utter  consternation.  What  had 
all  at  once  come  over  this  man. 
He  stood  before  her  erect  and  tall, 
his  face  almost  transfigured  by  an 
inner  light,  his  eyes  glowing  with 
excitement.  She  listened  to  the 
deep,  fervid  tones  of  his  voice,  she 
yielded  to  the  spell  of  his  eloquence, 
where  word  crowded  upon  word, 
picture  upon  picture,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  here  also  a  misty  veil  had 
been  riven,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse 
out  into  infinite  space — gleapaing 
with  golden  light.  The  chrysalis 
had  suddenly  fallen  from  the  pale, 
suffering  form,  which  so  long  xmder 
a  ban,  now  came  forth  into  its  true 
light,  and  soared  to  its  true  place. 

Jane  Forest  was  not  woman 
enough  to  remain  long  under  such 
an  infatuation,  without  exerting 
all  her  strength  to  break  from  it. 
Her  whole  inner  being  rose  in  arms ; 
the  whole  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
her  nature  arrayed  themselves 
against  this  power,  which  for  some 
moments  had  held  her  in  will  ess 
control,  against  this  influence  that 
had  so  oppressed  her.  She  must 
break  the  spell,  cost  what  it  would, 
and  with  quick  determination,  she 


grasped  after  the  first  weapon  that 
stood  at  her  command — ^remorseless 
irony. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  poet, 
Professor  Fernow ! "  she  said,  mock- 
ingly- 

The  professor  shuddered,  as  if  a 
shrill  discord  had  met  his  ear ;  the 
flush  in  his  face  died  out,  his  eyes 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"J.  poetf — I?'^  he  said  in  a 
half-stifled  voice. 

"  What  you  have  just  been  sajring 
did  not  sound  at  all  like  prose.** 

Fernow  sighed  deeply,  and  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Forest, 
for  having  ennuyed  you  with  poet- 
ry. Ascribe  it  to  my  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  society, — ^whose  first 
precept  is,  that  one  must  not  speak 
to  a  lady  of  that  which  she  cannot 
comprehend." 

Jane  bit  her  lips.  This  "  learned 
pedant,"  as  she  had  called  him  this 
very  morning,  was  revealing  him- 
self in  strange  ways.  Poetic  at 
one  moment,  he  could  be  cruelly 
sarcastic  at  the  next ;  but  she  was 
better  adapted  to  this  tone ;  here 
she  could  meet  him  as  equal  meets 
equal  1  The  young  lady  in  her 
vexation,  quite  overlooked  the 
deep  and  painful  excitement  which 
had  goaded  the  professor  to  a  bitter- 
ness so  unusual  with  him ;  and  she 
did  not  cease  her  thrusts.  She 
could  not  deny  herself  the  danger- 
ous  satisfaction    of  calling  forth 
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those  lightning-like  gleams  of  an- 
ger from  the  calm,  dreamy,  Bupei^ 
'ficial  being  of  this  man; — gleams 
whicli  betrayed  passionate  depths 
perhaps  imknown  to  him.  She 
felt  that  only  in  moments  of  the 
bighest  inspiration  or  of  the  high- 
est exasperation,  was  he  capable 
of  these,  and  as  it  was  beyond  her 
power  to  inspire  him,  she  resolved 
to  exasperate  him. 

**I  wonder  so  much  the  more, 
Professor  Femow,  that  you  have 
guarded  this  susceptibility  in  so 
extraordinary  a  way ;  but  really,  in 
dreaming  and  poetizing,  the  Ger- 
mans were  always  in  advance  of 
US." 

^^In  two  things  which  stand 
infinitely  low  in  your  esteem  I " 

"  I,  at  least,  am  of  the  opinion 
that  man  was  created  for  deeds 
and  not  for  dreams  I  This  poet- 
izing is  only  listless  dreaming." 

**  And  consequently  you  despise 
it!" 

**  Yes!^  Jane  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  cruelty  with  which 
she  uttered  this  rough  y^Y,  but  she 
had  been  challenged,  she  resolved  to 
wound ;  and  it  seemed  indeed  as  if 
she  had  succeeded.  A  deep  red 
flush  mounted  to  Fernowls  fore* 
head.  Strange — ^he  had  taken  it 
so  calmly  when  she  sought  to  dis- 
parage science,  but  her  attack  upon 
poetry  he  would  not  bear. 

"You  ought  to  be  less  prodigal 
of  your    contempt,  Miss  Forest," 


he  said,  "and  there  are  things 
which  deserve  it  more  than  our  po* 
etry." 

"Of  which  I  have  no  concep- 
tion." 

"  For  which  you  will  have  none, 
and  which  will  yet  assert  its  right, 
like  the  home-bud  at  that  very 
moment  when  you  called  it  poor 
and  narrow." 

Jane  was  for  a  moment  speechless 
with  pride  and  anger.  What  had 
taught  this  man,  who  in  his  revenge 
and  absence  of  mind  often  forgot 
the  simplest,  most  familiar  things, 
to  glance  so  deeply  into  her  soul, 
although  her  features  never  betray* 
ed  what  was  passing  there  ?  What 
induced  him,  with  such  exasperating 
clearness,  to  bring  to  light  senti- 
ments which  she  herself  would  not 
confess?.  For  the  first  time  that 
indefinable  oppression  she  always 
experienced  in  his  presence,  found  a 
decided  reason;  she  felt  dimly  that 
in  some  way  danger  threatened  her 
from  this  man ;  that  she  must  at  any 
price  hold  herself  far  from  him,  even 
on  account  of  this  one  provocation. 

Miss  Forest  drew  herself  up  with 
her  utmost  dignity,  and  measured 
the  professor  from  head  to  foot. 
"  I  regret,  Mr.  Fernow,"  she  said, 
"  that  your  penetrating  glance  has 
so  deceived  you.  I  alone  am  ac- 
countable for  my  sympathies  and 
antipathies ;  besides,  I  assure  you 
that  I  thoroughly  detest  sentiment- 
ality and  revery  in  whatever  form, 
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and  that  to  me  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  is  so  antagonistic  as — a  hero 
of  the  pen." 

The  word  was  spoken,  and,  as  if 
he  had  received  a  wound,  the  pro- 
fessor trembled  under  this  irony. 
The  flame  again  flashed  up  in  his 
face,  and  from  his  blue  eyes  darted 
a  lightning  glance  that  would  have 
made  any  other  than  Jane  tremble. 
For  an  instant  a  passionate,  indig- 
nant reply  seemed  to  quiver  on  his 
lips;  then  he  suddenly  averted  his 
face,  and  placed  his  hand  over  his 


Jane  stood  immovable.  Now  she 
bad  her  will.  The  storm  was  in- 
voked. She  had  made  him  angry, 
angry  as  he  had  been  that  day 
when  he  had  so  hastily  lifted  and 
carried  her  in  his  arms  to  disprove 
her  insinuation  of  his  want  of 
physical  strength. 

What  now? 

After  a  momentary  pause,  Fer- 
now  turned  to  her.  His  face  was 
pale  but  perfectly  calm,  and  his 
voice  lacked  that  peculiar  vibration 
it  had  possessed  during  the  whole 
interview. 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  Miss  Forest, 
that  even  a  lady's  privileges  have 
their  limit,"  he  said.  "  If  the  social 
circle  in  which  you  move,  allows 
you  so  free  an  expression  of  your 
opinions,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you 
that  I  do  not  belong  to  that  circle, 
and  will  not  tolerate  direct  insults. 
I  should   have    answered  a  man 


otherwise.  As  for  you,  I  can  only 
assure  you  that;  it  will  henceforth 
be  my  especial  care  that  our  paths 
do  not  again  cross." 

And  with  a  bow  just  as  cold  and 
distant,  just  as  haughty  as  Miss 
Forest  herself  had  at  her  command 
for  persons  not  agreeable  to  her, 
he  turned  away  and  vanished  behind 
the  wall. 

Jane  remained  standing  there, 
motionless,  in  a  sort  of  bewilder- 
ment, which  gradually  yielded  to 
the  consciousness  of  what  this  man 
had  presumed  to  say  to  her.  He 
had  mortified,  chided,  repulsed  her  I 
Her,  Jane  Forest  1  This  pitiable 
scholar,  upon  whom  until  this  hour 
she  had  looked  with  sympathetic 
contempt  I  The  contempt  indeed 
was  over,  but  who  could  have 
dreamed  that  this  man,  so  timid,  so 
helpless  in  every-day  life,  could  in 
a  moment,  when  the  conventional 
barriers  fell,  become  so  unmasked  I 
In  the  midst  of  her  resentment, 
Jane  experienced  something  like  a 
deep  satisfaction,  that  he  to  her 
and  to  her  alone,  had  shown  himself 
in  this  light;  but  that  did  not 
lessen  her  exasperation,  neither 
did  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
driven  him  to  extremities,  and  that 
the  rebuke  was  just,  in  the  least 
console  her. 

In  one  thing  at  least  this  German 
professor  had  succeeded,  a  success 
no  one  had  before  achieved;  he 
had  broken  through  the  icy  cold- 
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nesswith  which  the  young  lady 
had  thus  far  met  all,  and  had 
hrought  to  the  surface  an  ardent 
glowing  passionateless,  which  rose 
in  arms  against  him.  She  hated 
this  man,  who  had  forced  upon  her 
the  first  humiliation;  hated  him 
with  the  whole  energy  of  a  proud, 
spoiled  nature,  which  had  deemed 
itself  unapproachable,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  had  found  its  master. 
The  costly  lace  of  her  handkerchief 
had  to  atone ;  it  lay  torn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground;  but  she  did  not 
care.  Neither  did  she  care  that 
the  twilight  was  falling,  that  she 
was  two  hours'  distance  from  B. 
and  must  go  back  on  foot;  for 
nothing  did  she  care  after  this 
quarrel.  With  a  passionate  move- 
ment, she  lifted  her  hat  from  the 
gronnd,  and  scornfully  thrust  aside 
with  her  foot  the  ivy  twigs  that 
came  in  her  way. 

**'  *  It  will  henceforth  be  my  es- 
pecial care  not  to  cross  your  path 
again  ! '  Well,  Professor  Femow, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall 
not  cross  yours,  and  so  I  hope  we 
have  parted  forever  I  " 

Jane  gave  her  head  a  toss  that 
indicated  her  contempt  of  the 
whole  world  in  general  and  Walter 
Femow  in  particular,  and  then 
with  rapid  steps  she  swept  along 
the  path  leading  down  into  the  val- 
ley. There,  dense  shadows  already 
lay,  while  thicker  and  thicker  the 
twilight  wove  its  gray  veil  around 


the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  around 
the  place  where  two  human  hearts 
had  come  &(^near,  and  had  parted 
so  far  asunder. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Face  to   Face. 

A  FEW  days  later,  two  gentlemen 
in  elegant  travelling  dress,  were 
walking  from  the  railway  station, 
up  the  street  leading  to  Doctor 
Stephen's  house. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Ali- 
son I"  said  the  elder,  somewhat 
pettishly ;  "  I  cannot  keep  up  with 
you  in  this  heat,  and  what  will 
Miss  Jane  think  if  she  happens  to 
be  at  the  window  and  sees  you 
coming  along  at  such  a  break-neck 
pace?" 

The  warning,  superfluous  as  it 
might  seem,  was  quite  in  place 
here;  Alison  moderated  his  pace 
as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
unheard-of  crime,  and  turned  the 
glance  with  which  he  had  been  im- 
patiently scanning  the  houses,  to 
his  companion. 

"  Meeting  you  was  a  great  sur- 
prise," continued  Atkins.  "We be- 
lieved you  in  London ;  was  it  not 
your  plan  to  go  directly  from  there 
to  Paris?" 

"  Certainly,  but  as  business  call- 
ed me  to  the  Rhine,  and  as  Miss 
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Forest  had  been  for  some  weeks  in 
B.,  I  came  out  of  my  way  so  as  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  Jhier.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  your  decis- 
ion to  accompany  her  to  Germany." 

"  You  were  surprised  because  I 
always  derided  the  country,"  re- 
turned Atkins  indifferently.  "  I 
came  here  mostly  on  Miss  Forest's 
account,  she  is  the  only  practical 
thing  in  this  sentimental  land;  I 
am  nominally  Miss  Jane's  guardian, 
although  she  is  more  than  indepen- 
dent in  all  things ;  and  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  for  her  to  crosa  the 
ocean  alone.  And,  besides,  as  I 
know  so  many  Germans  in  America, 
I  would  not  deny  myself  the  satis- 
faction of  admiring  them  in  their 
own  much  vaunted  fatherland.  I 
hope  you  thank  me  for  remaining 
at  the  side  of  your  betrothed." 

"  Certainly !  "  replied  Alison  in 
a  somewhat  chilly  tone,  ^^I  am 
only  astonished  that  the  require- 
ments of  Miss  Forest  demanded  so 
long  an  absence  on  your  part." 

The  old  sarcasm  again  appeared 
in  its  full  sharpness  on  Mr.  Atkins' 
face,  as  he  cuttingly  replied.  "  Give 
yourself  no  imeasiness,  Henry. 
Your  future  fortune  is  in  safe 
hands." 

"  I  did  not  ask  in  my  own  inter- 
est," said  Alison  angrily. 

"  But  in  those  of  Miss  Jane,  which 
in  a  year's  time  will  be  yours.  Well, 
do  not  get  angry!  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  you  should  concern  your- 


self with  this  matter,  and  I  perhaps 
owe  you  some  explanation.  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  the  deceased 
Mr.  Forest,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  converted  most  of  his  prop- 
erty into  money.  The  money  is 
safely  deposited,  all  the  other  busi- 
ness was  settled  in  two  months 
after  his  death ;  the  landed  prop- 
erty is  in  good  hands ;  a  fortune 
entrusted  to  my  stewardship  would 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  for  the 
sake  of  a  pleasure  tour,  Mr.  Ali- 
son.'* 

In  spite  of  his  displeasure,  Henry 
had  listened  with  marked  attention 
and  satisfaction,  he  now  knew  the 
most  important  thing,  and  quickly 
changing  the  subject,  he  asked : 
"And  how  do  you  like  Germany?" 
"  I  find  it  tedious  enough.  It  is 
just  what  I  thought,  and  the  life 
here  in  this  learned  city  of  B.  is 
perfectly  unendurable  I  I  assure 
you  that  by  staying  here  Miss  Jane 
makes  a  sacrifice  to  her  father's 
wishes.  I  assure  you  she  is  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  these  for- 
malities and  sentimentalities  among 
which  she  gets  so  hopelessly  en- 
tangled, while  I  take  an  unceremo- 
nious flight  away  from  them 
all." 

"And  was  it  on  this  account  you 
went  to  Homburg  ?  " 
"  No,  I  had  business  there." 
"  Do  you  employ  your  European 
travels    in  business  transactions,** 
asked  Alison  gravely. 
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**  Not  I ;  I  went  in  Miss  Forest's 
interests.  It  was  to  look  after  an 
old  debt  we  have  often  tried  to 
settle,  but  in  vain." 

The  joung  merchant's  attention 
ivas  now  fidly  aroused, 

"Is  the   debt  a  large   on^?"  he 
asked,  as  if  incidentallj. 
**Tes." 

"  And  you  hope  to  secure  it?*' 
"Ihopeso." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  success,"  said 
Alison  with  animation.  "It  is 
always  pleasant  for  a  merchaht  to 
cancel  old  debts/' 

**Do  you  think  so?"  asked 
Atkins  maliciously.  "  It  may  cost 
us  half  a  million." 

Happily, Alison  did  not  hear  these 

last  words,  which  were  spoken  only 

half  aloud ;  for  at  this  moment,  his 

whole  attention  was  directed  to  the 

windows  of  the  house  before  which 

they  halted.    Atkins  rang  the  bell 

and  the  door  was  opened  by  Frederic 

who  was  expecting  his  master.   His 

&cegrew  noticeably  long  as  he  saw 

Mr.  Atkins,  who,  during  his  stay  in 

B.,  had  not  laid  claim  to  the  doc^ 

tor's  hospitality,  but  had  lodged 

at   a   hotel,  daily  calling  at   the 

house  where  his  ward  was  staying. 

"  Is  Miss  Forest  at  home?  " 

"No." 

"And    Doctor    and   Mrs.    Ste- 
phen?" 
"They,  too,  have  gone  out." 
•'Are  they  expected  back  soon  ?  " 
"  Eveiy  minute." 


"  Then  we  shall  do  better  to  wait 
here  in  the  garden  than  to  go  back 
to  the  hotel,"  said  Atkins.  "  Fred- 
eric, announce  our  arrival  to  the 
family  immediately  upon  their 
return." 

Frederic  gazed  after  the  retiring 
gentleman  with  open  displeasure. 
"And  here  is  another  I  This  makes 
the  third  who  has  come.  These 
American  guests  will  at  last  drive 
us  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
wish" — His  further  mutterings  were 
lost  in  the  closing  of  the  door  which 
he  had  shut  with  such  violence  that 
the  window  panes  rattled. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
fellow?"  asked  Alison,  as  they 
entered  the  garden,  "  he  gave  us  a 
very  singular  reception." 

Atkins  laughed.  "  A  German 
bear,  gigantic,  snappish,  awkward, 
into  whose  wooden  head  a  sort  of 
national  antipathy  against  us  seems 
to  have  entered.  I  cannot  boast  of 
having  seen  anything  but  this 
bearish  manner  in  him,  although  to 
others  he  is  harmless  and  good 
natured,  even  to  stupidity." 

"  Is  he  a  servant  out  of  the 
house?" 

"  Not  exactly,  he  is  in  the 
employ  of  a — Ah,  Professor  Fer- 
now  I  "  exclaimed  Atkins  suddenly 
interrupting  himself,  "I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  you  I " 

The  professor,  who  was  just 
returning  from  the  university,  and 
had,  as    usual,    taken    the  path 
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through  the  garden,  returned  the 
salutation  and  drew  nearer. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Professor  Fer- 
now  ?  "  asked  Atkins  patronizingly. 
"  You  look  ill ;  that  comes  from 
your  learning !  Will  you  permit  me 
to  introduce  you  to  a  countryman  of 
mine  ?  Mr.  Alison,  Mr.  Fernow, 
professor  in  the  university,  and 
inmate  of  Doctor  Stephen's  house." 

Countryman  !  Inmate  of  the 
doctor's  house  1  These  were  two 
very  indifferent,  commonplace  des- 
ignations, upon  which  Atkins  had 
not  laid  the  slightest  emphasis,  and 
still  they  appeared  to  strike  both 
young  men  in  the  same  way. 
Alison's  dark  glance,  with  a  sud- 
denly awakened  suspicion,  fixed 
itself  sharply  and  searchingly  upon 
the  professor's  face,  and  Fernow's 
blue  eyes  flamed  up  in  painful 
excitement,  as  he  returned  the 
glance  with  unwonted  spirit.  It 
was  as  if  both  in  this,  the  first 
moment  of  their  meeting,  had  a 
presentiment  of  hostile  relations 
hereafter.  Each  bowed  coldly  and 
haughtily,  as  if  an  invisible  barrier  ' 
already  lay  between  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  Strange  Pbesbntiment. 

Atkins,  with  his  wonted  vivaci- 
ty, sought  to  introduce  a  conversa- 


tion, but  he  did  not  succeed.  For 
all  that  was  said  to  him,  Alison  had 
a  cold,  polite  assent ;  and  the  pro- 
fessor, even  more  reticent  than 
usual,  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
take  refuge  in  the  house.  After  a 
few  minutes,  in  his  timid,  cour- 
teous way,  he  took  leave  of  the  eld- 
erly American,  bowed  silently  and 
distantly  to  his  young  companion, 
and  left  the  two  alone. 

"  Who  is  this  Fernow  ?  "  asked 
Alison  when  the  Professor  was  out 
of  hearing. 

"  I  have  already  told  you.  Pro- 
fessor in  the  university  here,  a 
shining  light  of  science,  a  precious 
example  of  a  German  scholar,  who 
with  his  investigations,  and  thou- 
sand-yearold  rubbish  and  hiero- 
glyphics, devotes  himself  to  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  meantime 
withers  up  into  a  mummy.  A  very 
well  conducted,  blameless  specimen 
besides,  who  made  himself  supreme- 
ly comic  in  the  role  of  knight  and 
protector  which  he  assumed  towards 
Miss  Jane  on  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival." 

Alison,  who  had  been  gazing  after 
the  professor,  now  turned  suddenly 
around. 

"  Towards  Miss  Forest  ?  "  he  ask- 
ed hastily.  "But  personally  not 
her  sole  protector?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  were  present." 

"  Not  at  all  I  Our  carriage  broke, 
out  on  a  suburban  road ;  it  rained 
in  torrents,   I  had  to  remain  be- 
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Und  with  injured  postilion,  and 
was  glad  to  consign  Jane  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  gentleman  who 
offered ;  in  this  case  it  was  Pro- 
fessor Femow,  who  was  passing 
our  tn^ic  group,  and  to  whom  his 
learning  had  at  last  left  sense 
enough  to  take  the  lady  entrusted 
to  him  safely  to  B." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Alison  sharply. 
^''And  this  adventure  has  naturally 
led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance- 
ship between  the  two,  who,  being 
inmates  of  the  same  house,  meet 
and  converse  daily  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  Atkins  gazed  at 
him  in  astonishment,  then  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Henry,  I  really  believe  you  are 
jealous  !     Jealous  of  this  consump- 
tive professor !      Do    you    know 
what  it  means  to  be  at  thirty  years 
invested  with  a  professorship  in  a 
German  university,  with  its  horri- 
ble scientific  thoroughness? — ^and 
he  is  not  yet  thirty !    It  takes  a 
prodigy  of  learning  for  such  a  place  I 
A  man  who  devotes  himself  body 
and  soul  to  his  books,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  clear  light  of  day. 
Really,  you  do  the  poor  professor 
a  cruel  wrong  if  you  believe  that 
anything  not  boimd  in  calf,  exists 
for  him ;  and  as  Miss  Jane  does  not 
enj«y    that    enviable    distinction, 
she  unfortunately  has  no  claim  to 
liis  approval.*' 
Alison  paid  no  attention  to  this 

"Does  Miss  Forest  often 
4 


cony. 


converse  with  him?  *'  he  asled  im- 
patiently. 

"  Not  at  all  I  At  least  when  I 
am  present,  they  both  seem  to  have 
lost  the  gift  of  speech,  so  dumbly  do 
they  pass  each  other  by.  I  implore 
you,  Henry,  not  to  insult  the  taste 
of  your  betrothed  in  this  wayl 
Where  is  your  self-esteem?  Do 
you  really  place  yourself  on  a  level 
with  this  bookworm  ?  " 

Alison's  brow  began  to  clear. 
"  You  are  right,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. At  home  I  had  to  enter  the 
list  with  many  wooers  of  Miss  For- 
est, and  there  were  no  despicable 
rivals  among  them.  But  I  had  no 
fear  at  sight  of  this  consumptive  pro- 
fessor, as  you  call  him.  I  had  a 
sort  of  presentiment  that  he  might 
become  dangerous  to  me." 

'*  A  presentiment  I  "  echoed  At- 
kins with  a  growl.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Henry,  don't  begin  to  have 
presentiments  I  This  is  one  of  the 
German  sensations.  They  never 
really  reckon,  they  have  all  sorts 
of  presentiments.  And  you,  too,  are 
not  going  to  fall  into  this  nonsense?" 

Before  Alison  could  reply,  they 
were  interrupted ;  a  young  servant, 
girl  appeared  to  announce  the  arri- 
val of  the  lady  of  the  house  andMisa 
Forest,  and  to  invite  the  gentlemen 
in. 

Jane,  with  her  usual  self-impor- 
tance, had  kept  her  engagement 
secret  from  her  relatives,  and  th^ 
betrothed  pair  met  as  strangers 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LOVEKS,  YET  STBANGBES. 

Five  months  had  passed  since 
Alison  had  seen  Jane  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  elegant  reception-room 
of  her  father's  house,  in  an  elegant 
toilet ;  now  the  tall  figure  came  to 
meet  him  in  a  dark  mourning  dress, 
in  the  centre  of  the  old-fashioned, 
simply-furnished  apartment,  which 
here  served  as  the  reception-room. 
Was  it  the  contrast  or  the  long 
separation?  He  had  neyer  seen 
her  so  beautiful. 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Forest,  for 
coming  to  visit  you  on  my  travels. 
Mr.  Atkins  assured  me  I  should 
meet  a  kindly  reception." 

Jane  reached  him  her  hand.  "  A 
countryman  is  always  welcome." 
Her  glance  met  his ;  there  was  a 
wordless  greeting;  the  only  one 
iDetween  them;  otherwise  no  token, 
not  even  the  slightest,  betrayed 
that  here  was  a  pair  of  betrothed 
lovers,  who  met  after  a  half  year's 
iseparation.  Both  had  too  much 
control  over  their  features,  were 
too  much  accustomed  to  conven- 
tional barriers,  to  betray  a  relation 
not  yet  designed  for  publicity. 

Jane  tanned  to  her  aunt,  and 
presented  "  Mr.  Alison,  a  friend  of 
our  family?"  Frau  Stephen  bowed ; 
fihe  could  not  understand  the  con- 
fidence and  independence  with 
which  her  niece  received  and  dis- 


missed strange  gentlemen,  this 
girl  of  twenty  years,  who,  in  her 
opinion,  should  still  take  refuge 
under  her  aunt's  maternal  wing, 
and  at  the  most,  only  now  and 
then  venture  a  timid  remark.  Jane 
had  simply  transposed  matters, 
and  assigned  her  aunt  the  silent 
r81e.  This  by  no  means  timid  old 
lady  had  begun  to  be  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  influence  of  her  niece ; 
she  now  remained  passive  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  her 
entire  inconsequence. 

Alison  had  seated  himself  op- 
posite the  ladies.  They  spoke  ,of 
his  travels,  of  England  and  France, 
of  the  Rhine ;  but  Henry's  conver- 
sational powers  were  not  brilliant. 
He  waited  from  minute  to  minute, 
and  with  ever  increasing  impa- 
tience, for  Atkins  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  alone  with  Jane, 
but  Atkins  appeared  to  feel  a 
lively  satisfaction  in  his  repressed 
vexation,  and  opened  out  the  con- 
versation to  seemingly  endless 
limits.  The  young  American  was 
not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  way ;  as  no  one  came  to  his  aid, 
he  himself  seized  the  helm,  and 
simply  requested  Miss  Forest  to 
allow  him  to  give  over  to  her  the 
letters  and  tidings  from  home  which 
were  designed  for  her  alone. 

Jane  arose,  and  with  a  hasty 
apology  to  her  aunt,  conducted 
the  young  gentleman  into  the  sit- 
ting-room adjoining  the  reception- 
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parlor,  leaving  Mr.  Atkins  to  con- 
sole the  old  lady  for  this  new 
American  freedom.  Scarce  had 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  when 
Alison  stepped  up  to  her,  and  with 
a  powerfully  repressed,  but  still 
impassioned  gesture,  took  her  hand 
in  his. 

'*  Pardon  me  Jane,  for  resorting 
to  this  awkward  device !  I  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer.'* 

He  held  closely  the  beautiful, 
cold  hand  which  as  before  lay 
unresisting  in  his,  but  did  not  re- 
turn its  pressure. 

**  You  should  have  chosen  some 
less  transparent  device,  Henry  I 
Mr.  Atkins  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  found  an  excuse  for  leaving 
us  alone.  It  would  of  necessity 
have  occurred  to  my  aunt  that  we 
would  prefer  to  speak  of  home  mat- 
ters by  ourselves." 

This  cool  reply  somewhat  re- 
strained Alison's  ardor."  "You 
seem  very  much  to  fear  lest  Doctor 
Stephen  may  gain  some  knowledge 
of  our  mutual  relations." 

*'  I  certainly  hope  that  he  will 
not." 

"And  still  it  cannot  be  avoided." 

**I  believe  that  remains  alone 
with  us,  and  so  much  the  more  so 
as  your  stay  in  B.  is  to  be  limited 
to  a  few  days." 

**  Certainly !  It  does  not  appear 
that  I  have  especial  reasons  for 
lengthening  my  visit." 

Jane     felt     the     thrust,    and 


thought  best  to  waive  a  subject  that 
threatened  to  be  dangerous. 

"You  will  go  to  Paris?  They 
are  speaking  of  a  possible  war 
with  France." 

Alison  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  possi- 
bility, but  should  it  come  to  that, 
I  should  naturally  return  to  be  at 
your  side  and  conduct  you  home,  if 
the  French  army  overflowed  the 
Rhine  country  and  Germany." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  would 
happen?" 

"Yes!  Have  you  any  other 
idea?" 

Jane  threw  back  her  head  with 
a  defiant  gesture.  "And  yet,  I 
think  we  should  know  how  to  de- 
fend our  Rhine ! " 

"  Wef  Our  Rhine?"  repeated 
Alison  sharply.  "  I  thought.  Miss 
Forest,  that  hitherto  it  had  been 
your  pride  and  your  glory  to  call 
yourself  a  daughter  of  that  coun- 
try to  which  you  belong  in  all 
things — save  the  first  brief  days 
of  your  infancy." 

Jane  bit  her  lips  so  passionately, 
that  a  slight  drop  of  blood  came 
from  them.  Who  bade  these  un- 
wary lips  even  here  repeat  a  re- 
miniscence that  would  not  vanish 
from  her  memory ?  ^  Wef  Our 
Rhine?'  These  were  indeed  not 
her  own  words,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  that  moment  when  she 
had  heard  them  so  glowing,  so  in- 
spired, from  another's  mouth,  in* 
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voluntarily  sent  a  deep  flush  to  her 
face.  She  turned  hastily  away, 
and  bpnt  over  the  flowei*s  standing 
in  the  window. 

Alison  regarded  her  silently,  but, 
intently  and  persistently.  "It 
seems  that  you  have  already  im- 
bibed German  sympathies,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"  I  ?  "  With  a  half-angry  move- 
ment, Jane  turned  to  him.  "  You 
err,  Henry  1  I  feel  myself,  even  here 
circumscribed,  exasperated.  My 
stay  here  is  a  daily  and  hourly  sac- 
rifice !     It  is  scarcely  endurable." 

In  spite  of  her  self-control,  there 
was  a  peculiar  emotion  in  her  voice, 
and  this  did  not  escape  Alison, 
who  had  always  seen  her  so  cold ; 
but  he  interpreted  it  falsely ;  his 
eyes  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a 
deep,  inward  satisfaction ;  he  step- 
ped close  to  her  and  again  took  her 
hand. 

"  Well  then,  Jane,  it  lies  in  your 
power  to  shorten  this  sacrificial 
period.  Give  me  now  the  right 
you  were  to  confer  upon  me  after 
a  year's  delay,  and  you  fulfil  my 
highest  wish.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
necessary  formalities  might  be 
arranged,  and  we  could  pursue  to- 
gether our  continental  travels ;  or, 
if  you  wished,  I  would  at  once 
take  you  back  to  America." 

"  No,  Henry,  no  I  that  is  im- 
possible I " 

Alison  let  her  hand  fall,  and 
morosely  stepped  back,  "  Impos- 


sible!"    repeated    he     cuttingly. 
"And  why  so?" 

Jane  might  well  feel  that  her 
almost  violent  refusal  rendered  an 
explanation  necessary. 

"I  am  still  in  mourning  for  my 
father  I "  she  said  gently,  "  and  in 
this  entire  matter  I  simply  follow 
his  arrangements  and  his  wishes." 

"It  was  your  wish,  Jane,  not 
Mr.  Forest's,  I  understood,  that, 
in  the  presence  of  a  dying  father, 
you  did  not  wish  to  be  a  bride ; 
and  it  was  my  own  journey  which  so 
long  deferred  the  time  fixed  upon  for 
our  union.  .  The  one  reason  exists 
no  longer ;  and  destiny,  which  af- 
ter months  of  separation,  has  now 
united  us,  has  done  away  with  the 
other.  If,  during  your  year  of 
mourning,  you  do  not  wish  to 
marry,  so  be  it.  I  will  not  urge 
you,  but  I  implore,  I  demand  that 
you  no  longer  veil  our  mutual  re- 
lations in  this  profound  secrecy; 
that  you  publicly  acknowledge 
yourself  my  betrothed,  and  give 
me  the  right  to  visit  you  as  your 
accepted  suitor  in  the  house  of 
your  relatives." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  Heiress  at  Bay. 

Thebe  was  such  energy  in  his 
manner,  such  determination  in  his 
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just  demand,  that  evasion  seemed 
impossible,  and  any  other  young 
lady  would  scarce  have  attempted 
it;  but  Alison  forgot  that  Jane 
was  quite  a  match  for  him,  that 
her  energy  was  quite  equal  to  his, 
and  that  this  tone  was  least  of  all 
designed  to  incline  her  to  obedi- 
ence. This  " I  demand"  sounded 
very  strange  and  harsh  in  the  ears 
of  the  proud  girl.  It  called  forth 
HI  her  obstinacy. 

"You  forget,  Mr.  Alison,  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  you  to 
^demand^^  she  said  coldly.  "I 
have  imposed  upon  you  a  condition 
which  you  promised  to  fulfil ;  the 
reason  therefor,  now  as  then,  rests 
solely  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
release  you  from  your  promise.  I 
wUl  not ! " 

The  young  lady's  entire  strength 
of  determination  lay  in  this  ^^^  I  will 
notf^  and  it  sounded  just  as  de- 
fiant and  provoking  as  those  other 
words  from  her  lips  a  few  days  be- 
fore. Perhaps  she  wished  to  drive 
this  man  also  to  extremities;  but 
here  the  efifect  was  different. 

Alison  was  for  an  instant  silent. 
Had  Jane  been  merely  beautiful 
and  not  rich,  the  wounded  self- 
esteem  of  this  man  would  have 
perhaps  called  forth  an  answer, 
which,  from  the  bluntness  of  both 
characters,  must  have  led  to  an 
irreparable  breach.  But  the  young 
merchant  knew  how  to  count  the 
cost;  he  would  not  give  up  this 


valuable  possession  for  a  womau^s 
whim,  and  he  well  knew  that  here 
he  could  assert  no  authority.  He 
yielded ;  but  there  was  a  portentous 
cloud  on  his  forehead. 

^^  You  are  as  immovable  and  hard 
as  a  stone,  Jane !  Well,  let  it  be 
as  you  wish,  but " — ^his  voice  trem- 
bled in  suppressed  resentment — 
"  but  do  not  forget  that  I,  too,  have 
received  a  promise,  and  that  at  the 
appointed  time,  I  will  demand  its 
fulfilment,  inexorably  as  you  have 
demanded  mine.'* 

Jane  had  become  ashy  pale,  but 
her  eyes  met  his  firmly  and  un- 
doubtedly. "  My  word  is  as  good 
as  my  oath ;  I  would  break  one  as 
soon  as  the  other,''  she  said. 

"And  you  repeat  this  oath  to 
me  now  of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 
His  eyes  were  fixed  searchingly 
upon  her  face.  She  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  one  moment,  only  one  ; 
then  she  laid  her  hand  hastily  in 
his.  "  I  repeat  it— of  my  own  free 
will!" 

Alison  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
pressed  the  hand  ardently.  "I 
thank  you,  Jane,"  he  said.  "  In  the 
spring  I  shall  come  back  to  demand 
my  wife ;  until  then,  you  are  free 
as  you  have  wished  to  be."  A 
pause,  oppressive  for  both,  fol- 
lowed ;  Jane  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  think  we  ought  not  to  prolong 
this  intei'view.     It  must  be  time  to 
return  to  my  aunt  and  Atkins." 
Alison  made  no  reply ;  he  silent- 
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ly  opened  the  door,  and  followed 
her  into  the  next  room,  where 
Doctor  Stephen  had  meantime  ap- 
peared. The  doctor's  jovial  vi- 
vacity which  quite  equalled  Atkins* 
sarcasm,  led  the  conversation  into 
more  agreeable  channels. 

"Well,  how  do  you  find  Miss 
Jane?"  asked  Atkins,  as  half  an 
hour  later  he  withdrew  with  his 
young  countryman. 

"Greatly  changed  1"  was  the 
short  morose  answer. 

Atkins  looked  vexed.  "  Foolish- 
ness !  It  is  you  who  are  changed, 
Henry  1  You  have  caught  the 
spleen  in  England ;  it  is  time  that 
merry  Paris  should  be  curing  it." 

Alison  made  no  reply,  he  hastily 
reached  Atkins  his  hand,  and 
went. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

On    the    Scent. 

Meantime  Jane  had  sought  her 
own  room,  whither  Atkins  now  fol- 
lowed her.  She  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  hastily,  as  if  she  would 
cut  short  any  other  topic  which 
might  be  supposed  to  more  nearly 
concern  her,  she  asked ;  "  Do  you 
bring  me  tidings  of  your  journey  ? 
I  can  imagine  its  success!  It  is 
sheer  foolishness,  like  all  else  that 
has  thus  far  been  done  I " 


"  It  is  not  so  this  time !  '* 

Jane  gazed  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  trust  her  ears. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  We  have  a  trace.  '* 

Jane  trembled.  "  Of  my  broth- 
er?" 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm.  Miss  Jane," 
said  Atkins,  coolly,  as  he  laid  a 
hand  upon  her  arm.  "  The  matter 
is  in  no  way  decided  I  A  trace 
which  appeared  only  to  vanish  imr 
mediately,  and  which  leaves  us 
only  a  weak  prop  for  future  investi- 
gation ;  that  is  at  present  the  onljr 
result  I  can  impart  to  you." 

Miss  Forest  had  already  regained 
her  self-possession.  "Very  well! 
It  is  the  first  sign  of  life  and  being. 
What  have  you  discovered?  How 
did  you  discover  it  ?  " 

Atkins  quietly  drew  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"  Moderate  your  impatience,  Miss 
Jane.  I  will  be  brief  and  clear  as 
possible;  you  may  learn  later  the 
results.  You  know  that  as  we 
passed  through  Hamburg  I  took  all 
necessary  steps,  I  notified  the  police, 
I  advertised  in  the  public  journals; 
but  as  usual  in  such  cases,  no  answer 
came.  Four  weeks  after,  at  your 
request,  I  returned  to  Hamburg  to 
convince  myself  personally,  of  the 
hopelessness  of  our  efforts.  The 
first  days  of  my  stay,  this  seemed 
to  be  the  only  result  of  my  journey  ; 
but  on  the  third,  a  sailor  came  to 
see  me." 
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"A  sailor?"  repeated  Jane  in 
aBtonishment. 

^'Yea,  he  had  just  landed,  and 
had  accidentally  seen  my  advertise- 
ment. He  came  to  tell  me  that 
twenty  years  before,  some  neighbors 
of  his  parents,  poor  fisheimen  who 
lived  in  a  little  village  on  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  coming  from 
Hamburg,  where  they  had  been  to 
market,  had  brought  with  them  a 
boy  they  had  found  there,  had  kept 
him  and  reared  him  with  their  own 
son.  The  man's  statement  was  so 
positive  that  it  induced  me  to  pay 
him  the  reward  offered,  and  to  write 
at  once  to  the  designated  place." 

Jane  had  listened  with  passion- 
ate intentness. 

"And  you  have  received  an  an- 
swer?" 

**  Yes,  an  answer  with  the  minut- 
est details.  You  will  yourself  read 
the  letter,  it  has  convinced  me  that 
this  boy  was  really  our  young  mas- 
ter Forest.  The  date,  the  age,  the 
incidental  descriptions,  all  agree 
with  my  advertisement.  The  fail- 
ure of  our  investigations  hitherto  is 
easily  explained.  With  the  usual 
indiscretion  of  such  people,  instead 
of  notifying  the  authorities  of  their 
discovery  of  the  lost  child,  these 
fishermen  calmly  waited  for  some 
person  to  claim  him  sooner  or  later, 
and  meantime,  adopted  him  as  their 
own.  To  that  wretched,  sandy 
fishing-hamlet,  shut  out  from  all  the 
world,  a  newspaper  scarce  ever  pene- 


trates, this  accounts  for  the  failure 
of  Doctor  Stephen's  efforts  to  find 
the  child." 

"Well,  what  about  these  peo- 
ple ?  "  interrupted  Jane,  with  eager 
impatience. 

"  They  are  dead  1  They  died  a 
few  years  after,  and  as  their  poor 
neighbors  could  and  would  not  be 
burdened  with  the  care  and  support 
of  the  two  boys,  the  fisherman's  son 
was  sent  to  a  relative,  an  artisan  in 
a  small  North-German  town,  and 
young  master  Forest  was  received 
into  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  villages ;  but  years 
ago  he  gave  up  his  parish  and  left 
that  region.  Here  ends  the  letteri 
and  my  investigations  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

With  a  deep  sigh,  Jane  arose. 
Discouraging  as  were  these  last 
words,  it  required  only  the  slightest 
hint  of  her  brother's  possible  exist- 
ence, to  arouse  all  her  energies  to 
action.  In  one  minute  she  had  re- 
viewed all,  had  mastered  the  whole 
situation  with  her  wonted  clear- 
sightedness and  promptness. 

"  We  must  above  all  things  ascer- 
tain the  abode  of  this  clergyman, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must 
make  inquiries  in  his  former  parish. 
If  he  is  not  to  be  found,  then  we 
must  extend  our  inquiries  to  the 
mechanic  who  adopted  the  other 
boy ;  perhaps  he  still  keeps  up  some 
sort  of  correspondence  with  his 
youthful  associate.    In  any  event, 
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we  must  quickly  and  decidedly  fol- 
low the  clue  we  had  scarce  hoped 
to  find. " 

"That  is  my  opinion.  I  only 
wished  to  advise  with  you  in  regard 
to  the  necessary  proceedings.  But 
one  thing  more !  I  have  at  your  ex- 
press wish,  thus  far,  kept  all  this 
from  Mr.  Alison;  he  has  no  suspicion 
of  the  possible  existence  of  a  brother- 
in-law.  Is  it  not  time  now  to  con- 
fide it  to  him?" 

"  No ! "  said  Jane,  almost  roughly. 
"  Not  until  we  are  sure.  We  could 
expect  from  him  neither  assistance 
nor  gratification  in  efforts  which 
would  possibly  deprive  him  of  half 
the  fortune  upon  which  he  reckons." 


CHAPTER  X. 

FOR   VALUE  RECEIVED. 

The  strange  tone  of  her  voice  was 
remarked  by  Atkins.  "  What  has 
occurred  between  you  and  Henry  ? 
He,  too,  was  out  of  humor.  Have 
you  had  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jane  with  sullen 
frankness,  "  I  offended  him." 

"And  he?" 

"He?"  The  young  girl's  lips 
curled  in  scorn.    "  Well,  he  bore  it." 

Atkins  frowned.  "  Have  a  care, 
Jane ! — Alison  is  not  the  man  to 
forgive  an  insult,  least  of  all  from 
you.    He  may  have  borne  it  for  the 


moment,  but  he  will  never  forget  it, 
and  you  may  have  to  atone  for  it  at 
some  future  day.    I  know  him  I " 

"  And  so  do  1 1  Have  no  anxiety, 
Mr.  Atkins,  I  do  not  fear  this  sort 
of  revenge,  neither  do  I  care  for  it  I " 

"  Avoid  that  tone,  Miss  Jane,  at 
least  in  speaking  of  him.  You 
might  drive  him  to  break  his  troth." 

"Hardly!  Mr.  Alison  too  well 
knows  my  value  to  him." 

Atkins  shook  his  head.  He  had 
never  before  seen  his  ward  thus. 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I,  that  Alison 
loves  you  in  spite  of  all,  and  would 
have  loved  you  without  your  for- 
tune," he  said. 

"  And  would  have  chosen  me  ?  '* 

He  was  silent. 

"  Spare  your  championship !  " 
said  Jane  bitterly.  "I  know  to 
what  considerations  I  shall  alone 
owe  the  honor  of  one  day  being 
called  Mrs.  Alison !  " 

Atkins  fixed  his  keen  glance 
upon  her  for  a  moment.  "  And  is 
this  anything  new  to  you?"  he 
asked  deliberately.  "  Did  you  not 
know  this  just  as  well  as  now  when 
five  months  ago  you  promised  him 
your  hand  ?  and  this  promise  which 
the  heir  and  future  head  of  the 
house  of  Alison  and  Company  then 
received"  —  he  laid  a  marked  em- 
phasis upon  the  words  —  "  would  • 
it  have  been  given  him  if  he  had, 
for  example,  held  there  the  modest 
position  of  clerk  ?  " 

The  thrust  took  effect,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  as  if  conscious  of  guilt,  Jane 
lowered  her  head ;  the  words  with 
which  she  had  announced  her 
betrothal  to  her  father  came 
back  to  her  remembrance.  At 
that  tune  all  this  had  appeared 
simple  and  natural ;  now,  indeed, 
five  months  had  come  and  gone, 
five  months  and — ^three  days  1 

'*Tou  see,"  continued  Atkins 
cuttingly  and  relentlessly,  "  that 
the  dollar  also  played  its  role  with 
you,  and  why  not  ?  Mr.  Forest  ed- 
ucated you  into  sensible  concep- 
tions of  life  and  its  realities.  Love 
is  a  luxury, — ^which  the  rich  only 
can  allow  themselves — and  Alison 
allowed  it  in  his  choice.  But  one 
must  not  fall  so  deeply  in  love  as 
to  forget  one's  reckoning,  which  is 
still  the  main  thing  in  life." 

"  In  America — yes  !  "  said  Jane 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

Atkins  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"In  Germany  there  certainly  may 
be  extravagantly  sentimental 
heads,  that  would  have  no  regard 
at  all  for  a  million,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  unhesitatingly  turn 
their  backs  to  an  heiress,  if  they 
happen  to  be  not  quite  pleased 
with  her.  Will  you  reproach  Mr. 
Alison,  because  he  knows  better 
how  to  estimate  such  advantages  ? 
Those  gentlemen  in  their  exalted 
manly  pride  may  appear  very  mag- 
nanimous, but — ^they  will  never  be- 
come millionaires." 
•*  You  are  right,  "  said  Jane  has- 


ily,  and  in  a  voice  of  icy  coldness. 
'*  To  every  one  his  otm." 

Atkins  gazed  at  her  as  if  he  did 
not  really  know  what  the  answer 
meant.  She  had  again  become 
thoroughly  Miss  Forest  in  her  im- 
penetrable repose,  as  she  now  stood 
before  him,  and  yet,  there  had 
been  a  tone  of  irony  in  her  words. 
But  it  was  a  useless  endeavor  to 
seek  to  solve  the  enigma  to^y; 
he  gave  it  up. 

Rising  at  the  same  time,  he  took 
a  letter-case  &om  his  pocket  and 
reached  it  to  her.  "  We  have  ar- 
rived at  the  main  thing,"  he  said. 
"  Here  you  find  the  letter  I  have 
mentioned,  and  all  the  other  no- 
tices ;  examine  them  critically.  This 
evening  I  will  consult  farther  with 
you ;  now,  I  must  leave  you." 

Jane  reached  him  her  hand.  '^  I 
thank  you  ! "  she  said,  "  And  as 
for  my  ill-humor  to-day" — the 
apology  seemed  difficult  to  her, 
but  she  must  have  felt  its  necessi- 
ty— "  think  nothing  more  about  it. 
There  are  moods  we  cannot  control. 
I  shall  see  you  again." 

When  Atkins  was  outside  the 
door,  he  paused,  and  once  more 
shook  his  head.  "  There  are 
moods,  ahem  1  This  is  wonderful. 
Henry  has  presentiments  and  she 
moods!  —  Things  they  had  better 
let  alone,  both  of  them.  But  he  is 
right;  she  is  changed;  and  if  I 
were  to  begin  to  surmise,  then  I 
should    say  " —  here    Mr.    Atkins 
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hurled  a  very  ungracious  glance 
over  to  the  watery  mirror  of  the 
river  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
which  was  visible  between  the 
trees  of  the  garden — "  I  should  say 
there  lies  a  sort  of  premonition 
here  in  this  German  atmosphere, 
and  that  this  accursed  Rhine,  before 
we  think  of  it,  will  be  letting  loose 
something  of  a  tempest  about  our 
heads  I" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Dawn  op  Wab. 

The  American's  words  proved 
true,  although  in  another  sense 
than  he  had  intended.  His  appre- 
hensions became  a  political  pro- 
phecy. There  was  indeed  something 
in  this  German  atmosphere,  and  it 
was  upon  the  Rhine,  that  the  first 
lightnings  gleamed,  heralding  the 
approaching  storm.  France  had  de- 
clared war  1  The  blow  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  and 
as  in  rolling  thunders,  from  its  rocky 
mountains  to  the  sea,  all  Germany 
echoed  the  call  to  arms  in  thousand- 
fold reverberations. 

Upon  the  Rhine,  every  city,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  was  all  aglow; 
here,  the  excitement  was  more  fiery, 
more  ardent  than  elsewhere ;  for  it 
was  the  Rhineland  for  whose  sake 
the  momentous  game  was  to  be 


played,  and  every  man,  down  to  the 
poorest  peasant,  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  defend  his  precious  inheri- 
tance, to  avenge  his  insulted  coun- 
try, and  prevent  the  intended  rob- 
bery. In  one  giant,  unbroken  pro- 
cession, Germany  threw  its  assenir 
bled  forces  upon  the  imperiled 
boundaries ;  mightier  and  mightier 
swelled  the  advancing  tide  of  armed 
men,  more  and  more  densely  group- 
ed the  soldiomasses  around  the 
threatened  palladium  of  the  nation. 
For  this,  the  enemy  was  not  half 
prepared.  Those  green  waves  al- 
ready rolled  on  under  secure  pro- 
tection ;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  stood 
the  now  united  Germany,  keeping 
guard  on  the  banks  of  its  Rhine, 
ready  to  protect  the  sacred,  ancient 
stream  or  to  hurl  it,  an  annihilating 
tide,  into  the  enemy's  country. 

Nowhere  did  the  fires  of  en- 
thusiasm mount  higher  than  in  B. 
The  students  hastened  to  join  the 
ranks  or  the  sanitary  corps;  the 
professors  closed  their  lectures,  and 
when  age  and  health  permitted, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  students  ;  the  women  exerted 
all  their  powers  to  send  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  soldiers  soon  to  be 
wounded  in  the  field.  All  were  im- 
pelled onward  as  by  one  mighty 
impulse;  all  was  feverish  activity 
and  excitement ;  here,  in  the  city, 
the  once  strictly-guarded  barriers 
of  class  and  position  were  broken 
down;    here,   as    throughout    tixe 
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£fttherland»  the  old  hostility  be- 
tween North  and  South  was  forgot- 
ten; all  united  in  one  common 
sacrifice,  one  renunciation ;  all  were 
borne  onward  by  one  common  tem- 
pest of  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  XXL      . 
A  Rocket  in  the  Camp. 

In  the  first  days  of  this  excite- 
ment, upon  a  lovely  July  morning, 
Jane  sat  alone  in  the  balcony  cham- 
ber, whose  doors,  leading  to  the 
^rden,  were  wide  open.  Outside, 
the  glowing  sunshine  lay  upon  grass 
and  shrub,  upon  'the  waves  of  the 
river  gliding  past ;  the  roses  were 
in  their  full  splendor ;  beetles  and 
butterflies  flitted  merrily  past,  and 
the  large,  old-fashioned  room,  with 
its  vine-wreathed  windows,  its  high 
backed  chairs  and  sofas,  its  monot- 
onously ticking  wall-clock,  looked 
as  peaceful  and  comfortable  as  if 
no  outside  alaim  of  war  could  dis- 
turb the  rest  and  peace  of  this 
house. 

But  no  rest  and  peace  lay  upon 
the  face  of  this  young  girl ;  bending 
low  over  a  newspaper,  she  seemed 
to  be  reading  something  which  fet- 
tered her  whole  attention ;  for  in 
eager  intentness,  her  glance  fol- 
lowed the  lines,  and  she  neither 
heard  the^  advancing  step  nor  saw 


the  form  which  stood  close  before 
her  upon  the  balcony. 

'*'  Are  you  so  much  absorbed,  Miss 
Jane?"  said  Atkins  entering  the 
room.  ^*  You  seem  to  have  found 
something  veiy  interesting.  But 
what  can  be  the  matter  witU  you  ?  " 

Jane  had  hastily  risen,  and 
turned  her  face  to  him ;  the  news- 
paper was  still  in  her  hand.  If  she 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  such 
strict  self-control,  perhaps  her  fea- 
tures would  still  more  have  be- 
trayed the  stormy  emotion  which 
thrilled  her  whole  being ;  now  only 
the  glowing  cheeks,  the  flaming 
eyes  expressed  it;  but  they  said 
enough  to  give  the  lie  to  her  hasty 
subterfuge. 

^^It  is  nothing,  nothing  at  aU; 
only  I  am  suffering  from  the  in- 
tolerable  heat,  from  which  I  have 
vainly  sought  refuge  here." 

Atkins  gazed  at  her  distrustful- 
ly, and  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
occur  to  him ;  there  was  only  one 
single  topic  upon  which  he  had 
ever  seen  Jane  excited. 

"Have  you  learned  anything 
further  of  that  affair  ?  Have  you 
found  a  new  trace  ?  " 

Jane  had  already  mastered  her 
emotion.  She  calmly  laid  down  the 
paper.  "Nothing  of  that  sort;  noth- 
ing at  all !  I  was  hoping,  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  came  to  bring 
me  new  tidings." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  re- 
ceived none  ;  I  expected  none.  The 
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authorities  at  this  moment  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
private  researches ;  these  would  bB 
dijB&cult  to  them  now,  when  every- 
thing human  and  otherwise,  is  so 
out  of  place.  A  journey  on  our  part 
would  be  of  no  avail ;  aside  from 
the  impossibility  of  travelling  now, 
we  do  not  know  where  to  go. 
Weeks  may  pass  before  we  receive 
an  answer  to  our  last  letter ;  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  wait." 

"  Wait  1 "  echoed  Jane,"  yes,  wait 
forever  I  And  meantime  we  lose 
the  clue  we  have  just  found.  How 
sad  it  was  that  this  fisherman  and 
his  wife  must  die  1 " 

"  It  was  a  very  fortunate  thing 
for  you  and  young  Mr.  Forest,"  re- 
turned Atkins  dryly;  "for  this 
alone  rescued  him  from  the  circle 
into  which  untoward  fates  had 
thrown  him.  We  certainly  do  not 
know  upon  what  footing  he  entered 
that  clergyman's  house ;  let  us  hope 
it  was  as  a  foster-son,  and  that  all 
former  neglect  was  there  repaired. 
In  any  other  case  the  much  desired 
re-union  might  be  very  painful ;  or, 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  you,  Miss  Jane,  to  find  your 
nearest  blood  relation  unfitted  to 
move  in  your  own  sphere  ?  " 

The  young  lady  was  silent.  She 
had  often  thought  that  she  should 
find  her  brother  poor, — ^but  low  or 
ill-bred, — the  idea  had  never  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  her ;  and  it  now 
won  scarce  a  moment's  power  over 


her ;  her  whole  pride  rose  ag^ainst 
it. 

.  "  My  brother  has  the  blood  of 
his  father  in  his  veins ;  that  tolerates 
no  lowness !  If  he  lives,  he  has 
risen  above  a  sphere  unworthy  of 
him.    I  know  that  1 " 

"  Without  having  learned  either 
to  read  or  write  ?  Ahem !  You  for- 
get that  education  aided  your 
father  in  all  his  undertakings.  A 
student  who  has  received  his  edu- 
cation in  a  German  high  school,  is 
fitted  for  any  station  in  life.  A 
fisherboy— well  I  hope  our  excellent 
clergyman  has  saved  us  from  that 
mortification ;  but  this  war,  which 
has  so  suddenly  broken  out,  plays 
us  a  sorry  game ;  it  brings  all  our 
researches  to  an  end." 

With  a  sigh  of  impatience,  Jane 
resumed  her  seat,  while  Atkins  step- 
ped to  the  table  and  took  up  the 
newspaper  in  which  he  had  found 
her  so  absorbed. 

"  Have  you  read  the  *  Appeal  to 
the  German  Nation '  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  first  column?" 
asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  came  hesitatingly,  and  as 
it  were  with  inward  reluctance, 
from  Jane's  lips. 

"  A  strange  composition  I "  said 
Atkins,  half  mockingly,  and  half 
with  a  gravity  not  usual  to  him. 
I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  man  can 
mix  such  a  senseless  lot  of  poetry 
into  the  prose  of  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle.   In  any  event,  the  author  of 
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this  most  be  some  sort  of  a  poet, 
and  certainly  none  of  the  worst.  A 
mere  journalist  surely  has  not  writ- 
ten it :  it  has  altogether  too  much  " 
"  Inspiration  1 "  added  Jane,  with 
that  rare  uplighting  of  her  dark 
eyes. 

**  Yes,  but  that  means  it  is  extrav- 
agant I  Wdl,  this  German  inspira- 
tion always  is !  But  the  article  has 
genius  and  fire,  we  must  admit  that ; 
and  in  the  present  excitement  of  B., 
^vrhich  is  already  at  the  boiling  point, 
it  will  be  like  a  spark  in  a  powder- 
keg.  Half  the  city  has  already  lost 
its  senses  over  it,  every  student  in 
the  university  is  frantic ;  the  words 
are  setting  fire  to  everything,  like 
congreve  rockets.  I  only  wonder 
how  long  this  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks  is  going  to  last." 

Jane  glanced  at  him  somewhat 
seomfully.  ^*  But  all  this  at  least 
gives  you  a  change,"  she  said 
not  without  irony.  "You  found 
Germany  so  dull,  past  all  endur- 
ance." 

"  Yes,  I  did  find  it  so  I "  growled 
Atkins,  "  but  I  would  rather  en- 
dure the  former  dulness  than  be 
here  among  a  crazy  people,  whose 
only  praiseworthy  virtues,  humility 
and  modesty,  are  now  entirely  dis- 
carded. Do  you  suppose  that  they 
now  respect  us  foreigners,  that  they 
concern  themselves  at  all  about  us  ? 
I  am  horribly  neglected  at  my 
hotel;  every  care  and  attention  is 
for  the  German  officers.    On  the 


streets,  at  re-unions,  in  conversation, 
I  am  every  hour  made  to  feel  how 
utterly  superfluous  a  being  I  am 
among  these  Teutonic  gentlemen. 
Your  amiable  Herr  Frederic 
thinks  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
place  the  least  rein  upon  his  bear- 
ish nature,  and  seems  every  day  to 
develope  a  greater  appetite  for 
devouring  me  at  breakfast.  Even 
the  good  Frau  Stephen  begins  to 
assert  herself !  Did  she  not  yester- 
day say  something  really  malicious 
to  you  when  you  would  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  pressed  into  her 
patriotic  committee  ?  Would  she 
have  dared  this  a  little  while  ago  ? 
They  are  rebelling  even  against  you, 
Jane;  you  must  see  it.  Heiress! 
American!  Englishman!  All  these 
are  nothing  to  them,  now  that  they 
have  become  a  united  people.  They 
need  none  of  us  any  more ;  they 
are  Germans." 

At  the  last  words,  a  deep  flush 
mounted  to  Jane's  forehead,  but 
she  did  not  look  up. 

^^I  have  declared  to  my  aunt, 
that  as  soon  as  there  are  suffering 
and  danger  to  relieve,  I  will  be  in 
my  place;  but  that  I  think  these 
enthusiastic  demonstrations,  in 
which  the  ladies  now  so  much 
delight,  unnecessary  and  super- 
fluous." 

"  And  so  they  are !  "  replied 
Atkins,  excitedly.  "Hold  your 
ground  there,  at  least!  Do  not 
yield  a  foot's-breadth.     And  now 
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jast  hear  that  uproar  at  the  door- 
bell 1 1  would  wager,  that  here  is 
again  some  newly  aroused  patriot, 
who,  a  week  i^o,  rang  the  bell 
modestly,  and  now,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  introduces  himself  with 
this  deafening  clamor  I  '' 

The  malice  of  the  American  had 
this  time  been  directed  against  his 
host.  It  was  Doctor  Stephen  who 
now  opened  the  door,  and  rather 
excitedly  entered. 

"Well,  and  even  this  shall — 
Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
know  that  any  one  was  here.  But 
I  had  to  ring  three  times  before  the 
maid  stirred  out  of  her  kitchen. 
When  Frederic  is  not  in  the  house 
all  goes  wrong." 

"  And  I,  too,  missed  our  distin- 
guished porter  I "  said  Atkins  with 
that  extraordinary  politeness  which 
with  him  always  concealed  some 
malice.  "In  any  event,  we  must 
congratulate  the  Prussian  army 
upon  such  an  acquisition." 

"  Yes,  Frederic  has  received 
marching  orders,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  suppressed  sigh.  "  He  rode 
over  to  H  yesterday,  but  is  to  return. 
The  professor  went  at  the  same 
time." 

'*  Professor  Femow  ?  And  what 
has  he  to  doinH.  ?" 

"  He  must  submit  to  the  formality 
of  an  examination,  which  in  times 
like  these  none  can  easily  avoid. 
Of  course  it  will  be  only  a  form 
with  him,  but  we  shaU  have  to  lose 


Frederic.  We  can  get  along 
without  him  ;  but  how  the  profes- 
sor, who  he  has  so  petted  and  spoil- 
ed, can  content  himself  with  another 
servant,  Heaven  only  knows  I  " 

So  saying,  the  doctor  stepped 
over  to  his  niece, who  seeming  to  pay 
no  heed  to  the  conversation,  had 
again  taken  up  the  newspaper.  H« 
looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
sheet. 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  Professor 
Femow's  interest  in  unlearned  and 
practical  things,"  said  Atkins  mock- 
ingly. "  Behind  his  writing-table 
and  his  folios,  he  will  as  little 
remark  the  change  of  servants,  as 
he  would  have  remarked  anything 
of  the  war,  if  he  had  not  been 
obliged  to  take  that  journey  to 
H." 

The  doctor's  small  gray  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  peculiar  malicious 
pleasure  as  he  glanced  over  to  the 
American,  "  Ah  I  Do  you  really 
think  so?  Have  you  read  the 
'  Appeal  to  the  German  nation  * 
which  appears  in  the  journal  to- 
day? " 

**Tes,"  replied  Jane  hastily, 
while  with  a  sudden  intentness,  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  uncle. 

"  And  you  too,  Mr.  Atkins  ?  " 

"  The  congreve  rocket  which  this 
morning  set  afire  the  good  city  of 
B.,  and  will  probably  enflame  hun«* 
dreds  of  other  cities?  Yes,  Doctor 
Stephen,  we  have  read  it." 

"  That  delights  me.  The  congreve 
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rocket  came  out  of  my  house — the 
article  is  by  Professor  Femow." 

Jane  trembled,  and  let  the  jour- 
nal Ml  as  if  she  had  all  at  once 
taken  a  glowing  coal  into  her  hand  ; 
but  Mr.  Atkins  started  from  his 
chair,  stood  erect  a  moment,  and 
then  just  as  suddenly  sat  down 
again. 

^  It  is  not  possible  I "  said  he 
diyly. 

**  Well,  I  have  heard  that  word 
at  least  thirty  times  to-day  ?  "  re- 
plied the  doctor  triumphantly,  with- 
out feeling  in  the  slightest  degree 
offended.  "  All  have  cried  out  to 
me,  ^impossible!'  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  myself  if  the 
awkwardness  of  Frederic,  who  was 
sent  to  take  the  article  to  the  print- 
ing office,  bad  not  revealed  all.  I 
naturally  awaited  its  effect,  and 
then  I  gave  my  secret  to  the  four 
winds.  It  fell  like  a  bomb  into  the 
university;  it  has  kindled  a  fire 
everywhere.  The  professor  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  reception 
when  he  returns,  and  I  to  a  scene 
with  him,  for  he  will  be  enraged  at 
my  indiscretion.  Bah !  He  did  not 
take  me  into  his  confidence,  I  had 
no  silence  to  keep.  What  do  you 
say  to  all  this,  Jane  I  " 

"I?  nothing!"  said  Jane  with 
the  severest  tone  and  emphasis  that 
lay  at  her  command.  Then  she 
turned  away,  went  to  the  window, 
and  pressed  her  forehead  against 
the  panes. 


"And  you,  Mr.  Atkins  ?  " 

The  gentleman  addressed  leaned 
back  resignedly  in  his  chair. 

"  I  shall  await  further  develop- 
ments. Doctor  Stephen.  You  will 
perhaps  next  inform  me  that  the 
professor  has  stormed  a  battery,  and 
that  Frederic  has  given  an  archaeo- 
logical lecture  in  his  place.  Do 
not  seek  to  spare  me  in  the  least ; 
I  am  prepared  for  all ;  I  shall  nev- 
er again  be  surprised  at  anything 
here  in  Germany." 

The  Doctor  laughed  aloud ;  but 
his  merriment  all  at  once  ceased, 
and  he  gazed  anxiously  out  at  the 
window. 

"What  has  happened  now?  Here 
is  Frederic  coming  back  already, 
and  in  such  haste!  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  fellow  ?  He  seems 
greatly  agitated." 

It  was  surely  Frederic  hastening 
at  a  full  run  through  the  garden. 
He  now  burst  into  the  room  in 
such  excitement  that  even  the  pres- 
ence of  the  much  feared  American 
Miss  and  her  more  hated  compan- 
ion, did  not  affect  him  in  the  least. 

«  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor  hastily.  ^'  Has  anything 
happened,  Frederic?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Frederic, 
breathlessly.  ^'  Something  has  hap- 
pened— the  Herr  Professor  "  — 

"  An  accident  ?  Where  ?  Upon 
the  railway  or  over  in  H.  Speak 
out  quickly ! "  urged  the  doctor,  in 
serious  alarm. 
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"  Over  in  H. !  "  burst  out  Fred- 
eric despairingly.  "  The  Herr  Pro- 
fessor— he,  too,  is  going  with  us  to 
the  field — we  march  to-morrow 
morning ! " 

The  momentary  effect  of  these 
words  was  a  deathly  silence.  Jane 
had  turned  around,  and  was  gaz- 
ing at  the  unhappy  messenger  as 
if  she  seriously  doubted  his  sanity ; 
the  doctor  stood  there  as  if  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt ;  but  Mr.  Atkins, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  said,  half 
aloud : — 

"  Now,  nothing  is  really  wanting, 
now,  but  Herr  Frederic's  lecture 
upon  archaeology ! " 

"  But  are  my  military  colleagues 
fools?"  broke  out  the  doctor,  in 
great  exasperation.  "  Professor 
Fernow  declared  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  I  My  patient,  who  I  have 
attended  for  three  years  I  How  in 
Heaven's  name  has  this  happened  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  really 
came  about,"  said  Frederic,  to 
whom  anxiety  and  excitement  had 
lent  a  wonderful  gift  of  speech  ; 
"  but  it  is  my  master's  own  fault. 
I  was  standing  very  near  him  when 
one  of  the  doctors  gave  him  a 
side  glance,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said:  'Well  you  are  not  fit 
for  military  duty ;  you  could  scarce 
carry  a  musket ! '  God  only  knows 
why  the  Herr  Professor  took  this 
so  ill ;  his  whole  face  all  of  a  sud- 
den became  red  as  blood ;  he  gave 
the  doctor  an  angry  glance,  drew 


back  a  few  steps,  and  then  said  in 
a  loud  voice:  'I  beg  at  least  for 
an  examination ! '  'If  that  is  all, 
you  shall  have  it,'  answered  the 
surgeon-in-chiet  and  you  can  your- 
self decide  "  — 

"Was  it  the  surgeon-in-chief?  " 
interrupted  the  doctor.  "  I  should 
have  supposed  so !  He  takes  all  1 
even  those  who,  at  the  very  first 
march,  will  have  to  be  left  lying  in 
the  hospital.     Well,  go  on ! " 

"  He  only  asked :  '  Have  you  any 
illness  ? '  '  No  I '  answered  the  Herr 
Professor,  and  set  his  teeth  together, 
for  the  men  were  all  staring  at  him. 
Then  he  drew  himself  up,  his  face 
became  fire-red  even  to  the  fore- 
head, and  he  did  not  look  at  all 
sick.  The  surgeon  gave  him  a 
slight  examination,  and  then  said  : 
'Nonsense,  colleagues,  we  cannot 
now  be  so  critical ;  his  chest  and 
lungs  are  sound ;  this  slight  weak- 
ness comes  from  close  confinement 
and  study,  and  will  soon  pass 
away.  You  are  accepted,  never 
fear  I '  I  thought  I  had  received  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor drew  a  breath  deep  enough 
to  rend  his  breast." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Tbiumph  op  Pbidb. 

Thb  doctor  began  to  pace  ex- 
citedly up  and  down  the  room ;  but 
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Atkins  now  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

'^Do  not  take  it  ill  Doctor 
Stephen ;  your  professor  is  a  gen- 
ins,  and  this  is  only  one  of  those 
freaks  of  genius  which  borders  on 
madness.  A  consumptiye  professor 
to  come  down  from  his  chair,  and 
enroll  himself  with  the  army!  A 
lovely  accession  ! " 

"Femow  is  not  consumptive," 
said  the  doctor  with  great  positive- 
ness.  "My  colleague  knows  that 
as  well  as  I,  and  his  nervous  dis- 
ease might  not  be  discernible  in  a 
moment  of  excitement; — ^to  learn 
that  would  require  longer  observa- 
tion. His  position  does  not  fully 
release  the  professor  from  the  ser- 
vice ;  he  is  young  yet,  scarcely  as 
old  as  Frederic.  If  I  had  only  had 
a  suspicion  of  this  proceeding,  I 
would  gladly  have  prevented  it  by 
giving  the  necessary  hint  about  the 
nervous  trouble,  which  God  knows 
I  could  have  done  with  a  good  con- 
science. But  who  could  have  fore- 
seen all  this?  The  matter  was  not 
arranged  here  in  B. — and  now  it  is 
too  late." 

"But  Herr  Doctor" —  in  mortal 
anguish  Frederic  gazed  at  the 
physician, — "the  Herr  Professor 
cannot  march  with  the  soldiers. 
You  know  he  can  bear  no  draughts 
of  air,  no  heat,  not  even  cold;  that 
everything  has  to  be  cooked  for 
liim  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that 
he  gets  ill  if  he  even  goes  out  with- 


out his  umbrella.  Good  God  I  he 
will  die  before  the  firet  week  is 
over ! " 

"Well,  don't  take  it  so  traj^ic- 
ally,"  said  the  doctor,  "We  will 
see  what  can  be  done.  Your  mas- 
ter's proceeding  cannot  be  recalled, 
but  perhaps  we  can  arrange  it  so 
that  he  will  be  allowed  ^ome  light 
service  in  some  of  the  bureaus  or 
official  departments.  I  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  above  all  things  I  must 
speak  to  him  myself.  He  came 
back  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Frederic,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief^"  I  only  ran  on 
ahead." 

"  Well,  go  now,  and  arrange  your 
own  affairs.  Are  you,  too,  going, 
Mr.  Atkins?" 

"  Only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
— ^to  get  cooled  off!  I  feel  an  urgent 
necessity  of  convincing  myself  that 
somewhere  there  exists  in  B.  some-^ 
thing  that  is  not  upside  down.  Miss 
Forest  seems  to  have  a  similar  feel- 
ing. May  I  request  your  company, 
Jane!" 

"I  —  am  weary!" 

The  young  lady  sank  into  an  arm 
chair,  rested  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  thus  withdrew  her  face  from 
further  observation. 

"  Jane  is  evidently  out  of  sorts 
to-day!"  said  the  doctor  to  Atkins, 
when  they  reached  the  balcony  out- 
side, whither  he  had  accompanied 
his  visitor.      "Scarce  a  word  can 
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we  get  from  her  I  She  seems  to 
have  changed  very  much  during 
the  last  fortnight.  Do  you  know 
the  reason  of  this  persistent  ill-hu- 
mor?" 

"The  reason,  at  this  moment, 
abides  in  Paris,"  thought  Atkins, 
but  he  replied  aloud,  and  in  an  in- 
different tone ;  "  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Alison,  my  young  countryman,  to 
whom  I  introduced  you  a  short 
time  ago,  brought  Miss  Forest  let- 
ters and  tidings  from  her  intimate 
acquaintances,  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  her  demeanor.  At 
least,  I  have  received  a  hint  to  that 
effect." 

"Well,  that  is  only  natural," 
'Said  the  doctor  unsuspectingly.  "  I 
feared  there  was  something  in  ray 
house  or  in  its  surroundings,  which 
'had  displeased  her." 

Jane,  meanwhile,  remained  mo- 
tionless in  her  place.  The  door-bell 
rang  anew,  but  this  time  more  gent- 
ly than  before;  a  step  echoed  in 
the  hall,  but  she  did  not  stir  until 
the  door  of  the  balcony -room 
•opened.  Then  she  started  up. 
Professor  Femow  stood  before  her ! 
They  had  not  met  since  that  even- 
ing upon  the  RuSnberg;  he  had,  in- 
deed, not  crossed  her  path,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  avoided 
:a  repetition  of  those  earlier  acci- 
dental meetings  in  the  house  and 
garden,  was  only  excelled  by  the 
resoluteness  with  which  Jane 
fthunned  every  possibility  of  a  re- 


union. For  a  fortnight,  they  had 
managed  to  forego  the  most  casual 
glance,  the  coldest  greeting;  and 
now,  all  at  once,  they  stood  face 
to  face,  so  near,  so  entirely  alone^ 
that  the  meeting  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

Jane  had  sprung  from  her  chair  ; 
whatever  she  might  have  been 
thinking  a  moment  before,  all  vaa* 
ished  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whom 
she  could  never  forgive  for  his  tri- 
umph, and  her  humiliation.  The 
old,  hostile  spirit  again  raged  wild- 
ly within  her.  Why  did  he  now 
appear  so  suddenly  in  her  uncle's 
apartments  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore entered, — ^here,  where  he  must 
apprehend  a  meeting  with  her? 
Was  this  appearance  on  her  ao- 
count?  The  young  lady  stood 
there  ready  for  the  fray,  determined 
with  her  whole  strength  to  defy  a 
might  to  which  this  time  certainly 
she  would  not  yield. 

But  her  heroisn  was,  just  now, 
quite  superfluous ;  it  happened  dif- 
ferently from  what  she  had  dreamed. 
The  professor  still  remained  upon 
the  threshold;  his  glance  slowly 
swept  the  room,  but  it  did  not  rest 
upon  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  seek  Doc- 
tor Stephen." 

"  My  uncle  is  in  the  garden." 

"I  thank  you." 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and,  without  looking  at  her,  walked 
through  the  room  to  the  balcony. 
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Jane's  brow  flushed  deeply ;  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  meet  an 
attack,  and  met-,  instead,  the  most 
entire  disregara;  this  was  more 
than  she  could  endure ;  her  hand 
convulsively  grasped  the  arm  of 
her  chair. 

Meantime,  in  the  balcony,  the 
professor  had  run  against  the  doc- 
tor, who  was  just  returning  from 
the  garden,  and  at  once  engrossed 
him  entirely. 

"Well,  here  you  are  at  lastl 
Professor,  in  God's  name,  what 
kind  of  a  freak  have  you  been 
playing?  Frederic  has  thrown  the 
whole  house  into  an  uproar  by  his 
ill-starred  tidings." 

So  saying,  without  further  pai> 
ley,  he  grasped  the  professor  by  the 
arm,  and  drew  him  back  into  the 
house.  This  seemed  to  be  the  last 
thing  the  professor  wished ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  doctor  with  evident  re- 
luctance, and,  regardless  of  the  in- 
vitation to  sit  down,  stood  upright 
by  the  chair  offered  him. 

Without  a  word,  Jane  rose  and 
left  the  room.  The  doctor  gazed 
after  her  in  surprise  and  displeasure ; 
the  discourtesy  of  his  niece,  toward 
this  inmate  of  his  house,  began  to 
surpass  all  bounds.  Femow's  lips 
quivered,  but  no  glance  betrayed 
that  he  had  even  noticed  this  move- 
ment. 

Miss  Forest,  meantime,  had  not 
gone  far ;  in  the  next  room,  morose 
and  hostile,  she  leaned  against  a 


window.  She  would  not  remain  in 
the  same  room  with  the  man  who 
allowed  himself  to  ignore  her  and 
her  resentment,  but  —  she  would 
hear  what  he  wanted  of  her  uncle, 
and,  through  the  half-open  door,  she 
caught  every  syllable  of  the  con- 
versation, which  the  doctor  opened 
with  an  impressive  lecture. 

"And  now,  before  all  things,  tell 
me,  has  that  Frederic  lost  his  wits, 
or  is  it  true  that  you  have  been  de- 
clared fit  for  the  military  service, 
that  you  yourself  urged  this 
declaration,  that  you  have  repre- 
sented yourself  as  healthy,  while  it 
would  only  have  cost  you  a  word, 
a  mere  silence  even,  to  have  proved 
quite  the  contrary?  Have  we  heard 
aright?" 

The  professor  cast  down  his  eyes. 
"  It  was  a  sudden  inspiration,"  he 
said,  softly ;  *'  I  was  sure  of  rejec- 
tion, but  the  rather  contemptuous 
sympathy  of  the  examining  physi- 
cian enraged  me  beyond  measure. 
To  be  sent  home  as  a  miserable 
weakling,  when  all  were  hastening 
to  the  conflict, — ^that  I  could  not 
bear  I  It  was  an  act  of  folly  for 
which  I  must  atone  with  my  life ; 
but  —  I  would  do  the  same  thing 
again !  '* 

"You  seem  at  times  to  have  very 
wonderful  inspirations,"  said  the 
doctor  with  a  glance  at  the  morn- 
ing journal.  "Well,  we  will  speak 
of  that  another  time,  our  first  busi- 
ness now  is  how  we  shall  atone  for 
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this  stupidity, — now,  don't  fly  into 
a  passion,  I  mean  the  surgeon,  not 
you — ^how  we  shall  atone  for  this 
fellow's  stupidity.  I  will  preach 
him  a  sermon  1  I  shall  drive  over 
to  H.  with  you,  and  he  shall  use 
his  influence  to  have  you  detailed 
for  duty  in  some  of  the  bureaus. 
This  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do, 
as  you  cannot  now  wholly  with- 
draw from  the  service." 

A  dark,  portentous  glow  over- 
spread the  professor's  face;  his 
brow  contracted,  and  his  voice  had 
a  singularly  angry  tone,  as  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
intentions,  doctor,  but  I  must  de- 
cline all  intermeddling  on  your 
part  in  my  affairs,  I  am  called  to  ac- 
tive service,  and  shall  follow  the  call 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given." 

The  doctor  gazed  at  him  in 
speechless  astonishment.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  absolute  au- 
thority over  his  patient,  who  had 
always  yielded  him  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience ;  and  now,  all  at 
once,  he  had  risen  in  open  rebellion 
against  his  best  and  most  deliber- 
ate conclusions,  this  was  too  much 
for  the  doctor ;  he  grew  angry. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  cried  ex- 
citedly. "You  will  enter  active 
service?  Tou?  No,  that  surpasses 
all  conception." 

The  professor  was  silent,  but  he 
set  his  teeth  together  as  Frederic 
had  before  described,  a  deep  flush 
covered  his  face,  and  he  gazed  at 


the  doctor  with  a  glance  which 
forced  that  gentleman  to  assume 
another  tone. 

"  Give  me  only  one  reason,  one 
single  sensible  reason,  for  this  in- 
sane proceeding !  "  he  said,  almost 
imploringly.  "Could  you  not 
serve  the  Fatherland  just  as  well 
with  the  pen,  if  you  could  only 
bring  your  mind  to  that?  Why 
will  you  not  enter  one  of  the  bu- 
reaus  ?  only  tell  me  why." 

"  I  will  not  I" 

"  You  have  an  obstinate  head ! " 
cried  the  doctor  again  becoming 
angry.  "  In  this  you  have  a  re- 
markable likeness  to  my  niece. 
'  I  will  not ! '  and  now  the  whole 
world  might  rise  against  it ;  but  it 
must  be  I  Exactly  Jane's  man- 
ner, exactly  her  tone;  just  as  if 
you  had  learned  of  her.  One  is 
just  like  the  other;  you  would 
make  a  nice,  *  married  pair ! '  " 

"Doctor,  please  spare  me  this 
foolish  jesting!"  broke  out  the 
professor  with  great  violence,  at 
the  same  time  stamping  furiously. 

For  a  moment  Doctor  Stephen 
stood  utterly  dumb  before  this 
passionate  outbreak  of  his  amiable 
patient,  then  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  sincere  astonishment. 

"  I  believe  that  even  you  can  be 
rough  and  violent  I " 

Fernow  frowned  and  turned 
away. 

"  Well  it  was  only  a  jest !  "  said 
the  doctor  apologetically.  "  I  know 
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that  jou  and  Jane  stand  half  upon 
a  war-footing ;  but  you  can  become 
very  angry  now,  professor  I  I  no- 
tice that,  for  the  last  two  months, 
you  have  not  been  the  same  person 
you  used  to  be ! " 

Fernow  did  not  defend  himself 
against  the  reproach  with  a  single 
word;  he  preserved  an  obstinate 
silence. 

"  Well,  to  go  back  to  the  main 
business, "  began  the  Doctor  anew— 
but  this  time  in  a  low  voice — 
"you  will  not  accept  my  propo- 
sition?" 

"No  I" 

"  You  will  really  march  to-mor- 
row with  the  army?  " 

"  In  any  event." 

"  Well  then— I  cannot  compel  you, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise," — 
here  the  doctor's  patriotism  broke 
through  all  resentment;  he  cor- 
dially extended  his  hand  to  his 
patient — ^*'well  then,  go  in  God's 
name!  Who  knows?  The  sur- 
geon-in-chief, may  be  cleverer  than 
we  all;  of  one  thing  at  least  he  has 
convinced  you,  one  which  you 
would  never  believe  from  me :  that 
you  are  not  consumptive,  that  you 
have  no  decided  illness,  and  as  to 
your  nerves — do  you  remember 
what  I  prescribed  to  you  four 
weeks  ago  ?  " 

The  professor  slowly  raised  his 
eyes. 

"Some  powerful  remedy,"  he 
said  softly. 


"  Certainly  I  A  radical  cure,  at 
which  you  were  horrified  at  that 
time.  You  would  not  take  upon 
yourself  the  life  of  a  day-laborer ; 
but  you  now  plunge  into  the  mili- 
tary life,  without  asking  me.  Well, 
I  should  not  certainly  have  advised 
so  powerful  a  remedy  as  this,  for 
we  cannot  cease  taking  it  at  will ; 
if  the  dose  is  too  strong,  we  must 
either  bend  or  break  !  But  if  you 
are  determined  to  venture  upon  it 
— good  luck  to  you  1 " 

The  professor  smiled  sadly. 
"I  have  little  confidence  in  this 
blood  and  iron  cure,"  he  said  calmly. 
"I  shall  fall,  I  feel  sure  of  that, 
either  in  face  of  the  enemy,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  unwonted  ex- 
ertion. But  it  does  not  matter; 
in  any  case  it  will  be  better  and 
more  speedily  than  to  die  at  my 
writing  desk  after  a  consumption, 
years  in  duration.  Do  not  rob  me 
of  this  conviction,  doctor;  it  is 
the  best  I  take  with  me ;  I  shall  at 
least  be  of  some  use  in  the  world  I " 

"  Do  not  approach  me  again  with 
your  premonitions  of  death  I  "  cried 
the  doctor  excitedly.  "  To  die — 
nonsense  !  We  in  B.  forbid  our- 
selves that  idea.  And  so  you  are 
of  no  use  in  the  world  I  You  have 
written  no  work  over  which  the 
whole  learned  world  is  beside  it- 
self in  admiration,  eh  ?  " 

The  professor's  lips  quivered,  as 
he  said  bitterly ;  "  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  will  remain  mere 
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nonsense, —  dead,    fruitless,  value- 
less. " 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  And 
your  article  in  this  morning's  paper, 
was  that,  too,  mere  nonsense  ?  Yes, 
be  horrified  as  much  as  you  like, 
because  I  know;  the  whole  city 
knows, the  university  also.  Professor 
since  you  have  written  that  article, 
I  deem  all  things  possible  to  you,  I 
doubt  you  in  nothing  more  1 " 

Fernow  scarce  heard  these  last 
words ;  his  glance  had  followed  the 
motion  of  the  doctor's  hand  as  he 
pointed  to  the  morning  paper,  and 
his  eyes  suddenly  flamed  up  as  if  in 
deep,  glowing  satisfaction — the 
paper  lay  in  the  arm  chair  where 
Jane  had  just  been  sitting. 

"  And  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,"  cried  Doctor  Stephen 
growing  more  and  more  excited; 
"  you  ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  for  having  so  little  self- 
esteem,  when  with  your  pen  you 
can  rouse  thousands  to  the  most 
glowing  enthusiasm." 

The  professor's  face  again  grew 
dark;  a  hard,  bitter  expression  lay 
upon  it. 

"  With  the  jt?ew,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  The  pen  must  always  fall  into  dis- 
repute when  the  moment  demands 
deeds.  With  all  my  knowledge 
and  abilities,  I  stand  below  Frede- 
rick, who,  with  a  pair  of  vigorous 
arms,  can  fight  for  the  Fatherland. 
At  the  highest,  I  can  die  for  it,  and 
for  this,  I  must  still  thank  your 


surgeon-in-chief;  he,  at  least,  has 
lifted  from  me  the  curse  of  being 
only  a  hero  of  the  pen  !  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  If 
I  only  knew  how  all  at  once  you 
have  become  possessed  of  such  ter- 
rible bitterness  I  This  sounds  as  if 
some  one  had  given  you  a  deadly 
insult  in  these  words.  I  tell  you 
youi*  whole  nature  is  changed." 

With  a  deep,  repressed  sigh,  as  if 
he  would  throw  off  a  heavy  burden, 
Fernow  rose  to  his  full  height. 

"I  entirely  forget  what  brings 
me  to  you,"  he  said  evasively. 
"They  leave  us  little  time;  we 
must  return  to  H.  this  evening,  for 
we  are  ordered  to  march  early  to- 
morrow morning.  I  would  request 
you  to  take  my  rooms  and  my 
library  under  your  care.  In  case 
of  my  death,  you  can  dispose  of  the 
former  as  you  think  best ;  the  latter 
must  go  to  the  university;  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  books,  a  large 
share  of  which  I  have  inherited." 

"  Yes,  and  if  a  formal  testament  is 
to  be  made,"  interposed  the  doctor, 
"  I  beg  you  give  me  the  address  of 
your  relatives,  so  that  I  may  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  Hither- 
to, I  have  made  no  inquiries  con- 
cerning them ;  you  have  maintained 
such  a  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to 
your  family  affairs." 

"  Secrecy  I  I  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal.    I  have  no  relatives." 

"  What  I  not  a  single  one  ?  " 

"  Not  one ;  I  stand  entirely  alone 
in  the  world." 
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There  lay  a  quiet,  but  deep 
anguish  in  these  words.  The  doc- 
tor preserved  a  sympathetic  silence ; 
Femow  reached  him  his  hand. 

"  I  must  now  bid  you  farewell. 
I  have  much  to  arrange,  but  I  will 
see  you  again  this  evening." 

He  went.  Doctor  Stephen  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  and  they 
parted  with  a  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand.  The  professor  entered 
the  parlor  through  which  he  must 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  hall ;  his 
features  had  won  again  the  gentle, 
melancholy  expression  peculiar  to 
them;  but  suddenly  he  started,  and 
drew  back — he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Forest. 

She  had  not  left  her  place  at  the 
window,  but  she  had  stepped  for- 
ward somewhat,  so  that  he  could 
not  avoid  seeing  her,  and  her  glance 
met  his.  Jane's  eyes  were  capable 
of  no  soft,  dreamy  glance,  and  even 
their  fire  was  always  like  the  glow 
of  Northern  Lights  over  an  ice  field ; 
but  still,  a  strange  power  lay  in 
those  shadowing  depths,  the  might 
of  a  proud,  unyielding  will,  which 
knew  not  how  to  entice,  but  to 
compel ;  and  she  was  in  the  fullest 
measure  conscious  of  her  power. 
Seldom  as  she  had  recourse  to  this 
power,  whenever  she  did  enforce 
it,  the  victory  remained  with  her, 
and  it  had  been  a  victory  over  no 
common  individuals.  The  obsti- 
nate character  of  her  father  had 
bowed  to  this  will ;  it  had  silenced 


the  ever-ready  sarcasm  of  Atkins; 
it  had  brought  the  cold,  equally 
rigid  nature  of  Alison  under  her 
control.  And  now  it  must  also 
enforce  something  else;  the  step 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, must  and  should  cross  her 
path,  the  farewell  word  which  she 
must  once  again  hear  from  his  lips — 
for  this,  these  eyes  now  beamed  in 
the  full  radiance  of  their  splendor, 
and  deep  below,  under  all  this  ice 
fiamed  something  warmer  than  the 
mere  glow  of  boreal  fires. 

This  mysterious  power  seemed 
also  to  subdue  Fernow ;  as  if  spell- 
bound, his  glance  rested  upon  her 
face ;  he  saw  that  she  was  waiting, 
waiting  for  a  farewell.  It  would 
cost  him  only  one  step,  one  single 
word ;  here  was  involved  an  absence 
perhaps  without  return.  Over 
Jane's  features  flashed  a  triumphant 
glance — then  all  at  once  the  pro- 
fessor's face  grew  dark,  every  muscle 
was  strained  for  an  energetic  resist- 
ance. Slowly,  as  if  step  by  step, 
he  would  withdraw  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  demoniac  power,  he 
tore  his  eyes  from  her  face  ;  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  set  them  firmly 
together,  to  shut  in  any  farewell 
word  ;  his  breast  rose  and  fell  con- 
vulsively in  an  agonizing  inwaid 
conflict ;  but  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  man  held  its  ground  before 
temptation.  He  turned  to  go;  a 
bow,  cold,  distant  as  that  parting 
one  upon  the  Rudnberg,  and  the 
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door  closed  behind  him.  He  had 
kept  his  word  I 

Jane  stood  there  like  a  statue  ; 
this  was  too  much  I  She  had  hu- 
miliated herself  by  waiting  ;  she 
had  waited  all  this  time,  and  now 
she  stood  there  decided  to  offer  her 
hand  in  reconciliation,  ready  to 
give  and  to  receive  a  last  parting 
word;  and  this  incredible  self- 
mastery  of  hers  had  been  thus 
received  I  What  then  did  this  man 
wish  ?  Did  he  demand  entreaties 
from  her  ? 

Entreaty?  At  the  mere  word, 
the  whole  nature  of  this  young  girl 
was  aroused  to  resistance  and  exas- 
peration. To  entreat  was  some- 
thing she  could  not  do.  Miss  For- 
est, who  so  clearly  tested,  so  calmly 
considered  all,  never  had  occasion 
to  lament  a  momentary  enthusiasm 
nor  to  atone  for  an  error,  because 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  yield 
to  impulse ;  even  in  her  childhood 
entreaty  was  something  that  had 
been  impossible  to  her.  She  had 
borne  every  punishment,  but  it  was 
with  an  obstinacy  which  chose  to 
endure  for  long  weeks,  rather  than 
allow  the  word  "  forgive  "  to  pass 
her  lips ;  and  Forest  had  discerned 
in  the  child  too  much  of  his  own 
nature  to  force  her  to  anything  he 
would  himself  regard  as  a  humili- 
ation. The  thought  of  entreaty 
flashed  through  Jane's  soul,  only 
to  be  repelled  with  abhorrence. 
He  wished  no  farewell  ;  well  then 


he  might  go  without  it,  into  the 
field,  to  death,  wherever  he  would. 

And  what  had  driven  him  to 
this?  She  knew  now;  the  bitter 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
heralded  his  ceasing  to  be  any 
longer  "  a  hero  of  the  pen,"  had  be- 
trayed it  to  her.  That  phrase  had 
entered  deep  into  this  man's  soul ; 
for  weeks  long  it  had  tortured  him ; 
had  become  the  goad  which  had 
impelled  him  on  to  undertake 
something  to  which  his  strength 
was  npt  equal;  and  if  he  now 
succumbed,  if  he  perished  in  the 
undertaking,  whose  was  the  blame  ? 

Jane  began  to  pace  excitedly 
up  and  down  the  room ;  she  strove 
to  repel  this  thought,  but  ever 
and  ever  again  it  would  re- 
turn. She  heard  only  the  words 
he  had  spoken  in  gloomy  resigna- 
tion :  "  I  have  no  one ;  I  stand  alone 
in  the  world ! "  She  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  breast,  as  if  that 
agony  had  found  an  echo  there. — 
Perhaps  she  ought  now  to  confess 
this  to  him.  The  old  obstinacy 
again  towered  up  in  all  its  uncon- 
trollable might,  she  stamped  vio- 
lently as  if  beside  herself.  *'Xo, 
and  no !  and  forever  no !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Farewell  I 

The  afternoon  passed  in  hasty 
preparations  for  the  departure   of 
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the  two  soldiers ;  at  last  all  was 
arranged,  and  with  the  early  twi- 
light, Frederic,  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney, betook  himself  to  the  doctor 
and  his  wife,  to  say  good-by.  The 
poor  fellow  looked  very  melan- 
choly; around  his  broad  mouth 
was  a  quiver  of  pain  :  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  kept  back  his 
tears.  Neither  the  heavy  pack- 
age of  money  the  doctor  handed  him 
nor  the  promise  of  the  doctor's  wife 
to  care  for  him  in  the  field,  could 
console  him. 

"  For  shame,  Frederic  I  "  said 
Doctor  Stephen,  chidingly.  "Is 
that  the  way  to  go  to  war  ?  With 
such  a  sorrowful  mien,  with  tear- 
ful eyes?  I  should  have  believed 
you  had  more  courage." 

Frederic,  deeply  wounded,  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  at 
length,  comprehending  the  full 
meaning  of  the  reproach,  he  cried 
excitedly  : 

"Do  you  think,  Herr  Doctor, 
that  I  am  afraid?  It  is  a  real  de- 
light to  me  to  take  the  musket  on 
my  shoulder,  and  go  to  war.  But 
my  poor  master  I  This  is  going  to 
cost  him  his  life,  even  before  he 
meets  the  enemy." 

**  Well,  that  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tsdn,"  said  the  doctor,  while  Frau 
Stephen,  who  was  entirely  of  Fred- 
eric's opinion,  .pressed  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  "  Perhaps  he 
will  hold  out  better  than  we  all 
think.    I  teU  you  once  more,  he  is 


not  so  very  ill  as  you  imagine,  and 
this  soldier-life  wiU  tear  him  away 
from  his  studies,  which,  in  any 
event,  is  a  fortunate  thing." 

"  He  will  not  endure  it,"  persist- 
ed Frederic  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head;  "he  certainly  will 
not  endure  it !  At  the  very  first 
march,  he  will  lie  in  the  hosi)ital ; 
and  if  I  am  not  with  him  to  take 
care  of  him,  he  will  surely  die. 
And  for  all  this  " — ^here  that  fear- 
ful, bearish  nature,  so  deplored  by 
Mr.  Atkins,  broke  forth  anew  in 
Frederic, — "  and  for  all  this,  those 
accursed  Frenchmen  are  guilty, — 
I — ^I  am  going  to  kill  a  dozen  at 
least  for  it  I " 

"  Well,  well ;  wait  until  you  are 
in  France  I "  cried  the  doctor,  re- 
treating from  the  furious  panto- 
mime Frederic  enacted  after  these 
words.  "  You  certainly  will  have 
to  wait  before  you  can  oflFer  such  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes 
of  your  master.  So  far  as  I  know, 
he  has  served  his  year  in  the  vol- 
unteer army,  and  he  still  remains 
alive." 

"  That  was  ten  years  ago,"  re- 
plied Frederic,  still  more  despair- 
ingly. "  At  that  time  he  was  much 
stronger  and  more  healthy  than  I, 
and  still  he  lay  for  some  time  in 
the  hospital.  Well,  there  is  no 
help  for  it  now !  Good-by,  Herr 
Doctor,  good-by,  Frau  Doctorin  !" 
he  cordially  stretched  out  both 
huge  hands,  and  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
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forts  to  keep  them  back,  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks.  ^^  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  during 
these  last  three  years;  when  I  re- 
turn I  will  try  to  repay  you;  if  J 
cannot — ^may  God  reward  you ! " 

So  saying,  he  pressed,  and  shook 
with  a  giant's  strength,  the  proffer- 
ed hands,  accepted  another  caution 
and  some  further  words  of  good  ad- 
vice, waved  his  cap,  and  trotted 
down  the  steps  after  his  master, 
who  had  already  taken  leave  of 
the  married  pair,  and  had  gone  for 
a  few  moments  into  the  garden. 

The  professor  stood  at  the  isjy 
ther  end  of  the  garden,  leaning 
against  the  latticed  gate,  and  gaz- 
ed fixedly  and  dreamily  upon  the 
now  dry  portion  of  the  hedge-way 
which  separated  it  from  the  river 
rushing  past.  The  sun  had  already 
set,  the  last  beams  of  the  twilight 
were  fading  away,  and  the  first 
stars  faintly  glimmered  in  the  sky. 
Between  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
dusky  shadows  already  lay,  and 
the  cool  breath  of  the  night  en- 
veloped all.  From  above  came  the 
light  rustle  and  murmur  of  the 
waves,  the  dear  old  familiar  Rhine 
voices  whispered  to  him  their  part- 
ing salutation.  Whether  it  was  a 
parting  from  home,  or  from  life  as 
well — it  was  the  last  he  had  to  ex- 
pect. 

There  was  all  at  once  a  rustle 
from  another  direction,  but  more 
distinct,  more  violent,  as  a  woman's 


silk  dress  crossed  the  path.  ThriUed 
by  a  presentiment,  Fernow  turned 
around.  Before  him  stood  Jane, 
pale  as  death,  her  glance  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  her  hands  firmly  clasp- 
ed, and  with  an  expression  as  if, 
just  now,  the  most  terrible  thing 
in  her  whole  life  had  happened. 
Her  breast  rose  and  fell  convulsive- 
ly; her  lips  quivered;  she  could 
not  control  them,  and  at  last  they 
opened  for  these  momentous  words : 
"I — ^I  beg  your  forgiveness  I " 

"  Miss  Forest  I  Johanna ! "  cried 
Fernow,  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion ;  but  she  had  already  turned, 
and  like  a  hunted  creature,  fled 
down  the  path.  He  was  about  to 
rush  after  her,  when  Frederic's  loud 
voice  echoed  through  the  garden. 

*'  Herr  Professor,  we  must  go  I 
Herr  Professor,  where  are  you  ?  We 
haven't  a  moment  to  lose." 

"Must  we  go  ?  This  very  instant  1 " 
The  new  duty  was  demanding 
its  first  heavy  sacrifice ;  a  moment 
of  struggle,  and  then  all  was  over. 

"I  am  coming  I"  he  replied  in 
a  firm  voice !  He  hastened  to  the 
house.  Under  the  vine-wreathed, 
balcony  it  was  growing  dark  al- 
ready, but  the  outlines  of  a  delicate 
form  were  visible,  only  half  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  professor's  feet  lingered, 
only  one,  and  ardent  and  deep- 
toned  the  parting  word  at  last 
wrung  from  him  up  to  her : 

''Farewell!'' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Following  the  Club. 

Weeks  and  months  had  passed, 
since  that  first  call   to  arms  had 
echoed  through  the  land,  and  still 
the  storm  of  war  raged  with  undi- 
minished fury  ;  but  the  arrow  had 
recoiled  upon  its   sender.      Upon 
the  Rhine  the  vineyards  were  ripen- 
ing, the  purple  grapes  gaining  richer 
hues  day  by  day  ;  golden  harvests 
moved  in  the  fields ;  over  the  cities 
floated    the     nation's     victorious 
banner ;  but  yonder  in  France,  the 
vineyards    were    laid    waste,  the 
blooming  meadows  were  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses, 
the  flames  of  burning  villages  rose 
to  heaven.     All  the  horrors  which 
had  been  destined  for  the  Rhineland, 
now  fell  upon  French  soil,  a  late 
but    fearful  punishment    for    the 
once    so     frivolously     devastated 
Palatinate.  Even  the  victors  could 
no  longer  restrain  their  rage ;    the 
ruin,    now     unfettered,    took    its 
coarse,   alike  visiting    the  guilty 
and  the  guiltless,  and  the  trembling 
land  now  at  last  itself  experienced 
the  full,  terrible  import  of  those 
words  with  which    it  had  often 
enough  absolved  itself  from  every 
responsibility — (Te9t  la  guerre  ! 

Onward,  still  onward,  marched 
the  victorious  columns  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  from  the  Shine  to  the 
Moselle,  from  the  Moselle  to  the 


Meuse,  from  the  Mouse  to  the 
Seine,  throwing  down  all  that  stood 
in  its  way.  City  after  city  opened 
its  gates,  citadel  after  citadel  yield- 
ed after  a  shorter  or  longer  resist- 
ance. The  fiery  August  sun  blaz- 
ed down  upon  seven  battlefields, 
saluting  at  the  same  time,  count- 
less trophies  of  victory ;  and  the 
first  cool  breezes  of  September 
swept  that  soil,  where  the  wavering 
enemy,  surrounded,  hemmed  in, 
pressed  on  every  side,  had  at  last 
yielded.  A  whole  French  corps, 
the  once  formidable  head  of  the 
army,  now  indeed  held  the  vaunted 
entrance  to  Germany ;  but  without 
arms  or  resources ; — and  meantime 
the  conquerors  pressed  on,  with 
restless,  unyielding  persistence,  to 
the  heart  of  France — to  Paris ! 

At  N.,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
departments,  in  spite  of  the  war- 
bUlows  that  had  long  since  swept 
over  it,  reigned  an  active,  military 
life.  This  town  was  the  principal 
station  on  the  great  military  and 
travelling  highway  which  led  from 
Germany  into  the  interior  of  France. 
Marching  regiments,  endless  pro- 
vision and  munition  trains,  here 
crossed  the  path  of  the  returning 
transports  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  ambulances,  and  couriers ; 
all  the  streets  were  crammed  with 
men,  carriages  and  horses  ;  all  the 
quarters  were  full  to  overflowing. 
In  this  state  of  things,  two  travel- 
lers, apparently  English  or  Ameri- 
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can,  who  had  arrived  yesterday, 
although  they  undoubtedly  belong- 
ed to  the  richer  class,  still  deemed 
it  a  lucky  accident  to  obtain,  at  an 
extravagant  price,  a  pair  of  mise- 
rably-furnished attic  rooms  in  a 
hotel  of  the  second  grade. 

Upon  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  the  stronger  gentleman  sat 
upon  a  sofa,  while  his  young  com- 
panion stood  at  an  open  window 
and  gazed  up  the  street,  where  a 
confused  multitude  of  pedestrians 
and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  blocked 
the  way,  while  the  tumult  and 
excitement,  in  ever-increasing  mur- 
murs, fell  upon  her  ear. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  how  you 
can  endure  those  deafening  noises 
down  there.  Miss  Jane  1  Are  you 
not  at  least  weary  of  this  eternal 
hurrying  and  surging  to  and  fro  ?  " 

"  No  I "  was  the  curt,  somewhat 
ill-natured  answer  of  the  young 
lady,  who,  bending  far  out  of  the 
window,  at  this  moment  was  gaz- 
ing intently  into  an  ambulance 
full  of  wounded  men.  Her  glance 
fixed  itself  immovably  on  the  pale 
wan  faces,  and  she  looked  after 
them  until  the  ambulance  vanished 
around  a  corner. 

"Well,  you  have  better  nerves 
than  I,'*  said  Atkins  resignedly.  "  I 
confess  that  during  these  last  eight 
days  I  have  become  really  morbid. 
We  were  a  whole  week  on  this 
journey  to  N.  which  is  usually 
made    in  twenty-four   hours;    we 


have  had  our  night  quarters  in  tne 
most  wretched  villages,  such  food 
I  never  in  my  life  tasted  before 
For  hours  and  days,  we  have  had 
to  lie  over  in  half-ruined  places  on 
account  of  broken  bridges  and  im- 
passable roads,  and  always  in  dan- 
ger lest  a  battle  might  be  fought  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  and  we 
borne  onward  with  the  wave  of 
victory  or  flight.  I  should  think 
all  this  must  at  last  have  convinced 
you  how  impossible  it  is  to  trace 
out  family  relationships  upon  the 
theatre  of  war." 

During  this  speech,  Jane  had 
closed  the  window ;  she  now  turned 
around.  "  Impossible  ?  "  she  asked 
calmly.  "  I  thought  that  in  spite  of 
all,  we  had  arrived  in  N.,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  a  decision  awaited  us 
here." 

"  Or  a  new  deception  1  This 
clue  misleads  us  in  the  most  ex- 
asperating ways.  Scarce  do  we 
think  we  have  it,  when  it  suddenly 
snaps  asunder,  and  darts  away  to 
some  other  quarter  of  the  heav- 
ens. At  present,  we  are  in  France, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
next  thing,  we  had  to  direct  our 
course  back  to  America,  only  to  go 
from  there  to  the  Rhine  again,  and 
so  on." 

"It  is  all  the  same!"  declared 
Jane  energetically.  "I  promised 
my  father  to  find  my  brother  if  still 
alive,  and  to  yield  only  to  impos- 
sibilities.   I  shall  keep  my  word ! " 
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"  If  it  were  only  a  direct  clue  we 
aie  following?"  began  Atkins 
again;  "but  whomdo  we  seek?  A 
man  who  by  some  remote  possibil- 
ity may  be  able  to  give  us  informa- 
tion of  the  principal  character  in 
this  drama." 

"And  perhaps  the  only  one  who 
can  give  it  I  The  direct  clue  is  lost ; 
that  clergyman  is  not  to  be  found, 
neither  in  his  former  parish  nor 
anywhere  else;  all  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  failed ;  but  we 
have  found  the  artisan  who  adopted 
the  other  boy." 

"  And  from  him  have  received 
the  joyful  tidings  that  his  nephew 
went  to  France  four  years  ago,  and 
at  this  moment  may  be  here  in  N. 
For  the  theatre  of  his  highly  respec- 
table efforts  at  the  planing  bench, 
he  has  chosen  a  place  right  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  accursed  military 
operations." 

Jane's  eyes  flashed  half-angrily. 
"You  forget  the  most  important 
thing,"  she  said,  "  the  one  which 
alone  leads  us  here ;  the  assertion 
of  that  man  that  the  former  play- 
fellow of  this  young  Erdmann  is 
still  living,  that  the  two,  after  a 
separation  of  years,  met  again  dur- 
ing their  term  of  military  service. 
Certainly,  he  could  tell  us  nothing 
farther;  his  nephew  was  at  that 
time  on  duty  far  away  from  him  in  a 
laige  garrison  city ;  but  this  much 
he  remembered  distinctly,  having 
heard  it  from  Erdmann's  own  lips. 


I  have  learned  that  my  brother  still 
lives,  that  there  is  some  one  in  the 
world  who  knows  him,  who  can 
tell  me  his  abode.  Does  this  not 
seem  to  you  a  step  gained  on  the 
path  we  seek?  It  is  more  than  I 
had  hoped  I" 

"I  do  not  dispute  all  this," 
replied  Atkins ;  "  I  am  only  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  our  investigations  until  after 
the  end  of  the  war." 

"Until  the  end  of  the  war," 
echoed  Jane.  "When  all  present 
associations  are  severed,  and  the 
soldiers  are  scattered  here  and 
there!  These  tidings  have  not 
come  too  late ;  I  hope  not,  at  least, 
but  we  ought  not  to  delay  a  mo- 
ment, to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  them,  and  as  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  there  was  only  one  resource ;  I 
must  enter  personally  into  the  in- 
vestigation, and  follow  the  clue. 
If  you  suffer  from  the  dangers  and 
deprivations  of  the  journey,  Mr. 
Atkins,  it  is  your  own  fault — I 
could  have  come  alone  I " 

"  Yes,  God  knows  you  would 
have  done  so  I  "  said  Atkins,  with 
a  sigh.  "  Jane,  you  are  sometimes 
terrible  in  your  restless  energy! 
I  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  in- 
dolent and  the  irresolute ;  but  this 
tireless  rushing  onward  toward  one 
single  goal,  has  at  last  quite  ex- 
hausted me." 

"But    not  f»e.'"  replied  Jane, 
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with  cool  determination.  "I  am 
resolved  to  go  on,  I  repeat  it,  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  possible !  '* 

"  Well,  we  have  one  certainty  at 
least, "  began  Atkins  after  a  brief 
pause ;  "  the  German  master  with 
whom  young  Erdmann  was  at  work 
when  the  war  broke  out,  is  still 
here.  You  know  that  yesterday,  I 
went  from  the  mayoralty,  where 
I  received  this  intelligence,  directly 
to  the  designated  house.  But  I 
found  it  closed,  all  its  inmates  fled 
to  the  just  arrived  Prussian  regi- 
ments, among  whom  they  hoped  to 
find  countrymen.  This  informa- 
tion I  obtained  from  a  very  pecu- 
liar conversation  with  an  exceed- 
ingly talkative  neighbor ;  peculiar, 
I  may  well  say,  for  she  understood 
no  English  and  I  no  French,  and 
we  were  forced  to  call  a  very  ex- 
pressive pantomime  to  our  aid,  by 
means  of  which  I  made  her  com- 
prehend that  my  visit  was  designed 
for  Monsieur  Erdmann  and  his  mas- 
ter, that  I  would  return  to-day, 
and  that  I  should  be  infinitely 
obliged  to  her  if  she  would  hand  my 
card  to  the  latter.  Thus  far  our 
pantomime  brought  us,  and  now  I 
am  curious  to  know  what  sort  of 
unavoidable  confusion  Madame  has 
.nade  out  of  the  slang." 

Jane  glanced  at  her  watch.  ^'  It 
is  now  half-past  nine,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  ready  to  go  out." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

An  Agonizing  Doubt. 

The  answer  which  Atkins  was 
about  to  give,  was  interrupted  by 
a  knocking  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  an  old  man  with  white 
hair,  simply  but  not  poorly  clad, 
and  with  a  modest,  friendly  manner, 
entered,  and  immediately  addressed 
himself  in  good  French  to  the  two 
strangers. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they 
showed  me  up  here.  I  am  the  mas- 
ter joiner  Vogt,  Rue  de — .  A 
strange  gentleman  inquired  for  me 
yesterday,  and  left  a  card  with  his 
address  which  I  understood  as  a 
request  for  me  to  call  on  him.  I 
trust  I  have  come  to  the  right 
place?" 

Atkins  naturally  understood 
nothing  of  these  words.  But  Jane, 
who  was  perfect  mistress  of  French, 
translated  all  he  needed  to  hear, 
and  then  turned  to  the  visitor. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  but  the 
gentleman's  visit  was  not  to  you, 
it  was  to  a  young  man  who,  they 
tell  us,  works  with  you.  He  is 
in  any  event,  a  German,  and  a 
journeyman  carpenter,  Franz  Erd- 
mann. We  are  in  search  of  him, 
and  were  just  about  visiting  you 
again  on  his  account." 

"  Is  it  Franz  you  seek  ?  "  asked, 
the  o^d  man,  now  in  his  mother 
tongue.  ^'Good  heavens!  he  has 
been  gone  six  weeks.    Immediate- 
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I7  after  the  declaration  of  war 
he  went  from  us  back  to  Germany. 
He  is  now  in  the  Prussian  army." 

Jane  involuntarily  grew  pale. 
Another  vain  effort !  But  the  dis- 
appomtment  whicK,  after  so  con- 
fident 8  hope,  would  have  discour- 
aged any  other,  only  angered  her. 
She  compressed  her  lips  and  the 
toe  of  her  little  boot  beat  the  floor. 
If  this  experience  lent  her  no  words, 
it  was  evident  that  in  her  heart 
she  made  a  new  vow  to  press  for- 
ward in  spite  of  all. 

Mr.  Atkins  did  not  take  the 
tidings  so  quietly;  his  vexation 
found  vent  in  loud  exclamations. 

**  In  the  army ;  I  believe  this  glo- 
rious Prussian  host  embraces  all 
mankind  I  Whatever  person  we 
enquire  after  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations  we  always  receive  the 
stereotyped  answer.  In  the  army! 
I  am  convinced  that  if  at  last  we 
get  upon  the  direct  track  of  this 
Mr.  Franz,  we  shall  learn  that  he 
too,  is  in  the  army.  If  he  is  in  no 
other  part  of  Europe,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  him  there." 

The  master-joiner  understood 
none  of  this  English,  but  he  heard 
the  tone  of  the  words,  and  saw  from 
the  expression  of  the  young  lady's 
&ce,what  an  effect  his  arrival  had 
produced  upon  both. 

**  Yes,  and  this  war  comes  near 
ttiough  to  us  also  I "  he  said  sadly. 
**I  miss  Franz  everywhere,  and 
my  poor  girl  sits  weeping  her  eyes 


out  the  whole  day  long ;  they 
were  to  be  married  in  the  autumn. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  ho 
belonged  to  the  first  levies,  and  we 
would  not  take  upon  ourselves  the 
sin  of  holding  him  back." 

"/SVn.'"  growled  Atkins,  again 
in  his  English,  and  turned  to  Jane. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? 
This  fellow  sits  safe  and  concealed 
here  in  France,  where  no  man 
asks  after  his  military  duty.  He 
was  to  marry  here,  settle  down 
here,  and  the  prospect  was  that  he 
would  not  during  all  his  life,  re- 
turn to  Germany;  and  scarce 
does  the  war  break  out  when  he 
runs  home,  leaves  bride,  wedding, 
handicraft,  all  in  the  lurch,  and 
hurries  off  to  let  himself  be  shot 
dead  for  the  beloved  Rhine.  The 
sentiment  of  duty  with  these 
Germans  is  really  a  sort  of  mania." 

Jane  scarce  heard  these  words ; 
a  ray  of  hope  already  flashed  be- 
fore her  eyes  here,  where  Atkins 
had  given  up  all  for  lost.  She  turned 
hastily  again  to  the  master-Joiner. 
^"  Young  Hartman  stood  in  in- 
timate relations  to  your  family  ? 
He  was  to  be  your  son-in-law  ? 
Well,  then,  perhaps  you  and  your 
daughter  know  something  in  regard 
to  his  past  which  may  be  very  im- 
portant to  us.  We  hope  to  gain 
from  him  some  intelligence  as  to  a 
family  matter,  and  shall  very  cheer- 
fully requite  any  such  service." 

"As  to  his  femily  relations,  I 
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know  them  intimately.  He  has 
been  more  than  two'  years  in  my 
house,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  my 
Marie  at  the  very  first,"  said  Vogt 
unhesitatingly.  "Ask  on.  Made- 
moiselle, I  think  I  can  give  you 
information." 

Atkins  drew  back.  He  saw  that 
Jane  wished  to  take  the  affair  into 
her  own  hands,  and  he  resigned  it 
to  her  the  more  readily,  as  he 
promised  himself  no  especial  result 
from  the  pending  examination.  In- 
deed no  help  was  necessary ;  Miss 
Forest  propounded  her  questions 
so  clearly,  so  confidently  and  ener- 
getically, that  the  best  criminal 
lawyer  could  have  done  no  better. 

"Your  future  son-in-law  was 
born  in  the  little  fishing  village  of 
M.,  not  far  from  Hamburgh?" 

Master  Vogt  nodded. 

"  After  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  came  to  relatives  in  P.,  who 
brought  him  up,  and  from  thence, 
after  his  apprenticeship  and  military 
service  were  ended,  he  went  over 
to  France  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
joiner's  art,  and  for  two  years,  he 
has  lived  at  N.,  in  your  house?  " 

"  Quite  right  I  "  returned  the 
master.  "It  is  really  our  Franz 
you  describe.  All  agrees  to  a 
hair!" 

"  Has  he  never  " — Jane's  voice 
again  betrayed  the  excitement  she 
could  with  difficulty  restrain — "  has 
he  never  told  you  of  a  brother  who 
grew  up  with  him  in  M. !  " 


"That  he  has  indeed!  But  ho 
was  no  real  brother,  only  an  adopted 
child  whom  his  parents  had  brought 
with  them  from  Hamburg,  and  kept, 
in  their  kindness  of  heart,  as  no  one 
claimed  him." 

Jane  sent  a  triumphant  glance 
over  to  Atkins.  In  spite  of  all,  she 
was  on  the  track.  "  And  this  also 
is  known  to  you  ?  Later  the  boya 
were  separated,  but  the  other  also 
found  adoption  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  a  learned  man." 

With  an  almost  convulsive  move- 
ment, Jane  lifted  her  head.  "  With 
— ^a  learned  man ! "  she  repeated 
slowly;  they  told  us  it  was  a 
clergyman,  pastor  Hartwigs." 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right ;  he  was 
a  very  learned  old  gentleman,  with 
his  head  always  stuck  into  books ; 
Franz  has  told  us  all  about  him; 
later,  he  gave  up  his  pastorate — ^he 
was  not  poor — just  to  live  for  his 
learning." 

Jane  had  all  at  once  become  pale 
as  death.  A  lightning  ray  had 
flashed  down  and  rent  the  darkness 
which  had  so  long  lain  over  the 
destiny  of  her  brother ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  glowed  lurid  and  threat- 
ning,  then  all  was  again  night ;  but 
its  upflowing  must  have  shown 
something  terrible  to  the  sister, 
for  she  shuddered  before  it. 

"  Are  you  ill.  Miss  Jane  ?  "  asked 
Atkins,  anxiously,  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  approach  her. 

"  No  ! "  Jane  summoned  all  her 
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strength,  and  motioned  him  back ; 
her  breath  came  short  and  violent- 
ly, and  the  hand  with  which  she 
held  for  support  to  the  table,  trem- 
bled as  if  in  a  fever. 

"And  do  you  know  whether 
that  adopted  brother  is  still  alive, 
whether  he  stands  in  any  sort  of 
relationship  to  your  son-in-law  ?  " 

•*  Certainly  he  is  alive,"  said  the 
master-joiner  calmly.  "  And  they 
have  often  written  to  each  other. 
No  longer  ago  than  last  Easter, 
Franz  had  a  letter  from  him." 

"  From  what  place  ?  Where  was 
it  dated?"  Fearful  excitement 
pulsed  through  Jane's  voice;  her 
glance  was  fixed  upon  the  man  as 
if  life  or  death  for  her  lay  in  his 
answer. 

Master  Vogt  shook  his  head. 
"That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Franz 
spoke  of  the  letter,  and  told  us 
that  his  brother  was  doing  well, 
but  he  always  called  him  by  his 
given  name,  Fritz,  and  neither 
my  daughter  nor  I  saw  the  wri- 
ting. The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  he  came  from  the  Rhine." 

From  the  Rhine  I  Jane  laid  her 
hand  against  her  moist,  icy-cold 
forehead.  For  a  moment,  it  seem- 
ed to  her  as  if  she  must  swoon 
away,  and  all  else  with  her ;  but 
she  kept  up,  and  remained  so  dumb 
and  motionless,  that  both  men 
thought  her  apathetic. 
Atkins  glanced  over  to  her  in 

surprise ;  he  waited  for  her  to  ask 
6 


further  questions,  waited  for  a  full, 
minute ;  but  as  she  was  still  silent 
he  began  to  speak. 

"This  being  the  case,  we  might 
have  spared  ourselves  a  diiGcult 
journey !  We  have  just  come  from 
the  Rhine,  my  best  Monsieur  Vogt. 
You  can  give  us  neither  name  nor 
place?  Neither  you  nor  your 
daughter?" 

"Neither." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  beg  you  to 
tell  me  the  exact  regiment  and 
company  in  which  your  future  &n- 
in-law  serves  at  present.  You  have 
received  tidings  of  him  since  he 
left  for  the  war?" 

"  Only  once !  We  were  hoping 
he  would  pass  through  here  with 
the  army,  and  yesterday,  when  we 
learned  that  the  new  Prussian 
regiments  were  entering  the  town, 
we  all  ran  out  and  stood  before 
the  gates  to  see  if  his  was  not 
there." 

Atkins  still  waited  for  Jane  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation ;  her 
entire    indifference     seemed      so 
strange  after  the  feverish  interest 
she    had    shown  a    few    minutes 
before ;  but,  as  she  persisted  in  her 
immobility,  he  drew  forth  his  note- 
book, and  jotted  down  the  state- 
ment  just    given.     The    master- 
joiner  took  his  leave  of  the  young 
lady;   she    bowed    mechanically,, 
and  left  it  to  her  companion  to> 
dismiss  him  with  great  politeness.. 
The  man  might  perhaps  be  again 
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needed  in  this  business,  and  any- 
one whom  Mr.  Atkins  thought  of 
making  use  of  always  enjoyed  the 
politest  attention  from  him. 

When  the  man  was  gone,  he 
turned  to  Jane.  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so  ?  We  must  go  to  another 
point  of  the  compass?  Now  we 
will  direct  our  steps  back  to  the 
Rhine.  The  only  thing  which 
remains  to  us  is  to  write  from  Ger- 
many to  Herr  Erdmann;  in  any- 
event  this  is  easier  than  a  correspon- 
dence with  N.,  since  we  have  his 
full  address.  In  case  he  is  no 
longer  alive,  we  must  repeat  our 
Advertisement  in  the  several 
Rhenish  newspapers.  But  in  any 
event,  I  think  we  should  immedi- 
ately start  upon  our  return  jour- 
ney." 

At  these  words,  Jane  started 
from  her  stupor. 

"And  why?  We  are  now  in 
France.  Perhaps  we  may  succeed 
in  finding  that  regiment ! " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jane,  what 
are  you  thinking  of?  S^k  a  re- 
giment upon  the  march — ^what  an 
idea!" 

"But  that  matters  not,  I  will 
now  know  the  truth!  And  if  it 
was  to  cost  me  my  life,  and  I  must 
rush  into  the  fight,  even  into  the 
line  of  battle, — I  must  have  a  cer^ 
tainty  I " 

Atkins  stood  almost  horrified  be- 
fore this  sudden  outbreak  of  a 
passion  he  had  never  suspected  in 


Jane;  and   he  now  for  the  first 
time  remarked  her  deathly  pallor. 

"  Good  God,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  I  Are  you  ill?  I 
thought  you  would  have  to  suffer 
from  the  weariness  and  excitement 
of  this  journey." 

He  sought  to  assist  her,  but  she 
repelled  him  with  a  passionate  ges- 
ture. 

"  It  will  pass  over — ^I  need  noth- 
ing— but  I  beg  you  for  a  glass  of 
water." 

Atkins  was  in  serious  anxiety ; 
he  knew  that  Jane  was  not  at  all 
subject  to  nervous  attacks,  and  he 
feared  that  she  was  ill.  As  in  the 
hotel  at  present,  prompt  service 
was  not  to  be  dreamt  of,  he  himself 
hastened  out  to  fetch  the  water. 

This  was  what  Jane  had  expect- 
ed. She  wanted  no  water,  but  she 
needed  a  moment  of  solitude  to 
save  her  from  suffocation.  Scarce 
was  he  gone,  when  she,  too,  hasten- 
ed to  the  door,  drew  the  bolt,  and 
then  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the 
sofa>  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Jane  Forest  would  not 
yield  in  this  way  before  stranger 
eyes! 

"If  one  is  thrust  out  into  life, 
without  parents  and  without  home, 
and  then  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
learned  man  who  knows  and  loves 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  but 
science — "  and  that  letter  came 
from  the  Rhine  I  This  had  been  the 
lightning  stroke  which  had  pass- 
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ed  through  he^;  the  presentiment 
came  with  all  the  annihilating 
power  of  certainty.  That  lightning 
flash  had  opened  an  abyss  before 
her,  into  which  Jane  did  not  dare 
to  glance ;  it  had  brought  a  secret 
to  light,  of  which  the  cold,  proud 
betrothed  of  Alison  had  not  before 
been  conscious.  But,  as  now  in 
mortal  anguish  she  wrung  her  up- 
lifted hands,  it  broke  forth  in  one 
long-repressed  despairing-cry ; — 

"  Almighty  Grod,  only  not  this ! 
My  rival,  my  deadly  enemy,  if  it 
must  be,  I  will  bear  it— only  not 
my  brother ! " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Pen  aito  the  Sword. 

The*  late  afternoon  sun  of  a 
bright  September  day  shone  through 
the  thick-leaved  boughs  of  the  an- 
cient gigantic  chestnuts  which  sha- 
ded the  avenues  and  grass-plats  of 
the  broad  park  stretching  behind 
the  castle  of  S.,  one  of  those  magnif- 
icently situated  country  seats  in 
which  the  interior  of  France  is  so 
rich.  This  castle,  on  the  western 
declivity  of  a  precipitous  range  of 
hiUs,  which  at  this  point  unfolded 
all  their  widely-romantic  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  village  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  had  just  been  seized 
as  quarters  for  the  soldiery.  A  Rhen- 


ish landwehr  regiment,  after  having 
taken  part  in  all  the  August  battles 
had  been  ordered  back  here  to  pro- 
tect the  mountain  region  from  rov- 
ing bands  of  French  fusileers,  and 
to  keep  the  passes  firee.  It  was  a 
dangerous  and  arduous  post  for  the 
rather  small  detachment,  which, 
many  miles  distant  from  its  com- 
rades, almost  daily  undertook  ex- 
cursions to  the  mountains,  thereby 
placing  itself  in  constant  danger  of 
an  attack  for  which  this  region  was 
only  too  favorable.  The  soldiery 
lay  in  the  village,  while  the  officers 
had  quartered  themselves  close  by  in 
the  castle,  whose  inmates  had  nat- 
urally fled.  These  gentlemen,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  seemed  to  have 
surrendered  themselves  to  an  idle- 
ness of  late  only  rarely  offered 
them ;  from  the  terrace  echoed 
loud  talking  and  laughing,  blended 
with  the  ringing  of  glasses. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  park,  un- 
der one  of  these  giant  chestnuts, 
lay  a  landwehr  officer  stretched 
upon  the  tall  grass,  and  gazing  up 
into  the  thick  leafy  roof  through 
which  the  setting  sun  threw  hither 
and  thither  its  palpitating  rays. 
The  floral  treasures  of  the  garden, 
arranged  with  great  art  and  care, 
and  now  resplendent  with  all  the 
summer's  magnificence  and  luxuri- 
ance, appeared  to  fetter  his  atten- 
tion just  as  little  as  the  sound  of 
his  comrades'  merriment  coming 
down  to  him  from  the  castle.    He 
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raised  his  head  only  when  an  ap- 
proaching footstep  startled  him 
from  his  dream. 

A  man  of  a1|out  thirty  years,  his 
uniform  and  the  bands  upon  his  arm 
designating  him  as  a  surgeon,  came 
up  the  path  as  if  in  search  of  some 
one,  and  halted  before  the  reclining 
officer. 

"  I  thought  as  much !  Here  you 
lie  dreaming  again,  while  I,  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  am  winning  pop- 
ularity for  you.  You  really  do  not 
concern  yourself  about  it  in  the 
least  I" 

The  man  addressed  half  rose  and 
supported  himself  on  his  elbows. 
"  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,"  he  said. 
"  I  must  go  down  to  the  village  at 
four  o'clock." 

"  And  for  that  reason  you  must 
make  yourself  invisible  at  three? 
Do  not  deny  it,  Walter,  you  ran 
away  from  us  because  you  remark- 
ed that  I  had  the  horrible  intention 
of  reading  aloud  a  poem,  a  copy  of 
which  I  forced  from  you.  But 
flight  does  not  avail  you ;  on  your 
return,  you  will  be  received  with 
general  acclamation.  Our  major 
swears  that  he  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it  his  life ;  the  adjutant 
was  just  as  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
You  know  he  is  a  sort  of  amateur 
critic,  well  versed  in  aesthetics,  and 
£:om  the  very  first  you  wonderfully 
impressed  him  with  your  learning 
He  reminds  us  how  highly  favored 
we  are  by  destiny  in  being  able  to 


call  a  poet  our  companion-in-arms, 
a  poet  Germany  will  one  day  salute 
as  it  greatest  genius.  Our  lieuten- 
ant swears  by  all  the  gods  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world,  that  if  the 
French  had  possessed  a  bard  who 
before  the  battle  had  inspired  them 
with  such  songs,  they  would  have 
given  us  more  to  do ;  but  your  poet- 
ry has  had  the  most  stupendous 
effect  upon  our  fat  captain ;  it  has 
made  him  forget  his  dram  I " 

"  Stop  this  nonsense  I "  said  the 
young  officer  half  in  anger,  as  he 
sank  back  to  his  reclining  posture. 

"  Nonsense  !  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  have  only  repeated  literally 
to  you,  what  was  said.  Did  you 
hear  the  glasses  ring?  All  the 
officers  were  just  then  solemnly 
guaranteeing  you  immortality.  I 
am  sent  to  seize  the  flying  singer, 
and  bring  him  back,  living  or  dead* 
They  clamorously  demand  your 
presence." 

"  Spare  me  I  You  know  how 
much  I  dislike  such  ovations." 

"And  again  do  you  refuse  to 
come  ?  Well,  it  is  just  like  you !  -» 
We  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
learned  that  we  can  have  Lieuten- 
ant Fernow's  company  only  when 
some  service  is  required,  or  some 
fight  is  at  hand.  You  run  away 
from  all  recognition  of  your  talents, 
as  any  other  man  would  run 
from  punishment.  You  must  cease 
this,  Walter;  it  really  is  not  fitting 
for  the  future  poet  of  Germany." 
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Fernow  had  meantime  risen ;  he 
Lad  put  on  the  helmet  which  lay 
near  him  in  the  grass,  and  bound 
his  sword  more  firmly.  One  who 
two  months  ago  had  seen  the  learn- 
ed professor  of  the  university  of  B. 
would  certainly  not  have  recog- 
nized him  in  this  young  warrior, 
whose  military  coat  fitted  the  slen- 
der form  excellently,  as  if  he  had 
all  his  life  worn  no  other.  The 
sickly  pallor  and  the  deep,  shadowy 
rings  about  the  eyes,  had  vanished 
with  the  bowed  form  and  the  un- 
healthy appearance.  The  forehead 
and  cheeks  were  deeply  sunburned, 
the  blood  coursed  vigorously 
through  the  veins,  the  blonde  hair, 
little  cared  for,  waved  in  luxuriant 
profusion  under  the  helmet;  the 
once  smooth  chin  wore  a  heavy 
beard ;  the  upright  military  bearing 
seemed  to  cost  the  present  landwehr 
lieutenant  not  the  slightest  effort, 
and  the  once  delicate  hands,  with 
a  strong  grip,  now  seized  the  sword. 
These  six  weeks  in  the  field  had 
wrought  wonders ;  it  was  evident  at 
the  first  glance — ^Doctor  Stephen's 
radical  cure  had  been  affected. 

"  You  place  too  much  value  on 
my  songs,"  he  said  evasively.  "  The 
verses,  written  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  inspire  only  for 
the  moment,  and  when  the  excite- 
ment which  called  them  forth  is 
ended,  they  will  fall  into  forgetful- 
ness.*' 

**Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the 


surgeon  gravely.  "I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt  it.  In  your  verses 
resounds  more  than  a  mere  battle- 
cry,  although  you  may,  perhaps,  in 
future,  thank  the  war  for  having 
roused  your  slumbering  talent  and 
for  showing  you  the  path  to  future 
renown." 

"  Perhaps  I  "  said  Femow  gloomi- 
ly. "And  perhaps,  also,  a  bullet 
may  to-day  or  to-morrow  make  an 
end  of  all  the  promised  renown  ?  " 

"Can  you  not  throw  off  this 
eternal  melancholy?"  asked  the 
doctor  chidingly.  "  Walter,  I  really 
believe  you  are  bearing  an  unhappy 
love  around  with  you." 

"Not  at  all  I"  cried  Fernow 
passionately,  and  turned  away. 
The  deep  flush  which  earlier  had 
suffused  his  pale  face  at  every 
violent  excitement,  again  appeared, 
although  less  visible  in  the  bronzed 
countenance. 

This  sudden  emotion  had  escaped 
the  surgeon.  He  had  been  a 
younger  colleague  of  Doctor  Steph- 
en, a  private  tutor  in  the  university 
of  B.  He  and  Fernow  had  known 
each  other  sufficiently  to  exchange 
a  passing  salutation  as  they  met. 
This  had  lasted  for  three  years, 
but  the  army  life  had  in  a  few 
hours  made  them  acquaintances,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  friends. 

The  always  merry  young  doctor 
laughed  aloud  at  his  own  comic 
idea.  "  I  have  really  been  very  curi- 
ous  as   to   the  where   and  when' 
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Since  we  have  been  in  the  field, 
I  have  scarcely  stirred  from  your 
side,  and  in  B.  you  never  so  much 
as  looked  at  a  woman,  for  which 
reason,  the  fairer  half  of  the  city, 
with  good  reason,  declared  you 
outlawed  and  proscribed."  Fer- 
now  made  no  answer;  he  busied 
himself  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

"  But  Doctor  Stephen  was  right 
with  his  diagnosis,"  continued  the 
surgeon  after  a  momentary  pause, 
*'  although  I  would  not  believe  it 
when  he  came  over  to  H.  to  com- 
mend you  to  my  care,  he  having 
heard  that  I  was  assigned  to  your 
regiment.  I  could  with  a  good 
conscience,  promise  to  do  my  best, 
for  I  was  convinced  that  you  would 
be  the  first  patient  to  fall  into  my 
hands.  The  first  week,  I  would 
not  have  given  a  penny  for  your 
life,  but  when  the  marches  and 
hardships  began,  when  our  men 
fell  in  scores  beneath  the  fiery 
August  sun,  and  you  still  held  out ; 
when  amid  all  the  over  exertion 
and  deprivation  which  sometimes 
lay  low  the  strongest,  you  grew 
only  healthier  and  more  robust 
then  I  took  off  my  hat  to  the  supe- 
rior discernment  of  my  old  col- 
league. Walter,  you  have  one  of 
the  best  constitutions,  a  really  mag- 
nificent constitution,  which  only 
needed  to  renounce  the  study  and 
the  writing-desk,  to  gain  its  full 
development ;  and  you  have  found 


the  right,  although  somewhat  un- 
usual remedy  for  your  nerves.  The 
thunder  of  the  cannon  has  thorough- 
ly re-established  them  I  This  will 
be  a  surprise  to  everyone  when  you 
return  to  B." 

"When  I  return?" 

"Forever  and  eternally,  these 
presentiments  of  death ! "  cried  the 
surgeon,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
"  You  cling  to  them  with  a  genuine 
passion." 

"  Because  I  feel  them  I  " 

"  Nonsense  !  If  there  is  a  man 
bullet-proof  it  is  you  I  Do  not  take 
it  ill  of  me,  Walter,  but  your  rush- 
ing to  the  front  in  all  these  battles, 
borders  on  insanity.  Courage 
need  not  become  reckless;  but 
where  excitement  urges  you  on,  you 
see  and  hear  nothing.  Your  com- 
rades all  say  this." 

"  And  still  there  is  not  one  among 
them,  who  a  little  while  ago,  would 
have  owned  that  I  possessed  any 
courage  at  ally"  returned  Fernow, 
with  some  bitterness. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  surgeon, 
frankly.  "But  to  tell  the  truth 
you  used  to  have  little  enough  of 
the  hero  in  you.  You  were  entirely 
a  man  of  the  pen,  who  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  books  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  outside  world.  Now 
that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  error  of  your  comrades.  Since 
the  first  battle,  none  doubt  your 
courage." 

Fernow  smiled  sadly.    His  eyes 
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alone  had  not  changed.  There  lay 
within  them  the  old  dreaminess 
and  the  old  sadness. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

The  RivAii  Loybbb. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  park  a 
heavy  tread  became  audible,  and  a 
giant  form  loomed  up  behind  the 
latticed  gate.  Frederic's  huge  fig- 
ure well  became  his  uniform,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this,  for 
there  was  an  inconcealable  self- 
esteem  in  the  rigid  military  bearing, 
with  whicli  he  approached  both 
gentlemen. 

>*  Herr  Lieutenant,  I  come  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  down  in  the 
city  a  carriage  has  just  arrived  with 
some  English  people,  who  wish  to 
pass  through  our  lines  to  the 
mountains/' 

Pemow  turned  quickly,  revery 
and  melancholy  had  all  at  once  van- 
ished ;  he  was  now  every  inch  a  sol- 
dier. **That  is  impossible!"  he 
said.     "  No  one  must  pass." 

^^So  the  Englishman  has  been 
told;  but  he  will  not  submit.  He 
has  papers,"  he  says,  "  and  wishes 
to  speak  with  the  Major  or  the 
Lieutenant  who  is  upon  duty." 

Femow  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"  Very  well,"  he  said, "  I  will  come ; 
I  must,  in  any  event,  now  go  to  the 


village.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant 
duty,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
surgeon,  ''  I  must  send  back  harm- 
less travellers  whom  perhaps  impor- 
tant business  urges  forward,  but 
the  orders  are  strict  and  cannot  be 
evaded." 

"Unpleasant,  do  you  call  it?" 
laughed  the  surgeon.  "  It  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  to  show  these 
arrogant  sons  of  Albion  who,  with 
their  impudence  and  blas£  manners, 
spread  themselves  over  our  whole 
Rhine  country,  who  is  lord  and 
master  here.  In  their  own  land, 
unfortunately,  we  have  never  ven- 
tured it." 

"  Are  you  going  with  me  to  the 
village  I  " 

"No,  I  am  going  back  to  the 
castle.  I  leave  you  alone  to  man- 
age your  Englishmen  and  your 
triumph;  for  the  latter  that  prig- 
gish volunteer,  that  E.,  has  already 
cared.  He  snatched  your  poem 
&om  me  to  read  to  his  comrades. 
And  listen,  Walter,  when  you  have 
gone  your  rounds,  come  for  half  an 
hour  at  least,  to  our  quarters.  You 
are  falling  past  rescue  in  the  esteem 
of  our  captain,  who  alone  refuses  to 
recognize  in  you  a  future  celebrity, 
— you  do  not  drink  enough  for  him." 

With  a  laughing  adieu,  the  sur- 
geon returned  to  the  castle,  while 
Fernow  started  for  the  village. 
Frederic  stamped  on  behind  not  tak- 
ing his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  his 
master.      But  these  eyes   had  an 
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entirely  changed  expression.  Once 
they  had  gazed  at  the  professor, 
only  with  the  anxiety  one  shows 
in  guarding  a  sick,  helpless  child 
that  may  easily  come  to  harm ;  now 
there  lay  a  silent  awe,  a  boundless 
admiration  in  the  glance  which  fol- 
lowed the  slightest  motion  of  the 
"  Lieutenant."  The  devotion  of 
the  faithful  servant  had  withstood 
more  than  a  fiery  trial ;  it  had  be- 
come proverbial  in  the  com- 
pany. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
before  an  inn,  halted  two  carriages 
which  had  arrived,  one  after  the 
other.  The  first,  which  had  come 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  soonest,  had 
been  first  ordered  back,  but  its  oc- 
cupants would  not  submit  to  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  them. 
Unfortunately,  he  understood  no 
German,  the  soldiers  no  English, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  conversation  in  the  most  ex- 
ecrable French  —  a  very  difficult 
and  tedious  proceeding.  But  the 
stranger,  who  resorted  to  his  par 
pers,  had  at  last  succeeded  in  ob- 
taing  a  promise  that  his  case  should 
be  laid  before  the  proper  officer,  and 
still  excited  by  the  conversation, 
with  grim  forehead  and  contracted 
eyebrows,  he  had  just  entered  the 
door  of  the  inn,  when  the  second  car- 
riage drove  up.  A  gentleman  step- 
ped from  it  and  approached  the 
house.  The  eyes  of  the  two  met, 
and  an  expression  of  surprise  broke 


at  the  same  moment  from  the  lips 
of  each. 

"Mr.  Atkins  I" 

"Henry  I" 

"  How  come  you  here  ?  "  asked 
Alison,  who  was  first  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment. 

"  I  came  from  N.    And  you  ?  " 

"Direct  from  Paris  I  I  dared 
not  remain  there  longer,  the  in- 
vestment began  to  grow  serious. 
But  I  have  been  detained  here; 
they  will  not  allow  me  to  continue 
my  journey." 

"  And  they  will  not  allow  ua  to 


"  Us !  "  repeated  Alison  slowly. 
"  Are  you  not  alone  ?  I"  And  as  it 
startled  by  a  sudden  idea,  he  added 
hastily:  "I  cannot  hope  to  find 
Miss  Forest  in  your  company?" 

"  Yes,  she  comes  with  me." 

Alison  was  about  to  rush  to  the 
carriage,  but  he  forebore.  Was  he 
abashed  at  the  involuntary  move- 
ment, or  was  it  the  remembrance 
of  their  last  meeting,  that  all  at 
once  allayed  his  excitement? 
Enough,  he  controlled  his  emotion, 
and  with  a  calmness  all  too  indif- 
ferent to  be  natural,  he  turned 
again  to  Atkins. 

"  And  how  came  you,  and  above 
all  Miss  Forest,  here  at  the  theatre 
of  war?" 

Atkins  had  foreseen  the  question, 
and  was  prepared.  "  How  ?  Well, 
we  wished  for  an  inside  view 
of  the  war ;  but  in  a  week's  time 
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we  have  become  weary  enough  of 
it  and  as  you  see,  are  now  upon 
our  return  home.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  will  be  triumphant ;  they 
were  beside  themselves  at  what  they 
called  Miss  Jane's  eccentricities 
and  my  compliance." 

A  cold  mocking  smile  played 
around  Alison's  lips.  "  But  I  am 
not  80  credulous  as  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Stephen.  This  excuse  may 
satisfy  them,  but  I  know  Miss  Jane 
too  well  to  suppose  her  guilty  of  so 
aimless  and  romantic  a  thirst  for 
adventure.  She  would  be  the  last 
to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and 
she  would  hardly  have  found  in  you 
so  obsequious  an  escort." 

Atkins  bit  his  lips.  He  might 
have  foreseen  the  answer. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
explain  to  me  the  reason  of  Miss 
Forest's  coming  here?"  asked 
Alison,  even  more  sharply  than  be- 
fore. 

"Ask  her  yourself  I"  cried  At- 
kins angrily.  He  thought  it  best  to 
throw  the  entire  responsibility  up- 
no  Jane  rather  than  betray  any  of 
her  motives. 

"  I  will  do  so ! "  replied  Henry 
morosely,  and  stepped  to  the  car- 
riage. 

His  appearance  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  a  surprise  to  Jane ;  she 
had  seen  him  leave  the  house  and  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  Atkins. 
She  at  once  gained  complete  mas- 
tery over  herself.    Whatever  might 


have  passed  through  her  soul  during 
these  last  momentous  hours.  Mr. 
Alison  saw  only  a  perfectly  immov- 
able face,  upon  which  was  no  trace 
of  anxiety  or  passion.  She  had 
again  enveloped  herself  in  that 
icy  dignity  which  had  made  her  so 
unapproachable  in  B.,  and  this  ice 
now  froze  Henry  as  he  stepped  to 
the  carriage  to  greet  her.  This 
manner  decided  Alison's  whole 
be&ring.  He  could  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  enforce  a  right;  but  he 
was  too  proud  to  betray  an  aflfection 
in  the  face  of  such  coldness. 

With  chilling  politeness,  he  lifted 
her  from  the  carriage,  offered  her 
his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  a 
bench  before  the  inn,  while  in  a 
a  few  words  he  informed  her  and 
Atkins  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
had  been  referred  to  the  proper 
officer,  and  he  hoped  that  after  an 
examination  of  their  papers,  no  fur- 
ther hindrance  would  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  their  journey. 

Atkins  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion ;  he  went  back  to  the  car- 
riage to  give  the  driver  some  di- 
rections, leaving  the  two  alone. 

Jane  had  thrown  herself  down 
upon  the  bench ;  she  knew  that  an 
explanation  of  her  presence  here 
would  be  demanded.  Was  she  in- 
clined to  give  it  ?  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  she  was. 

Henry  showed  no  haste  to  ques- 
tion her,  he  only  gazed  searchingly 
into  her  face ;  but  it  was  in  vain  ,• 
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she  remained  calm  beneath  his 
glance. 

^^It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me 
to  find  you  here,  Jane  I "  he  began 
at  last. 

"And  your  coming  was  one  to 
me.    I  expected  no  such  meeting.'' 

"Under  the  circumstances,  my 
return  was  to  be  expected,  I  in- 
tended to  go  directly  to  B.  where 
I  certainly  hoped  to  find  you ;  but 
the  place  seems  to  possess  snftkll 
attractions  for  you." 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  scrutiny  of 
his  manner,  it  still  betrayed  an  in- 
voluntary satisfaction;  although 
Miss  Forest  gave  him  no  explana- 
tion, he  would  far  rather  see  her 
here  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult  of 
war  and  exposed  to  its  dangers, 
than  safe  at  home  with  her  rela- 
tions in  B. 

Jane  was  spared  an  answer,  for 
at  this  moment,  Atkins  returned ; 
Henry  frowned,  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  speak  upon  this  subject 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
For  some  minutes  there  was  an  un- 
comfortable silence  in  the  little 
group ;  further  questions  over  the 
where  and  when  were  in  the  minds 
of  all,  and  yet  each  avoided  utter- 
ing them.  Atkins  at  last  began  to 
converse  on  another  subject. 

"  And  what  say  you  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  we 
parted?  Had  you  ever  dreamed 
them  possible?" 

"Nol"  was  the  short,  morose 


answer.  "  I  was  quite  of  the  con- 
trary opinion." 

"And  so  was  II  We  judged 
wrongly,  as  it  appears !  This  is  the 
tame,  patient,  unpractical  natioa 
of  thinkers!  But  I  always  said 
that  in  every  one  of  these  Germans 
lay  hidden  something  of  the  bear- 
ish nature,  and  this  seems  now  to 
have  broken  out  all  at  once,  among 
the  whole  people.  It  is  no  longer 
a  struggle  with  changing  fortunes; 
they  throw  down  and  crush  all 
that  comes  in  their  way.  An  un* 
blest  success ! " 

"  But  we  are  not  at  the  end  yet," 
said  Alison  coldly.  The  Emper* 
or's  mercenary  hordes  are  beaten, 
but  the  republic  summon  the  whole 
land  to  arms;  nation  now  stands 
arrayed  against  nation.  We  shall 
yet  see  if  the  German  bear  does  not 
at  last  find  his  master  I " 

"I  wish  he  would  find  him  I" 
growled  Atkins  surlily.  "I  wish 
he  could  be  driven  back  over  his 
Rhine,  so  that  the  intoxication  and 
pride  of  victory  might  for  all  time 
be  taken  from  him,  and  he  again 
learn  to  dance  tamely  and  patiently 
as  when — " 

The  American  got  no  further  in 
his  pious  wishes  for  the  future 
weal  of  Germany.  Jane  had  sud- 
denly risen,  and  stood  erect  and 
tall  before  him;  her  eyes  flamed 
down  upon  the  little  man  as  if  she 
would  annihilate  him. 

"  You  quite  forgot  Mr.  Atkins, 
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that  I  too  am  a  German  by  birth, 
and  the  child  of  German  parents," 
she  said. 

Atkins  stood  there  as  if  thunder* 
struck.  "loi*.  Miss  Jane?"  he 
asked,  scarce  believing  his  eais. 

"  Yes,  1/  and  I  will  not  hear  my 
&therland  spoken  of  in  this  way. 
Keep  yourrevilings  and  your  hopes 
for  Mr.  Alison's  ears;  he  shares 
your  wishes ;  but  do  not  utter  them 
in  my  presence ;  I  will  bear  it  no 
longer! " 

And  throwing  back  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  lofty  scorn,  she 
turned  away  from  the  two  men, 
and  vanished  inside  the  door  of  the 
house. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Ali- 
son, after  a  momentary  pause. 

Atkins  seemed  just  to  have  re- 
covered from  the  consternation  into 
which  this  scene  had  thrown  him. 
"That  was  the  father  once  again  I 
Mr.  Forest  just  as  he  lived  and 
moved  1  That  was  the  very  tone, 
the  very  glance  with  which  he  so 
imperiously  felled  down  all  that 
opposed  him !  I  have  never  before 
encountered  this  in  Jane ;  have  you, 
Henry?" 

Alison  was  silent;  his  eyes, 
with  a  consuming  glow,  had  rested 
upon  Jane  during  the  whole  time 
she  had  stood  before  Atkins ;  they 
now  seemed  fixed  upon  the  place 
where  she  had  vanished,  and  there 
was  far,  very  far  more  of  admir- 
ation than  of  anger  in  their  glance. 


**I  thought  Mr.  Forest  hated  his 
fatherland,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly, 
"  and  that  he  educated  his  daughter 
in  that  hatred." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  quarrelled  with  Ger- 
many his  whole  life  long,  and  in  his 
dying  hour,  like  a  despairing  man, 
clung  to  its  remembrance.  We 
never  thoroughly  learn  to  know 
this  people,  Henry  I  I  was  for 
twenty  years  in  Forest's  house, 
I  shared  sorrow  and  joy  with  him, 
I  knew  his  most  secret  affairs ;  and 
still,  forever  and  eternally,  one 
thing  lay  between  us,  this  one 
which  the  most  bitter  experiences, 
the  most  energetic  will,  which  the 
associations  of  twenty  years  could 
not  banish  from  the  father's  heart, 
and  which  now  bursts  its  barriers 
in  the  daughter  who  has  inherited 
all  this,  whose  education  is  Ameri- 
can through  and  through: — ^this 
German  blood  I " 

They  were  interrupted.  The 
ofGicer  they  had  been  expecting 
now  appeared  in  the  village  street, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier.  Henry 
advanced  some  steps  to  meet  him, 
and  saluted  him  politely;  then 
summoning  all  his  bad  French  he 
began  to  explain  his  embarrass- 
ments; but  after  the  first  hasty 
words,  he  spoke  more  slowly,  then 
stopped,  began  anew,  and  stopped 
again,  and  at  last  was  whoUy  silent ; 
his  eyes  fixed,  staring,  and  inunov- 
able,  upon  the  face  of  the  oflBcer. 

He  too  was  equally  surprised; 
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he  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  but 
in  so  doing,  he  had  also  approached 
Mr.  Atkins,  who  now,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  surprise  and 
terror,  cried : 

"  Professor  Femow !  " 

Henry  trembled;  this  outcry- 
gave  him  a  certainty  as  to  whose 
eyes  they  were  which  had  beamed 
upon  him  from  under  the  helmet. 
Every  drop  of  blood  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  young  American ; 
with  one  single  glance  he  took  in 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  officer 
standing  before  him ;  a  second  flew 
back  to  the  house  where  Jane  still 
lingered.  He  seemed  to  compre- 
hend something.  A  wild  half  sup- 
pressed " JLA  /  "  broke  from  his  lips, 
then  he  set  his  teeth  firmly,  and 
was  silent.  Atkins  had  meantime 
saluted  Lieutenant  Femow,  who 
with  calm  politeness  now  turned 
to  both  gentlemen. 

"  I  regret  that  it  must  be  I  who 
announce  to  you  unpleasant  tidings ; 
but  the  desired  continuation  of 
your  journey  is  impossible.  No  one 
can  pass;  the  guards  have  strict 
orders  to  make  everyone  turn  back, 
whoever  he  may  be." 

"But,  Professor  Femow,  we 
must  go  on  I "  said  Atkins  in  vex- 
ation, "and  you  know  us  well 
enough  to  assure  the  authorities 
that  we  are  not  spies." 

"It  is  impossible  to  make  any  ex- 
ceptions. I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Atkins, 
but  the  passes  are  guarded,  and  no 


civilian  is  allowed  to  pass  from 
this  side  into  the  mountain  region. 
It  is  possible  the  order  may  be  re- 
called to-morrow,  as  we  are  expects 
ing  re-inforcements ;  but  to-day,  it 
stands  in  full  force." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  at  least 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  us 
where,  according  to  your  august  de- 
cision, we  are  to  pass  the  night. 
We  cannot  go  back;  the  several 
places  through  which  we  have 
passed  are  thronged  with  soldiers, 
and  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward ;  here  in  the  village  we  can 
scarce  count  upon  entertainment. 
Are  we  to  camp  in  our  carriages?'* 

"That  will  not  be  necessary. 
You  are — alone  ?  " 

There  should  have  been  no  ques- 
tion in  these  words ;  the  answer 
was  self-evident ;  still  there  lay  in 
them  an  unconscious  hesitation. 

Atkins  was  about  to  answer,  but 
Alison  cut  short  his  reply.  He  had 
made  his  conclusion. 

."Yes,"  he  said  very  emphatio- 
aUy. 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  offer  you 
the  hospitality  of  my  comrades. 
We  have  room  enough  in  the  castle, 
and  our  acquaintanceship,"  here  a 
smUe  flitted  over  his  face,  "  guards 
you  from  every  possible  suspicion. 
Excuse  me  just  for  a  moment," 

He  stepped  to  the  guard  stand- 
ing near,  and  exchanged  a  word 
with  him. 

"  And  this  is  the  former  prof ea- 
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8or  of  B.  University  1 "  muttered 
Atkins  with  suppressed  anger. 
^  The  bookworm  has  such  a  mili- 
tary bearing,  one  would  think  he 
had  all  his  life  carried  a  sword  at  lus 
side;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  consumption  to  be  seen 
about  him  now.'' 

*^  But  for  God's  sake,  Henry,  ex- 
plun  to  me  what  you  are  telling 
that  falsehood  for — ^" 

**  Silence ! "  interrupted  Alison  in 
a  low,  passionate  voice.  "  No  word 
to  him  of  the  presence  of  Miss 
Forest,  not  a  syllable  I  I  will  be 
back  in  a  moment." 

He  vanished  in  the  house ;  At- 
kins gazed  after  him  shaking  his 
head. 

Now  it  was  Alison  who  was  be- 
coming incomprehensible. 

Femow  had  meantime  returned. 
**  Has  your  young  countryman  left 
us?"  he  asked  after  a  hasty  glance 
around. 

*^  He  will  return  directly,"  said 
Atkins,  and  in  fact,  Henry  now 
stepped  out  of  the  doorway.  Jane 
was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  he  was 
talking  to  her  so  excitedly  and  per- 
sistently, that  she  did  not  notice 
the  figure  of  the  young  officer  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  until 
she  was  close  to  him.  Then  Femow 
turned  around. 

For  a  moment,  the  two  stood  op- 
posite each  other,  in  silent,  breath- 
less astonishment.  But  then  as  it 
were  the  brightest  sunshine  over- 


spread Walter's  face ;  his  blue  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  passionate  ardor, 
and  lighted  up  with  an  infinite  hap- 
piness; the  whole  nature  of  this 
man  seemed  all  aglow  with  one 
mighty  emotion ; — the  moment  of 
reunion  had  betrayed  all. 

But  other  emotions  were  mir- 
rored in  Jane's  eyes.  She  shrank 
back  afiErighted  and  deathly  pale, 
and  would  have  fallen,  if  Alison 
had  not  supported  her.  His  arm 
held  hers  in  an  iron  grasp,  he 
pressed  this  arm  against  his  breast, 
firmly  and  convulsively,  but  she 
felt  it  not.  His  eyes  fastened  them- 
selves penetratingly  upon  both,  not 
even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  es- 
caped him,  and  a  terrible  expression, 
icy  and  of  evil  omen,  lay  upon  his 
face.  He  needed  no  word,  no  decla- 
ration— he  knew  enough. 

Fernow  was  first  to  recover  his 
self-possession.  He  had  looked 
only  at  Jane,  not  at  Alison ;  he  saw 
her  alone. 

"  Miss  Forest,  I  did  not  dream 
that  I  should  also  meet  t/au  here  I " 
he  said. 

At  the  first  tones  of  his  voice, 
Henry  felt  from  the  contact  of  the 
hand  resting  upon  his  arm  that 
Jane  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
he  let  the  hand  slowly  fall,  and 
this  movement  restored  her  equa- 
nimity. 

"  Professor  Femow — indeed — 
we  supposed  your  regiment  was  al- 
ready on  the  way  to  Paris." 
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The  tone  was  abrupt  and  cold, 
and  her  glance  shunned  his ;  Jane 
knew  that  if  she  now  met  those 
eyes,  all  was  lost. 

The  sunshine  vanished  from 
Walter's  face ;  his  eyes  fell,  and  the 
old  melancholy  again  returned. 
"  We  were  ordered  back  to  guard 
the  passes,"  he  said.  His  glance 
still  sought  hers,  but  always  in 
vain. 

*^And  so  the  repulsion  we  have 
met  came  from  you?  It  must  be 
your  duty,  Professor  Femow,  and 
we  submit."  And  with  the  last 
remnant  of  strength  that  was  left 
her,  Jane  turned  away  from  him 
and  went  back  to  Mr.  Atkins. 

Femow's  lips  quivered.  This 
was  again  the  cold,  unapproachable 
Miss  Forest,  and  that  moment  of 
separation,  which  waking  or  dream- 
ing, had  never  left  his  soul,  which 
in  all  these  storms  and  dangers,  he 
had  carried  ever  with  him ;  even 
that  moment  was  forgotten,  van- 
ished from  her  remembrance ;  she 
shrank  from  his  glance  as  from 
something  inimical,  hated.  That 
evening  upon  the  Rudnberg  again 
arose  before  him,  and  now  as  then, 
pride  conquered  bitterness.  He 
turned  away. 

«  Frederic ! " 

"  Herr  Lieutenant  1 " 

**  You  will  conduct  this  lady  and 
these  two  gentlemen  to  the  castle, 
to  the  Surgeon.  Mr.  Atkins  will 
explain  all  to  him,  and  he  will  com- 


municate further  with  the  major. 
Mr.  Atkins,  you  know  Doct. 
Behrend  of  B.  I  must  confide  you 
to  his  care;  my  duties  for  the 
present  detain  me  in  the  village; 
I  therefore  beg  you  to  excuse  me." 

Touching  his  military  cap,  he 
bade  his  adieux  with  a  salutation 
designed  for  all  three,  and  then 
strode  hastily  past  the  house  to  the 
meadow  where  the  first  outposts 
stood. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  infinite 
satisfaction  that  Frederic  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  American 
trio,  to  conduct  them  to  the  castle. 
Of  the  conversation,  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  English,  he  had 
naturally  understood  nothing,  and 
was  therefore  firmly  convinced 
the  hated  individuals  consigned  to 
him  by  his  lieutenant,  were  spies  or 
traitors,  upon  whose  secure  keeping 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  regiment 
hung.  Proud  and  triumphant  at 
the  mission  intrusted  to  him,  with 
the  most  rigid  military  bearing, 
with  head  erect,  he  strode  on, 
ready  at  the  least  effort  at  flight, 
to  make  use  of  his  musket. 

Happily,  the  Americans  under- 
took nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
young  pair  went  silently  on  ahead, 
without  exchanging  even  a  word  ; 
but  Mr.  Atkins,  giving  the  escort  a 
side  glance,  said  sarcastically: 

"See  here,  Mr.  Frederic,  for 
good  or  ill  we  are  now  entirely  in 
your  hands." 
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Frederic  with  immense  self-im- 
portance looked  down  upon  the  1  ittl  e 
man ;  now  indeed  he  was  lord  and 
^  master,  but  his  mood  became  some- 
what more  gentle  as  he  saw  that 
^  the  haughty  American  so  perfectly 
understood  his  position. 

"  My  lieutenant  has  ordered  it  I " 
he  said  emphatically ;  "  and  where 
my  lieutenent  is  concerned,  noth- 
ii^  happens  wrong." 

"You  take  a  burden  from  my 
heart,"  said  Atkins  mockingly. 
"I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you 
for  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
we  are  neither  to  be  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  nor  bound  in  chains ; 
but  my  best  Mr.  Frederic,  this 
metamorphose  of  your  lieutenant 
borders  on  the  fabulous.  The  pro- 
fessor has  become  a  military  hero 
from  head  to  foot.  His  learned 
Eminence  now  understands,  as  it 
seems,  excellently  how  to  com- 
mand, and  already  in  six  weeks, 
has  learned  to  throw  out  orders 
about  posts,  and  arrangements  and 
comrades,  as  if  he  had  grown  up 
in  the  field,  instead  of  in  the 
study.  What  has  his  Highness 
done  then  with  his  former  timidity 
and  absent-mindedness  ?  " 

"  Left  it  in  B.,"  returned  Fred- 
eric dryly,  "  with  his  books  1 " 

At  this  answer,  Atkins  gazed  at 
Frederic  in  utter  astonishment. — 
'^Has  the  fellow  really  become 
intelligent  I  "he muttered.  ** Noth- 
ing now  can  happen  after  this ! " 


The  vaunted  intelligence  was 
soon  enough  to  have  a  trial.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Frederic  appeared 
on  the  terrace,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  major,  who  at  this 
moment  was  in  the  castle,  the 
other  officers  were  sitting  together. 
He  marched  right  up  to  the  sur^ 
geon.  I  come  from  Herr  Lieutenant 
Fernowl  He  sends  you  three 
spies,  and  wishes  you  to  consult 
further  with  the  major." 

"Are you  mad?  "  cried  the  sur- 
geon with  a  loud  laugh.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  with  the  spies  ?  Are 
they  wounded  ?  " 

"No,  they  are  all  three  soimd 
and  healthy." 

"  Frederic,  this  is  only  another 
of  your  stupid  freaks !  "  said  the 
captain,  thoughtfully  draining  his 
glass.  "  To  the  major,  the  lieuten- 
ent must  have  said." 

"  He  said  I  must  take  them  to  the 
doctor,"  persisted  Frederic,  "  be- 
cause he  comes  from  B.  The  niece 
of  Doctor  Stephen,  the  American 
Miss,  is  one  of  them." 

"  Miss  Forest  I  "  cried  the  sur- 
geon, starting  up.  "  Heaven  and 
earth !  Then  Walter  has  a  supreme 
happiness.  Destiny  now  brings 
him  the  prize  of  war,  and  he  cares 
nothing  for  it  at  aU ;  sends  the  lady 
up  here  to  us  through  an  escort, — 
nobody  in  the  whole  world  but 
Walter  Fernow  is  capable  of 
thisl" 
"Miss  Forest  I     Who  is   Miss 
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Forest?  Tell  us  at  once,  Doctor ! " 
echoed  from  all  sides. 

*'  Do  not  detain  me,  gentlemen  1 " 
cried  the  doctor  excitedly.  "I 
must  go,  for  as  it  appears,  a  stupid 
error  has  been  committed.  Would 
you  know  who  Miss  Forest  is  ?  A 
relative  of  our  first  physician  in  B. ; 
a  young  American  lady,  heiress  to 
a  million,  twenty  yeara  old,  beauti- 
ful as  a  picture,  a  meteor,  which  all 
B.  admires  and  adores,  and  whose 
unhappy  devotee  I  also  confess 
myself  to  be.  God  be  gracious  to 
you  Frederic,  if  you  have  been 
guilty  of  an  incivility  to  her  1 " 

He  hastened  away.  But  the 
brief  sketches  he  had  thrown  off 
of  Miss  Forest,  had  electrified  the 
whole  company.  The  words,  *  mil- 
lionaire, twenty  years  old,  beauti- 
ful as  a  picture,'  had  fallen  like 
so  many  firebrands  into  the  ears 
and  hearts  of  the  younger  officers, 
and  they  all  at  once  vowed  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  intei^ 
esting  personage.  But  the  aes- 
thetic major  rose  solemnly  and 
followed  with  long  strides.  The 
affair  promised  to  be  immensely 
romantic. 

"  Frederic,"  said  the  fat  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  sitting  at 
his  drinking  bowl  in  perfect  repose 
of  mind.  "Frederic,  you  have 
again  been  guilty  of  a  precious 
piece  of  stupidity." 

Frederic  stood  there  with  open 
mouth,    annihilated,    quite    cast 


down  from  the  height  of  his  self- 
importance.  He  threw  a  bewil- 
dered glance  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  park,  where  his  "spies" 
had  been  received  with  the  most 
respectful  politeness,  and  a  second 
melancholy  one  upon  the  officer 
sitting  near  him,  and  lowering  his 
head,  he  said  with  mournful  ac- 
quiescence : 

"  I  am  at  your  command,  Herr 
Captain." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Lover's  Accusation. 

Febnow  had  not  counted  too 
much  on  the  hospitality  of  his 
comrades;  the  major  more  than 
fulfilled  his  promise.  The  jour- 
ney could  under  no  circumstances 
be  pursued,  but  all  were  ready  to 
receive  the  strangers  for  the  night 
into  the  castle,  where  a  number  of 
finely-furnished  unoccupied  apart- 
ments stood  at  their  disposal.  Un- 
fortunately, the  hopes  of  the 
younger  gentlemen  as  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
millionaire  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. They  only  saw  enough 
of  her  to  veri£y  the  doctor's  words 
that  she  was  young  and  very  beau- 
tiful; but  Miss  Forest  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  receive  the  hom- 
age   of  this  warlike  circle.     She 
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was  Tv^eary  from  excitement  and 
the  long  journey,  and  after  the 
imsYoidable  greeting  and  presen- 
tations, she  withdrew  at  once  to 
her  chamber. 

Doctor  Behring  looked  melan- 
choly, the  other  gentlemen   dis- 
concerted;  but  the  young  lady 
had  really  been  pale  as  marble, 
and  the  few  words  she  had  spoken 
had  cost  her  such  apparent  effort, 
that  they  could  not  seek  to  deny 
her  the  repose  she  so  much  needed. 
But  her    two  companions  could 
not  decline  the  invitation  of  the 
gentlemen  to  join  their  social  cir- 
cle.     Atkins,     as     usual,    shone 
through  his  sarcastic  humor,  which 
to-night  was  more  brilliant  than 
ordinarily,  since  the  test  was  im- 
posed upon  it  of  atoning  for  the 
silence  of  his  companion.    Here 
Alison's  ignorance  of  German  came 
to  his   aid,  but  the  doctor,   who 
politely  assumed  the  office  of  in- 
terpreter, could  scarce  draw  the 
simplest  answers  from  the  melan- 
choly guest.    He  laid  the  fault  of 
this  persistent  silepce  to  his  own 
defective  English,   and    consoled 
the  young  man  with  assurances  of 
the    speedy  return  of  his  friend 
Femow,  who  was  perfect  master 
of  the    language.      Henry's    lips 
quivered;  with  icy  politeness,  he 
begged  the  doctor  to  give  himself 
no  anxiety  on  his  account,  and 
as    for    Lieutenant    Femow,  his 

rounds  to-night,  seemed  endless, 
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he  did  not  come.  But  the  maj  jr 
received  an  evidently  importdnt 
piece  of  tidings  in  place  of  the 
Lieutenant;  he  beckoned  to  the 
adjutant,  and  withdrew  with  him. 
This  was  a  signal  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  party ;  and  the  two 
American  gentlemen  were  at  lib- 
erty to  withdraw. 

The  carriages  had  meantime  ar- 
rived, and  the  baggage  was  brought 
in.  It  was  already  quite  dark 
when  the  two  Americans  entered 
the  apartment  assigned  them,  and 
which,  like  that  given  to  Jane,  lay 
in  the  second  story  of  the  castle, 
while  the  officers  were  quartered 
in  the  first,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  in 
case  of  alarm.  Atkins,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  threw  himself  upon 
a  sofa,  Alison  began  to  pace  silent- 
ly up  and  down  the  room.  In 
vain  did  his  companion  wait  for  a 
word,  a  remark;  not  a  syllable 
came  from  his  lips ;  he  still  paced 
dumbly  to  and  fro,  his  arms  crossed, 
his  head  bowed.  The  continuous 
silence  at  length  became  oppres- 
sive to  Atkins. 

"  Things  cannot  go  on  in  this 
way,  Henry  I"  he  said.  "Your 
betrothal  must  be  acknowledged. 
You  saw  that  strange  meeting  in 
the  village  as  well  as  I.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

Alison  paused,  and  lifted  hia 
head.  "  Why  did  you  come  here 
with  Miss  Forest  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
cutting  tone. 
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"  Henry,  I  beg  you '' 

"  Why  did  you  come  here  with 
Miss  Forest?"  repeated  Alison, 
but  this  time  a  repressed  fury 
pulsed  through  his  voice. 

«  To  look  after  a  family  affair  1 " 

Henry  laughed  bitterly,  "  Spare 
yourself  this  deception.  I  now 
knowaUl" 

"  Then  you  know  more  than  1 1 " 
declared  Atkins  gravely.  "I  at 
least  only  half  understood  that 
scene.  ThisFernow — ^w ell,  his  sen- 
timent scarce  needed  expression,  he 
betrayed  it  plainly  enough;  but 
why  Miss  Jane,  at  sight  of  him, 
shrank  back  horrified  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost,  is  incomprehensible 
io  me." 

"  And  to  me  also,"  said  Alison 
with  icy  scorn.  "One  is  not  usually 
lightened  at  sight  of  anything 
reached  at  last  after  such  a  pain- 
ful effort." 

Atkins  frowned.  "It  is  fortu- 
nate that  Miss  Jane  does  not  hear 
jou ;  she  would  never  forgive  you 
this  suspicion.  You  ought  to 
Imow  her  too  well  to  suppose  she 
would  start  out  on  a  mere  aimless 
.adventure,  and  now  you  accuse 
her  with  a  contempt  for  all  the 
proprieties  and  moralities,  with 
having  come  here  in  pursuit  of  a 
man  almost  a  stranger.  Do  you 
believe  this  of  Miss  Forest  ?  Fie, 
Henry  I" 

Alison  remained  immovable  at 
this  reproach ;  but  the  old,  chilling 


irony  was  in  his  voice,  as  he  re- 
plied: 

"  I  know  that  Miss  Forest  would 
die  sooner  than  make  the  slightest 
advance  of  this  kind  to  me ;  but» 
well  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a  woman's  pride  has  been  annihi- 
lated before  a  pair  of  dreamy  blue 
eyes  like  these." 

"  You  are  going  too  far  I  "  cried 
Atkins,  indignantly.  "  I  promised 
to  be  silent,  but  in  answer  to  ao- 
cusations  like  this,  Jane  herself 
ought  to  speak,  and  if  she  will  not 
speak,  I  will  1  Well  then,  we  are 
seeking  some  one  here  in  France ; 
we  are  in  pursuit  of  a  man,  but 
this  man  is  not  named  Femow, 
and  does  not  offer  you  the  least 
occasion  for  jealousy.  He  bears 
Miss  Forest's  name  and  is  her  bro- 
ther!" 

"  Her  brother  ?  "  repeated  Alison 
in  bewildered  surprise. 

"Yes!"  And  Atkins  now  be- 
gan in  a  brief,  lucid  way,  to  tell 
the  young  man  all ;  of  Mr.  Forest's 
dying  request,  of  the  trace  found 
in  Hamburg,  and  of  the  subsequent 
investigations,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  N.  Alison 
listened  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
he  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely, 
but  his  brow  remained  clouded. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  I 
believe  you  now;  that  meeting 
was  not  pre-arranged." 

Atkins  gazed  at  him  in  speecli- 
less     astonishment.       And     was 
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this  all  ?    He  had  expected  another 
reception  of  his  tidings. 

"You  seem  to  quite  forget, 
Henry,  how  nearly  this  matter  con- 
cerns you,"  he  said  impressively. 
"  U^  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
this  young  Mr.  Forest  lives ;  if  we 
find  him,  as  we  hope  to  do,  it  will 
cost  you  half  the  fortune  you  ex- 
pect with  your  bride." 

"  Ah,  is  that  so?  "  muttered  Ali- 
son. "  And  I  would  give  the  other 
half  if  she  had  never  set  foot  on 
this  German  soil !  " 

Atkins  started  back.  He  had 
not  thought  this  possible.  If  Henry 
could  so  entirely  forget  and  deny 
the  merchant  in  his  character ;  if 
he  could  speak  in  this  way  of  the 
loss  of  a  fortune,  he  must  be 
terribly  in  earnest.  He  approach- 
ed the  young  man  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Jealousy  makes  you  blind," 
he  saidin  a  pacific  tone.  "Whatever 
there  may  between  these  two,  and 
it  is  doubtless  some  secret,  it  can- 
not be  love;  Jane's  terror  at  the 
unexpected  meeting,  betrayed  any- 
thing but  that." 

Alison  glanced  at  him  coldly  and 
derisively.  **  You  are  very  unfortu- 
nate in  your  powers  of  observation, 
Mr.  Atkins.  Who  was  it  that  in  B. 
I  derided  my  presentiment  that  I 
;  saw  danger  to  my  hopes  in  this 
consumptive  professor?  Does  he 
still  seem  to  you  laugSable  and  of 
little  account,  or  do  you  know  at 


least  what  powers  have  lain  dor- 
mant in  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  misjudged  him,  but  I 
defy  any  one  to  estimate  justly  the 
character  of  a  man  who  for  years 
long,  plays  the  role  of  a  misanthro- 
pic hermit  and  learned  investiga- 
tor, then  all  at  once  really  ex- 
plodes as  a  poet,  soars  aloft  as  a 
hero  in  war,  where  to  all  human 
foresight  it  seemed  clear  that  he 
would  subside  at  the  first  roar  of 
the  cannon ;  and,  at  an  unexpected 
meeting,  flames  up  like  an  eighteen- 
year-old  enthusiast.  I  tell  you  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  out  these 
Germans  I  Once  tear  them  from 
their  commonplace  ruts  in  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  tread,  and 
they  go  on  in  unaccountable  ways. 
It  is  so  with  solitary  individuals, 
it  is  so  with  the  whole  nation. 
They  hurl  the  pen  into  a  corner, 
and  draw  the  sword  from  its  scab- 
bard, as  if  this  had  been  their  sole 
business  their  whole  life  long.  I 
fear  that  for  the  next  hundred 
years  we  shall  not  forget  in  what 
hand  the  pen  lay !  " 

Atkins  said  all  this  in  a  peculiar 
tone  of  grumbling  admiration; 
but  he  remembered  at  the  right 
time,  that  such  observations  were 
not  designed  to  pacify  his  young 
companion,  and  dropping  the  sub- 
ject, he  said  consolingly : 

"But  Henry,  however  things 
may  turn  out,  Jane  remains  yours. 
You  have  her  promise;  you  have 
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received  it  of  her  own  free  will, 
and  the  Forests  are  wont  to  keep 
their  word  to  themselves  and  others. 
In  whatever  manner  this  Fernow 
may  cross  her  path,  I  know  her,  she 
will  be  yours  notwithstanding." 

"She  will!"  replied  Alison 
morosely.  "You  may  rely  upon 
that,  Mr.  Atkins!  Either  with  or 
against  her  consent ;  my  determin- 
ation is  irrevocable,  even  though — " 
and  here  the  former  ill-omened  ex- 
pression reappeared  upon  his  face 
— ^^  even  though  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
should  have  to  close  forever  ! " 

Atkins  recoiled  in  horror;  he 
made  no  reply.  Darkness  had  fal- 
len ;  from  the  village,  in  tones  long 
drawn  out,  came  the  evening  sig- 
nal; Henry  started  up  and  took 
his  hat  from  the  table.  With  a 
hasty  step  the  old  man  stood  at 
his  side,  and  grasped  his  arm. 

"Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Out  into  the  open  air.  To 
the  park." 

"  Now  ?  It  is  quite  dark.*' 

"  But  I  must  go  out  for  all  that ; 
the  air  here  oppresses  me.  Per- 
haps— "  he  smiled  strangly — "  per- 
haps I  shall  bring  better  thoughts 
in  with  me.     Good-night." 

Freeing  his  arm  by  a  hasty 
movement,  he  left  the  room.  At- 
kins gazed  uneasily  after  him. 

"Something  terrible  may  hap- 
pen. If  they  should  chance  to 
meet  just  now ! — Foolishness  1 " 
he    cried     interrupting    himsell 


"Just  as  if  Henry  were  such  a 
lunatic  as  to  stake  life,  honor,  and 
future  for  a  mad  jealous  whim ! 
If  he  were  to  meet  this  Fernow 
alone  in  the  mean  time,  I  would 
answer  for  nothing;  but  here 
among  his  comrades,  where  discov- 
ery would  be  inevitable,  and  re- 
venge sure — ^no,  he  would  not  ven- 
ture it  1" 

He  opened  his  door  to  listen  if 
any  sound  came  from  Jane's  cham- 
ber which  lay  opposite.  "  She  shut 
herself  in  immediately  upon  our 
arrival,"  he  said  to  himself^  "  and 
called  out  to  me  that  she  had  al- 
ready lain  down — a  pretence !  I 
heard  her  plainly  pacing  to  and 
fro ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  renew 
my  effort  to  force  a  conversation 
with  her;  perhaps  her  interven- 
tion would  only  make  matterB 
worse. — ^I  had  better  see  that  we 
leave  early  to-morrow  morning, 
for  no  matter  where;  if  things 
come  to  the  worst  we  can  go  back 
to  B.  When  this  Fernow  is  only 
out  of  sight,  it  will  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  keep  our  betrothed  couple 
together,  and  until  then  —  well 
in  any  event  they  can  only  sleep 
one  single  night  under  the  same 
roof!" 

With  this  consoling  thought, 
Mr.  Atkins  closed  the  door,  and  re- 
turned to  his  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Fatefui-  Hotjb. 

The  silence  that  mled  through- 
out the  castle  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  merry,  animated  life 
of  the  afternoon.  A  light  already 
burned  in  the  major's  chamber, 
the  adjutant  and  another  of  the 
officers  were  there ;  the  other  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  have  withdrawn, 
for  the  large  ante-room,  which 
opened  upon  the  terrace  and  usu- 
ally served  as  the  evening  ren- 
dezvous, was  quite  solitary,  except 
that  for  the  moment  Frederic  was 
there  trying  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
grate  as  a  protection  against  the 
cool,  evening  air.  He  undertook 
this  service  very  unwillingly,  and 
with  much  grumbling  against  the 
castellan  who  had  remained  behind, 
but  saw  fit  to  shirk  the  duties  he 
had  been  ordered  to  perform,  and 
as  usual,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Frederic  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  kindling  the  dry  wood  heaped 
up  in  the  grate ;  the  flames  leaped 
forth  merrily,  and  Frederic  had 
just  resigned  himself  to  melancholy 
reflection  over  the  worthlessness 
of  French  servants  in  general  and 
the  shortcoming  of  French  stew- 
ards, in  particular,  when  a  light 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  turning  around  he  saw  that 
Miss  Forest  stood  close  behind  him. 
"Has  Lieutenant  Fernow  yet 
returned?"  she  asked. 


"Yes,"  answered  Frederic  great- 
ly surprised  at  the  question ;  *'  ten 
minutes  ago." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him." 

Frederic  was  still  more  surprised. 
"With  my  master?" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  speak  with  your 
master.  Tell  him  that  I  await 
him  here. — Hasten ! " 

An  imperious  wave  of  the  hand 
accompanied  the  command,  for 
command  it  was,  and  Frederic 
trudged  away.  Just  as  he  was 
outside  the  door,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  no  longer  fitting  for 
him,  one  of  the  heroes  of  this 
glorious  Prussian  army,  to  be  or* 
dered  around  in  this  way  by  that 
American  Miss ;  but  it  was  with 
him  as  with  Mr.  Atkins ;  his  will 
sank  powerless  before  her  imperi- 
ous tone  and  glance ;  so,  growling 
and  muttering,  but  obedient,  he 
went  to  his  master's  room  on  the 
required  errand. 

Jane  had  remained  back  alone 
in  the  large  gloomy  apartment 
which  was  only  partially  lighted 
by  a  chandelier  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Outside  profound 
darkness  already  reigned;  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  the  winds 
sighed  through  the  trees,  and 
through  the  one  open  window 
floated  the  cold  evening  air.  She 
shuddered  involuntarily,  and  ap- 
proaching the  grate  sank  down 
into  an    arm-chair,   whose  richly 
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carved    back    displayed    an     old 
French  coat  of  arms. 

She  was  now  just  on  the  verge 
of  certainty  !  All  must  become 
clear  between  them, — ^the  next 
fifteen  minutes  would  unveil  the 
long  buried  secret!  With  what 
emotions  Jane  looked  forward  to 
his  unveiling  was  known  to  her 
alone.  The  flames  as  they  rose 
and  fell  lighted  up  a  face  upon 
which  was  now  mirrored  one  only 
expression,  firm,  unyielding  decis- 
ion. "7i  mibst  Je.'"  With  these 
words,  Forest  had  taught  his  daugh- 
ter to  endure  every  conflict  and  to 
bear  every  sorrow  ;  but  in  his  life- 
time she  had  known  little  of  sor- 
row or  conflict.  Now  the  trial  had 
come ;  but  dumbly,  without  lamen- 
tation, she  bowed  to  the  iron  law 
of  necessity. 

For  one  moment,  that  unexpect- 
ed reunion  had  overpowered  her ; 
but  it  had  been  for  only  a  mo- 
ment, it  was  not  in  Jane's  na- 
ture to  recoil  from  any  decisive 
step;  she  was  no  coward,  and 
she  would  now  have  a  certainty, 
even  though  that  certainty  was 
to  prove  her  destruction.  The 
features  wrought  to  their  fuUest 
energy,  the  compressed  lips,  and 
the  determined  icy  glance,  at  this 
moment,  gave  her  a  really  frightr 
ful  resemblance  to  her  dead  father. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  weak- 
ness, of  submission ;  all  was  hard, 
rigid,   icy ;  these  features    said — 


"  let  come  what  will,  it  shall  be 
borne ! " 

The  door  opened  from  the  out- 
side, and  Fernow  entered.  He 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  but 
remained  standing  close  to  the 
threshold. 

"You  wished  to  see  me,  Miss 
Forest  I" 

"I  wished  an  interview  with 
you,  Lieutenant  Fernow.  Shall 
we  be  undisturbed  here?" 

"  I  hope  so  for  the  next  fifteen 
minutes." 

"Ah — I  beg  you  to  come 
nearer." 

He  approached  her  slowly,  and 
paused  at  the   fireplace,  directly       | 
opposite  her.  Between  them  crack-       | 
led  and  glistened  the  flames,  their       | 
lurid  reflection  sharply  lighting  up 
both  these    forms.      They   alone 
were  visible  in  the  half-darkened 
room ;  visible  also  to  him  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace  just 
outside. 

"I  was  not  prepared  for  this 
summons,  Miss  Forest.  After  our 
meeting  in  the  vill^e  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  you  wished  to'&Toid  every- 
approach  on  my  side.  I  followed 
your  command;  it  is  you  now  who 
have  summoned  me." 

There  lay  perhaps  some  bitter- 
ness in  these  words,  but  Fernow's 
bitterness  was  seldom  cutting  or 
harmful.  Jane  recognized  only  a 
gentle,  deeply  painful  reproach; 
nothing  more. 
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"My  conduct  may  seem  enig- 
matical to  you  Lieutenant  Femow, 
she  said ;  ^^  I  owe  you  an  explana- 
tion ;  but  before  I  make  it,  I  beg 
you  to  answer  a  few  questions/' 

He  nodded  in  silent  assent. 

"In  the  first  place,  will  you  tell 
me  your  given  name  ?  " 

Of  all  questions,  Femow  seemed 
least  to  have  expected  this.  "  My 
given  name?" 

"Yes." 

"lam  called  Walter." 

"Walter?"  A  deep  breath  of 
relief  came  involuntarily  from 
Jane's  breast.  "  Walter  1  I  do  not 
know  that  name." 

"  And  why  should  you  know  it. 
Miss  Forest?"  he  asked  in  evident 
surprise.  "We  were  strangers 
untU  the  moment  you  trod  the  soil 
of  Germany." 

"  Perhaps  so  1 "  Her  glance  fast- 
ened itself  gloomily  upon  the  lurid 
flame-images  which  in  endless 
transformations  darted  forth  and 
fell  back  dissolved  in  nothingness ; 
"and  perhaps  not!  You  told  me 
once  that  you  had  been  thrust  out 
into  life  without  parents  and  with- 
out a  home ;  that  you  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  learned  man 
who  had  led  you  also  into  the 
paths  of  science. — Was  this  learned 
man  a  clergyman?" 

"  Yes ;  but  after  a  time  he  left 
his  parish  and  his  vocation  to  give 
himself  entirely  up  to  science." 

Jane  convulsively  pressed  her 


left  hand  against  her  breast.  "  And 
— ^his  name  ?  " 

"  Pastor  Hartwig  I" 

A  deep,  momentous  pause  I  The 
flames  darted  yet  higher  and  threw 
their  quivering  light  upon  a  death- 
ly-pale, deathly-cold  face;  not  a 
syllable  came  from  her  lip«;  she 
remained  motionless  in  her  place. 

"  Miss  Forest,  what  does  all  this 
mean?"  Walter's  voice  was  low 
and  anxious.  '^  Why  these  strange 
questions?  Did  you  know  my 
foster-father?  Were  you  in  any 
way  connected  with  him?" 

At  these  last  words,  he  had 
stepped  nearer,  and  now  stood 
close  to  her ;  Jane  seemed  not  to 
have  heard  the  question ;  she  gave 
no  answer. 

"Johanna!" 

A  light  shudder  passed  over  her. 
This  name  1  Only  once  before  had 
she  heard  it  from  his  lips,  in  that 
parting-hour,  and  it  sounded  like 
a  melody  out  of  the  sweet,  far- 
away days  of  her  childhood.  Her 
mother  had  once  called  her  so,  but 
only  for  a  short  space;  the  Ger- 
man name  of  his  child  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  rigid  will  of  her 
father;  it  had  been  changed  to 
the  English,  "  Jane."  Never  since 
then,  had  she  heard  it  again,  and 
now  as  it  came  from  his  lips,  it 
had  such  a  soft,  entreating  tone — 
all  her  strength  gave  way  before 
this  one  word. 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  glance  to 
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him ;  it  met  his  eyes,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, rested  in  them.  Those  blue 
eyes  that  with  mournful  tender- 
ness hung  upon  her  face — even 
now  they  exerted  their  mysterious 
power,  a  power  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  all  doubt  must  be 
solved,  when  the  inevitable  decis- 
ion must  be  made,  forced  this 
proud,  obstinate  woman  to  forget 
the  desire  which  had  so  U>ng 
haunted  her,  to  forget  the  momen- 
tous decision,  which  wrested  her 
from  all  the  conflict  and  torture  of 
the  few  past  hours,  and  with 
irresistible  might,  impelled  her  on 
into  the  di'eam  he  himself  was 
dreaming  at  this  moment. 

She  sat  again  by  the  willow- 
hedge  where  the  first  green  buds 
of  spring  were  opening,  and  he 
stood  at  her  side.  All  around 
them  brooded  the  fog,  weaving  its 
gray  veil  over  tree  and  shrub ; 
the  rain-drops  fell  lightly  upon 
the  thirsty  sod,  strange  whisperings 
and  echoes  thrilled  the  air,  while 
above  all,  fell  upon  their  ears  the 
undulating  murmurs  of  the  distant 
Rhine.  The  present  and  the  real 
dissolved  in  nothingness ;  she  knew 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  but  that 
dumb,  inexplicable  anguish  she 
had  there  experienced.  She  was 
willessly,  powerlessly  under  the 
spell  of  these  eyes. 

They  both  started  with  a  sudden 
tremor,  affrighted  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, by  an  unknown  something. 


The  dream-picture  dissolved 
with  its  swaying  mists  and  its  soft, 
tender  reminiscences  of  the  spring ; 
they  were  again  in  that  lofty, 
gloomy  apartment  of  the  gray 
stone  castle ;  inside  the  fire  blazed 
and  crackled,  outside,  the  autumn 
wind  murmured  through  the  trees ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  wind  that  drove 
a  bough  against  the  window,  and 
recalled  them  from  this  dream  of 
remembrance.  Jane  was  first  to 
glance  out  in  that  direction,  and 
Walter's  eyes  followed  hers. 

"We  are  observed!"  she  said 
softly. 

"  Hardly  1  But  I  will  find  out !  '* 

He  walked  to  the  window, 
opened  it  wide  and  bent  far  out 
into  the  darkness,  Jane  had  risen 
and  leaned  heavily  against  the  back 
of  the  easy  chair  blazoned  with 
its  coat  of  arms.  Now  the  most 
difficult  thing  was  to  come  !  He 
must  learn  that  which  to  her  was 
no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt. 

"  I  will  see  whether  he  is  able 
to  bear  it."  Perhaps  only  the 
voice  of  nature  spoke  in  this  ten- 
derness;  perhaps — there  was  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  at  her  heart — "he 
will  smile  at  the  discovery.  Well, 
then,  if  he  can  bear  it,  I  will  not 
betray  my  weakness  even  though 
I  should  die  at  my  brother's  first 
kiss!  " 

Walter  had  closed  the  window, 
and  now  came  back  to  her.  "It 
is  nothing,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Who 
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oould  haye  interest  enough  in  our 
afEGkirs  to  watch  ns  ?  '*  Jane  kne'w 
already  the  way  in  which  she  had 
to  go ;  .she  entered  upon  it  with 
U]i£altering  step. 
"Who?  Mr.  Alison!" 
Walter  started  back  and  glanced 
at  her  in  consternation. 

"Mr.   Alison?  Your  travelling 
companion  ?  " 
"Yes." 

That  deep  glow,  sudden  and 
fiery,  again  mounted  his  face, 
until  it  covered  forehead  and  tem- 
ples. 

"And  he  is  not  a  stranger  to 
yon,  this  man?  I  thought  it  must 
be  so  the  first  moment  I  met  him — 
Johanna — "  his  voice  trembled  in 
feverish  excitement — "  and  what 
relation  does  Alison  stand  to  you? 
What  i%ht  has  he  over  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  his  betrothed." 

The  flush  vanished  from  his 
face,  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and 
a  deep  pallor  look  its  place. 

"  His  betrothed !  "  repeated  he 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  And  do  you  love  him  ?  " 

"Nol" 

**  And  still  have  you  given  him 
your  promise — ^your  future  ?  " 

There  lay  a  bitter  lament  in 
this  reproach.  Jane's  glance  fell. 
"  I  have  done  so,"  she  replied  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Then  would  to  God  we  had 
never  met  I  "  said  Walter  despair- 
ingly. 


Jane  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"  And  why  ?  "  she  asked  at  length 
almost  inaudibly. 

He  stepped  close  to  her,  and 
his  voice  also  fell  to  a  low,  but 
impassioned  whisper. 

"And  do  you  ask?  Need  I 
tell  you  in  words  what  you  long 
since  must  have  divined,  or — ^is 
it  I  alone  who  will  be  wretched 
through  your  confession  ?  " 

Slowly  Jane  again  turned  her 
face  to  him;  her  voice  sounded 
unnaturally  calm,  but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  his  face  with 
an  unremitting,  anxious  inquiry, 
as  if  every  fibre  of  his  inner  being 
must  answer  her. 

"  We  need  not  make  ourselves 
vnretchedonthis  account,  we  must 
not.  Destiny  has  brought  us 
together  cruelly,  perhaps,  but  if  it 
denies  us  the  highest  happiness, 
it  has  not  ordained  our  separation. 
Perhaps — "  her  glance  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his — "  perhaps  I 
can  persuade  my  future  husband  to 
a  long  residence  upon  the  Rhine.  I 
know  that  a  single  word  from  my 
lips  will  make  him  approach  you  as 
a  friend.  You  need  not  thrust  back 
this  hand !  Walter.  You  will  learn 
to  control  your  emotions,  you  will 
learn  to  regard  me  as  a  friend  as  a — 
brother  should — ^" 

"  Johanna  1 "  interrupted  he  with 
a  wild,  passionate  outcry.  She 
was  silent,  but  her  eyes  did  not 
leave  his  face;    it  had  now  the 
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same  expression  as  up6n  that  first 
meeting  in  N.,  as  if  the  next  mo- 
ment would  bring  with  it  a  de- 
cision for  life  or  death. 

"  And  you  say  this  to  me  !  "  he 
broke  out  in  uncontrollable  an- 
guish. "Must  I  hear  it  from  your 
lips?  Would  you  deride  the  en- 
thusiast, the  dreamer,  in  me,  or 
do  you  yourself  dream  of  a  tie  of 
ideal  friendship,  where  love  be- 
comes sacrilege?  Do  not  deceive 
yourself  1  Between  spirits  such  a 
tie  may  be  possible,  but  not  be- 
tween hearts ;  there  it  could  spring 
only  from  coldness  or  from  crime. 
Once  in  the  solitude  of  my  study, 
shut  out  from  all  the  world,  I  too 
indulged  in  just  such  sickly  fancies; 
then  came  this  love  to  you,  impell- 
ing me  out  into  active  life,  into 
earnest,  glowing  reality.  And  this 
life  and  this  reality  now  demand 
their  right ;  I  must  either  possess 
you  or  lose  you  eternally  1  No 
third  person  can  come  between  us." 

It  was  the  deep,  ardent  tone  of 
passion,  a  passion  that  thrilled  his 
whole  being,  that  palpitated 
through  every  word  he  uttered, 
and  before  this  onrushing  tide  of 
emotion,  fell  the  last  prop  to  which 
Jane  had  clung.  But  all  at  once, 
she  stood  erect  and  without  sup- 
port. Right  through  the  certainty 
of  her  infinite  misfortune,  broke  a 
feeling  that  was  mightier  even  than 
despair.  His  words  only  echoes 
the  sentiment  of  her  own  soul; 


she  was  beloved  even  as  she  uei- 
self  loved. 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  "You  are 
right,  Walter!"  she  said.  "In 
our  case  love  becomes  sacrilege;  I 
see  it  now  1  Between  us  two  there 
can  henceforth  be  but  one  com- 
mand— separation  I " 

He  shuddered  at  the  words. 
"  And  can  you  speak  this  so  calmly ! 
and  do  you  think  I  shall  yield  to 
it  without  having  sought  the 
utmost  ?  Johanna,  no  sacred  oath 
binds  you ;  a  promise  can  be  dis- 
solved, a  word  can  be  taken  back 
— are  your  vows  irrevocable  ?  '* 

"  They  are  I " 

"  Reflect " — ^his  voice  trembled 
in  anguished  entreaty — "  this  con- 
cerns the  happiness  of  my  whole 
life  and  yours  also!  Tou  can 
save  us  both  by  one  only  decision. 
Can  you  not  rend  the  tie  which 
binds  you  to  this  Alison  ?  " 

Here  with  a  violent  noise  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  Frederic's 
powerful  voice  was  heard. 

"  Herr  Lieutenant,  the  major  begs 
you  to  come  to  him  this  instant ! " 

Walter  turned  around.  "  What 
is  it  I "  he  asked  bewildered. 
"Where  am  I  to  go?" 

"To  the  Herr  Major;  all  the 
ofl&cers  are  gathered  there." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  come." 

The  door  closed  again,  and  Fred- 
eric's heavy  receding  step  was 
heard.  Yet  once  more  Walter 
turned  back  to  Jane ;  his  face  was 
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pale  as  death,  but  a  wild  unrest 
glowed  in  his  eyes. 

"You  hear;  I  must  go!  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  next 
hour,  the  next  moment  may  rend 
us  asunder.  Johanna,  I  ask  you 
for  the  last  time,  can  you,  will  you 
not  be  mine?" 

"  Never,  Walter  I  Even  though 
Alison  set  me  free,  and  every  other 
barrier  fell — never !  " 

"Then  farewell  1"  he  sobbed 
despairingly,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms,  as  if  he  would  clasp  her  to 
his  breast;  but  with  a  trembling 
movement  Jane  recoiled  from  him, 
and  raised  her  hand  with  a  repell- 
ing gesture.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  as  if  petrified  before  her; 
then  he  bowed  low  and  distantly. 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Forest — 
fiffewell ! " 

He  was  gone,  and  Jane  remained 
alone — alone  with  this  stony  bur- 
den on  her  breast,  for  the  final 
veil  had  not  been  lifted,  the  final 
word  not  spoken.  It  had  pressed 
violently  to  her  lips,  but  a  strange 
might  had  held  it  back,  the  fear  of 
seeing  him  suffer  still  more,  than 
through  her  mere  no.  She  who 
usually  spared  none,  because  she 
was  always  pitiless  against  herself , 
trembled  now  before  a  strange 
sorrow.  For  the  first  time  the 
hard  "  it  miMt  be  I "  of  her  father 
lost  its  power;  for  the  first  time 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  yield 
to  an    inevitable  necessity.     She 


had  firmly  faced  all  conflicts  and 
tortures ;  but  when,  as  it  now 
happened,  she  must  also  deliver 
him  to  this  struggle,  the  woman 
in  her  rose  in  all  its  anxiety,  all 
its  timidity,  she  shrank  back 
trembling  and  cowardly  before  the 
decisive  word — ^for  his  sake. 

To-morrow  I  Until  then,  he 
must  school  himself  to  familiarity 
with  the  loss ;  he  would  then  more 
easily  bear  the  "wAy."  Now  it 
had  crushed  him  utterly. — And 
Jane's  powers  of  endurance  were 
also  at  an  end.  She  broke  out 
into  a  low  sobbing ;  but  amid  the 
sobs  she  moaned  softly.  "  I 
should  have  died  if  he  could  have 
borne  it  I " 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  Despebatb  Resolve. 

Things  looked  very  grave  in 
the  major's  apartment.  A  council 
of  war  was  in  progress.  The  major 
himself,  with  a  perplexed  air,  his 
hands  crossed  behind  his  back, 
was  pacing  up  and  down ;  the  ad- 
jutant and  a  young  lieutenant, 
with  thoughtful,  anxious  faces, 
sat  at  the  table  around  which  were 
grouped  Doctor  Behrend  and  the 
other  officers.  Walter  Femow  was 
the  last  to  enter. 

"I  have  had  you  summoned, 
gentlemen,"  began  the  major,  in 
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eyideat  perturbation,  ^^  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  piece  of  bad  news. 
You  know  that  we  expect  rein- 
forcements. Captain  Schwarz,  with 
his  batallion  from  L.,  was  to  unite 
with  us  to-morrow.  I  sent 
word  to  him  that  the  mountain 
road  was  safe,  but  I  now  find  this 
an  error  I  cannot  recall.^' 

All  faces  betrayed  a  restless  sus- 
pense; all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  major,  who  continued  excitedly 
as  before. 

"  Lieutenant  Witte  has  just  re- 
turned with  his  scouting  party. 
He  captured  a  French  peasant  on 
the  way,  who  would  not  answer 
his  question,  but  who  afterward, 
becoming  intoxicated,  prated  such 
strange  things  and  gave  such  taunt- 
ing hints,  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  secure  him.  Intimidated  by 
threats,  he  made  some  confessions 
which  unfortunately  were  verified, 
word  for  word  in  a  reconnoissance 
which  at  once  followed.  The 
French  fusileers,  strongly  rein- 
forced, hold  the  mountains  between 
here  and  L.  They  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  passes,  and  as  they 
know  of  the  intended  march  of  our 
soldiers,  they  will  no  doubt  attack 
them." 

A  tremor  of  alarm  passed  through 
the  circle  of  oflBcers.  They  knew 
the  mountain  region  too  well  not 
to  have  a  fall  conception  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  their  com- 
rades. 


^^I  feared  as  much,"  said  the 
captain  after  a  momentary  pause  ; 
^^  I  feared  that  some  military  strata- 
gem lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  French 
soldiers.  You  know  that  within 
the  last  few  days  the  passes  have 
been  entirely  free,  so  that  our  pa^ 
trols  could  wander  unharmed  over 
the  mountains,  while  before,  they 
were  fired  upon  from  every  cleft 
in  the  rocks.  The  enemy  only 
withdrew  for  a  little  space  to 
make  us  feel  more  secure  ;  but 
meantime  he  has  been  uniting  his 
forces ;  now  hidden  away  in  their 
inaccessible  fastnesses,  they  will 
rush  forth  to  strike  us  a  mortal 
blow." 

"  The  all-important  question," 
said  the  major,  "  is  how  we  shall 
send  a  warning  to  L.  Our  communis 
cations  are  severed,  the  passes  are 
held  by  the  enemy,  so  Lieutenant 
Witte  informs  us." 

"  Wholly  so,  Herr  Major,"  added 
the  young  officer,  who  at  these  last 
words,  had  turned  to  his  superior. 
"The  French  hold  the  mountain 
roads  as  well  as  the  pathways  whid 
lead  along  the  cliffs  on  the  other  sidb 
of  the  river.  It  must  have  hap 
pened  very  recently,  for  this  morn- 
ing the  way  was  clear ;  but  they 
now  have  entire  possession,  and 
every  patrol,  every  foot-traveller 
they  get  a  glimpse  of,  is  shot  down 
without  question." 

"  And  if  they  seize  our  men  in 
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ihat  narrow  pass,  not  a  single  one 
will  leave  it  alive,"  cried  the  major 
excitedly.  **  They  will  be  attacked 
both  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and 
shot  at  by  men  concealed  on  the 
heights.  It  is  a  desperate  situa- 
tion!" 

^^  Conld  not  a  messenger  be  sent 
over  to  E.  ? "  asked  the  adjutant. 
**  The  way  there  is  unobstructed." 
"  But  he  would  have  to  go  half 
around  the  mountains.  It  would 
take  too  long ;  at  early  dawn  the 
bataQion  will  be  on  the  march ;  if 
the  warning  does  not  arrive  by 
three  in  the  morning,  it  will  be 
too  late  I" 

"Herr  Major!"  The  voice  of 
young  Lieutenant  Witte  sounded 
somewhat  timid  as  he  ventured 
to  give  counsel,  but  the  most  cour- 
ageous determination  beamed  from 
his  eyes.  "  There  is  perhaps  one 
resource,  the  simplest  of  all.  We 
might  hurl  ourselves  with  all  our 
available  strength  upon  the  enemy, 
overthrow  him,  and  make  the  ]>ath 
free  to  our  comrades." 

In  spite  of  the  fearful  gravity  of 
the  situation,  the  major  smiled; 
then  he  shook  his  head. 

"  The  advice  does  you  all  honor. 
Lieutenant  Witte,  but  it  could 
only  come  from  a  three-and-twenty 
year  old  head:  it  is  not  practicable. 
You  have  heard  that  the  enemy 
has  a  three-fold  strength ;  the  sit* 
nation  makes  it  tenfold.  We 
should  share  tbe  fate  which  threat- 


ens our  men  withont  being  able 
to  rescue  them." 

Among  the  officers  the  pro; <f*al 
of  their  comrade  had  found  a  li  veij 
assent;  they  now  besieged  the 
major  with  entreaties  to  cany  it 
into  execution,  but  he  remidutrd 
firm. 

**And  they  would  seize  ns  in 
the  rear.  Are  these  fellcws  not 
hiding  in  aU  the  woods,  hare  ih*fj 
not  spies  everywhere  MMOfm^  the 
inhabitants?  Our  march,  which 
would  be  immediately  betrayed, 
would  be  the  signal  for  them  Ut 
follow  us,  and  we.  shut  up  between 
two  fires,  could  go  neither  forwazA 
nor  backward.  Imposv^ioie!  We 
will  not  leave  our  po»ts,  but  we 
must  be  doubly  on  otit  guarrL  to- 
night. Who  knows  how  far  the 
plans  and  the  connections  of  thf3*e 
bands  may  extend  ?  Perhaps  ti^er 
design  to  make  a  second  attack  here, 
and  upon  us." 

This  reasoning  was  so  eonvino 
ing,  that  none  sought  to  opjx^3»« 
it.    All  were  sflent. 

"But  yet  we  cannot  calmly  kyik 
on  and  see  our  men  march  uniiU^- 
pecting  to  certain  destruction,"' 
interposed  Doctor  Behrend. 

**  Xo ! "  said  the  major  decidedly. 
"  The  messenger  must  go.  And 
even  were  the  mountains  tenfold 
more  impassable,  some  pos«)ible 
way  must  be  found." 

At  this  moment,  Walter  Pemow, 
j  the  only  offieer  who  bad  hitherto 
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taken  no  part  in  the  discussion, 
stepped  forward,  and  said : 

"  Herr  Major,  I  know  a  way  out 

of  this  difficulty." 

"And  what  is  it,  Lieutenant 
Fernow?" 

"  We  have  often  enough  recon- 
noitred the  mountains.  I  know 
them  perfectly.  You  are  aware 
that  a  week  ago  I,  with  five  men, 
undertook  a  reconnaissance  around 
L.  which  at  that  time  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  We  ventured  too 
far,  we  were  pursued  by  some 
twenty,  attacked  and  at  last  dis- 
persed." 

u  Yes.— Well?" 

"  After  a  few  shots,  with  Corpo- 
ral Braun,  who  already  had  a  ball 
in  his  arm,  I  threw  myself  into  a 
side  defile  where  they  lost  trace  of 
us.  The  others  escaped  in  another 
direction.  As  we  pressed  on,  we 
found  a  narrow  path  half  concealed 
in  a  thicket;  this  we  took,  as  it 
seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction  of 
S.  It  rose  gradually  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  ran,  for 
the  most  part  hidden  in  the  forest, 
along  the  crest,  and  at  last  sank 
precipitously,  to  the  entrance  of 
that  narrow,  impassable  defile, 
which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
distance  from  here  to  the  right  of 
the  valley.  We  had  for  some  min- 
utes wound  through  dense  shrub- 
bery, and  then  we  stood  suddenly 
upon  that  projecting  rocky  plateau 
of  the  mountain-road,  where  stands 


a    large,   solitary  fir-tree.     From 
there  we  reach  L.  in  a  short  time." 

Femow  said  all  this  lucidly  and 
calmly.  His  manner  had  nothing 
of  the  perturbation  of  a  man  who, 
scarce  ten  minutes  before,  had 
come  from  an  interview  which  had 
blighted  his  whole  future.  He 
spoke  more  gravely  and  deliber- 
ately than  usual,  and  a  gloomy 
calm  lay  upon  his  features;  the 
calmness  of  one  who  has  made  a 
fixed  decision.  This  was  no  time 
to  lament  over  a  lost  love,  a  lost 
happiness ;  he  had  found  a  remedy, 
the  speediest,  most  infallible  of  alL 

The  officers  had  listened  in  in- 
tense excitement ;  but  the  major's 
brow  remained  clouded. 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  the 
French  fusileers,  who  are  at  home 
in  this  region,  do  not  know  the 
way  just  as  well,  even  better  than 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Know  it — ^probably !  But  the 
question  is,  do  they  watch  it ;  for 
in  the  first  place,  they  cannot  pre- 
suppose our  knowledge  of  it ;  and 
in  the  second,  they  do  not  dream 
that  their  plan  is  betrayed  to  us. 
They  will  concentrate  principally 
in  the  defiles  and  around  the  de- 
clivities; that  elevated  path  may 
possibly  remain  out  of  their  reck- 
oning, and  this  gives  it  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  ways  which  we 
know  are  guarded." 

**  And  do  you  believe  that  way 
is  passable  at  night  ?  " 
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^  On  a  full-moon  night  like  this 
—yes!    The   moonlight  removes 
tbe   principal   difficulty — ^that    of 
finding    the    entrance    amid   the 
bushes,  and  following  the  first  ab- 
rupt windings.  Once  beyond  these^ 
no  error  is  possible ;  the  light  shim- 
mers brightly  enough  through  the 
trees,  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
path  to  L.  the  mountain-highway 
may  be  used;  the   enemy  would 
scarce  venture  on  so  far  toward 
the  village/' 

The  major,  in  deep  reflection^ 
paced  up  and  down.  "You  are 
right;**  he  said  at  last.  "The 
attempt  mnst  be  made,  although  it 
must  always  be  an  insane  venture 
to  send  two,  or  at  the  most,  three 
men,  through  a  region  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  upon  the  faint  possi- 
bility that  they  have  left  this  path 
unguarded.  It  is  ten  to  one  you 
will  be  discovered,  and  shot  down ; 
the  danger  is  too  great. — ^Do  you, 
remember  the  path  exactly  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Well,  then,  only  one  thing  re- 
mains to  us,  to  find  among  our  men, 
some  who  are  confident  and  coura- 
geous enough  to  undertake  such 
an  expedition.   Corporal  Braun — " 

*•  Lies  sick  of  his  wound,"  in- 
terrupted Walter  calmly.  "You 
see,  Herr  Major,  that  the  duty  falls 
upon  me." 

"  Walter !  Are  you  out  of  your 
senses  ?  "  cried  Doctor  Behrend,  in 
consternation.  • 


The  major  too  had  started  back, 
and  all  the  officers  with  a  sort  of 
horrified  surprise,  gazed  upon  their 
comrade.  Walter  was  the  general 
favorite ;  the  pride  of  his  equals, 
and  the  darling  of  his  superiors. 
Despite  his  silence  and  modesty,  he 
possessed  that  boundless  influence 
over  those  around  him,  which  is 
peculiar  to  genial  natures.  They 
had  often  enough  seen  him  rush 
first  to  the  conflict,  they  had  shared 
danger  with  him;  but  to  fall  in 
open  combat  at  the  side  of  one's 
comrades,  with  weapons  in  one's 
hand,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  being  laid  low  solitary  and 
defenceless,  by  a  ball  from  some 
ambush,  or  being  reserved  perhaps 
for  a  yet  more  mournful  destiny. 
It  requires  more  than  the  usual 
courage  to  look  forward  to  such 
a  fate,  and  they  would  sooner  have 
sacrificed  any  other  than  Walter 
Femow. 

"  You  —  you.  Lieutenant  Fer- 
now  ?  "  said  the  major  deliberately. 
"  That  will  not  do  I  I  must  sacrifice 
no  officer  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
we  lost  enough  of  them  in  our  last 
battle,  and  need  all  we  have  left 
for  the  next.  Such  an  errand  is 
the  business  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  I  must  let  some  private  perform 
it." 

Walter  advanced  a  step  nearer 
the  table ;  the  light  of  the  candles 
fell  full  upon  his  face ;  it  was  white 
as  marble. 
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"  I  am  at  this  moment  the  only 
one  who  knows  the  way,"  he  said, 
"  the  only  one  who  can  go  in  it. 
The  path  cannot  be  described ;  to 
confide  the  mission  to  another, 
would  be  to  imperil  its  success  at 
the  outset." 

**But,**  returned  the  major,  in  a 
voice  full  of  repressed  emotion; 
"  I  can  now  do  without  you  least  of 
all,  and  I  repeat  it  to  you,  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  the  path  open  is 
too  small ;  the  probability  is  you 
would  all  be  shot  down  1 " 

^^  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not !  In 
any  event,  this  possibility  shall  not 
hold  me  back  from  a  venture,  that 
you  would  entrust  to  a  common 
soldier." 

The  major  stepped  hastily  to 
him  and  reached  him  his  hand. 
"  You  are  right  I "  he  said  simply. 
"Well,  then,  go  in  God's  name  I 
If  you  succeed,  you  rescue  some 
hundreds  of  my  brave  boys,  if  not 
— well,  he  who  dies  from  a  stray 
bullet,  meets  none  the  less  a  hero's 
death. — How  many  men  will  you 
take  with  you  ?  " 

"  Not  any !  If  we  are  attacked 
we  must  yield  to  numbers,  and 
where  one  falls,  the  others  are  not 
likely  to  escape.  It  would  be  to 
sacrifice  men  uselessly,  as  a  single 
one  will  suffice  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage. Besides,  a  number  might 
greatly  enhance  the  danger;  a 
single  person  would  be  more  likely 
to  escape  discovery." 


The  old  superior  officer,  with 
undisguised  admiration,  gazed  upon 
the  young  poet  and  dreamer,  as 
Walter  was  often  enough  jestingly 
called,  but  who,  once  aroused 
from  his  reverie,  had  shown  such 
a  cool,  energetic,  practical  good 
sense,  in  even  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  service.  He  indeed  di« 
vined  nothing  of  the  storm  which 
had  just  been  raging  in  this  man*s 
soul,  or  the  source  of  the  calm- 
ness with  which  he  rushed  into 
danger. 

**  And  you  will  go  alone?  When 
do  you  think  of  starting  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  hour.  I  must  wait 
until  the  moon  rises,  as  I  need  its 
full  light  to  show  me  the  way  to 
the  heights. — ^Even  though  some 
unforeseen  hindrance  should  arise, 
I  have  plenty  of  time." 

"Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  major  to  the  other  officers,  "go 
now,  and  prepare  yourselves  for 
any  alarm  that  may  be  given  to- 
night. Herr  Captain,  see  that  the 
posts  are  doubly  guarded,  that  the 
orders  previously  given  are  exactly 
carried  out.  I  will  meantime  ad- 
vise with  Lieutenant  Femow." 

The  officers  obeyed,  but  at  the 
door,  the  captain  turned  around 
once  more. 

"  Good-night,  Lieutenant  Fer- 
now  ! "  he  said. 

A  smile  flitted  overWalter's  lips ; 
too  well  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  farewell. 
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^  Goodrmght,  captain  I  6ood- 
Dighty  gentlemen !  '* 

Then  turning,  he  met  the  eyes  of 
Doctor  Behrend  resting  gravely 
and  leproachfully  upon  him. 

^<Do  you  then  care  nothing  at 
all  for  your  life  ?  "  he  asked  beneath 
his  breath. 

^  No  I "  was  the  melancholy  an- 
sver  given  in  the  same  tone. 

The  doctor  sighed.  *'*'  I  shall  see 
you  before  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Probably  1  But  go  now,  Rob- 
ertl" 

With  another  and  still  heavier 
sigh,  the  surgeon  followed  the 
others,  and  Walter  remained  alone 
with  the  major  and  the  adjutant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  Feaeful  Alternativb. 

A  QUABTER  of  an  hour  might  have 
passed,  when  he  left  his  superior 
officers  to  go  to  his  own  room. 
He  had  just  set  foot  in  the  corridor 
when  a  dark  figure  left  the  wall 
where  it  had  been  standing  motion- 
less, and  crossed  his  path. 

^^  Lieutenant  Femow,  I  have 
been  a  long  time  awaiting  you  I " 

Walter  paused;  he  recognized 
the  American. 

**  What  do  you  want  of  me,  Mr. 
Alison?" 

^  Can  I  have  the  honor  of  a  con- 
versation with  you  ?  *' 

Femow  glanced  at  his  watch, 
8 


he  had  nearly  an  hour's  time.  ^*  I  am 
at  your  service,"  he  said. 

He  knew  what  was  coming;  a 
single  glance  at  Alison's  face  had 
convinced  him  that  Jane's  appre- 
hensions were  well  founded.  And 
this  also  I  Not  a  single  drop  of 
the  bitter  cup  was  to  be  spared 
him! 

Alison,  without  a  word  further, 
had  passed  on  before  him,  and 
opened  a  door  opposite.  Walter 
for  a  moment  hesitated  about  enter- 
ing ;  it  was  the  room  in  which  he 
had  just  been  speaking  with  Jane. 
AUson  remarked  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  We  shall  be  undisturbed  here. 
Or,  have  you  perhaps  an  antipathy 
to  this  room?" 

Without  answering,  the  young 
officer  hastily  passed  the  threshold, 
and  Alison  followed  him.  The 
room  was  again  quite  solitary.  Thet 
hanging  lamp  sent  down  its  suIk 
dued  light,  the  fire  in  the  grate- 
burned  low ;  but  red  gleams  now- 
and  then  shot  forth  from  the  enu. 
bers,  throwing  an  ill-omened  light 
around  these  two  forms.  Walter,, 
as  before,  leaned  against  the  man-, 
tel;  opposite  him,  in  the  place- 
where  Jane  had  sat,  stood  Henry  ; 
between  them  the  dim  reflection, 
of  the  fire. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem,  the- 
same  sentiment  glowed  in  the 
souls  of  these  two  men  ;  fiery,  over- 
mastering passion  for  one  being, 
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and  both  alike  hopeless,  stood  amid 
the  ruins  of  their  happiness ;  but 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
two,  this  common  sentiment  found 
an  infinitely  different  expression. 

Upon  the  German's  face  lay  a 
white,  motionless  calm ;  his  deep, 
dreamy  nature  was  not  one  to 
break  loose  from  a  passion  which 
had  engraven  itself  in  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  his  heart,  and  had 
taken  root  there  forever.  He  could 
neither  conquer  nor  endure  it ;  but 
the  alternative  he  had  chosen, 
had  nothing  in  it  base  or  humilia- 
ting. "  He  who  falls  by  a  stray  bul- 
let,die8  also  a  hero's  death,"thought 
he,  and  there  was  something  like 
inspiration  in  the  glance  he  now 
turned  to  the  park,  where  rays  of 
light  began  to  pierce  the  shadows 
:among  the  trees — the  moon  had 
just  risen  in  the  East. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Mm  was 
the  man  who  stood  opposite- 
Henry's  features  were  distorted  by 
«  really  demoniac  fury ;  his  eyes 
liad  a  glance  of  evil  omen,  and  only 
T^y  an  exertion  of  all  his  strength 
<50uld  he  control  the  convulsive 
quivering  of  his  lips.  The  cool 
calculation  with  which  the  young 
merchant  had  stretched  forth  his 
liand  to  grasp  a  million,  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  the  love  he  had  prom- 
ised himself  with  all  this  was  of 
far  more  value.  Fearfully,  passion 
asserted  her  right ;  under  her  spell, 
blind,  unsympathetic  for  all  else,  I 


he  was  about  to  sacrifice  life  and 
honor  for  her  sake. 

Walter  waited  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  until  Alison  could 
so  control  his  emotion  as  to  speak. 
His  voice  had  a  hoarse,  metallio 
tone,  as  he  at  last  said : 

^'  1  wish  an  explanation  from  you. 
Lieutenant  Femow,  which  you 
cannot  well  deny  me.  Almost  an 
hour  ago  you  had  an  interview 
in  this  room  with  Miss  Forest." 

"  Yes ;  and  were  you  a  witness  of 
it?" 

"  I  was  I  " 

The  young  officer  remained  per- 
fectly calm.  "Then  you  must 
have  heard  what  was  said." 

Alison's  lips  curled  in  scorn. 
"  You  spoke  German  with  her,  the 
beloved  mother-tongue  I  And  so 
the  confessions  of  your  love  and 
tenderness  were  debarred  from  me. 
But  one  name,  I  heard.  It  sound- 
ed very  sweet,  that  ^  Johanna,'  al 
most  as  sweet  as  the  ^  Walter '  from 
herUpsl" 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  Wal- 
ter's face ;  but  he  quickly  repressed 
his  emotion.  "  I  believe  you  had  a 
•question  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Alison,"  he 
said.  -^^Letusstick  to  our  subject!'* 

"  Yes,  let  us  stick  to  our  sub- 
ject ! "  replied  AUson,  in  a  hollow 
voice.   "  You  love  Miss  Forest  1 " 

"Yesl" 
•  "  And  are  loved  in  return  ?  " 

Walter  was  silent,  but  Alison's 
eyes  flamed  upon  him  in  such  con- 
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snming  hatred,  that   any  evasion 
here  would  have  seemed  cowardice. 

"Yes ! "  he  returned  firmly. 

A  sound  came  from  Henry's  lips 
like  the  hiss  of  a  wounded  serpent. 

"^I  regret  that  I  must  disturb 
this  perfect  understanding.  Per- 
haps Miss  Forest  has  already  told 
you  that  I  have  prior  rights,  and 
am  not  inclined  to  resign  them  to 
you." 

**  She  has  told  me  1" 

"  Well,  then,  yon  must  under- 
stand that  if  the  hand  of  Miss  For- 
est is  pledged  to  me,  I  will  tolerate 
no  love  in  her  to  any  one  but  her 
future  husband;  at  least  to  no 
living  man ! " 

Walter  recoiled  in  horror.  "Does 
that  mean  a  challenge?  " 

"Yes ;  do  not  start  back.  Lieuten- 
ant Femow,  I  waive  all  your  Ger^ 
man  proprieties  as  to  witnesses, 
seconds  and  preliminaries,  I  offer 
you  a  fcff  simpler  method.  We 
will  draw  lots,  or  throw  dice,  we 
two  alone,  and  fortune  shall  de- 
cide. The  losing  one  shall  pledge 
his  word  of  honor  not  to  be  among 
the  living  twenty-four  hours  after, 
and  the  thing  is  done." 
I  There  was  an  expression  of  con- 

tempt OQ  Walter's  face  as  he  coldly 
replied ;  "  I  regret,Mr.  Alison,that 
'       this  sort  of  satisfaction  does  not 
I       accord  with  my  ideas  of  honor.  If 
I       we  must  be  arrayed  against  each 
other4et  it  be  in  the  orthodox  way, 
eye  to  eye  with  weapon  in  hand.  I 


would  fight  for  my  life ;  not  cast 
lots  for  it." 

Alison's  eyes  flashed  in  annihi- 
lating scorn.  "It  certainly  may 
not  be  so  poetical  as  your  German 
duel,  but  it  is  more — sure  1 " 

"  But  I  will  not  consent.  And 
besides  yon  seem  to  forget  that 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  while  I  belong  to  the  army.  My 
life  is  not  my  own,  it  is  my  coun- 
try's. I  must  not  deprive  my  fath- 
erland of  one  even  the  least  of  its 
defenders,  and  whUe  the  war  lasts, 
I  must  neither  seek  nor  yield  to 
private  revenge.  If  I  fall,  your 
wish  will  be  gratified ;  if  not,  after 
peace  is  declared,  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  the  required  satisfaction 
— ^not  before!" 

Alison  laughed  derisively.  "Af- 
ter the  peace  I  Perhaps  when  you 
have  returned  to  your  professor's 
chair,  when  rector  and  regent,  when 
in  case  of  need  the  whole  uni- 
versity covers  you  with  the  aegis 
of  science ;  when  all  rise  in  moral 
exasperation  against  a  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages,  least  of  all 
befitting  a  teacher  of  youth.  Then 
at  last,  impelled  by  these  higher 
considerations,  you  will  decline ! 
It  is  a  masterly  idea.  Lieutenant 
Fernowl  But  I  am  not  simple 
enough  to  fedl  into  the  snare  you 
set  for  me  I" 

Walter's  face  glowed  with  sup- 
pressed rage.  Involuntarily,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
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^^How  many  of  the  battles  in 
which  I  have  fought,  have  you 
gazed  at  through  a  spy-glasA?"  he 
asked  coolly. 

The  reproach  was  effectual,  but 
it  only  the  more  enraged  Alison. 
It  was  a  tiger's  glance  he  gave  the 
man  standing  before  him. 

"  Let  us  end  this  I  *'  he  said  sav- 
^gely» "  I  offer  you  one  more  choice. 
Give  me  this  night  the  satisfac- 
tion laemand  either  in  my  way  or 
in  yours.   I  am  ready  for  all,  or — ^" 

"Or  what?" 

"  The  consequences  be  upon 
your  own  head  1 " 

Walter  crossed  his  arms  and 
gazed  down  at  his  enemy,  as  if 
from  an  unapproachable  height. 
"It  cannot  possibly  happen  to- 
night,  as  I  shall  not  be  here.  I  must 
go  to  the  mountains — "  A  wild, 
terrible  gleam  shot  suddenly  from 
Alison's  eyes ;  he  bent  forward  and 
listened,  intent  and  breathless, 
to  what  followed — "and  all  that 
remains  to  me  is  to  repeat  to  you 
my  former  words :  our  quarrel 
must  rest  until  the  end  of  the  war ; 
it  cannot  be  settled  a  day  sooner, 
and  if  you  seek  to  force  me  through 
insults,  I  shall  appeal  to  my  su- 
perior officers." 

The  last  threat  was  quite  un- 
necessary, for  Alison  had  all  at 
once  become  calm,  strangely  calm ; 
he  smiled,  but  it  was  a  smile  so 
icy-cold  as  to  make  one  shudder. 

"  Another  irrevocable  no  !  Very 


well  I  But  if  we  should  chance  to 
meet  again.  Lieutenant  Fernow, 
remember  that  it  was  I  who  offer- 
ed you  honorable  combat,  and  that 
you  refused  it.    Au  revoir  !  " 

He  went.  Walter  r^nained  mo- 
tionless in  his  place  and  gazed  silent- 
ly down  at  the  last  fiednt  glow  of  the 
expiring  embers.  Dead,  like  the 
bright  glowing  flames  that  had 
lighted  his  interview  with  Jane; 
dead  alike  their  vivid  reflection, 
and  last  weary,  fitful  gleams ;  but 
now  and  then  solitary  sparks  quiv- 
ered here  and  there,  danced  awhile 
like  igne%  fatui  to  and  fro,  and 
then  at  last  sank  away  like  all 
else,  in  dust  and  ashes.  Through 
the  window,  the  moon  now  threw 
a  long  silver  stripe  over  the  floor 
of  the  room.  It  would  soon  be 
time  to  go. 

The  door  hastily  opened;  this 
time  it  was  Mr.  Atkins  who  excited- 
ly entered,  and  approached  Fer- 
now. 

^'  I  have  been  seeking  you,  Lieu- 
tenant Fernowl  "  he  said  uneasily. 
^<  You  are  alone ;  has  Mr.  Alison 
not  been  with  you?" 

^^  He  has  just  left  me." 

"  I  thought  as  much  1 "  muttered 
Atkins.  ^^  I  met  him  on  the  stairs. 
What  has  happened?  What  is  the 
trouble  between  you  ?  " 

Walter  turned  to  go.  "That,  Mr. 
Atkins,  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
him  and  me  alone.    Oood-night." 

Atkins  held  him  back;     thera 
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whA  a  strange  uneasiness  in  his 
£ace.  **  Listen  to  reason,  Lieuten- 
ant Femow,"  he  said,  ^^and  at 
least,  give  me  an  answer.  Alison 
will  tell  me  nothing,  but  his  face 
says  enough.  I  come  to  warn  you ; 
guard  yourself  against  him  I " 

Walter  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  If  you  think  my  life  is  in  danger, 
you  tell  me  nothing  new,"  he  said. 
^^  Mr.  Alison  himself  has  declared 
that  one  of  us  must  leave  the 
world." 

"  Has  he  challenged  you  ?  " 

^  He  has ;  and  I  have  told  him 
that  the  quarrel  must  rest  until  the 
end  of  the  war." 

**  You  little  know  Henry,"  said 
Atkins,  ^^  if  you  think  he  will  sub- 
mit to  that  condition.  A  man 
driven  to  madness  by  passion,  does 
not  wait  months  for  his  revenge. 
I  do  not  like  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  well  for 
you  both  to  sleep  to-night  under 
one  POof." 

"That  will  not  happen,"  said 
Walter  calmly,  "  I  have  to  go  to 
the  mountains." 

"  And  why  must  you  go  ?  "  asked 
Atkins. 

"  My  errand  is  a  military  secret." 

"I  hope  you  go  well  guarded?" 

"  I  am  to  go  alone." 

Atkins  started  back  and  scanned 
him  from  head  to  foot.  *'  It  is  very 
inconsiderate  in  you  to  tell  this  so 
openly,"  he  said  half  aloud. 

"I  certainly  should  not  tell  it  to 


the  castle  servants  or  to  the  vil- 
lagers," said  Walter.  "  I  know  you 
well  enough,  Mr.  Atkins,  to  fear 
no  treachery  on  your  part." 

"  And  have  you  told  Henry  ?  " 

"  Tes,  as  much  as  I  have  told 
you,  nothing  more  I " 

^'  This  is  Gennan  simplicity 
which  I  cannot  at  all  understand ! " 
muttered  Atkins ;  then  laying  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  he 
said  with  almost  frightful  earnest- 
ness. 

"Lieutenant  Femow,  follow  my 
advice.  Do  not  go  to  the  moun- 
tains to-night.  Your  life  is  threat- 
ened; yours  alone.  Delegate  this 
duty  to  one  of  your  comrades." 

"I  cannot  1" 

"Then  at  least  take  a  guard 
with  you." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Atkins !  " 

"  Well,  then,  you  rush  on  to  your 
own  destruction,"  cried  Atkins 
excitedly.  "  I  have  done  my  duty ; 
now  the  consequences  be  upon 
your  own  head ! " 

"Compose  yourself,"  returned 
Walter,  with  a  gesture  of  impar 
tience.  "  Your  apprehensions  arc 
unfounded.  I  tell  you  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  does  not 
know  the  password  to  go  from  here 
to  the  mountains.  We  have  a 
triple  line  of  outposts." 

These  words  failed  to  pacify 
Atkins.  "  You  do  not  know  Ali- 
son 1 "  he  said.  "  He  is  an  uncon- 
j  trollable  nature  whom  circumstan- 
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ces  and  education  have  subdued 
only  to  outward  seeming  in  making 
him  simply  a  man  of  business.  If 
such  a  nature  once  bursts  its  long 
accustomed  barriers,  it  passes  all 
bounds.  In  his  present  mood  he  is 
capable  of  anything." 

"But  not  of  murder!"  said 
Walter  calmly. 

*'  But  you  have  denied  him  the 
one  legitimate  way  of  revenge,  and 
he  will  hardly  concern  himself  with 
ideal  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong.  Be  on  your  guard,  Lieu- 
tenant Fernow;  I  cannot  vouch 
for  him." 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  Mr. 
Alison  than  you  have,"  returned 
Walter.  "He  may  hate  me  to 
death,  but  I  do  not  think  him  ca- 
pable of  the  crime  you  have  hinted 
at.  Tell  him" — here  a  peculiar, 
almost  ghastly  smile  passed  over 
the  melancholy  face  of  the  young 
ofl&cer — "  tell  him  he  need  not  take 
my  life,  hia  wish  may  be  fulfilled 
without  it.  I  must  go,  Mr.  Atkins 
— give  my  regards  to  Miss  Forest, 
and — ^farewell  ?  " 

Hastily  leaving  the  room  he 
went  to  his  own  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Vengeance  of  Passion. 

Alison  had  met  Atkins  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  their 


apartments,  but  he  had  not  motnit- 
ed  them.  He  directed  his  steps 
to  the  room  of  the  French  steward 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  steward,  an  old  man,  with 
sharp,  intelligent  face,  and  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  sat  at  a  table  on 
which  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  ex- 
amined his  books.  He  looked  up 
morosely  as  the  door  opened,  but 
the  embittered  resentment  which 
his  features  wore  and  with  which 
he  met  everyone  belonging  to  the 
hated  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
house,  softened  somewhat  as  he 
recognized  the  visitor.  He  knew 
that  the  travellers  were  Americans, 
forced  to  seek  a  night's  rest  in  the 
castle  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  entertainment  in  the  vil- 
lage. Although  guests  of  the  enemy, 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  hated 
nation,  and  the  grim  reserve  which 
Alison  had  this  afternoon  shown 
in  the  circle  of  the  officers,  and 
which  the  Frenchman  had  found 
opportunity  to  observe,  gave  him  a 
decided  advantage.  The  steward 
rose,  and  approached  his  visitor 
politely,  but  still  with  a  sort  of 
chilling  reserve. 

"  In  what  way  can  I  serve  you. 
Monsieur  ?  " 

Henry  circumspectly  closed  the 
door,  and  hastily  scanned  the  apart- 
ment. "I  wish  to  speak  with 
you  on  a  matter  of  importance,*' 
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he  sai(L  ^  Are  we  safip  from  in- 
trusion?" 

**  Perfectly  so  I  "  returned  the 
Frenchman.  **The  room,  as  you 
see,  has  only  this  one  door." 

Alison  drew  near  the  table,  and 
his  Toice  sank  to  a  whisper.  ^^  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  we  are  for- 
bidden to  pursue  our  journey.  My 
companions  have  consented  to  re- 
main here  for  the  night,  but  I 
must  in  any  event  go  on  to  the 
mountains." 

^  That  is  impossible.  Monsieur," 
said  the  Freuchman  politely  but 
coldly.  ^^  The  Prussians  hold  guard 
over  every  avenue ;  no  person  can 
reach  the  mountain-road  without 
their  permission." 

Alison  gazed  at  the  Frenchman 
sharply  and  searchingly.  ^'And 
would  you  not  know  how  to  get 
there  in  spite  of  the  guards,  if 
you  vdshed  to  send  tidings  to  the 
French  sharpshooters  in  the  moun- 
tains!" 

**  I  tell  you.  Monsieur,  that  all 
the  avenues  are  guarded." 

'*  There  are  always  lurking- 
places  in  the  mountains  not  known 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  the  in- 
habitants can  use  all  the  more 
safely,"  said  Alison  with  great  pos- 
itiveness.  "  This  very  afternoon  I 
heard  the  officers  express  their 
opinion,  that  in  spite  of  the  sharp- 
est watch,  a  secret  undei-stand- 
ings  till  existed  between  the  vil- 
age  and    the  mountains,  and  in 


this  case  there  must  be  such  a 
path." 

"  Possibly.  But  I  know  of  none." 

Instead  of  answering,  Alison 
drew  forth  his  letter-case,  took 
from  it  a  bank-note  and  silently 
held  it  towards  the  old  man.  He 
must  have  known  the  value  of 
this  piece  of  paper,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  he  gazed 
in  terror  at  the  American. 

**  The  price  of  the  path,"  said  he 
curtly. 

"I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be 
bribed.  Monsieur,"  said  the  French- 
man decidedly. 

Alison  quietly  laid  the  bank* 
note  on  the  table.  "  Not  by  the 
Germans,  I  understand  that  in 
advance  I  They  might  offer  you 
tenfold  this  sum,  and  it  would  be 
in  vain.  But  I  do  not  belong  to 
them, — ^I  am  not  their  friend.  Did 
my  business  concern  their  interests, 
I  should  be  allowed  to  pass  their 
line.  The  fact  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  seek  your  aid,  may  prove 
to  you  that  as  a  Frenchman  you 
can  assume  the  responsibility  of 
this  treachery.  Tou  rmist  tell  me 
the  way  I " 

The  argument  was  just,  and  the 
lordly  confidence  of  the  American 
did  not  fail  of  its  effect  upon  the 
old  steward;  still  he  did  not 
yield. 

"Would  you  go  alone,  Mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  Certainly." 
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"And  this  very  night?  You 
perhaps  know  what  you  will  meet 
there." 

"I  do  I "  declared  Alison,  who 
thought  it  best  to  conceal  his  en- 
tire ignorance  of  ajGFairs,  and  pre- 
tend to  have  been  initated.  He 
reached  his  goal.  He  succeeded 
in  goading  on  the  Frenchman  in 
the  old  steward's  nature ;  in  making 
serviceable  his  hatred  to  the 
enemy.  The  steward  well  knew 
what  threatened  in  the  mountains 
to-night,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  stranger,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Germans,  wished  to  go 
there  alone,  convinced  him  that 
here  he  had  to  deal  with  an  ally. 
And  so  his  resistance  gave  way. 

"  There  is  such  a  path,"  he  said, 
lowering  his  voice.  "  It  leads  over 
the  mountains  to  L.  The  Germans 
do  not  know  it ;  even  if  they  have 
chanced  to  discover  it,  it  ends  for 
them  in  the  first  defile  on  the 
right.  They  cannot  possibly  know 
that  it  continues  on  the  other  side, 
and  extending  through  the  forest, 
connects  with  our  park.  The  be- 
ginning and  end  are  too  much 
hidden  by  rifts  in  the  rock  and  by 
shrubbery ;  it  is  a  secret  of  ours." 

Alison's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sav- 
age joy.  "Very  well;  and  how 
am  I  to  find  the  path  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  go  into  the  park,  and 
pass  up  the  principal  avenue, 
which  is  unguarded;  to  the  left 
you  will  see  a  statue  of  Flora.  Go 


past  this  into  the  grotto  close  by. 
It  is  not  so  closely  shut  in  by  the 
rocky  walls,  as  it  appears  to  be ; 
there  is  a  way  of  egress  from  it  to 
the  forest.  Follow  the  nsarrow 
path  through  the  bushes ;  there  is 
but  one,  you  cannot  err,  and  in  ten 
minutes  you  will  have  reached  the 
defile ;  it  leads  to  the  left  up  the 
mountain  road  to  the  rocky  pla- 
teau where  stands  a  solitary  fir. 
There  you  are  already  beyond  iiie 
lines,  and  far  enough  from  them 
not  to  be  remarked." 

Alison  had  listened  in  breathless 
attention,  as  if  he  would  hold  fast 
every  word  in  his  remembrance; 
now  with  an  expression  of  sullen 
triumph  in  his  eyes,  he  took  the 
bank-note  from  the  table  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  Frenchman. 

"  I  thank  you  1 "  he  said.  "  Here, 
take  this ! " 

The  old  man  hesitated.  "  I  did 
not  do  this  for  money,  Monsieur," 
he  said. 

"  I  know  it.  It  was  from  hatred 
to  the  enemy.  Give  yourself  no 
uneasiness.  I  do  not  need  the 
money,  at  least  not  for  to-nighti" 
he  added,  while  liis  lips  curled  with 
a  cold,  bitter  irony.  "  But  the  in- 
formation is  worth  more  to  me  than 
this  paper;  take  it;  it  will  not 
lay  heavy  on  your  conscience ! " 

The  steward  threw  one  more 
glance  at  the  money.  One  would 
hardly  venture  such  a  sum  merely 
to  compromise  him,  and  the  path 
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certainly  was  not  of  so  high  value 
to  the  Prussians  as  to  this  morose 
stranger.  He  took  the  reward  and 
muttered  some  words  of  thanks. 

When  about  to  go^  Alison  turned 
and  gazed  steadily  and  threaten* 
ingly  at  the  old  man. 

**  Your  complicity  ensures  your 
sQence.  I  need  not  enjoin  silence 
upon  you.  The  Germans  would 
shoot  you  if  they  knew  you  had 
helped  me  through  their  lines." 

"  I  know  it.  Monsieur." 

"  If  I  return  towards  morning,  I 
shall  have  found  entrance  to  the 
mountains  impossible,  and  shall  be 
supposed  to  have  passed  the  night 
in  the  castle.  Tou  are  not  to 
know  otherwise. — ^Adieu  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Shadow  op  Doom. 

Ik  Walter's  chamber  a  bright 
light  was  also  burning,  but  upon 
his  entrance  he  found  no  one  there 
but  Frederic. 

"  Doctor  Behrend  has  been  here 
the  whole  time,"  he  said,  "and 
he  waited  a  long  while  for  you; 
but  he  has  been  summoned  over 
to  the  village.  I  believe  Corporal 
Braun  is  in  a  very  bad  state." 

Walter  seemed  unpleasantly 
surprised  at  these  tidings.    "  Has 


Doctor  Behrend  gone?  he  asked. 
I  wished  very  much  to  speak  with 
him." 

"  The  doctor  wished  it  too.  He 
said  I  should  have  ready  your 
cloak  and  your  pistols,  as  you  were 
to  go  away  this  evening,  and  would 
not  take  me  with  you  this  time  as 
usual  when  you  go  out  on  patrol 
duty." 

"No,  Frederic,  not  this  time," 
said  Walter  absently.  He  paced 
several  times  up  and  down,  then 
he  halted  suddenly.  "  It  is  all  the 
same  now  I  "  he  murmured.  "  Why 
not  tell  him  what  I  was  going  to. 
confide  to  Robert  ? — Frederic  1 " 

"  Herr  Lieutenant  1 " 

"  It  is  possible  an  attack  may  be 
made  to-night.  Have  you  received 
orders  to  be  ready  for  an  alarm  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  ten  o'clock  with  two 
men  I  am  to  patrol  the  park.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  security,  the  cap- 
tain says,because  it  is  not  guarded." 

u  Very  well  I  In  any  event  you 
will  see  the  doctor  before  this.  It 
was  very  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  with  him,  but  I  must  go,  and 
I  have  no  time  to  seek  him  in  the 
village.  You  will  deliver  my  er- 
rand word  for  word,  just  as  I  tell 
you ;  but  to  him  alone,  and  no  oth- 
er.   Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  To  no  other  1 " 

The  next  words  were  very  diffi- 
cult ones  for  Walter  to  speak.  He 
struggled  with  himself  for  some 
moments. 
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"  If  it  should  come  to  a  conflict, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  will  not 
have  to  take  a  part  in  it,  and  the 
French  sharp-shooters  around  here 
are  a  barbarous  horde  to  whom 
nothing  is  sacred.  He  must  pro- 
tect Miss  Forest  so  fiar  as  lies  in 
his  power." 

"The  American  Miss?"  re- 
turned Frederic  slowly. 

"Yesl"  Walter  again  hesita- 
ted, but  then  all  at  once  the  words 
broke  hasty  and  ardent,  from  his 
lips.  "Tell  him  I  demand  it  of 
him  as  a  last  duty  of  friendship. 
Miss  Forest  has  been  to  me  the 
one  dearest  in  the  wide  world  ! 
He  shall  guard  her  if  he  must, 
with  his  life  I  " 

Frederic  stood  there  dumb  with 
consternation.  This  then  was  the 
solution  of  that  mysterious  hostil- 
ity between  his  master  and  the 
American  Miss  I  The  poor  fellow's 
head  began  to  swim  ;  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  the  re- 
lation of  things. 

"  You  must  repeat  this  word  for 
word!" 

"  I  am  at  your  command,  Herr 
Lieutenant  I  "  answered  Frederic 
mechanically.  He  stood  there  as 
if  rooted  to  his  place,  and  saw  his 
master  examine  the  pistols  and 
throw  on  the  cloak.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  door,  Frederic 
rushed  after  him. 

**  Herr  Professor  1 " 

Walter    paused    and    glanced 


around.  During  the  whole  war, 
Frederic  had  not  called  him  by 
this  name,  he  had  never  forgotten 
the  military  title  of  his  master, 
which  it  had  always  been  his  high- 
est delight  to  emphasize  as  much 
as  possible.  How  had  this  souv- 
enir of  B.  all  at  once  occurred  to 
him?  Surprised  at  the  old  famil- 
iar name  unheard  so  long,  Fernow 
gazed  in  the  face  of  his  former 
servant.  It  was  fearfully  pale,  and 
there  lay  a  strange  repose  in  the 
usually  expressionless  features. 

"  Herr  Professor  " — ^there  was  a. 
tone  of  anguished  entreaty  in  the 
question  —  "must  you  really  go 
quite  alone?  Can  you  not  take 
me  with  you— certainly  not  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  1 "  said  Walter 
gravely.  "What  has  come  over  yon 
all  at  once,  Frederic  ?  You  have 
a  duty  to  perform  to-night  and  so 
have  I;  to  such  duties  we  have 
both  become  accustomed  since 
the  war." 

Frederic  heaved  a  sigh.  "I 
do  not  know  why  it  is,  but,  during 
the  whole  war  I  have  not  felt  as  I 
feel  to-night.  Now,  when  you 
are  about  to  go,  an  icy  shudder 
passes  through  me.  Herr  Pro- 
fessor," he  broke  out  suddenly 
and  despairingly,  "I  certainly 
shall  never  see  you  again  1 " 

Walter  gazed  silently  up  to  him. 
How  strange  it  was!  even  this 
robust,  thoroughly  healthy  nature, 
usually  so  unsusceptible  to  mental 
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influences,  at  this  moment  seemed 
over-powered  by  a  presentiment ! 
^asitlove  for  his  master  that  gave 
him  this  instinct?  He  WMight  to 
guard  himself  against  showing 
any  weakness,  he  knew  that  the 
slightest  token  of  weakness  would 
quite  rob  the  giant  soldier  before 
him  of  the  little  self-possession 
left  him,  and  transform  him  into  a 
sobbing  child. 

**  You  are  out  of  your  senses  1 " 
he  said  half  displeased,  and  with  a 
faint  attempt  to  laugh.  ^^  Is  this 
the  first  time  that  I  have  gone  into 
danger?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Frederic!  I  reaUy 
believe  you  are  weeping." 

Frederic  did  not  answer,  but  he 
kept  his  clear-blue  eyes  fixed  im- 
movably on  his  master's  face ;  at 
this  moment,  with  a  gift  of  intro- 
spection wonderfully  enhanced,  he 
saw  that  Femow's  glance  did 
not  accord  with  his  words ;  he 
saw  separation  in  it,  and  all  sub- 
ordinatioD,  all  the  military  usage 
which  for  months  loug  he  had 
conscientiously  observed,  suddenly 
vanished ;  he  saw  before  him  only 
his  professor  whom  he  had  so  of- 
ten nursed  in  illness,  whom  he  had 
watched  and  guarded  as  a  mother 
guards  her  child,  who  to  him  had 
been  the  one  goal,  the  one  object 
of  life.  He  sobbed  aloud,  and 
a  stream  of  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes. 

"Herr     Professor,"    he     cried 


piteously,  "  would  to  God  I  could  • 
be  shot  down  instead  of  you  I  A 
calamity  is  to  happen  to-night ;  I 
know  it.    One  of  us  will  certainly 
fall.--' 

Walter  smiled  sadly  and  gently ; 
he  felt  who  this  one  would  be ; 
but  the  touching  devotion  of  his 
servant  in  his  parting  hour,  assert- 
ed its  right.  He  now  forgot  all 
else,  but  not  those  long  nights 
of  illness  during  which  Frederic 
had  sat  at  his  bedside,  with  a 
fidelity  and  self-renunciation  he 
could  never  repay  and  never  for- 
get, and — ^in  such  a  moment  all 
arbitrary  barriers  fall,  all  chasms 
are  bridged  over — ^the  ofiScer  threw 
his  arms  aroimd  hisservaut's  neck 
and  then  warmly  and  affectionate- 
ly pressed  his  hand.  "  Good-night, 
Frederic,"  he  said  softly,  "  Good- 
by  I  Whatever  may  happen  to  me, 
your  future  is  provided  for.  Doctor 
Stephen  has  the  requisite  papers 
in  his  hands.  And  now — "  he 
hastily  drew  himself  up  "  now  let 
me  go,  it  must  be  I " 

Frederic  obeyed.  He  hesita- 
tingly let  go  the  hand  which  he 
had  held  in  both  of  his,  and  step- 
ped back.  Once  again  Walter 
waved  him  an  adieu,  and  then  hur- 
ried from  the  room.  With  bowed 
head,  the  poor  fellow  stole  to  a 
window.  He  saw  enveloped  in 
its  military  cloak  the  tall  figure 
which,  clearly  defined  in  the  moon- 
light, strode  over  the  terrace ;  he 
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heard  the  step  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  distance,  until  its 
last  echo  died  away.  Regretful 
tears  gushed  anew  from  his  eyes ; 
with  incontestable  certainty,  he 
felt  that  he  had  seen  his  master 
for  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

To  THE  ReSOTJB. 

"Rouse  up,  Jane!  Do  not 
again  refuse  to  see  me,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
I  must  speak  with  you  1 " 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Atkins 
knocked  violently  at  the  door  of 
Jane's  chamber,  and  compelled  an 
entrance.  The  bolt  was  shoved 
back,  and  the  door  opened.  A 
light  also  bunied  here.  Jane  was 
fully  dressed,  and  a  glance  at  the 
bed  showed  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  disturbed.  She  evidently  had 
not  thought  of  sleeping.  She  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  mournful 
questioning  in  her  face ;  her  eyes 
were  weak  and  inflamed  from  in- 
ward excitement,  but  they  bore  no 
traces  of  tears.  Jane  did  not 
know  that  weeping  which  so  often 
is  the  woman's  only  and  supremest 
consolation ;  she  had  forgotten  it 
in  her  childhood.  That  sobbing 
into  which  she  had  once  broke  out 
at  the  death-bed  of  her  father, 
when  for  the  moment  her  strength 


had  utterly  given  way,  had  come 
over  her,  wild  and  passionate,  like  a 
convulsion,  but  tearless.  Her  rigid, 
iron  nature  knew  not  even  the  out- 
ward signs  of  weakness  ;  she  bore 
all  sorrow  as  she  had  seen  her 
father  bear  it ;  like  a  man. 

Atkins  allowed  her  no  time  to 
utter  the  question  that  trembled 
on  her  lips.  "  It  is  about  a  dan- 
ger,'' he  said  hastily.  *'  I  thought 
to  delay  it,  to  avert  it,  but  it  proves 
greater  than  I  had  believed.  My 
power  is  at  an  end ;  you  must  now 
interpose." 

"What  danger?"  asked  Jane, 
apprehensive  and  breathless.  "  Of 
what  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"Of  Alison  and  Lieutenant 
Fernow.  They  have  come  in  con- 
flict; Henry  has  challenged  the 
Professor,  who  denies  him  satisfac- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Henry  meditates  revenge — they 
must  not  meet  a  second  time." 

Jane  was  horrified  at  this  tid- 
ings, but  she  soon  recovered  her 
self-possession. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said  with 
intensest  bitterness.  "  They  must 
not  meet  a  second  time ;  a  fight 
between  them  and  for  my  sake, 
would  be  worse  than  murder.  Hen- 
ry is  in  error;  only  one  single 
word  is  needed  to  undeceive  him ; 
to-morrow  I  was  going  to  speak 
that  word;  now  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Summon  him  here 
immediately ! " 
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Atkins  shook  his  head.  ^^But 
Henrj  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  I 
hsTe  ahready  searched  the  whole 
castle  for  Iijtp  in  vain." 

"And  Walter?  For  God's  sake 
where  is  Walter?" 

Atkins  elevated  his  eyebrows. 
"  Lieutenant  Fernow  has  gone  to 
the  mountains,''  he  said  gravely, 
^  On  some  secret  service,  and  alone, 
Henry  knows  that.  If  he  follows 
— Jane,  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
calamity  I  fear." 

For  a  moment  Jane  stood  there 
rigid  as  a  statue ;  then  by  a  pow- 
erful effort,  she  roused  herself  from 
her  stupor,  and  regained  the 
whole  decision  of  her  character. 

**  I  know  Henry  1  He  must  not 
go  until  I  have  spoken  with  him; 
we  must  have  him  back  at  any 
price.  I  believe" — she  placed  her 
hand  on  her  forehead,  despite  the 
bewildering  anguish,  striving  to 
collect  her  thoughts, — "  I  believe 
there  is  only  a  single  pass  leading 
from  here  to  the  mountains.  Did 
they  not  tell  us  so  this  morning  ?  " 

^^  Only  one,  and  the  Germans 
hold  that ;  but  Henry  will  hardly 
seek  that  path ;  he  knows  that  the 
guards  would  be  sure  to  repel 
him." 

^^  So  he  could  only  go  as  far  as 
the  path.  He  must  be  there;  I 
will  seek  him  I " 

Atkins  tried  to  hold  her  back. 
"For  God's  sake!"  he  cried,  "re- 
member that  we  are  in  a  foreign 


land,  amid  the  storms  of  war ;  it  is 
night,  you  could  not  possibly  go 
alone." 

Jane  did  not  listen ;  she  had  al- 
ready thrown  her  travelling  cloak 
around  her  shoulders. 

"  Remain  here,  Mr.  Atkins.  If 
we.  should  all  three  leave  the  cas- 
tle, they  might  suspect  us.  You 
could  have  no  influence  over  Hen- 
ry ;  I  must  speak  to  him  myself." 

She  was  out  of  the  door,  and 
down  the  steps,  before  Atkins'  ex- 
postulations were  at  an  end.  In- 
voluntarily he  wrung  his  hands. 

"What  an  infernal  night  this 
is  I  This  blue^yed  German  has 
brought  us  all  three  into  mortal 
danger  I  But  Jane  is  right,  I  ought 
not  to  go  out — ^it  is  better  for  them 
to  arrange  this  among  themselves. 
She  must  find  him  in  the  park.  He 
can  be  nowhere  else." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A     MOBTAL     AOONY. 

Thbs  broad,  forest-like  park  of 
the  castle  of  S.  lay  bathed  in  the 
clearest  moonlight  and  enveloped 
in  the  deepest  silence,  interrupted 
only  now  and  then  by  thtf  heavy 
tread  of  the  patrols,  who  at  the 
captain's  order  were  pacing  up 
and  down.  They  had  finished 
their  round  through  the  principal 
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avenue,  without  encountering  any 
suspicious  person,  and  had  now 
separated  according  to  the  orders 
given  them,  to  explore  the  adjoin- 
ing thickets  and  pathways.  Fred- 
eric took  the  left,  the  other  two 
the  right,  and  they  were  to  meet 
again  on  the  terrace. 

Slowly,  his  musket  in  hand, 
Frederic  marched  forward  on  the 
designated  way.  He  needed  not 
to  hasten;  there  was  plenty  of 
time ;  nor  to  step  lightly,  a  thing 
always  exceedingly  difficult  for 
him ;  he  had,  as  before  stated,  met 
nothing  suspicious  on  his  round. 
Frederic  was  not  fitted  for  any 
service  demanding  great  intelli- 
gence, but  he  perfectly  understood 
and  would  conscientiously  execute 
the  command  to  keep  his  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  hold  the  strictest 
watch  possible  over  all  around, 
and  at  the  slightest  disturbance, 
hasten  back  to  the  castle  to  give 
the  alarm.  This  responsible  service 
had  one  great  advantage  for  Fred- 
eric; it  demanded  his  strictest 
attention,  and  left  him  no  time 
for  unavailing  regrets  over  his 
master's  absence,  or  troubled 
apprehensions  as  to  his  fate. 

He  had  gone  over  a  part  of  his 
beat,  and  was  now  close  by  the 
statue  of  Flora,  which  reared  its 
white,  moon-lighted  form  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad,  grassy  expanse. 
It  had  been  particularly  impressed 
upon  him  not  to  pass  the  shell- 


covered  grotto  near  by  without 
throwing  a  sharp  glance  within. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  statue,  he 
paused,  and  placed  his  hand  on 
the  lock  of  his  musket.  But  he 
lowered  the  weapon  even  before  a 
cry  of  alarm  had  broken  firom  his 
lips.  A  long,  white  dress,  beneath 
a  dark  travelling  cloak,  had  betray- 
ed a  woman's  form  looming  up 
behind  the  shrubbery ;  and  as  the 
figure  now  stepped  out  into  the 
fidl  moonlight,  he  recognized  Miss 
Forest. 

Frederic's  earlier  suspicion  be- 
gan to  rise  stronger  than  ever; 
he  still  clung  obstinately  to  the 
idea  that  the  strangers  were  spies, 
and  that  the  "  American  Miss " 
was  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three.  Her  being  a  woman  was 
nothing  in  her  favor ;  no  man  could 
excel  her  in  cleverness,  and  this 
strange,  solitary  meeting,  gave  new 
ground  for  Frederic's  suspicion. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  in 
the  park,  Miss  Forest?"  he  asked 
mistrustfully.  "You  should  be 
more  on  your  guard.  Our  pass- 
word must  be  unknown  to  you, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
dress,  I  should  have  shot  you." 

Jane  paid  no  heed  to  the  warn- 
ing; she  stepped  still  nearer,  and 
stood  close  before  him.  "Is  it 
you,  Frederic?  Thank  God  that 
I  have  at  least,  found  jfou !  "  she 
said. 

Frederic  was  little  inclined  to 
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echo  this  ""thank  God!"  in  the 
ardor  of  his  military  duty,  he 
might  have  repelled  her  roughly, 
but  remembrance  of  the  words  of 
his  master  fettered  his  tongue, 
and  made  eyeiy  harsh  tone  impos- 
sible. 

**  Go  back,Mi8s  I "  he  said.  "  You 
must  not  remain  here,  and  I  can- 
not allow  you  to  wander  around 
in  this  way." 

Jane  seemed  to  regard  the  com- 
mand as  little  as  the  threat  that 
had  preceded  it.  "You  have  looked 
through  the  park?"  she  said  excit- 
edly. **Have  you  not  met  Mr. 
Alison?" 

Frederic's  suspicion  grew.  Mr. 
Alison!  What  business  had  he 
here?  Was  this  whole  American 
crew  roaming  around  the  park? 
Something  serious  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this. 

"Mr.  Alison  is  not  here!"  he 
said  very  decidedly.  "We  have 
gone  our  rounds  through  the  park, 
and  if  he  had  been  here,  we  must 
have  seen  him." 

A  sudden  terror  blanched  Jane's 
face.  "Almighty  God!  I  came 
too  late.  He  must  already  have 
found  a  path ! "  she  cried  despair- 
ingly. But  this  was  no  time  to 
yield  to  despair,  and  meeting 
Frederic  had  already  kindled  a 
new  ray  of  hope  in  her  soul. 

"  Do  you  know  where  your 
master  is  gone  ? "  she  asked  reso- 
lutely. 


"No,  I  do  not  know,'*  replied 
Frederic  crabbedly  ;  "  but  I  tell 
you  now  in  full  earnest.  Miss-—" 

"  He  is  in  the  mountains,'*  inter- 
rupted Jane.  "  I  must  go  there 
at  once ;  I  must  follow  him." 

Frederic  stared  at  her  in  utter 
consternation.  "  God  help  me, 
Miss,"  he  said,  "but  I  believe 
you  have  lost  your  reason  1  Would 
you  go  to  the  mountains  ?  Among 
the  sharpshooters?  You  may  as 
well  make  yourself  content,  you 
certainly  cannot  pass  our  lines ; 
they  are  well  guarded.*' 

"  I  know  it  1  '*  said  Jane,  "  but 
yet  I  must  go.  They  will  order 
me  back,  but  you,  Frederic,  know 
the  pass-word,  and  must  help  mo 
through  the  outposts." 

In  the  excess  of  his  horror,  Fred- 
eric almost  let  his  musket  fall ;  but 
he  drew  himself  bolt  upright  and 
with  an  expression  of  righteous 
indignation  and  boundless  self-im- 
portance, he  gazed  down  upon  the 
young  lady. 

"Miss  Forest,"  he  said  very 
emphatically,  "  anybody  would 
know  you  come  from  that  savage, 
godless  America.  Such  wickedness 
would  never  enter  the  mind  of  a 
German  Christian  man  or  woman. 
I  must  help  you  through  the  out 
posts?  Through  our  outposts? 
And  to  crown  all,  I  am  to  give 
you  the  pass-word !  You  surely 
have  no  idea  of  war,  or  of  what  a 
soldier's  duty  really  is !  '*   . 
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Jane  stepped  nearer  to  him  and 
her  voice  sank  to  a  low  whisper. 

"  The  life  of  your  master  is  at 
stake ;  lii^ten  Frederic, — your  mas- 
ter! A  danger  threatens  him 
which  does  not  come  from  the 
enemy,  of  which  he  has  no  sus- 
picion, and  which  I  alone  know.  He 
is  lost,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  warn- 
ing him..  Do  you  understand 
now  that  I  must  go  to  him  at  any 
price?" 

A  quiver  of  pain  passed  over 
the  soldier's  face.  "  X  thought  as 
much  I"  he  cried  despairingly.  I 
knew  that  something  dreadful 
would  happen  to-night ! " 

"There  will  be  no  dreadful 
event,"  said  Jane  confidently,  "if  I 
can  only  reach  your  master  in  sea- 
son ;  and  I  can  reach  him,  if  you 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  follow 
him.  You  now  know  how  much 
is  at  stake,  Frederic;  you  will 
help  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

Frederic  shbok  his  head.  "I 
must  not ! "  he  said  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

In  despairing  entreaty,  Jane 
grasped  both  his  hands.  "  But  I 
tell  you,  the  life  of  your  master  is 
in  peril ;  without  my  warning,  he 
is  lost!  Will  you  let  him  die 
when  a  single  word  from  you  can 
save  him  ?  Good  Heavens  I  Fred- 
eric, you  must  see  that  here  is  no 
treachery,  no  deception ;  that  only 
a  mortal  agony  for  him  alone  urges 
me  on.  By  your  love  for  your  master 


I  implore  you,  help  me  through 
the  lines  1 " 

Frederic  gazed  silently  down 
upon  her;  he  saw  and  felt  the 
truth  of  her  words ;  a  deathly  an- 
guish spoke  from  her  face,  entreat- 
ed from  her  lips  ;  and  tins 
anguish  was  for  his  master,  con- 
cerned only  his  rescue.  There 
were  tears  in  the  poor  fellow's 
eyes;  they  fell  slowly  down  his 
cheeks ;  but  he  only  grasped  his 
musket  the  more  firmly. 

"I  cannot,  Miss  Forest!  I 
cannot  be  false  to  my  duty  here  ; 
I  could  not  help  you  through  our 
lines,  even  to  save  my  master's 
life.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way ; 
don't  entreat  me  further  !  By  God 
above,  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish ! " 

Jane  drew  back,  and  let  his  arm 
fall.  Her  last  hope  had  vanished ; 
the  sentiment  of  duty  had  more 
power  over  Frederic,  than  even 
his  passionate  love  for  his  master. 
Atkins  was  right ;  these  Germans 
were  terrible  in  their  iron-senti- 
ment of  duty. 

"  And  so  Walter  is  lost  1 "  she 
moaned  faintly. 

Frederic  shuddered.  "  Tempt 
me  no  further,  Miss  Forest,"  he 
said,  "Frederic  Erdmann  is  no 
traitor!" 

Jane  trembled  at  these  words. 
Her  wide-open  eyes  were  full  of 
terror. 

"What  name  is  that?  What 
are  you  called  ?  " 
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"  Erdmann  I  Did  you  not  know 
that?  But  you  haye  always  heard 
them  call  me  only  Frederic." 

Jane  leaned  against  the  base  of 
the  statue,  her  breast  rose  and  fell 
in  uncontrollable  emotion,  her  eyes 
hung  upon  the  man  standing  be- 
fore her  with  an  expression  that 
could  not  be  defined ;  sorrow,  anx- 
iety, consternation,  all  flamed  up 
in  that  glance,  and  through  all, 
beamed  something  like  the  presage 
of  an  infinite  happiness. 

"  Do  you  know — do  you  know  a 
young  mechanic,  Franz  Erdmann, 
of  M.,  who  wandered  over  to 
France,  lived  in  B.,  and  is  now 
serving  in  the  Prussian  army  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  know  him  ?  " 
replied  Frederic,  surprised  more 
at  the  strange  tone  of  the  question 
than  at  the  glance  which  accom- 
panied it.  "  He  is  my  brother,  that 
is,  my  foster-brother,  as  he  is  usu- 
aUy  called." 

"And  so" — Jane's  voice  was 
almost  stifled  in  her  terrible  excite- 
ment— "  and  so  you  was  that  boy 
whom  Erdmann's  parents  brought 
from  Hamburg? — ^who  grew  up 
with  him  in  M.,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  parents,  was  adopted  by  pas- 
tor Hartwig  I  Speak,  for  God's  sake 
— yes  or  no  1 " 

"Certainly  it  was  I,"   replied 

Frederic.  "  But  where  in  the  world, 

Miss  Forest,    did  you    learn    all 

this!" 

Jane  did  not  answer.    She  sum- 
9 


moned  all  her  strength ;  upon  the 
next  question,  hung  life  or  death 
for  her. 

"And  Professor  Fernowl  He 
too  was  reared  by  pastor  Hartwig  ; 
but  how  came  he  there  ! " 

"Well,  it  all  happened  very 
simply;  the  pastor  took  us  both 
into  his  house  the  same  year.  Me 
first,  out  of  favor  and  sympathy, 
because  no  one  else  would  have 
me,  and  a  few  months  later,  my 
master,  his  sister's  son,  because  his 
parents  had  suddenly  died,  and  he 
had  no  other  relations.  As  I  was 
already  there,  he  could  not  very 
well  send  me  away,  and  so  he  kept 
us  both.  He  did  not  do  it  willing- 
ly, and  we  had  to  pay  dear  for 
the  bread  he  gave  us ;  I  by  hard 
work  around  the  house,  and  mj 
master  at  the  writing-desk;  the 
pastor  was  determined  he  shouldL 
be  a  scholar,  but  at  the  first,  bo; 
would  far  rather  have  made  verses.. 
Well,  all  that  soon  ended ;  pastor 
Hartwig  kept  us  well  in  rein. — God; 
rest  his  soid  I  It  did  not  go  well, 
with  me  until  he  really  was  at 
rest,  and  my  young  master,  who. 
became  his  heir,  took  me  in.charge. 
We  have  been  almost  tweuty  years, 
together." 

Jane  had  listened  breathlessly,, 
her  hands  pressed  against  h^z 
heart,  which  she  thought  must? 
burst,  and  yet  a  stony  burden  had! 
been  lifted  from  it.  The  out-cry 
of  happiness  that  broke  from  her 
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inmost  soul,  was  it  for  the  brother 
found  at  last,  or  for  him  she  had 
so  long  regarded  as  a  brother  I  She 
did  not  know,  but  even  the 
thought  of  Walter's  dangers,  reced- 
ed at  this  moment ;  she  was  con- 
scious of  only  one  thing : — ^the  fear- 
ful contradiction  in  her  soul  was 
settled ;  the  terrible  conflict  ended. 
Whatever  might  come  now,  love 
for  Walter  Fernow  was  no  longer 
£in ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Tbeasok. 

-**  Febdebic  1 "  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  but  Frederic  turned 
«uddenly  away,  and  gazed  intently 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

"What  has  happened !  Let  me 
•go,  Miss !  There  is  danger  in  the 
grotto  over  yonder.  Who  is  there  ? 
Answer  I " 

No  answer  came,  but  Frederic 
needed  none ;  he  knew  enough  al- 
ready. The  moonbeams  falling 
obliquely  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  had  revealed  all  to  him;  he 
had  seen  dark  forms  and  gleaming 
weapons.  In  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, Frederic's  mental  capabilities 
were  not  so  under  par  as  in 
common  life.  Instinct  supplied* 
him  what  he  lacked  in  intelligence, 
nnd  this  always  guided  him  aright. 


He  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that 
his  two  comrades  being  much  near- 
er the  castle  than  he,  could  soon- 
er give  the  alarm,  that  the  most 
important  thing  was  to  know  the 
direction  whence  the  danger  came ; 
but  he  acted  as  if  he  had  duly  con- 
sidered all  this,  and  summoning  the 
full  strength  of  his  powerful  lungs, 
he  cried  in  a  voice  that  rang 
through  the  whole  park: 

"Treason!  An  attack!  The 
enemy  are  here!  They  come 
from  the  grotto!  Attention,  sol- 
diers!" 

Then  he  fired  his  musket  in  that 
direction,  and  seizing  Jane's  arm, 
bore  her  along  with  him.  The 
warning  had  reached  the  ear  of 
his  comrades,  the  cry  again  plainly 
echoed  through  the  silent  night, 
and  this  time  it  must  have  reached 
the  castle.  But  the  enemy  re- 
mained no  longer  idle;  further 
concealment  was  impossible.  Half 
a  dozen  shots  fell  at  the  same 
time ;  Frederic  paid  no  heed,  but 
with  a  low  cry  of  pain,  Jane  sank 
upon  her  knees. 

"Forward,  Miss,  forward  into 
the  bushes  1 "  he  cried,  and  rushed 
on.  Jane  tried  to  follow,  but  her 
wounded  foot  forbade.  She  sank 
to  the  earth. 

u  Ylj  I "  she  moaned  breathless- 
ly. "Save  yourself!  I  must  re- 
main behind  I " 

Frederic  looked  down  at  her, 
but  he  saw  not  now  the  white, 
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beautiful  face,  wbicli  would  have 
plead  mightily  with  any  other  man 
for  her  rescue;  he  thought  only 
that  here  was  a  helpless,  wounded 
woman,  whom  he  must  abandon  if 
he  sought  to  save  himself.    Before 
his  soul,  clear  as  the  lightning's 
flash,  gleamed   only  one  remem- 
brance:     ^^Tell    him    that    Miss 
Forest  was  the  one  dearest  to  me 
in  the  whole  world  I      He  is  to 
guard  her,  if  he  must, — with  his 
life!" 

As  if  she  had  been  a  child,  the 
gigantic  man  lifted  her  from  the 
ground,  and  retreated  with  her  in 
his  arms.  The  conclusion  and  its 
execution  were  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  enemy  did  not 
follow  these  two;  to  leave  that 
secure  retreat  would  have  been 
madness.  But  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  them  was  not  to  escape 
unpunished.  Shot  after  shot  came 
from  the  grotto,  and  our  fugitives 
on  this  boundless  grassy  expanse, 
in  the  full  glow  of  this  bright 
moonlight,  were  a  mark  for  every 
bullet.  Frederic  now  required 
threefold  time  for  a  path  he  alone 
could  have  trodden  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. Jane  had  twined  her  arms 
around  his  neck;  but  even  here 
her  resolution  did  not  forsake  her ; 
she  knew  that  every  movement  on 
her  part  would  retard  Frederic's 
steps,  that  perfect  immobility 
would  lighten  his  burden,  and  she 
lay  quiet  as  the  dead  in  his  arms. 


Around  both  hissed  the  bullets, 
but  the  French  shot  badly  to- 
night ;  not  one  hit.  All  at  once 
Frederic  shuddered  convulsively, 
then  he  halted,  and  a  hollow  moan 
of  agony  broke  from  his  lips. 

"  For  God's  sake,  are  you  hit  ?." 
cried  Jane,  and  soi:^ht  to  loose 
herself  from  his  arms,  but  with 
iron  strength,  he  held  her  fast. 
Then  he  went  on  again,  but  more 
slowly,  more  circumspectly  than 
before,  Jane  heard  the  agonized 
convulsive  heaving  of  his  breast, 
she  felt  something  hot  and  moist 
ripple  down  upon  her  hand  now 
loosened  from  his  neck;  but  still 
he  went  on.  She  gazed  anxiously 
into  his  face,  clearly  defined  in  the 
bright  moonbeams,  and  an  invol- 
untary terror  came  over  her ;  she 
seemed  to  gaze  into  the  face  of 
her  dead  father.  Frederic's  heavy, 
unintellectual  features  at  this 
moment  had  a  truly  frightful  like- 
ness to  her  own, — ^to  those  others 
the  grave  so  long  had  hidden.  It 
was  this  expression  which  had  all 
at  once  ennobled  and  transfigured 
Frederic's  face,  and  tLis  similarity 
also  betrayed  his  origin,  moro 
clearly  than  all  other  proofs;  it 
was  the  grim  determination,  the 
hard,  perverse  inflexibility  of  t^e 
Forests,  it  was  their  stony  defiance 
even  of  the  impossible. 

And  he  indeed  had  overcome 
it,  the  impossible;  he  bore  her 
away  over  that  grassy  level  and  a 
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stretch  beyond  into  the  alley,  into 
the  secure  protection  of  the  trees, 
and  then  only  did  he  let  her  glide 
from  his  arms.  Meantime,  all  had 
become  excitement  in  the  direction 
of  the  castle ;  voices  rang  out,  words 
of  command  were  heard ;  quick  as 
lightning,  the  alarm  signal  echoed 
back  from  the  village,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers  quartered  at 
the  castle,  Lieutenant  Witte  storm- 
ed up  the  avenue. 

"  Are  they  at  the  grotto  ?  "  he 
cried,  recognizing  Frederic  by  his 
uniform.  "  Come  with  us.  Foiv 
ward  I" 

He  rushed  on,  the  others  after 
him;  but  Frederic  did  not  join 
them,  he  did  not  go  forward.  For 
a  moment  more  he  stood  upright, 
then  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 

With  a  cry  of  agony  Jane  sank 
down  at  his  side;  but  over  the 
leather  bonds  across  the  soldier's 
breast,  flowed  a  deep-red  tide — the 
brother  had  with  his  life-blood 
saved  his  sister  I 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

The  Sacmfice  op  Blood. 

An  hour  had  passed,  the  fight 
had  proved  shorter  and  less  serious 
than  had  been  apprehended.  The 
enemy,  proceeding  from  the  forest 
and  gathering  in  small  numbers  at 


the  grotto,  had  intended  to  sur* 
prise  the  castle  in  which  the  Ger- 
man officers  were  quartered,  and 
by  capturing  them  to  leave  the 
force  in  the  village  without  leaders, 
and  an  easy  prey  to  the  attack  of 
their  main  body.  Frederic's  cry 
of  alarm  had  broken  up  their  plan 
of  moving  on  in  perfect  silence 
to  the  castle,  and  the  hand-to-hand 
fight  in  the  grotto  had  been  of 
short  duration.  A  few  French  fusi- 
leers  had  fallen,  half  a  dozen  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
others'  had  fled  in  wild  disorder  to 
the  forest.  By  this  movement  the 
secret  way  of  egress  had  been  dis- 
covered and  guarded.  A  few  of 
the  Germans  were  more  or  less  se- 
riously wounded  ;  none  mortally 
but  Frederic,  who  was  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice. 

They  had  borne  him  to  Jane's 
chamber  and  laid  him  on  her  bed. 
She  sat  at  his  side.  She  had  repre- 
sented her  own  wound  as  a  very 
trifling  one,  which  had  certainly 
made  flight  impossible  to  her,  but 
was  not  at  all  dangerous.  Doctor 
Behrend  bandaged  the  foot  but 
avoided  any  further  treatment,  he 
saw  that  she  was  in  no  mood  to 
heed  so  slight  a  wound. 

Atkins  stood  at  a  window  of  the 
apartment  and  gazed  in  silence  at 
the  group.  Jane  had  hastily  told 
him  all,  and  every  trace  of  the  old, 
mocking  irony  had  vanished  from 
his  features;  the  deepest  gravity 
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alone  spoke  from  them  now.  There 
ay  the  man  they  had  bo  long  and 
anxiouslj  sought,  for  whose  discov- 
erj  his  parent's  wealth  had  been 
sacrificed,  whom  his  sister  had 
followed  over  the  sea,  through  the 
whole  Fatherland,  even  to  this 
place.  For  weeks  long  he  had 
been  so  near  to  them,  and  thej  had 
both  so  haughtily  looked  down 
upon  him ;  they  had  wounded  the 
poor  fellow  by  their  pride  and 
scorn,  they  had  derided  his  small 
abilities  and  his  simple  ways. 
There  had  fallen  to  his  share  none 
of  those  rioh  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  which  had  been 
so  lavished  upon  his  sister;  poor 
and  ignorant,  in  wretched  servi- 
tude, he  had  grown  up,  and  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  cold  charities 
of  the  world,  this  heir  of  count- 
less thousands ;  and  now,  the  hour 
that  at  last  revealed  the  truth,  that 
restored  to  him  riches  and  a  fu- 
ture— ^waa  to  be  but  the  hour  of 
his  death. 

Doctor  Behrend,  to  whom  Atkins 
had  briefly  revealed  all  this,  could 
give  no  hope.  The  wound  was  un- 
deniably mortal ;  perhaps  it  .might 
not  have  been,  if  Frederic,  imme- 
diately upon  receiving  the  ball, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  shrubbery. 
The  terrible  effort  through  which 
he  had  carried  Jane  that  long  dis- 
tance, had  proved  fatal ;  an  inter- 
nal hemorrhage  had  ensued,  and  he 
had  only  a  short  time  to  live. 


The  wounded  man  had  been  ly- 
ing in  a  deep  swoon;  he  now 
moved,  and  opening  his  eyes,  fixed 
them  on  the  surgeon  who  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  It  is  about  over  with  me,  Herr 
Doctor,  is  it  not?  "  he  asked  lan- 
guidly. 

Doctor  Behrend  stepped  nearer 
him,  and  exchanged  a  glance  with 
Jane,  whose  eyes  forbade  his  giv- 
ing the  true  answer. 

"  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  Fred- 
eric ;  but  you  are  severely  wound- 
ed." 

Frederic  was  perfectly  con- 
scious; he  had  seen  the  glance,  and 
understood  it.  "  You  may  as  well 
tell  me,"  he  said,  **  I  have  no  fear 
of  death.  My  master !" — ^he  turned 
entreatingly  to  Jane — "did  you 
not  say,  Miss,  that  my  master  was 
in  peril — ^that  he  would  be  lost  ?  " 

Jane  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  She  was  suffering  a  two- 
fold torture.  The  guard  doubled, 
she  herself  incapable  of  taking  a 
step  forward;  her  dying  brother 
before  her,  and  perhaps  at  this 
very  moment  Walter  had  fallen. 
Her  courage  was  at  an  end;  she 
yielded  to  the  impossible. 

Frederic  understood  the  word- 
less answer.  "Then  I  do  not 
want  to  live  any  longer  I  "  he  said 
calmly  but  decidedly.  "  I  knew 
it  when  he  took  leave  of  me,  and 
without  him  I  could  not  endure 
lifel" 
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Again  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
lay  motionless  as  before.  The 
physician  approached  Jane,  and 
bent  down  to  her  with  a  low 
whisper. 

"  I  can  give  you  one  consola- 
tion," he  said.  "The  inevitable 
will  happen  calmly,  almost  pain- 
lessly. If  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  him — ^hasten  1 " 

He  left  the  room  to  look  after 
the  other  wounded  men,  and,  at  a 
low  word  from  Jane,  Atkins  with- 
drew into  the  adjoining  chamber. 
The  brother  and  sister  were  now 
alone. 

She  bent  over  him ;  his  face  had 
regained  its  wonted  expression, 
only  that  it  was  now  half  lifeless 
and  ghastly  pale.  He  scarce  ap- 
peared to  suffer.  The  look  that 
had  glanced  forth  at  the  first  mortal 
danger  had  vanished,  and  the  family 
resemblance  with  it.  Jane  felt  that 
she  must  set  circumspectly  about 
her  task,  lest  the  frail  life-tenure 
be  too  suddenly  riven,  and  she 
prepare  for  him  a  final  anguish  in- 
stead of  a  final  joy.  She  had 
strength  for  the  effort.  There 
was  in  the  whole  world  but  one 
being  who  had  power  to  rob  Jane 
Forest  of  her  self-control.  Even  at 
the  death-bed  of  her  brother,  this 
self-mastery  asserted  its  right. 
Her  decision  was  made ;  this  broth- 
er should  not  leave  the  world  with- 
out the  last  kiss  of  his  sister. 

"  Fritz  1 " 


Again  he  opened  his  eyes,  sur- 
prised at  the  strange  appellation ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  a  tender,  mel- 
ancholy remembrance  this  name 
awakened  in  him,  the  name  Jane 
had  so  feared  she  might  hear  from 
Walter's  lips.  She  bent  yet  lower 
down  to  the  dying  man,  and  took 
gently  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  me  of  your 
childhood.  Have  you  no  remem- 
brance at  all  of  your  parents— of 
the  real  parents,  I  mean  ?  " 

Frederic  shook  his  head.  "Only 
a  little  1  I  remember  the  great 
ship  we  were  going  to  sail  on  over 
the  water,  and  how  my  father  let 
go  my  hand,  and  sent  me  to  my 
mother ;  how  all  at  once  father  and 
mother  were  both  gone,  and  I 
stood  alone  in  a  narrow  street 
among  a  crowd  of  people.  I  must 
have  screamed  loudly  and  wept  bit- 
terly, for  I  did  not  become  quiet 
until  Erdmann  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  carried  me  to  his  wife.  That 
is  all  I  know." 

"  And  have  you  never  since 
heard  from  your  parents? " 

"  Never !  They  must  have  died 
over  there  in  America,  or  they  for- 
got me.  No  one  has  ever  cared 
for  me  my  whole  life  long — nobody 
but  my  master." 

Jane  clasped  his  hand  more 
tightly.  "Your  parents  did  not 
forget  you,  Fritz ;  they  sought  for 
you,  and  bitterly  enough  mourned 
your  loss  for  many  years — ^they 
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would  gladly  have  given  all  their 
riches  to  have  their  child  once 
more ;  but  he  could  not  be  found." 

An  anxious,  troubled  look  passed 
over  Frederic's  face,  he  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  raise  himself  up- 
right in  the  bed. 

"Did  you  know  my  parents. 
Miss  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  did  you  ever 
meet  them  in  America  ?" 

**  They  are  dead  1 "  faltered  Jane. 

Frederic's  head  sank  languidly 
back  on  the  pillow. 

*'  I  thought  so  1 "  he  murmured. 

She  bent  close  down  to  him,  her 
breath  swept  his  cheeks,  and  her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper, 

"When  your  mother  went  to 
the  ship,  she  was  not  alone,  she 
carried  a  little  child  in  her  arms. 
Do  you  remember  that  child  ?  " 

Around  his  lips  vibrated  a  faint 
but  happy  smUe.  "  Yes,  my  little 
sister,  our  Jennie  I  She  must  have 
been  very  little  then,  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  but  I  loved  her  so  dear- 
ly!'' 

"  And  that  sister  " — ^for  a  mo- 
ment Jane  was  silent,  voice  and 
strength  failed  her — "would  it 
give  you  joy  to  see  her?  Shall  I 
show  her  to  you? " 

Frederic  gazed  at  her  with  a 
foreboding,  expectant  glance ;  her 
eyes,  the  tone  of  her  voice  had  al- 
ready revealed  to  him  the  truth. 

"  Miss  Forest— you— ?  " 

"My  Fritz  1  My  Brother!" 
broke  out  Jane  passionately,  and 


and  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side. She  did  not  heed  the  pain  of 
her  wound,  she  did  not  feel  it  at 
this  instant. 

But  the  effect  of  this  revelation 
was  quite  other  than  she  had 
dreamed.  The  passionate  excite- 
ment she  had  feared,  did  not  come  ; 
Frederic  lay  there  calm  as  be- 
fore, and  gazed  at  her,  but  there 
was  something  like  anxiety,  like 
timidity  in  his  glance ;  he  softly 
withdrew  his  hand  from  hers  and 
turned  his  head  away. 

"Fritz — !"  cried  Jane  surprised 
and  shocked.  "Will  you  not 
look  at  your  sister  ?  Do  you 
doubt  my  words  ?  " 

A  peculiar  emotion,  half  pain, 
half  bitterness,  flitted  over  his  face. 

"  No,  I  am  only  thinking  how 
well  it  is  I  am  about  to  die.  If  I 
lived  you  ^ould  be  so  ashamed  of 
me!" 

Jane  shuddered, — the  reproach 
was  just.  When  she  first  came  to 
the  Rhine,  if  she  had  been  obliged 
to  embrace  Fernow's  servant  as  her 
brother,  she  would  have  been  ter- 
ribly ashamed  of  him.  What  a  se- 
ries of  conflicts  and  sorrows,  what 
a  fearful  sacrifice  at  the  last  had 
been  necessary,  to  wrest  this  pride 
from  her  heart,  and  create  room 
there  for  this  sentiment  which  now 
solely  ruled  her  being,  this  mighty, 
irresistible  voice  of  nature !  She 
did  not  merely  know,  she  felt  that 
this  was  her  brother  who  lay  be- 
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fore  her,  the  only  one  of  her  blood 
and  name,  the  only  one  who  be- 
longed to  her  through  the  holy  ties 
of  family ;  and  all  the  sins  which  in 
her  imperious  pride  she  had  com- 
mited  against  him  and  others,  were 
punished  tenfold  at  this  moment. 
Her  brother  himself,  at  the  instant 
of  their  reunion,  had  retained  but 
one  remembrance  of  her ;  he  shrank 
timidly  from  her  embrace. 

Frederic  interpreted  her  silence 
falsely;  he  misunderstood  even 
the  expression  of  her  face. 

"  It  would  be  so !  "  he  said 
calmly  but  without  the  least  bitter- 
ness !  "  You  were  never  friendly 
to  me,  and  the  very  first  time  I 
saw  you, — I  had  taken  such  pains 
with  all  those  flowers  and  that 
nosegay ;  you  wouldn't  have  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them,  and  nothing  in 
my  whole  life  ever  caused  me  so 
much  sorrow  as  you  gave  me  then." 

He  was  silent ;  but  these  simple 
words,  with  touching,  pathetic  sor- 
row, accomplished  what  all  these 
struggles  and  tortures,  what  all 
this  agony  and  despair  had  not 
availed  to  wring  from  Jane  Forest. 
A  hot  stream  of  tears  gashed  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillows.  In  loud,  heart-rend- 
ing sobs  broke  at  last  the  rigid 
pride  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
looked  down  upon  all  not  her 
equals  in  intellect  and  position; 
broke  the  icy  strong  hardness  of 
her  nature,  and  with  it,  that  mas- 


culine strength  of  will  her  father 
had  awakened  and  fostered  in  her- 
She  wept  now  as  a  woman  weeps 
in  hopeless  anguish  and  despair, 
when  she  sees  aU  waver  and  fall 
into  nothingness  around  her.  Jane 
Forest  had  not  been  one  to  be 
bent — she  must  be  broken. 

But  these  tears,  the  first  since 
her  childhood,  had  wrought  might- 
ily upon  her  brother's  heart,  and 
conquered  his  painful  shyness  of 
her.  He  saw  that  this  sister  was 
not  ashamed  of  him  now ;  that  he 
had  deeply  wounded  her  by  such  a 
suspicion,  and  summoning  his  last 
remaining  strength,  he  turned 
again  to  her. 

"  Jenny !  "  he  said  softly,  and 
the  old-love  name  fell  half  shyly, 
half  tenderly  from  his  lips.  '*  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Jenny  I 
It  is  all  right,  my  sister.  I  have 
at  least  had  one  happiness.  I  have 
died  to  save  you ! " 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her, 
and  the  lips  of  the  brother  and 
sister  met  in  their  first  kiss — it  was 
also  the  last ! 

When  the  new  day  with  its  first 
pale  beams  smiled  upon  the  earth. 
Forest's  son  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  Slowly  Jane  released 
her  brother's  lifeless  form  from 
her  arms,  and  turned  her  face  to 
th^  window.  A  cold,  gray  twi- 
light reigned  in  the  death-chamber ; 
but  outside,  the  Eastern  heaven 
was  all  aglow  ;  the  morning,   in 
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blood-red  beams,  was  breaking  over 
the  mountains. 
What  sacrifice  had  fallen  there  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Mubdebeb  and  the  At- 
tack. 

A  CLEAE,  balmy  autumn  night 
lay  over  yale  and  upland.  The 
dark,  sharply-defined  outlines  of 
the  mountains  stood  in  such  bold 
relief  against  the  unclouded  sky, 
that  every  deft  as  well  as  every 
jagged  peak  was  visible.  Higher  up 
the  forests  dissolved  in  a  sombre, 
formless  mass,  over  which  rested  a 
fleecy  nust  like  shimmering  gauze, 
but  at  the  mountain's  base,  every 
tree  and  shrub  was  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  in  the  fall  light  of  day. 

Upon  a  low,  rocky  plateau  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defile,  close  by 
the  foot  of  a  giant  fir-tree,  stood 
Henry  Alison.  He  had  gained 
some  distance  upon  his  rival,  and 
had  found  the  path  clear.  No- 
thing of  all  the  wild  excitement 
that  ruled  there  an  hour  later,  now 
disturbed  the  silence.  Insuperable 
obstacles  often  arise  in  the  way  of 
duty  and  rescue,  while  crime  un- 
restrained, goes  on  its  way,  as  if 
guarded  by  demoniac  powers. 

Atkins'  words  had  proved  true. 
Now  that  Henry's  uncontrollable 
nature  had  burst  its  barriers,  it  ' 


knew  no  limits.  But  it  broke  forth 
into  no  wild  fary  ;  the  head  of  the 
American  remained  clear  and  cool. 
While  seeking  revenge  against  the 
hated  rival,  he  must  care  for  his 
own  safety,  and  he  had  assured  it. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  moun- 
tains were  unsafe,  and  the  German 
officer  found  dead  in  the  morning 
would  be  supposed  to  have  fEdlen 
by  the  bullet  of  a  French  sharp- 
shooter :  such  things  often  happen 
in  war,  people  would  say ;  why  had 
the  foolhardy  man  ventured  alone, 
by  night,  into  the  mountains? 
The  guards,  who  held  every  avenue 
would  declare  that  they  had  let  no 
one  pass,  and  Alison  would  not  be 
supposed  to  have  left  the  circuit 
of  the  park. 

Discovery  was  impossible,  and 
consciousness  augmented  Alison's 
cool,  determined  composure.  He 
was  disturbed  by  no  moral  barriers 
by  no  ideal  scruples  of  conscience. 
He  had  offered  his  enemy  combat 
on  equal  terms,  and  had  stood 
ready  to  peril  his  own  life.  The 
rival  would  not  consent ;  well* 
then,  let  him  suffer  the  consequen- 
ces I 

The  situation  could  not  have 
been  better  chosen;  Henry  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  at  the 
foot  of  the  fir-tree  and  quite  con- 
cealed by  its  branches.  Right  be- 
low led  the  mountain-road  and 
the  foot-path.  He  commanded 
both  with  eye  and  weapon.    No 
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human  being  coining  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  could  escape  him,  and 
Henry's  revolver  was  one  that 
never  missed  its  aim  ;  his  skill  in 
shooting  had  always  been  the  ad- 
miration of  his  associates. 

He  waited,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  opening  of  the  road  where 
Fernow  must  appear ;  all  his  pow- 
ers of  mind  concentrated  in  this 
breathless  spying  and  listening; 
what  happened  near  him  or  behind 
him  did  not  concern  him ;  he  did 
not  hear  the  low,  mysterious  mut- 
terings  up  in  the  firs. 

Deep  solitude  in  the  mountains  I 
Only  now  and  then  resounds  the 
cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  sweeping  over 
the  forest  in  its  slow,  ponderous 
flight,  and  then  vanishing  in  the 
darkness.  Now  and  then  a  gust  of 
wind  sweeps  over  the  rocky  wall, 
swaying  the  tree-tops  to  and  fro. 
Now  the  shrubs  flutter  and  nod  in 
the  moonlight,  now  the  boughs  of 
the  fir-tree  rustle  softly  but  uncan- 
nily as  if  wailing  or  lamenting. 

There,  at  last  1  At  the  winding 
of  the  road,  looms  up  a  dusky  form 
and  approaches  slowly  but  with 
steady  tread.  Alison  recognizes 
Fernow's  gait  and  bearing;  now 
he  recognizes  his  features  also. 
He  has  already  reached  the  rocky 
plateau,  and  is  about  to  enter  the 
path  gradually  winding  upward, 
Alison  raises  his  revolver. 

Then,  all  at  once,  come  shots 
from  another  direction.  From  out 


the  thicket  of  firs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain,  rush  strai^e 
forms,  and  throw  themselves  in 
the  German's  path.  He  springs 
aside,  firing  at  the  same  moment, 
but  the  enemy,  conscious  of  supe- 
rior strength,  retreats  only  for  an 
instant. 

Walter  is  driven  against  the  cliiS^ 
and  in  a  moment,  he  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides. 

Henry  stands  motionless,  the 
loaded  weapon  in  his  hand,  and 
glances  upon  the  tragic  spectacle 
at  his  feet ;  Walter  still  stands  up. 
right,  leaning  against  the  cliflP,  but 
the  blood  already  trickles  over  his 
forehead,  and  he  defends  himself 
only  with  his  sword.  It  is  evident 
that  the  enemy  wish  to  overpower 
him  living ;  not  a  single  one  makes 
further  use  of  his  musket ;  as  he 
is  protected  in  the  rear  they  attack 
him  at  the  front  and  side;  the 
next  moment  all  will  be  over. 

Henry  sees  this;  he  sees  also 
that  the  horrible  deed  will  be 
spared  him ;  he  need  not  take  this 
this  life,  it  is  in  any  event  doomed, 
for  Walter  will  not  yield.  Six 
against  one!  At  this  thought  a 
wild,  glowing  sensation  of  shame 
darts  through  the  American's 
breast:  he  would  have  committed 
the  murder  with  a  steady  hand, 
but  to  look  on  passively  and  see  it 
consummated  before  his  eyes,  that 
he  cannot  do.  There  is  a  fearful 
momentary  struggle,  and  Henry's 
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noble  nature  breaks  forcibly 
through  hatred  and  fury,  and  bears 
him  irresistibly  on  to  help,  to  res- 
cue. 

One  shot,  and  the  hindmost  of 
of  the  Frenchi  sharpshooters  lies 
upon  the  ground ;   a  second,  and 
the  one  next  him  falls  also.    Con- 
founded,   the  others  pause;  they 
leave  Walter,  and  in  their  with- 
drawal give  only  a  better  mark  for 
Henry.     For  the  third  time  I   The 
Frenchmen  gaze  in  horror  up  the 
height  whence  come  these  solitary, 
spirit-like  balls,  every  one  of  which 
with  deadly  certainty  fells  its  vic- 
tim ;  and  as  the  man  they  have  at- 
tacked  now  rouses  himself,  and 
makes  use  of  his  sword,  the  other 
three  take  flight.  A  last  shot  from 
the  American  hisses  past  them,  and 
the  half-audible  oath  with  which 
one  of  them  lets  fall  his  weapon 
and  gripes  at  his  shoulder,  while  at 
a  still  more  rapid  pace,  he  dashes 
on  after  his  comrades,  proves  that 
this  last  ball  has  not  missed  its  aim. 
They  all  vanish *in  the  fir-shadows 
on  the  other  side    of   the    path 
whence  they  came. 

While  Walter  stands  there 
breathless,  he  all  at  once  feels 
himself  seized  by  the  arm,  and 
drawn  away.  "Fly I"  whispered 
a  voice  in  his  ear ;  "  they  must  not 
suspect  there  are  only  two  of  us." 

He  followed  mechanically ;  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  in  the  se- 
cure shadow  of  the  cliff  and  the 


fir  boughs.  The  rescued  man 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  pale,  bleeding,  half  uncon- 
scious, and  his  rescuer  stood  near 
him,  grim  and  silent,  but  breath- 
ing heavily,  as  if  freed  from  an  op- 
pressive burden. 

For  the  present  they  were  safe ; 
from  here  they  could  remark  every 
approach  of  the  enemy.  They  had 
really  had  to  do  with  only  a  few 
patrols;  the  Frenchmen  did  not 
think  of  returning ;  no  further 
trace  of  them  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Alison — ^is  it  you  I " 

"  Are  you  wounded?  "  asked 
Alison  curtly. 

Walter  passed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead.  "  It  is  of  no  account ! " 
he  said.  "  One  of  the  first  balls 
must  have  gi'azed  my  forehead.  It 
is  nothing  I " 

Instead  of  answering,  Alison 
drew  forth  his  handkerchief  and 
reached  it  to  him.  He  looked  on 
silently  while  Femow  bound  it 
around  his  forehead  whence  the 
blood  trickled  down  drop  by  drop ; 
but  he  did  not  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  help  him. 

With  his  own  handkerchief. 
Waiter  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
face,  then  he  approached  his  res- 
cuer, and  silently  offered  him  his 
hand.  Alison  drew  back. 

"  Mr.  Alison,"  said  Walter  in  a 
voice  thrilled  by  the  deepest  emo- 
tion, "they  did  you  bitter  wrong 
this  evening,  and  it  was  your  own 
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countrynKui  that  calumniated  you. 
I  had  more  confidence  in  you  than 
he." 

Morosely  and  coldly,  Alison  re- 
pelled the  proffered  hand.  ^^  Be 
on  your  guard  with  your  confiden- 
ces, Lieutenant  Fernow  I "  he  said 
roughly.  "  You  came  within  a 
hair's-breadth  of  being  deceived." 

"  You  have  rescued  me,  rescued 
me  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life. 
The  French  fusileers  might  have 
discovered  you,  and  seized  you. 
From  the  manner  in  which  we  met 
two  hours  1^0, 1  had  not  expected 
this.  I  relied  upon  your  honor, 
not  upon  your  helpl  You  must 
not  now  repel  my  thanks ;  in  spite 
of  all  that  lies  between  u^,  they 
come  from  my  full  heart,  and  you 
will  also — " 

"  Be  silent  1 "  interrupted  Alison 
with  savage  fury,  "I  wish  no 
thanks ;  you  owe  thanks  to  me 
least  of  all  1" 

Walter  drew  back  and  gazed  at 
him  in  astonishment.  Alison's  be- 
havior was  enigmatical  to  him. 

"  Thanks  J "  repeated  Alison, 
with  annihilating  scorn.  "  Well,  I 
cannot  dissemble,  and  before  you 
extol  me  as  your  magnanimous 
preserver,  you  shall  know  the 
truth.  I  stood  there  not  to  pro- 
tect you,  but  to  kill  you  !  Do  not 
recoil  from  me  in  this  way,  Lieu- 
tenant Fernow  I  I  was  in  bloody 
earnest;  my  revolver  was  loaded 
for  you;  one    step  more,    and  I 


should  have  shot  you  down.  You 
must  thank  that  attack;  that 
saved  you,  that  alone.  When  I  saw 
six  men  falling  upon  one, — ^then  I 
took  your  part." 

A  deep,  momentary  silenco  fol- 
lowed these  words.  Walter  stood 
there  calm,  and  gazed  steadily 
and  gravely  at  his.  rival ;  then  he 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  again  of- 
fered his  hand. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Alison,"  he 
said ;  ^^  I  thank  you  even  for  that 
confession.  Your  heart  speaks 
better  than  your  lips,  and  in  spite 
of  all,  we  can  no  longer  be  ene- 
mies." 

Alison  laughed  bitterly.  "  We 
cannot  ?  You  seem  to  forget  that 
we  are  not  of  one  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  your  German  sentimental- 
ity, we  ought  now  to  fall  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  swear  eternal 
friendship.  I  am  constituted  other- 
wise; if  I  hate,  I  hate  until  my 
last  breath  ;  and  I  hate  you.  Lieu- 
tenant Fernow,  because  you  have 
robbed  me  of  the  one  dearest  to  me 
in  the  whole  world.  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  release  you  from  your 
promise  to  meet  me  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  that  I  will  then  spare 
you  ;  do  not  believe  that  Jane 
Forest  can  ever  belong  to  you.  I 
hold  you  fast  to  your  word,  and  to 
your  oath,  and  if  she  is  to  die  of 
this  love  for  you,  she  shall  still  be 
my  wife ! " 

Walter's  eyes  fell,  and  an   ex- 
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pression  of  unendurable  agony  lay 
opon  his  face. 

*^I  did  not  think  of  that,"  he 
said  softly,  "I  only  wished  to 
thank  you  ;  but  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Alison  ;  we  two  are  differently 
constituted,  we  shall  never  under- 
stand each  other. — Farewell, — ^I 
must  go  on  I  " 

'*  You  must  go  on  ?  "  asked  Al- 
ison in  astonishment.  ^^Not  fujr- 
ther  into  the  mountain  I  You 
must  have  seen  how  unsafe  it  is ; 
the  French  sharpshooters  are 
everywhere." 

"I  know  it.  Their  main  body 
lies  an  hour's  distance  from  here. 
But  I  must  force  my  way  through, 
if  it  is  possible." 

The  American  stared  at  him  in 
consternation.  "  Alone  ?  Wound- 
ed? Has  this  attack  not  shown 
you  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
step?" 

*'  This  very  attack  gives  me  cour- 
age. It  came  from  below;  the 
French  patrols  avoid  the  moun- 
tain-road ;  my  way  is  clear." 

"  Hardly  I  You  rush  on  to  your 
destruction.  Lieutenant  Femow." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Walter, 
while  the  old  melancholy  smile 
flitted  over  his  face,  "another 
meeting  will  be  spared  me,  and  to 
you,  murder  in  a  duel;  for  after 
what  has  just  happened,  I  will 
never  draw  a  weapon  against  you. 
— But  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Alison. 
1  do  not  know  how  you  came  past 


the  guard,  and  I  will  not  ask  you ; 
but  I  demand  your  word  of  honor 
not  to  follow  me  further,  and  to 
go  back  immediately  by  the  path 
on  which  you  came.  I  am  forced 
to  demand  this.  Do  not  refuse 
it." 

Alison  gazed  at  him  morosely. 
"  I  have  nothing  more  to  seek  in 
the  mountains,"  he  said;  '^I  will 
go  back  immediately." 

"I  thank  you,  and  now — fare- 
well!" 

Walter  turned  away  and  vanish- 
ed in  the  shrubbery. 

Alison  gazed  after  him. 

"  There  he  goes,  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  with  that 
calmness  and  those  eyes  before 
which  mine  almost  fell.  Oh,  this 
German ! " — ^he  clinched  his  hands 
in  savage  fury.  ^^  I  can  force  her 
to  be  my  wife,  but  her  heart  will 
never  forget  him  ;  it  cannot, — ^I 
understand  that  I " 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
Captain  Schwarz  with  his  battalion, 
which  Lieutenant  Fernowhad  now 
joined,  entered  S.  It  had  been 
almost  a  whole  day  upon  the 
march,  as  it  had  taken  the  by-road 
through  E.,but  it  brought  welcome 
news.  The  very  next  morning, 
the  colonel  and  his  staff,  with  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  from  L.  re- 
enforced  and  instructed  to  fall  on 
the  enemy  if  he  still  obstructed 
the  pass,  went  to  join  the  othur 
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detachments  in  S.  The  regiment 
had  been  recalled  from  its  post, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  received 
orders  to  march  on  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Waiting. 

The  winter  had  passed.  More 
than  six  months  lay  between  that 
eventful  autumn  night,  and  the 
spring  day  which  now  poured  its 
sunny  munificence  over  B.  Six 
months,  full  of  snow  and  ice,  full 
of  new  sieges  and  new  triumphs. 
Now  the  bloody  strife  had  ended. 
Overthrown  in  his  last,  despairing 
struggles,  exhausted,  driven  back 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
the  enemy  at  last  confessed  itself 
beaten.  The  last  war  for  the 
Rhine  had  been  fought;  hence- 
forth, new  boundaries  were  to 
guard  the  ancient,  river  and  the 
land  through  which  it  flowed. 

In  the  Rhine-country  the  first 
thunderbolt  of  war  had  fallen ; 
here  the  people  had  most  feared 
and  trembled,  most  fervently  pray- 
ed ;  because  here  the  danger  had 
been  most  imminent ;  and  it  was 
the  Rhineland  that  was  to  be  first 
greeted  as  saviour  and  conqueror. 
The  trembling  hope  that  had  a 
little  while  ago  followed  the  de- 
parting soldiers,  was  now  changed 
into  shouts  of  exultation  and  plans 
•^  of  victory. 


The  old  city  of  Bonn  did  not 
remain  behind  in  the  joy  of  victory, 
in  the  festal-splendors  that  lighted 
up  every  town  and  hamlet.  Here, 
too,  banners  waved  from  roo&  and 
towers  ;  windows  and  doors  were 
garlanded,  and  a  gay,  triumphant 
life  ruled  over  all.  The  house  of 
Doctor  Stepheu,  which  had  usually 
been  the  first  to  celebrate  a  victory, 
belonged  this  time  to  the  number 
of  those  which,  bare  and  garland- 
less,  with  closed  doors  and  drawn 
blinds,  gave  token  that  its  inmates 
were  called  to  lament  the  fallen. 
The  death  of  his  nephew,  and  re- 
spect for  the  surviving  sister,  had 
this  restraint  upon  the  doctor  and 
his  wife ;  but  all  proper  sorrow  for 
Frederic  and  all  fitting  respect  for 
Jane,  could  not  hinder  the  doctor 
from  preparing  a  private  festal  re- 
ception for  his  Professor  on  the 
morning  of  his  return;  and  al- 
though the  house  showed  no  out- 
ward adorning,  he  and  his  wife  had 
secretly  intruded  into  the  profess- 
or's apartments,  and  passed  a  whole 
afternoon  in  decorating  them. 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  stood 
at  the  top  of  a  hi^e  ladder,  in  a 
hard  tussle  with  the  obstinate  end 
of  a  festoon  which  would  not 
yield  to  the  windings  required  to 
form  the  initials  which  were  to  be 
displayed  over  the  door  of  the  pro- 
fessor's study.  The  Frau  Doctorin 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and 
indulged  in  some  rather  merciless 
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criticisms  as  to  the  artistic  capabil- 
ities of  her  wedded  lord ;  now  the 
the  spray  was  too  high  for  her,  now 
too  low,  now  she  would  shove  it 
to  the  right,  now  to  the  left ;  at 
last  she  declared  that  the  initials 
were  crooked.  The  doctor  rear- 
ranged, perspired  and  growled  al- 
ternately ;  but  at  last  he  lost  all 
patience. 

"  You  cannot  judge  rightly  down 
below  there,  child  I "  he  said  angri- 
ly **  Just  go  back  to  the  door  and 
look  at  it  from  there.  The  gene- 
ral impression  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  considered,  not  strict  accordance 
with  mathematical  lines ! " 

The  Frau  Doctorin,  obediently 
stepped  back,  but  just  at  that  mo- 
ment when  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  door,  the  better  to  enjoy 
that  all-important  general  impres- 
sion, the  door  was  opened  from  the 
outside,  and  the  unexpected  visitor, 
with  an  outcry  of  terror  and  com- 
passion, grasped  the  old  lady  who 
had  almost  fallen  into  his  arms. 

*'  Herr  Behrend,"  sounded  the 
doctor*s  voice,  in  its  deepest  bass, 
down  from  the  ladder,  "be  pleased 
to  remain  standing  there!  That 
is  right !  Now  tell  me  if  the  gar- 
land is  too  high,  and  if  the  initials 
are  really  crooked." 

With  a  polite  apology  Doctor 
Behrend  released  the  old  lady  from 
his  arms,  and  stood  there  immova- 
ble to  take  a  look  at  the  decorar 
tions  in  question. 


"  It  is  very  beautiful,  very  finely 
designed,  but — '* 

"  I  told  you  so,  the  general  effect 
is  all  right  I "  cried  the  doctor  tri- 
umphantly, while  with  a  last  stroke 
of  the  hammer  he  fastened  a  fes- 
toon to  the  door ;  then  he  laid  aside 
the  hammer,  and  clambered  down 
the  ladder  to  extend  his  hand  tc 
the  younger  colleague  from  whom 
he  had  long  been  separated. 

**I  came  to  see  if  Walter's  apart- 
ments were  in  any  sort  of  order," 
said  Doctor  Behrend,  "  and  to  my 
great  surprise  I  find  them  festally 
adorned.  You  have  attended  to 
this  in  person — ^" 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  very  man  ! "  said 
the  doctor  with  great  self-satisfaa 
tion.  "  We  are  not  quite  through 
here,  but  come  with  me  into  the 
professor's  sanctum ;  there  you  can 
better  admire  our  work." 

With  these  words  he  seized 
Doctor  Behrend  by  the  arm  and 
drew  him  into  the  study.  The 
professor's  "sanctum"  differed  very 
much  to-day  from  its  appearance 
when  the  professor  was  at  work 
there.  Everywhere  were  traces  of 
the  ordering  hand  of  the  doctor's 
wife;  the  green  curtains  were 
thrown  back,  and  through  the 
open  window  streamed  in  the  full 
dazzling  sunlight.  The  Wiii ting- 
table,  the  walls,  even  the  book- 
cases were  adorned  with  flowers 
and  festoons,  and  the  whole  had 
an  exceedingly  festal  appearance. 
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It  was  very,  strange,  but  the 
young  surgeon  showed  little  or  no 
delight  over  all  this;  he  said  some- 
thing of  the  very  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, of  the  kindly  feeling  that 
prompted  it,  but  all  these  tokens 
of  respect  to  his  friend  seemed  to 
affect  him  more  painfully  than 
otherwise. 

Happily,  in  the  joyous  excite- 
ment Doctor  Stephen  remarked 
nothing  of  this  peculiar  constraint. 
"  He  will  not  take  it  so  ill,  will 
he?'*  he  said  rubbing  Lis  hands 
in  ecstasy.  "  So  entirely  without 
song  or  garland,  the  professor  was 
not  to  enter  my  house,  which  of 
all  others  has  the  first  right  to  wel- 
come him.  He  will  meet  welcomes 
enough  outside  I  All  B.  has  bla- 
zoned his  name  on  its  shield  as  her 
hero  and  poet,  and  the  students 
are  wild  with  enthusiasm.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  professors  who 
has  fought  with  them,  and  how  he 
has  fought !  I  tell  you,  colleague, 
there  w^as  exultation  enough  here 
whenever  your  letters  or  other  tid- 
ings of  him  arrived.  City  and 
university  alike  went  wild  over 
him,  and  his  poems  that  you  sent 
us,  as  your  malicious  Mr.  Atkins 
would  say,  like  Congreve  rockets, 
set  fire  to  both  old  and  young. 
Do  you  know  that  the  university 
designs  giving  him  a  reception  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  so,  but  I  shall 
advise  the  gentlemen  to  make  no 
arrangements  on  his  accoxmt.    It 


is  very  doubtful  whether  Walter 
returns." 

The  doctor  in  his  horror  almost 
let  fall  the  vase  of  flowers  he  had 
just  lifted. 

^^ Doubtful  as  to  his  coming? 
Good  heavens!  we  confidently 
expect  his  regiment  this  very  morn- 
ing." 

"Certainly I  But  I  fear  Walter 
will  not  be  with  his  comrades. 
According  to  the  letter  I  received 
from  him  this  morning,  he  appears 
to  be  tarrying  behind  in  H.,  and  to 
have  no  intention  of  coming  home.'* 

The  doctor  sat  the  vase  so  vio-  i 
lently  down  upon  the  writing-table  ' 
as  to  break  it.  "  I  wish  our  whole 
military  strength  might  be  brought 
to  bear  against  this  obstinate  lieu- 
tenant, and  force  him  to  come 
home !  "  he  cried  angrily.  "  And 
so  he  is  not  to  return  to  us  I  He 
went  away  as  a  sick  man,  whose 
life  we  half  despaired  of ;  and  now, 
when  he  might  come  back  healthy, 
honored,  admired  by  all  the  world, 
he  will  not  come.  Doctor  Behrend, 
there  is  some  hidden  reason  for  all 
this  I  He  might  have  come  with 
you  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  really 
flies  from  B.  Why  did  he  always 
make  his  military  duties  an  excuse 
for  absence,  and  now  that  they  are 
ended,  why  will  he  persist  in 
remaining  away !  Something 
has  happened.  Tell  me  what  it 
is." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  re- 
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plied  Doctor  Behrend  eyasively. 
^Perhaps  he  dislikes  the  oyation 
which  awaits  him  here.  You 
know  he  could  never  endure  being 
placed  in  the  foreground.*' 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  the  doctor 
furiously.  "He  must  now  step 
to  the  foreground.  We  tolerated 
that  anxious  timidity  in  the  schol- 
ar ;  but  now  when  he  has  lausched 
out  under  full  sail  as  a  poet,  we  for- 
bid all  such  whims  ! '' 

Behrend  shook  his  head.  ^  Do 
not  cherish  too  great  hopes  as  to 
Walter*s  poetic  future/'  he  said. 
"  I  very  much  fear  that  with  the 
sword,  he  will  also  lay  aside  the 
poets,  then  bury  himself  among  his 
books,  shut  himself  out  from  the 
outside  world  more  vexatiously 
than  ever,  and  in  a  year's  time 
stand  just  where  he  did  at  the 
opening  of  the  war." 

**  He  will  not  do  that !  "  cried 
the  horrified  doctor. 

"He  will;  it  would  just  suit 
his  fancy.  With  all  his  genius, 
Walter  remains  an  incorrigible 
dreamer ;  his  energy  is  only  an  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  In  moments 
of  excitement  and  inspiration 
such  natures  do  and  dare  all;  as 
soon  as  the  incitement  is  wanting, 
they  sink  back  again  into  their 
dreaming.  Life  in  its  every-day 
dress  is  nothing  to  them,  simply 
because  they  do  not  understand 
it.'' 

^  And  a  delightful  thing  it  must 
^  10 


be  to  dream  away  one's  life,"  cried 
the  doctor  excitedly  pacing  up 
and  down. 

"  Sensible  men  like  you  and  me. 
Doctor  Behrend,  haven't  the  least 
idea  of  the  nonsensical  things  that 
haunt  such  a  learned,  poetic  head 
as  Walter  Femow's." 

"  He  needs  a  spur  to  effort,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  gravely.  "lie 
needs  an  energetic,  ardent  force  to 
remain  daily  and  hourly  at  his 
side,  and  wrest  him  fi*om  that 
ideal  life,  to  animate  him  for  the 
conflict  with  the  world  and  give 
him  what  he  does  not  possess ; 
ambition  and  self-confidence.  If 
this  were  granted  him,  I  believe 
there  is  no  height  he  might  not  at- 
tain in  the  long  future  yet  before 
him.  But  if  an  unhappy  passion 
once  comes  to  such  a  nature — " 

Here  Doctor  Stephen  suddenly 
wheeled  around,  and  with  supreme 
astonishment  gazed  into  his  col- 
league's face.  *'  An  unhappy  pas- 
sion 1  "  he  cried.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  our  professor  has  not  fallen 
in  love ! " 

Behrend  bit  his  lips  in  vexation. 
"  Oh,  not  at  all !  It  only  occurred 
to  me  as  a  mere  supposition." 

Doctor  Stephen  was  not  so  easi- 
ly satisfied.  "You  have  hinted 
at  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  now  out 
with  it;  who  is  the  professor  in 
love  with?  How  long  since  it 
happened  ?  Why  is  the  love  un- 
happy?   I  hope  it  is  no  French 
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woman.  Are  the  hindrances  on 
the  side  of  family,  national  hatred, 
or  what  ?  " 

^^  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
my  friend." 

"  You  are  positively  insufferable 
with  your  know-nothingness," 
growled  the  old  doctor.  "You 
know  all  about  this  matter  and  you 
might  confide  in  my  discretion  I " 

"  I  repeat  to  you  that  my  idea 
is  founded  upon  a  mere  suspicion. 
You  know  Walter's  reticence ;  he 
has  never  spoken  a  word  to  me  on 
the  subject.  In  any  event,  I  urgent- 
ly implore  you  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  indiscretion,  and  tell 
the  Frau  Doctorin — " 

"  My  wife  ?  "  The  doctor  threw 
a  glance  at  the  door,  which  for- 
tunately, he  had  closed  behind  him. 
"  God  forbid!  That  would  be  to 
«et  all  the  women  of  B.  in  an  up- 
Toarl  The  professor  has  already 
become  a  hero  to  our  ladies;  if 
now,  the  nimbus  of  an  unhappy 
love  surrounds  him,  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  their  romantic 
sympathy.  Who  would  have 
thought  this  of  our  timid  professor, 
when  he  sat  here  at  his  writing- 
desk,  and  I  gave  him  lectures  up- 
on his  health,  which  I  warned  him 
was  going  to  ruin  physically  and 
mentally  I  Now  he  goes  tp  the  war, 
fights,  makes  verses,  falls  in  love 
— ^it  is  most  atrocious  I " 

"I  must  go,"  said  Behrend, 
evidently  anxious  to  shorten  the 


interview.    "  You  will  excuse  me 
for  to-day." 

'*  Well,  go  then!"  growled  the 
old  doctor.  "I  can  get  nothing 
out  of  you ;  but  let  the  professor 
only  come  home,  and  I  will  set  his 
head  right." 

The  young  physician  smiled  in- 
credulously. "  Well,  try  it !  "  he 
said.  "  I  have  done  my  utmost ;  but 
that  sickly  melancholy  is  beyond 
my  power." 

He  went,  leaving  Doctor  Ste- 
phen very  much  out  of  sorts.  All 
his  joy  in  the  festal  preparations 
was  over,  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  if  the  professor  really  came, 
he  would  be  hardly  in  the  mood 
to  do  justice  to  the  reception  pre- 
pared for  him.  All  delight  in  the 
anticipated  surprise  was  over. 
Since  Frederic's  death,  everything 
had  gone  wrong. 

The  death  of  their  nephew  had 
come  very  near  to  the  doctor  and 
his  wife.  It  had  been  a  bitter  day 
for  them  when  the  young  man 
who  had  gone  from  them  as  a  ser- 
vant, was  brought  home  in  his  cof- 
fin, as  their  nearest  relative.  The 
sting  which  ceaselessly  tormented 
Jane,  and  would  allow  her  no 
peace,  had  also  its  smart  for  them, 
when  they  thought  how  the  sister's 
child,  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
sought,  for  whose  recovery  thou- 
sands had  been  sacrificed  in  vain, 
had  lived  as  a  menial  in  their  own 
house,  without  enjoying  the  slight- 
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est  share  of  the  wealth  and  the 
affection  that  should  have  been  his. 
And  yet,  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
so  grateful  for  the  little  they  had 
given  him  out  of  mere  kindness ! 
His  honest,  sincere  parting  words 
rang  continually  in  their  ears! 
**Tou  have  been  very  good  to  me 
during  these  three  years;  if  I 
come  back,  I  will  richly  repay  you ; 
if  not — ^may  God  reward  you  1 " 

In  Frederic  Erdmann,  the 
servant  Professor  Fernow  had 
brought  with  him  to  B.,  who  would 
have  recognized  the  lost  Fritz  For- 
ster  ?  The  name  his  foster-parents 
had  given  him  had  prevented  the 
discovery,  and  a  second  change  of 
name  had  been  still  more  unfortu- 
nate for  him.  If  his  sister  had 
come  back  to  her  relatives  as 
Johanna  Forster,  it  might  have  led 
her  brother,  who  knew  that  his 
family  had  gone  to  America,  to  a 
remembrance,  to  a  declaration, 
which  would  have  thrown  light 
upon  all ;  the  foreign  name  of  Jane 
Forest  had  made  this  impossible, 
and  the  subordinate  position  of 
Frederic  had  done  the  rest.  The 
servant  naturally  had  made  no  in- 
quiries as  to  her  history  or  her  foi^ 
mer  name  ;  and  Professor  Fernow, 
who  knew  both,  in  his  hermit-like 
seclusion,  kept  himself  too  remote 
from  the  doctor  to  be  made  the 
confidant  of  his  family  affairs,  and 
of  the  researches  Jane  was  making. 
Indeed  Jane,  having  Atkins  at  her 


side,  kept  these  researches  as  much 
as  possible  from  her  uncle.     The 
chance  solution  of  the  whole  mys- 
tery, which  might  have  occurred  a^ 
any  moment,  did  not  come,  an 
the  decisive  word  had  been  spok 
only  in  the  hour  of  death.    Perh 
all  this  had  been  more  than  n 
chance ;  it  was  not  to  be.     O 
this  wealth,  nothing  was  to  f 
Forest's  heir  but  the  splendic' 
ument  over  his  grave,  and  ^ 
of  no  avail  to  Frederic  wher 
Erdmann  wrote  in  answe? 
letter  addressed  to  him,  r 
the  last  possible  doubt,  an( 
ing  word  for  word  all  tha 
already  learned.  The  dc 
the  name  justly  his  due;  but  it 
was  too  late  for  aught  else. 

The  relations  between  Jane  and 
her  relatives  were,  if  possible,  cold- 
er than  ever,  and  she  did  not  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  increase  their 
warmth.  When,  accompanied  by 
Atkins  and  Alison,  she  had  come 
with  her  brother's  corpse  to  B.,  she 
had  been  most  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically received  by  her  uncle 
and  aunt ;  but  she  gave  this  kind- 
ness no  return.  She  secluded  her- 
self with  her  sorrow  more  obsti- 
nately than  before  with  her  pride, 
she  bore  her  grief  as  she  was  wont 
to  bear  all  else,  alone  and  silently. 
The  doctor  and  his  wife  could  not 
comprehend  a  sorrow  inaccessible 
to  consolation  or  sympathy,  and 
were  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
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their  belief  in  Jane's  heartlessness. 
In  feet,  hers  was  too  self-reliant, 
energetic  a  nature,  to  change  in  a 
day,  or  become  untrue  to  its  prop- 
er character.  In  the  moment  of 
her  deepest  agony,  she  had  shown 
her  dying  brother  that  she  really 
possessed  a  heart ;  but  she  showed 
this  to  none  else,  and  the  words 
Doctor  Behrend  had  spoken  of 
Walter,  applied  also  to  her.  Her 
future,  too,  depended  upon  a  pow- 
er outside  herself;  and  the  few 
next  days  would  decide  whether 
she  would  return  to  the  old  hard- 
ness and  reticence,  or  gradually 
become  that  being  which  one  only 
recognized  in  her;  assert  that 
true  natui-e  against  which  she  had 
fought  so  long,  and  which  had  first 
asserted  itself  at  the  hour  of  her 
brother's  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
The  Balance  op  Powbe. 

At^bjns  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  B.  for  the  winter;  but  Alison 
had  left  a  few  days  after  Frederic's 
burial.  He  must  have  felt  that 
his  presence  was  not  comforting  to 
Jane ;  so  he  resumed  his  original 
plan  of  travel.  He  had  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  a  tour 
through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
now,  in  the  spring,  when  he  had 
visited  the  larger  cities  of  Germany, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  B.  The 
doctor  and    his  wife   even    now 


knew  I  nothing  of  his  relations  to 
their  niece.  Jane  had  never  al- 
luded to  the  subject.  They  only 
knew  that  the  year  of  her  stay  in 
Germany  having  expired,  and  its 
purpose  having  been  accomplished, 
she  was  soon  to  return  to  America ; 
that  the  first  of  the  next  month  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  her 
departure.  It  was  delegated  to 
Atkins  to  inform  the  relatives  that 
Jane  would  return  as  Mrs.  Alison, 
and  that  it  was  thought  best  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed here  in  the  house  of  her  un- 
cle. The  great  respect  and  deference 
they  had  always  shown  the  young 
lady's  wealth,  now  found  its  re- 
ward; they  were  treated  as  if 
really  inferiors,  not  being  informed 
of  this  most  intimate  of  family  re- 
lations, until  their  aid  was  needed 
in  arranging  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries for  the  marriage  decided 
upon  so  long  ago. 


«  « 


Alison  had  arrived  at  Atkins' 
hotel,  and  would  remain  there  for 
the  present;  but  his  manner  to- 
day betrayed  nothing  of  that  pas- 
sionately concealed  impatience, 
which,  upon  his  former  arrival  in 
B.,  had  driven  him  at  once  to  Jane, 
and  subjected  him  to  Atkins'  ridi- 
cule. He  now  stood  nonchalanty 
at  a  window,  and  gazed  indifferent- 
ly down  into  the  street,  as  if  in 
no  haste  at  all  for  the  approaching^ 
reunion. 
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Alison  at  this  moment  seemed 
quite  another  being  than  on  that 
night  when  unfettered  passion  had 
carried  him  beyond  all  bounds.  In 
the  last  six  months  he  had  found 
ample  time  to  recover  his  equanim- 
ity, and  he  had  perfectly  succeeded 
in  the  effort.  He  was  again  the 
calm,  formal  man  of  business  with 
the  cold,  calculating  glance  and 
the  conventional  polish.  That 
which  lay  dormant  under  all  this, 
and  had  once  so  dangerously  come 
to  the  surface,  had  now  sunken 
back  into  the  depths.  His  face 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  known 
an  emotion,  only  one  trait  remain- 
ed; that  expression  of  inimical 
hardness  and  cool  determination 
which  had  first  appeared  at  that 
meeting  in  S.;  it  was  yet  in  his 
face ;  it  stood  firmly  engraven  there 
as  if  during  those  six  months  it 
had  not  for  an  instant  left  his  fea- 
tures. 

"You  come  very  late,  Henry," 
said  Atkins,  who  stood  near  him. 
**  We  expected  you  sooner." 

Alison  turned  and  gazed  at 
him.  "  We !  Do  you  also  speak  in 
Miss  Forest's  name  ?  " 

Atkins  evaded  the  answer. 
"You  ought  to  have  come  sooner," 
he  repeated  gravely.  "  It  was  not 
considerate  in  you  to  leave  Miss 
Jane  here  amid  all  these  rejoicings 
over  the  victory,  which  must  have 
made  her  loss  only  the  more  bitter. 
We  might,  all  three  of  us,  have 


been  on  our  way  to  America  long 
ago." 

Henry  gave  an  indifferent  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  '*  My  travelling 
plans  admitted  of  no  change," 
he  said,  *^and  besides,  I  had  an 
idea  you  would  all  be  thankful 
for  the  delay.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  are  not  yet  informed,  are 
they?" 

"  I  have  just  told  them." 

"  Well,  after  an  interview  with 
my  betrothed,  I  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced to  them  as  a  future  relative. 
The  three  weeks  from  now  to  the 
beginning  of  next  month  will  suf- 
fice for  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  we  shall  leave  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony.  You 
are  aware  of  my  arrangements  with 
Miss  Forest?" 

"  She  has  told  me  that  she  leaves 
all  to  your  decision,  and  that  I 
have  simply  to  consult  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  arrangements." 

He  turned  again  to  the  window. 
Atkins  was  for  a  while  silent,  but 
all  at  once  he  laid  on  his  hand  Ali- 
son's arm. 

♦'  The  regiment  is  expected  back 
to-morrow,  Henry  I "  he  said. 

"  I  know  it  1 "  returned  Alison, 
not  moving  from  his  place.  "  And 
Professor  Fernow  is  coming  in  any 
event,"  continued  Atkins,  with 
marked  emphasis. 

Henry  glanced  at  him  calmly. 
"Do  you  know  this  so  certainly?" 

**  He  surely  will  not  remain  away 
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from  a  reception  that  is  especially 
designed  for  him." 

"  He  will  not  come ! "  said  Alison 
coolly.  "After  what  has  passed 
between  us,  he  does  not  enter  this 
house  while  my  betrothed  remains 
in  it,  or  I  do  not  understand  the 
German  sentiment  of  honor." 

Atkins  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
"  Well,  I  was  not  a  witness  of  your 
interview,"  he  said.  "You  must 
know  what  is  ^o  be  expected  of 
him;  but  if  he  really  remains 
away  are  you  just  as  sure  of  Miss 
Forest?" 

Henry  did  not  answer ;  he  merely 
smiled  in  his  ill-omened  way. 

"Supposing  she  should  refuse 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  will  not  refuse." 

Atkins  did  not  seem  to  share 
his  decided  conviction.  "You 
may  find  yourself  in  error,"  he 
said.  "  Jane  is  no  longer  in  that 
hollow  stupor  that  was  upon  her 
at  our  first  arrival  in  B.  She  is 
silent  as  usual,  but  I  know  that 
all  her  strength  of  mind  is  now 
directed  towards  one  conclusion; 
and  this  conclusion  will  hardly  be 
blind  submission  to  your  will. 
Look  before  you  I " 

Henry  smiled  again,  and  it  was 
with  almost  a  sympathetic  glance 
he  looked  down  upon  the  man 
who  warned  him. 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  I 
would  have  gone  on  my  travels, 
and  have   calmly  remained    half 


a  year  away,  if  I  had  not  previous- 
ly secured  myself  on  all  sides? — ^I 
challenged  Professor  Fernow;  he 
put  me  off  until  the  end  of  the 
war ;  his  promise  now  binds  him, 
and  as  the  injured  man,  the  first 
shot  is  due  me.  Miss  Foster  knows 
this ;  she  knows  also  that  I  will  shoot 
him  down,  if  she  does  not  uncondi- 
tionally submit  to  what  I  think 
best.  The  choice  was  given  her  at 
that  time  when  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther led  her  to  ask  from  me  a  delay 
of  the  marriage  until  the  proper 
period  of  morning  had  expired.  I 
allowed  her  ample  time,  for  I  knew 
that  I  need  fear  no  change  of  her 
mind.  His  life  was  at  stake! 
Through  that  apprehension  I  hold 
her  more  firmly  than  by  a  tenfold 
cord;  she  will  not  venture  to 
resist  my  will,  not  even  by  a 
word ;  she  knows  the  price  of  his 
safety." 

Atkins  gazed  at  him  almost  in 
horror,  "And  will  you  really 
force  her  consent  in  this  way  ?  Be 
on  your  guard,  Henry  1  Jane  is 
no  woman  to  allow  herself  patient- 
ly to  be  sacrificed ;  she  will  re- 
venge her  blighted  happiness  upon 
you.  You  purchase  that  longed- 
for  million  with  hell  in  your  house." 

Alison's  lips  curled  in  scorn. 
"  Give  youi-self  no  anxiety  as  to 
our  future  married  happiness,  Mr. 
Atkins !  I  believe  that  I  am  in  all 
respects  a  match  for  my  future  wife, 
— But  it  must  be  time  for  us  to  go 
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to  Doctor  Stephen's.  May  I  ask 
you  to  get  ready  ?  " 

AtkiDs  lingered  a  moment. 
"Henry,"  he  said  entreatingly, 
♦*  whatever  may  happen  between 
you  two,  spare  Jane ;  she  has  fear- 
fully suffered  in  these  last  months." 

^^  Has  she  spared  me  ?  "  asked 
Alison  with  an  icy  coldness.  '*  The 
proud  Miss  Forest  would  have 
cast  me  aside  as  a  worthless  bur- 
den, had  not  another's  life  rested 
in  my  hands.  Now  I  have  the 
power  and  I  will  use  it ;  the  obsti- 
nate woman  shall  yield  to  me  at 
my  price !  *' 

Atkins  sighed  deeply  as  he  went 
into  the  next  room  for  his  hat  and 
gloves.  "What  a  marriage  this 
will  be  I  God  pity  us  when  these 
two  are  man  and  wife ! "  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Bbaito  fbom  the  Bubning. 

The  formal  part  of  the  visit  at 
Doctor  Stephen's  house  was  over, 
Alison  had  saluted  the  doctor  and 
his  wife,  and  exchanged  with  them 
the  inevitable  polite  phrases,  ques- 
tions and  answers ;  but  this  time 
he  betrayed  no  glowing  impatience 
to  shorten  the  interview ;  he  wait- 
ed calmly  until  Atkins  ended  it, 
and  conducted  him  to  Jane,  who 
although  she  knew  of  his  arrival, 
had  remained  in  her  chamber. 

Here,  too,  there  was  a  cold,  polite 


greeting,  a  few  words  \n  relation 
to  the  journey,  the  arrival,  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  interest  on  the 
route;  then  Atkins  withdrew. 
Henry  and  Jane  were  left  alone. 

She  again  sat  opposite  him  as  at 
that  time  when  he  had  sued  for 
her  hand ;  but  she  was  paler  than 
then;  she  had  become  so  much 
paler  during  this  winter,  but  in 
this  long  space,  she  had  regained 
complete  mastery  over  herself.  Her 
head  was  again  upright,  her  fear 
tures  firm  and  cold,  and  her  eyes 
met  his  with  the  old  glance  of  de- 
fiance. This  was  not  the  bearing 
of  intimidation  or  submission: 
Atkins  was  right ;  she  would  dare 
one  more  last  conflict. 

"  Why  this  useless  struggle  f  I 
will  not  let  you  go  !  " 

Perhaps  Jane  read  this  thought 
in  his  face,  for  her  brow  grew  dark, 
and  her  lips  compressed.  These 
two  beijttgs  so  soon  to  be  united 
forever,  stood  now  as  hostilely 
arrayed,  the  one  against  the  other, 
as  if  this  were  to  be  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death.  Both  knew  it,  they 
were  equals  in  energy,  in  strength 
of  will,  in  inflexibility ;  iiot  a  foot's- 
breadth  would  one  yield  to  the 
other,  and  now  it  remained  to  be 
proved  whose  will  was  the  stronger. 

Henry  had  already  arranged  his 
tactics ;  he  enveloped  himself  whol- 
ly in  that  cold  politeness  she  had 
shown  at  the  first  greeting. 

"  I  come,  Miss  Forest,"  he  said. 
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"  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  which  I  received  a  year 
ago,  and  which  was  repeated  to  me 
in  this  place.  Your  time  of  mourn- 
ing for  young  Mr.  Forest  must  now 
be  at  an  end,  and  I  must  beg  you  to 
name  the  day  for  our  union.  Mr. 
Atkins  wishes  exact  information 
so  as  to  arrange  all  formalities  for 
the  marriage,  and  I  too  have  various 
preparations  to  make  for  our  de- 
parture. We  had  decided  upon  the 
first  of  next  month ;  but  the  day 
and  the  hour,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  the  ceremony,  are  of  course  left 
to  your  decision.  I  await  your 
commands." 

Jane  sighed  deeply.  Ho  had 
entered  upon  the  subject  in  a  mas- 
terly way;  he  had  made  all  eva- 
sion impossible,  but  still  he  was 
not  to  win  the  victory  so  easily. 

"  You  have  my  promise,  Mr.  Al- 
ison, it  is  true,  and  I  am  ready  to 
fulfil  it,  ifi  after  what  has  come  to 
your  knowledge,  you  dare  demand 
such  a  thing." 

Word  and  glance,  alike  ineffec- 
tual, glided  off  from  the  icy  indif- 
ference with  which  Alison  had 
armed  himself.  He  remained  per- 
fectly calm. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  dare  to 
demand  a  hand  which  was  freely 
promised  me,  and  would  just  as 
freely  have  been  mine,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that — episode^  which 
is  of  very  little  import  in  my 
eyes  ?    Miss  Forest  is  too  precious 


a  treasure  to  be  sacrificed  for  a 
mere  romantic  infatuation.  I,  at 
least,  have  no  mind  to  make  any 
such  sacrifice." 

"You  forget  one  thing  I" — 
Jane's  voice  involuntarily  betrayed 
the  fearful  excitement  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her  whole  be- 
ing.— "  Hitherto,  you  have  had  the 
power  to  torture  me,  but  from  the 
moment  of  our  marriage,  that  pow- 
er will  fall  to  me.  A  woman  can 
become  a  curse  to  her  husband,  if 
he  has  taught  her  to  hate  where 
she  ought  to  love. — Force  me  to 
this  marriage,  and  I  become  such 
a  curse  to  you  I " 

But  even  this  threat,  so  defiantly 
hurled  at  him,  glanced  powerless 
from  that  smooth,  icy  calm ;  Henry 
smiled  at  this  as  he  had  before 
smiled  at  Atkins'  words. 

"I  hardly  think  we  shall  con- 
tinue upon  American  soil,  this 
romance,  into  which  German  senti- 
mentality has  drawn  us  against 
our  will ;  the  atmosphere  there  is 
not  suited  to  such  extravagances, 
we  had  better  leave  them  behind 
here.  I  am  convinced  that  Mrs.  Al- 
ison will  as  brilliantly  represent  my 
house,  and  as  unconditionally  play 
the  first  role  in  the  social  circles 
of  our  city,  as  Miss  Forest  onoe  did. 
To  enable  her  to  do  this,  she  will 
find  surroundings  worthy  of  her, 
and  a  husband  whose  name  and 
position  will  do  her  honor.  Our 
marriage    could    certainly    never 
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have  become  a  shepherd's  idyl,  and 
it  need  not  become  a  tragedy ;  if 
you.  Miss,  have  an  intention  to 
play  a  tragic  part  here,  you  will 
have  to  do  so  alone ;  for  myself,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  capability 
for  such  roles." 

Jane  trembled  under  this  irony; 
she  felt  that  Henry  was  not  acces- 
sible on  this  side,  and  she  felt  also, 
that  he  was  now  making  her  atone 
for  the  haughty  "J  triS  no^,"  she 
had  once  flung  at  him.  Not  in 
vain  had  Atkins  warned  her 
against  this  man,  who  never  forgot 
nor  forgave  an  injury  even  though 
he  appeared  so  to  do.  He  was 
now  seeking  his  revenge,  and  Jane 
knew  that  she  could  reckon  upon 
no  pity ;  but  this  certainty,  all  at 
once,  gave  back  her  presence  of 
mind.  She  rose  resolute  and  cold, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of 
contempt  upon  her  lips.  She  must 
have  foreseen  the  uselessness  of  this 
last  effort;  she  had  other,  and  in 
her  opinion,  more  infallible  weap- 
ons at  command. 

"Before  we  dwell  upon  this 
point,"  she  said,  **  I  beg  you  listen 
to  a  proposal  I  am  about  to  make 
you." 

Henry  also  had  risen ;  he  bowed 
assent. 

"  You  know  that  since  my  bro- 
ther's death,  I  have  become  sole 
heir  to  my  father's  fortune.  His 
will  also  gives  me  full,  lawful  con- 
trol of  all." 


"  Certainly  1"  returned  Henry, 
in  astonishment,  he  had  no  idea 
where  this  would  end. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  ready  to  make 
over  to  you  the  whole  fortune  as 
the  price  of  my  freedom." 

Alison  started  back,  he  had  all 
at  once  become  pale,  and  his  glance, 
with  a  mysterious,  threatening  ex- 
pression, fixed  itself  full  upon  her 
face. 

Jane  stepped  hastily  to  her  writ- 
ing-desky  and  drew  a  paper  from  a 
portfolio  lying  there. 

"  I  have  already  drawn  up  the 
necessary  paper;  you  will  see  from 
it  that  I  keep  back  nothing  except 
what  is  in  my  hands  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  sum  sufBcient  to  afford 
me  a  support  here  in  Germany, 
but  scarcely  worth  mention  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  will  fall 
to  your  share.  The  legal  execution 
of  this  may  take  place  any  day, 
whenever  you  wish;  the  transac- 
tion naturally  remains  a  secret  to 
all  save  those  immediately  interest- 
ed. I  offer  you  all  I  possess ;  only 
leave  me  free  1 " 

She  reached  him  the  paper.  Si- 
lently Alison  took  it  from  her 
hands,  silently  he  read  it  through ; 
the  paleness  of  his  face  grew  yet 
deeper,  and  the  paper  rustled 
strangely  in  his  hands.  At  last 
he  laid  it  deliberately  upon  the 
table,  and  crossed  his  arms. 

"  Before  all  else,  I  request  you. 
Miss  Forest,  to  change  the   tone 
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in  which  you  see  fit  to  speak  to 
me.  One  does  not  meet  a  man 
who  holds  one's  whole  future  in 
his  hands,  with  such — contempt." 

A  hasty  flush  passed  over  Jane's 
face;  her  voice  had  unwittingly 
betrayed  her  sentiments  as  she 
made  this  proposal.  "I  do  not 
see,"  she  replied,  "  why  we  should 
seek  to  deceive  each  other.  You 
won  me  for  my  fortune  and  hold 
fast  the  hand  upon  which  it  de- 
pends. I  would  relieve  you  from 
a  troublesome  appendage  to  this 
fortune,  and  myself  from  a  hated 
tie.  You  are  merchant  enough  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  my 
offer ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough 
in  America  to  take  into  account 
the  value  it  will  be  to  you  there." 

Jane  did  not  dream  what  a  fear- 
ful game  she  was  playing  at  this 
moment,  and  she  did  not  suffer 
herself  to  be  warned  by  the  low, 
hissing  sound  that  again  came 
from  Henry's  lips,  as  upon  that 
evening,  when  he  had  listened  to 
her  conversation  with  Walter.  His 
calmness  quite  deceived  her. 

"  I  doubt  it.  Miss  Jane ;  your 
proposal  is  too  German  for  that. 
With  us,  at  homo,  one  does  not 
throw  away  a  million  to  escape  a 
marriage!  Besides,  I  scarce  be- 
lieve that  you  clearly  understand 
what  it  means  for  one  like  you, 
reared  in  the  lap  of  riches,  to  be 
really  poor ! " 

Jane  proudly  lifted  her  head. 


"My  father  was  once  poor,"  she 
said,  "  and  he  thought  nothing  of 
sacrificing  position  and  a  future, 
for  the  joys  of  freedom ;  I  give  up 
his  riches  for  like  object.  I  too 
would  be  free  1 " 

"  Would  you  really  ?  "  Alison 
fixed  his  penetrating  glance  upon 
her,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  an- 
nihilating irony  in  his  voice. 
"  And  besides,  do  you  think  that 
in  case  of  necessity  you  could  live 
upon  a  professor's  salary?  May 
I  ask  if  Herr  Femow  has  a  share 
in  this  romantic  decision?  If  not, 
I  advise  you  not  to  assume  too 
much  from  his  ideality.  The 
heroine  of  his  romance  was  an 
heiress,  and  his  sentiments  might 
grow  cold  if  she  were  suddenly  to 
appear  before  him  poor." 

Jane  eyes  flashed ;  she  forgot 
all  discretion,  forgot  how  fearfully 
this  man  had  once  already  made  her 
atone  for  an  insult;  his  irony 
robbed  her  of  all  self-control. 

"  Do  not  measure  such  a  nature 
by  your  own  standard,  Mr.  Alison ! 
Walter  Fernow  is  not  your  equal ! " 
she  said. 

This  was  too  much !  The  deep, 
deadly  contempt  in  her  words  tore 
away  the  mask  under  which, 
hitherto  to  his  own  self  and  to 
her,  he  had  feigned  indifference. 
He  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage ;  still 
he  controlled  the  storm  of  passion; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Not  my  equal  I    You  are  very 
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honest,  Miss  Jane.  In  your  eyes, 
Professor  Fernow  has  perhaps  no 
equal  in  the  world,  and  you  would 
never  have  dared  approach  him 
with  the  proposal  to  sell  his  bride 
for  money.  Keep  your  indignation 
to  yourself,  I  see  that  your  whole 
nature  rises  in  arms  at  the  very 
thought.  You  dared  not  propose 
it  to  him,  but  you  have  to  me  I " 
Here  the  self-mastery  ended,  and 
the  old,  uncontrollable  passion 
broke  forth  fearfully  from  its 
depths. — "You  have  dared  make 
this  proposal  to  me  !  You  suppose 
that  I  would  take  part  in  such  an 
infamous  transaction!  You  dare 
treat  Henry  Alison  as  if  he  were  an 
extortioner,  whose  word  and  honor 
were  to  be  sold  for  dollars !  Jane 
Forest,  by  Heaven  you  shall  an- 
swer to  me  for  this  insult ! " 

Jane  drew  back,  she  gazed  at 
him  in  consternation.  She  had 
not  been  prepared  for  such  i  re- 
ception of  her  proposal. 

Henry  snatched  the  paper  from 
the  table,  and  furiously  tore  it  in 
pieces.  "  With  this  wretched  bit  of 
paper  you  would  purchase  your 
freedom,  and  hurl  the  money  and 
your  contempt  after  me.  Forever 
and  eternally  you  have  seen  in  me 
only  the  moneyed  man.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  calculation  that  led  me 
to  you,  but  you  soon  enough  taught 
me  to  reckon  with  another  factor 
than  the  dollar.  I  have  loved  you, 
Jane  loved  you  to  madness,  and  I 


loved  you  only  the  more  arden  tly 
the  more  coldly  you  repelled  me, 
up  to  the  moment  when  that  blue- 
eyed  professor  crossed  my  path, 
and  I  learned  to  hate  you  both. 
You  know  nothing  of  my  interview 
with  him,  only  what  I  have  told 
you  myself ;  you  do  not  dream  what 
passed  between  us  that  night  your 
brother  died.  Well,  then,  I  meant 
to  murder  him  because  he  denied 
me  the  duel.  This  money  lover 
had  carried  his  calculations  so  far 
that  he  forgot  all,  that  he  risked 
life,  honor  and  future,  for  the  sake 
of  one  treasure  they  sought  to 
wrest  from  him.  Do  you  now  un- 
derstand, Jane,  what  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  why  I  now  hold 
you  fast?  I  know  that  I  have  no 
happiness  to  expect  from  you, 
that  my  house  will  be  to  me  a  hell ; 
but  I  also  know  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  tear  you  two  asunder  un- 
less it  Ib  my  arm.  And  my  arm  shall 
do  it ;  let  it  cost  you  your  whole  in- 
heritance, let  it  cost  me  my  last 
dollar,  I  fling  both  from  me,  but 
he  shall  not  have  you  1 " 

He  tore  the  paper  into  bits  and 
threw  the  pieces  scornfully  away ; 
then  he  strode  excitedly  to  the 
window  and  stared  out  with  face 
turned  away  from  her. 
^  Jane  stood  motionless,  horrified, 
bewildered,  by  this  wild  outbreak 
of  an  emotion  she  had  never  sus- 
pected in  Henry.  For  the  first  time 
he  showed  her  this  aspect,  and  deep 
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in  her  heart  she  felt  it  was  the  true 
one,  and  she  felt  also  with  burning 
shame  the  wrong  she  had  done 
him ;  but  through  it  all,  this  shame 
and  horror,  broke  softly  and  faintly 
a  ray  of  hope  ;  she  knew  that  the 
woman  is  all-powerful  when  she  is 
beloved. 

Henry  felt  a  light  touch  on  his 
shoulder ;  when  he  turned  around, 
Jane  stood  right  before  him,  but 
the  obstinacy  and  the  contempt 
had  vanished  from  her  manner; 
she  had  lowered  her  head  as  if 
conscious  of  guilt,  and  her  glance 
was  fixed  upon  the  floor. 

"  I  did  you  wrong  I "  she  said  soft- 
ly, and  almost  an  entreaty  lay  in  her 
tone  as  she  added,  "I  did  not 
think  that  you  could  love." 

Henry  drew  back;  there  came 
over  him  a  suspicion  of  what  was 
before  him,  and  his  brow  grew  yet 
more  dark,  his  features  yet  more 
hard,  his  whole  manner  expressed 
grim,  icy  repulsion. 

"Enough  of  confession!"  he 
said  roughly.  **  I  request  you  once 
more.  Miss  Forest,  to  name  the  day 
of  our  nuptials.  I  expect  your 
answer, — expect  it  immediately." 

Jane  yet  stood  before  him  with 
downcast  eyes ;  now  she  suddenly 
laid  both  hands  on  his  arm. 

"  Henry." 

He  trembled,  and  turned  away. 

"You  have  set  a  cruel  choice 
before  me,  and  fearful  was  the 
threat  with  which  you  forced  me 


to  silence,  him  to  inaction.  His 
life  and  my  future  now  lie  in  your 
hands  alone,  Henry. — Give  him 
back  his  unfortunate  promise,  and 
me  freedom ! " 

With  a  violent  movement  he 
flung  back  her  hand.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  tone,  Jane  ?  Do 
you  think  to  compel  me  with  it  ? 
Have  you  gathered  nothing  other 
from  my  words  than  that  I  would 
now  play  a  magnanimous  role  and 
lead  you  to  his  arms  ?  Not  a  word 
further,  not  a  single  word  more,  or 
— I  forget  myself  I  " 

The  forbiddal  sounded  wUd  and 
threatening  enough,  but  it  remained 
without  effect;  Jane  was  now 
conscious  of  her  power;  she  felt 
no  further  fear. 

"  I  no  longer  offer  you  my  wealth, 
and  all  else  I  have  to  give,  belongs 
to  another.  I  can  compel  nothing 
from  you,  purchase  nothing  from 
you ;  well,  then,  I  now  entreat  you ; 
Henry,  for  your  own  salvation  and 
for  mine,  release  me  from  my 
promise  1 " 

She  had  fallen  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  her  voice  trembled  in  an- 
guished entreaty,  in  soft,  moaning 
supplication,  such  as  he  had  never 
before  heard  from  these  lips ;  the 
large  dark  eyes  gazed  upon  him 
full  and  steadily,  they  were  full  of 
burning  tears ;  her  whole  manner 
was  so  entirely  changed,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  Jane  Forest  he  had 
hitherto  known,  that  for  the  first 
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time,  at  this  moment,  Henry  felt 
what  he  was  to  lose  with  her. 

"At  my  feet!  I  might  be  proud 
of  the  triumph  did  I  not  know  too 
well  whom  I  must  thank  for  it ! 
Miss  Forest  once  would  sooner 
have  taken  upon  herself  a  whole 
life  full  of  torture  and  wretchedness, 
would  sooner  have  died  even,  than 
allow  a  word  of  entreaty  to  fall 
from  her  lips.  But  \i%  happiness 
is  at  stake,  Att  future,  and  here 
she  can  take  a  thousand  humili- 
ations upon  herself ;  and  even  if  her 
pride  bled  from  a  thousand  wounds, 
she  could  entreat,  kneel  even — 
and  this  she  would  never  have 
done  for  herself. — ^Would  you, 
Jane?" 

This  time,  Jane  remained  proof 
against  his  irony;  she  felt  only 
the  infinite  bitterness  whence  it 
came,  felt  that  through  all  his  grim 
resistance,  her  triumph  was  fight- 
ing its  upward  way. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  still  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

He  bent  down  to  her,  and  lifted 
her  gently  in  his  arms.  Those 
arms  clasped  the  slight,  delicate 
form  as  if  they  would  hold  it  fast 
forever,  and  with  strong,  irresistible 
might  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
His  face  was  again  distorted  by 
all  the  tempestuous  passion  that 
had  raged  through  its  lineaments 
on  that  autumn  night ;  his  breast 
rose  and  fell  as  if  in  fearful  con- 
flict ;  but  it  was  something  nobler 


than  fury  or  revenge  that  now 
plowed  up  the  very  soul  of  this 
man;  it  was  a  dumb,  torturing 
sorrow,  pulsing  through  his  whole 
being,  and  stirring  it  to  its  inmost 
depths. 

Jane  saw  the  conflict,  and  had 
no  heart  to  go  on  with  her  entrea- 
ties. She  felt  that  a  word  from 
her  would  decide  all,  and  yet  she 
was  silent.  Her  head  sunk  unre- 
sisting, upon  his  shoulder,  but  two 
heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  from  her 
eyes  down  upon  his  hand. 

Then  suddenly,  she  felt  Henry's 
lips,  hot  and  burning,  against  her 
forehead ;  it  was  a  kiss  so  unlike 
that  first  kiss  she  had  received 
from  him;  it  burned  like  a  fiery 
brand  upon  her  forehead.  "  Fare- 
well I "  vibrated  in  a  half-stifled, 
yet  ardent  tone,  through  his  voice. 
Then  he  let  her  loose  from  his 
arms.  With  this  one  word,  he  had 
freed  her,  renounced  her  forever ! 
— When  she  glanced  up,  he  had 
already  left  the  room. — She  was 
alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

An  Unexpected  Meeting. 

Spring  upon  the  Rhine !  How 
many  a  heart  with  fond,  irresistible 
longing  reverts  to  this  thought! 
The  spring  comes  everywhere.  In 
the  storms  and  billows  of  the  ocean. 
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in  the  soft,  aromatic  breath  of  leafy 
forests;  in  raging,  deyastating 
freshets  from  the  mountains,  in  the 
blossoming  splendors  and  jubilant 
lark-fiongs  of  the  plain ; — ^but  no- 
where does  it  so  smile  as  here,  by 
the  cradle  of  German  romance, 
where  a  breath  of  poesy  hovers 
over  all.  The  spring  glides  through 
the  Rhineland,  laying  lightly  her 
hand  in  blessing  upon  field  and 
vineyard ;  and  the  blessing  becomes 
a  consecration.  She  floats  sun- 
kissed,  over  forest  and  rocky  cliff, 
and  glances  smiling  down  from 
hoary  castles,  gray  with  age.  But 
never  had  the  German  spring  been 
so  greeted,  so  enjoyed  as  now, 
when  she  came  bringing  to  a  united 
people  the  festival  of  resurrection 
and  of  victory ; — and  peace  to  the 
world. 

This  spring  had  come  to  the  land 
prematurely  and  unannounced,  as 
if  in  haste  to  greet  the  new  empire 
with  its  sunshine  and  its  flowers. 
B.,  that "  learned  nest,'*  was  to-day 
full  of  joy  and  exultation,  for  it 
was  to  receive  its  university  pro- 
fessor, Fernow,  as  a  military  hero  ; 
but  the  town  being  the  centre  of 
all  rejoicings,  its  environs  were  si- 
lent as  the  dead.  The  day  was  mag- 
nificent, and  yet  the  gentleman  and 
lady  who  were  climbing  the  path 
to  the  Rudnberg,  seemed  the  only 
pedestrians  far  and  near.  Was  it 
'  through  accident  or  intention? 
Jane  Forest  had  to-day,  for  the 


first  time,  laid  aside  her  deep 
mooming ;  her  dress  was  still  som- 
bre and  without  ornament,  but  it 
was  no  longer  of  that  sable,  hope- 
less black,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  with  the  gloomy  dress  had  vanish- 
ed that  stony,  melancholy  expres- 
sion which,  during  the  whole  win- 
ter, had  shadowed  her  face.  There 
brooded  over  this  face  something 
like  a  breath  of  the  spring ;  a  ten- 
der, longing  hope  timidly  ventured 
forth  from  beneath  the  scarce-bro- 
ken icy  covering,  but  had  not  as 
yet  courage  to  look  happiness  and 
the  future  full  in  the  face.  There 
was  a  strange,  wholly  new  expres- 
sion on  these  once  proud,  resolute 
features,  and  it  gave  the  face  some- 
thing which  despite  its  beauty  had 
hitherto  been  wanting — gentleness. 
Mr.  Atkins,  vho  trudged  along 
at  the  young  lady's  side,  looked 
very  grim  and  morose  to-day ;  he 
seemed  to  feel  this  splendor  of  the 
spring  a  personal  affront.  Every- 
thing he  saw  annoyed  him,  and  he 
was  still  more  annoyed  by  what 
he  did  not  see.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand why  this  tender  green 
had  started  forth  so  soon ;  it  must 
certainly  be  destroyed  by  the  night- 
frosts.  This  preposterous  shining 
of  the  spring  sun  with  a  real  June 
heat,  only  portended  speedy  and 
violent  rains,  and  the  Rhine,  just 
now,  was  the  object  of  his  utter 
and  supreme  aversion.  As  Mr. 
Atkins  walked  along  its  banks,  it 
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had  taken  the  liberty  to  wet  his 
boots  through  and  through,  and 
had  also  shown  an  ardent  longing 
to  draw  his  whole  person  down  in- 
to its  watery  depths,  things  which 
naturally  excited  the  American's 
bitter  ire. 

'*  Your  blood-thirsty  Rhine  grasps 
after  every  strange  nationality 
that  ventures  near  it  1 "  he  growled, 
and  at  that  moment,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  remain  no  longer  upon 
this  hated  soil.  ^^The  sooner  we 
return  to  America  the  better!" 
muttered  he. 

Jane  paid  little  heed  to  Mr. 
Atkins'  outbursts  of  Ul  temper,  and 
she  made  due  allowance  for  them 
all.  She  very  well  knew  that 
their  sole  reason  lay  in  the  hollow 
thunders  whose  reverberations 
were  heard  even  here,  and  which 
announced  the  return  of  Walter 
Femow,  the  university  professor 
and  hero. — ^But  as  Atkins  began 
to  groan  anew  over  the  difficulties 
of  the  path  and  the  excessive  heat, 
Jane  said  with  a  touch  of  impa- 
tience. 

**You  should  have  remained  in 
the  town.  My  mourning  excludes 
me  from  all  share  in  the  festivities. 
I  did  not  wish  to .  force  my  uncle 
and  aunt  to  remain  at  home  on  my 
account^  and  so  I  undertook  this 
walk.  But  no  such  consideration 
restrains  you,  and  I  need  no  escort 
to-day." 

Atkins  drew  down  his  face.   <*  I 


cannot  say  that  I  feel  myself  irre- 
sistibly drawn  toward  the  city," 
he  said,  "  where  every  little  urchin 
you  meet  on  the  street  i&  babbling 
of  the  *new  power,'  and  every 
student  demands  that  I  shall  make 
my  most  humble  obeisance  to 
the  genius  of  united  Germany. 
These  people  are  lost  in  admiration 
of  themselves?  Their  beloved 
Rhine  has  become  to  them  the  one 
river  of  Germany,  and  they  dream 
of  enlarging  its  boundaries  still 
more.  German  idealism  is  really 
beginning  to  become  practical ;  but 
for  these  last  weeks  I  have  been 
so  persistently  entertained  at  all 
the  clubs  and  societies  with  the 
prospective  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  new  empire,  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
would  like,  just  for  a  little  while, 
to  hear  something  else  spoken  of. 
I  wish—"  Happily,  just  here  he 
recalled  the  sharp  reprimand  he 
had  once  received  from  Jane,  so  he 
changed  his  pious  wish  into  a  sigh 
— "  I  wish  I  was  back  in  America ; 
but  after  all  that  has  happened 
here  in  the  fatherland,  our  Germans 
there  will  be  so  puffed  up  with 
conceit  and  vanity,  that  there'll 
be  no  getting  on  with  them  1 " 

Jane  smiled  at  this  outbreak  of 
bitterness,  and  calmly  replied : 

**  You  will  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  recognize  the  new  power, 
Mr.  Atkins,  difficult  as  it  may  be 
to  you.  Nothing  can  now  be 
changed,  and  you  will  at  last  recon- 
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cile  yourself  to  paying  some  hom- 
age to  our  newly  awakened  German 
genius  in  your  own  land." 

'' Ourf  Your  land?"  drawled 
Atkins.  "Ah,  yes!  I  keep  forgetting 
that  you  have  wholly  and  entirely 
gone  over  to  the  Germans,  and  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  your  new 
countrymen.  Well,  just  here  we 
differ.  I  don't  understand,  Miss 
Jane,  how  you  can  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect here,  the  sun  dazzles  one  so 
horribly,  that  one  can  see  nothing 
but  its  beams ;  the  river  glares  up 
at  you  so  as  to  give  you  pains  in 
the  eyes,  and  this  old  wall  glares  at 
me  just  as  if  it  would  afford  it  an 
especial  pleasure  to  fall  down  and 
crush  us  both.  Just  look  before 
you  ! " 

Jane  made  no  answer;  she  sat 
down  and  left  it  to  her  companion 
to  rail  at  the  sun,  the  river  and  the 
ruin  as  much  as  he  liked ;  but  as 
Mr.  Atkins  found  nothing  more  in 
his  surroundings,  over  which  he 
could  growl,  he  came  to  her  side. 

"I  only  regret,"  he  said,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  betrayed  how 
maliciously  he  rejoiced  over  it — 
"  I  only  regret  that  B.  must  to-day 
be  deprived  of  its  principal  hero. 
Lieutenant  Fernow  is  really  not 
with  his  regiment;  the  garlands 
with  which  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen have  taken  such  a  world  of 
pains  must  wither,  the  stupendous 
reception  which  the  students  had 
planned  must,  like  their  enthusiasm, 


result  in  nothing ;  the  learned  sal- 
utation speeches  of  his  colleagues 
will  become  somewhat  antiquated. 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  these 
evenings  the  professor  will  step 
quietly  in  at  the  back  door,  and  the 
next  morning  will  be  found  sitting 
at  his  writing-desk,  pen  in  hand, 
placidly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
That  would  be  just  like  him,  I 
think ;  he  is  the  only  German  who 
now  seems  to  have  the  least  bit  of 
sense  left  him." 

Atkins,  taking  advantage  of 
Jane's  unusually  gentle  mood,  ven- 
tured to  speak  a  name  which,  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  had  not  been 
mentioned  between  them,  and  he 
had  his  reasons.  They  had  begun 
to  treat  him  as  they  treated  Doctor 
Stephen,  to  keep  him  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  course  of  family 
affairs,  revealing  nothing  to  him 
until  it  was  absolutely  settled. 
This  vexed  him  beyond  measure; 
he  wanted  to  know  what  had  pass- 
ed between  Henry  and  Jane,  want- 
ed to  know  how  matters  really  stood, 
and  as  he  could  venture  na  direct 
questions  he  tried  this  manoeuvre. 

But  he  missed  his  aim.  Jane 
certainly  blushed  when  Fernow 
was  mentioned,  but  she  remained 
calm  and  did  not  open  her  lips.  It 
required  more  than  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  name  to  rob  her  of  her  self- 
possession.  Atkins  saw  that  no 
subterfuge  would  avail  him;  he 
must  advance  openly  to  his  goal. 
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"  Our  travelling  arrangements 
will  perhaps  require  some  change  !  " 
he  began  again  in  his  sharp,  search- 
ing tone.  '^Henry's  sudden  depart- 
ure has  disarranged  all  our  plans  ; 
I  have  not  been  told, — I  certainly 
have  not  been  informed,"  he  added 
with  an  irritation  that  showed  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  point,  "  why 
he  last  evening  stormed  so  violent- 
ly into  my  lodgings,  demanded  his 
travelling  effects,  and  inmiediately 
drove  to  the  station — ^and  in  such 
a  humor  too  that  I  thought  it  best 
to  keep  as  far  away  from  him  as 
po^ible  ;  but,  for  my  own  interests 
I  would  now  like  to  ask  you,  Jane, 
what  you  think  of  all  this." 

Jane's  glance  fell.  "You  are 
the  first  to  inform  me  of  Henry's 
departure,"  she  said.  "Did  he 
leave  no  line  for  me  ?  " 

"No!  not  even  a  good-by;  he 
declared  that  he  should  return  to 
America  on  the  first  steamship 
that  sailed  from  Hamburg." 

Jane  made  no  answer,  but  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  her  breast  which  had 
in  it  more  of  sorrow  than  relief. 
"What  had  you  done  to  Henry, 
Jane  ?  "  asked  Atkins  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  bent  down  to  her.  "  He  look- 
ed terribly  when  he  came  from 
you." 

She  glanced  timidly  up,  but  her 
voice  was  subdued  and  unsteady. 
"You  always  declared  that  he 
cherished   a  passion  for  me,"  she 

said.    "  I  had  never  believed  it.    I 
11 


thought  the  dollar  the  only  divinity 
to  which  he  knelt." 

"It  will  perhaps  be  so  in  the 
future  ! "  replied  Atkins  dryly. 
"  Such  weakness  overpowers  a 
man  like  Henry  but  once.  He 
should  have  held  to  his  American 
traditions;  then  the  heir  and  future 
chief  of  the  house  of  Alison  &  Co. 
would  have  received  no  refusal. 
It  is  not  well,  this  mixture  with 
German  blood ;  you  yourself  very 
well  see  that  now.  Miss  Jane,  and 
Henry  evidently  has  had  enough 
of  your  German  romances  to  last  a 
lifetime.  But  his  is  not  a  nature 
to  burden  itself  with  an  unhappy, 
love  for  any  long  time,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  within  a  yefir's 
time  we  shall  hear  of  his  marriage 
with  one  of  our  home  heiresses." 

"  Would  to  God  it  might  be  so ! " 
sighed  Jane  from  the  deepest  depths 
of  her  heart,  as  she  rose  and  stayed 
her  arm  against  the  wall. 

For  some  moments,  Atkins  stood 
near  her  in  silence.  "Shall  we 
continue  our  walk?"  he  asked 
at  length.  "This  old  castle  is 
doubtless  very  interesting,  but 
there  is  a  draught  about  the  ro- 
mantic, mediaeval  haunt.  I  think 
we  had  best  return  to  the  sheltered 
valley." 

"I  shall  remain  1"  declared  Jane 
with  her  usual  positiveness.  "  But 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  expose 
yourself  longer  to  this  *  romantic 
draught."    You  will  of  course  di- 
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rect  your  walk  to  M.  and  we  shall 
meet  upon  our  return." 

The  hint  was  plain  enough,  and 
Atkins  very  readily  accepted  it. 
He  thought  it  inexpressibly  dull  up 
here,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of 
any  excuse  to  withdraw. 

**  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  have 
to  return  to  America  alone,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  took  a 
by-path  leading  directly  down  into 
the  valley.  "  And  besides,  I  am  to 
have  the  extraordinary  pleasure  of 
sending  Mr.  Forest's  whole  fortune 
across  the  ocean.  The  fortune 
Henry  Alison  made  the  object  of  all 
his  energies  and  calculations,  and 
which  is  now  to  fall  into  the  lap  of 
this  German  professor  who  was 
stupid  enough  to  care  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  and  who  would  have 
married  unhesitatingly  upon  his 
professor's  salary  I  And  he  will 
have  a  brilliant  career  in  the  world 
— there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  They 
are  now  lauding  him  as  the  future 
poet,  and  there  must  be  something 
in  the  uproar  his  verses  cause.  If 
a  million  stands  behind  them,  and 
a  wife  like  Jane  sits  near  him — all 
this  will  urge  him  on  more  surely 
and  speedily  to  the  wished  for  goal. 
Our  deceased  Mrs.  Forest  would 
have  been  triumphant ;  but  I'd  like 
to  know  what  Mr.  Forest  would 
say  at  seeing  his  riches  exclusively 
in  German  hands  and  subserving 
German  interests.  I  believe  he 
would"-here  Mr.  Atkins  bethought 


himself,  and  concluded  with  this 
emphatic  ejaculation — "I  believe 
he  would  say  amen  to  it !  " 

Jane  had  remained  behind  alone. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  if  re- 
lieved of  a  heavy  restraint,  and  sat 
down  again  in  the  old  place.  The 
bright  spring  radiance  fell  around 
the  gray,  ancient  ruins  of  the  castle, 
while  above  and  beneath  them, 
throughout  all  the  landscape, 
reigned  a  thousand-fold  life  of  fra- 
grance and  blossoming.  The  ivy 
again  wove  its  green  meshes  around 
the  dusky  stone,  and  let  its  wavy 
tendrils  flutter  far  out  over  the 
abyss.  At  her  feet,  lay  a  grassy 
expanse  bathed  in  the  sun's  golden 
lustre,  while  far  beyond  flashed  and 
shimmered  the  dear  home  river,  as 
if  only  hours  had  passed  since  that 
day  when  they  two  had  sat  here ; 
as  if  autumn  and  winter,  with  all 
their  tears  and  conflicts,  with  their 
melancholy  symbols  of  mourning, 
had  been  only  an  evil,  oppressive 
dream. 

And,  as  at  that  time,  the  gravel 
now  creaked  under  advancing 
footsteps.  Could  Atkins  have  come 
back  ?  Impossible  1  This  was  not 
his  calm,  deliberate  tread.  It  came 
nearer;  a  shadow  fell  upon  the 
sunny  space  before  her;  Jane 
sprang  up,  brow  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  a  treacherous  glow, 
trembling,  incapable  even  of  a  cry 
of  surprise.  Walter  Fernow  stood 
before  her  I 
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In  esLgev  haste  he  had  climbed 
the  liill,  but  this  time,  he  did  not 
arrive  breathless  and  exhausted, 
as  once  from  his  most  quiet  walks ; 
such  exertion  was  now  sport  to  him* 
and  it  must  have  been  something 
quite  other  than  fatigue,  which  at 
this  moment  stopped  his  breath  and 
sent  that  deep  flush  to  his  face. 
He  w^ould  fain  hasten  to  Jane's 
side,  but  he  paused  suddenly  and 
gazed  silently  on  the  ground;  it 
seemed  as  if  with  the  old  student's 
dress  which  he  had  to-day  for  the 
first  time  resumed,  the  old  timidity 
had  returned. 

"  Professor  Fernow — ^you  here  ?  " 

A  shadow  of  painful  disappoint- 
ment passed  over  Walter's  face; 
perhaps  he  had  expected  a  different 
greeting.  The  deep  flush  vanish- 
ed and  the  old  melancholy  expres- 
sion again  darkened  his  features. 
Jane  had  meantime  in  a  measuj*e  re- 
covered her  self-control,  although 
she  could  not  overcome  the  agitar- 
tion  that  thrilled  her  frame  and 
gave  a  treacherous  vibration  to  her 
voice.  "  I — ^we  heard  that  you  were 
not  with  your  regiment ;  my  uncle 
and  Doctor  Behrend  at  least  de- 
•    clared  that  you  were  not,"  she  said. 

*'  I  did  not  come  with  my  com- 
rades; I  arrived  an  hour  ago. 
Doctor  Stephen  and  his  wife  were 
not  at  home,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
mood  to  enter  at  once  into  the  fes- 
tivities. I  undertook  this  walk ;  it 
accidentally  led  me  here — " 


His  face  betrayed  the  untruth  1 
He  had  incidentally  heard  at  the 
house  that  Jane  was  not  at  the 
festival,  and  it  was  not  without 
good  reasons  that  he  had  under- 
taken this  walk  so  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  It  had  perhaps 
been  more  presentiment  than  ac- 
cident which  had  led  liim  here. 
Jane  might  have  felt  this,  the  flush 
upon  her  face  deepened,  and  the 
dark  lashes  sank  slowly,  while  her 
trembling  hands  sought  a  point 
of  support  in  the  wall.  Walter 
hesitatingly  approached. 

"  I  have'  frightened  you  I "  he 
said  in  a  subdued  >  oice.  "  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  return  so  sud- 
denly ;  I  felt  that  I  could  not  for 
the  present  come  to  B.;  but  a  meet- 
ing I  had  with  Mr.  Alison — '* 

"  With  Henry  ! "  cried  Jane  in 
painful  apprehension.  "Did  you 
speak  with  him  ?  " 

No,  I  only  saw  himl  He  ar- 
rived last  night  at  the  hotel  in  K., 
where  I  had  taken  lodgings ;  we 
met  upon  the  stairs,  but  he  passed 
me  silently  and  morosely,  without 
greeting,  and  as  if  he  did  not  know 
me.  This  morning  a  note  was 
brought  me  with  tidings  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  left  it  had 
already  gone ;  it  explains  the  rea- 
son of  my  being  here  so  soon." 

He  handed  her  the  note ;  it  con- 
tained only  a  few  lines. 

"  I  release  you  from  your  prom- 
ise to  meet  me  after  the  close  of  the 
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war;  there  is  need  of  no  such 
meeting.  In  future,  the  ocean  will 
lie  between  us,  that  secures  to  you 
the  fruit  of  your  victory.  I  do 
not  hinder  ybur  return  to  B. 
There  you  can  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  what  has  happened.  In  a 
few  days,  I  leave  Europe  forever. 
"  Henry  Alison." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  Riddle  Solved. 

Jane  held  the  sheet  silently  in 
her  hand ;  her  eyes  were  veiled  as 
if  by  starting  tears.  It  is  never  a 
matter  of  unconcern  to  a  woman 
to  see  a  heart  bleeding  for  her  sake, 
least  of  all  if  she  is  the  first  and 
the  only  one  who  has  taught  this 
proud,  cold  heart  to  feel. 

Walter's  glance  rested  searching- 
ly  upon  her  face  ;  it  was  sad,  and 
painfully  intent,  as  if  from  tortur- 
ing imrest. 

"  I  must  now  entreat  the  expla- 
nation, and  yet,  I  do  not  know 
whether  Miss  Forest  will  be  in- 
clined to  give  it.  When  we  met 
for  the  last  time,  on  thatday  of  my 
return  from  L.  with  Frederic's 
corpse,  Mr.  Alison  stood  between 
us,  and  held  your  hand  in  his,  firm- 
ly, as  if  by  this  one  act  he  would 
assert  his  right  to  all  the  world. 
He  need  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  deprive  us  in  so  decided 
a  manner  of  all  opportunity  to  be 


alone  ;  the  momcLt  forbade  any 
word  but  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  ; 
we  both  alike  lost  much  in  him." 

Gently  but  excitedly  Jane  shook 
her  head.  "  You  lost  only  a  ser- 
vant, Professor  Fernow,"  she  said. 
"  The  lot  of  my  brother  was  one 
of  cruel  servitude  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  destiny  would  have 
been  still  more  cruel  to  him  had 
he  not  found  in  you  a  good  master. 
I — did  not  make  things  easier  for 
him  while  it  lay  in  my  power,  and 
later,  I  could  give  him  nothing — 
nothing  but  the  cold  marble  above 
his  grave ! " 

Walter  now  stood  close  to  her ; 
gently  he  took  her  trembling  right 
hand  in  his.  "  And  the  last  em- 
brace of  a  sister !  "  he  said  softly. 

Jane's  lips  quivered  in  bitterest 
sorrow.  "  He  paid  dearly  enough 
for  it,"  she  said ;  "  he  had  to  buy 
it  with  his  life-blood.  If  I  had  not 
been  near  him  in  that  hour  he 
might  have  come  back  healthy  and 
merry  with  the  others ;  my  rescue 
was  his  destruction.  I  bring  only 
sorrow  to  all  that  love  me ;  I  had 
to  give  death  to  my  brother ;  I  had 
to  make  Henry  wretched — ^keep  far  ' 
from  me.  Professor  Fernow,  I  can 
give  you  no  happiness  1 " 

With  a  convulsive  movement 
she  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  with  averted  face 
gazed  out  into  the  distance.  Fred- 
eric's death  still  threw  its  shadow 
over  her  life ;  the  shadow  would 
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not  lift,  she  could  not  overcome 
her  remorseful  sonow.  Some- 
thing of  the  old  hardness  and 
bitterness  j^jain  lay  upon  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  anguish  wliich  thrill- 
ed through  them  and  would  scarce 
yield  to  control,  only  too  well  be- 
trayed how  serious  she  had  been 
in  those  gloomy  words  before  which 
at  this  moment,  all  hope,  every 
dream  of  the  future,  sank  into 
nothingness. 

"  Johanna  1 " 

It  was  again  that  tone  which 
once  before  in  S.  had  wrought  so 
mightily  upon  her  heart,  lifting  it 
above  all  sorrow  and  all  conflict ; 
it  compelled  her  now  to  turn 
round,  to  glance  up  to  him ;  and 
when  she  met  his  eyes,  hardness 
and  bitterness  could  no  longer 
hold  their  ground  before  these 
blue  depths  which  once  more  spoke 
to  her  in  that  language  of  dreamy 
tenderness  now  as  then  holding 
her  spell-bound. 

"  You  have  also  caused  me  sor- 
row, Johanna,  fearful  sorrow ;  it 
was  upon  that  autumn  night  when 
I  implored  you  to  make  yourself 
free,  and  was  ready  the  dare  the  ut- 
most to  win  you.  At  that  time, 
you  flung  back  at  me,  tliis  hard, 
'Never!  Even  if  Alison  should 
release  me  and  every  other  barrier 
should  fall,  NEVER,  Walter!' 
Those  words  have  ever  since  stood 
threateningly  between  us  both;  they 
have  intimidated  me  up  to  this  mo- 


ment. Will  you  now  at  last,  solve 
for  me  the  riddle  ?  " 

Jane  bowed  her  head.  For  some 
moments  she  was  silent,  then  slie 
said  in  a  hollow  voice :  "  I  had  found 
a  clue  to  my  brother,  I  knew  that 
he  had  been  reared  by  pastor  Hart- 
wig,  and  I  heard  the  name  from 
your  lips  as  that  of  your  foster- 
father." 

"For  God's  sake,  you  did  not 
believe—?  " 

"  Yes  !  Do  not  chide  me,  Walter, 
that  I  deemed  it  possible.  I  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  that  possibility, 
I  almost  died  from  that  unhappy 
error.*' 

Jane  Forest's  proud  lips  had  at 
last  humbled  themselves  to  this  con- 
fession, and  there  was  a  moist 
glimmer  in  her  eyes,  their  "boreal 
glow "  had  vanished  and  the  ice 
with  it,  and  from  those  eyes  beam- 
ed forth  as  it  were,  a  radiant,  glow- 
ing spring-life.  That  glance  which 
Alison  yesterday  had  seen  but  for 
a  moment,  when  she  had  fallen  on 
her  knees  before  him  in  agonized 
entreaty  —  that  glance  through 
which  she  had  forced  him  to  a  re- 
nunciation which  without  it  she 
would  never  have  attained,  now 
fell,  ardent  yet  tender,  upon  him 
who  had  known  how  to  awaken  it. 
He  felt  the  whole  spell  of  this  na- 
ture, a  nature  which  could  irresist- 
ibly attract,  indissolubly  fetter, 
and  infinitely  bless.  He  knew  the 
worth  of  the  being  who  now,  for 
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the  first  time,  gave  herself  fully 
and  unreservedly  to  him. 

There  was  no  wooing,  no  pro- 
posal, not  even  a  declaration,  be- 
tween these  two;  but  there  was 
much,  inconceivably  much  that  had 
been  wanting  at  that  first  betrothal 
where  all  had  been  so  formally  ar- 
ranged, glowing  blushes,  tears  of 
happiness,  and  a  betrothed  bride, 
tender,  joyous  yielding  up  of  life 
and  future  into  the  hands  of  him 
she  loved.  And  here  was  the 
deep,  glowing,  inspired  passion  of 
a  man  over  whom  cold  calculation 
and  interest  could  have  no  sway. 
In  his  arms,  Jane  felt  that  this 
dreamer  who  had  known  how  to 
throw  aside  the  pen  and  wield  the 
sword,  knew  also  how  to  love  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  deep,  unselfish 
nature. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  shrub- 
bery at  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  and 
Mr.  Atkins,  who  again  had  been 
playing  the  spy,  came  to  light. 
But  this  time,  he  neither  disturbed 
the  pair  of  lovers,  nor  brought  them 
bis  congratulations. 


His  face  expressed  anything  but 
good  wishes  as  hastily  and  unre- 
marked, he  took  the  homeward 
way. 

"A  most  preposterous,  sentimen- 
tal thing,  love  is  here  in  Ger- 
many ! "  he  growled.  "  Jane  Forest 
was  lost  us  to  the  moment  she  set 
foot  on  this  poetic  soil.  It  is 
shameful!  And  that  accursed 
Rhine  over  yonder,  with  its  ro- 
mance, is  answerable  for  all ! " 

He  threw  a  glance  of  deepest  re- 
sentment upon  the  hated  river,  and 
then,  muttering,  turned  his  back 
upon  it.  But  the  Rhine  did  not 
seem  to  take  the  discourtesy  at  all 
to  heart.  All  through  its  waves 
there  was  a  sparkle  and  a  glitter 
as  if  the  old  Niebelungen  horde  had 
mounted  up  from  those  deep  reces- 
ses, making  those  waters  one  tide 
of  liquid  gold,  that  overflowed 
even  the  environing  shores.  And 
the  old  river  rolled  on  mightily 
and  triumphantly,  as  if  upon  its 
swelling  current,  it  were  bearing 
the  spring  and  peace  far  into  the 
land. 


The  End. 
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A  WOBI.ni.INO  DIBS. 

**  And  Umii  wftb  gretttor  eftiwe 
Woold  w%  rwpeet  i\»  Uwt, 
Wbteb  tkould  be  rerereDced  to  be  obejed, 
It  lan'i  beet  to  see  tbem  ffiede." 

"Has  she  come?'* 

"They  have  come,  sir." 

What  was  there  in  the  substitution  of 
a  plural  for  a  singular  pronoun,  which 
should  so  have  disturbed  the  sick  man? 
His  eyes  shot  angry  flames  as  they  rested 
reproachfully  upon  the  gifi^aQtic  form 
and  child-Uko  countenance  of  the  crea- 
ture who  had  served  him  with  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  dog  through  all  the  dark- 
est passages  of  his  life. 

"They.    Who,  Danbury?" 

*' Father  Richards,  sir,  the  Judge's 
lady,  the  reverend  and  his  lady—" 

"  iron  meant  well,  Danbury,  but  you 
have  been  officious,  displeasingly  sa  Is 
there  no  one  else  below?  '* 

'*1  was  going  on  to  say.  Colonel,  a 
strange  lady,  sir*  that  nobody  seems  to 
know." 

••Showhorup." 

••Sirl" 

**Show  the  strange  lady  up  alone, 
Serjeant'* 

The  old  army  title  revived  military 
discipline.  It  was  lor  the  Sergeant  to 
obey  and  not  question.  lie  ^ave  a  mili- 
tary salute  and  disappeared  to  do  hi» 
superior's  bidding,  suppressing,  with 
soldierly  resolution,  even  the  inclination 
to  marvel  at  the  strangeness  of  that  bid- 
ding. 

Sei^eant  Danbury  knew  no  better 
watchword  than  obedience. 
Unquestioning  obedience  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  life,  ever  since  he  had 
entered  service  under  the  sick  roan«  up 
stairs,  as  drummer-boy,  to  the  present 


moment— when  be  was  going  into  the 
presence  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Staun- 
ton connection,  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  not  wanted,  but  that  the  handsome 
unknown  was.  This  long  discipline  in 
obedience  made  it  easy  for  him  to  open 
the  waiting-room  door,  and  after  an 
apologetic  bow  to  the  relatives  of  the 
master,  to  announce,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  calling  the  roll:  "Colonel 
Staunton  will  see  the  strange  lady  first" 
Evincing  no  more  emotion  than  if  she 
had  been  bidden  to  break  her  fast,  the 
strange  lady  rose  up  to  follow  him  into 
the  sick  man's  presence. 

Before  Sergeant  Danbury's  advent, 
weariness  of  the  monotony  of  waiting, 
had  been  the  prevailing  facial  ezpressioo 
of  the  family  group;  after  his  exit,  live- 
ly and  indignant  surprise,  more  or  less 
openly  expressed,  took  possession  of  the 
family  bosom.  Father  Richards,  whose 
classic  head,  with  its  crown  of  snow,  not 
cropped  after  the  priestly  style,  had  been 
bent  in  absorbed  attention  over  *'  Balme's 
European  Civilization;  Protestantism 
and  Catholicity  Compared,"  raised  his 
thoughtful  blue  eyes  toward  the  retreat- 
ing figures  for  a  brief  second,  then 
dropped  them  again  to  the  ponderous 
tome  before  him.  But  had  you  watched 
him  closely,  you  would  have  marvelled 
at  the  length  of  time  which  it  took  such 
a  finished  scholar  to  travel  over  one  little 
page.  Father  Richards  plainly  had  his 
own  thoughts  about  the  strange  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  dying  worldling, 
but  •'  William  had  always  been  odd,"  and 
Father  Richards's  thoughts  about  this 
present  and  probably  final  exhibition  of 
his  oddness  were  as  much  his  own  private 
property  as  the  black  gown  which  hid 
the  manly  proportions  of  his  really  fine 
form. 

Sergeant  Danbury's  summons  to  the 
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Btrange  lady  were  not  so  placidly  received 
by  some  other  members  of  the  company 
the  Rev.  Mr.  St  John  Ames,  for  in- 
stance, who  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  glass  doors  ot  the  book-case,  glaring 
at  the  stately  array  of  good  booKs  behind 
them. 

His  eyes  followed  the  retreating  forms 
of  the  old  soldier  and  the  strange  lady, 
and  as  the  door  closed  upon  them  he 
turned  suddenly  from  the  consideration 
of  ancient  authors  to  Inquire  of  the  Bev. 
Mrs.  St  John  Ames,  a  faded  little  woman 
with  faded  eyes  and  a  faded  spirit,  in 
that  quick,  harsh  voice,  that  never  failed 
of  effect,  when  hurled  from  the  pulpit 
like  a  stone  from  a  sling,  straight  upon 
the  nodding  heads  of  drowsy  sinners: 

"Maria,  what  does  that  mean?" 

This  query  was  a  very  familliar  sound 
in  the  meek  woman's  ears,  bemg  deliv- 
ered, as  it  was  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  a  fierce  accentuation  which  seemed 
to  hold  her  personally  responsible  for 
the  eccentricities  of  other  folks.  The 
sick  man's  anomalous  proceedmgs,  col- 
lecting all  his  nearest  of  km  under  his 
roof  (for  how  should  they  know 
that  they  owed  their  summons  to 
the  affectionate  officiousness  of  Sergeant 
Danbury  alone),  and  then  sending  for 
this  handsome  stranger  to  interview  her 
privately,  while  they,  the  dignified  and 
titled  ones  of  the  earth,  must  bide  their 
time  like  a  parcel  of  oflSce-seekers  in  the 
ante-room  of  a  political  magnate,  was 
altogether  unbearable  and  unaccount- 
able, and  if  Maria  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  (raised  ud  with  him,  too,  her  bom 
brother),  she  must  be  a  poor  sort  of  a 
woman  indeed. 

As  usual,  rather  than  acknowledge 
herself  a  poor  sort  of  woman,  by  sayinsr 
boldly  and  truthfully  that  she  could  not 
Imagine  what  it  meant,  Mrs.  St  John 
ventured  upon  a  guess— at  best  a  risky 
altemative,on  this  occasion  an  unsuccess- 
ful one: 

"Maybe  this  beautiful  lady  is  nearest 
of  kin  to  poor  baby's  mother,  dear." 

A  pair  of  gold-rimmed  batteries  wt^s 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  feeble  guesser 
from  the  arm-chair  which  supported  the 
richly  robed  person  of  the  "Judge's 
lady,"  (own  born  sister  to  the  faded  sup- 
plement), a  lady  of  such  dignity  and  im- 
portance and  aggressiveness  that  it  was 
really  hard  to  believe  that  the  two  sprang 
from  the  same  parent  stx^ck.  The  purple 
aud  fine  linen  in  which  the  Judge's  lady 


wa^  clothed  were  not  in  greater  contrast 
with  the  reverend  sister^s  rusty  black, 
than  was  the  meek  self-abnegation  of 
the  one  with  the  proud  self-assertion  of 
the  other. 

"Baby's  poor  mother,  Maria,  my  dear, 
was  a  French  woman  named  Tricou,  if 
you  will  only  try  to  remember,  some- 
times. Who  she  was  or  where  William 
picked  her  up.  Heaven  only  knows,  and 
possibly  it  is  well  for  the  family  peace 
of  mind  that  we  know  no  more  than  we 
do  of  her.  This  stranger,  who  is  no 
more  French  than  you  or  I,  can  hardly 
be  of  nearer  kin  in  this  house  than  those 
whom  William  has  seen  fit  to  insult  for 
her  sake.  What  it  may  mean,"  contin- 
ued the  Judge's  lady  in  tones  of  author- 
ity, tapping  the  arms  of  her  chair  with 
her  gold-rimmed  glasses,  and  looking 
with  contemptuous  pity  upon  her  meek 
sister,  as  if  she  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  endorse  the  general  sentiment  which 
pronounced  her  but  a  poor  sort  of  a 
woman,  "it  is  worse  than  idle  for  us  to 
conjecture.  William  Staunton  was  al- 
ways an  unaccountable  man.  He  has 
been  doing  thmgs  in  his  strange  way 
ever  since  he  could  talk,  and  it 
seems  as  if  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  even  to  die  in  a  commonplace 
manner.  Sooner  or  later,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  some  sort  of  explanation  will  be 
vouchsafed  us,  of  this  proceeding, 
which  strikes  us  all,  not  excepting  Bich- 
ards  there,  demure  as  he  looks  in  his 
priestly  gown  and  pious  abstraction,  as 
being  very  peculiar  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear  kinsfollE, 
tranquillize  your  minds.  I  shall  wait 
with  philosophic  patience,  the  denoue- 
ment, which  is  sure  to  come  in  some 
more  or  less  satisfactory  form,"  With 
which  peroration  Mrs,  Judge  Weyland 
settled  herself  into  a  more  luxurious 
position,  patted  her  glossy  braids  as  if  in 
self-commendation  for  such  wise  utter- 
ances,  with  a  plump,  white  hand,  upon 
which  glittered  diamonds,  one  of  which 
would  have  made  a  year's  income  for 
her  less  fortunate  sister,  and  indulged  in 
one  of  those  well-bred  yawns  which, 
translated,  means,  "you  bore  me." 
For  want  of  something  better  to  do,  they 
all  took  the  Judge's  lady's  advice  and 
waited  for  the  denouement, 
**«**  ««  * 
"  Leave  the  child  here,  and  Miss  Mor- 
gan will  call  you  when  you  are  wanted* 
nurse" 
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The  voice  which  uttered  these  words 
of  dismissal  was  so  strong  and  rich  that 
it  was  hard  to  associate  it  with  physical 
decaj,  much  less  imminent  dissolution. 

For  the  first  time,  since  enteriDj?  tiio 
house,  signs  of  emotion  di^urbed  the 
statuesque  calm  of  Miss  Mon^an's  hand- 
some face.  The  pale  checks  grew  a 
shade  whiter.  Her  full  red  lips  parted 
with  a  sudden  tremulous  motion,  and, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  in  greeting  within 
the  attenuated  one  William  Stauntoo 
stretched  out  with  eager  joy,  a  percep- 
tible quiver  ran  through  her  stately 
form,  nor  was  her  voice  quite  free 
from  emotion,  as  she  bent  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  sick  man  with  the 
simple  greeting: 

**1  am  come,  William;  what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

Whatever  these  two  had  been  to  each 
other  in  the  long  aico,  the  tie  must  have 
been  strong,  and  its  severance  severe. 
For  no  one  could  look  upon  the  strongly- 
marked  features  of  the  dying  man,  and 
doubt  that  his  had  been  a  nature  of  vig- 
orous growth,  and  sturdy  independence, 
nor  could  they  trace  the  lines  of  quiet 
eodurance  about  the  curves  of  the  lady's 
beautiful  mouth,  and  think  that  they 
belonged  to  an  ordinary  woman.  These 
two  strong  natures  had  acted  somehow 
upon  each  other  in  days  by-gone,  and 
the  deep  look  of  tenderness  which  shone 
in  the  eyes  already  growing  dim  with 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  event  showed 
that  in  one  of  those  souls,  if  not  in  both, 
the  memory  of  those  days  by-gone  was 
strong  and  fresh. 

**Thi8  is  kind  of  you,  Eleanor,  so  kind. 
I  had  no  right  to  ask  as  much." 

With  a  successsful  effort  for  self- 
recovery,  the  stately  lady,  bending  over 
him  for  awhile  in  soft  womanly  sym- 
pathy, laid  the  long  white  hand  she  had 
been  holding  in  her  own  back  upon  the 
bed;  then  seating  herself  in  the  chair 
which  the  old  Sergeant  had  politely 
placed  before  l6a\ing  the  room,  she 
drew  toward  her  the  little  seven-year- 
old  girl  who  stood  gazing  at  the  strange 
hdy  with  wonder-stretched  eves,  and, 
gently  lifting  her  upon  her  lap,  she 
paiised  her  slender  fingers  caressingly 
through  the  child's  thick  hair,  thus 
mutely  admonishing  the  dying  man 
that  there  and  there  alone  should  his 
last  thoughts  cluster. 

She  was  understood.  •'Poor  little 
Delphine.     It   is  for   her  sake,   dear 


Eleanor,  that  I  have  dared  so  much  as 
to  send  for  yon." 

''I  expected  as  much, '  the  common- 
place answer,  given  in  a  quietly,  lady- 
like voice,  seemed  to  place  an  impas- 
sible barrier  becween  them  individually, 
ller  words  meant,  ''Your  child  is  the 
safe  neutral  ground  upon  which  we 
meet" 

'*  You  will  take  charge  of  her  for  me  ?" 
The  voice  was  as  tenderly  pleading  as  a 
woman's. 

*'II  She  has  relatives  much  better 
fitted  for  the  task  in  every  way." 

Something  wonderfully  like  a  sneer, 
curled  William  Staunton's  lips:  —  who? 
that  woman  of  the  world  Mrs.  Weyland, 
or  that  poor  washed-out  saint,  Mrs.  St. 
John  Ames?" 

"Is  not  Father  Richards  her  uncle?" 

•*  El  eauor  t  A  pn  est  I  A  convent  I  What 
has  my  baby  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate?" 

A  smile  of  infinite  tenderness  played 
round  the  lady's  lips  as  she  drew  the  lit- 
tle ooe  closer  to  her. 

"I  was  but  half  in  earnest  when  I 
mentioned  that  name.  But  her  aunf  s; 
thev  can  give  her  advantages  which  J 
cannot,  I  am  poor,  William." 

"My  child  is  rich,  Eleanor." 

A  look  of  undisguised  surprise  came 
into  Miss  Morgan's  face. 

"  You  surprise  me  very  much.  I  gath- 
ered from  the  conversation  below  that 
you  had  returned  from  France  impover- 
ished and  that  this  house  and  the 
grounds  attached  were  all  that  stood  be- 
tween your  little  girl  and  absolute  pov 
erty." 

"  1  have  punK)sely  given  that  impres- 
sion, I  do  not  wish  that  Delphine  her- 
self should  know  until  the  day  of  her 
marriage  that  she  is  an  heiress." 

"Why  is  this?  And  how  is  it  to  be 
accomplished?" 

"  Why  I  I  will  tell  you,  Eleanor.  Can 
you  not  imagine  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  lies  in  the  thought  that  my  child 
would  be  exposed  to  the  lures  and  wiles 
of  every  accursed  whiskerando  whose 
pocket  needs  replenishing?  How  is  it 
to  be  accomrlished?  Very  easily.  All 
of  her  property  is  in  France.  A  friend  of 
mine  over  there,  staunch  and  true  be- 
yond the  many,  is  the  sole  trustee  of 
Delphine'a  moneyed  interests.  I  arranged 
all  that  before  coming  home  to  die.  In 
this  country,  to  you  and  to  one  other 
only,  that  other,  my  faithful  Danbury, 
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will  tbe  knowledge  of  her  heiresship 
be  imparted.  My  object  in  sending  for 
you  before  admitting  my  family,  is  to 
give  you  the  papers  relative  to  this 
business,  as  also  the  address  of  my  trus- 
tee." 

"Surely,  William,  one  of  your  sisters, 
both  of  whom  have  husbands  to  assist 
them  in  this  responsible  matter,  are  fit- 
ter objects  of  trust  than  I." 

"Stop,  Eleanor!  Rather  than  see  my 
girl  grow  up  under  the  influence,  or  be- 
come the  imitator  of  either  of  her  two 
inane  aunta^  I  would  place  her  under 
Bicbards's  priestly  protection ;  and  rather 
than  do  that  I  would  pray  to  God  to  let 
me  take  my  forlorn  little  one  in  my  arms 
out  into  the  great  unknown,  towards 
which  I  am  travelling. 

"But  once  in  my  life,  have  I  ever  seen 
a  woman  upon  whom  I  would  model  my 
daughter.  That  woman  is  Eleanor  Mor- 
gan. I  ask  her  to  take  my  little  child,  to 
make  her  like  herself,  and  then  the 
world  may  tempt  her  in  vain.  Panoply 
her  with  your  own  dignity,  purity  and 
virtue,  and  she  will  be  as  safe,  mother- 
less and  fatherless,  as  though  guarded 
by  armed  legions." 

"  Do  you  know,  William,  that  good  peo- 
pie  (that  is  people  who  when  they  pray 
thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  others 
are)  would  tell  you  I  am  not  fit  to  raise 
your  daughter.  When  you  first  began  to 
speak,  I  was  tempted  to  refuse  the  grave 
charge  you  are  imposing  upon  me.  I 
trembled  at  the  responsibility.  But  I 
believe,  now,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  little  child-soul  to  experiment  upon. 
This  pure  white  lily,  so  lately  come 
fresh  from  the  celestial  gardens,  I 
would  rear  into  a  stately  plant  and  have 
it  go  back  to  the  hands  of  the  great  gar- 
dener as  white  and  as  pure  as  when  he 
entrusted  it  to  vou.  I  will  try  to  have 
her  believe,  with  me,  that  there  is  no 
sect  in  Heaven.  I  will  teach  her  the 
litany  of  moral  truth  and  I  will  incuU 
cate  the  creed  of  universal  chanty.  I 
will  teach  her  that  the  Father  sent 
his  only  Son  to  dte  for  all  man- 
kind; I  will  make  a  woman  of  her;  I  will 
teach  her  to  scorn  a  he  as  she  would  a 
theft,  to  shun  vice  as  she  would  the  lep- 
rosy. I  will  try  to  make  her  strong  and 
brave,  the  two  most  necessary  virtues  of 
her  sex." 

"Why!" 

"She  will  need  them  in  the  hour  of 
•offering." 


f. 


"But  why  need  she  suffer,  Eleanor? 
Beautiful,  young,  wealthy—" 

"And  a  woman." 

"  Eleanor—"  it  came  like  a  wail  from 
out  the  past 

"Stop,  William;  do  not  give  a  per- 
sonal application  to  my  broad  assertion. 
My  own  days  of  suffering  are  so  far  away 
m  the  past,  and  so  entirely  forgiven,  that 
it  would  be  the  most  mawkish  sentimen- 
tally to  bnng  them  forward  upon  this 
solemn  occasion.  There  was  no  reproach 
lying  perdu  m  my  remark."  The  smile 
which  accompanied  her  words  was  so 
calmly  serene  that  it  could  only  have 
been  reflected  from  a  soul  at  peace  with 
itself  and  Grod,  a  peace  bom  of  the  coi^ 
sciousness  that:— 

**  It  l»  not  an  of  Iffo  to  Uv** 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die.'* 

A  silence  painful  in  its  mtenseness 
followed  upon  her  words.  Then  Eleanor 
spoke  again  in  lighter  tones: 

'Where  is  the  friend,  William*  who  is 
share  with  me  the  precious  charge 

on  are  leaving." 

"Touch  that  bell  three  times^  please. 
He  will  come." 

Almost  before  the  sound  bad  ceaited 
Sergeant  Da nbury  stood  within  the  room. 

"Danbury*  you  will  please  bring  from 
my  walnut  desk  the  biass-nailed  box 
which  I  told  you,  in  case  of  my  sudden 
death,  was  to  be  placed  in  bank,  until  you 
found  the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  in 
your  possession  was  addressed.  This  is 
the  lady;  so  your  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility is  lessened  Bring  the  box  and 
place  it  in  her  hands." 

The  box  soon  rested  upon  Eleanor^s 
lap,  and  upon  one  of  the  shining  brass 
nails,  which  studded  the  top,  there  glis- 
tened a  tear,  large,  cle^r  and  pellucid^  for 
which  the  old  soldier  need  not  have 
hung  his  head  in  shame.  Tenderly  the 
lady  wiped  the  shining  tribute  away 
with  a  soft  bit  of  cambnc  and  tenderly 
she  glanced  up  at  the  war-beaten  visage 
of  the  faithful  old  Sergeant  as  he  stood 
by  the  head  of  the  bed,  withdrawn  from 
the  range  of  the  master's  vision. 

"  Mr.  Danbury  and  I  will  be  good 
friends  and  colaborers  in  Delphlne's 
service,  William." 

"  God  bless  you  both  I    Sergeant." 

"Here,  sir." 

"To  the  front,  man,  where  I  can  look 
you  in  the  face." 

With  head  bowed  down,  the  old  sol- 
dier obeyed. 
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"  What,  tears  in  a  soldiei^s  eyes? "  The 
wistfu]  gratitude  of  the  voice  mollified 
the  gentle  mockery  of  the  words. 

"I  am  not  going  jnsl  yet,  Danbtiry. 
A  week— maybe  a  month— may  tell  the 
tale  of  my  ili-spen!  days,  i^ut  I  do  not 
want  to  wait  until  reason  deserts  her 
throne  to  say  what  ou^ht  to  be  said. 
Therefore,  listen  to  me  now.  When  I  am 
gone— head  up:,  man— yon  will  take  the 
litde  lady,  as  you  call  her,  with  all  her 
moveable  effects  to  this  lady's  address  lu 
Wickam.  Yon  will  be  my  girl's  friend 
as  you  have  been  mine,  to  the  end  of 
your  honest  life.  I  believe  in  y on.  Ser- 
geant, with  all  the  f)Ower  of  belief  left 
in  my  soul.  I  believe  tbat  you  will 
watch  over  my  child's  interests  as  you 
would  your  own.  This  house  I  wish  to 
be  kept  in  habitable  order  always.  I 
want  the  child  to  feel  that  there  is  one 
spot  on  earth  which  she  can  call  home, 
and  which  will  be  inalienable.  Return 
here  after  having  carried  the  little  one  to 
Miss  Morgan,  and  you  and  your  worthy 
old  mother,  have  here  a  home  for  life. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  serve  my 
daughter  as  you  have  served  me.  And 
the  God  of  the  orphan  will  smile  upon 
you."  He  held  out  his  emaciated  hand  to 
the  old  9oldier.  It  was  bedewed  with 
hone<tt  tears  when  he  withdrew  it 
•'  Please  show  my  family  up,Danbury." 
There  was  a  slight  rustliDflrof  Mlk  and  a 
sanctified  odor  of  priest  and  clergyman 
a^  the  family  group  settled  itself  about 
the  bed  of  death. 

Very  courteously  the  master  of  the 
house  received  them,  submittlog  to  be 
kissed  by  the  two  sisters  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  for  many  loQfr  years, 
exchanging  hand-pressure  only  with  his 
priestly  brother  and  clerical  brother-in- 
law. 

Then,  with  that  suavity  of  manner  for 
which  in  health  he  had  been  so  remarka- 
ble, he  parsed  into  an  animated  di^^cus- 
eion  of  the  private  and  separate  inter- 
ests of  each  one  present,  with  an  ear- 
nestness tbat  implied  that  there  was  no 
other  subject  of  interest  common  to 
them  all. 

With  Richards  the  infallibility  dogma 
was  gracefully  handled— with  the  Rev. 
St.  John  Ames  ritualism  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Judge's  lady  was  solicited 
to  tell  him  all  about  the  cadet  around 
whom  her  maternal  affections  centred, 
and  poor  Mrs.  St  John  was  sympathized 
tenderiy  with  upon  the   loss    of  her 


"angel  Willie;"  with  his  waning 
powers  he  grappled  them  all,  and  kept 
them  so  skilfully,  and  yet  so  fixedly 
upon  the  safe  ground  of  their  own  per- 
sonal concerns,  that  when  the  dying  day 
warned  them  to  depart,  not  one  in  all 
that  brave  crowd  had  ventured  to  touch 
upon  his  personal  concerns. 

'•  We  will  see  you  again,  brother  "  said 
Mrs.  Ames,  bending  over  him  for  a  fare- 
well kiss. 

**  Hardly,  Maria,  as  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  come  this  distance  soon  again.  It 
is  not  likely  I  shall  live  very  many  more 
days." 

•*Then,  William,  possibly  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  have  me  remain  with  you." 
It  was  Father  Richards  who  spoke. 

"  Thanks,  Richards.  No,  it  would  be 
no  comfort." 

"  But  the  child  ?  "  ventured  the  Judge's 
lady. 

••Is  provided  for.  This  lady,"  indi- 
cating Miss  Morgan,  "whom  I  know 
to  be  thoroughly  competent  has  under- 
taken to  educate  Delpbine  under  her 
own  roof." 

•*And  is  there  nothing  you  will  allow 
your  family  to  do  for  you,  William?" 
and  the  gray  clergyman  stepped  to  the 
front  ''May  I  not  express  a  hope  that 
you  will  allow  me  before  leaving  to  read 
for  your  benefit  a  portion  of  our  beauti- 
ful service  which—  " 

"Thanks,  reverend  brother,  but  as  I 
have  lived  so  let  me  die.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die.  Your  Psalmist  says:  *  He  that 
hath  used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor 
dene  evil  to  his  neighbor,  and  hath  not 
slandered  his  neighbor— he  that  swcar- 
eth  unto  his  neighbor,  and  disappoint- 
eth  him  not  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance;  he  that  hath  not  given  his 
money  upon  ufsury,  nor  taken  reward 
against  the  innocent — whoso  doeth  these 
things  shall  never  fall; '  on  the  honor  of 
a  gentleman  I  am  guiltless  of  all  these 
misdemeanors;  therefore,  if  your  Bible 
is  sufficient  guaranty  for  my  salvation, 
I  can  dispense  with  your  kindly  proffered 
services,  ray  dear  kinsfolk.  But  why 
are  you  all  bidding  me  good-bye.  Surely 
you  do  not  think  of  returning  home  to- 
night?   Let  me  press  you  to  remain." 

But  the  train  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  their  several  destinations  was 
available  only  once  in  twenty-f  our  hours, 
and  as  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  (io 
nothing  for  this  dying  sinner,  why  should 
they  linger? 
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A  few  more  faint  efforts  the  professors 
made  to  be  allowed  to  indocthnate  the 
scoffer.  Their  advances  were  met  and 
parried  with  polished  steel  foils. 

They  took  the  return  tram  that  night. 

•*  It  is  too  terrible,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs. 
St.  John;  •*  our  own  bom  brother,  too  " 

'*He  has  lived  in  France  until  he  is 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  iiTeligion. 
He  was  always  incUned  toward  free- 
thinking." 

*'  1  shall  cause  masses  for  a  dying  soul 
to  be  read,"  said  Father  Richard. 

••  Poor  William,  he  is  terrible,  no  doubt 
But  what  an  exquisite  gentleman.  He 
fascinates  one  even  while  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  most  monstrous  views.  I 
only  hope  my  Paul  will  grow  up  to  be 
half  the  polished  gentleman  he  is.  After 
all,  it's  very  comfortable  DOt  to  have  to 
woFry  over  that  child.  R  ever  I  saw  a 
mother's  vixenish  disposition  shine  out 
of  a  young  child's  eyes,  it  does  in  Del- 
phine's." 

**OhI  Catherine,  when  I  go  back  to 
the  time  when  dear  William  and  you 
and  I  used  to  be  such  happy  little  chil- 
dren under  the  same  roof-tree,  this  all 
soun  is  so  terrible  and  heartless  and 
cold." 

"Yea,  but  my  dear  Maria,  we're  not 
three  happy  little  children  under  the  same 
roof-tree  now,  and  when  people  don't 
see  each  other  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  pick  up  the 
old  feeling  just  where  we  left  off. 

"Ladies,"  spoke  Eleanor  Morgan 
bravely  from  her  unobserved  position, 
"  it  would  be  cowardly  of  me  longer  to 
keep  silence.  You  spoke  of  bavins  been 
estranged  from  your  brother  for  many 
years;  that  accounts  in  part  for  your  sad 
midervaluation  of  his  truly  noble  char- 
acter. A  f  ree-tliinKer  he  was  and  is 
but  the  thoughts  which  have  come  to 
him  in  their  freedom  have  been  noble 
and  generous  thoughts,  bearing  precious 
fruits  of  charity  which  would  have 
brightened  the  record  of  many  a  profes- 
sor. I  think  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  all  I  have  known  and  heard  about 
this  brother  of  yours  (who  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  a  very  dear  brother  of  my  own\ 
you  would  revise  your  recent  comments 
upon  him,  and  would  dare  to  hope  tha^ 
he  will  be  received  into  the  realms  of 
peace,  by  Him  who  came  to  save  sinners, 
of  which  he  is  not  chief.  Pardon  what 
must  sound  very  presumptuous  in  your 
ears,  but  I  think  no  greater  proof  of 


moral  cowardice  can  be  given  than  fear 
to  defend  the  absent  who  are  so  helpless 
in  their  ignorance  of  attack."  Bowing 
slightly,  and  allowing  hercalm  gray  eyes 
to  rest  upon  them  momentarily  with  a 
shade  of  reproach  darkening  them,  she 
withdrew  once  more  into  her  dignified 
reserve. 

How  utterly  unconscious  were  they 
that,  while  these  pitying  words  of  de- 
fence were  being  spoken,  Azrael  had 
softly  descended,  and  bidden  the  cor- 
ruptible to  put  on  incorruption,  guiding 
the  immortality  of  William  Staunton  in- 
to the  awful  presence  where  he  was  to 
answer  for  the  deeds  done  by  the  mortal. 
The  unusual  excitement  of  the  day  had 
only  precipitated  the  f ast>coming  finale. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  IMPEHDING  GALAMITT. 

**  WbeD  fl  jree.  coDflictlOK  passions  nrce 
The  breast  where  love  1«  woot  to  glow, 
Wbat  mind  can  utem  the  stormy  surge 
Wblob  rolls  the  tldoof  haman  woe?** 

—Byron. 

"  Dear  Madam  ~  It  18  witb  fealings  too  big 
for  utterince.  that  I  write  this  to  let  you 
know  that  my  beloved  Colonel  is  no  more 
and  that  I  will  start  for  yonr  citty  this  day 
weak,  with  the  poor  little  Lady  which  this 
sad  stroke  has  left  alone  in  this  wicked  Tale 
of  tears. 

Bespectfully  yonr  hamble  and  obedient 
servant,  Albxandbb  Danbubt. 

It  was  this  note  of  the  old  Sergeant^ s, 
truer  in  seotiment  than  in  ortho.eraphy» 
which  had  brought  the  inmates  of  Miss 
Morgan's  home  in  Wickam  into  family 
conclave. 

It  was  located  in  the  prettiest  and 
quietest  portion  of  the  county  town  of 
Wickam,  in  the  lawyer's  quarter,  as  it 
was  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
upper  and  noisier  commercial  region. 
The  tiny  garden  which  beautified  the 
front  premises  was  the  labor  of  love  of 
hands  unskilled  but  tasteful.  The  Mor- 
gans, being  people  of  limited  means, 
were  very  insignificant  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  community,  so  much  so  that  although 
the  Judge's  lady  lived  in  her  grand  old 
house  just  a  mile  out  of  Wickam,  and 
the  Rev.  St  John  Ames  was 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Churcn  right  in 
the  town  of  Wickam.they  met  f nr  the  first 
time  at  William  Staunton's  death-bed. 
Moreover,  as  the  Morgans  were  perfectly 
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uidependent  in  the  matter  of  church 
ftttendanee,  and  weot  dow  to  one  and 
then  to  another,  they  were  looked  upon 
rather  as  stray  sheep  belonging  to  no 
man's  flock,  and  hence  were  left  to  shep- 
herd themselves.  Again,  they  were  new 
comers  in  the  aristocratic  neighborhood 
of  Wickam,  and  in  the  social,  as  well  as 
the  political  arena,  oue  must  needs  have 
been  a  naturalized  citizen  and  a  resident 
of  so  many  months  or  years  before  one 
can  hope  for  recognition. 

The  legal  atmosphere  of  the  place  had 
caused  its  adoption  by  the  Morgans,  and, 
so  that  the  one  male  member  of  the  lit- 
tle family  could  here  satisfactorily  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  launch  into  his 
chosen  profession  with  fair  hopes  of 
saccessy  the  women  folk  were  content 
to  bide  their  time,  the  more  content  in 
that  they  were  sufficient  unto  their  own 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  life. 

There  was  no  undue  or  unnecessary 
reticence  between  the  two  listers  and  the 
brother  who  formed  that  little  family 
circle.  Therefore,  immediately  upon 
her  return,  Miss  Morgan  had  given  an 
explicit  account  of  her  summons  to  the 
death-bed  of  the  man  who  was  known 
to  the  other  two  only  as  the  chosen 
friend  of  their  own  elder  brother,  now 
dead.  She  had  told  them  of  the  strange 
bequest  of  the  child  to  her  care.  Xor 
had  the  admission  of  a  small  and  prob- 
ably spoilt  child  into  their  quiet  little 
circle  been  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
aarthly  good  by  one  at  least  of  the  two 
who  had  no  reasons  for  feeling  anymore 
interest  in  William  Staunton's  child  than 
ra  any  other  stranger's.  Still  it  had 
heretofore  been  discussed  as  something 
vaguely  in  the  future.  Something  which 
might  be  interfered  with.  The  sluggish 
affection  of  the  family  might  finally  be 
aroused  to  the  pitch  of  demanding 
possession  of  the  little  one.  Mr.  Max- 
well Morgan,  whose  studious  serenity 
was  threatened,  hoped  it  might.  Elean- 
or had  promised.  The  fulfilment  of  her 
promise  would  be  the  introduction  of  a 
disturbing  element,  fatal  to  the  quietude 
so  precious  to  the  young  lawyer.  lie  it 
was  who  brought  home  the  old  sergeant's 
letter. 

Eleanor  read  it,  and  then  looking  across 
at  Max,  who  was  arranging  his  reading 
matter  for  the  evening  with  such  an  air 
of  placid  comfort,  she  said  in  slightly 
apologetic  tones: 
''Itis coming,  Max." 


"Whatiscoming?"  The  question  was 
genuine,  for  in  the  absorption  of  his  le- 
gal studies,  which  were  being  pursued 
with  the  most  ardent  ambition.  Max  had 
temporarily  lost  sight  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  which  he  had  called  an  im- 
pending calamity. 

"The  impending  calamity." 

"The  father  is  dead,then  V  " 

"He  is."  A  slight  pause,  just  long 
enough  for  a  woman's  soul  to  breathe 
•'  Requiescat  in  pace  "  over  the  dead  lov- 
er of  her  dead  youth.  Then  the  old  Ser- 
geant's letter  was  read  aloud. 

"  Poor  little  girl,  so  3'oung  and  so  lone- 
ly." It  was  Max  who  broke  the  silence. 
His  tender  heart  had  triumphed  over  his 
selfish  fears.  But  for  others'  sake  he 
still  withheld  a  cordial  endorsement  of 
Eleanor's  promise. 

"You  have  taken  a  grave  responsibili- 
ty upon  yourself,  my  dear  Eleanor." 

"  I  recognize  it  in  its  gravest  aspect. 
Max,  but  I  could  not  refuse  any  more 
tlian  you  could,  had  you  been  pleaded 
to  by  a  dying  father  as  I  was." 

"Will  not  so  young  a  child  absorb 
every  moment  of  your  time  V  " 

"Not  unless  I  manage  very  poorly. 
She  is  no  infant;  on  the  contrary,  a  re- 
markably bright  child  past  seven  years." 

"The  noisiest  of  ages." 

"  She  would  not  be  a  child  and  noise- 
less." 

•*But  how  will  our  precious  invalid 
stand  this  invasion  of  her  peaceful 
quiety" 

"Oh!  Max,  don't  mention  me.  I  look 
forward  to  the  coming  of  this  poor  little 
orphan  with  the  feverish  eagerness  I 
used  to  bestow  upon  every  promised  toy. 
I  tbauk  dear  £lea*ior  for  her  promise. 
This  little  Delphine  will  prattle  to  me 
when  you  are  away  and  Eleanor  busy. 
She  shall  learn  her  letters  upon  this  poor 
useless  lap.  I  don't  think.  Max  dear,  it 
will  do  any  of  us  harm  to  have  the  bright 
young  thing  here;  we  are  veiy  happy  as 
it  is,  but  we  might  be  merrier,  might 
we  not?" 

As  Max  looked  into  the  sweet  face  of 
his  younger  sister  (whose  sad  fate  it  had 
been  to  be  dashed f jom  the  buoyant  hap- 
piness of  high  spirited  girlhood  into  the 
pitiful  imprisonment  of  a  cripple's  life), 
and  saw  how  that  countenance,  so  pa- 
thetic, usually,  in  its  expression  of  pa- 
tient endurance,  was  lighted  up  with 
pleased  anticipation,  his  last  objection 
vanished  into  thin  air. 
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Evelyn,  this  younfs^est  member  of  the 
family  was  also  its  idol.  Max  strode 
across  to  her  arm-chair,  and,  taking  the 
bloodless  little  bauds  in  his  warm  clasp, 
he  bowed  his  tall  head  until  its  crown 
of  curling  brown  hair  rested  upon 
Evelyn's  shiniD^  braids:  a  kiss  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  a  woman's  lips  could  have 
given,  he  pressed  upon  her  forehead: 
*•  So  let  it  be,  darling  sister.  If  this  lit- 
tle orphan  serves  to  brighten  one  mo- 
ment of  this  dear  life,  I  too  will  thank 
Eleanor  for  her  promise." 

A  few  more  days  of  expectation,  and 
then  one  evening,  just  as  Eleanor  had 
lighted  the  sitting-room  lamp  and  was 
glancing  around  to  see  if  everything  was 
just  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be,  for 
it  was  raining  and  Max  was  late,  she 
heard  a  heavy  measured  tread  upon  the 
front  gallery  followed,  by  a  knock,  and 
stepping  quickly  to  open  the  door,  she 
found  there  the  old  Sergeant,  holding  in 
his  strong  arms  the  impending  calamity. 
The  soft  lit4,le  cheek,  flushed  with  crying, 
lay  confidingly  upon  the  shaggy  coat 
which  covered  his  honest  heart,  and 
from  between  the  half -parted  lips  the 
breath  came  gently  and  regularly.  She 
was  sleeping  the  sound  sleep  of  tired 
childhood. 

Sergeant  Danbury  had  no  hand  at  his 
own  dis|>osal,  so,  with  an  apology  to  the 
lady  for  not  removing  his  cap,  he  walked 
behind  her  with  his  precious  burden, 
trying  very  hard  to  walk  lightly  and 
noiselessly,  with  such  success  as  a  kind- 
beartod  elephant  might  have  achieved 
under  like  circumstances. 

"  Bless  its  poor  little  broken  heart,"  he 
whispered  as  he  laid  baby  and  bundle  on 
the  sofa  by  Miss  Morgan's  direction; 
"it  went  asleep  in  the  carriage  after 
crying  its  soul  away,  and  I've  walked 
like  egg-shells  was  under  my  feet,  so  I 
might  hand  her  over  and  be  gone  before 
she  wakes  up  to  break  my  heart  too  with 
her  big  m'jumful  eyes  and  her  cry  for 
him  that's  gone.  And  now.  Ma'am,  with 
the  delivery  of  this  letter  (he  was 
writing  it  when  the  end  came)  I  believe 
I've  done  the  full  bidding  of  my 
beloved  CoioneL  And  Ohl  dear 
lady,  will  you  speak  a  kind  word  once  in  a 
while  to  the  little  lady  about  the  old 
Sergeant  I  I  would  think  it  so  kind  of 
you  if  you'll  just  not  let  her  forget  old 
'Dan,' as  she  calls  me,  and  bless  the 
sweet  lips  that  says  iti  say  I.  You'll 
know  always  where  to  find  me,  ma'am. 


at  the  old  place  And  maybe  some- 
times, Miss  Morgan,  when  the  violets 
are  blooming,  or  the  strawberries  com- 
ing, you'd  not  mind  coming  out  to  the 
old  place  for  a  day  and,  maybe,  a  night 
with  little  lady,  and  let  her  run  roand 
like  of  old.  You  will  gladden  two  heartd 
if  ever  you'd  do  it  That's  mine  and 
the  old  mother's.  At  any  rate  we'll  keep 
things  trim  and  bright,  hoping  always, 
if  not  just  exactly  expecting  her  to 
come  to  us." 

*'  Indeed,  my  good  Sergeant,  your  lit- 
tlelady  shall  not  forget  you.  We  will 
talk  about  you  to  her.  And  you  will 
come  to  see  her  whenever  you  choose  lo 
come  to  Wickam.  And  again,  I  thank 
you  for  your  invitation  for  us  to  oome 
out  to  the  old  place.  We  will  all  oome. 
And  you  will  make  my  dear  sister  there 
happy  with  your  violets  and  straw- 
berries." 

It  cheered  the  honest  heart  to  think 
his  simple  invitation  was  to  be  product- 
ive of  happiness  to  these  good  friends  of 
his  4)aby  idol,  and  he  brightened  up  as 
Eleanor  had  intended  he  should. 

Miss  Morgan  pressed  him  to  stay  until 
tea  was  ready,  but  his  horror  of  having 
to  bid  Delphme  good-bye,  or  of  hearing 
again  the  childish  voice  raised  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead,  was  too  great  Stoop- 
ing over  the  sofa,  he  took  up  one  little 
tiny  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  rough 
beard  and  upon  his  forehead,  he  dropped 
it  suddenly,  gulped  down  a  rising  sob, 
and  shaking  hands  hastily  with  the  two 
ladies,  strode  toward  the  front  door 
and  out  into  the  rainy  flight  It  clanged 
to  heavily  behind  him  and  awoke  the 
sleeping  child. 

A  bound  and  one  shrill  scream  for 
**Dan,"  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
her  eyes  stretched  wide  with  terror, 
stood  the  poor  little  orphan,  in  tho 
strange  house,  with  strange  eyes  gazing 
pityingly  upon  her. 

••JIow  beautiful  she  is,"  burst  invol- 
untarily from  Evelyn's  lips, who  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  still  while  Eleanor  hast- 
ened toward  the  poor  little  stranger  to 
take  her  within  the  loving  shelter  of  her 
arms. 

And  very  beautiful  the  child  ceftainly 
did  look. 

Her  eyes,  lovely,  big  brown  eyes,  were 
shining  through  the  fast  falling  tears 
which  gemmed  her  long  curiing  lasnea. 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  crimsoned 
with  excitement,  and  during  ber  sleepy 
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her  hair,  whieb  had  been  braided  in  two 
maffiive  plans,  bad  come  loose  from  its 
ribboDS  and  hurif^  about  the  baby  £ace 
IB  great  heavy  masses. 

Eleanoi  held  out  her  arms  encourag- 
ingly. 

**Como,  Delphine,  come  sit  in  my 
kipb  you  are  ^oing  to  be  my  litUe  girl 


The  Infantile  form  was  drawn  up  to  its 
fullest  height^  and  the  tiny  boot  stamped 
with  rage  as  with  flashing  eyes  she 
turned  upon  Eieanor: 

"Fm  not.  I'm  not  Tm  not  I'm 
papa*s  little  girL  Dan  said  papa  was 
gone  tiWfLj  for  a  little  while,  and  I  might 
go  see  him.  Dan  don't  tell  stories.  I 
want  to  go  t<>  papa.  I  want  Dan;  oh! 
Dan,  where  is  you  I "  and  the  wail  which 
followed  upon  the  stormy  gust  pressed 
tears  of  compassion  from  her  two  loving 
hearted  auditors. 

**  Delphi  ne,  don't  you  know  poor  little 
dartine,  that  I  am  the  lady  who  held  you 
in  her  lap  when  she  went  to  see  your  pa- 
pa? And  don't  you  remember  papa 
telling  you  that  I  would  be  good  to  you 
and  love  you?  "  She  approached  the 
little  figure  once  more.  Still  retreating 
and  stamping,  another  storm-gust  burst 
upon  them.  She  ^'didn't  want  anybody 
to  love  her  and  be  good  to  her,  but  papa 
and  Dan.  What  had  they  done  with  Dan  ? 
She  wanted  Dan!    Dan!    Dan!" 

Miss  Morgan  was  almost  at  her  wits' 
end;  as  she  advanced  the  little  om^  re- 
treated; her  exhortations  wore  unavail- 
ing. The  child  she  feared  would  make 
herself  sick.  Just  then  the  door  opened 
and  Max,  astonished,  stood  upon  the 
threshold.  At  a  glance  he  comprehend- 
ed the  situation.  Eleanor  in  pleading 
attitude  and  with  pitying  face—the  child 
defiantly  retreating,  standing  at  bay  in 
baby  despair.  She  had  retreated  almost 
to  the  door,  stooping  quickly  before  she 
was  hardly  aware  that  the  enemy  had 
been  reinforced;  Max  bore  her  captive 
toward  the  fire  in  his  strong  arms.  Her 
unim  prisoned  hands  revenged  this  indig- 
nity done  to  her  small  person.  Into  bis 
short  brown  locks  they  twined  themselves 
viciously.  They  rested  unlovingly  upon 
his  forehead,  nose  and  cheeks  in  raoid 
SDccession,  taking  a  final  fcnp  upon  his 
moustache,  which  made  her  captor  wince 
with  pain. 

*'  What  a  vixen  it  is,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  with  his  prize  still  upon  his  lap 
and  pushing  his  disordered  hair  from  off 


his  eyes»  before  proceeding  to  moral 
suasion. 

Then  tightening  his  hold  around  the 
little  form  until  kicking  and  pummelling 
were  rendered  physical  impossibilities* 
Max  looked  straight  into  the  flashing 
eyes  with  tender  pity  shining  in  his  own. 

"Delphine!" 

Delphine  did  not  answer,  but  the  lids 
drooped  over  the  flashing  eyes*  and  the 
tiny  mouth  quivered  pitifully.  "Does 
Delphine  want  to  know  how  she  can  get 
to  see  papa  again,  and  all  about  Dan?" 

Delphine  did  want  to  know  all  the/e 
was  to  know  about  those  two  mo^t  dear 
to  her  baby  heart  and  she  intimated  her 
desire  between  convulsive  sobs.  **  A  nd 
she  will  be  very  quiet  and  sit  in  Miss 
Morgan's  lap  while  she  tells  her  all  she 
wants  to  know?** 

**Yes," 

Then  Max  gave  her  to  Eleanor  saying, 
*'Take  her.  The  task  is  beyond  me." 
and  he  passed  out  of  the  room.  Com- 
ing back  half  an  hour  later  he  found 
Delphine  sitting  quietly  wtiere  be  had 
left  her.  Eleanor  had  talked  at  length, 
gravely  and  tenderly.  Had  the  baby 
miad  taken  it  all  in?  He  doubted  it; 
for  suddenly  clasping  her  small  hands 
she  exclaimed  rapturously: 

••I  know,  I  know,  Dan  is  gene  for  papa 
and  they'll  come  back  to  Delphine 
fmorrow." 

'^Time  can  do  what  you  cannot,  sister; 
let  patience  have  it«  perfect  work,"  said 
Max,  with  a  smile  of  )>ity  for  baby's  de- 
lusion and  Eleanor's  wasted  eloquence. 


OHAPTES  ni. 

BLEAKOB  SUSrBCTS. 
'•  The  first  sigh  of  lore  is  the  last  of  wifdom."— £a 

A  moot  question!  Whether— is  it 
pleasanter  to  watch  the  progress  of  a 
flower  seed  which  our  own  hand  has 
hidden  away  in  the  germinative  soil- 
swell,  sprout,  shoot  heavenward,  take 
on  its  first  tender  foliage,  finally  burst- 
ing into  flowery  magnificence,  or,  to 
hide  that  seed  away  in  the  ^hcltoring 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  giving  it  no  heed 
until  nature  haa  worked  the  wondrous 
miracle  of  its  ]»erfectio!i  and  it  bui-sts 
upon  us  in  the  plenitude  of  fragrant 
beauty,  intoxicating  the  senses  and  mak- 
ing glad  the  eye? 

A  relevant  question!    Whether— shall 
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I9  after  the  fashion  of  the  )on^  a^o,  ask 
my  readers  to  "imagine  an  interval 
of  seven  uneventful  3'ear8;**  or  else,  beg 
them  to  watch  with  me  the  alow  uu 
foldmg  of  my  small  heroine  from  the 
tender  floweret  which  Sergeant  Dan  bury 
carried  so  gently  in  his  strong  arras 
to  place  safe  within  Eleanor  Morgan's 
fostering  care,  there  to  be  reared  and 
cultured  into  the  ''stately  plant"  of  her 
promiHe. 

In  the  case  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
Master  of  Art«,we  are  told,  at  the  tender 
age  o*^  fourteen  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  reflection  seized  the  helm  be- 
fore he  was  well  out  of  long  clothes. 
But  with  my  heroine,  Miss  Delphine 
Staunton,  a  creature  of  latter-day  medi- 
ocrity, I  am  sure  that  sensation  was  stiil 
in  the  ascendant  when  she  reached  her 
fourteenth  birthday,  which  found  her 
mistress  of  no  art,  save  that  of  winning 
hearts. 

Long  before  that  day  had  rolled  around, 
Delphine  had  come  to  be  not  only  with, 
but  of  the  Morgans.  Eleanor  (who 
found  her  daily  increasing  delight  in  in- 
scribing pure,  good  principles  of  living 
upon  the  fresh  tablets  of  a  girlish  soul), 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
dreaded  to  undertake  the  charge,  so 
docile  was  the  child;  Evelyn,  whose 
share  in  the  formation  of  a  true  woman 
out  of  this  parentless  child  was  not 
slight,  wondered  how  she  had  ever 
dragged  through  the  dull,  lonely  morn- 
ings without  her  sunbeam,  as  she  loved 
to  call  the  child.  Max,  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  a  growing  reputation,  and  a 
long  silky  beard,  followed  with  eyes  full 
of  satisfaction.  The  buoyant  figure  of 
the  pretty  creature  who  was  always  so 
glad  to  offer  some  tender  little  attention 
to  ''poor  dear  tired  old  Max,"  as  soon 
as  he  reached  home,  wondered  how  he 
could  over  have  been  such  a  brute  as  to 
call  her  a  "  calamity." 

To  the  child  herself  those  seven  years 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  glad  succes- 
sion of  sunshine  and  kindness,  and 
beauty  and  fragrance,  during  which  time 
she  grew  in  conscious  stature  and  con- 
scions  beauty,  with  a  heart  brimful  of 
ardent,  trustful  affection  for  the  good 
ijrod  above— for  "Precious  Eleanor," 
"Anirel  Evelyn,"  "Dearest  old  Max," 
and  "  Her  Dan  "—the  old  Sergeant  stand- 
ing very  much  in  the  position  of  a  huge 
Newfoundland  pet-dog  in  his  little 
lady's  affections. 


Are  there  not  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
every  one's  memory  photographs  of  cer- 
tain scenes  or  occurrences,  trivial  and 
perhaps  inconsequent  in  themselveSi 
which  retain  through  many  a  changing 
year?  Yes,  even  until  memory  deaerts 
her  throne,  the  vivid  coloring  of  their 
inception,  while  others,  more  recent  and 
perhaps  more  fateful,  succumbing  to  the 
mellowing  touch  of  time,  grow  pale  and 
paler,  dim  and  dimmer,  until  nothing  re- 
mains to  tell  the  tale  of  their  happen- 
ing, except,  maybe,  a  heart-scar  or  a 
tear-stain. 

When  the  soft  brown  hair  which  was 
the  glory  of  Eleanor  Morgan's  prime, 
lay  in  waves  of  silver  on  her  calmly 
handsome  brow,  she  could  never  sit  by 
an  open  window  in  the  soft  May  time^ 
smelling  the  violets  and  the  hyacinths, 
and  listening  to  the  dull,  lazy  drone  of 
the  beetle,  without  seeing  before  her  a 
trim  little  garden,  a  green  iron-chair  un- 
der a  honey-suckle  vine  occupied  by  the 
slender,  graceful  figure  of  Delphine 
Staunton,  a  huge  straw  garden  hat  shad- 
ing her  pretty  face,  while  her  hands  (sadly 
sun-browned  from  the  amount  of  un- 
skilled labor  she  persisted  in  expending 
upon  Max's  flower-beds)  made  believe  to 
bo  busily  occupied  making  seed  bags  for 
the  coming  time  of  gathering  in  the 
flowery  harvest  Max's  position  in  the 
picture  was  that  of  a  self-absorbed  florist, 
with  no  eyes  nor  thought  for  the  bright^ 
soul-gifted  flower  under  the  honey-suckle 
vine,  so  deep  was  his  interest  in  the  gaudy 
tulip  over  which  he  was  bending,  imi>a- 
tiently  eager  for  the  moment  when  it 
would  burst  into  variegated  splendor  in 
reward  for  bis  gentle  culture  and  patient 
waiting. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  picture 
which  Eleanor  could  possibly  fix  upon  aa 
having  any  bearing  upon  what  had  gone 
before,  or  what  was  to  come  after.  It 
simply  pointed  an  era.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  a  great  surprise;  the  night-faU  of  a 
happy,  care-free  time. 

"Max,"  Delphine  was  saying,  as  she 
sat  in  the  garden-chair  on  that  soft  May 
morning,  "don't  you  think  I  am  a  very 
brave  woman  ?  " 

Still  bending  with  lover-like  solicitude 
over  his  slow-coming  tulip.  Max  an- 
swered without  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  bright  face  under  the  big  gar- 
den-hat! 

"  You  have  appropriated  an  imposing 
adjective  and  a  proud  substantive.    Misa 
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BtAunton,  I  should  like  to  have  you  make 
good  your  claim/' 

"Why,  don't  you  think  ifs  just  as 
braye  as  can  be  for  me  to  defy  public 
opinion  by  being  on  such  good  terms 
with  a  carpenter  and  a  gardener?" 

••The  two  trades  most  honored  by 
time  and  precedent  Surely  the  car- 
pen  tei^s  trade  ought  to  be  held  in  vener- 
ated esteem  by  all  good  Chrstians,  for 
the  gentle  mother  of  the  Christ  whose 
name  they  boast  did  not  disdain  to  con- 
sort with  a  carpenter,  and  as  for  the  an- 
tique respectabUity  of  the  gardener,  I 
need  only  refer  you  to  our  great  proge- 
nitor, Adam." 

**Max.  what  sort  of  spade  and  wheel 
do  you  suppose  were  in  use  when  'Adam 
dug  and  Eve  span?'  Come,  now,  it*s 
your  turn  to  say  your  catechism.  Say  it 
like  a  good  boy." 

"Please  ma'm,  that  isn't  in  my  book." 

•'Don't  know  it?"  nsing  inflection  of 
sarpnse. 

••Don't  know  it  I"  rising  inflection  of 
acknowledgment 

••Is  it  possible  I  have  found  something 
that  my  encyclopaedia  cannot  explain  ?  " 

••Very  many  things  there  are,  sadly 
many,  little  girl,  that  your  encyclonffidia, 
as  you  foolishly  call  me,  cannot  explain. 
After  all,  my  knowledge,  like  your  brav- 
ery, in  fact  like  almost  any  attribute  we 
bungling  mortals  boast  of  possessing,  is 
but  comparative." 

••I  am  consoled  for  synonyms,"  said 
Delphlnc,  folding  her  smliU  hands  over 
the  work  m  her  lap  and  heaving  a  sigh 
of  supreme  satisfaction.  Then  she  sent 
her  restless  eyes  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
down  the  road.  They  informed  her  of 
the  approach  of  a  dashing  equipage.  In 
a  voice  of  tragic  warning  she  called  out 
to  Max,  who,  having  exchanged  his  spade 
for  a  hatchet,  was  dealing  sonorous 
blows  upon  a  broken  fenoe-panel  a  little 
distance  off: 

••Max!" 

••Miss  Staunton!" 

••Hide  your  hatchet" 

••  Wherefore  ?  I  am  no  more  ashamed 
of  my  hatchet  than  was  the  immortal 
George  himself.  Beside,  there  are  no 
cherry  trees  in  jeopardy." 

••But  your  reputation  is." 

•'From  what?" 

'•I  see  a  carriage  coming." 

••Carriages  don't  slander." 

••  B  It  It  is  full  of  ladies,  Max." 

••Oil I    That  is  a  different  statement 


and  increases  the  jeopardy.  How  do  you 
know  there  are  ladies  in  it?  " 

••By  token  of  their  silken  robes  aud 
nodding  plUmes,  sir." 

A  ripple  of  girlish  laughter  and  a 
sounding  blow  from  Max's  hammer,  as 
he  drove  the  last  nail  home,  put  a  period 
to  their  serio-comic  conversation  just  as 
the  prancing  grays  attached  to  the  ad- 
vancing vehicle  came  to  a  stand-still, 
with  a  proud  toss  of  their  flowing  manes 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  stoppage. 
Quietly  laying  down  his  tools  as  the 
driver's  •'oh!  boys,"  informed  him  that 
his  own  gate  was  their  destination,  and 
ridding  himself  of  his  working  gloves  as 
he  advanced,  Mr.  Morgan  assisted  the 
inmates  of  the  vehicle  to  alight,  with  as 
much  sang-froid  as  if  they,  AVickam's 
extreme  fashionables,  had  found  him 
creditably  engaged  in  reading  Black- 
stone,  instead  of  discreditably,  in  mend- 
ing his  garden  fence.  If  the  whole 
truth  must  be  told,  he  did  not  even 
have  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of  his 
occupation,  as,  brushing  any  suspicion  of 
soil  chnging  to  his  gray  cassimeres, 
carelessly  away,  lifting  his  hat  to  greet 
them  in  his  own  gravely  dignified 
fashion,  his  hair  was  discovered  cling- 
ing to  his  broad  white  forehead,  in 
damp  rings,  scandalously  suggestive  of 
manual  labor. 

A  bevy  of  four  gorgeously  arrayed 
young  ladies  alighted  and  fluttered,  pre- 
ceded by  Del  phi ne,  across  Max's  gem  of 
a  garden,  paling  the  tulips  and  dahlias 
into  insignificance  in  their  transit.  Bird- 
like  notes  of  admiration  floated  back 
to  where  Max  had  taken  possession  of 
Delphine's  vacated  seat  and  was  idly 
toying  with  the  tiny  gold  thimble  she 
had  left  there  with  her  discarded  work. 

*'  W  hat  an  exq  uislle  place ! '! 

"Those  superb  petunias! " 

" That  heavenly  solfitaui  I " 

"  What  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  gardener 
Miss  Morgan  must  have." 

Delpbinc  hoped  Max  was  within  hear- 
ing,  asshe  replied  gravely:  "She  has." 

"  How  long  has  she  had  the  treasure  ?  " 

"  lie  was  here  before  I  was  born." 

"What  I  How  in  the  world  docs  she 
manage  to  keep  him  V  " 

'•She  feeds  him  well  My  aunt  Wey- 
land  say?  that  is  the  secret  of  managing 
almost  every  man," 

"But  where  did  she  get  him?" 

"He  was  a  God-sencL  Mr.  Morgan  is 
our  gardener." 
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••Mr.  Morpaii!" 

Four  voices  RJmultaneously  uttered 
Uie  name,  for  that  haudsome  Mr.  Max- 
well Morgan,  attorney  and  counsellor  at 
law,  wa?«  the  object  of  open  admira- 
tion and  secret  adoration  to  more  than 
one  youthful  WIckamiteof  the  soft  sex, 
and  to  find  that  the  hand  for  which 
they  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
their  own  jewelled  ones,  actually  hoed 
and  raked  and  duj^  as  any  hired  man  or 
Irish  ditcher  mls^ht  have  hoed  and  raked 
and  dug,  was  a  most  cruel  shock. 

In  answer  to  the  summon*^  which  Del- 
phine  hastened  to  convey,  Miss  Morjran 
soon  entered  the  parlor,  and  then  came 
tolip:ht  the  occasion  of  this  sudden  influx 
from  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Wick- 
am. 

A  church  fair  was  in  proj?ress!  Would 
not  flTood  Miss  Mor<]:an  assist?  and  there 
were  also  to  be  tableaux,  and  they  had 
come  to  beg  her  to  lend  them  Miss  Del- 
phine.  l^retty  eiris  were  so  scarce  (here 
the  pretty  speaker  looked  conscious  of 
one  notable  exception  to  the  scarcity), 
that  unless  every  one  would  help,  their 
tableaux  would  certainly  prove  a  fail- 
ure. 

Eleanor  had  a  cold  negative  ready, 
but  glancing  at  Del  phi  ne  before  giving 
it,  she  found  her  face  brimful  of  happy 
excitement  It  was  impossible  to  say 
••  no"  with  that  bnght  face  pleading  for 
"yes." 

So  Delphine  was  loaned,  and  the 
ladies  made  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  7AIB  A2n>  THE  TABI^BAUX. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  descent  upon 
Miss  Morgan,  which  resulted  in  the  loan 
of  Delphine  for  the  tableaux,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Wick«*m  Weekly  Watch- 
man a  harmless-looking  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  the  ladies  of  the  Locust 
Street  Church  proposed,  D.  V.,  holding  a 
fair,  for  one  night  only,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church.  For  one  night  only!  Let 
discreet  silence  be  maintained  relative 
to  the  day  before  the  fair,  the  day  of 
the  fair,  and  the  day  after  the  fair.  All 
the  glory,  profit  and  compensation  clus- 
tered round  that  one  night  only.  But 
that  one  night  only  was  an  event  which 
cast  its  shadow  before. 


What  cared  that  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  the  public,  coming  en  masse* 
amiably  bent  upon  being  fleeced,  of  the 
herculean  task  it  had  been  to  convert  a 
weather-stained  tobacco  warehouse  into 
a  fairy  palace  for  one  night  only?  What 
did  they  know  of  the  anguish  which 
filled  Mrs.  Tomlinson's  soul,  becauae 
Mrs.  Robinson's  table  was  just  under  the 
big  chandelier,  when  she  had  said,  from 
the  very  first,  hers  was  going  to  be?  or 
of  the  dismay  of  the  unhappy  woman, 
whose  sole  source  of  revenue  was  straw- 
berries and  ice-cream,  at  the  vicious  re- 
fusal of  the  cream  to  freeze?  or  of  the 
physical  agony  Miss  Walker  was  endur- 
ing from  tight  shoes,  the  while  she  bent 
smilingly  over  her  table  to  persuade  a 
white-bearded  deacon  in  the  Church 
that  the  one  thing  lacking  to  his  perfect 
happiness  here  below  was  possession  of 
some  of  the  handsome  articles  which 
she  would  sell  him  so  low? 

On  to  the  charge  was  the  battle  cry  of 
the  fair  money-changers,  fighting  upon 
the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

The  soundness  of  which  principle  }fr. 
Maxwell  Morgan,  entering  the  rooms  at 
the  advanced  hour  of  eleven,  took  the 
liberty  of  doubting. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  demurrer 
on  his  part  that  Delphine  had  been  al- 
lowed to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
tableaux  which  were  to  form  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  entertainment.  His 
sister^s  promise  he  could  have  nullified; 
but  when  Delphine  herself,  with  hands 
folded  in  petition,  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  eagerness,  had  stood  before  him 
with  her:  *' Please,  dear  Max,  say  yes.'* 
Max  had  said  *'yes"  in  spite  of  bim« 
self,  and  had  escorted  his  sister  and  her 
to  the  rooms  early  in  the  evening,  pron^ 
ising  to  return  at  a  later  hour. 

So  he  did.  But  as  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  his  handsome  head 
towering  above  the  majority,  making 
him  a  conspicuous  target  for  old  ladies 
who  had  just  one  more  chance  left  for 
that  superb  quilt;  young  ladies  who  in- 
sisted upon  selling  him  something  he  did 
not  require;  and  ndddle-aged  ladies  who 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  tailor's 
dummy  of  him  for  the  display  of  a  dress- 
ing-gown, he  repented  him  that  he  had 
allowed  their  fresh  little  Delphine  to  be 
thrown  into  this  whirl. 

At  the  magic  hour  of  midnight  the 
clatter  subsided  as  the  crowd  settled  it- 
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§elf  in  preparatioa  for  the  tableaux. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Morgan  chanced  to  occupy 
seats  behind  a  group  of  young  men 
whose  chatter  was  almost  unendura- 
ble. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through 
the  crowd  as  the  rising  curtain  displayed 
to  their  gaze  Conrad  the  Corsair,  ten- 
derly bearing  the  dark-eyed  (iulnare  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Borne  aloft  upon  the  stalwart  arms  of 
her  bandit  euardlan,  her  lovely  black 
hair  floating  unconfined  down  her  back, 
the  jewelled  rosettes  upon  her  tiny  slip- 
pers touching  the  sword-hilt  upon  the 
Corsair^s  thigh ;  her  splendid  eyes. 
Oriental  in  their  lustrous  darkness,  glow- 
ing with  the  light  of  intense  excitement, 
Delphine  Staunton  gazed  down  upon  the 
crowd,  foi^etting  her  rOle  of  pictur- 
esque calm,  as  she  searched  eagerly 
through  the  crowd  for  the  only  two 
whose  admiration  she  cared  to  win. 

The  girl  that  night,  as  she  stood 
patiently,  while  able  hands  transformed 
her  into  a  happy  likeness  of  the  fair 
Gulnare,  had  received  a  revelation  I  She 
knew  she  was  beautiful  I  And  the  soul 
within  that  budding  form  would  not 
have  been  a  woman*s  soul  had  it  not 
bounded  with  gladness  atthe  thought 

Would  Eleanor  and  Max  think  her 
beautiful  that  night?  Ah!  She  hoped  so; 
and  a  sigh  of  extasy  escaped  from  her 
nch  full  lips  as  she  turned  from  the 
minor  where  she  had  lingered,  in  rapt 
surprise  at  her  own  loveliness,  naively 
unconscious  that  she  was  winning  an 
unmerited  reputation  for  vanity. 

It  took  her  but  a  second  to  descry  Max, 
but  the  delighted  recognition  of  her 
queensliip's  supreme  beauty,  which  sbe 
had  hoped  to  read  in  his  eyes,  was  not 
there.  Instead,  a  sternness  almost 
amounting  to  savageness  sat  upon  his 
brow.  Never  before  had  she  seen  that 
look  upon  Max's  faca 

The  curtain  fell,  and  Gulnare  spring- 
ing nimbly  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Corsair,  sped  back  to  the  greenroom 
with  tears  of  disappointment  welling 
into  her  eyes. 

What  cared  she  that  the  loud  clapping 
of  hands  on  the  other  side  of  the  cur- 
tidn  and  the  vociferous  encores  pro- 
claimed the  success  of  her  appearance? 

Eleanor  had  looked  serious  and  Max 


looked  angry,  and  the  poor  little 
queen  of  the  harem  tore  her  jewelled 
diadem  from  her  brow  with  girlic^h  pet* 
ulance,  just  as  Conrad  came  smilingly 
forward: 

**  They  are  calling  us  back.  Miss  Staun- 
ton." 

**I  am  not  going  back,  Mr.  Hardaway," 
said  the  uncrowned  queen,  with  such  de- 
cision of  voice  and  manner  that  tableau 
number  two  was  put  into  immediate 
preparation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  the 
shadow  was  darkening  on  Max's  brow. 

"  By  Jupiter  I "  cried  one  of  the  youths 
before  mentioned,  '*  isn't  she  a  trump, 
though?" 

"Little  beaaty  and  no  mistake." 

'*  Maybe  if  1  was  that  lucky  dog  Hard- 
away,  I'd  let  go  tonight" 

With  a  blow  of  thunder  and  a  voice 
quivering  with  suppressed  passion,  Mr. 
Morgan  leaned  forward,  and,  touching 
the  last  speaker  smartly  on  the  shoulder 
with  bis  glove,  he  said:  "Sir,  the  young 
lady  you  are  discussing  so  freely  is  a 
member  of  my  family.  You  will  please 
select  another  topic  of  conversation,  and 
that  immediately."  Waiting  just  long 
enough  to  see  that  his  suggestion  was 
acted  upon.  Max,  with  a  face  full  of  dis- 
gust sUently  offered  his  arm  to  his  sister, 
and  together  they  went  in  search  of 
Queen  Gulnare,  just  giving  her  time  to 
find  her  out-door  wraps. 

Pondering  upon  her  brother's  undue 
excitement,  coupling  it  with  the  flash  of 
passionate  admiration  she  had  surprised 
in  his  expressive  eyes,  the  moment  when 
Delphine  had  burst  so  glonousty  upon 
their  view,  followed  by  his  extreme  irri- 
tation at  the  wordy  admiration  of  others. 
Miss  Morgan,  well  versed  in  reading 
men's  souls,  felt  a  great  load  of  anxiety 
settling  down  upon  hers.  Ic  was  trouble 
coming  from  a  source  so  little  suspected 
that  it  took  her  unawares. 

So  the  three  walked  homeward,  Max 
moody,  Eleanor  depressed,  and  Delphme 
tasting  bitterly  that  drop  of  gall  which 
mingles  ever  with  earth's  sweetest 
draughts. 

On  the  day  after  the  fair,  upon  cast- 
ing up  accounts,  the  lady  managers  re- 
turned the  unanimous  decision— a  grand 
suocess— but  there  were  sundry  and  va« 
rious  private  decisions  per  contra. 
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GHAPTEB  V. 

TOMOBBOW. 
**  Tomorrow  I    Tbe  mysteriooe  onknown  gaeati 

Who  cries  to  me:  *  remember.  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  wltb  the  rest,' 
And  I  make  answer:  I  am  saiUfled.'* 

—Lonaf^llow. 

The  next  moram^ic  found  Delphine,  in 
coTimon  with  many  another  youthful 
Wickamite,  suffering  from  a  complaint 
which*  though  traceable,  definable  and 
symptomatica],  being  one  of  the  most 
decided  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to, 
has  never  been  treated  of  scientifically 
by  pathologists.  Traceable  to  undue 
and  excessive  excitement;  definable  as 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  system; 
symptomatica!  as  Indicated  by  white 
cheeks,  heavy  eyes,  and  general  convic- 
tion of  the  hollo wness  of  hfe  and  its 
allurements. 

It  IS  but  proper  to  observe  here,  that 
this  complaint  never  attacks  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old.  Those  in  the 
prime  of  life  are  most  subject  to  it  It 
frequently  becomes  epidemic  after  balls 
and  "lodge  meetings.*'  It  may  be 
called  reaction. 

'*Koneej "  said  ihe  suffering  ex-Queen 
Gulnare  (addressing  Miss  Morgan  by 
tbe  pet  corruption  of  her  Christian 
came,  with  which  she  always  introduced 
&  petition),  ^suppose  we  go  to  see  Dan. 
I  know  the  old  place  is  looking  its  pret- 
tiest now.  and  I  am  so  tired  of  people 
And  thmg&" 

Glancing  toward  the  speaker  over  his 
morning  paper  Max,  was  startled  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  cheeks  and  the  dulness 
of  her  eyes. 

^The  child  is  looking  badly,  Eleanor," 
he  said  quickly;  ^  I  think  her  sugges- 
tion a  good  ona  Take  her  down  to  the 
place  and  let  her  run  around  in  the 
woods  until  sbe  wins  back  the  bloom  she 
has  sacrificed  in  the  good  cause." 

^' Don't  put  it  on  such  a  magnificent 
footing,  Max^  I  begged  Nonee  to  let  me 
act  in  the  tableaux  because  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  fun." 

*'  Well,  and  was  it  not '  f un  ? ' " 

*•  No— it  was  stupid." 

*•  What  made  it  stupid?  " 

*'You." 

"II" 

"  Ye%  you.  Max.  Everybody  told  me, 
before  the  curtain  rose,  that  I  was  beau- 
tifuU  and  I  thanked  them  for  it,  for  oh  I 
Max.  it  does  make  me  feel  so  happy  to 
have  people  praise  me,  and  when  I  stood 
before  the  long  glass  in  the  dressmg-room 


dressed  as  Queen  Gulnare,  I  mtw  that  I 
was  beautiful  and  it  made  me  glad,  and 
I  was  quivering  for  the  curtain  to  rise 
because  I  thought  you  and  Nonee  were 
going  to  be  glad  too,  to  see  me  look  so 
pretty,  and  when  t^e  curtain  roiled  up 
I  looked  about  for  you  two,  and  there 
you  sat;  Konee  looking  as  serious  as  if 
I  had  been  doing  something  awful  and 
you  lookingasglum— as  glum— why  just 
twice  as  glum,  Max,  as  when  Lady  Gay 
jumped  over  the  garden  fence  and  ate 
up  your  finest  gladioluses." 

Max's  sober  face  relaxed  into  a  smile 
of  pity  for  such  genuine  distress. 

*•  But  every  one  else  applauded  All 
the  world  but  my  '  glum  self  seemed  to 
think  you  pretty." 

"What'sall  the  world  to  me— or  I  to 
all  the  world?  That  was  not  what  I 
wanted.  I  wanted  to  make  you  and 
dear  Nonee  happy." 

**  And  do  you  think  you  can  do  that 
simply  by  being  beautiful,  my  dear?" 
interposed  Eleanor,  very  gravely. 

"Not  by  being  beautiful  alone,  Nonee; 
but  does  it  not  give  you  pleasure  to  look  at 
pretty  things  ?  And  when  we  are  pleased 
are  we  not  on  the  way  to  being  made 
happy?" 

**  Undoubtedly.  But,  Delphine,  noth- 
ing mars  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
a  beautiful  face  more  than  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  its  owner." 

"  Self -consciousness  I " 

'*An  amiable  substitute  for  vanity^ 
child,"  said  Max,  somewhat  tartly,  for 
he  began  to  fear  that  the  hurt  to  the 
freshness  of  this  cherished  soul-flower 
of  theirs  w^  greater  than  had  at  first- 
appeared. 

"  Vanity  1"  said  Delphine,  casting 
back  tbe  charge  of  vanity  in  reproach- 
ful tones,  while  she  looked  her  accusers 
proudly  but  sadly  in  the  face,  *'  I  am  not 
vain,  and  it  is  cruel  in  both  of  you  to 
call  me  so.  God  gave  me  my  beauty, 
and  I  thank  Him  for  the  gift,  for  oh  I  I 
do  hate  ugliness  in  man,  or  in  beast^  or 
in  nature.  But  I  no  more  take  credit  to 
myself  for  pleasing  others  with  my  looks 
than  your  roses  do,  Max,  for  making  you 
happy  by  being  beautiful,  or  your  vio- 
lets for  giving  pleasure  by  their  sweet- 
ness. I  think  vanity  is  the  silliest  of  all 
weaknesses  and  I  despise  it  But  if,  by 
self-consciousness,'  Nonee,  you  mean, 
to  reproach  me  for  knowimi  that  I  am 
pretty,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  promise 
to  unknow  iU" 
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-The  cMld  is  right,"  said  Max,  "and 
we,  hei  accusers,  do  acquit  her  of  the 
charf;e  of  that  'silliest  of  all  weaknesses,' 
vanity.  Now,  Mis»  Staunton,  when  shall 
we  pay  Sergeant  Danbury  a  visit  V  " 

** Tomorrow.  Oh!  Max,  tomorrow, 
please." 

"Tomorrow,  then.  JTowgo  make  up 
for  your  loss  of  sleep,"  and,  passing  his 
hand  gently  across  the  young  brow,  as 
if  to  smooth  away  the  shadow  he  had 
helped  Eleanor  fling  there,  he  let  it 
rest  for  a  moment  in  silent  benediction, 
then  stooped  to  print  a  peace-making 
kiss  on  the  upturned  face,  before  leav- 
ing the  house  for  his  office. 

Delphine  was  right  The  old  place 
was  indeed  looking  its  very  prettiest  as 
she  and  Miss  Morgan,  having  dismissed 
their  hired  conveyance  at  the  boundary 
gate,  walked  leisurely  up  to  the  house 
by  way  of  the  live-oak  avenue,  among 
whose  branches  a  multitude  of  happy 
birds  were  rejoicing  in  the  golden  flood 
of  light  cast  into  their  leafy  fastnesses 
by  the  setting  sun. 

"Let  us  surprise  them,  Konee."  Del- 
phine had  suggested,  and  nothing  loth 
to  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  pure  coun- 
try air;  Miss  Morgan  had  dismissed  the 
carriage  and  consented  to  this  walk. 

The  premises  had  been  very  much  im- 
proved within  a  few  years,  through  the 
devoted  energy  of  Sergeant  Danbury. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  and 
" the  old  mother"  were  sitting  out-doors 
upon  a  side  terrace,  in  placid  enjoyment, 
he  of  his  pipe,  she  of  that  soberly  en- 
gaging volume,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest, 
both  of  the  Lord's  blessed  sunshine, 
when  suddenly  that  sunshine  was  shut 
out  from  the  old  soldier's  vision  by  a 
bandage  of  white  fingers. 

•*The  litUe  lady  I  God  bless  the  bits  of 
hands,  there's  not  another  pair  like  them 
this  side  of  where  His  angels  stand." 

"You  stupid  Dan,  when  will  you  stop 
flattering  me  in  that  ridiculous  fashion  ?  " 

"  Flattery,  I  take  it^  little  lady,  isialse 
praise,"  and  stupid  Dan  bustled  about 
in  an  ecstasy  of  welcome  to  bring  seats 
for  his  two  visitors. 

"Now,  Dan,"  said  my  Lady  Paramount, 
locating  her  low  wicker  rocking-chair 
(which  was  religiously  regarded  as  sacred 
to  her  use)  where  she  could  get  the  best 
view  of  the  calm  woodland  scenery  sur- 
rounding her  home,  "begin  and  tell  me 
just  what  you  and  the  mother,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  chickens,  and  all  the 


rest  of  my  pets  have  been  doing  since  I 
was  here." 

Thus  summoned  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  before  the  highest  earthly  tri- 
bunal his  fiimple  soul  acknowledged,  the 
old  Sergeant  answered  promptly: 

"  By  way  of  work,  planting  out  horse- 
chestnuts  in  your  cross  walk,  that's  to 
lead  to  the  pond  under  the  willows.  By 
way  of  rest,  smoking  the  handsome  pipe 
you  brought  me  last  time,  while  I  carved 
them  cedar  brackets  you  was  saying 
you'd  like  to  have  for  your  flowei-vases, 
By  way  of  pleasure,  looking  forward  to 
this  blessed  coming  of  good  Miss  Morgan 
and  you.  That's  about  all«  little  lady, 
and  a  poor  showing  it  makef*  when 
you  come  to  sum  it  up  in  words.  I  think 
the  flowers  and  the  chickens  can  show  a 
better  record  after  all,  for  they've  been 
growing  and  getting  handsomer  against 
your  coming." 

"Don't  you  go  to  doing  either,  Dan, 
for  if  you  should  grow  any  more  I  would 
have  to  go  up  stairs  to  look  you  in  the 
eyes,  and  if  you  should  get  handsomer 
you  wouldn't  be  the  dear  old  Dan  I've 
been  abusing  ever  since  I  could  talk. 
And  the  mother?"  Miss  Staunton's 
rocking-cbalr  performed  a  feat  to  which 
well-bred  rocking-chairs  are  not  much 
given:  it  revolved  upon  one  rocker  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  its  occupant's 
bright  eyes  to  bear  upon  this  diminutive 
mother  of  a  gigantic  son. 

To  Delphine's  inquiry  she  an- 
swered, serving  the  Lord,  child,  ac- 
cording to  my  dim  lights.  Lending  a 
helping  hand  to  snatch  brands  from  the 
burning,  and  only  asking  that  it  may 
please  One  above  to  let  me  stay  in  this 
vale  of  tears  long  enough  to  see  them 
that  is  straying  into  the  broad  road  of 
destruction,  before  my  very  eyes,  turn 
to  Jesus." 

"Thafsme,  the  mother  means,"  said 
the  Sergeant,  cheerfully  and  generously 
con.ienting  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  brand 
in  the  burning,  or  a  straying  sheep,  or 
anything  else  iniquitous,  so  that  his 
mother^s  sweeping  attack  upon  sinners 
should  take  on  a  personal  and  not  a 
general  tone,  thereby  giving  offence. 

"No,  Dan,"  said  Delphine  with  a  mer- 
ry laugh,  "I  am  sure  the  mother  means 
me,  for  she  is  always  telling  me  how 
wicked  I  am." 

"  It  is  my  duty,  child.  Does  not  the 
Lord's  book  tell  you  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  despise  it  not?  " 
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••  Well,  mother  Danbuix  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  despise  it,  but  at  present  I  would 
rather  receive  some  more  news,  after 
which  a  little  more  instruction,  so  that 
between  Dan*8  news  and  your  instruction 
I  will  be  nice  sandwiched.  Proceed, 
Sergeant  Who  is  dead,  and  who  is  mar- 
ried, and  who  is  gone,  and  who  has 
come  V  *' 

''The  old  brindle  steer  is  dead,  little 
lady,  and  Squire  Vincent's  daughter  is 
married.  Good  old  parson  Dawson's 
gone,  and  a  new  minister,  that  they  do 
say  is  just  a  second  St  Paul,  or  which- 
ever was  the  best  of  that  old  time  lot,  is 
come  in  his  place." 

'*Poor  old  Brindle  I  Tell  me  something 
more  about  your  new  minister.  I  like 
new  people.**  • 

•*  Well,  you  see,  little  lady,  he's  more 
in  the  mother's  line  of  trade  than  in 
mine;  better  ask  her.  All  I  know  is  his 
name  is  the  Reverend  Harris  Samuels.** 

*'  A  most  God-like  youth,  and  one  who 
will  surely  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,*' 

"Does  he  preach  good  sermons 
mother?  *' 

"None  better  since  the  disciples 
learned  from  the  Lamb  how  to  talk 
with  sinning  man." 

"  And  reads  the  service  well? " 

"  As  if  taught  by  them  above." 

"Now  then,  Nonee,  we  will  go  to  see 
this  second  St  Paul  for  ourselves  tomor- 
row, won't  we  V" 

The  little  church  in  which  the  Rev. 
Harris  Samuels  held  forth  was  as  modest 
and  unpretending  a  building  as  was  ever 
erected  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  a 
plain  weather-boarded  oblong  room,  en- 
tered by  way  of  a  small  portico,  over  the 
sides  and  roof  of  which  a  glorious  cloth 
of  gold  rose,  climbed  and  entwined  itself 
gracefully,  casting  beauty  and  sweetness 
about  the  rough  boards,  as  if  lovingly 
intent  upon  hiding  their  ugliness  from 
unkind  looks.  The  church  stood  in  a 
clump  of  magnificent  forest  trees,  scarce 
over  a  mile  from  the  dwelling-house  on 
the  Staunton  place,  and  as  the  way  all 
along  was  pleasantly  wooded,  Eleanor 
and  her  ward  preferred  walking  to 
riding. 

They  were  a  little  late  in  arriving. 
Delphine  had  tarried  too  long  in  her 
morning  visits  to  her  various  quadruped 
and  feathered  pensioners,  and  as  they 
stepped  within  the  shadow  of  the  rose- 
tree  the  Benedictua  was  being  sung  by  a 


sparse  but  sweet-voiced  choir,  aided 
by  a  small  melodeon,  evidently  handled 
by  a  master  hand. 

Miss  Morgan  and  Delphine  paused 
outside,  preferring  to  enter  at  its  close. 
With  somewhat  of  girlish  curiosity  the 
latter  glanced  towards  the  reading- 
desk,  where  stood  the  youthful  pastor 
of  this  simple  flock.  His  eyes  (a  deep 
violet  eye,  made  deeper  by  very  long 
and  dark  lashes)  rested  calmly  upon  the 
singers  with  no  tragic  straining  after 
holy  abstraction,  but  with  the  rational 
look  of  a  good  man  listening  with  sober 
pleasure  to  God's  praises,  though,  maybe, 
not  sung  by  first-class  artists.  He  was  far 
from  vigorous  in  appearance;  slender  al- 
most to  attenuation,  he  was  still  srikingiy 
graceful;  his  face  was,  without  being 
strictly  handsome,  winning  in  the  ex- 
treme, from  the  gentleness  of  his  expres- 
sion, the  beauty  of  his  mouth  (clothed 
simply  with  a  dark  mustache),  and  the 
luminous  charm  of  his  eyes.  But  never 
were  physical  attractions  bestowed  upon 
one  who  valued  them  less.  For,  with  a 
pure  heart,  a  clear  head  and  an  exalted 
soul,  Harris  Samuels  had  entered  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  to  do  wilh  bis 
might  what  his  hands  found  there  to  do» 
and  a  most  efficient  laborer  was  he  prov- 
ing himself  to  be. 

Remembering  the  text  was  not  our 
Delphine's  forte,  and  yet  the  time  never 
came  when  she  could  not  have  told  you 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuels  took  his  text 
on  that  bright  May  Sabbath  from  St 
John,  the  third  chapter  and  sixteenth 
verse: 

"  So  God  loved  the  worid,  that  He  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that 
all  that  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  should  have  everlasting  life." 

"So God  hved  the  world."  The  words 
were  repeated  softly  and  tenderly  by  the 
young  pastor,  as  if  he  too  loved  the 
world  after  the  manner  of  Him  he 
preached.  And  then  there  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  few  gathered  there  to- 
gether (and  into  their  souls,  too,  let  us 
hope)  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

Deep  into  the  tenderly  receptive  nature 
of  Delphine  Staunton  sunk  the  holy  in- 
fluences of  that  day.  Through  the  opened 
windows  her  glance  (not  so  faithful  to 
the  speaker  as  her  ears  to  his  discourse) 
cook  in  (somewhat  as  an  illustration  to 
the  text)  glimpses  of  the  far  away 
blue  skies  where  dwelt  that  God  who  80 
loved  the  world  that  He  filled  it  full  of 
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beauty.  Nearer  fltill  the  solemn  shadows 
of  the  grand  old  oaks  inclined  the  heart 
to  graver  meditation  ui>on  the  wisdom 
mingling  with  that  love  in  all  His  provis- 
ioDs  for  the  welfare  of  angratelul  men. 

The  discourse  was  wisely  brought  to  a 
coDclusion  before  weariness  came  io  to 
displace  the  rapt  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation« 

•*Nonee,"  said  Delphi  ne,  as  they  two, 
with  Dan  and  the  mother,  walked  home- 
ward through  the  pleasant  woodland, 
••I  have  had  four  tomorrows  this  week, 
but  Done  of  them  have  been  so  per- 
fect as  this." 

"Tell  me  of  your  four  tomorrows," 
answered  Eleanor,  long  since  too  famil- 
iar with  the  girl's  original  and  often- 
times happy  way  oi'  putting  things  to 
comment  upon  it. 

"On  Wednesday,  my  tomorrow  was  to 
bring  me  the  gayest,  happiest  time  a  girl 
ever  had;  for  I  was  to  be  Queen  Gulnare, 
and  to  have  a  life-time  of  fun  in  that  one 
fair  night  But  somehow  or  other,  it 
was  not  a  happy  time  at  all.  There  was 
so  much  fretting  and  worrying  and  lit- 
tle sly  ill-nature  among  the  women  that 
Ifelt  like  exclaiming  aloud:  "From  all 
blindness  of  heart;  from  pride,\  ain  glory, 
and  hypocrisy;  from  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  good 
Lord  deliver  us  I" 

On  Thursday,  my  tomorrow  was  to 
bring  me  a  shower  of  compliments  and 
pretty  things  from  you  and  Max,  and  I 
was  to  be  treated  with  distinguished 
consideration  as  a  successful  debutante, 
have  a  holiday  from  books  and  feel 
grand  generally.  Instead  of  which  it 
was  the  saddest  tomorrow  of  them 
all,  for  1  got  snubbed  by  you  and 
Max,  and  was  told  to  go  to  sleep,  rather 
than  made  much  ol 

On  Friday,  my  tomorrow  was  my 
trip  out  here,  which  was  pleasant 
enough  in  anticipation  and  in  reality.  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  that  one 
except  that  there  was  not  much  novelty 
about  it    It  was  simply  nice. 

But  this  day  has  been  Saturday's  to- 
morrow, and  oh  I  what  a  happy  day  it 
has  been.  Nonee,  do  you  know  I  could— 
I  think  I  could  be  very  good,  with  Mr. 
Samuels  to  help  me. 

Yes,  this  has  been  the  best  tomorrow 
of  them  all. 

All  through  that  day  life  seemed  to 
be  a  very  earnest  affair. 

The  winds,  whiaoering  through  her 


ancestral  oaks,  breathed  solemn  mes- 
sages to  her  awakened  souL  The  birds 
singing  in  their  branches  were  but  echo- 
ing to  her  vivid  fancy,  the  sweet  hymn 
with  which  that  day's  services  had 
closed  in  the  little  wooden  church. 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  seemed  a  commandment  of 
such  solemn  import,  such  easy  observ- 
ance. 

CHAPTER  VL 

▲  SOUIi  nr  JBOPASDT. 

'*  To  flDd  A  noble  Boal  It*  fftln :  It  !■  nobler  to  keep 
Ir ;  ADd  tbe  noblest  and  m<f*%  difflcalt  it  to  mto  tb»( 
wbloh  to  already  lott/'— HsKDcm. 

The  household  of  the  Rev.  St  John 
Ames  was  subject,  once  in  a  while,  to 
stagnation,  physical,  moral  and  mental, 
when  life  and  the  interest  of  life  were 
thoroughly  becalmed. 

What  other  possible  resultant:  given 
—June's  radiant  heat.  Sabbath  day  re- 
strictions, and  the  necessity  for  *' set- 
ting a  good  example,"  with  no  greater 
facilities  for  conquering  the  old  man 
Adam  than  other  folks  are  blessed 
with. 

With  what  divine  element  or  admix- 
ture of  holiness  do  we  accredit  the  feeble 
mortality  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  minister's  family,  that  their 
most  innocent  peccadilloes,  their  slight- 
est trespass  should  elicit  such  agonies  of 
surprise? 

Alas  I  then,  for  the  reputation  of  those 
should-be-perfects,  the  Ames,  on  that 
radiant  Sunday  in  June,  which  found 
them  stagnant  For,  after  all,  that  con- 
secrated houseltold  was  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  affsetions  and 
passions,  in  no  important  wise  differing 
from  yours  and  mine,  iniquitous  reader. 

In  the  family  sitting-room.  Miss  Susie 
Ames  and  her  brother  Augustus  were 
avenging  themselves  on  fate  by  open 
denunciation  of  its  hard  decrees. 

Susie  had  expressed,  not  for  the  first 
time  by  many,  her  sense  of  the  hard- 
ship of  a  minister's  family's  life. 

"I  say  Susan,  why  not  follow  my  ex- 
ample?" 

**To  do  that  often,  would  involve  a 
saint  in  trouble." 

"Sharp  I  by  George  I  I  am  afraid 
church-going  has  a  tendency  to  acidify 
our  temper.  I  shall  forewarn  the  Rev. 
of  the  danger  of  compulsory  attendance 
on  your  part" 
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"By  Geor{;^e!  Au^ustus^  do  you  sup- 
pose that  in  all  Wickam  there  is  an- 
other young  man,  who  passes  for  a 
gentleman,  that  speaks  as  coarsely  as 
you  do?" 

"Can't  tay.  Will  inquire  for  your 
benefit" 

"  And  you  a  minister's  son  too!  " 

'*  Well,  my  minister's  daughter,  there 
is  this  difference  between  us.  I  never 
advertised  as  a  saint.  Don't  bank 
much  on  my  company  manners.  But 
when  it  comes  to  private  home  spiteful- 
ness  I  bow  me  in  admiration  of  your 
superior  talents.  You  can  beat  me  too 
easily  to  talk  about  it." 

Miss  Ames's  face  flushed  crimson,  and 
she  slapped  spitefully  at  a  fly  which 
had  all  the  family  traits  of  pertinacity 
and  a(;gravatln$i:nes8  of  the  individual 
on  the  study  window.  Else,  surely,  it 
would  have  long  since  given  up  the  effort 
to  extract  sweetness  from  that  brown 
mole  on  the  young  lady's  under  hp, 
which  any  fly  of  the  slightest  observation 
would  have  known  by  Uiis  time  to  be 
flavorless. 

"Do  you  know  your  part  of  that  new 
voluntary,  Gus?"  she  asked,  presently, 
in  a  soothing  voice.  For  Augustus  was 
such  an  uncouth  savage  that  unless  he 
was  mollified  before  they  left  the  house 
for  church,  the  whole  world  could  see 
he  had  been  in  a  temper,  and  church 
lime  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 

"No!"  savagely. 

"Come.    I  will  practice  it  with  you." 

"Thanks,  no;"  and  Mr.  Ames  stretch- 
ed his  h«andsome  person  luxuriously  out 
upon  the  settee,  in  preparation  for  an- 
other nap,  triumphing  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  leaving  Susie  in  that  comfort- 
able position,  known  as  being  on  "  pins 
and  needles." 

"Augustus,"  (despairingly)  "don't  go 
to  sleep  now,  it  is  almost  church  time." 

"Church  be  hanged!" 

"And  father  will  be  so  angry  with 
you." 

"  Father  be—" 

"Augustus!" 

"Su— San!" 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  dog—"  began  Susie 
hysterically. 

"And  bay  the  moon,"  her  brother 
inttjrpolated  drowsily. 

"Than  be  a  minister's  daughter,  from 
whom  perfection  is  looked  for,  with  such 
a  brother  to  keep  one's  temper  at  boil- 
ing point." 


"The  greater  the  cioss^the  greater 
the  crown,  my  dear." 

"Then  my  crown  ought  to  be  very 
great  because—" 

"You  are  so  very  cross.  Yes,  dear^ 
quite  right.  Good  night.  Now  I  lay 
me  down  to — deep." 

So  when  the  Bev.  St  John  emerged 
from  his  study,  satisfied  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enlighten  his  people  about 
the  victorious  Chedorlaomer  in  the  val- 
ley of  Siddim,  he  found  his  wife  and 
daughter  vainly  trying  to  arouse  Augus- 
tus to  a  sense  of  his  condition  and  his 
duty.  The  while  Susie  petulantly  ex- 
plained how  closely  she  had  remained 
with  him  all  evening  to  prevent  this 
very  catastrophe,  and  how  hard  she  had 
tried  to  get  him  to  practice  the  voluntary 
with  her,  and  how  she  had  talked  to  him 
about  his  duty  as  a  minister's  son— ^ until 
her  partial  hearers  were  fully  convinced 
that  Susan  had  been  her  own  angelic 
self  through  the  whole  ordeal. 

For  a  moment  the  Bev.  St  John  stood 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  first-bom, 
gazing  as  the  old  Boman  might  have 
gazed  when  about  to  utter  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  sons  of  his  loins: 

"  Let  the  boy  alone— "  was  all  he  said 
—and  turned  away  to  get  him  to  his 
pulpit 

So  they  let  the  boy  alone— but  in  the 
mother's  tender  soul,  that  evening,  the 
weight  of  his  eri'or  lay  like  molten  lead 
—and  try  as  she  would  to  give  all  her 
thoughts  to  God  and  Mr.  Ames— yearn- 
ingly they  wandered  back  to  the  little 
sitting-room — where  upon  the  settee  lay 
stretched  the  handsome  boy  who  should 
have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
waning  years— who  promised  to  be  their 
shame  and  grief. 

"Augustus  Ames  you  are  a  pitiful 
sneak!" 

The  accusation  rang  out  upon  the 
darkened  stillness  of  the  little  sitting- 
room  in  the  parsonage  in  such  soom-la- 
den  accents,  that  to  see  the  accused 
shrivel  into  nothingness  where  he  lay, 
would  have  been  no  matter  of  marvel. 

And  maybe  so  he  would  have  shriv- 
elled, had  biii  accuser  stood  before  hiih 
in  the  gloaming,  clothed  in  the  flesh  of 
a  fellow-man.  adding  the  curi  of  a  lip, 
or  the  flash  of  an  eye,  to  the  stinging 
lash  of  the  words. 

But  it  was  only  conscience,  who  was  not 
dead  but  sleeping,  in  Augustus  Ames's 
bosom,and  was  sometimes  so  sore  pressed 
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by  his  short  coinings  as  to  lift  up  its 
voice  in  his  hours  of  loneliness  and  de- 
jection to  utter  its  reproaches  aloud. 

What  with  the  darkness  and  the  still- 
ness and  the  dejection  bom  of  reaction, 
it  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  con- 
science to  make  one  more  effort  for  his 
redemption. 

But  where  is  the  man  that  wiU  sit 
quietly  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  con- 
fidence like  a  chidden  child?  Conscience 
had  called  him  a  "  pitiful  sneak/'  and 
he  had  sullenly  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge,  for  it  was  so  particularly  true  of 
him  on  that  particular  occasion.  He 
had  sneaked  out  of  that  evening's  at- 
tendance at  church  and  there  was  no 
other  word  for  it  He  had  not  been 
asleep  when  Susie  began  her  assault; 
had  heard  every  word  said.  It  had  been 
hard  to  lie  quiet  when  his  mother's  gen- 
tle voice  pleaded  to  him. 

With  him,  haunting  him,  dogging  him 
went  the  image  of  his  mother's  sad  face. 
How  many  of  the  furrows  on  that  gen- 
tie  forehead  had  her  son  ploughed? 
The  desire  to  make  the  amende  seized 
upon  him.  He  would  go  to  church, 
late  as  it  was»  just  for  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  that  dear  mother.  He  would 
bnng  her  home  leaning  on  his  arm. 
They  would  walk  slowly,  very  slowly  to 
get  out  of  ear-shot  of  his  father  and 
Susie  (God  help  him,  he  sometimes 
feared  he  was  learning  to  hate  his  sis- 
ter), and  then  he  would  tell  his  mother 
how  much  ashamed  of  himself  he  was, 
and  how  much  in  earnest  he  was  about 
reformation. 

In  pursuance  of  these  good  intentions 
he  walked  very  rapidly  toward  the 
church,  as  does  a  man  who  feels  him- 
self noue  too  sure  of  himself,  conscious- 
ly full  of  those  doubts  which  are 
traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the  good  we 
oft  might  win  by  fearing  to  attempt. 

He  arrived  at  the  church  door  brimful 
of  good  intentions  and  courage.  The 
bnght  lights  streaming  out  upon  him 
seemed  to  welcome  him  and  beckon  him 
on  encouragingly.  He  paused  for  a  sec- 
ond, for  it  was  not  so  easy  to  enter  amid 
all  those  curious  eyes,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  wandering  glances,  to  reach 
the  minister's  pew  just  under  the  pulpit. 

The  services  were  concluded  and  the 
sonorous  voice  of  his  Rev.  Father  was 
ringing  harshly  out  over  the  listening 
congregation,  in  wrathful  commentaries 
upon  the  sin  of  rebellion  in  general,  a 


vein  suggested  by  the  sin  of  that  par- 
ticular rebel,  Bera,  who  fought  against 
Chedorlaomer  in  the  valley  of  Siddim, 
some  time  ago. 

Augustus's  feet  refused  to  carry  him 
farther.  He  wished  he  had  not  come  so 
far.  His  eyes  were  fastened  on  his 
father's  stem  face;  and  every  word  that 
fell  from  those  merciless  lips  seemed 
hurled  straight  at  him  as  he  stood  out 
there  in  the  outer  darkness  wnich  was 
but  symbolical  of  that  worse  darkness, 
into  which  he  supposed  he  would 
eventually  be  cast,  as  the  reward  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 

He  was  a  rebel  I  Had  rebelled  that 
very  night  against  parental  authority. 
Maybe  some  of  the  fierce  earnestness 
which  seemed  to  inspire  his  father's 
denunciation  of  rebels,  was  but  the  le- 
gitimate result  of  his  own  disobedience^ 

Stern  as  his  father's  face  always  look- 
ed, seen  by  the  glare  of  his  pulpit  lamps, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  his 
own  excited  fancy,  it  looked  unusually 
so  to  Augustus;  then  how  could  he  mus- 
ter the  courage  to  face  those  accusing 
eyes,  as  he  would  have  to  do,  on  his  way 
to  his  mother's  side  ?  Better  not  risk  it 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not  carry  out  that 
little  plan  about  comforting  his  mother; 
but,  "by  George,"  it  took  more  "pluck" 
than  he  was  master  of,  to  face  "father 
when  his  blood  was  up."  He  would  go 
back  to  the  house  and  wait  for  them  to 
come  home;  then  when  the  dear  mother 
came  to  his  bed-room,  as  she  always  did 
the  last  thing  at  night^  he  would  pour  out 
all  his  bottled-up  remorse. 

There  was  plenty  of  time,  though, 
when  father  got  on  one  of  his  Old  Testa- 
ment texts.  It  took  him  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  introduce  the  people  he 
was  going  to  preach  about  to  the 
congregation,  another  quarter  to  give 
them  a  lesson  in  ancient  geography,  still 
another  to  tell  them  what  he  thought 
about  all  those  old-time  folks,  and  the 
last  quarter  to  tell  them  what  they  ought 
tothiuK.  Besides  his  "in  conclusions" 
and  his  "  one-more-words  "  consumed  a 
good  section  of  anothi  r  hour,  so  he  was 
quite  safe  to  drop  in  at  Judge  VVeyland's 
on  his  way  home,  and  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments with  his  aunt  Catherine,  who, 
somehow  or  other,  was  always  gay  and 
chatty,  and  handsome  and  happy. 

He  was  later  getting  home  than  he  ex- 
pected to  be.  A  light  was  burning  in 
his  own  bed-room  windows.    He  walked 
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softly  round  by  the  gravel  walk  until  be 
reached  the  vvinq^  in  which  it  was  lo- 
cated. The  curtains  were  undrawn, 
Sittinefby  the  little  table  was  his  mother; 
tho  lamp  shone  on  her  face— sad  and 
t  »ar- stained;  she  started  and  gave  a 
nen^ous  little  shriek,  as  Augustus  plac- 
ii?  one  hand  on  the  low  sill,  sprang 
lightly  into  the  room. 

"Motherl  Fve  been  makmg  your 
heart  ache  again.  I  am  a  wretch.  But 
I  love  you,  darling  mother,  and  maybe 
if  you'll  still  try  to  believe  in  me  a  little, 
ni  pull  through  all  right  yet" 

And  the  mother  did  the  only  thing 
there  was  for  her  to  do.  She  kissed  him, 
and  asked  God  to  bless  her  boy. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

**A  well  hroachc  np  dog. 
Beast  or  b.idy,  education  Bboald  aye  be  minded.'* 

"Scott. 

"  You  are  wanted  at  home— come  at 
once— leave  the  child  where  she  is. 

Max." 

It  was  this  telegram,  laconic  in  ex- 
pression, mystifying  m  tendency,  which 
sent  Miss  Morgan  back  to  Wickam  on 
the  Monday  following  her  arrival,  when 
she  had  fully  intended  to  stay  the  two 
promised  weeks  with  Delphine,  at  the 
old  place. 

The  call  must  be  very  urgent  to  induce 
cool,  deliberate  Max  to  telegraph,  and 
although  the  injunction,  to  **  leave  the 
child  where  she  was,"  appeared  unac- 
countable and  vexatious,  she  bad  learned 
from  experience  that  Max  seldom  pre- 
ferred idle  requests,  so  it  was  probable 
he  had  better  reasons  than  she  could 
guess  at  for  wanting  Delphine  to  remain 
where  she  was. 

The  ommous  yellow  envelope  (which 
used  as  they  so  often  are  to  speed  the 
dart  which  is  to  pierce  some  tender  lov- 
ing heart,  with  the  cruel  intelligence  of 
calamity,  death,  or  ruin— is  seldom  torn 
open  with  untremulous  fingers)  was 
handed  to  Miss  Morgan  just  as  she  had 
risen  from  the  tea-table, 

"Going  home!"  a  girlish  wail  of  dis- 
appointment greeted  her  announced  in- 
tention. "  Why  we've  just  begun  to  en- 
joy ourselves,  haven't   wc,  DanV" 

"You  shall  not  be  disappointed  of 
your  visit.  Max  especially  tells  me  to 
leave  you  here  to  finish  it  And  when 
you  get  tired  of  people  and  things. 


down  here,  the  Sergeant  will  bring  yea 
back  to  us. 

"  Thanks,  dear,  good  Nonee.  It  is  so 
delicious  out  here  now,  with  the  bright 
colors  in  the  Heavens  above,  and  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  all  seeing  which  can  fling  the  gay- 
est banner  to  the  breeze.  What  is  there 
in  red  and  green  Wickam  that  oould 
lure  one  back  from  this  green  velvet 
grass,  dotted  all  over  with  Dan's  bright 
zeniasand  portulaccas;  or  that  gorgeous 
blue  sky  all  smeared  with  gold,  and  pur- 
ple, and  red,  and  lilac  in  great  dashes,  as 
if  the  angel  who  had  charge  of  the  Heav- 
enly scenery  had  grown  lazy,  and 
dragged  his  paint-brush  listlessly  across 
the  blue;  or  our  ambitious  little  Lake, 
that  thinks  to  reflect  all  the  glory  above 
until  the  geese  go  splashing  into  it  and 
break  its  cloud  pictures  up  into  wee  bits." 

Eleanor  smiled  her  usual  indulgent 
smile  at  this  girlish  rhapsody.  Dan  de- 
clared that  the  little  lady  was  talking 
the  old  place  into  beauty,  while  mother 
Danbury  interrupted  her  eloquence  to 
charge  her  with  impiousness  and  irrev- 
erance  by  talking  of  the  skies  as  if  they 
were  but  a  bit  of  painted  scenery  and 
the  angels  no  better  than  white  washers. 

Delphm©  just  turned  her  big  brown 
eyes  upon  the  "unco  guid "  woman,  in 
that  inquiring  fashion  she  had  about  her, 
whenever  novel  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo  fell  under  her  observation,  and 
then  returned  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"Theie's  nothing  in  red  and  green 
Wickam  to  lure  one  back  unless,  maybe, 
it  might  be  Evelyn  and  Max,"  Eleanor 
was  saying  in  a  musing  manner  as  if  tax- 
ing memory  to  recall  one  good  thing 
within  the  despised  brick  and  mortar 
limits. 

"OhI  Nonee, I  am  a  wretch." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  now  let  us  talk  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do  when  I've  left 
you  to  your  own  wayward  devices." 

"Oh!  I  am  going  to  be  just  as  good  as 
gold,  and  mind  every  word  mother  Dan- 
bury  and  Dan  say  to  me." 

Miss  Morgan's  face  was  brimful  of 
incredulity;  "  provided  alwaysthey  take 
good  care  not  to  say  a  word  which  does 
not  t  lly  with  your  own  wishe^^" 

Even  the  old  Sergeant's  rugged  face 
had  an  unbelieving  look  about  it  But 
although  she  somewhat  doubted  that 
promise  of  obedience.  Miss  Morgan  knew 
the  child  (as  the  fast-budding  woman  was 
still  called  in  her  adopted  home)  to  be 
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tniatwortby  in  every  way.  For  she  had 
so  far  fulfilled  her  promise  to  the  girl's 
dying  father,  as  to  have  made  of  Del- 
phine  a  true*  brave-hearted  girl,  afraid 
of  nothing,  but  a  meanness  or  a  lie. 

So  she  travelled  back  towards  Wickam. 
with  her  heart  much  fuller  of  anxiety 
concerning  Max's  mysterious  telegram, 
than  about  Delphine. 

That  young  lady  inaugurated  the  novel 
rOle  of  obedience  to  her  slave,  Sergeant 
D&nbury,  by  promptly  laughing  to  scorn 
his  first  feeble  effort  to  enforce  it 

"But  then  you  know,  Dan,"  she  re- 
torted, when  reminded  of  her  promise 
to  M  iss  Morgan, "  that  meant  I  was  going 
to  mind  every  sensible  word  you  said. 
And  I  am  sure  that  Nonee  herself  woald 
never  object  to  my  taking  a  walk  by  my- 
self, through  those  solemn  old  woods. 
Why  it  is  just  like  going  to  vespers  I " 

"Trust  a  feminme  for  leaving  a  door 
open  behind  her  back,  to  slip  through, 
when  promises  get  burdensome.  But, 
little  lady,  I  never  spoke  better  sense 
in  my  life  than  when  I  objected  to  your 
prowlin'  through  them  woods  by  your- 
self." 

*•  Wolves  prowl,  Dan;  young  ladies 
saunter." 

"Saunter,  then,  if  the  word  will  better 
it  any.  If  the  holes  wem't  all  dug 
and  them  young  trees  laying  by 'em 
begging  to  be  planted,  I'd  drop  all  holds 
and  go  with  you  myself.  I'll  be  there  to 
bring  you  back  safe,  anyways." 

"Dan,  do  you  take  me  for  a  baby?  " 

"I  'most  wish  I  could.  Missy." 

"Or  a  coward?" 

"•A  coward  I'  Two  lions  rolled  into 
one  couldn't  make  you  afraid." 

"  Yes,  they  could,  Dan ;  don't  fib.  Are 
the  woods  haunted." 

"  By  nothin'  more  terrifyin'  than  rab- 
bits and  squirrels,  as  I've  ever  heard." 

"Then,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothin'  lady,  its  just  the  lonesome- 
ness  of  the  thing  I  don't  like.  You  so 
little  and  tender  and  the  trees  so  big 
and-" 

"Tough.  Weil  I  don't  propose  to  run 
agamst  them  nor  try  to  eat  them;  so 
their  toughness  will  not  afflict  my  ten- 
derness." 

"Anyways,  take  Blucher  along.  He'll 
be  some  company."  So  he  laid  down  his 
spade,  and  without  waiting  for  her  per- 
mission, unchained  the  huge  mastiff, 
whose  affections  were  divided  between 
himself  and  Delphine,  and  commanded 


him  to  follow  the  little  lady,  and  take 
care  of  her. 

In  point  of  muscular  strength  and 
intellect  dog  Blucher  was  fully  compe- 
tent for  the  post  assigned  him.  When 
the  chains  which  bound  him  fell  clank- 
ing upon  the  floor  of  his  kennel,  at  this 
unusual  hour,  he  knew  he  was  to  be  put 
upon  special  duty.  He  stood  patiently 
to  have  his  collar  readjusted  with  his 
great  intelligent  eyes  fixed  calmly  upon 
the  Sergeant's  face,  while  receiving  his 
orders.  Sergeant  Danbury  pointed  to 
Delphine's  graceful  form  walking  spring- 
ingly  away  towards  the  woods. 

Blucher  looked  at  the  girl,  then  back 
to  the  Sergeant,  saying  with  his  eyes:— 
well,  what  of  her? 

"Follow  her— have  a  charge." 

Blucher  said  in  his  own  fashion,  "I 
understand,"  and  started  after  his  charge 
with  a  slow  steady  trot,  which  promised 
fairly  for  overtaking  Miss  Staunton. 
Jumping,  leaping  and  capering  were 
feats  of  agility  which  the  dignified  Blu- 
cher left  to  harlequins  and  greyhounds. 
It  behooved  the  dog  who  had  just  been 
honored  with  the  grave  charge  of  guard- 
ing the  "Little  Lady,"  to  be  serious, 
watchful  and  circumspect  He  fairly 
bristled  with  the  importance  of  his  po- 
sition. His  long  swinging  trot  brought 
him  up  with  Delphine  just  as  she  passed 
into  the  shadow  of  the  great  trees.  It 
was  cool,  and  dark,  and  still  under  these; 
oh !  so  still,  that  it  was  difficult  to  think 
this  shadowing  forest  was  but  one  small 
section  of  the  busy  world  where  the  sun 
shone  garishly,  and  men  struggled 
fiercely.  The  sun  was  still  shining  and 
would  be  for  another  long  hour,  but  in 
the  woods  the  shadows  lay  long,  black 
and  narrow  across  the  path,  like  coffiins 
awaiting  their  dead.  She  was  the  only 
thing  there  that  moved,  or  lived,  or  had 
any  being.  All  the  world  besides  was 
dead  I 

A  cold  touch  upon  her  band,  and  a 
deep-toned  bark  dispelled  the  illusion. 

Then  she  laughed  aloud  at  her  own 
nervous  folly. 

"After  all,  Blucher,  I  am  glad  you 
came.  But  then,  I  must  acknowledge  to 
Dan  that  I  am  both  a  baby  and  a  cow- 
ard." 

Blucher  wagged  his  assent  and  trotted 
to  the  front,  quietly  assuming  the  posi 
tion  of  vanguard. 

This  walK  of  Delphine's  through  the 
sombre  woods  was  not  one  of  those  aim- 
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leas  rambles  so  affected  by  sentimental 
youDd:  ladies,  who  utilize  every  bit  of 
woocUand  for  their  own  romantic  idling;, 
fancying,  maybe  that  the  great  woodman 
planted  the  thajestic  forests  for  no  better 
purpose.  Our  young  lady's  walk  had  a 
purpose  and  a  goaL 

Sergeant  Danburyhad  told  her  a  pret- 
ty little  story  of  how,  it  was  said,  the 
young  minister  might  be  seen  every 
evening,  just  after  the  sun  had  dipped 
his  hot  and  shining  face  into  the  cool 
gray  shadows  of  the  coming  twilight, 
going  over  to  the  little  church,  with  his 
blind  mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
his  sister,  pretty  Miss  Samuels  walking 
beside  him  with  the  chant  books  in  her 
hand;  and  when  they  got  to  the  little 
church,  the  blind  mother  would  be  seat- 
ed at  the  organ,  where  she  would  play 
chants  and  hymns  and  all  the  rest,  as 
well  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  pair  of  eyes, 
and  her  two  children,  young  S^  Paul 
and  pretty  Miss  Samuels  would  sing  to 
her  playing,  all  three  of  them  making 
music  fit  for  the  angels  to  listen  to,  until 
it  got  too  dark  for  the  chant  books  to  do 
any  good;  then  they'd  all  walk  home  to 
the  little  parsonage  the  fire-fiies  lighting 
their  way  back,  with  their  tiny 
lanterns." 

It  was  this  sight  that  Delphine  de- 
clared she  would  see—these  sounds  she 
would  hear.  Harmless  as  was  the  curi- 
osity, it  was  destined  not  to  be  gratified 
without  an  interlude  not  laid  down  in 
the  programme  of  her  expectations. 

"Blucher,"  she  said,  presently,  rather 
loudly  and  cheerily— (to  keep  up  the 
dog's  courage,  maybe)  *'  do  you  believe 
in  ghosts  V" 

As  an  abstract  question  of  private 
opinion,  I  do  not  believe  Blucher  did— 
but  just  at  that  critical  moment,  as  if  to 
revolutionize  his  views  upon  that  sub- 
ject, there  appeared  in  the  shady  path- 
way before  them,  a  figure  white  enough, 
and  startling  enough  to  have  been  either 
a  ghosi,  or  one  of  the  sheeted  dead  for 
whom  the  forest  coffins  were  waiting. 

The  sensate  being,  who  was  suddenly 
convinced  that  frhosts  were  not  only  pos- 
sible but  highly  probable  visitants  of 
this  earth,  uttered  a  nervous  little 
squeak,  and  stood  stock  still. 

The  insensate  creature,  to  whom 
ghosts  were  no  more  awe-inspiring  than 
any  other  tramps,  showed  two  rows  of 
very  white  teeth,  and  uttered  a  growl 
full  of  menace. 


Upon  which  the  ghost's  white  linen 
arms  went  up  deprecatingly,  and  it  pro- 
claimed its  nationality  by  exclaiming  in 
agitated  French: 

••  En  nomDieu— quevoulez  vous,  Mad- 
emoiselle?" 

So,  after  all,  it  was  flesh  and  blood: 
very  thin  and  pallid  looking  flesh,  with 
scarcely  quantum  sufficit  of  blood,  and 
the  white  linen  summer  apparel,  though 
ghostly  in  color,  was  quite  fashionable  in 
cut 

The  young  lady,  whom  'Hwo  lions 
rolled  into  one "  were  to  prove  power- 
less to  intimidate,  heaved  a  sigh  of  in- 
expressible relief  and  uttered  an  impera- 
tive: "Down  Blucher  I" 

Upon  which  it  was  the  ghost's  turn  to 
heave  a  sigh  of  inexpressible  relief. 
Loquacity  rapidly  superseded  terror  in 
its  frivolous  soul: 

Mademoiselle,  j'admlre  le  soubriquet 
devotre  chien." 

But  preventing  a  savage  beast  from 
making  his  supper  off  an  attenuated 
Frenchman  is  one  thing,  and  stopping  to 
chat  with  that  Frenchman  is  quite  an- 
other. Miss  Staunton  drew  her  small 
person  up  with  dignity,  uttered  what 
was  meant  for  a  whistle,  and  essayed  to 
pass  on  toward  her  goal 

Distress  flashed  into  the  foreigner's 
pale  face: 

"N'allez  pas  1 1  am— what  do  you  say? 
— malade.  Entendez.  I  give  mon  ex- 
posd" 

Now,  without  being  a  mistress  of 
French,  Delphine  comprehended  the 
language  sufficiently  to  recognize  the 
stranger's  desire  to  detain  her. 

Should  she  hurl  back  some  English- 
French  for  his  French-English  by  way 
of  intimidation,  or  hurry  forward  with- 
out waste  of  either  language? 

Best  hurry  forward. 

A  nervous  grasp  upon  the  boa  which 
was  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulders 
made  her  start,  and  glance  fearfully  at 
her  detainer.  His  eyes,  glowing  with 
feverish  brightness  were  fixed  imploring- 
ly upon  her.  His  breath,  hot  and  quick, 
fanned  her  cheek. 

With  one  bound  the  girl  was  beyond 
his  reach,  leaving  the  boa  in  his  hands. 

•*You  wretch,  how  dare  youl  Touch 
me  again  and  I  will  make  Blucher  pm 
you  to  the  firat  tree." 

Her  words  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
the  foreigner's  bewildered  senses.  Her 
flashing  eyes  and  significant  gesture  to- 
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ward  the  monstrous  dog  conveyed  a 
great  deal. 

Submissively  the  daring  hands  were 
folded  over  the  Frenchman's  heart. 
Quietly  he  bowed  and  motioned  her  to 
paasoQ. 

'*  Mademoiselle  meestakes.  Je  suis 
un  gentilhomme."    I  am  ddsorient^." 

But  Delphine  had  but  little  faith  in 
gentlemen  who  were  d^sorient^  and 
wandering  about  in  the  woods.  Blucher 
should  keep  him  where  he  was,  until  she 
bad  found  her  way  out  of  this  lonely  spot. 

"Watch  him»  Blucher,"  was  the  order 
she  gave,  and  the  well-trained  animal 
knew  he  was  simply  to  detain,  but  not 
injure  his  prisoner. 

Better  had  it  been  for  the  poor  pnsoner 
bad  he  been  equally  well-informed: 
for«  when  the  hard-hearted  younsr  lady 
walked  coolly  forward,  leaving  his  four- 
footed  custodian  glaring  at  him  with  his 
fiery  eyes,  and  showing  those  sharp, 
white  teeth  ominously,  if  he  did  but 
shift  his  position  from  one  travel-worn 
leg  to  the  other,  despair  seized  upon  him 
and  he  cursed  the  unlucky  chance  which 
directed  his  vagrant  steps  towards  the 
woods,  which  had  promised  shelter  for 
his  fever-racked  frame,  but  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 

Nor  IS  he  much  to  be  blamed  for  so 
classifying  his  shaggy  bailiff. 

Knowing  full  well  that  Blucher  was 
better  than  a  pair  of  handcuffs  for  rest- 
less evil-doers,  Delphine  walked  quickly, 
but  with  placid  pleasure  through  the 
short  skirt  of  woods  now  intervening  be- 
tween her  and  the  church. 

The  sound  of  the  organ  floated  sweetly 
out  on  the  calm  evening  air.  They 
were  there,  then  I  Presently  the  united 
voices  of  brother  and  sister  swelled  de- 
liciously  above  the  notes  of  the  organ— 
and  slipping  quietly  up  into  the  rose- 
shieided  porch,  she  entered  into  her  re- 
ward. 

The  fire-flies  were  lighting  their  small 
lanterns  in  rapid  succession,  but  there 
she  sat  as  motionless  as  a  little  church 
mouse— fully  intending  to  8lip  up  and 
be  gone  when  she  heard  them  closmg 
the  organ. 

But  ni^ht  was  upon  her!  Blucher  was 
away  off  with  that  horrid  Frenchman! 
Bhe  dared  not  encounter  him  auain.  She 
was  frightened.  Why  didn't  Dan  cOme  V 
He  said  he  would.  Ilerfoars  had  made 
her  careless  of  the  sounds  within  the 
church.    She  was  gazing  anxiously  down 


the  dreary  looking  road^  praying  almost 
that  Dan's  burly  figure  might  loom  up 
from  the  woods. 

"Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  this  is  my 
young  neighbor.  Miss  Staunton  V" 

Delphine  started  and  crimsoned  with 
embarrassment,  but  she  had  her  wits 
sufficiently  about  her  to  place  her  hand 
confidently  in  the  one  the  pastor  held  out 

"  I  have  been  stealing  some  very  pleas- 
ant moments;  I  walked  from  home  to 
hear  your  music;  Sergeant  Danbury  waa 
to  come  for  me,  but  has  not;  I  left  my 
dog  watching  an  impertinent  foreigner 
in  the  woods,  and  so  here  1  must  wait 
until  Dan  comes  forme.  Please,  though, 
don't  let  me  detain  you,  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  to  sit  here  until  they  come  forme, 
for  I  can  see  the  lights  in  your  windows 
and  they  look  friendly  "—she  spoke 
with  nervous  haste  to  account  for  her 
lonely  presence. 

"Which  1  should  certainly  not 
be,  if  I  let  my  young  neighbor  sit 
here,  like  a  misdirected  package, 
to  be  kept  until  called  for.  But 
before  we  talk  about  home  let  me  intro- 
duce my  mother  and  sister.  You  are 
one  of  my  flock,  so  long  as  you  sojourn 
at  the  homestead,  and,  as  your  pastor,  I 
think  I  may  presume  so  far." 

''Ob!  thank  you;  nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  know  you  as 
my  pastor.  I  was  in  church  last  Sun- 
day." 

"I  saw  you  there." 

Delphine  wondered  if  it  were  quite 
orthodox  for  the  minister  to  see  anybody 
when  he  was  in  the  pulpit  Ought  he 
not  to  forget  everything  but  God  and  the 
angels  y  She  did  not  pursue  her  theo- 
logical ruminations  very  far,  however, 
for  she  was  being  formally  introduced 
to  the  blind  Mrs.  Samuels  and  the  sweet- 
faced  sister  of  her  pastor  f  riencL 

She  was  urged  to  go  over  to  the 
parsonage  and  there  await  the  comiug 
of  Sergeant  Danbury.  But  a  great  fear 
had  seized  upon  her,  and  she  stoutly  de- 
clared she  must  go  home  at  once.  Dan 
would  come  across  the  Frenchman;  see 
Blucher  there,  recognize  her  boa,  not 
be  able  to  understand  anything  about  it  at 
all;  and  Dan  was  so  big  and  the  foreigner 
so  little,  who  knew  but  what  murder 
might  come  of  it  all?  She  must  go,  she 
said  nervously.  Seeing  her  determin- 
ation, the  Bev.  Mr.  Samuels  quietly 
drew  her  arm  within  his  and  turned 
tx)ward  the  woods. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Mystbby. 

**  Women  have  tonaues  of  craft  and  hearts  of  guile. 
They  will,  they  wlli  Dot;  fools  that  on  them  traet; 
For  in  their  speech  is  death,  hell  in  their  smile/* 

—  Amso. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  waiting  with  a  con- 
veyance at  the  depot  when  Eleanor 
reached  Wickam. 

"What is  it^Max?"  was  her  second 
inquiry.  Her  first  was:  "Nothing  is 
wrong  with  Delphme,  is  it?" 

"God  only  knows  I "  he  answered,  voice 
and  face  full  of  worry;  "trouble  ahead 
for  the  child,  I  am  afraid." 

(Max  always  used  that  definite  article 
as  if  there  was  but  one  single  child  in 
the  world) 

"For  Delphinel  In  what  shape  and 
from  what  quarter?  " 

"  In  the  shape  of  a  aoi-disarU  mother, 
from  an  unknown  quarter." 

"A  mother  I" 

"Let  me  tell  you  quickly  all  I  know 
myself." 

Then  Max  entered  into  a  hurried  ac- 
count of  the  strange  occurrence  which 
had  necessitated  his  telegram.  Hurried, 
because  there  were  reasons  why  he 
wished  to  conclude  the  recital  before 
they  were  deposited  at  their  own  door. 

This  was  what  he  told  her: 

He  had  just  settled  himself  with  a 
freshly  lighted  cigar,  after  having  rolled 
Evelyn's  easy  chair  out  upon  the  veran- 
dah, and  they  were  silently  enjoying  the 
delicious  fragrance  wafting  toward  them 
from  his  splendid  night-bloi/ming  jessa- 
mine, when,  without  premonition  of 
wheels  or  any  other  sound  of  approach, 
they  heard  the  front  gate  open,  then 
swing  slowly  backward  on  its  hinges,  as 
if  leaving  a  reluctant  hand,  after  which 
footsteps,  hardly  more  audible  than  a 
cat's  would  have  been,  fell  upon  the 
gravel  approach  to  the  house. 

The  hall  lamp  presently  showed  them 
a  female  figure,  walking  quickly  toward 
the  steps  with  a  mincing,  noiseless  tread; 
very  much  as  one  might  walk  if  trying 
to  creep  up  on  something  or  somebody 
unawares. 

When  she  reached  the  door.  Max  had 
met  her  with  a  polite  invitation  to  walk 
in,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  some 
would-be  client,  whose  business  was  of 
such  vital  importance,  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, that  it  could  not  wait  for  regular 
office  hours. 

"  When  I  got  her  into  the  broad  glare 


of  the  lamp,"  said  Max,  essaying  the  de- 
scription  with  bis  man's  clumsy  tongue, 
"it  required  an  effort  on  my  part  not 
to  let  mv  gaze  of  polite  attention  degen- 
erate into  a  stare  of  absolute  rudeness, 
such  a  queer-looking  body  it  was.  She 
was  an  elderly  woman,  who  may  once 
have  been  handsome,  but  never  r*»fined. 
She  represents  herself  as  poverty  strick- 
en now,  and  apologizes  with  ill-bred 
profusion  for  her  shabby  appearance. 
Its  shabbiness  one  could  pardon,  but 
there  is  a  tawdry  pretension  to  style 
about  her  whole  outfit,  which  is  simply 
disgusting.  She  had  one  good  feature 
only.  That  is  her  eye,  but  it  gives  you 
no  pleasure.  It  is  so  large  and  tender 
and  dark  that  you  are  ready  to  call  it 
glonous,  until  you  notice  that,  splendid 
as  her  eyes  are,  and  vain  as  she  might 
pardonably  be  of  them,  she  never  lets 
them  rest  fully  and  squarely  upon  you, 
even  while  she  is  talking  to  you.  There 
is  a  furtive  unrestful  look  about  them; 
she  holds  her  head  slightly  bowed  in 
speaking,  and  when  compelled  to  flash 
her  lustrous  eyes  up  at  you,  instead  of 
sending  them  with  the  pretty  woman's 
don't- you-admire -them  look,  she  drops 
the  lids  over  them,  as  if  they  were  tale- 
bearers that  must  be  put  into  dark 
closets." 

There  Miss  Morgan  ventured  an  inter- 
ruption : 

"You  legal  men  are  so  suspicious, 
that  you  are  very  apt  to  manufacture 
expressions  for  people's  eyes." 

"No.  Her  eyes  are  untrustworthy; 
and  then  when  she  spoke,  I  thought  of 
cats,  as  I  had  done  when  she  was  creep- 
ing up  on  us  from  the  garden,  through 
the  dark.  Her  words  came  with  a  sort 
of  velvety  purr,  if  you  can  imagine  such 
a  thing." 

"  I  will  try  to,  but  go  on." 

"Miss  Morgan  lived  here,  did  she  not?" 
she  purred. 

"She  did,  I  told  her." 

"Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  was  it  not? 
the  lady  who  had  charge  of  William 
Staunton's  daughter?  " 

"The  same." 

"  She  wished  to  see  hei. 

"  Miss  Morgan  or  Miss  Staunton?  " 

"Both  eventually;  just  now,  Miss 
Morgan." 

"You  were  away,  I  then  told  her; 
could  she  not  inform  me  what  her  busi- 
ness with  you  was?  " 

"  Could  I  not,  on  the  other  hand,  di- 
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rect  her  now  to  find  you  ?  Her  business 
was  of  a  delicate  nature  and  she  pre- 
ferred confiding  in  one  of  her  own  sex." 

''I  could,  if  the  character  of  her 
business  warranted  my  so  doing;  with- 
out wishing  to  compel  her  confidence,  I 
must  know  at  least  the  nature  of  it" 

"It  was  but  the  natural  desire  to  see 
her  darling  daughter  I" 

*•  Her  daughter  I" 

"Her  daughter,  Delphine  Staunton," 
she  repeated,  so  calmly  and  deliberately 
that,  impostor  though  I  believed  her  to 
be,  I  could  only  starp  at  her  in  wordless 
amazement  My  confusion  emboldened 
her;  she  stared  back  at  me  with  those 
untrustworthy  eyes,  with  what  appeared 
to  me  the  malicious  triumph  of  a 
gambler  who  has  just  trumped  his  ad- 
versary's ace. 

"I  could  think  of  but  one  thing  to  say: 
But  Miss  Staunton  is  an  orphan,  ma- 
dame." 

"So  the  poor  darling  has  thought  for  a 
sad  while;  I  am  come  to  prove  thQ happy 
contrary  to  her." 

"To  prove?" 

"To  prove,  monsieur."  She  purred 
in  her  accented  English,  for  although 
she  handles  our  language  glibly,  it  is 
evidently  an  acquired  accomplishment 

"Then,  as  I  knew  so  little  of  William 
Staunton's  affairs,  I  was  forced  to  parley 
with  her,  instead  of  sending  her  to  the 
right-about,  as  I  so  longed  to  do.  I 
know  next  to  nothing  of  Mr.  Stuun ton's 
family  relations.  My  sister  is  better  in- 
formed ;  return  here,  Fnday  evening,  an  ^ 
yoo  can  have  an  interview  with  Miss 
Moi^an;  upon  which  she  bade  me  good 
evening,  and  stole  out  into  the  dark 
again,  mumbling  something  about 
her  servant  at  the  gate.  God  knows  I 
wish  it  might  have  been  never  to  em- 
erge from  that  darkness  again." 

Eleanor  had  spokeo  only  once  during 
this  strange  recital,  the  two  miles  inter 
vening  between  the  depot  and  their 
cottage  was  accomplishecL  As  Max  was 
assisting  her  from  the  carriage,  she  said, 
quite  slowly,  with  the  deliberation  of 
conviction: 

"  Max  I  Fhe  is  an  impostor.  There  will 
be  work  for  your  lawyer's  brains— for  to 
you  I  shall  entrust  her  detection." 

"But  the  motive  for  the  imposition?" 

"Delphine  is-" 

"liich,"she  was  about  to  say— "and 
this  impostor  knows  it;"  but  she  remem- 
bered herself  Justin  time  to  preserve 


her  promise  of  secrecy  to  the  dead,  so 
she  substituted  an  echo  of  his  own  words: 

"  God  only  knowa" 

"I  expected  it  I  she  is  here  already," 
said  Max,  as  they  came  within  sound  of 
the  soft,  treacherous  foreign  tongue. 

She  was  talking  to  poor  Evelyn,  who, 
while  listening  politely,  was  wishing 
nervously  that  the  carriage  would  come 
back  with  Max  and  Eleanor,  and  that 
Eleanor  would  be  able  to  settle  thib  hor- 
rid woman's  business,  coming  there  with 
her  mystery  and  greasy  silk-dress  to  dis- 
grace their  precious  Delphine. 

She  cri ed  out  eagerly :  " There  they  are 
now,"  at  the  first  foot-fall  on  the  veran« 
dah. 

The  foreigner  stopped  chattering  and 
posed. 

"My  precious  one,"  she  cried  rushing 
raptuiously  forward  as  Mr.  Morgan's 
tall  figure  appeared  within  the  parlor 
door,  heralding,  as  she  presumed,  Del- 
phine's  appearance. 

A  cold-eyed  stately  woman  gazed  down 
upon  her,  petrifying  her  gushing  inten- 
tions into  the  most  ludicrous  awkward- 
ness. 

One  claw-like  hand  was  promptly  sub-, 
stituted  for  two  extended  arms. 

Miss  Morgan  simply  bowed,  she  had 
better  employment  for  her  own  hands  m 
unbuttoning  her  gloves. 

"No  Delphine  I  Oh!  the  disappoint- 
ment! What  have  you  done  with  my 
sweet  baby?" 

"  Madame  I "  there  was  ice  enough  in 
Eleanoi-'s  voice  to  have  frozen  the  words 
before  she  could  utter  them ;  "my  brother 
has  told  me  of  the  remarkable  claim 
you  have  come  here  to  urge.  Permit 
me  to  say,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  false  one. 
Incontestable  proof  of  your  relation- 
ship must  be  given  me,  before  I  can 
allow  my  ward  to  be  annoyed  by  your 
presence.  Are  you  prepared  to  give 
such  proof?" 

"  Lacerating  as  it  is  to  a  mother's  feel- 
ings to  hear  her  presence  spoken  of  as 
an  'annoyance'  to  the  babe  she  has 
nourished  at  her  bosom,  I  shall  for  the 
Y)resent,  Miss  Morgan,  put  my  own  feel- 
ings of  pride  aside.  Had  I  not  been 
iumished  with  such  proof  s,  noble  lady, 
how  vain  my  present  errand !  I  do  not 
lesent  your  natural  suspicion  of  me,  had 
it  been  less,  I  should  have  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  your  interest  in  my  sweet 
child.  Are  you  ready  to  hear  the  whole 
melancholy  story?  I  promise  you  it  shall 
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make  clearest  sunshine  of  what  mast 
now  seem  midai^i^bt  mystery.  It  is  a 
lonjf  story,  and  one  harrowinjf  to  my 
feelinfl^s  to  relate.  May  I  beg  it  may  be 
for  your  ears  alone  V  " 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fear,  for  all  her 
brave  scepticism,  that  the  woman's  story 
miffht  contain  some  slur  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  had  6Iled  her  own 
heart  so  completely  in  the  lonfi;  ago, 
which  made  Eleanor  consent  readily  to 
hear  it  in  private. 

She  addressed  her  reply  to  her  brother 
rather  than  to  the  petitioner. 

*•  I  believe  I  should  prefer  a  private 
interview,  Max.  Best  assured  you  shall 
hear  all  that  has  any  bearing  on  Del- 
phine's  welfare.  I  wiU  know  myself, 
first,  what  this  (she  hesitated  just  long 
enough  to  reject  the  word  Mady')  in- 
dividual has  to  say,  in  my  own  room." 

"You  doubt  me!"  was  the  first  thing 
the  individual  had.  to  say,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  Miss  Morgan. 

"  1  do."  One  would  have  thought  that 
disbelief  in  all  shabby  genteel  foreign- 
ers was  an  article  of  faith  with  Eleanor, 
so  promptly  and  decidedly  she  said,  "I 
do,"  in  that  clear rincing  voice  of  her's. 

"Naturally.  Ah,  my  dearest  Miss  Mor- 
gan, you  do  not  know  how  every  indica- 
tion of  your  sterling  independence  and 
lofty  integrity  of  character  appeals  to 
the  mother  in  my  breast  I  know  my 
sweet  child  must  have  grown  up  under 
such  guardianship  into  a  brave,  good  girl. 
I  thank  you— I—" 

But  as  Miss  Morgan  had  not  consented 
to  this  interview  solely  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  her  effusive  visitor  gush,  she 
coldly  interrupted  her. 

•'  Confine  yourself  to  your  story,  ma- 
dame,  I  will  excuse  you  from  all  personal 
comments,  however  flattering,  until 
your  right  to  make  them  is  sufficiently 
established  to  divest  them  of  imperti- 
nence. I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  your 
promised  proofs." 

*  Naturally,"  came  once  more  with  a 
gentle  purr  from  the  feline  stranger's 
Lips.  Her  amiable  imperturbability  was 
marvellous  to  witness. 

Then  by  way  of  slipping  her  into  the 
groove  of  narration:  "Mr.  Staunton's 
wife  was  a  Frenchwoman,  named  Tri- 
con," said  Miss  Morgan. 

"  Precisely;  Celestine  Tricon,  bom  at 
Privas,  in  the  Department  of  Arddche, 
April  4th,  18—^."  The  parish  register  of 
Piivas  could    not    have    rendered   a 


more  accurate  account  of  that  impor- 
tant  event 

While  giving  her  name,  date  of  birth, 
and  natal  place,  she  had  slipped  off  her 
glove  and  taken  from  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  a  well-worn  gold  ring. 

"Please  look  at  that;"  she  laid  it  upon 
Eleanor's  lap. 

Eleanor  looked,  and  saw  on  the  inside: 
"W.  S.  to  C.  T.;  married,  November  6th, 


The  date  of  William  Staunton's  mar- 
riage Eleanor  Morgan  knew  by  heart 
This  graven  date  tallied.  "  Well,"  she 
said  handing  it  back  into  the  claw-like 
hand,  "  that  does  not  satisfy  me." 

••  Aod  at  that."  The  stranger  offered  a 
locket^  worn  around  her  neck,  attached 
to  an  exceedingly  greasy  ribbon,  as  her 
second  proof.  With  fingers  not  quite 
steady  Eleanor  touched  the  spring.  She 
knew  very  well  what  she  was  going  to 
see.  The  case  opened  and  William 
Staunton's  face,  not  white  and  weary  as 
she  had  last  seen  it^  but  bright  and 
handsome  as  she  loved  best  to  remember 
it,  looked  up  at  her,  with  the  laughing 
eyes  and  the  careless  droop  of  the  dark 
moustache,  that  had  so  charmed  her  own 
girlish  fancy.  If  she  mistook  not,  this 
was  the  identical  locket  which  he  had 
brought  as  his  first  gage  cCamour^  when 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and 
which  she  had  sent  back  when  writ- 
ing him  word  he  must  disprove  certain 
reports  before  she  could  keep  her  prom- 
ise. 

He  was  proud  and  resentful  and  stood 
upon  his  dignity;  she  was  proud  and  ob- 
stinate and  stood  upon  her  rights;  so  the 
breach  widened  and  widened,  until  a 
great  gulf  yawned,  across  which  they 
could  no  longer  see  each  other,  much 
less  clasp  pardoning  hands,  and  the  life 
currents  which  should  have  followed 
joyously  together  wandered  farther  and 
farther  asunder,  his  growing  foul  and 
muddy,  her' s  becoming  stagnant— all  for 
the  want  of  three  brave  little  words:  "I 
was  wrong." 

Did  all  this  surge  through  Eleanor's 
brain  as  she  looked  somewhat  wistfully 
down  on  the  bright  face  in  the  locket? 
Perhaps.  For  this  time  her  voice  sound- 
ed tired,  as  if  it  had  been  with  her  a 
long  joiuney  into  the  past  since  last 
heard. 

"Very  well,  what  more?  " 

"  And  at  that"  Her  tormentor  spread 
out  upon  her  knee  a  time-creased  paper. 
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It  was  proof  third;  a  flawless  certificate 
of  marriage,  between  this  shabby  for- 
eigner with  the  cowardly  eyes  and  her 
own  one-time  lover  so  fastidious  and 
elegaut. 

^'Very  well/'  she  said  again*  strug- 
gling fierci^ly  against  conviction;  ''your 
three  proof s  are  staggering  but  not  in- 
contestable. What  proof  have  I  that 
you  are  the  rightful  owner  of  that  ring, 
that  picture,  or  that  certificate?  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  all  that  you  have 
so  far  offered." 

Wounded  pride,  shocked  sensibility, 
pained  feeling,  all  struggled  for  place  in 
the  untrustworthy  eyes»  which  rested 
reproachfully  upon  this  unbelieving  wo- 
man for  a  short  second. 

**  The  time  will  come,  dear  lady,"  and 
the  purr  threatened  to  degenerate  into 
a  wail,  '*when  you  will  appreciate  the 
effort  it  costs  me  not  to  display  any 
resentment  at  your  eruel  suspicions. 
But  I  can  be  patient.  Now,  may  I  ask 
you  one  questiou  only?  Did  William 
Staunton  ever  tell  you  that  his  wife  was 
deadV  " 

The  question  was  a  telling  one.  It 
flashed  upon  Eleanor  that  he  never  had. 
Hold.  Possibly  the  letter  in  her  desk, 
upon  which  was  written:  ''To  be  read 
only  in  case  of  trouble  from  abroad  " 
might  elucidate  this  matter.  She  had 
supposed  it  related  to  Delphlne's  money 
and  had  never  given  it  a  thought  in  all 
the  peacef  u]  years  the  orphan  girl  had 
been  under  her  care.  She  half  rose  to 
bring  this  letter.  Then  sat  down  again. 
She  would  wait  She  would  hear  all  but 
tell  nothing.  She  and  Max  would  read 
that  letter  together,  and  take  counsel 
over  this  trouble  which  was  looming  big 
for  the  darling  of  their  hearts.  A  life 
long  habit  of  self-control  stood  her  in 
good  stead  just  now.  It  helped  her  to 
answer  calmly:  "In  so  many  words,  no, 
by  inference,  yes.  But  we  are  wasting 
time  with  this  interchange  of  question 
and  answer.  Please  put  your  story  iato 
concise  form  and  let  me  hear  it." 

*•  With  pleasure,  my  dear  Miss  Mor- 
gan. As  this  ring  and  this  certificate 
of  marriage  have  already  informed  you, 
I,  Celestine  Tricon,  was  married  to 
William  Staunton  on  the  sixth  day  of 

November,  18 w     Before  I    became 

acquainted  with  my  glorious  William,  I 
had  not  thought  to  ever  have  loved  any- 
thing mortal  but  my  revered  papa. 
Ah  I  such  a  noble,  stately,  distingu^  man. 


was  he.  He  was  all  the  thing  I  had  to 
love  in  the  world.  No  mother,  no  sister, 
no  brothers;  nothing  but  father  and  I  to 
make  a  worid  foi  eacn  other.  Then  he 
brought  William  home  with  him  one 
day,  and  I  believe  it  was  knowing  how 
happy  it  would  make  my  father,  that 
first  made  me  love  my  husband.  We 
were  married;  then  it  was  papa,  William 
and  I  who  filled  the  world;  afterward 
came  my  baby  girl,  and  \he  world  was 
just  as  full  as  could  be  of  loved  ones 
and  joy.  Oh  I  how  good  the  great  God 
and  my  earthly  father  and  William  were 
to  me;  they  kept  a  jealous  guard  over  the 
very  breezes  that  blew  upon  baby  and 
me. 

"  At  last  God  seemed  to  repent  him  of 
my  great  happiness.  He  wanted  to  re- 
mind me  that  he  was  all-powerful.  He 
gave  the  devil  guardianship  of  my  lot. 
The  devil's  first  commission  was  given 
to  a  fiend  who  had  b^ged  for  my  hand, 
and,  coming  from  abroad  to  find  me  mar- 
ried, he  waylaid  and  murdered  tne  fa- 
ther who  was  more  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides; it  was  my  fault,  you  see.  If  I  had 
not  been  in  the  world,  he  could  not  have 
loved  me,  and  would  not  have  killed  the 
father  who  refused  me  to  him.  Then 
God  in  pity  deprived  me  of  the  power  to 
think,  which  had  become  so  torturing. 
I  went  insane,  is  that  as  you  would  say  ?  " 
She  paused  in  her  narrative  with  an  in- 
quiring look. 

"  You  speak  our  language  marvellously 
wel],"said  Miss  Morgan,  somewhat  sneer- 
mgly;  "you  need  no  assistance." 

"Ah I  thank  you.  So  glad  do  you 
make  me.  Imagine  a  mother  devoting 
a  year  to  frantic  endeavors  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  to  communication  with  her 
own  child,  and  my  acquirement  will 
cease  to  be  marvellous.  Moreover,  my 
William  almost  made  me  speak  his  lan- 
guage." 

••  Go  on,  if  you  please." 

"  I  went  insane.  And  then  I  was  hap- 
py. I  thought  no  more  of  the  murdered 
father,  the  lonely  husband,  the  forlorn 
little  baby  at  home.  The  asylum  garden 
was  my  Eden,  I  was  Eve  regnant  in  it. 
There  was  but  one  trouble  could  come 
to  me.  And  it  came  often  at  first,  then 
ceased.  MyEdenbad  a  serpent.  It  was  a 
handsome,  glossy,  shining,  creeping  ser- 
pent,that  would  come  to  me  and  try  to  coil 
itself  about  me.  It  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
like  William's.  I  loatlied  it.  I  spumed 
it  It  would  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
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fell  io  my  blind  fury  and  terror  1  would 
lash  nt  it  and  foam  in  my  anguisih. 

"Then  they  would  come  about  me  and 
soothe,  and  tell  mo  it  was  no  serpentybut 
William,  the  husband  I  loved  so  well.  I 
kne^  they  lied,  for  the  idea  of  William 
coming  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent! 
The  serpent  stayed  away  from  me  after 
awhile,and  then  I  was  a  happy  Eve  with 
my  beautiful  garden  all  to  myself," 

"All  of  which,  though  possibly  inter- 
esting in  the  extreme  to  the  medical 
faculty,  I  will  spare  you  the  recital  ot." 

"As  you  please,dear  lady.  I  will  go  on, 
then,  to  my  restoration.  For  more  than 
three  senselessly  happy  years  I  was  an 
inmate  of  the  asylum.  Then  I  was  pro- 
nounced well. 

"My  baby!  William!"  were  the  first 
saue  words  I  spoke.  There  was  but  one 
familiar  face  about  me.  It  was  my 
cousin,  Yirginie  Tricon,  who  had  devoted 
her  lonely  life  to  my  shattered  one.  She 
told  me  tenderly  how  I  had  driven 
William  f  itom  me  with  jibes  and  curses, 
calling  him  serpent  and  other  vile 
names;  he  had  ceased  visiting  me  be- 
cause it  was  too  agonizing  to  find  him- 
self an  object  of  loathing  to  me.  The 
physicians  assured  him  that  I  could  not 
recover.  He  had  made  arrangements 
for  my  maintenance,  and  had  left  for 
America. 

"  Then  Monsieur  Brousseau  was  sent 
for.  Delphine's  guardian,  as  you  know. 
He  came.  Talked  kindly  and  promised 
me  that  William  should  be  back  with 
me  as  soon  as  electricity  and  steam 
could  bring  him. 

"From  that  instant  I  resumed  my  Eng- 
lish studies.  William  had  never  allowed 
me  to  converse  in  any  other  language 
with  him,  desinng  that  our  little 
daughter  should  from  earliest  childhood 
understand  his  and  my  native  tongue 
equally  well.  But  during  my  illness  I 
had  used  only  my  own  language. 

"1  went  to  a  house  in  the  country  with 
my  cousin,  where  I  drank  fresh  milk, 
walked  and  studied  English,  so  I  would 
not  seem  like  a  stranger  to  my  baby 
when  they  brought  her. 

"  Monsieur  Brousseau  came  again  in 
two  weeks*  time.  I  saw  his  carriage  at 
the  gate.  I  was  not  sent  for.  I  eaves- 
dropped. I  heard  him  tell  my  cousin 
that  William  was  dead.  Then,  they  bad 
to  taice  me  bade  to  the  asylum  once 
more.  I  was  no  happy  Eve,  this  time.    I 


was  a  fawn,  and  the  hunters  were  alwa3r8 
in  pursuit  of  me  with  hound  and  horn. 
My  life  was  an  agony. 

"  This  hideous  fancy  wore  itself  away, 
too,  and  once  more  they  called  me  welL 
To  fiud  my  child  was  all  I  asked  now. 
To  America  I  must  go.  Monsieur  Brous- 
seau was  good  and  kind.  He  gave  me 
money  from  my  allowance. 

"Delphine  is  rich,  but  I  am  poor.  I  will 
never  touch  one  cent  of  her  money.  No, 
though  my  poverty  compels  me  to  come 
before  you  thus  shabby,  I,  who  have 
never  known  a  want  ungratified.  He 
placed  me  in  the  care  of  a  New  York 
family,  about  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  They  were  kind  people.  I 
talked  English  incessantly  with  them. 
They  heard  my  story  and  appreciated 
my  dread  of  not  being  able  to  communi- 
cate with  my  own  child.  At  last  I  am  here, 
pining  to  clasp  that  precious  form  to  a 
mother's  breast— yearning  to  hear  that 
sweet  voice  say  *  mother.' " 

She  paused  to  wipe  away  the  briny 
teal's  which  impeded  her  vision. 

Miss  Morgan  had  listened  with  pro- 
found attention,  eagerly  watching  for 
some  flaw  in  the  statement  which  might 
stamp  this  impostor;  none  occurred. 

"You  say  you  have  a  letter  for  me 
from  Monsieur  Brousseau?  " 

"  I  have  a  letter  introducing  me.  But, 
dear  lady,  how  will  you  be  made  to  be- 
lieve it  genuine  V  You,  whose  candid 
eyes  still  say  to  me,  I  doubt  you?  " 

"  Monsieur  Brousseau's  style  of  com- 
position and  chirography  are  very  pe- 
culiar. They  would  be  hai"d  to  imi- 
tate." 

"Precisely!  His  letters  read  like 
^'ciaps  from  Victor  Hugo.  Jerkily,  do 
they  not." 

The  comparison  was  so  just  that  be- 
fore taking  the  letter  into  her  hand 
Eleanor  was  convinced  that  Monsieur 
Brousseau  had*  written  it  She  read  it. 
If  it  was  not  from  Delphine's  guardian, 
it  would  take  a  keener  detective  than 
herself  to  prove  the  forgery. 

She  rose  to  conclude  the  interview: 
"  Madame, will  you  give  me  a  day  or  two 
in  which  to  consider  all  you  have  told 
me?  There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  un- 
weighed  words  or  hasty  action." 

Madame  consented  with  the  magnanim- 
ity of  a  victor,  and  took  her  departure, 
leaving  Miss  Morgan  rebellious  in  aouly 
but  convinced  in  reason 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

▲  8TBAKOER  AITD    SICK. 

■*The  ebarltlei  that  nootbe,  nnd  hMl,  and  blest. 
Are  Mattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers.'* 

Had  Blucher  been  left  to  the  devices 
and  desires  of  his  own  heart  he  would 
have  supped  luxuriously  off  the  French- 
man's calves.  But  "watch  him"  and 
"seize  him"  are  orders  of  widely  dif- 
fering import  to  any  well  educated  doR, 
and  such  Blucher  prided  himself  upon 
beind;.  He  had  been  ordered  to  "  watch 
him;"  so  be  just  plantBd  himself  square- 
ly across  the  forest  pathway*  fixed  his 
victim  with  his^rreat  blood-shotten  eyes, 
and  "watched"  him,  with  a  vigilance 
absolutely  agonizing  to  the  object  of  it 

It  was  a  study  for  the  psychologist;  the 
cringing  terror,  the  wild  anxiety  in  the 
face  of  the  intellectual  being— man;  the 
calm  determination  and  rugged  serenity 
upon  that  of  the  inferior  being— the 
brute. 

The  road  by  which  the  luckless  human 
bad  entered  this  vale  of  horrors  lay  at 
his  back.  He  would  imitate  the  crafty 
cray-fishand  proceed  by  receding.  He 
would  walk  backwards^  so  slowly  and 
softly  that  the  dog  should  never  be  able 
to  detect  the  motion.  Fixing  his  eyes, 
fun  of  terror,  upon  his  jailer  mastiff,  he 
essayed  the  first  backward  step.  Cau- 
tiously his  right  leg  was  stretched  behind 
him  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  var 
Dished  boot  pertaining  thereto  dropped 
noiselessly  upon  the  grassy  ground. 
Blucher  advised  him  by  a  deep-throated 
growl  not  to  attempt  a  seoond.  In  fran- 
tic haste,  the  left  leg  of  the  prisoner 
joined  its  adventurous  fellow,  resuming 
the  motionless  although  somewhat  trem- 
ulous position  they  had  maintained  ever 
since  Delphine  had  issued  her  heartless 
commands. 

Wearily  heedful  of  the  dog's  advice, 
the  prisoner  stood  still,  sending  an  up- 
ward glance  toward  the  trees  once  in 
awhile,  either  calculating  the  possibili- 
ties of  climbing  one,  whose  branches 
stretched  tantalizingly  just  beyond  his 
reach,  or,  maybe,  praying  foi  a  deliverer. 
Then  he  would  glance  behind  him, 
prepared  to  welcome  a  bottomless  pit 
would  the  earth  but  yawn  for  bis  release* 
Again  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  he 
sends  his  searching  glances,  wondenng 
vaguely  if  the  whole  population  of  this 
strange  countrj'  is  included  in  a  vixenish 
8 


young  lady  and  a  spitefU  dog.  But 
nothing  appeared  to  solve  his  doubts  or 
ease  his  torment  The  emerald  velvet 
branches  of  the  trees  closed  around  him 
and  about  him  on  every  side,  like  beau- 
tiful allies  of  his  brute  enemy,  deter- 
mined that  through  them  no  egress 
should  he  find. 

He  was  sick,  weary,  consumed  by  fe- 
ver. It  would  at  least  be  some  mitiga- 
tion of  his  discomfort  if  he  could  lie 
down  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  This  time  it 
was  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  he  would 
emulate.  He  would  wriggle  into  a  re- 
cumbent posture.  Blucher  informed 
him,  by  a  growl  deepor-tbroated  and 
more  prolonged  than  the  first,  wriggling 
was  as  objectionable  as  running,  and 
that  nothing  but  absolute  quietness 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  A 
supplementary  bark  informed  him,  fur- 
ther, that  if  he  consulted  bis  truest  inter- 
ests he  would  cease  all  futile  efforts  at 
escape. 

Although  Blucher  was  a' native  bom 
citizen  of  America,and  growled  in  the  pur- 
est English,  it  was  astonishing  how  much 
more  felicitous  he  was  in  making  him- 
self understood  than  were  bis  two  book- 
assisted  betters.  The  dog  understood 
the  foreigner,  and  the  foreigner  under- 
stood the  dog  without  a  shadow  of  diffi- 
culty, whereas  the  dog's  mistress  and  the 
Frenchman  had  failed  inoflonously. 
What  an  intellectual  triumph  I 

The  shades  of  night  were  rapidly  ren- 
dering objects  at  a  distance  undiscern* 
ible,  when  close  at  hand  loomed  q 
massive,  figure,  hurrying  forward  with 
tremendous  strides.  It  was  Sergeant 
Danbury,  late  and  anxious. 

A  shout  of  distress  from  the  imprison* 
ed  Frencdman,  a  vivacious  bark  of 
recognition  from  Blucher,  and  he  stood 
upon  the  scene  of  action. 

Generally  speaking.  Sergeant  Danbury 
was  not  what  you  would  call  a  quick 
man,  but,  coming  into  the  woods  on  his 
way  to  bring  the  little  lady  home  later 
(by  reason  of  those  **  bothersome 
trees")  than  he  should  have  been,  and 
anxious,  as  his  foolish  heart  always  was 
about  that  wonderfully  precious  piece  of 
mortality,  seeing  the  dog«  who  had  been 
sent  with  her,  without  her  (and  never 
had  he  known  Blucher  to  desert  a 
charge);  seeing  a  breeched^  coated  and 
moustachioed  thing,  standing  tbere^ 
where  he  certainly  did  not  belong,  with 
his  hands  clasped  about  the  white  b»Ei» 
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which  the  little  lady  had  flung  with 
such  saucy  defiance  about  her  pretty 
head,  when  telling  him  boldly  she  would 
go  through  these  very  woods,  all  looked 
darkly  suspicious;  and  the  fierce  anxi- 
ety at  his  honest  heart  spurred  stolid 
Dan  into  a  quickness  of  motion  and  of 
utterance  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 

••Where'e  the  childV"  he  «houte4 
rather  than  asked,  as  with  a  bound  he 
stood  towering  over  the  quaking  for- 
eigner, whose  secret  convicnon  that  this 
country  was  not  the  abode  of  civilization 
must  have  been  sensibly  increased  by 
the  blazing  wrath  in  the  face  of  this  new 
enemy. 

The  new-comer's  words  were  mean- 
ingless, his  looks  were  portentous.  Po- 
liteness was  a  powerful  weapon  where  he 
came  from.  He  would  employ  it  to  ex- 
orcise this  demon  before  him,  thought 
the  Frenchman  :  **Bienvenut  Monsieur, 
Bienvenul "  he  cried,  as  airily  as  fright 
and  weanness  would  permit. 

•*D — n  your  foreign  gibbensh,  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  scarf  (seizing  it 
savagely)?  Where's  her  it  belongs  to V 
Curse  you,  Blucher,  is  this  the  way  you 
take  care  of  your  mistress?  Where  is  she, 
brute  1  You're  generally  good  enough  at 
answering  questions  after  your  6wn 
fashion;  where's  this  cursed  Frenchman 
hidden  her  at?  show  her  I  Fetch  her, 
bmtf!  fetch  her!" 

Blucher  eyed  the  excited  Sergeant 
knowingly;  glanced  down  the  road  then 
back  at  the  Frenchman.  I  think  he 
wanted  to  say:  Calm  yourself,  she's  all 
right;  attend  to  the  prisoner,  here  all 
the  honor  lies. 

But  Dan  was  too  excited  to  translate 
Blucher  with  his  usual  happy  success, 
so  he  glowered  back  to  the  French- 
man. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  that  sufferer,  smiling 
with  the  heroism  of  a  staked  martyr, 
*•  Je  vous  embrace  a  bras  ounerts." 

"Whol" 

'*  Monsieur,  je  suis  malade." 

**See  here!  By  the  good  God  above  us, 
if  you  don't  find  some  way  of  answenng 
my  questions  I'll  pound  you  into  a  jelly. 
See  here,  young  lady,"  (flaunting  the 
boa  wildly  in  the  foreigner's  face  by 
way    of  indicating  a  female  presence). 

"Young  lady/'  wrapping  it  about  his 
big  shoulders  to  increase  the  pantomi- 
mic delusion.  ** Young  lady!  where? 
and  Dan  pointed  frantically  with  both 
outstretched  hands  tot  he  four  cardinal 


points  as  if  questioning  space  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  wayward  idol. 

The  Frenchman  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
old  8oldier,de8perately  manipulating  the 
boa,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  flimsy 
texture.  He  followed  with  solemn  atten- 
tion the  northward,  southward,  east- 
ward, and  westward  movement  of  his 
ten  fleshly  interrogation  points,  then 
mentally  revised  his  first  impression  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  lunatic  instead  of 
a  barbarous  people,  among  which  a  mali- 
cious fate  had  cast  him.  Lunatics  were 
to  be  soothed,  not  exhorted. 

*'Mon  pauvire!  Laisseztranquillel  Que 
voulez?  D'on  venez-vous?"  his  voice 
was  a  very  lullaby.  Further  parley  was 
worse  than  useless.  There  stood  this 
moustachioed  tiling  in  polsidssion  of 
Delphine's  boa.  There  stood  Blucher, 
looking  and  acting  more  senselessly  than 
ever  he  had  looked  or  acted  before! 
There  was  not  the  little  lady  I  where  was 
she?  It  was  plain  palpable  villany. 
This  villain  wandering  through  the 
woods  had  me  the  beautiful  dariiug;  he 
had,  had— thought  became  insupporta- 
ble I  inaction,  suffocation! 

(A  parenthetic  plea  for  Sergeant  Dan- 
bury.  The  '•Children  of  the  Abbey,"  and 
the  "Mysteiiesof  Udolpho"  and  **Some- 
body  on  Landscape  Gardening  "  were  all 
the  books  he  studied. 

A  huge  fist  was  suddenly  insinuated 
inside  the  white  embroidered  necktie  en- 
circling tee  slender  neck  of  th  forelgne. 

'*  Speak  I"  roared  the  Sergeant,  mak- 
ing speaking  a  physical  impossibility,  as 
he  twisted  the  cravat  until  the  purple  of 
the  visage  above  it  contrasted  brilliantly 
with  its  pure  whiteness.  His  victim 
complied  with  the  unreasonable  request 
by  a  gurgle  and  a  choking  splutter. 

"Speak!"  his  captor  roared  again, 
twisting  him  on  to  his  tip-toes,  "The  lit- 
tle lady !  What  have  you  done  with  her  ^" 

Great  drops  stood  out  upon  the  French- 
man's purple  brow  like  diamonds  in  an 
amethyst  setting,  but  he  only  kept  gurg- 
ling  on  in  a  jerky  fashion,  like  a  brook 
over  rocky  impediments. 

"You  won't  speak  won't  you?"  and 
with  emphatic  precision  the  Sergeant 
broucrht  his  stout  walking  cane  across 
the  spotless  linen  coat,  loosening  at  the 
same  instant  his  hold  upon  the  throat 
of  his  victim. 

"Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!"  gasped 
the  frightened  wretch,  glaring  half- 
crazed  about  him. 
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••Whereis  the  little  lady  y"  With  every 
stroke  of  the  cane  the  interrogation  was 
repeated  in  louder  and  quicker  tones, 
Biucher  accompanying  each  blow  with 
a  ringing  bark  of  approval,  until  the 
woods  fairly  resounded  with,  *Mittle 
ladyl  little  ladyl'' 

-Dan!" 

Above  the  din  of  blows,  barks  and 
gasping  expostulation  came  that  mono- 
sylable  clear  silvery,  imperious. 

With  a  shout  of  gladness  Sergeant 
Danbury  dropped  his  upraised  stick  and 
cned  aloud : 

'^Thank  God,'*  flinging  his  victim 
aside  with  a  careless  thrust,  the  little 
lady  was  safe,  what  else  mattered? 

With  a  groan  and  a  muttered 

**Mon  Dieu!  Quelle  campagnel*'  the 
Frenchman  fell  swooning  at  the  feet  of 
his  tormentors. 

**DanI  Danl  what  have  you  done?" 
Delphine  sprang  forward  full  of  fright 
and  remorse,  for  somehow  she  felt 
blameworthy;  she  stooped  in  helpless 
pity  over  the  fallen  man.  Close  alter 
her  came  conscience-stricken  Dan«  Lift- 
ing the  head  of  the  stranger,  he  laid  it 
tenderly  against  his  shoulders,  then  the 
minister,  wondering  and  pitiful,  and 
Biucher  sniffing  gravely  at  his  fallen  foe, 
completed  the  group  about  him. 

In  his  haste  to  escort  Delphine 
through  the  woods  the  minister,  after 
seeing  his  mother  inside  her  own  gate, 
had  hurried  back  to  the  church.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  vinaigrette  which 
he  always  carried  for  that  carefully- 
tended  parent,  was  still  in  bis  posses- 
don.  He  hastened  to  apply  the  restora- 
tive. 

Nothing  broke  the  solemn  quiet  of  the 
waiting  group  until  Dan,  upon  whose 
tender  soul  remorse  was  a  heavy  and 
unwonted  weight,  began  stuttering  out 
all  his  anxiety,  his  fears  and  his  unjust 
treatment  of  the  man  who  lay  there  so 
still  and  white,  utteriy  unconscious  how 
full  of  pity  were  the  faces  of  his  late  per- 
secutors. 

"You  foolish,  foolish  Dan,"  said  Del- 
phine, never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  pale 
ftice  before  them.  "He's  coming  to," 
she  said  presently,  very  softly,  as  if 
fearful  of  frightening  him  back  into  un- 
consciousness. 

The  foreigner's  eyes  opened  languidly. 
They  opened  upon  the  holy  face  of  Har- 
ris Samuels.  Had  an  angel  come  down 
to  release  him  from  those  demons  who 


had  been  tormenting  him?  He  believed 
one  had. 

"Yous  paries  fran^aisl"  It  was  a 
plea  not  a  question. 

Happily,  Mr.  Samuels  did. 

Oh  I  the  joy  that  little  "yes"  carried 
with  it 

Then  he  told  the  tender-eyed  minister, 
speaking  rapidly  and  gesticulating  with 
animation,  how  he  had  lost  his  way, 
how  he  had  been  feeling  as  if  fever- 
stricken  all  day;  how  he  had  met  the 
young  lady  and  begged  her  to  tell  him 
where  he  could  And  shelter  for  the  night; 
how  everybody  had  misunderstood  and 
maltreated  him;  how  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  nor  where  to  go.  All  of 
which  the  minister  put  into  good  English 
for  the  benefit  of  Delphine  and  Sergeant 
Danbury,  adding  that  he  would  take  the 
stranger  back  to  his  own  house. 

But  Delphine  pleaded  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  amende  honorfible 
by  taking  him  to  her  home  to  be  nursed 
well,  and  remorseful  Dan  added  his 
petidon  to  hers,  asking  the  m mister  to 
tell  the  French  gentleman  how  sorry  he 
was  for  having  given  him  such  an  un- 
called-for thrashing. 

All  of  which  the  minister  put  into 
good  French  for  the  benefit  of  the  for- 
eigner. Pardoning  hands  were  clasped 
all  around,  and  the  Frenchman  soon  rose 
to  his  feet^  declaring  that  be  believed 
half  his  malady  had  been  ce  bdte  ter- 
rible, for  Biucher  was  not  included  in 
the  general  amnesty. 

So  the  minister,  whose  heart  was  much 
roomier  than  bis  home,  consented  to  re- 
linquish his  hospitable  intentions  in  favor 
of  the  Staunton  house,  and  the  whole 
party  was  put  in  motion  in  that  direction, 
as  amicable  and  merry  as  a  party  of  re- 
turning pick-nickers.  Only  Biucher  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  dignity  of  the  family 
had  not  been  properly  sustained,  and 
stalked  majestically  apart  For  which  the 
stranger  found  it  easy  in  bis  heart  to  for- 
give him,  not  feeling  quite  tranquil  about 
his  calves  yet 

In  a  fine  fright  at  their  prolonged  ab- 
sence, they  found  Mother  Danbury  pac- 
ing the  length  of  the  terrace  to  and  fro, 
peering  out  with  dim  and  spectacled  eyes, 
into  the  thickening  darkness,  when  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  sunlight,  she  could  just 
see  comfortably  a  foot  or  two  beyond  her 
own  nose. 

In  a  fine  rage,  they  threw  her  when 
they  reached  home,  with  not  even  so 
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much  as  a  scratch  to  compensate  her  for 
her  anxiety  of  soul,  brinfj^ing  with  them 
a  *•  French  tramp,"  sla  she  promptly  chris- 
tened the  stranger,  to  give  her  *'more 
work  to  do»  that  had  more  than  ten  men 
could  attend  to  now." 

"But  he  is  a  stranger,  Mother  Dan,  and 
ye  must  take  him  in." 

"And  be  took  in  by  him,  for  thanks." 

"And  he  is  sick,  Mother  Dan,  and  ye 
must  minister  to  him." 

"I  never  set  up  for  hospital  nurse  for 
foreign  tramps,child,though  there's  none 
more  ready  than  Salina  Danbury  toobey 
Bible  teachings,"  and  she  hustled  off  to 
see  a  bed  prepared. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AX  UNPBOVEK  IJB. 

*'  I  am  for  famtgatlng  the  atmofpta«re,  when  I  sas- 
pect  that  faleebood,  Ilka  pestlleDoei  breathos  aroand 
me."— Oar/y/e. 

"A  mystery  I"  Max  almost  groaned 
the  word  out»  so  hateful  did  it  seem  to 
him  to  have  anything  bordering  upon 
the  mysterious  or  unaccountable  com- 
ing into  their  crystalline  lives,  a  dark 
secret  coming  to  hide  itself  in  the  home 
where  the  sunlight  of  truth  and  sincer- 
ity had  access  to  every  nook  and 
crevice. 

Maxwell  Morgan  was  proud,  with 
the  pnde  not  of  the  bom  or  manu- 
factured aristocrat,  whose  money  will 
bridge  every  chasm,  clothe  every 
skeleton,  but  with  the  pride  of  a 
brave,  strong-hearted  man,  who,  inherit- 
ing an  honest  and  unstained  name,  keeps 
it  honest  and  unstained,  and  cares  not  to 
have  anything  defiling  come  too  near  its 
possessors.  This  suspicious  woman,  with 
her  suspicious  story,  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  disreputable  that  had  ever 
come  into  his  life.  He  wished  he  could 
fling  her  aside  as  he  had  flung  other  nox- 
ious things  out  of  his  pathway,  but  he 
could  not,  so  he  only  uttered  that  groan- 
ing protest. 

Eleanor  had  come  straight  from  her  in- 
terview with  the  strange  woman,  and  re- 
peated accurately  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  them,  to  Max.  How  she 
hoped  that  the  lawyer,  with  his  cooler 
head  and  professional  acumen,  might  de- 
tect some  weak  point  in  the  story,  where 
she,  with  her  woman's  excitability  and 
that?trange  tugging  at  her  heart-strings, 
Which  warped  her  judgment  while  she 


looked  at  Ihat  face  in  the  picture,  had 
been  unable  to  discover. 

Max  had  listened  very  attentively,  had 
asked  as  many  questions  as  if  cross-exam- 
ining a  witness,  had  sat  combing  his  thick 
hair  back  from  his  splendid  forehead  with 
nervous  Angers,  had  looked  up  at  her 
with  gravely-troubled  eyes,  and  found, 
after  all  his  thinking,  nothing  more  con- 
solatory to  say  than,  "A  mystery!" 

"Max,  do  you  beheve  that  this  woman, 
with  the  mean  face  and  coward's  eyes  is 
the  mother  of  our  brave-eyed  Delphine  ?" 

"It  is  hard  to  say  'Yes/'  and  yet  how 
can  I  say*No?'" 

"Maybe,"  said  Evelyn,  the  sweet 
saint  who  tried  to  find  some  good  thing 
in  everything  wliich  bore  the  mark  of 
the  Great  Maker,  and  who  pitied  when 
she  could  not  praise;  "maybe  her  eyes 
were  not  cowardly  eyes  before  her 
trouble,  and  maybe  the  terror  of  that 
time  stamped  the  meanness  on  her 
face." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Morgan,  absently. 

"Has  Monsieur  Brousseau  ever  made 
any  allusion  to  this  matter  in  his  letters. 
Eleanor?  It  seems  strange  that  he 
should  not" 

"Remember,  brother,  that  M.  Broua- 
seau's  letters  have  always  been  the 
most  formal  business  communications^ 
containing  the  stereotyped  announce- 
ment that:  'Enclosed  I  would  please 
find  quarterly  remittance  for  benefit  of 
Mademoiselle  Delphine  Staunton,'  with 
the  usual  expression  of  hope  that  his 
ward  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health;  stop,  let  me  look.  I  re. 
member  now,    and  it  must  have  been 

just  about    the  time  this she  started 

from  France— one  of  his  letters  con- 
tained a  postscript  which  puzzled  me  at 
the  time,  but  seemed  of  no  manner  of 
importance.    I  will  bring  that  letter." 

From  the  sytematically  filed  letters  of 
the  trustees,  it  was  easy  to  extract  the 
one  she  wanted.  She  read  it  out  to  Max 
and  Evelyn : 

"Allow  me  to  tender  my  congratula- 
tions to  my  esteemed  young  ward  upon 
her  recent  happy  acquisition." 

It  had  been  a  riddle  when  read,  but  of 
no  importance—it  wa")  no  riddle  now, 
but  significant  enough. 

Then  the  three  who  loved  Delphine, 
looked  sorrowfully  at  each  other,  think- 
ing, all  of  them,  of  the  shabby  woman 
in  the  greasy  silk  dress. 

"Happy      acquisition!"      ejaculated 
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Max,  with  biting  scorn.  *'7ou  said 
fiomethiDg  about  a  letter  from  Mr.  Staun- 
ton," he  resumed  more  mildly;  "to  be 
read  in  case  of  trouble  from  abroad. 
The  time  to  read  it  has  come,  I  think." 

*'  The  trouble  certainly  hafl,"  Eleanor 
answered,  getting  up  to  bring  the  letter, 
but  she  had  no  hope  left  that  it  would 
help  them  any.  She  was  sure  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  silent  witness  on  the  side  of 
this  cat-like  woman. 

'*Bead  it  Max,"  she  said  in  a  hopeless 
sort  of  voice,"  '*it  is  for  us  all  to  hear." 

Max  read: 

'*Mt  Dear  Fbibnixi:  I  bave  not  (old  you 
all  that  ooDoerns  my  child's  welfare.  I  must 
write  what  I  was  Dot  brave  enough  to  look 
you  in  the  face  aod  speak.  DelpblDe's  mo- 
ther is  not  dead.  When  I  married  GelestiDe 
Trioon—the  only  child  of  a  retired  array 
officer  (with  whom  I  had  formed  a  fast 
fneodsbip  before  meetioR  bis  daughter),  the 
two  were  completely  bonnd  up  in  each  other. 
Motherless  as  she  wai«,  all  her  pent-up  filial 
devotion  was  centred  in  her  stately,  soldierly 
father.  8be  was  his  all,  as  he  was  hers. 
He  cordially  sanctioned  my  marriage  with 
bis  dauf^bter,  a  piquante  little  beanty,  full 
of  heart  and  tenderness,  and  until  after 
the  binh  of  our  little  Rirl,  our  small  family 
circle  was  a  very  happy  one.  Delpbine  was 
in  bar  third  year,  when  my  poor  Celestine 
was  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  shocking 
murder  of  the  father  she  loved  so  well;  the 
horror  of  the  deed  being  ausrmented,  when 
his  murderer  was  discovered  to  bave  been  a 
suitor  for  her  hand,  one  her  father  had  scorn- 
fully rejected,  who,  upon  returning:  from 
aoToad  to  find  her  married,  had  vented  bis 
disappointed  passion  in  the  base  murder  of 
an  old  man. 

BroodiuK  over  ber  loss,  fancyin^c  herself  in 
some  way  responsible  for  it,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  my  wife's  mind  was 
sufleriuK  from  some  inconsolable  grief.  I 
called  in  physicians  who  confirmed  my 
terrible  suspicions.  I  did  everything  Chat 
mortal  man  could  do  available  to 
ward  off  the  horrible  fate  of  insanity 
from       poor       Celestine.  I       travelled 

with  ber;  I  indalged  her  every  whim;  i 
sought  distraction  for  her  in  every  form.  It 
was  all  useless.  The  mind  failed  completely. 
Then  I  sent  for  the  only  relative  she  had 
living,  a  .voung  lady  coufiSn  with  whom  she 
bad  been  cradled  and  reared,  and  placed  her 
at  the  bead  of  my  household,  in  charge  of  my 
forlorn  little  child  aod  unforrnnate  wife.  It 
soon  became  necesfiary  to  remove  Celestine 
to  an  asylum;  I  did  it  reluctantly,  but  deemed 
it  best  ber  child  should  not  bave  such  a  pic- 
ture of  horror  before  her  eyes  as  her  only 
iteooUections  of  ber  mother.     From  having 


been  her  idol,  I  became  the  object  of  her 
fiercest  barred  and  detestation.  The  sight  of 
me  lashed  her  into  the  wildest  fury,  so  much 
so,  that  I  was  compelled  to  cease  visiting  her. 
After  being  assured  by  the  physicians  that 
ber  case  was  entirely  bopelesA,  France  be- 
came hateful  to  me  and  I  returned  here- 
enfeebled  in  body,  weary  of  life.  Before 
leaving  France  I  installed  ber  cousin,  a  lonely 
woman,  with  no  ties  to  make  the  duty  oner- 
ous, in  charge  of  my  wife,  provioiog  amply 
for  their  maintenance,  and  so  arranged  my 
financial  matters  that  in  case  I  never  re- 
turned, there  should  be  no  trouble  about  my 
child's  fortune.  Everything  I  die  possessed  of  is 
settled  upon  Deiphme,  with  the  pitiiul  reser- 
vation of  ber  poor  mother's  allowance  and 
a  life  annuity  to  the  faithful  cousin  who  has 
charge  of  her.  It  has  appeared  to  me  best 
that  my  girl's  life  should  not  be  darkened  by 
the  knowledge  of  ber  mother's  gloomy  lot, 
and  that,  as  she  is  dead  to  her,  Delpbioe  shall 
remain  under  the  impression  that  the  grave 
has  closed  over  ber  mother.  Even  to  you  I 
have  not  tboaght  it  necessary  to  bare  this 
bidden  sore,  and  it  is  ouly  to  prevent  pos- 
sible trouble  in  the  future  that  I  do  so  now. 
Although  repeatedly  assured,  by  a  council  of 
the  best  physicians,  that  my  poor  wife  would 
never  leave  the  asylum  but  for  ber  grave, 
time  works  miracles  and  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  recover.  In  that  case,  of  coursp,  she 
will  immediately  join  her  child.  You  will  see 
ber.  You  will  come  to  koow  what  manner  of 
woman  took  pity  upon  the  man  you  so  scorn- 
fully cast  from  you.  You  will  not  like  her. 
But  no  matter,  for  the  little  one's  sake  be 
kind  to  her.  For  the  coming  of  ber  mother 
must  not  deprive  ber  of  you.  I  believe  I  have 
said  all  I  need  to  say.  I  hope  this  letter  con- 
tains no  disloyalty  to  the  poor  wife  languish- 
ing in  the  insane  asylum." 

Dismay  and  conviction  was  written 
legibly  on  the  faces  of  the  three  listen- 
ing to  that  letter. 

"Poor  dear  Delphinel"  Evelyn's 
voice  was  almost  a  sob. 

'*  'Time  works  miracles,'  Mr.  Staunton 
very  truly  says.  Will  it  ever  work  the 
miracle  of  inspiring  such  a  daughter 
with  love  for  such  a  mother V  " 

Was  ever  such  wealth  of  comment 
crowded  into  those  two  little  words  as 
Max  crowded  into  those  bitterly  em- 
phasized ••  such's." 

"It  never  will,'' 8&id  Evelyn,  stoutly. 

But  Miss  Morgan  seemed  strickeu  dumb. 

She  sat  there  quietly  folding  up  the  two 

t  letters  which  had  established  this  wo- 

I  man's  claims,  but  neither  expressed  an 

opinion  nor  answered  a  question. 

She  looked  at  Max  furtively  once  or 
twice,  with  such  a  queer  look,  as  if »  for 
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Bome  reason  best  known  to  herself;  she 
felt  sorry  for  him  too. 

Presently  she  got  up  and  went  away 
to  her  own  bed-room,  from  which  she 
did  not  emerge  again  until  the  next 
moruini?. 

Never  before  had  the  spirit  of  unrest 
taken  up  its  abode  uuchidden  under  the 
peaceful  roof  of  the  Morgan  family,  but 
that  night  it  reigned  supreme. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FOREIGNER  EXPLAINED. 

••  *  Wbat  writest  tboa? '    Tbe  vision  raised  Its  head, 
And,  witb  A  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered.  *Tbe  names  ot  those  who    love   tbe 

Lord/ 
*  And  Is  mine  one? '  said  Abou.    '  Nav,  not  so.* 
Replied  tbe  angel.    Aboa  spoke  more  low, 
Bat  ebeerllv  sMIi ;  and  stiid,  *  I  pray  thee,  then 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow*  men.'  " 

--Leigh  Hunt. 

A  painter  in  search  of  typical  models 
for  Sunshine  and  Shadow  could  not  have 
done  better  than  to  have  taken  his  paint- 
pots  and  brushes  and  the  Wickam  and 
Ballston  Railroad  as  £ar  as  the  Lodge  to 
which  Paul  Weyland  had  gone,  accom- 
panied by  his  cousin  Augustus  Ames, 
each  in  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fatuus, 
happiness;  an  eternal  pursuit  in  which 
they  but  joined  a  world  full  of  piannmg 
men  and  yearning  women-— gentle  folk 
and  simple  folk,  the  laboring  many  and 
the  resting  few. 

Temporarily,  Paul's  happiness  consist- 
ed in  catching  fish  and  shooting  birds. 
A  murderous  order  ot  felicity,  denen- 
dent  on  misery  and  pain  for  its  very  ex- 
istence; but  it  was  positive. 

On  the  contrary,  his  cousin's  lay  simply 
in  the  absence  of  pain.  It  was  negative 
in  its  character.  He  was  not  rudely 
aroused  from  the  sleep  so  precious  to 
his  sluggish  nature,  with  an  imperative 
summons  to  prayers  when  his  heart  was 
far  fuller  of  cursing.  He  was  not  or- 
dered into  the  ranks  of  tuneful  worship- 
pers, three  times  a  day,  on  the  laborious 
day  of  rest  He  was  not  hourly  con- 
demned to  quail  until  he  felt  all  the  man- 
hood in  him  scorching  in  the  fierce  fires 
of  self-contempt  under  the  basilisk  eye 
paternal. 

The  happiness  bom  of  pain  was  keen, 
hearty,  invicoratiug.  That  springing 
from  its  mere  absence  was  languid, 
feeble,  placid.  Analyze,  ye  metaphysi- 
cians! 


The  Judge's  son  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  calling  him  "Sunshiny.** 

Sunshine  nestled  in  the  bright  rings  of 
nut  brown  hair  that  clung  caressingly 
about  his  fine  broad  forehead.  £t  laughed 
in  the  merry  blue  eyes  that  had  a  kindly 
glance  for  every  deserving  fellow  crea- 
ture. The  sunshine  of  happy  youth  was 
in  his  heart,  and  the  sunshine  of  good 
fortune  had  brightened  his  life-way.  He 
was  not  ungrateful  for  this  sunny  lot, 
though,  maybe,  not  grateful  in  an  ortho- 
dox fashion.  His  gratitude  took  the 
form  of  generous,  manly,  helpful  sym- 
pathy toward  all  the  less  fortunate. 
Had  he  prayed  it  would  have  been  the 
pra^  er  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem : 

"  I  pray  tbee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  bis  fellow-men.*' 

In  particular  did  he  pity,  with  that 
pity  which  is  akin  to  love,  his  cousinly 
counterparty  the  model  for  shadow.  I 
think  a  jury  of  romantic  young  ladies 
would  have  hung  on  the  respective  titles 
of  those  two  young  men:  to  be  called 
"  handsomest"  The  shadowy  depths  of 
Mr.  Ames's  great  black  eyes,  the  list- 
less grace  of  his  tall,  slender  form,  the 
wavy  black  hair  that  tumbled  over  his 
brow  and  staid  there  for  lack  of  energy 
on  its  owner's  part  to  adjust  it  properly, 
looked  *'  so  romantic,  so  melancholy—" 
his  beauty  was  of  that  sort  which  most 
readily  appeals  to  the  tender  sympathies 
of  very  young  ladies. 

But  Paul  was  not  a  romantic  young 
lady;  even  taking  his  sex  into  consider- 
ation he  was  singularly  free  from  any 
sentimeutalism.  He  was  essentially  a 
healthy  nature;  physically,  morally  and 
mentally.  He  would  have  liked  above 
ail  things  to  have  taken  a  pair  of  good 
t^harp  shears  and  shorn  those  wavy  black 
locks  that  had  such  a  romantic  trick  of 
tumbling  about  Augustus's  forehead,  to 
a  sensible  shortness,  just  to  have  given 
some  fresh  air  to  the  brooding  brain  be- 
neath them.  He  wanted  to  chase  the 
gloomy  look  away  from  the  large  eyes 
which  gazed  out  upon  this  bright,  happy 
wor!d,  without  seeing  eitber  its  bright- 
ness, or  its  opportunities  for  happiness. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  shaken 
the  moral  nature  of  the  man  into  a  brisker 
existence,  to  make  him  a  little  less  "like 
dumb,  driven  cattle."  He  would  have 
liked  to  shear  him  of  his  superfluous 
locks  and  rid  him  of  his  dreary  philoso- 
phy at  one  brisk  coup  de  main,  which 
was  Paul's   favorite    style   of   accom- 
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pliahing  all  endbs.  But  he  was  too  finish- 
ed a  gentleman  to  fall  into  the  good  peo- 
ple's error  of  confounding  sympathy 
with  impertinence.  80  he  treated  his 
cousin's  dreary  philosophy  with  all  ap- 
parent respect,  and  left  his  locks  undis- 
turbed in  their  hyacinthine  flow. 

"It  is  so  easy  for  you,  Paul,"  Augus- 
tus would  say,  whenever  a  subject  came 
up  in  which  the  healthy,  bref^zy  philos- 
ophy of  the  one  threatened  to  clash  with 
the  cynical  moralizing  of  the  other,  "It 
is  so  easy  for  you,  Paul,  who  are  rich"— 

Then  Paul,  ever  ready  to  mete  out 
generous  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  others,  would  won- 
der, a  little  sadly,  perhaps  if  he  owed 
all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  all  his  love 
of  the  beautiful  m  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  natural  world,  all  his  bright  dreams 
of  making  a  great  and  good  man  of  one 
Paul  Weyland,  to  his  father's  money 
bags. 

Yerily,  should  avarice  be  apotheo- 
uzed  into  the  noblest  of  virtues,  if  wealth 
is  to  exalt  a  man  in  soul,  gird  him  in  ef- 
fort, expand  him  in  brain. 

The  early  hours  of  Alma  Mater  regu- 
lations still  exerted  their  influence  on 
the  recently  emancipated  student  Five 
o'clock  always  found  Paul  astir  with  gun 
or  fishing-rod. 

Fairly  saturated  with  the  freshness  of 
the  morning,  he  would  bound  into  Au- 
gustus's room  on  his  return,  lay  a  glitter- 
ing, scaly  perch  upon  his  hot  cheek, 
shake  the  well  filled  game  bag  over  his 
head,  and  finally  torment  him  into  a  sit- 
ting posture. 

So  matter-of-<x>ur8e  had  all  sorts  of  re- 
veille become  that  Augustas  paid  but 
little  heed  when  Paul,  evidently  uoder 
high  presure  of  excitement^  bounded  in- 
to his  room  one  morning,  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  reproachful  tones,  and 
summoned  him  to  rise  without  longer 
delay. 

"  What's  up  V  "  asked  Augustus^  sleep- 
ily. 

•'Pretty  much  everything  but  your 
own  lazy  sell" 

"Snipe  or  trout?" 

••News!" 

"WhatI  Eh!  News?  Did  you  shoot 
'em  or  houk'em?" 

"  W"ake  up,  Gus!  There  is  a  minister 
and  old  Sergeant  Danbury  downstairs." 

"  A  what ! "  Gus  dreamily  fancied  the 
disagreeable  possibility  that  coercive 
piety  was  to  come  into  vogue  in  their 


blessed  retreat*  and  the  Sergeant  must 
have  come  along  to  compel  attendance 
on  the  minister. 

"  Yes,"  Paul  resumed  vivaciously,  "  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross  and  one  of  the  Devil 
(if  he  is  genoral-in-chief  of  the  earthly 
corps),  both  some  to  breakfast  with  us." 

••What  for?" 

"Because  they  are  an  hungered,  most 
likely." 

By  this  time  Augustus  was  wide  awake 
and  curious  enough. 

"What  in  the  deuce  do  you  mean, 
Paul?" 

"  Just  this:  it  seems  our  pretty  Coasia 
Delia  is  rusticating  at  the  homestead, 
and  in  her  wanderings  through  the 
woods  the  other  evening,  she  stumbled 
on  a  sick  Frenchman,  and  had  him  taken 
home  to  be  nursed  well.  But  it 
seems  again  he  grew  worse  rapidly,  so 
the  preacher  searched  the  sick  man's 
pockets  for  some  clue  to  his  friends,  and 
curiously  enough,  the  only  paper  he 
found  was  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me; 
also,  a  card  on  which  the  Judge  had 
written  directions  for  him,  by  which  he 
could  find  me,  together  with  a  few  lines 
explaining  how  the  young  man  had  come 
to  Wickam  with  this  letter,  and  had 
seemed  keenly  disappointed  at  not  find* 
ing  me  and  unwilling  to  await  my  re- 
turn." 

"Well!  what  does  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction say?  " 

"  Here  it  is.  It  is  from  Ned  Brinslow, 
dear  old  fellow;  you've  heard  me  speak 
of  him.  He's  supplementing  Harvard 
with  Paris.  Gad,  old  chum  1  I'd  like  to 
touch  hands." 

"Don't  gush,  read." 

••Deab  Paul  :  This  letter  will  be  hand- 
ed to  you  by  young  M  Emile  Girardeau, 
who  proposes  trying  to  amend  his  broken 
fortunes  in  America,  the  blessed  asylum 
of  the  bankrupt  His  relatives  (to  whom 
I  brought  letters),  have  been  good  and 
kind  to  me  in  the  extreme,  and  any  at- 
tention you  can  show  him  I  will  regard 
as  a  personal  favor. 

"Yours  in  the  spirit^ 

"N.  Brinslow." 

••We'll  ride  back  with  the  two  soldiers 
and  get  him." 

••What  ails  the  fellow?"  asked  Au- 
gustus  cautiously. 

"How  can  I  tell?  But,  if  it  is  conflu- 
ent small-pox,  here  is  where  he  be- 
longs." 
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"By  George  I  we're  running  a  great 
risk." 

'*  Well  1  we  won't  borrow  trouble,  at 
least  not  of  the  confluent  small-pox  kind. 
Will  you  ride  over  to  the  homestead 
with  me?" 

Augustus  weighed  the  small-pox  pos- 
sibilities as;ainst  the  lonesome  reality,  if 
Paul  should  go  without  him,  and  said 
••Yes." 

So  after  regaling  the  two  soldiers  on 
the  best  his  bachelor  establishment 
could  furnish,  Paul  ordered  round  his 
own  trap,  and  making  the  more  sociable 
arrangement  of  putting  the  Sergeant 
with  Augustus,  and  the  minister  with 
himself,  they  all  started  for  the  home- 
stead. • 

The  six  miles  which  lay  between  the 
two  places  were  quickly  traversed,  not  so 
quickly,  however,  but  that  Paul  had 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentle  fascinations 
which  Harris  Samuels  unwittingly  exer- 
cised over  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  It  was  the  fascination  of  man- 
ly earnestness,  kindly  sympathy  and  sin- 
cere expression,  which  constituted  the 
charm  as  well  as  the  power  of  this  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Lord. 

Had  Paul  and  he  been  old  college 
mates  they  could  not  have  occupied  the 
time  of  their  dinner  in  livelier  or  more 
enjoyable  converse. 

Delphine  met  them  at  the  hall  door— 
••  Bright,  fresh  and  looking  sweet  enough 
to  eat"— as  Paul  informed  her  while 
livailing  himself  of  his  cousinly  priv- 
ileges to  the  extent  of  two  hearty 
kisses.  After  greeting  the  others  of  the 
party,  Delphine  drew  Paul  away  from 
them. 

••Brush  your  hair,  you  barbarian,  and 
come  into  the  sitting-room  looking  your 
handsomesL  I've  something  in  there 
you'll  feel  like  eating,  sure  enough." 

•'What,  your  sick  Frenchman?" 
asked  Paul,  obeying  her  Qrst  injunction 
by  combing  his  curly  hair  with  his  fing- 
ers, in  front  of  the  hat-rack  mirror. 

•*No,  hush!  don't  speak  so  loud.  Oh! 
Paul,"  and  she  ti|>toed  to  whisper  the 
solemn  secret  in  his  ear:  ••I've  got  a 
wife  here  for  you  I " 

••A  wife  1" 

'•Yes,  a  wife!" 

••  Who  told  you  1  wanted  one,  MissV" 

••  Why  of  course  you  want  one;  ali  men 
want  wives,  and  it's  only  those  that  no 
woman  will  have  who  say  they  don't 
want  them." 


••  But,  Del— if  I  have  to  marry— T  would 
rather  marry  you." 

••But,  Paul,  the  inclination  is  all  on 
your  side;  Pd  rather  not  marry  you, 
thank  you;  I  wouldn't  Lave  any  coz  to 
love  and  tease  me,  then." 

•*  There's  Gus,  we  might  adopt  him  in- 
to the  family." 

••He's too  tombstony." 

••  But  to  return  to  my  wife.  Is  mother 
Danbury  on  the  anxious  bench  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  but  not  about  you.  She's  wild 
to  got  my  French  tramp,  as  she  calls  the 
poor  little  fellow  up  stairs,  about  his 
business." 

••  I  am  here  to  gratify  her  most  natural 
desire." 

••  Well,  we'll  talk  about  him,  presently. 
But  now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  angel 
that's  been  coming  here  to  help  take 
care  of  him;  and  oh,  Paul,  ploase  fall 
in  love  with  her  and  many  her." 

••  I  sup|>ose  my  falling  in  love  is  all 
that  is  necessary;  small  blame  to  me  if 
between  a  certain  mother  in  Wickam  and 
a  certain  cousin  not  so  far  away,  1  turn 
out  a  model  of  conceited  jackanapism." 

As  Delphine  looked  into  the  handsome 
face  of  the  cousin  she  loved  so  well  and 
took  such  pride  in,  she  did  not  believe 
many  girls— not  related*  of  course— 
could  resist  him. 

••  Well;  just  promise  me  you'll  fall  in 
love  and  my  plan  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

••  I  do,  hereby,  most  solemnly  promise 
and  declare—" 

'•Hush  I" 

The  sweetest  of  voices  suddenly  floated 
through  the  sitting-room  window  out  to 
them,  where  they  stood  upon  the  terrace. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  cousins 
while  Lucy  Samuels  was  singing  her 
short,  sweet  ballad. 

•'I  thoutrht  young  ladies  were  a 
species  of  nightingale,"  said  Paul,  after 
expressing  his  sincere  satisfaction  at  the 
sweetness  of  the  voice  and  song,  "who 
reserved  their  melodies  for  evenings, 
lam)>-light  and  beaux." 

•*Tbis  one  does  noL  She  is  more  of  a 
lark.  She  comes  over  every  morning, 
and  will  sit  there  and  sing  for  that  sick 
man,  until  his  face  looks  as  calm  and 
lia])py  as  a  baby's." 

••Who  is  your  lark?" 

••Lucy  Samuels  sister  to  the  minister 
you  rode  over  with.  Oh,  Paul,  she  is 
just  an  angel,  and  she  is  the  one  I  want 
you  to  fall  in  love  with." 
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••Fll  do  my  very  best,  coz.  But  what 
if  I  fail?" 

"  You  cannot  fail," 

*'I  don't  kuovf,  success  in  failure  is 
very  common." 

"  But  you're  ffoiug  to  marry  her  and 
make  me  happy.  Now  come,  I'll  take 
you  to  see  your  Frenchman.  I  just  want- 
ed to  prepare  you  to  look  and  act  your 
best  for  Miss  Samuels.  Sheisaa  angel, 
Paul,  indeed  she  is." 

''But  suppose  I  tell  you  I'm  not 
partial  to  angels?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  one  of  your  milk- 
faced,  butter-voiced—" 

"Cheese-headed,  let's  have  all  the 
dairy  products—" 

"Angels— but  a  pretty,  merry,  useful, 
brisk,  sensible  little  angel,  that  can  mase 
light  bread  as  well  as  she  can  sing,  and 
can  feed  chickens  and  make  butter  and 
read  good  booksi  and  talk  theology, 
just  as  occasion  calls  for  each." 

"  I  like  novelties,  and,  as  a  chicken- 
feeding  angel  is  decidedly  such,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  gratify  your 
simple  request  in  the  matrimonial  ar- 
rangement." 

"You  laugh  now,  but—" 

"But  what?  I'll  weep  when  I  get 
her?" 

"There,  now,  she  has  left  the  piano; 
we  will  go  in.  Turn  around  and  let  me 
look  at  you." 

Paul  stood  as  motionless  as  if  on  dress 
parade,  while  Delphine's  big  brown  eyes 
scanned  him  carefully: 

"Boots  might  be  a  little  shinier,  a 
little  smarter  hat  would  do  no  harm,  but 
pass  on;  as  long  as  you're  addicted  to 
bachelor  housekeeping  something  must 
be  overlooked." 

With  this  doubtful  endorsement  Paul 
was  led  forward  to  be  introduced  to  the 
sublunary  angel  who  could  talk  theology, 
or  make  butter,  or  feed  chickens,  or 
sing  ballads^  as  occasion  called  for. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

^*  That  I  made  yirtae  of  oeoesslty. 
And  took  It  well."— C%a««er. 

"Too  much  at  stake,"  Miss  Morgan 
had  said  to  the  woman  who  laid  claim  to 
their  darling,  "for  unweighed  words  or 
hasty  action." 

But  after  every  word  spoken  had  been 
weighed,  after  the  maturest  delibera- 


tion upon  action  to  be  taken,  what  nearer 
were  they,  she  and  Max,  the  two  who 
loved  Delphine  so  well,  to  a  satisfying 
course? 

The  most  unobservant  of  mortals,  com* 
ing  upon  the  Morgans  the  morning  after 
the  stranger's  visit,  would  have  seen 
that  a  cloud  had  settled  down  upon  this 
serene  litUe  household. 

"  I  shall  call  in  at  Judge  Weyland's  of- 
fice,  on  my  way  down  town,  and  lay  this 
remarkable  affair  before  him.  He  is 
clear-brained  and  long-sighted,  and—" 
Max  did  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  finish  his  sentence.  "And  ho  is  a  dis- 
interested party,"  was  what  he  was  think- 
ing. 

"And  I  had  better  go  to  the  Parsonage 
with  the  news,"  Eleanor  added. 

"  I  had  rather  perform  my  task  than 
yours,"  said  Max,  thinking,  with  pity  for 
Eleanor,  of  the  minister's  cold  eyes  and 
ungracious  demeanor. 

So  they  both  went  their  separate  ways 
about  Delphine's  business.  Surely  if  in 
multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom, 
Delphine  Staunton  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  wisely  cared  for. 

There  was  a  heartiness  of  manner 
about  Judge  Weyland,  a  warmth  of  wel- 
come in  eye,  hand  and  voice,  that  put 
one  in  a  good  humor  with  oneself  by  giv- 
ing him  the  comfortable  sensation  that, 
of  all  men,  he  was  the  man  most  desir- 
able to  see  at  that  particular  moment. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  majoiity  of 
visitors  were  seen  at  their  best  in  tne 
Judge's  presence. 

Max  liked  this  clear-headed,  hearty- 
mannered  Judge,  worldling  though  he 
was.  He  liked  his  big  brain,  his 
daring  reasoning  and  his  bold  utter- 
ances. Although  unable  cordially  to 
endorse  all  his  liberal  theories  of  the 
Creator  and  the  created,  he  agreed  with 
him  in  claiming  for  every  man  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  doing  his  own  think- 
ing, and  the  manly  privilege  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  convictions  result- 
ing from  that  thinking. 

An  earnest  thinker,  a  clear  reasoner, 
a  pure  moralist  himself,  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  popular  error  of  confounding 
religion  and  morality. 

Judge  Weyland  was  an  irreligious  man 
and  a  moral  gentlemen,  Above  all, 
whatever  he  was,  he  was  in  reality  and 
not  in  seeming.  For  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  and  the  consistency  of  his 
life.  Maxwell  Morgan  liked  him. 
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He  stepped  in,  as  he  had  said  he 
should,  to  see  this  clear-headed  uDcle  of 
Delpbine's  to  tell  him  about  the  Fresch 
claimant,  and  see  if  he  could  detect  any 
weak  point  in  the  story  which  miffht  as- 
sist him  to  prove  the  whole  business  an 
imposture. 

••The  devil  I"  ^claimed  the  Judge, 
calling  promptly  upon  his  patron,  as 
Max  put  a  period  to  his  recital. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  " 

"Patience I  my  dear  fellow.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  begun  to  think  of  it  at  alt 
yet;  my  thinking  apparatus  has  been 
jostled  so  completely  out  of  gear  by  the 
liveliest  surprise." 

"It  will  crush  that  proud  child  to  the 
earth.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  could 
imagine  no  greater  pain  than  to  have  to 
blush  for  one's  own  blood." 

"Tut,  manl  William  Staunton  was  a 
sad  dog,  but  a  true-hearted  gentleman, 
and  nothing  can  ever  convince  me  he 
would  have  married  a  woman  we  cannot 
afford  to  recognize.  Her  troubles,  per- 
haps,  have  made  her  look  seedy  and 
rusty.  Take  the  woman's  greasy  silk 
dress  off  her,  and  let  Mrs.  Judge  lend  a 
hand  in  rigging  her  afresh  before  Delph 
sees  ner,  and,  maybe,  all  necessity  for 
that  painful  blushing  will  be  obviated." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  coarseness 
of  the  woman  lies  in  the  grease  spots  on 
her  dress?" 

"  Not  just  exactly  that,  my  dear  boy, 
but  not  being  a  married  man  yourself, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  con- 
ceive how  largely  dress  does  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  woman." 

"  What  would  Mrs.  Judge  say «» that?" 

"She  would  call  me  a  'libellous 
wretch,'  which  would  in  no  wise  vitiate 
my  assertion." 

"But—"  Max's  voice  implied  impa- 
tience with  himself  for  having  departed 
for  a  second  from  the  matter  in  hand— 
"you  seem  to  take  this  woman's  claim 
for  granted,  and  are  preparing  for  her 
immediate  adoption  into  the  family," 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  What  I  sug- 
gest was  only  by  way  of  showing  you 
how,  tf  the  thing  did  turn  out  inevitable, 
we  might  mend  matters  a  little.  I  shall 
do  my  legal  best  to  pick  a  flaw  in  the 
statement  And  nothing  would  af- 
ford me  keener  pleasure  than  to  inform 
the  so-called  Mrs.  Staunton  that  her 
only  chance  of  being  accomodated  in 
this  neighborhood  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county." 


"But  how  are  we  to  go  about  proving 
her  identity." 

"  You  say  your  sister  is  ready  to  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  of  Brousseau's  letter 
of  introduction?" 

"She  is.  The  most  careful  compari* 
son  of  style  and  of  the  formation  of  every 
letter,  has  failed  to  cast  any  doubts  up- 
on its  genuineness.'* 

"And  William's  letter  was  written  in 
preparation  for  this  contingency?  " 

"It  was  written  with  no  other  motive." 

"Ker  statement,  you  say,  tallies  in 
every  respect  with  that  in  Staunton's 
letter?" 

"To  the  most  trifling  circumstance." 

"There  is  out  one  course,  Morgan, 
open  to  us  as  sensible  and  human  beings. 
If  this  woman  can  be  classed  in  the  same 
category,  she  will  accede  to  our  plans* 
We  must  write  to  M.  Brousseau, 
sending  back  the  letter  she  has  present- 
ed, asking  if  it  is  genuine;  requesting 
him  to  write  us  all  he  knows  about  this 
matter;  also,  get  him  to  send  out  a  photo- 
graph of  William's  wife." 

"  What  you  suggest  I  did  on  the  morn- 
ing after  her  first  visit" 

"Then  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but 
wait  for  his  answer,  warding  off  a  meet- 
ing between  her  and  the  child  until  it 
comes." 

•'And  then  "—Max  ground  his  teeth 
together. 

"And  then,  Morgan,  if  the  guardian 
substantiates  this  woman's  claim,  hard 
as  it  will  be  on  the  child,  the  truth  will 
have  to  be  told  her.  I  will  teU  it  my- 
self. And  we  must  all,  by  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  the  mother,  try  to  elevate 
her  into  the  respect  of  the  daughter." 

"Si>oken  kindly,  Judge,  but  rest  as- 
sured if  ever  Delphine  Staunton  comes 
to  respect  this  woman,  it  will  have  to  be 
"hrough  some  at  present  unsuspected 
merit  in  herself.  You  do  not  know  the 
child  as  1  do.  In  hor  own  gentle  way, 
she  is  as  independent  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion as  yourself.  She  would  appreciate 
our  courtesy  to  this  mother  of  hers,  for 
iust  what  it  was  worth;  thanking  us 
for  the  motive,  which  she  will  under- 
stand as  clearly  as  if  she  bad  heard  the 
words  you  have  just  sooken,  but  not 
thanking  us  for  trying  to  hoodwink  her." 

"  Well,  we  won't  trouble  about  that, 
just  yet; "  with  which  they  parted. 

While  her  brother  was  in  consultation 
with  Judge  Weyland,  Eleanor  was  un- 
folding her  story  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Bey.  St  John  Amefl»  Mrs.  Ames  and 
Miss  Su:<ie  Ames. 

A  profound  silence  followed  her  clos- 
ing sentence.  The  minister's  family  was 
alto();ether  too  well  trained  to  express 
any  opinions  until  his  dictum  had  gone 
forth  as  a  basis  for  their  formation,  and 
he  seemed  disposed  od  this  occasion  to 
be  very  deliberate  in  his  utterances. 

At  last  the  gray  eyes,  harsh  and  cold, 
fastening  upon  the  gentle  face  of  the 
wife  for  a  focus,  gave  emphasis  to  the 
dictum— harsh  and  cold,  too: 

*'WiUiam  Staunton  was  the  source  of 
mental  disquietude  to  his  family  during 
the  whole  of  his  reckless  career,  and  this 
new  vexation  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him,  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  wicked  do  not  cease  from  troubling 
when  the  grave  receives  them/' 

••Oh,  Mr.  Ames,  poor,  dead  William T' 

'*Dead,  it  is  true,  Maria.  Nor  would  I 
make  one  unjust  assertion  against  him« 
dead  or  alive.  The  fact  of  his  death, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  his 
irregular  and  blameworthy  life." 

"But  he  was  an  elegant  gentlemen  to 
the  end,  poor  fellow." 

*' Elegant  gentlemen  are  frequently 
flrst<;ta5s  scamps.  I  think,  moreover 
Maria,  that  the  apologist  of  an  evil-doer 
is^  in  certain  degree,  an  evil-doer  also." 

This  by  way  of  extinguishing  Mana. 

"Such  a  disgrace  to  the  family, 
mammal"  sighed  Miss  Ames.  "And 
you  say  she  dresses  shabbily.  Miss  Mor- 
gan, and  looks  coarse  ?  " 

"She  will  not  reflect  credit  upon  the 
family"— very  coldly— "but  the  effect 
of  her  coming  upon  Delphine's  whole 
future  life  is  surely  the  most  important 
consideration." 

"Certainly I  oh,  of  course,  cei'tainlyl 
But  then,  you  know,  one  hates  a  scan- 
dal.  And  people  will  think  it  so  strange." 

"A  Frenchwoman,  and,  of  course,  a 
Papist!"  The  clergyman  glowered  at 
Miss  Morgan,  as  if  casting  the  whole 
blame  of  this  woman's  existence,  nation- 
ality and  Roman istic  tendencies  upon 
her  unoffending  shoulders. 

"I  presume  so." 

"  It  is  a  very  terrible  piece  of  business, 
■  look  at  it  how  you  may,"  the  minister's 
wife  moaned  "It  the  poor  woman 
only  was  not  a  Romanist,  and  did  not 
wear  a  greasy  silk  dress— a  nice  calico 
would  bo  much  more  respectable— it 
would  be  easier  to  reconcile  oneself." 

"Marial" 


"Yea,  Mp.  Ames." 

**  You  are  a  very  good  woman*  a  mo0l 
excellent  good  woman^  but  I  hope  your 
goodness  of  heart  will  not  carry  you  to 
the  extent  of  opemng  your  arms  to  a 
foreign  Papist,  for  the  insufficient  rea- 
son that  she  married  into  the  family.  The 
fact  of  her  being  your  brother's  wife  in 
noway  lessens  her  heresy.  And  it  is 
doing  the  Church  but  lukewarm  service 
to  clasp  hands  with  herrevilers  and  per- 
secutors." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ames,  you  must  know  that 
every  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  glorify 
God  by  exaltiug  His  Church  upon  earth. 
I  was  only  anxious  for  dear  niece's  sake 
to  do  the  proper  thing  by  her  mother. 
But  of  course  you  are  the  best  judge." 

*"  It  you  are  so  anxious  to  do  the  proper 
thing,  my  dear,  I  would  suggest  the 
careful  perusal  of  certain  epistles  which 
recommend  wifely  submission  as  a  most 
praiseworthy  virtue." 

(Poor  Mrs.  Ames  I  as  if  she  had  not  al- 
most read  those  pale  eyes  sightless  over 
that  same  Book,  wni«h  demands  perfec- 
tion of  sinful  mortality  as  the  price  of 
that  peace  to  which  she  was  surely  en- 
titled by  the  law  of  compensation.) 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Ames;  I  always  try 
to  comply  with  your  wishes,  only—" 

"•Only' we  will  not,  my  dear,  give 
any  countenance  to  this  foreign  heretic" 

"Is  there  no  hope.  Miss  Morgan,  that 
she  may  be  proven  an  impostor?  "  Miss 
Ames's  voice  was  querulous  from  excess 
of  anxiety.  "You  know  people  will 
talk." 

"I  have  no  hope.  Her  oral  statement 
and  Mr.  Staunton's  written  one  corrobo- 
rate each  other  so  perfectly,  and  the 
letter  she  brings  me  from  M.  Brous- 
seRu  is  so  convincingly  genuine  that 
with  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  disbe- 
lieve her,  I  am  unable  to  do  so." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  t>e  said. 
There  were  no  words  of  pity  for  the 
young  girl  who  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  thing  spoken.  There  was  no  hope 
of  comforting  words  from  the  pastor. 
Eleanor  had  expected  none  when  she 
came.  She  had  performed  her  duty 
and  was  ready  now  to  leave. 

She  walked  homeward  in  a  sad  frame 
of  mind.  This  woman's  coming  had 
marred  a  peaceful  present  and  blurred 
a  rosy  future.  Miss  Morgan's  time  for 
day-drecms  had  not  yet  passed  away. 
And  she  bad  been  droaming  aucn  a  sweet 
dream  about  Max  and  brown-eyed  Del- 
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phine  before  this  rude  awakeniQ;;;.  Eh! 
weU  it  was  not  the  first  dream  she  had 
been  rudely  awakened  from.  But  it 
must  be  the  las^t. 

At  her  own  gate  she  fouud  the  massive 
form  of  Sergeant  Danbury. 

"Just  about  to  stop  in  to  deliver  this 
from  the  little  lady,"  he  informed  her. 

Eleanor  was  conscious  of  feeling 
doubly  glad  at  this  rencontre.  She  was 
glad  that  the  impulsive  child  had  not 
come  rushing  back  upon  them  just  in  the 
midst  of  this  perplexing  business,  and 
she  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  cros<^ 
examine  Sergeant  Danbury  in  the  mat- 
ter which  was  weighing  so  heavily  on 
her  mind.  Perhaps  be  could  identify 
this  woman. 

•*  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  down 
alone — "  she  grasped  bis  big  hand  with 
a  warmth  of  welcome  that  sent  a  flush 
of  gratifled  pride  over  the  old  man's  rug- 
ged features.    "  Maybe  you  can  help  us." 

•*  Help  you  I  I'm  as  willing  to  try,  as 
Tm  sorry  to  know  you  need  help.  Alex 
Danbury's  yours  to  command,  dear  lady." 

**  But  come  in  drst.  You  are  to  dine 
with  us.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  tell 
you.    It  all  concerns  your  little  lady." 

"And  maybe  you'd  like  to  read  her 
letter  before  we  settle  down  to  talk." 

Miss  Morgan  took  the  letter  and 
passed  on  to  her  own  room,  to  relieve  her- 
self of  gloves  and  hat 

The  little  lady's  letter  was  short  and 
characteristic: 

"Darling  Noiteb:  Don't  troublo  about 
me.  Fve  tamed  sister  of  charity  and  am 
having  a  splepdid  time.  At  present  I  have  a 
new  pet  to  take  care  of.  It  is  a  sick  Freoch- 
man,  that  I  foand  la  the  woods,  and  Dan 
oame  very  near  killing  bim  (make  bim  tfU 
you  all  about  it);  so  we  are  in  daty  bouad  to 
see  bim  tbrou^b  (Afaz  is  f^iac:  to  call  tbat 
slanff,  bat  I  am  writing;  in  a  burry  and 
notbing  else  fits).  Cousin  Paul,  to  wbom  be 
came  addreKsed,  bas  been  bere  to  see  bim, 
and  will  take  him  over  to  tbe  lodge  as  soon 
as  be  can  be  moved.  But  in  tbe  meantime, 
motber  Danbury  and  Lucy  Samuels  (sbe  is 
an  ansrel,  make  Dan  tell  you  all  about  ber) 
have  been  belpiniz  me  to  nurse  him.  His 
beiuflT  here  bas  made  tbe  old  place  really 
lively.  As  soon  as  Paul  takes  bim  home  I 
Will  make  Dan  bring  bim  back  to  Wickam. 
Kiss  dearest  Evelyn  and  Max  for  me. 

"P.  8. —Mother  Danbury  has  just  told  me 
that  she  intended  also  to  write  by  Alexander. 
I  know  from  the  tbe  way  her  mouth  looked 
when  she  said  '  Alexander,'  that  sbe  is  Koing 
to  write  something  awful  about  me.    Bat  as 


she  is  a  Christian,  I  suppose  lam  safe  from 
slander  at  her  pen." 

Next  Eleanor  read  the  Christian's 
message. 

"Mis»  Morgan: 

"Respected  Ladt:  I  would  not  feel 
satisfied  that  I'd  done  my  duty  to  you  or  to 
the  fiddy  child  down  stairs,  if  I  did  not  send 
you  a  plain  sta,tement  of  the  goings  on  In  this 
old  house.  Miss  Del  phine  and  my  son  Alex- 
ander, who  I. ^  not  a  bit  less  of  a  simpleton 
than  the  first  named,  found  a  sick  man  in  the 
woods  and  brouaht  him  home,  and  had  him 
put  into  the  best  bed  in  thehoune,  linen  sheets 
and  all  (although,  as  a  consistent  Follower  of 
the  gentle  Jesus,  [  should  not  a'  let  him  suffer), 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  was 
brincrinff  small-pox  or  what  into  the  house. 
Since  he's  been  here  tbe  expense  he's  put  us 
to  in  the  way  of  extras  is  terrible  to  calculate 
(though,  as  a  Christian  woman  I  hope  I  will 
never  begrudRe  my  mite  to  a  fellow  sufferer). 
He  elves  more  trouble  than  a  dozen  babies, 
and  thinks  no  more  of  breaking  my  rest  than 
if  I  bad  been  bis  own  born  motber  (tbousb 
I  m  not  unmindful  of  His  command  to  do  good 
to  all). 

*^I  cannot  think  It  rlffht  tbe  way  these  two 
young  men  cousins  make  free  of  the  house. 
They  come  and  they  fso  just  as  they  please, 
and  a  merrier  four  than  them  and  the  two 
sirls  would  be  hard  to  find  (not  tbat  1  mean 
to  be  so  uncbristlanlike  as  to  Insinuate  they 
ever  forgets  they  are  ladles  and  gentlemen). 

'*If  the  above  meets  with  your  approval  it 
is  all  one  to  me.  But  I've  only  obeyed  the 
golden  rule  by  letting  you  know;  though,  in 
my  young  days,  younj;  girls  weren't  alio wtKl 
quite  such  u  long  tether. 

"  Considering  I've  done  my  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  yours  with  esteem, 

'*Selika  Danbxtey." 

So  much  more  important  was  the  mat- 
ter on  hand,  and  so  complete  was  Elean- 
or's confidence  in  the  object  of  all  this 
solicitude,  that  she  rejoiced  over  the 
sick  Frenchman  as  a  most  opportune  de- 
tention. 

Throwing  the  letter  into  her  desk,  she 
returned  to  the  sitting  room,  and,  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  told  the  story  of 
the  Frenchwoman  and  her  claim,  this 
time  to  a  most  sympathetic  hearer. 

"Good  God!  who'd  have  thought  it?" 

"You  knew,  then,  that  Del phine's 
mother  was  not  dead  y  " 

"Yes,  ma'am;  I  knew  where  and  how 
we  left  her." 

"Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Staunton?" 

"OnceonW." 

"•Once  only?*  I  thought  you  had 
been  with  Colonel  Staunton  so  long." 
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*'So  I  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  married.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  just  about  the  time  he 
got  marryin'  in  his  head,  I  was  called 
away  from  htm,  to  travel  about  a  little 
with  a  sick  sister,  whose  life  was  pre- 
cious euouffh  for  us  to  spend  our  all  ia 
trying  to  save  it.  I  was  away  from  him 
during  all  the  happy  part  of  his  married 
life.  When  I  cnme  back  he  was  away, 
tryin'  to  cure  her  of  her  grief  about  her 
father.  He  came  back  with  a  crazy  wife. 
It  was  when  the  doctors  said  she  must 
be  took  to  tne  asylum,  that  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time.  The  Colonel  cnme  to  me, 
looking  so  miserable  and  tired-out  hke, 
and  told  me  a  carriage  would  bo  there 
about  dusk  (you  see  he  didn't  want  every 
cursed  fool  in  the  streets  to  be  starin'), 
and  some  strong  person  must  go  with 
bim  in  the  carriage,  as  she  was  violent 
at  timea  I  went  with  him  to  the  poor 
lady's  room.  He  took  one  hand  in  his 
arm  and  I  took  one  under  mine.  That 
was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her.  She 
went  with  us  like  a  lamb,  poor  Little  wo- 
man." 

•'Do  you  think  you  would  know  her 
again  if  you  saw  her?  " 

•*I  think  I  should." 

"Describe  her,  please.  Sergeant." 

Sergeant  Danbury  described  the 
Frenchwoman. 

**  But  then  so  many  Frenchwomen  are 
8ma)l,have  large  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair." 

'•  Very  true.  But  if  it's  not  her.  Miss 
Morgan,  who  in  God's  name  can  it  be? 
Who  else  is  there  could  come  over  here, 
knowing  everything  about  the  Colonel, 
bringing  a  letter  from  M.  Brousseau, 
but  her?  And  we  had  no  right  to  think 
she  never  would  get  well.  The  little 
lady  was  seven  years  old  when  her 
father  died,  and,  according  to  her  story, 
she's  been  well  now  over  a  year.  I  sup- 
pose plenty  of  people  have  been  that 
long  in  the  asylum,  and  come  out  right, 
at  last.  There's  not  much  that  time 
can't  accomplish,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
who  knows  but  what  it  may  be  for  the 
little  lady's  happiness?" 

"Not  such  a  mother.  Sergeant" 

••  I  never  knew  her.  But  I  did  know 
the  master.  He  would  never  have  mar- 
ried anything  but  a  lady." 

"  There  is  a  coarseness  about  the  wo- 
man, a  lack  of  a  lady's  composure,  that 
puzzles  me." 

"Her  trouble,  I  expect^  would  cause 
that" 


"Periiaps.  You  think  you  could  tell 
her  again  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  She  will  be  here,  this  evening.  You 
must  stay.  I  want  you  to  examine  her 
face  well  without  being  seen  by  her." 

•'  With  all  my  heart  But  there's  one 
little  test  that  would  make  me  believe  in 
her  quicker  than  her  looks,  which  may— 
which  must— have  changed  very  much." 

"And  that  test?" 

"  I  used  to  hear  her  sing  a  little  song 
called  "Pensez  k  Moi,"  in  her  crazy 
moods.  If  by  any  way  that  song  could 
be  placed  before  her,  and  I  could  bear 
hear  her  voice  while  she  was  singing  it, 
I  believe  I  could  swear  to  her." 

"  You  shall  hear  it  The  song  is  in  my 
own  books.  I  will  leave  it  open  upon  the 
music  rack.  If  it  attracts  her  attention 
and  she  sings  it  I  will  be  convinced." 

With  anxious  hearts  the  Morgans 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  the 
Frenchwoman  and  to  the  result  of  Ser- 
geant Danbury's  test 

CHAPTEB  Xin. 

A270THBB  WITirXSS  FOB  CI^AIMAKT. 

**How  would  yoo  bo 
If  He,  wblcb  In  tbe  top  of  jadgmenr,  sboold 
Bttt  Judge  70a  M  yoa  are?  " 

—ShcUbspeare, 

With  early  lamp-light  came  the  stran- 
ger. Miss  Morgan  received  her  with 
chilling  politeness,  and  conducted  her  to 
an  arm-chair  in  tbe  full  blaze  of  the 
lamp.  The  sitting  room  door  connect- 
ing with  the  drawing  room  was  purpose- 
ly left  open  and  the  apartment  un- 
lighted.  In  obscurity  himself,  Sergeant 
Danbury  was  thus  at  liberty  to  scan  the 
stranger's  features  ,  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

Neither  Max  nor  Evelyn  were  visible. 
They  preferred  it  so.  Mi^s  Morgan  was 
to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as  the  test 
song  had  been  sung,  to  receive  Sergeant 
Banbury's  testimony. 

What  a  mockery  it  would  seem,  this 
commonplace  society  formula,  asking 
for  a  song!  A  song  when  her  own  soul 
was  on  the  rackl  Would  the  woman 
even  comply  witn  a  request,  which,  if 
she  were  possessed  of  the  minimum  of 
sensibility,  must  strike  her  as  singularly 
out  of  place.  Eleanor  did  not  know.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  game  of  hazard. 

Scarce  breathing  audibly,  his  big  fig- 
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ure  drawn  bade  airainst  the  cushions  of 
the  chair  in  a  most  comfortless  position. 
Sergeant  Danbury  entered  upon  his 
norel  rOle  of  detective. 

The  romcmfi:,  cat-like  tread  with  which 
the  strani^er  entered  the  room  was  to- 
tally unlike  the  ffliding  motion  of  the 
pooi:  lady  who  had  leaned  on  his  arm, 
when  they  were  takint;  her  away  from 
her  home  and  her  baby.  But  then,  he 
had  always  heard  those  poor  creatures 
in  the  asylum  learned  to  be  so  cunning 
and  stealthy;  there's  where  she  got  that 
cat-like  tread.  Her  face  was  older,  too, 
to  be  sure  it  was;  nine  more  years  of 
trouble  had  left  care-worn  furrows  about 
the  brow;  and  harder  it  did  seem— but 
had  not  the  poor  woman  gone  through 
with  enough  to  harden  soul  and  face, 
too  V  Her  eyes  I  Those  big,  shining  eyes ! 
Surely  those  were  the  very  same  eyes 
that  had  looked  at  him  so  pitifully,  like 
some  dumb,  stricken  thing,  when  he 
was  helping  to  take  her  away.  He  had 
said  those  eyes  would  haunt  him  into 
the  grave,  and  here  they  were,  stabbing 
him  again,  as  it  were.  Calling  on  him  now, 
as  they  had  seemed  to  do  then,  to  help 
her.  Then  he  could  do  nothing  for  her; 
but  now  could  he  not  befriend  her  by  help- 
ing to  prove  she  was  what  she  said  she 
was?  He  could  and  he  would.  The 
longer  he  looked  into  those  big  eyes, 
the  purer  he  felt  that  the  Colonel's  crazy 
wife  was  before  him.  Poor  lady;  how 
sad  her  face  looked.  And  what  made 
them  treat  her  with  so  much  cruel  sus- 
picion ?  How  it  must  madden  her,  all 
this  unnecessary  delay  when  she'd  come 
so  far,  bumine  to  see  her  child,  the  baby 
she'd  been  taken  from  such  weary  years 
ago.  Sergeant  Danbury  felt  his  heart 
going  out  in  one  great  burst  of  sympa- 
thetic pity  toward  this  forlorn  stranger 
in  a  land  of  unbelieving  strangers. 
Poor  ladyl  Had  she  not  seen  enough 
trouble  that  could  not  be  helped  with- 
out having  so  much  more  piled  upon 
her  that  could  be  helped?  Why 
was  not  Mons.  Brousseau's  letter  of  in- 
troduction enough  to  convince  them? 
For  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  see  why 
they  found  her  so  hard  to  believe  in, 
with  t^iat  letter,  and  the  master's  letter 
and  his  telling  them  she  was  alive,  to 
back  her  claiuL  If  it  was  not  Delphine's 
mother,  who  should  it  be  ?    No  one. 

All  these  thoughts  went  rushing 
through  the  old  soldier's  brain,  and  he 
had  made  up  his  verdict  in  favor  of  plain- 


tiff in  the  short  while  that  it  took  Miss 
Morgan  to  tell  the  stranger  that  they 
had  instituted  certain  inquiries,  which 
must  be  satisfactorily  answered  before 
Delphine  could  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Wickam. 

Aflush— of  mortified  pride,  thought  the 
Sergeant;  of  fear,  thought  Miss  Morgan- 
dyed  the  Frenchwoman's  face  a  purplish 
crimson. 

•'  You  have  written  to  M.  Brousseau  ?  ** 

"I  have. 

''You  have  asked  him  to  write  directly 
to  you,  concerning  me?  " 

"I  have." 

''I  am  glad.  It  is  painful,  though. 
You  American  people  must  meet  with 
much  deception  to  make  you  so  unbeliev- 
ing." 

"Perhaps  so;  but,  as  I  told  you  in  our 
last  interview,  there  is  much  at  stake  in 
this  matter." 

**  It  is  probable  you  have  asked  him  for 
a  photograph.  I  believe  that  is  the  usual 
course  when  one  wishes  to  detect  an 
impostor." 

"You  guess  well." 

"  He  will  not  be  able  to  send  you  one. 
The  only  picture  of  me  existing  is  in  a 
double  case,  which  should  be  in  Delph-' 
ine's  possession.  It  is  of  her  father  and 
myself,  taken  soon  after  our  marriage. 
Mine  must  necessarily  be  but  a  poor 
picture  of  the  woman  before  you.  I  am 
years  older,  and  have  gone  through 
centuries  of  trouble  since  it  was  taken. 
The  eyes,  though,  must  convince  you." 

Miss  Morgan  looked  at  the  woman 
arguing  the  question  of  her  own  identity 
so  calmly,  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 
her  coolness  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances. 

The  foreigner  was  a  skiUed  physiogno- 
mist 

"You are  thinking  that  I  am  strangely 
calm?" 

"  I  certainly  was." 

"It  is  the  consciousness  that  my  claim 
will  soon  be  made  clear  which  sustains 
me.  Moreover,  after  a  woman  has  gone 
through  with  what  I  have,  it  is  easy  to 
be  patient  for  a  little  longer  wnile." 

As  a  decoy,  Eleanor  had  hung  a  picture 
of  Delphine,  recently  tak^n,  just  blush- 
ing into  beautiful  womanhood,  over  the 
open  piano. 

"  You  must  have  some  natural  curios- 
ity to  know  what  Delphine  *  looks  likOb 
There  is  her  pamted  photograph  over 
the  piano." 
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••Curiosity I  Mon  Dieul  what  an  icy 
word  to  use  to  a  mother  whom  you  are 
keeping;  on  the  torture  by  your  hard- 
hearted suspicions.  But  I  have  vowed 
to  keep  calm.  You  will  do  me  full  jus- 
tice soon.  Curiosity!  Yes.  Ahl  say 
desire— wild,  bumiuf?,  maddening  desire 
to  hold  my  own  m  my  arms.  My  baby, 
all  that  is  left  of  a  happy  home  I  Father, 
husband,  joy,  buried;  but  you  are  her 
guardian.  You  are  guarding  her  well. 
Lady,  give  me  the  poor  little  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  darling's  painted  fea- 
tures." 

Eleanor  led  her  to  the  picture  over 
the  piano. 

••Delphmel  my  baby  I  my  beautiful  I 
When  will  they  let  these  poor  arms  clasp 
you?" 

In  a  burst  of  maternal  anguish  the 
"poorarm^"  were  upstretched  in  apo- 
strophe to  the  beautiful  face  looking 
down  upon  her  tears,  mutely,  coldly, 
nay  even  smilingly. 

A  sniffling  and  a  furtive  blowing  of  the 
nose  came  from  the  soft-hearted  detec- 
tive's darR  comer. 

Shining  through  big  drops,  the  lus- 
trous eyes  dropped  from  the  picture  to 
the  music  rack. 

^*  ^Penaes  hnuA'!  Who  has  done  that?" 

A  Siddons  might  have  envied  the  im- 
passioned dignity  of  her  gesture.  A 
ghastly  pallor  overspread  her  face— her 
song!  She  gasped  almost  beneath  her 
breath:  "My  father's  song!  My  mur- 
dered father's  song!" 

Shivering,  moaning, white,  she  dropped 
upon  the  piano  stool,  laying  her  wet 
cheek  in  the  open  sheet  of  music  with  a 
low  cry. 

Surely,  thought  Eleanor  Morgan,if  this 
be  an  actress,  she  is  a  very  queen  of 
tragedy. 

Bitterly  against  her  own  will,  she  was 
convmced  that  it  was  Delphine's  mother 
who  was  weeping  there  before  her. 

••Pardon"— and  f  01  the  first  time  her 
voice  sounded  kindly  in  addressing  the 
stranger— "I  regret  that  you  should 
have  been  so  disturbed.  You  need  a 
cordial.  I  will  procure  one.  Excuse  me 
for  a  moment" 

Sergeant  Danbury  met  her  in  the  din- 
ing room,  his  eyes  and  face  suggestive 
of  incipient  measles. 

-Well?'' 


'•I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubts. 
Miss  Morgan." 

'*You  could  swear  to  this  woman's 
identity?" 

••No,  ma'am,  for  that  swearing  to 
folks  has  done  a  deal  of  mischief  in  this 
world.  Many  an  innocent  soul  has  been 
sworn  into  eternity  by  folks  being  too 
certain.  I  can't  swear  to  her,  but  I  am 
as  certain  as  a  man  can  be  of  anything 
he  aren't  swearin'  certain  of,  that  the 
lady  in  yonder  is  the  master's  wife." 

Mr.  Morgan  was  in  the  dining  room« 
waiting  for  their  arrival. 

He  listened  silently  to  all  Eleanor  had 
to  tell,  and  to  Sergeant  Danbury's  opin- 
ion. 

'*  Well,  brother;  has  the  time  come  for 
acknowledging  Mrs.  Staunton?" 

•*Nol"  sharply  and  decisively.  •'So 
far,  circumstantial  evidence  seems  over^ 
powering.  I  insist  upon  Brousseau'v 
letter  being  waited  for." 

•'  Very  well."  Pouring  out  the  cordial, 
Eleanor  returned  to  the  drawing  room 
with  it 

The  stranger  had  spent  the  interval  in 
overcoming  her  agitation. 

••Pardon  my  excitement,"  she  purred 
softly.  ''It  is  wrong  for  me  to  allow 
myself  to  be  so  overcome  when  I  have 
been  warned  so  carefully  about  giving 
way  to  agitation.  I  am  calm  again,  quite 
calm.  Tell  me  just  what  you  will,  have 
me  do," 

••Wait!" 

••Without  seeing  my  child?"  Her 
ready  tears  welled  up  once  more. 

Miss  Morgan  was  silent;  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  say.  Madame,  the  victor, 
assisted  her. 

"Ah!  I  have  it  Weeks  must  inter- 
vene before  M.  Brousseau's  letter 
comes.  You  wish  your  ward  perfected 
in  French.  You  engage  me  as  her  in- 
structress. You  let  me  stay  in  your 
house  in  such  caoadty.  I  see  my  child 
daily.  I  hear  her  voice.  I  touch  her 
sweet  form«  Say 'yes,'  sweet  lady;  say 
'yes.' 

Miss  Morgan  said  "yes." 

The  next  morning  the  modest  trunic 
containmg  all  her  belongings  was  re- 
moved from  the  Wickam  Hotel,  and  the 
cat-like  stranger  with  the  untrustworthy 
eyes  was  installed  as  Miss  Morgan's 
ward's  French  governess. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MOTHER  AKD  DAUOHTEB  VEET. 

(•  Blood  connection  1»  tweet,  anil  Is  what  natare 
brings  Mboat.  bnt  bow  mocb  tweeter  are  tbe  alliances 
of  tbetunl!  How  mach  dearer  and  mure  Intimate 
tban  even  brotberly  tove  are  tbe  bonds  oftratb."— 
XngeL 

Sergeant  Danbury  had  gone  back  to 
the  country,  solemnly  pledged  to 
silence. 

•'Preparation  for  such  a  calamity," 
Max  bad  said  very  bitterly,  **  there  could 
be  none.  When  it  became  inevitable, 
she  should  hear  all  there  was  to  tell;  be- 
fore it  became  inevitable  she  need  hear 
nothinj?." 

Now,  Alexander  Danbury— blessings 
on  his  transparent  soul!— was  scarcely 
more  retentive  than  a  mammoth  sieve. 
Though  all  his  simple  life,  all  that  he 
knew  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
master's  sorrowful  secret)  had  been  al- 
lowed to  percolate  gently  into  pubhcity 
without  a  deifiur  on  his  part  To  form 
his  own  opinions  of  men  and  their 
doings  was  a  mental  exertion,  he  con- 
sldered,al together  dispro portioned  to  the 
result  Custom  was  the  most  excellent 
regulator  of  a  man's  views.  But  how 
could  one  be  sure  he  was  acting  in  con- 
formity with  custom,  without  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  on  all  subjects?  Re- 
ticence, he  considered  a  superfluous,  if 
not  a  doubtful  virtue.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  he  had  promised 
good  Miss  Morgan  to  bo  reticent,  and  let 
bis  promise  be  never  so  painful  in  the 
observance,  reticent  he  would  bo. 

Carrying  home  with  him  such  a  tre- 
mendous secret,  watching  the  little  lady 
tlittintf  about  the  old  house  actively  en- 
gaged in  doing  nothing,  thinking  all  the 
while  of  the  overwhelming  surprise  in 
store  for  her,  quite  overburdened  the 
breast  so  unused  to  carrying  matter  of 
any  weight  or  moment  The  necessity 
for  plugging  himself  up,  as  it  were,  to 
prevent  this  obtrusive  secret  from  sift- 
ing through  him,  made  him  uncomfort- 
able. He  sought  safety  in  absolute 
silence.  If  he  talked  at  all,  what  guaran- 
tee had  he  that  he  would  not  drift 
round  to  that  one  forbidden  subject? 
This  enforced  silence  closely  resembled 
moodiness. 

"Pray  God,"  was  the  inward  aspiration 
of  pious  Mother  Danbury,  **  that  this  new 
seriousness  comes  from  the  awakening 
of  conscience."    Whereupon,  in  a  voice 


cracked  by  time  and,  perhaps,  never 
much   celebrated   for    sweetness,    she  - 
crooned,  as  she  strung  her  red-peppers, 
"Sinner,  turn;  why  will  you  die ? " 

Delphlne  did  not  take  such  a  soul-com- 
forting view  of  this  new  phase  of  man- 
ner in  her  heretofore  ever-smiiing  vassal. 
She  revelled  in  sunshine  and  hated 
clouds,  sunshiny  days  and  sunshiny 
people  were  her  inspiration.  Paul  Wey- 
land  was  sunshiny  and  she  loved  him. 
Dan  always  had  been,  and  he,  too,  was 
very  near  to  her  affections.  She  could 
brook  no  shadow  of  change  in  those 
few  she  loved. 

"Dan,"  said  this  small  queen,  in  her 
authoritative  fashion,  "  You  must  take 
me  back  to  Wickam,  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow,  little  lady  I  " 

"Tomorrow,  big  Dan." 

"And  for  why?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  go.  I  want  to  see 
Nonee  and  Max  and  Evelyn.  Besides^ 
you've  grown  disagreeable  nnce  you 
came  back  from  Wickam.  Blucher  is  a 
smiting  cherub  by  contrast  1  stop 
liking  people  when  they  forgot  how  to 
laugh  and  jest" 

Poor  Dan  I  He  blushed  guiltily  and 
heaved  u  deep-drawn  sigh  under  i^d 
pressure  of  that  secret  He  was  troubled 
in  mind  on  a  new  score.  Was  it  a  right 
thing  for  him  to  do,  to  take  the  child 
back  to  Wickam,  just  then,  before  they 
were  through  with  all  their  tiresome 
writing  backwards  aud  forwards?  The 
right  thing  or  the  wrong  thing,  it  was 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  if  she  had  set 
her  head  on  going.  In  the  depths  of  his 
soul— a  soul  where  romance  slept  but 
was  not  dead— he  was  glad. 

"  Blood's  thicker'n  water,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  once  get  them  both  under 
the  same  roof,  and  all  King  George's 
horses  couldn't  keep  mother  and  daugh- 
ter apartany  longer." 

In  his  ready  sympathy  for  the  tearful 
stranger.  Sergeant  Danbury  was  uncon- 
sciously fostering  a  resentful  feeling 
toward  Delphine's  truest  friends. 

Just  at  twilight  on  the  next  day  he  de- 
posited his  precious  charge  inside  Miss 
Morgan's  gate— going  away  himself  to 
find  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  Wickam 
Hotel.  After  all  his  secret  rejoicing  he 
felt  somewnat  nervous  about  the  dinoue- 
ment,  and  preferred  leaving  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  fate  and  good 
Miss  Morgan. 

Almost  running  toward  the   houses 
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Delpbine  came  suddenly  upon  a  female 
fi$;ure  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  gravel 
walk  running  parallel  with  the  verandah. 

*'NcneeI  you  dearest  darling,  say 
you're  glad  to  have  me  back."  Two 
warm  arms  clasped  the  tigure  and  a 
shower  of  kisses  rained  upon  the  unre- 
sisting lins. 

♦•At  List!  at  last  I  Delpbine!  Sweet 
babe-" 

Springing  backward  and  peering 
curiously  into  the  face  upon  which  she 
had  just  lavished  such  testimonials  of 
affection,  Delpbine  spoke  in  a  voice 
bubbhng  over  with  suppressed  amuse- 
ment: 

**  Excuse  me,  m^dame;  I  did  not  know 
we  had  visitors.  Who  have  I  greeted 
with  such  boisterous  affection  at  first 
eighty" 

*'  Ah  I  it  was  so  sweety  dear  child,  you 
do  not  know." 

** Delpbine!  Child!"  A  quick  firm 
tread  on  the  pebbly  walk,  a  voice 
strangely  vibrant  with  emotion  and 
gladness,  and  Max  was  by  Ler  side,  his 
priviliged  arm  about  her,  and  liis  kiss  of 
welcome  on  her  lips. 

Drawing  her  band  within  his  arm.  Max 
drew  her  toward  the  house  away  from 
this  strance  woman,  whose  glittering 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  pair  with  a 
queer  look,  com{)Oundea  of  hatred  and 
longin?,  in  them;  hatred  for  this  bold 
man,  who  still  tried  to  keep  her  own 
from  her;  longing  for  the  time  to  come 
when  no  one  dare  «ay  a  word  where  she 
and  that  beautiful  girl  wore  concerned. 

•*Who  is  that.  Max?"  Delpbine 
nodded  backward  toward  where  the  dark 
figure  still  stood  motionless. 

•'A— wom— a  lady  Eleanor  has  here." 

'•  She  is  queer,  isn't  she  V  " 

"Queer!  hum!  queer?  No.  What  is 
there  queer  about  her?  She  is  rather 
handsome  than  otherwise,  some  think. 
There,  go  in  to  Eleanor,  she  is  m  the 
wing  room.  I  came  out  to  smoke  my 
cigar."  He  pushed  her  forward  almost 
rudely  and  strode  back  toward  the 
garden. 

"They're  all  growing  queer,"  thought 
Delpbine,  as  she  sped  forward  to  em- 
brace the  two  women  who  had  been 
more  than  mother  and  more  than  sister 
to  her  forlorn  childhood. 

It  was  not  that  Eleanor's  arms  did  not 

enfold  her  ]ust  as  tightly  as  usual.    It 

was  not  that  her  "  dear  child  "  was  less 

tender  or  kind  than  it  always  was.    It 
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was  not  that  Evelyn*s  saintly  face  did 
not  light  up  just  as  brightly  as  ever,  at 
sight  of  her.  What  was  it,  then?  There 
was  a  something  new  and  strange  and 
unpleasant  about  the  home  atmosphere; 
a  something  of  which  Delphine  \\as 
painfully  conscious,  but  too  ignorant  to 
define  clearly.  She  felt  it,  and  it  r^ 
acted  promptly,  in  the  shape  of  a  pout- 
ing protest. 

"  You  are  all  so  strange  to  me.  What 
is  the  matter,  NoneeV  Are  you  angry? 
Angry  because  I  staid  so  long,  or  is  it 
about  that  poor  sick  man,  that  Mother 
Dan  bury  was  so  excited  over.  Tm  so 
glad  you're  not  good  people  here.  Good 
people  are  so  tiTcsome  and  lose  their 
tempers  on  such  slight  provocation.  I've 
come  home  here  thinking  I  was  getting 
away  from  cross-grained  saints  and  going 
to  be  so  happy  with  amiable  sinners, 
but  you're  all  out  of  fix,  somehow.  I 
meet  a  horrid  stranger  in  the  garden, 
who  puts  her  scrawny  arms  about  me 
with  such  disgusting  familiarity  tha.t  I 
have  to  push  her  away  from  me;  then 
Max  comes,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him; 
but  in  his  turn  he  pushes  me  away  from 
him,  as  if  he  wassoriy  I  had  come  back. 
You  and  Evy  look  as  sober  a*s  if  somebody 
was  dying  in  the  house— and— and  I  don't 
understand  a  bit  of  it"  The  pouting 
red  lips  quivered  in  a  threatening  fashion 
over  the  last  sentence. 

"Look,  child!  If  *  Max  did  push  you 
away  from  him,*  as  you  assert  so  resent- 
fully, maybe  it  was  to  go  for  this."  It 
was  Max  who  spoke,  standing  over  her 
wi%h  a  gracefully-shaped  vase  in  his 
hands,  over  whose  curving  rim  drooped  a 
profusion  of  her  floral  favorites. 

He  was  looking  down  u^ion  her  cloud- 
ed brow  a'nd  pouting  lips  with  such  a 
full  heart  and,  as  Eleanor  thought,  with 
such  tell-tale  eyes. 

"Then,  after  all,  you  are  glad  I  have 
come  homeV  " 

"Home! "  Max  repeated  the  word  in- 
voluntarily. What  a  stab  to  think  that 
soon,  maybe,  this  bright  young  thing,  so 
beautiful  and  so  dear,  would  have  to  no 
away  with  that  black-eyed  interloper  to 
make  a  new  home  out  of  such  poor 
material,  leaving  her  old  one,  robbed 
and  desolate.  His  soul  rose  rebelliously 
against  this  woman  who  had  come  back,, 
it  did  seem,  from  the  very  grave,  to  smlto 
to  the  dust  all  the  brightness  of  the  pr»^s- 
ent  and  all  the  glorious  promise  of  the 
future. 
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"Answer  rae.  Max;"  thus  imperiously 
was  he  summoned  from  his  reverie. 

"Glad,  child?  You  know  I  am  glad. 
Take  this  vase  to  your  own  room.  You 
will  not  find  its  fellow  there.  You  know 
you  and  I  repudiate  matched  vases  or 
duplicated  beauty  in  anything." 

It  was  not  until  she  found  herself  fac- 
ing Ihe  stranger  at  the  tea  table,  that 
Delphme  had  her  first  look  at  the  f  ea- 
tui*es  she  had  bestowed  such  rapturous 
kisses  upon  in  the  uncertain  twilight. 

It  was  with  amused  curiosity  she 
scanned  the  face  Of  this  woman,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  across  the  seas  to  med- 
dle with  her  placid  lot  in  life. 

"  You  must  have  thought  an  escaped 
lunatic  had  swooped  down  upon  you, 
when  I  hugged  you  so  convulsively," 
she  said  pleasantly,  by  way  of  relieving 
the  awKward  embarrasFiment  (she 
thought)  of  Nonee's  strange  visitor. 

The  Frenchwoman  started  at  the  sud- 
den address,  and  first  flushed,  then  paled. 

"No,"  she  purred  softly,  quickly  re- 
covering her  usual  self-possession:  "I 
thought  a  bright,  quick,  sweet,  whole- 
souled  girl  had  her  arms  about  me.  Ah  I 
It  was  pleasant" 

Then  Del pbine— dismissing  the  stran- 
ger from  her  thoughts,  now  that  she  had 
in  a  manner  apologized  for  her  own  bois- 
terousness— entered  into  a  rattling  ac- 
count of  her  doings  while  in  the  country. 
M.  Emile  Girardeau,  his  discovery, 
his  domestication,  his  recovery  and  his 
departure  with  Paul,  constituting  the 
bodv  of  her  narrative. 

Very  earnestly  were  the  stranger's 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  speaker's  bright 
face;  her  interest  in  the  girl's  story 
seemed  intense.  Not  a  look,  nor  a  word 
nor  a  gesture  escaped  her.  Delphine 
was  not  unaware  of  this  rigid  surveil- 
lance, and  it  annoyed  her. 

More  than  once  tne  brave,  honest 
eyes  of  the  young  girl  flashed  a  reprov- 
ing glance  into  the  restless  ones  of  the 
stranger.  At  last  her  irritation  tound 
vent  in  the  words: 

"  Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so?  Do  1 
resemble  any  one  you  know?  You  an- 
noy me." 

"You  resemble  some  one  I  know,  as 
she  looked  at  your  age.  Pardon  me;  I 
will  annoy  you  no  longer." 

Risine  hastily  from  her  place,  the  un- 
recognized mother  passed  from  the  room, 
her  big  eyes  shining  through  unshed 
tears. 


"Nonee,  where  did  you  find  that  dis- 
agreeable woman?  I  am  sorry  I  hurt  her 
feelings,  but  those  strange  eyes  of  hers 
quite  took  away  my  appetite.  See,  my 
muffin  is  cold  and  greasy,  and  you  know 
I  do  love  muffins.    Sad,  isn't  it?  " 

It  was  by  this  skilful  commingling  of 
petulance  with  merry  nonsense  that 
this  consummate  queen  of  hearts  gener- 
ally warded  off  admonition. 

"She  comes  from  your  mother^s  coun- 
try and  is  of  your  mother's  people.  You 
must  try  to  feel  kindly  toward  her,  Del- 
phine." 

Thus  Miss  Morgan,  very  gently,  by 
way  of  laying  the  foundation  upon 
which  was  to  be  reared  (out  of  what?) 
the  beautiful  altar  of  filial  devotion. 

"Nonee,  I  never  tried  to  f^el  anything 
in  my  life  that  the  trial  did  not  end  in 
ignominious  failure.  My  feelings,  to  be 
successes,  must  partake  of  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  If  there  is 
any  duty  involved  in  liking  your  queer 
importation,  I  will  promise  to  try;  but  I 
do  not  like  her;  in  fact^  I  am  afraid  I 
dislike  her." 

"A  girlish  and  unreasoning  prejudice." 

"Perhaps!  Do  you  like  her,  Nonee? 
and  you.  Max?  and  you,  Evy  ?  " 

What  an  inconvenient  trick  this  child 
had  of  asking  point-blank  questions,  esh 
pecially  inconvenient  when  no  one  had 
a  point-blank  answer  ready  for  her. 

"She  knows  all  about  your  mother's 
girlhood." 

"  Then  I  shall  like  to  talk  to  her.  May- 
be  It  was  my  mamma  she  meant,  when 
she  said  she  knew  some  one  I  resembled." 

"Very  probably." 

"But  then  that  was  no  good  reason 
for  staring  my  muffin  cold  in  that  ill-bred 
fashion." 

"  Do  you  not  think  those  eyes  which 
annoyed  you  so,  are  very  handsome?  " 

"  It,  as  Mother  Danbury  is  so  fond  of 
reminding  me,  'Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,'  no.  Prejudice  aside— yes." 

"She  is  rather  handsome  than  other- 
wise," 

"Nonee,  she  is  not  a  lady." 

•*  Another  rash  decision." 

Max  pushed  his  chair  impatiently  from 
the  table.  Where  was  the  use,  he  thought, 
of  Eleanor's  trying  to  force  this  clear- 
sighted girl  to  see  attractions  and  virtues 
where  none  existed?  When  the  time 
came— as  come  it  must,  soon,  if  ever— 
for  Delphine  Staunton  to  acknowledge 
this  woman  as  her  mother,  she  would  do 
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it  d  ittf ufly  and  bravely;  but  neither  her 
admiration  or  her  love  could  ever  be 
forced. 

They  bad  hoped— he  and  Eleanor— 
that  M.  Brousseau's  answer  to  their 
letter  of  inquiry  would  come  before 
Delphine's  return  to  Wickam.  It  would 
have  saved  them  the  present  course  of 
double-dealing;,  and  have  simplified  mat- 
ters in  all  respects.  They  must  get  it  to- 
morrow; andf  when  it  came?  For  the 
firit  time  in  his  life,  Max  felt  fear— fear 
of  the  consequences  to  that  proud,  hiph- 
strung  f^irl,  when  compelled  to  stoop  to 
such  a  mother,  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  himself,  when  this  sunbeam  should 
pass  away  to  brighten  another  home; 
fear  of  the  1x)rturing  task  devolving  upon 
himself  of  telling  this  hateful  secret  to 
the  unsuspicious  child,  it  was  a  cruel 
duty.  His  soul  revolted  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  it 

With  restless  strides  he  paced  the  ve- 
randah, his  hands  clasped  rigidly  behind 
his  back,  until  the  sound  of  Delphine's 
masterly  touch  on  the  piano  magnetized 
him  into  the  drawing  room. 

He  went  and  stoolcloseby  her,  watch- 
ing her  fast  flying  Angers,  thinking  how 
white  and  pretty  they  looked,  and  how 
sweet  the  sounds  he  was  hearing,  may- 
be for  the  last  time.  He  wanted  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  shining  hair  and  bless 
her;  he  wanted  to  lift  up  the  sweet  face, 
whose  piquante  profile  was  tempting 
him  and  tantalizing  him,  and  tell  its 
girlish  owner  how  very  very  dear 
she  had  become  to  the  strongman's  soul, 
yearning  over  this  child  he  had  petted 
an<I  cradled  in  his  arms,  until  she  had 
twined  herself  about  the  closest  fibres  of 
his  nature. 

He  looked  so  calm  and  cold,  standing 
there  by  her,  naming  piece  after  piece 
for  her  to  play,  that,  though  all  the  look- 
ers on  were  women— natural  born  love 
detectives— not  one  (save  Eleanor,  who 
had  been  tracing  the  clear  pure  stream 
of  her  brother's  devotion  from  the  mo- 
ment when  it  sprang  into  sudden  crystal- 
lino  existence,  with  a  quiet  gladness, 
until  now,  whf^n  it  threatened  to  become 
a  turbulent  torrent  of  passion)  spent 
one  instant  of  conjecture  about  the  two. 

The  evening,  a  strange  but  happy, 
a  const  rained,  but  tender  sort  of  evening, 
wore  away  at  last. 

Delphine  had  bestowed  her  good-night 
caress  on  the  three  she  loved  best  of  all 
the  world,  and  a  courteous  "Good  even- 


ing" on  the  stranger  in  passing  her; 
then  gone  away  to  sleep  as  placidly  and 
as  care-free  as  on  that  far-away  night 
when  Sergeant  Danbury  had  brought  her 
slumbering  into  this  home,  where  peaco 
and  love  had  attended  her  ever  since. 

Would  it  be  productive  of  good  or  evil 
if  we  always  knew  when  we  had  pressed 
the  last  kiss  on  beloved  lips;  when  we 
had  tasted  the  joy  of  joys  for  the  last 
time;  when  the  turning  point  in  our 
lives  had  come  to  us;  when  good-fortune 
had  said  "Get  thee  gone,"  to  ill-for- 
tune; when  the  carelessly  spoken  good- 
bye was  to  be  the  final  earthly  fare- 
well? 

Ah!  if  we  knew  what  wealth  of  ten- 
derness would  be  compressed  into  that 
last  kiss  I  what  fullness  of  appreciation 
forced  into  that  last  taste  of  joy !  What 
buoyancy  of  soul  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide!  What  exultation  of  welcome  to 
that  rare  visitant,  good-fortune!  What 
pathos  in  that  lastgocd-byl 

But  Delphind  did  not  know;  else  that 
•*  Good-night,"  which  was  given  with 
the  carelessness  of  habitude,  would  have 
been  elevated  into  a  very  nocturne. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DBIiPHINE   LOSES     FATTH. 

'*  Stiodlni;  witb  relactant  feet  ^ 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Woin»iihood  and  obildbood  flMt." 

—Lonfffellow, 

The  next  morning,  Delphme,  fresh 
and  rosy  and  delicious,  from  the  knot  of 
blue  nbbon  that  held  back  the  heavy 
braids  of  nut-brown  hair  to  the  last  dain- 
tily fluted  ruffle  on  her  crisp  muslin 
dress,  was  engaged  about  her  initial 
duty  of  the  day,  loosening  the 
earth  around  the  roots  of  a 
splendid  array  of  geraniums,  which 
ornamented  one  end  of  the  verandah. 
81  e  was  singing  blithely.  Her  song  was 
a  sort  of  thanksgiving  song  for  the  bright 
glad  morning,  and  the  sweet  home  feel- 
ing that  the  geraniums  helped  to  restore, 
and  for  joy-giving  sensations  which 
seemed  to  fill  her  whole  being,  this  mor- 
ning, without  the  desire  or  power  on  her 
part  for  analysis  or  classification. 

A  hand  was  laid  caressingly  upon  her 
shoulder,  while  an  unfamiliar  voice 
purred  a  soft  morning  greeting  into  her 
ear. 

The  thanksgiving  song  terminated  ab- 
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ruptly.  Giving  her  pretty  shoulders  the 
slightest  possible  shake  by  way  of  rid- 
ding them  of  the  obnoxious  touchy  she 
responds  to  the  greeting  without  turn- 
ing from  her  task. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  Madame,  the  stranger.  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  no  one  has  given  me  any 
name  to  call  you  by  yet  You  are  an 
early  riser." 

"No;  *Madame,  the  stranger,' is  not  an 
early  riser  from  choice  or  practice.  She 
was  beguiled  from  her  couch,  this  morn- 
ing, by  the  sweet  singing  of  a  lark,  and 
she  bethought  her  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  once  to  arise  early  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  pretty  singer." 

**  Lark  V    We  have  no  larks." 

*'Fi  done!  What  a  matter-of-fact  little 
creature  it  is,  then  I  " 

'*0h,  you  meant  me.  Excuse  me»  and 
I  suppose  I  should  add  thanks." 

**No;  it  is  I  who  should  give  thanks. 
You  sing  sweetly.  Your  voice  cnrrief 
me  back,  oh  I  so  far  back  into  a  happy 
past— a  past  gone  forevermore." 

••  I  believe  everybody's  past,  happy  or 
unhappy,  is  gone  forevermore,"  says  the 
prooaic  lark. 

An  angry  flush  dyed  the  Frenchwo- 
man's dark  skin  a  shade  darker.  Said 
her  eyes,  "insolent  minx  I"  said  her  lips, 
"what  ready  wit!  The  child  fairly  bub- 
bles overwilh  it" 

Tired  of  being  the  target  for  such 
broad  personalities,  flattering  although 
th^  werp,  Delphine  gave  the  earth 
about  Max's  favorite  apple  geranium  a 
decidedly  vicious  «tab,  left  the  fork 
quivering  in  the  wound  and  turning  up- 
on the  stranger,  said  in  her  usual  right- 
at-it  manner: 

"Miss  Morgan  tells  me  you  knowaU 
about  my  dead  mother.  I  know  no  more 
about  her  than  I  do  about  the  builders 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  I  should  like 
to  hear  about  her  girlhood.  Will  you 
talk  to  me  about  hor?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  talk  to  you  about  her. 
But  come,  we  will  seat  ourselves  flrbt 
in  the  garden,  upon  one  of  your  friend, 
Mr.  Max's,  pretty  green  iron  sofas,  un- 
der your  friend,  Mr.  Max's,  sweet  smel- 
ling jessamine  boughs." 

The  desired  location  secured,  she 
turned  interlocutor: 

"  You  would  dislike  much  to  leave  this 
pretty  home,"  she  rather  asserted  than 
questioned. 
\       "I  shall   never   leave  it,"   said  the 
girl,  stoutly. 


"  •  Never! '  What  a  great  word  for  such 
a  small  mouth." 

"  I  know  its  full  value,  though." 

"  The  word's  or  the  home's?  " 

"Both." 

"  But  if  some  one  who  loved  you  came 
for  you?" 

"No  one  loves  me  more  than  they  do 
in  yonder,"  nodding  conadently  towards 
the  house. 

"That  maybe  so  far,  and  yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  you  might  be  summoned 
away  from  it  all.  Supi)0se  the  case, 
what  would  you  do?  " 

"  Refuse  to  obey  the  summons" 

Oh  the  charming,  insolent  security 
of  extreme  youth! 

"But  you  brought  me  here  to  talk 
about  my  mother's  past,  not  my  future." 

"  What  would  you  know?  " 

"Everything  that  you  can  tell  me;  but, 
first  of  all,  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  an  out>- 
^de  subject  Miss  Morgan  tells  me  she 
has  engaged  you  to  perfect  me  in  French. 
I  want  to  like  you,  but  I  don't  like  rid- 
dles in  any  shape  or  form.  Why  did 
vou  stare  at  me  so  rudely  last 
night?  Why  did  you  leave  the  room  in 
tears?  I  could  see  no  call  for  so  much 
melo-drama.  Is  it  because  you  are 
French  that  you  are  so  intense  about 
trifles?" 

"It  may  be  so." 

"How  exhausting  that  sort  of  thing 
must  be  t^keep  up  all  through  one's 
life." 

"But  I  brought  you  here  to  talk  about 
your  mother's  past  not  my  present" 

"You  are  right;  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  text" 

"And  our  firstly?"  asked  Madame, 
brightening  under  theanpreciative  smile 
flung  at  her  in  reward  for  her  neatness 
in  retort 

"Shall  be,  what  she  looked  like  when 
young." 

"Like  mp,  people  said,  when  we  were 
both  young." 

Delphine  looked  at  her  resentfully. 

"  You  do  not  like  me  to  say  so." 

"  I  did  not  say  that    Go  on,  please." 

"You  have  a  picture  of  her,  a 
picture  set  in  a  locket  jewelled  with 
rubies.  Her  picture  is  on  one  side,  your 
father's  on  the  other." 

"  I  have.  But  how  should  you  know 
that?" 

"Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  1 
knew  all  about  your  mother?  We  were 
intimate,  I  loved  her  as  I  loved  mysolL 
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I  saw  that  pictare  when  it  was  taken. 
Sbe  lauffhed  and  told  me  it  was  a  f;ood 
likeness  of  me.  Look  at  tliat  picture 
when  you  go  to  the  house." 

"Weill  well  I"  exdalmefJ  Delphine 
impatiently,  "what  matters  a  chance 
likeness?  Te)l  me  about  her  character, 
her  life;  was  she  a  saint  or  a  coquette? 
Every  Frenchwoman  has  to  he  one  or 
th«  other,  does  sh?  not?  " 

"Child,  lot  me  warn  you  of  a  rock  in 
your  pathway  upon  which  multitudes 
of  hriiliant  younf^  ladies  shatter  their 
reputations  for  wisdom.  Do  not  allow 
your  wit  to  de$;enerate  into  flippancy. 
The  youus:  fear  that  the  world  will  not 
recognize  their  genius  unless  it  be  con- 
tinually fired  off  in  squibs  before  its  un- 
api>rcciating  eyos,  which  squibs  are 
noways  more  lasting  or  valuable  than 
your  noisy  red  fire-crackers." 

Delphine  was  sur{)rised  into  something 
very  like  respect  With  all  her  lofty  in- 
dependence there  wa^  never  a  little  child 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  herself  in 
fault  than  was  this  brave  girl. 

"  You  are  right.  I  was  flippant.  Now 
let  us  talk  about  mamma." 

So  the  Frenchwoman  wove  her  story, 
keepiut?  the  child  who  had  never  known 
a  mother^s  care  or  love  entranced  with 
the  description  of  that  mother's  charm? 
and  virtues,  until  her  recital  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell. 

Mr.  Monran  was  just  hanging  his  hat 
on  the  rack  as  they  entered  by  the  front 
door. 

"Been  to  town,  already,  Max?" 

"Yes,  I  wanted  my  letters." 

"And  did  the  early  bird  meet  with  the 
promised  reward  of  worms?  " 

"  He  did— one  of  a  viperous  order,  per- 
haps." 

"Viperous,  Max?  The  atmosphere  of 
this  house  gmws  thick  with  mystery  I" 

Bat  Max  did  not  accord  his  usually 
indulgent  smile  to  her  nonsense.  His 
face  was  grave  to  sternness.  It  chilled 
the  persiflage  on  her  lips,  and  she  walked 
by  his  side  toward  the  breakfast  room 
with  grave  decorum. 

What  a  rolemn  affair  that  breakfast 
was!  The  viands  were  passed  around 
with  funereal  gravity  and  partaken  of 
as  sparingly  a^  if  the  hearse,  which  was 
to  bear  away  from  them  all  that  was 
good  or  desirable  in  life,  was  even  then 
awaiting  their  tardy  coming.  The  stran- 
ger wore  a  half  frightened  look,  and 
Delphine  a  wholly  puzzled  one. 


The  meal  over,  Miss  Morgan  obeyed 
her  brother's  mute  invitation  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  study. 

"It  has  come  I" 

If  the  day  of  doom  had  put  in  a  sudden 
and  unwelcome  appearance.  Max  Mor- 
gan could  not  have  made  the  announce- 
ment with  greater  solemnity  of  face  or 
voice. 

"Have  you  read  it?" 

"No;  it  is  addre!»sed  to  you,"  He  hand- 
ed her  the  fateful  letter. 

She  read  it  al  )ud,  translating  into  Eng- 
lish as  she  read: 

'*  Your  letter,  niy  dear  mndam,  has  caused 
me  some  Rurprise,  an  I  coald  not,  nor  yet  caa 
T,  HCft  oocasion  for  your  cruel  RUMpicion  of  tbe 
aofortuDat-e  Madame  Stauoton.  She  went  to 
you  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  me — 
cbe  very  letter  which  you  return  to  roe.  I 
placed  hfr  in  the  gooi  hands  of  a  well-known 
family  of  your  New  York.  The  lady  who  de- 
livered that  letter  to  you  is  the  mother  of  my 
ward.  There  is  but  one  thiufr  that  puzzles 
me.  It  18  the  long  time  elaY>9ed  since  she  left 
this  country. 

*' You  ask  for  a  picture  of  Madame  Staun- 
ton. I  can  procure  none.  She  has  no  rela- 
tions in  this  pnrt  of  the  country;  none,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  world,  exceptinsr  the  con^in  who 
was  so  devoted  CO  her  interests  while  an  in- 
mate of  the  asylum,  and  who,  I  learn  upon  in- 
qr»iry,  returned  to  her  home  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts when  no  longer  needed. 

"You  make  no  m<ention  of  M.  <  ustavo 
Barricre,  my  own  confident  ial  clerk,  who  was 
to  act  as  e^^cort  to  Mme.  StAunton,  until  nhe 
wart  under  your  roof,  and  then  prosecute  a 
tour  rtiroueh  the  States  in  my  bu.sineHS  inter- 
ests. I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  bis 
departure,  but  cannot  believe  that  he  is  play- 
ing me  false. 

"Mrs.  Staunton  is  petite^  dark,  and  baa 
a  most  lustrous  pair  of  dark  eyes.  She  talks 
in*the  softest  and  (rentlettt  of  voices.  More 
exact  description  I  cannot  sive  you,  bat  hope 
that  thi.4  letter  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  this 
unfortunate  lady  the  right  to  embrace  the 
daughter,  froui  whom  she  has  been  so  long 
severed  by  a  cruel  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence;" etc.,  etc. 

Brother  and  sister  sat  mute  after  read- 
ing this  conflrmation  of  the  Frenchwo- 
man's claim.    Eleanor  spoke  first: 

"Poor  Max!  and  you  loved  this 
child." 

"I  love  this  child." 

"  You  had  formed  your  plans  for  the 
future." 

"I  had.  Blight,  golden  plans  they 
were,  toa 
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*'Iq  the  fu]1no3sof  time,  not  while  she 
was  a  coy,  simple  little  girl,  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  of  other  men,  but  when 
Bhe  had  weighed  them,  subjected  them 
to  the  crucible  of  that  sharp  clear  judg- 
ment of  hers,  1  would  have  asked  her  if 
she  could  receive  me— old  and  common- 
place as  I  should  be  by  comparison  with 
her— into  the  sacredest  chamber  of  her 
heart,  and  let  me  call  it  mine,  and  I 
would  have  cherished  her  so.  The 
earth  should  have  yielded  its  riches  and 
the  heavens  their  blessings  for  ber  sweet 
sake.  Ambition,  with  her  for  my  mspi- 
ration,cou!d  never  bave  soared  too  high; 
labor,  with  her  comfort  for  its  object, 
could  never  have  grown  too  burden- 
some: life,  with  her  to  bngbten  it, would 
have  kno?m  so  little  of  shadow.  But 
now—" 

"Welt-now?" 

"  That  viper  is  to  be  her  legal  guard- 
ian. She  has  the  right— a  right  she  will 
not  be  slow  to  exercise— to  take  the  dar- 
ling of  our  hearts  away  from  us,  to  do 
with  her  what  she  will.  She  hates  me. 
Hates  me  for  my  obstinate  distrust  of 
her.  I  see  it  every  time  those  black 
eyes  rest  on  me.  Delphine  is  still  Del- 
phi ne,  the  dearest  object  on  earth.  1 
would  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  some  day 
calling  her  my  wife,  but  it  would  come 
to  noucrht  She  now  owes  a  duty  of 
nature  s  own  imposing  towards  this  mo- 
ther, which  would  forever  clash  with  my 
interests.  I  shall  not  droop  under  this 
unexpected  turn  of  events,  nor  weai  the 
willow;  thou^^h  this  woman  has  levelled 
one  of  the  brightest  castles  in  the  air 
ever  reached  by  a  man  not  skilled  in 
aerial  architecture.  I  shall  never  build 
another.  Tou  and  Evy  and  I  wUl  go  down 
to  the  grave  as  a  mateless  trio— a  celi- 
bate, but  not,  therefore,  a  cynical  family. 
As  long  as  I  live,  Delphine  Staunton 
will  be  an  object  of  tenderest  affection 
to  me.  But  a  marriage  with  her,  involv- 
ing domestication  with  this  mother  of 
hers,  would  not  be  the  perfection  of 
dual  happiness  I  demand  when  I  do 
marry.  It  would  not  satisfy  me,  and 
yet  oh,  my  little  one!  how  can  I  give  you 
upV" 

Eleanor  Morgan's  bairn  had  been  very 
busy  while  Max  was  pouring  out  his 
heart  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  lament  than  his 
strong  nature  approved.  Max's  happi- 
ness was  very  near  to  her  heart,  but  so 
was  his  fame.    It  had  been  the  dream  of 


her  unselfish  life  (her one  dream,  in  fact, 
since  she  and  William  Staunton  had  so 
marred  their  lives)  to  see  this  cherished 
brother  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. Long  ago,  she  had  begun  to  be 
aware  that  Delphine  was  twining  her- 
self very  closely  about  Max's  true,  faith- 
ful heart,  and  (for  she  was  a  woman)  she 
liad  built  her  own  castle  on  the 
slender  foundation  of  smiles  and 
tender  words  and  gentle  caresses,  until 
the  stately  pile  had  taken  on  form  and 
substance,  becoming  a  vivid  and  come- 
ly reality.  And  why  should  it  not  be? 
Where  would  the  combination  of  truth, 
manliness  and  disinterestedness,  which 
William  Staunton  aimed  at  securing  for 
his  child  by  concealing  the  fact  of 
her  heiress-ship,  be  found  in  greater  per- 
fection than  in  this  kingly  brother  of 
hers? 

But  Max  was  not  to  know  about  the 
future,  for  he  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
wooing  this  child  he  so  loved  if  he  knew 
her  to  be  a  wealthy  young  lady.  But 
now  everything  was  changed.  This 
mother  had  changed  it  all.  Max's  fame 
was  still,  and  must  always  be,  her  first; 
object  in  life.  She  knew  him  better  than 
he  knew  himself.  He  would  try  to  rea- 
^OQ  himself  into  tolerance  of  the  mother 
for  sake  of  the  daughter.  He  might  win 
Delphine,  but  what  then.  As  he  had 
said,  the  duty  she  owed  her  mother, 
would  forever  clash  witn  his  interests. 
Discord  m  his  home  would  clog  his  ener- 
gies clip  the  wings  of  his  ambition  and 
eventually  make  of  him  an  embittered 
and  disappointed  man. 

For  a  while,  during  the  rosy  days  of 
the  honeymoon,  the  bare  possession  of 
Delphine  might  fill  his  life,  but  the  rosy 
hue  of  the  dawn  would  quickly  fade  in- 
to the  sober  gray  of  every-day  life,  and 
honey  soon  cloys.  What  then  V  Regret, 
disappointment  and  the  dreary  process 
of  making  up  one's  mind  to  quiet  endur- 
an(!e,  as  the  hii^hest  good  to  be  extracted 
from  the  situation.  For  his  sake,  for  her 
own  sake,  Eleanor  resolved  to  ward  oflF 
this  gloomy  lot  from  the  two  she  loved 
so  well.  Her  raiad  once  made  up,  no  mo- 
tives of  mawkish  sentimentality  could 
deter  her. 

**  Max,"  sh3  began,  breaking  a  silence 
which  had  lasted  some  minutes;  "are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  do  not  love  Delphine 
well  enough  to  marry  her  and  risk  her 
mother?" 

"No,  1  do  not  believe  I  am  quite  Bure.** 
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"You  are  poor,  yet,  Max." 

'^elU  what  of  thaty  By  the  time 
fihe  would  be  ready  to  marry,  I  should 
have  plenty." 

•'But  she  would  not  need  it" 

"  Not  need  it,  with  thisadded  burden  ?  " 

**Delphine  Staunton  is  an  heiress. 
Max." 

"A  what?" 

"  An  heiress." 

Then  Eleanor  told  the  whole  story,  in- 
eluding  her  promise  of  secresy. 

"  Why  have  you  broken  your  promise 
of  secresy  at  this  late  day  V  " 

"  Because  I  have  weighed  my  promise 
to  the  dead  against  my  duty  to  the  liv- 
ing and  decided  it  was  best  to  break  iu" 

••  What  is  your  duty  to  the  living." 

•*  To  prevent  a  marriage  between  you 
two  for  both  yoursakes.  I  love  you 
both  too  well  to  allow  you  to  become 
man  and  wife." 

'•  Del  phi  ne  an  heiress,  and  you  aware 
of  it;  yet  let  me  go  on  loving  her,  when 
you  knew  my  seorn  of  fortune-hunters. 
Eleanor,  was  it  well  done?  " 

*'  [  think  it  was.  Is  there  any  crime  in 
loving  a  sweet  girl  because  she  is  })0S- 
sessed  of  money?  If  you  had  married 
her,  it  would  have  been  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  you  would  have  made  her 
happy;  but  now  everything  is  changed. 
It  would  not  be  for  her  happiness  nor 
for  yours.  I  knew  of  no  more  effective 
means  of  deciding  your  mind  than  those 
I  have  used.  Forgive  me.  Max,  if  1  have 
added  one  atom  to  your  trouble." 

"Everything  has,  indeed,  changed. 
Poor  little  Calamity.  A  calamity  her 
coming  has  proven  to  me." 

What  a  pity  that  people  under  strong 
excitement  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
walla  not  only  have  ears,  but  are  terrible 
tale  bearers! 

The  "poor  little  calamity"  had  gone 
rummaging  at  that  most  unfortunate  of 
moments  for  the  picture  which  was  to 
disprove  any  likeness  between  the  wo- 
man for  whom  she  had  conceived  such 
an  instinctive  hatred,  and  the  mother 
for  whom  she  felt  an  equally  instinctive 
affection,  and  the  trunk  which  contained 
the  picture  was  in  a  closet  against  the 
wall  of  Mr.  Morgan's  study.  Through 
the  chinks  of  that  treacherous  closet 
came  the  assertion  in  accents  of  bitter 
earnest: 

"  A  calamity  her  coming  has  proven 
to  me." 

She  kneVr  it  wad  herself*  for  the  story 


of  Max's  dread  of  the  baby  invader  had 
been  told  her,  and  what  a  weapon  she 
had  made  of  it  in  merry  revenge.  But 
this  time  there  was  no  jest  in  it  Some- 
thing terrible  had  occurred;  what  it  was 
she  would  know.  The  picture  was  for- 
gotten. She  rapped  at  the  study  door, 
hastily  availing  herself  of  permission  to 
enter. 

"Excuse  me,  please,  for  interrupting 
your  interview.  I  won't  stay  long.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  Was  in  the  closet 
in  the  other  room,  looking  for  my  ruby 
locket,  and  I  overheard  a  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Morgan"— poor  little  girl,  how 
white  she  looked,  and  how  stately  that 
"Mr.  Morgan"  sounded,  coming  from 
her  unpractised  lios— "1  am  «orry  I  have 
proven  such  a  calamity  to  you.  Max. 
You've  all  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  for- 
got 1  had  no  claim  upon  you.  I  want 
you  to  say  'good-bye.'  I  am  going 
away.  I  won't  stay  another  hour  now 
I've  found  out  you  don't  like  me.  Uncle 
Weyland  will  let  me  stay  there  till  Dan 
can  come  forme.  And,  oh  I  to  think  all 
this  time  I  thought  you  were  good  to  me 
because  you  loved  me— and  you  were 
just  pitying  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
pitied.  I  will  not  be  pitied.  Nonec, 
you  ought  to  have  said  *  no,' 
when  papa  asked  you  to  take  his 
forlorn  little  child  home  with  you.  I  do 
not  blame  your  brother  for  reproaching 
you,  wnen  he  says  he  asked  you  never  to 
bring  me  here." 

"  Delphine !  "  Max  sprang  to  his  feet 
in  a  perfect  a«ony  of  pity  and  mortilica- 
tion.  He  could  not  tell  her  why  he  had 
called  her  a  calamity.  How  could  he 
clear  himself  from  the  appearance  of  the 
basest  hypocrisy  ? 

"  Don't  talk.  Max,  please.  It  is  so  im- 
possible for  you  to  explain  it  away.  I 
am  sorry  I  heard  it,  especially  in  the 
mean  fashion  I  did,  but  it  was  not  my 
fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  closet,  and 
yours.  Oh,  Max,  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  say  it  Tell  me  I  beard  wrong.  Call 
me  a  silly  girl.  Anything,  anything,  to 
take  away  this  aching  pain  at  my  heart 
I've  loved  you  all  so  dearly,  and  1  thought 
I  was  loved  in  return." 

At  fiist  her  words  had  come  in  a  tem- 
pestuous torren  I;  the  last  ones  were  ut- 
tered with  almost  a  wail.  The  little 
head,  so  proudly  erect  at  first,  drooped 
like  some  storm-beolen  flower,  and  great 
shining  tears  quenched  the  passionate 
tire  in  her  e}  es. 
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"  Brinflf  in— Mrs.  Staunton,"  Max  al- 
most whispered  to  Ins  sister.  He  wanted 
Eleanor  away;  he  would  have  the  child 
all  to  hinQsetf  for  one  short  moment. 
Could  he  ripht  himself  in  that  moment? 

"Delphinel  Mydanin;?!"  Oh,  what 
a  plenitude  of  love  and  longinsf  lay  in 
each  sylhible  of  those  few  words! 

The  storm-beaten  flower  reared  its 
head. 

•'You  did  not  say  it  then.  Max?  " 

Silence— dread,  confii-matory  silence. 

•*  You  did  say  it  then  I  Speak,  coward  I 
What  can  1  do?    A  poor,  puny  prirL" 

"Child,  you  rave.  1  command  you  to 
hear  me." 

**  Reserve  your  commands  for  those 
who  must  dbey  them.  I  am  not  of  the 
number." 

"Delphine,  dear  little  Kirl— how  dear 
you  do  not  know—" 

••  Maxwell  Morgan  stooping  lo  hypoc- 
risy!" The  girl,  her  slender  form  drawn 
up  to  its  fullest  height,  with  the  head 
now  proudly  erect,  the  eyes  brightly 
flashing,  stood  for  a  second  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  surprise  and  indignation, 
when  without  a  word,  as  quick  as  a  hum- 
ming bird  in  its  flight,  she  sprang 
through  the  low  window  at  her  back, 
and  sped  along  the  garden  paths  toward 
her  own  room  like  a  hunted  thing,  leav- 
ing behind  her  a  proud  man  bowed 
by  chagrin,  and  a  faithful  heart  as  full 
of  pain  as  her  own.  The  petulant  child 
of  his  love  had  gone  out  from  his  pres- 
ence an  indignant  woman. 

CHAPTEE   XVT. 

ACCEPTINO  THE  SITUATIOK. 

**  All  natore  Is  bar  art  uoknoirD  to  tbe«; 

All  cbnoce,  directlnn.  wblob  iliou  ciiDst  not  rae; 

All  disoord.  barmony  not  anderstood ; 

All  oartial  evil,  uiifvernal  ffood; 

And  ftplte  of  prldt*.  In  errlnn  reanon'e  ppite, 

Ooe  truth  Is  cle^r,  whatever  la.  Is  ritht.,**—Pope. 

The  "wickedest  man  in  all  Wickam" 
was  seated  in  his  big  leat^icm  office  chair, 
a  chair  which  had  a  trick  of  describing 
semi -circles  when  the  corpulent  little 
Judge  was  intent  upon  unravelling  some 
legal  knot,  so  tightly  twisted  that  hi;* 
mind  must  needs  soar  into  entire  obliv- 
ion of  his  body  before  success  could  be 
attained.  But  on  this  occasion  the  chair 
was  not  engaged  professionally;  it  re- 
mained motionl»^ss,  a  sure  indication  that 
things  were  well  with  the  Judge.  So 
placid  an  expression  beamed  from  his 


keen  gray  eyes,  so  benevolent  a  smile 
played  about  his  well-cut  lips,  that  one 
could  not  but  think  wickedness  had  a 
very  humanizing  effect  uoon  some  folks. 
He  was  reading  (the  latest  dicta  of  the 
scientists,  it  would  be  safe  to  guess),  of- 
fering bis  bald  head,  the  while,  with 
the  philanthropy  of  an  optimist.as  a  skat- 
ing-rink for  adventurous  flies,  when  a 
girlish  voice,  a  not  usual  presence 
*mid  rows  of  musty  law  books,  brought 
him  back  from  the  consideration  of  a 
caudate  Adam  to  that  of  the  prettiest 
possible  result  of  evolution— a  sweet 
young  girl  in  a  fresh  musiin  dress. 

"Uncle  VVeyland!" 

*'  Bless  my  soul,  the  niece  I "  A  hand 
as  white  and  plump  as  a  woman's  was 
held  out  in  cordial  greeting,  for  this 
man  of  brain  and  girl  of  soul  were  fast 
friends. 

The  ScientiBt  was  flung  on  the  table  to 
bide  his  time  in  patience,  for  which  he- 
roic act  of  self-denial,  the  niece  kissed 
the  hero  and  called  him  a  good  boy. 

"Uncle  Weyland,  lam  very  unhappy." 

*'UnnappyI  Bless  us!  Has  our  kitten 
been  afliicted  with  dyspepsia  or  our  ca- 
nary got  the  colic?  " 

"  Don't  laugh,  please.  Things  are  very 
serious  with  me,  just  now,  and  you  must 
nr)t  treat  me  as  if  I  were  the  dyspeptic 
kitten  or  the  colicky  canary." 

*' But  it  is  always  best  to  laugh,  little 
girl.  Life  would  grow  too  derious  else. 
It  takes  all  the  buffoonery  and  merri- 
ment that  one  half  the  world  can 
manufacture  to  buoy  up  the  senous  half. 
The  buffoons  of  this  world  are  its  unrec- 
ognized benefactors." 

"  Are  you  going  to  join  their  ranks  as 
champion?"    Severely. 

**  1  might  do  worse,  but  revenona.  T 
cannot  believe  that  you  have  got  beyond 
the  laughing  point  already." 

'•Yes,  1  have.  Uncle  Weyland.  I  want 
you  to  give  me  shelter— I  have  no  home«" 

•*  Poor  little  vagabond  1  Does  it  want 
a  nickel,  also,  to  buy  a  roll  for  its  break- 
fast?" 

Much  surprised  was  the  bantering 
Judge  when  a  storm-gust  of  tears  and 
sobs  swept  over  the  girlish  face  of. the 
poor  little  vagabond,  leaving  it  Wdt  and 
sorrowful. 

"Tut!  is  it  serious  enough  for  tears? 
Come  then,  1  will  be  serious  to  know 
what  is  I  he  trouble." 

••  Max  hates  me!  Isn't  that  terrible!  I 
heard  him  say  sa    I  cannot  live  there 
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any  lonscer.  I  waat  to  stay  with  you  and 
Aunt  Catherine,  until  Dan  can  come  for 
me,  and  then  I  will  ^ o  and  live  in  my  own 
house  with  him  and  Mother  Danbury. 
Then  I  will  be  out  of  every  body's 
way." 

"You  say  that  you  heard  Maxwell 
Morgan  say  that  he  hated  you  I " 

•*No,  sir,  not  in  so  many  words,  but 
I  hat  I  had  proven  a  calamity  to  him;  and 
does  not  every  one  hate  calamities? 
And  I  can't  stay  there  any  longer.  Uncle 
Weyland." 

"  Of  course  not,  of  course  not;  you  will 
KO  where  you  ousrht  to  have  been  all  this 
while,  and  would  have  been  but  for  some 
unaccountable  notion  of  your  poor 
father's.  It  was  fear,  1  always  believed 
that  you  and  Paul  if  thrown  together 
might  have  made  a  match,  he  prejudged 
the  son  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
father;  but  Paul's  not  under  discussion. 
6000;  why  did  you  stop  at  the  office; 
why  not  have  gone  straight  to  Aunt 
Catherine?" 

"Because  a  talk  with  you  always 
proves  a  tonic  to  me.  You  are  my  bit- 
ters, I  feel  better  already." 

"Sol  Take  care,  you  minx;  but  how 
about  the  French  teacher?  " 

"I  cannot  endure  her." 

"  Why  not,  miss?  She  is  handsome,  in- 
telligent»  polished." 

"So  is  your  silky-eared  Murat,but  I 
cannot  endure  him  all  the  same." 

"I  am  afraid  the  niece  is  too  fastidious. 
What  would  you  do,  for  instance,  if  yoa 
were  closely  connected  with  this  lady? 
Why  you  would  think  her  good  looks 
divine  beauty;  her  intelligence,  genius; 
her  polish,  elegance.  But  come,  Fve 
catechized  you  long  enough  for  one 
while.  Go  home  to  Aunt  Catherine. 
Men  will  begin  to  straggle  into  my  office 
pretty  soon,  and  this  is  no  place  for 
you." 

Hardly  had  the  girl's  farewell  kiss 
grown  cold  on  his  lips  when  Mr.  Morgan, 
grave  and  harassed,  entered  the  office. 

"  Delphine  has  been  here." 

•*  Who  denies  it?  But  by  what  token 
do  you  assert  it?" 

"  By  the  delicate  odor  of  the  violets 
that  were  pinned  at  her  throat" 

"Bless  my  soul!  When  your  soul  mi- 
grs^tes  it  should  be  into  the  body  of  a 
pointer;  what  a  good  retriever  you  would 
make.  The  niece  has  been  here,  and 
in  a  pretty  rage  she  is  with  you;  broken 
hearts^  shattered  faith,  misplaced  confi- 


dence and  all  the  rest  of  it  You've  been 
calling  her  pretty  names,  it  seems— 
calamity  and  the  like." 

But  the  good-hearted  little  Judge  was 
doomed  to  fail  in  all  his  efforts  to  laugh 
folks  into  a  good  humor  with  themselves 
and  each  other  on  that  serious  day.  To 
him  Max  could  have  afforded  to  eluci- 
date his  apparent  hypocrisy,  but  merely 
giving  that  handsome  head  of  his  an 
impatient  shake  he  plunged  straightway 
into  weightier  matters. 

"M.  Brousseau's  answer  has  come." 

"  Well?  "—quickly  and  seriously. 

"He  pronounces  the  shabby  woman, 
with  the  mean  face  and  the  cowardly 
eyes,  Mrs.  William  Staunton." 

"The  devil  he doesi" 

"  80  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
keeping  the  knowledge  from  Delphine. 
I  had  proposed  telling  her  myself,  this 
morning,  but  she  has  left  my  house  in 
wrath." 

Judge  Weyland  was  sober  enough 
now.  He  had  not  known  himself  how 
much  hope  he  had  been  entertaining 
that  the  woman  would  be  proven  an  im- 
postor. But  he  was  not  going  to  be  a 
sign-post  philosopher,  stultifying  himself 
at  the  first  provocation,  so  he  says  brisk- 
ly: 

"  Well,  staring  at  each  other  like  two 
ill-conditioned  owls  is  not  going  to  mend 
matters,  nor  alter  the  disagreeable  fact 
of  Mrs.  Staunton's  existence.  I  will  tell 
the  child  all  there  is  to  tell  when  I  go 
home  to  dinner,  and  you  call  round 
with  the  mother  at  six.  She  will  be  as 
ready  for  her  then  as  she  ever  will  be." 

This  arrangement  made,  Mr.  Morgan 
left  the  Judge's  office  for  his  own,  where 
he  spent  the  morning  cheerfully  and 
profitably  engaged  in  passing  moral  re- 
flections upon  the  intermeddling  propen- 
sities of  fate,  and  wondering  how  and 
where  all  the  present  muddle  would  end. 

The  tale  of  woe  sobbed  out  on  Aunt 
Catharine's  diamond  breast-pin,  D^^l- 
phlne  had  gone  to  the  room  assigned  her, 
and  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  her  aching 
head  buried  in  the  cushions,  wondering 
if  this  crowded  world  held  another  such 
unhappy  creature  as  herself,  when 
through  the  keyhole  Uncle  Weyland 
piped  a  request  for  permission  to  enter. 

It  was  accorded  in  a  doleful "  Come  in." 

He  walked  briskly  up  to  the  sofa, 
where  she  had  cast  her  pretty,  flounced 
muslin  and  her  misery  in  one  damp  heap, 
drew  her  into  a  sitting  position  by  hia 
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ude,  and  entered  bravely  upon  the  not 
easy  task  which  chance  had  shifted  from 
Mr.  Morgan  to  himself. 

"Delphine,  my  dear  little  niece»  I 
have  come  here  to  tell  you  somethmg 
that  is  going  to  astonish  you  flist,  then 
anger  you,  then  rouse  in  you  all  the  brave 
womanhood  that  little  body  may  be  pos- 
sessed of." 

It  is  needless  to  say  such  an  exordium 
secured  him  the  most  instantaneous  and 
absorbed  attention. 

**  It  is  about  Max  y"~a  glad  light  com- 
ing into  her  eyes. 

''No,  Max  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
it    It  is  about  yourself.'* 

"  Mysel  t !  It  is  something  stupid,  then. 
You  are  going  to  scold.  13 ut  go  on:  I 
can  stand  it" 

"Certainly  you  can-  There  are  very 
few  things  one  cannot  stand  in  this  world 
if  one  would  only  call  his  head  instead 
of  his  heart  to  his  assistance.  But  let 
me  get  on.  A  little  while  back— while 
you  were  down  at  the  place,  in  fact^-a 
lady  called  on  Miss  Morgan  and  aston- 
ished her  vastly  by  telling  her  that  she 
was  Mrs.  William  Staunton  and  that 
she  want^Bd  her  daughter,  Deiphine 
Staunton.  Come,  don't  quiver  like  a 
little  frightened  bird;  listen  bravely  and 
act  sensibly. 

''Miss  Morgan  demanded  proofs  and 
an  explanation.  She  gave  them.  Firsts, 
in  form  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
your  guardian;  then  by  showing  her 
wedding  ring  and  marriage  cerificate. 

"  Her  story,  corroborated  by  a  letter 
of  your  father^Sy  which  he  directed 
should  be  read  only  in  the  present  con- 
tingency, is  this:  She  lost  her  mind,  tem- 
porarily, by  the  murder  of  her  father. 
On  her  rwcovery  she  received  news  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  which  threw  her 
already  weakened  mind  again  ofE  the  baU 
ance,  and  she  was  consigned  for  a  second 
and  longer  period  to  the  asylum.  Imme- 
diately on  her  recovery  she  came  to  Gnd 
her  child.  We  have  declined  telling  you 
anything  about  Wiis  m  atter  until  we  had 
satisfieil  ourselves.  This  morning  a  letter 
direct  from  M.  Brousseau  to  Miss  Mor- 
gan has  settled  all  doubts.  You  have 
seen  your  mother,  little  girl,  and  you 
said  you  could  not  endure  her.  You  will 
look  at  her  differently  now.  She  has 
seen  much  trouble.  We  will  begin  by 
treating  her  with  respectful  courtesy, 
and  end,  I  hope,  by  loving  her." 

Short  concise,  with  no  appeal  to  feel- 


ings on  anybody's  part  had  Judge  Wey< 
land  purposely  made  his  statement  He 
knew  that  the  tragic  element  was  in  his 
stoiy,  and  if  he  admitted  the  slightest 
touch  of  melo-drama  into  his  recital, 
tears,  hysterics,  a  scene,  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result  He  intentionally  froze 
a  sensational  development  into  a  matter- 
of-fact  affair,  to  be  taken  into  matter-of- 
fact  consideratioiL 

He  reasoned  in  a  stoical  fashion  about 
the  absurdity  of  working  oneself  up  into 
a  perfect  tempest  of  grief  or  joy  or  emo- 
tion of  any  sort  over  every  ripple  that 
stirred  the  glassy  surface  of  life's  monot- 
onous current 

But  Deiphine  had  not  reached  the  icy 
altitude  of  his  philosophy.  There  was 
disgust  horror  and  consternation  in  the 
large  eyes  fastened  almost  imploringly 
on  his  face. 

"That  woman  my  mother  I  And  I 
must  go  away  wherever  she  sees  fit  to 
take  me?" 

"Go  away?  Bless  me,  uo.  The  poor 
mother  only  asks  to  stay  with  ycu." 

"But  she  owns  me  now.  And  I  must 
obey  her.  And— and— oh  I  Uncle  Wey- 
land,  the  horrible  sin  of  it— I  hate  herl" 

"  Hate  her  I  Child,  that  little  pure  soul 
of  yours  does  not  know  how  to  bate. 
You  are  prodigal  of  adjectives;  that  is 
the  worst  sm  you  have  committed  so 
far." 

She  did  not  answer:  she  was  revolving 
this  tremendous  surprise  in  her  mind. 
Queerly  an  element  of  comfort  evolved 
itself  from  the  chaotic  thoughts.  Yes- 
terday this  information  would  have  pro- 
duced unqualified  miseiy;  today  she  hat- 
ed this  woman,  she  was  morally  sure  of 
that;  but  it  took  away  a  little  of  the 
forlorn  feeling,  so  new,  that  she  did  not 
belong  to  any  one.  How  her  emotions 
contradicted  each  other  I  She  belonged 
to  this  woman  and  owed  her  submissive 
obedience,  and  hated  her  for  that  obliga- 
tion; she  belonged  to  this  woman,  and 
they  would  go  quietly  down  to  the 
old  place,  away  from  Max,  to  whom  she 
had  proven  a  calamity,  and  live — "  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot" 

The  woes  of  sixteen  are  incurable 
save  by  utter  and  immediate  renunci- 
ation of  this  hollow,  hollow,  hollow 
world  I  Yes,  she  would  renounce  the 
world.  Her  resolution  was  taken.  Hav- 
ing a  mother  would  materially  enhance 
the  respectability  of  this  renunciation— 
thus  mentally. 
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''She  will  take  me  from  Nonee  and 
Evelyn  and" thus  hystericaUy. 

*'Ma£.  Do  not  fear  to  add  him.  He  is 
the  best  and  truest  sort  of  fellow." 

An  unsolicited  and  unaccountable  kiss 
was  suddenly  pressed  on  the  rough 
cheek  of  the  speaker.  Contact  with  the 
Judge's  unshaven  chin  left  the  kisser 
wondrously  pink  about  the  brow  and 
cheeks. 

•*OhI  Uncle  Weyland,  what  must  I 
do?" 

"  Behave  like  a  sensible,  brave  girl." 

**  If  she  only  did  not  look  mean.  Her 
eyes  are  cowardly." 

"Tour's  are  imaginative." 

"But  she  will  want  to  kiss  me,  and  I 
feel  as  if  a  snake  was  coiling  about  me, 
if  she  does  but  lay  her  bony  hand  on  my 
arm." 

"  Well,  there  are  but  two  plans  open 
to  you.  Let  us  examine  both.  Your 
mother  has  bevn  unfortunate,  she  has 
been  separated  from  her  child  through 
many  years;  she  is  restored  and  comes 
to  that  child,  hoping  to  find  m  her  so- 
ciety forgetfulness  of  a  long  series  of 
troubles.  Whether  or  not  she  shall  do  so 
rests  altogether  with  you,  her  daughter. 
That  daughter  can  receive  her  kindly, 
treat  her  respectfully,  and  give  her  lib- 
eral opportunity  to  win  more  than  bare 
filial  respect;  or  she  can  play  the  vixen, 
deny  what  all  her  friends  have  taken 
pains  to  have  amply  proven  before  al- 
lowing the  poor  woman  one  caress  from 
the  baby  she  nourished  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  give  a  deal  of  trouble  to  all 
who  love  her." 

"  I  shall  not  do  that.  Uncle  Weyland.  I 
shall  be  sensible  and  quiet.  But,  oh! 
oh!  you've  not  made  one  bit  of  account 
of  my  being  torn  from  the  people  and 
the  home  I  have  loved  ever  since  I  could 
love  anything." 

"I  have  taken  it  into  account  and  I 
pity  you  for  that  more  tban  for  anything 
else.  But  that  is  one  of  the  hard  inevit- 
ables which  are  to  test  your  braver>\" 

This  putting  the  girl  on  her  mettlo,  as 
it  were,  was  a  wise  move  on  Judge  Wey- 
land's  part.  He  had  said  just  enough,  he 
thought,  and  not  caring  to  say  too  much 
he  got  up  and  went  away,  telling  her  of 
the  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. 

He  closed  the  door  and  hurried  away. 
Cool  as  he  was,  philosophical  as  he  want- 
ed to  be,  the  heart- wrung  sobs  that 
smote  upon  his  ears  through  the  closed 


door  penetrated  to  a  soft  place  some- 
where under  his  vest  and  melted  him  in- 
to very  unphilosophic  pity. 

The  Judge's  lady  was  as  much  of  a  phil- 
osopher in  her  line  as  was  her  husband. 
She  was  opposed,  in  an  aesthetic  way,  to 
worry  of  any  sorL  Care  created  crow's- 
feet;  worry  wrought  wrinkles.  So  as 
long  as  the  Judge  and  Paul  kept  in 
health,  and  Providence  moved  in  a  mys- 
sterious  way  which  kept  her  well  in  pock- 
et-money, all  other  ills  were  minor  and 
endurable  evils.  She  pitied  the  child — 
the  woman  was  certainly  altogether  su- 
perfluous. She  was  inevitable,  though, 
and  they  would  all  have  to  make  the 
best  of  her.  Dear  me,  what  a  stew  it 
would  throw  poor  Maria  into.  Sbe  must 
go  up  stairs  and  pet  Niecy  into  a  good 
humor  before  six  o'clock. 

Six  o'clock  came. 

Somewhat  nervously  Judge  Weyland 
received  his  punctual  guests.  He  doubt- 
ed much  if  his  carefully  instilled  stoicism 
had  not  long  since  been  washed  away  in 
floods  of  tears. 

If  hear)i  beats  could  make  themselves 
heard,  what  a  tumult  there  would  have 
been  in  the  elegant  parlors  of  Mrs.  Judge 
Weyland  while  they  were  all  waiting 
for  Delpbine.  Her  quick,  light  foot-fall 
was  heard  presently,  a  resolute  touch 
turned  the  door-handle,  and  she  stood 
upon  the  threshold.  Her  face  was  white 
to  pallor,  with  dark,  tell-tale  rings  about 
her  eyes.  For  full  a  second  she  stood 
there  motionless,  gazing  into  the  dark- 
ened room  with  startled  eyes,  catching 
her  breath  quickly  as  might  a  swimmer 
just  about  to  plunge  into  unknown 
depths;  then  resolutely,  that  pretty  head 
of  hers  held  proudly  erect,  she  came  to- 
ward the  group  with  the  air  of  a  young 
princes*^ 

What  would  not  Maxwell  Morgan  have 
given  to  have  met  that  white-faced  prin- 
cess midway  of  the  long  room,  to  have 
folded  his  stron&r  arms  about  the  form 
that  be  knew  was  trembling  in  spite  of 
its  resolute  bearing,  and  have  snal^ched 
this  bitter  cup  from  his  darling's  lips. 
But  this  he  could  not  do;  so  he  just  sat 
still,  watching  the  girl  with  eyes  full  of 
admiration  and  a  heart  full  of  pitying 
love. 

Straight  up  to  the  stranger  she  walked 
and  held  out  her  hand,  saying  in  a  voice 
sweet  and  clear,  but  not  perfectly  firm : 

*'l  know  all  about  it  You  are  my 
mother.    Uncle  Weyland  has  told  me 
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your  story.  You  have  had  a  sad  life— I 
will  try  to  make  the  remainder  of  it 
brighter.  Don't  let  us  talk  any  about 
the  past ;  please  let  us bepjin  from  today." 
Then  bowinj^  her  pioud  head,  she  sub- 
mitted dutifully  to  the  rapturous  kisses 
showered  by  her  intense  mother  upon 
her  ^yes,  her  lips  and  her  cheeks. 

Suddenly  the  thin  arms  relaxed  their 
fervid  embrace,  a  gurgling  sound,  a  gasp, 
and  Mrs.  Staunton  fell  gently  back 
against  the  soft  sofa  cushions  in  a  well- 
executed  swoon. 

**Is  she  dead?"  shrieked  Delphine, 
young  and  genuine,  witnessing  the  first 
performance  of  the  sort, 

"She  has  swooned,"  said  Aunt  Cather- 
ine, coolly;  "your  mother  is  of  a  hiorhly 
emotional  nature  and  comes  from  an 
emotional  people.  Judge,  will  you  call 
Maurice  V" 

With  Maurice's  assistance  Judge  Wey- 
land  bore  the  limp  form  up  to  his  wife's 
bed-chamber.  Aunt  Catherine  following 
and  Delphine,  promptly  assuming  the 
filial,  rising  to  do  the  same. 

"Stop.  Delphine;  there  are  enough  to 
attend  to  her,"  and  Max,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  arm  drew  her  to  a  scat  on  the 
sofa  by  him.  In  his  wicked  heart  he 
felt  grateful  for  the  combination  of 
weak  nerves  and  strong  emotion  which 
had  cleared  the  parlors  of  all  but  her  and 
himself. 

"  You  know,  now,  why  I  called  you  a 
calamity.  If  you  had  never  come  to  us, 
we  should  never  have  had  to  give  you 
up.  Your  going  is  our  calamity.  Oh, 
little  one,  how  can  we  fill  up  the  blank 
you  are  leaving;  I  had  hoped  we  were 
all  to  be  together  for  a  life-time.  It  was 
a  foolish  hope,  for  we  had  no  right  to 
you.  You  were  only  given  us  in  charge 
for  a  while—it  seems  such  a  little  while. 
But  in  that  wnile  you've  twined  yourself 
so  closely  about  our  hearts  that  it  is  giv- 
ing a  terrible  wrench  to  separate  us.  But 
I  did  not  detain  you  here  to  talk  of  our 
feelings.  As  your  guardians,  Eleanor 
and  1  have  talked  witn  your  mother. 
You  are  to  live  together  at  the  old  place. 
You  will  not  be  so  far  from  mo  but  that 
au  case  of  need  you  can  send  for  me. 
Promise  me,  child,  that  in  such  case  you 
will  always  remember  that  I  love  you 
and  will  be  happy  in  serving  your  inter- 
ests. Promise  that  in  any  important 
move  you  may  contemplate  such  as— 
as— marriage,  for  instance,  you  will  al- 
low vhose  who  have  loved  you  and  cared 


for  you  ever  since  you  were  brought  to 
them  a  little  crying  orphan,  a  voice  in 
the  matter." 

But  she  could  promise  nothing,  her 
arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  convul- 
sive sobs  shook  her  whole  form. 

Raising  the  wet  face  from  his  shoulder. 
Max  pressed  one  lingering::  kiss  upon  the 
quivering  lips,  put  her  gently  from  him 
and  left  without  waiting  to  bid  anybody 
else  good-by. 

The  Judge  and  the  Judge's  lady  and 
the  resuscitated  Mrs  Staunton  return- 
ing  to  the  parlor  after  a  while,  found  no 
one  there  but  a  dismal-faced  young  lady 
trying  very  hard  to  look  glad  at  having 
found  something,  when  she  was  feeling 
very  sad  at  having  lost  everything. 


GHAPTEB  XVIL 

HEBE8T  IS  HiaH  PLACBS. 

'*  ir  thia  be  treMon,  make  tbe  most  of  It  I " 

—Patrick  Henrg, 

Mrs.  St  John  Ames  sat  sewing  and 
thinking. 

Sewing  and  thinking  1  A  dual  perform- 
ance only  possible  to  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  immortal  Howe  rescued  wo- 
man's spine  at  the  expense  of  her  reflec- 
tive powers. 

In  this  age  of  iron,  dreamland  Oike  the 
nation's  reserve  for  a  worsted  people) 
is  being  pushed  farther  and  still  farther 
out  upon  the  confines  of  the  poswble, 
until  it  shall  have  reached  the  border  of 
the  impossible.  For,  with  one's  feet  in 
vigorous  play  upon  the  iron  treadles; 
one's  hands  engaged  in  the  ceaseless  ef- 
fort to  follow  obediently  where  once  one 
guided  arbitjparily;  one's  eyes  prisoners 
to  the  relentless  necessity  for  watchful- 
ness; brain  whirling  with  the  whirling 
wheel:  nerves  on  tension  concerning 
the  tension ;  what  time  or  space  for  imag- 
ination's play?  Since  sewing  has  been 
exalted  (?)  into  the  region  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  reverie  has  fied  the  noisy 
arena.  The  iron  needle  has  stitched 
fancy's  shroud  and  reflection  has  sunk 
into  the  background  to  bide  the  moment 
of  idleness. 

I  cannot  but  send  a  sigh  after  tbe  dead 
hours,  when  women  plied  the  slower 
moving  needle  noiselessly  and  drew  the 
thread  to  and  fro,  weaving  about  it 
bnght  conceits,  tender  regrets,  joyous 
fancies,  as  if  it  were  the  fateful  thread 
of  life  instead  of  a  frail  filament  bind- 
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niK  tojrelher  a  perishable  thin^.  I  love 
to  think  of  the  volumes  of  unwritten 
needle  lore  stitched  into  <;armeut8  the 
moth  has  fallen  heir  to  by  the  genera- 
tions of  women  gone  or  grown  faded  and 
old. 

There  is  pathos  in  every  fold  of  the 
christening  robe,  which  a  mother's  ten- 
der hands  have  wrought  into  perfection. 
How  her  gentle  soul  went  wandering  in- 
to the  dreamy  future,  as  the  thread  went 
tvavelling  in  and  out  the  cambric  meshes, 
weaving  bright  fancies  about  the  future, 
when  her  babe  with  the  pink,  aimless 
fists  and  the  wonder-stretched  eyes,  was 
to  stand  a  king  among  men ! 

There  is  pathos  in  the  rosy  pictures 
that  the  bride  of  the  by-gone  time 
stitched  into  the  dainty  fabrics  that  were 
to  adoni  the  person  made  sacred  in  her 
eyes,  since  beautiful  in  his.  Could  these 
pictures,  needle- woven  like  the  Grobelin 
tapestries,  take  on  shape  and  color, 
would  they  glibten  with  the  bright  hues 
of  fruition  or  show  faded  as  a  musty 
shroud  ? 

There  is  pathos  in  the  dreams  of  con- 
quest woven  into  every  fold  of  her  dain- 
ty wardrobe  by  the  conqueror  of  sixteen, 
dreaming  with  down-dropt  eyes  and 
Hushing  cheeks  of  the  conquests  possible 
only  to  beauty  adorned  I 

There  was  pathos  in  the  pale  face  of 
the  minister's  wife  as  she  drew  her  old- 
fas'moned  needle  steadily  in  and  out 
through  the  foldsof  cross-barred  muslin, 
that  was  to  eventuate  in  a  new  some- 
thing for  Susie.  It  seemed  to  her  on 
that  day  as  if  life  itself  was  hardly 
more  than  a  vast  web  of  cross-bars,  in 
which  the  lines  of  duty  were  being  for- 
ever cross-barred  by  the  lines  of  desire, 
making  the  problem  that  had  troubled 
her  whole  existence— what  ought  one 
to  do  — more  difScult  of  solution  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Ames  had  asked  her  a  question 
that  morning,  had  repeated  one,  rather, 
which  he  had  been  asking  at  irregular 
intervals  since  their  firstborn  bad  been 
fairly  launched  upon  life's  yeasty  cur- 
rent: 

'*  Maria,  what  sball  we  do  with  that 
boy?" 

This  was  a  stock  question  with  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Ames,  which  it  was  safe 
to  predict  on  days  like  the  one  under 
consideration.  A  dreary  November  day, 
when  the  rain  came  dashing  agamst  the 
rectory  windows  in  a  gusty  sobbing  fash- 


ion, as  if  the  very  elements  saw  occasion 
to  lament  over  that  boy. 

It  was  a  cheerful  habit  of  the  grave  min- 
ister's to  improve  the  hours  (which  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  bis 
devoting  to  a  six-mile  constitutional) 
during  which  he  was  forced  iuto  more 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  his  family, 
by  compiling  for  the  tender-hearted 
mother's  benefit  a  profusion  of  irrefrag- 
ible  proofs  that  the  darling  of  her  heart 
was  a  ne'er-do-weel. 

Poor  Gus's  latest  sin  was  one  of  omis- 
sion. He  liked  the  place  where  Sunday 
and  the  Bible  were  tabooed  so  well 
that  he  still  tarried  there  with  Paul,  still 
despatched  promissory  notes  home,  and 
still  continued  to  dishonor  the  same. 

This  rainy  day  had  been  the  most  re- 
cently appointed  one  for  his  return,  and 
his  failure  to  do  so  had  renewed  in  his 
father  the  ever-latent  desire  to  know 
what  he  should  do  with  that  boy. 

And  though  the  minister's  wife  always 
looked  sympathetic  and  tried  with  her 
weak  woman's  brain  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem unsolvable  by  his  strong  man's  brain, 
she  always  failed.  In  fact  she  did  not 
see  that  they  were  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing in  particular  with  that  boy,  except 
to  love  him  and  to  try  to  keep  him  in 
the  way  he  should  go— she  binding  him 
with  the  silken  cord  of  pitying  affection 
whore  the  father  would  rivet  the  iron 
chains  of  duty. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ames  was  not  the 
first  father  who,  having  clothed  and  fed 
a  being  foi  whose  presence  upon  this 
troubled  sphere  he  was  responsible  for 
twenty-one  years,  carried  him  through  a 
moral  and  mental  curriculum,  governed 
all  the  independance  out  of  him,  frown- 
ed down  every  fiicker  of  self-reliance, 
gazes  with  wonder  at  the  bungling  work 
of  his  own  hands  and  asks  with  disatis- 
f action,  '*  What  shall  I  do  with  him?  " 

The  minister  of  Wickam  Church,  cold 
and  gray  as  the  stones  of  which  that 
church  was  built,  was  as  pure  of  heart 
and  as  spotless  of  life  as  the  Master  in 
whose  name  he  uttered  his  fierce  phihp- 
pics  against  sin  and  the  shadow  of  sin, 
embracmg  the  broad  field  of  peccadillo 
reaching  out  to  the  dark  ground  of 
schism  and  the  unpardonable  sin. 

On  the  day  upon  which  he  donned  the 
robes  of  office  in  his  heart  and  almost 
in  his  life  he  renounced  the  world,  the 
fiesh  and  the  devil.  Too  complete  a  re- 
nunciation for  the  good  of  those  des- 
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tiaed  to  his  stem  keeping;,  whose  wel- 
fare demanded  that,  as  pastor,  he  should 
guide  them  through  the  labyrinths  of 
that  world  he  held  at  such  a  scornful 
distance,  should  fight  the  fleshly  fight 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  should  inter- 
vene between  them  and  the  devil  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  put  to  flight  the  shield 
of  his  own  immaculateness. 

Conscientiously  and  faithfully  had  he 
fed  his  flock  upon  the  best  and  ripest 
fruits  of  orthodoxy,  watering  them  from 
the  same  fountain  at  which  the  patriarchs 
of  old  drank  and  grew  strong,  and  yet 
here,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  fold, 
peered  out  the  disheartening  spectacle  of 
a  black  sheep,  and  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  him.  An  unregenerate  sheep — 
and  whose  fault  was  it  that  the  sheep  was 
black  and  unregenerate? 

To  defy  the  elements,  to  leave  his 
fire-side  at  the  very  time  when  ordinary 
folks  would  have  huKged  it  closest^  to 
plunge  unhesitatingly  through  miid- 
boles  at  which  the  majority  of  bipeds 
would  have  stared  stupidly,  while  de- 
vising means  of  circumventing  them, 
seemed  to  exhilarate  the  Rev.  St 
John.  Maybe  it  inspired  him  with  a 
feeling  of  superiority  over  other  folks,  a 
feeling  which  has  an  exhilarating  effect 
even  upon  gentlemen  who  have  re- 
nounced the  flesh  and  the  devil.  On  this 
dreary  day  he  was  sure  of  findmg  Wey- 
land  housed  and  slippered;  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  have  a  talk  with 
him  about  their  two  boys. 

So  he  shouldered  his  umbrella  as  if  it 
were  a  musket  and  he  the  chief  of  an 
attacking  party,  and  plunged  into  the 
outer  damp  and  discomfort,  leaving  Mrs. 
Ames  to  sew  and  think. 

II er  husband  had  startled  her,  that 
morning,  into  the  novel  position  of 
actual  antagonism  to  himself,  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  words.  In  consequence 
of  which  he  bad  left  the  house  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which,  in  a  lay  man,  would 
have  been  called  "  huffy." 

He  had  suggested  whitening  the  black 
sheep  by  putting  him  in  authority  over 
other  sheep.  In  short,  he  had  said, 
"Let  us  train  him  for  the  pulpit." 

The  mother  bristling  all  over  with  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  had  said 
with  wonderful  courage  and  decision 
for  her,  "No.". 

Whereupon,  with  a  few  more  tart  re- 
marks, the  pastor  had  gone  away  from 
her  to  seek  counsel  where  there  was  bet- 


ter chance  of  getting  it  And  the  motb« 
er  had  picked  up  the  cross-barred  mus- 
lin she  was  fashioning,  and  though  at 
first  through  the  salt  tears  the  cross 
looked  very  plain  and  the  bars  very  de- 
cided, asher needle  moved  mechanically 
to  and  fro,  Augustus's  future— cris- 
crossed  by  his  own  turbulence  and  his 
father's  harshness— seemed  somehow  to 
regulate  itself  or  to  be  regulated  by 
some  un<«een  agency.  So  that  by  the 
time  she  was  turning  in  the  ravelled 
edge  to  form  a  neatly  symmetrical  hem, 
she  found  herself  with  a  lightened  heart 
gathering  up  all  the  jagged  ends  of  her 
boy's  mis-spent  days  and  broken  resolves; 
tucking  the  rough  loose  edges  out  of 
sight,  folding  deeper  and  deeper  until 
she  reached  the  firm  basis  of  his  good 
sense  and  noble  impulses;  and  there  she 
wove  her  bright  tapestry  picture  of  his 
reformation,  transfiguring  a  mother's 
hope  into  a  son's  promise;  building 
thereupon  bright  anticipations;  antici- 
pations as  firm  and  as  foundationless  as  a 
mother's  love,f or  her  ever-reforming,  ne- 
ver-reformed boy.  But  that  unseen  agen- 
cy by  which  Augustus  was  to  be  regener- 
ated and  whitened  was  not  the  pulpit 

Augustus  in  the  ministry!  Never 
with  her  consent  There  were  too 
many  there  now  who  had  much  better 
be  elsewhere.  She  had  seen  so  much  of 
ministers  since  she  had  been  a  mini- 
ster's wife  that  she  was  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
calling.  Let  him  who  felt  a  Divine  in- 
spiration to  guide  his  stumbling  blind 
fellow-creatures  safely  over  the  snares 
and  pit-falls  that  beset  their  path-way» 
a  yearning  over  the  weak  and  erring, 
let  him  who  had  learned  to  feel  anothei^s 
woe  enter  upon  the  awful  position  of  a 
brother's  keeper. 

She  Knew  it  was  the  fashion  to  say, 
"your  minister  is  a  man  like  yourself, 
of  like  passions  and  like  temptations; 
You  have  no  right  to  expect  more  of 
him  than  from  another.  But  she  did  not 
think  that  was  a  true  way  of  putting 
the  matter.  She  thought  that  when  a  man 
came  forward  professedly  ready  to 
guide  her,  by  perilous  and  unknown 
ways,  into  the  far-away  country  she 
yearned  to  reach,  she  certainly  had  a 
right  to  demand  that  he  should  know 
the  road  better  than  herself,  not  that  he 
should  go  stumbling  along  by  her  side, 
guessing  at  the  road;  she  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  he  should  spend  a  good- 
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ly  portion  of  his  time  studying  the  map 
of  that  country,  and  making  himself 
master  of  the  route;  she  had  a  right  to 
demand  waKeful  vigilance  on  his  part, 
even  though  she,  weak  and  wavering, 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  sluggard;  absti- 
nence on  his  parti  though  she  faltered 
and  stretched  out  her  inexpetienced 
hand  for  the  luscious  fruit  hanging 
temptingly  over  her  head,  sweet  but 
deadly. 

It  was  a  dread  an  awful  responsibility 
he  took  upon  himself  who  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  a  fellow-creature's  soul. 
A  responsibility  to  be  entered  into  with 
fear  and  trembling;  an  undertaking 
calling  for  all  the  strength,  all  the  cour- 
age,  all  the  exaltation  of  soul  impossible 
in  finite  man.  Should  her  son  August- 
us swell  the  already  stupendous  list  of 
bunglers  y 

Then  through  a  secret  chamber  of  her 
soul,  a  chamber  where  reason  sat  in  gen- 
tle judgment,there  passed  a  ghobtly  array 
of  the  unfit, on  through  the  council  cham- 
ber out  to  execution  by  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  thence  into  oblivion ;  for  it  was  only 
to  her  own  soul  that  Mrs.  Ames  dare 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  unfitness 
in  one  of  the  anointed.  Not  in  wrath, 
but  in  pitying  tenderness  did  she  pass 
her  verdict  of  unworthy  upon  a  sad 
majority. 

She  was  too  truly  loyal  and  too  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  all  tHe  good 
advice  which  that  saintly  celibate  Paul 
has  expended  for  the  security  of  other 
men*s  domestic  peace,  not  to  bow  in  or- 
thodox reverence  before  the  fitness  of 
t<he  Rev.  St.  John  Ames.  She  could  not 
doubt  that  He  was  fitted  by  reason  of  his 
great  learning,  his  self-abnegation  and 
bis  exalted  superiority  to  every  and  any 
human  weakness,  for  the  stem  office  of 
guide. 

How  unlike  him  had  been  that  slender, 
trim,  little  nunister  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dennis,  who  had  worn  his  gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses  jauntily,  had  courted  every 
girl  of  wealth  persistently,  and  had  such 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  dubious 
stories  to  tell.  She  had  always  thought 
a  good  dancing-master  had  been  spoiled 
to  make  a  poor  clergyman. 

And  that  handsome  Mr.  Fletcher,  tall 
and  muscular,  who  was  always  most  tend- 
erly concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
8oul8  whose  owners  were  known  to  keen 
good  tables;  a  bon  vivanU  who  said  grace 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  with  solemn 


reverence  and  enlivened  its  iirogress 
with  the  spiciest  gossip-sugaring  malice, 
with  pious  deprecation.  She  wanted  al- 
ways to  strip  his  robes  from  him,  giving 
him  in  exchange  for  his  surplice  a 
colonel's  epaulettes,  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  a  mess-table,  where  his  hand- 
some face  and  dainty  malice  would  be 
properly  appreciated. 

And  the  Rev.  Larcher,  coming  straight 
down  from  a  Puritan  stock,  endowed 
with  the  wisdom  of  n  Solomon,  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Demosthenes,  swaying  the 
people  at  his  own  burning  will,  bowed 
down  to  in  worshipping  reverence;  an 
idol  of  day,  saying  to  his  worshippc^rs  in 
clarion  tones,  'Be  thou  perfect,  even  as 
thy  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect;*  taking 
for  his  own  model  of  perfection  the  sweet 
singer  whose  morality  was  of  an  order  to 
have  closed  every  decent  modem  door 
in  his  reverend  face. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  ranks  of 
the  scoffer  swelled  daily  and  grew  jubi- 
lant, when  the  temple  was  so  defiled? 

She  had  a  systematic  woman's  dislike 
of  seeing  any  good  material  spoiled 
in  the  working  up.  Hence  her  regret 
that  the  Rev.  Juniper  Jones  should  have 
marred  a  good  craftsman  to  make  a  poor 
clergyman;  he  preached  only  a  tolerable 
sermon,  but  his  method  of  mending  old 
cups  was  beyond  criticism.  How  fright- 
ened and  uncomfortable  he  looked  if  a 
theological  point  not  explainable  by  the 
rubric  was  started  in  his  presence,  but 
give  him  a  naint-pot  and  brush  and  he 
glowed  with  the  fires  of  inspiration.  If 
not  able  to  throw  much  mental  lip;ht  up- 
on Scriptural  texts  he  had  no  compeer  in 
illuminating  them  manually.  What  an 
acquisition  he  would  have  been  to  a 
first-class  variety  store  1 

She  would  not  go  on.  Her  task  afford- 
ed her  no  pleasure.  It  sickened  her  to 
think  of  the  amiy  of  slovens  to  whom 
the  Master's  work  was  entrusted.  She 
knew  that  this  analytical  soliloquy  of 
hers  would  lay  her  open  to  the  charsre  of 
the  blackest  treason ;  that  the  cabahstic 
word  Reverend,  as  well  as  the  badge  of 
the  black-coat,  were  held  to  exalt  their 
owner  at)ove  the  sphere  of  criticism,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  condemnation.  But 
so  long  as  offences  came,  woe  be  to  him 
by  whom  they  came. 

She  loved  her  Church,  she  loved  her 
God,  and  she  loved  the  host  of  pure,  ear- 
nest^ Christ-like  men,  the  good  and  faith- 
ful servants  who  rendered  the  Master 
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honest  service.  There  was  no  treason 
in  her  heart,  it  was  full  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. It  would  be  held  a  merit  in 
him  discovering  a  quack  dispensing 
drugs  fatal  to  the  physical  life  to  pro- 
claim that  quack  in  the  street-comer, 
and  on  the  hous«  tops.  What  measures 
then,  should  be  meted  to  him  who  killed 
the  spiritual  ]ife? 

l$ut  what  could  she  do?  Not  much, 
perhaps,  save  prevent  one  more  iocapa- 
ble  from  going  into  the  Church  to  make 
a  Uving.  It  might  be  an  easier  way 
of  maintaining  oneself  than  by 
manual  labor,  or  a  more  respectable 
way  than  driving  an  honest  trade 
of  any  sort;  but  if  the  searching 
test  of  fitness  for  the  post  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  aspirant  for  pul- 
pit service  she  believed  that  the  ranks 
of  the  laborer  would  be  swelled  and 
many  a  pulpit  left  empty. 

CHAPTER  xvrn, 
coi!n!Anr8  abgttmbkts  which  co'rvnrcE 

ISO    ONE. 

**For  tbe  cbildren  of  rbit  world  are  In  tbelr  gene- 
ration wlier  than  rbe  cblldren  of  light.**— Luto. 

Arrived  at  the  Judge's  mansion,  cold 
and  raiD-beaten,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ames  gave 
renewed  evidence  of  his  superiority  to 
all  carnal  appetites  by  his  lofty  rejec- 
tion of  a  glass  of  hot  neftus,  hospitably 
pressed  upon  him  bv  his  sister-in-law,  to 
drive  out,  as  she  said,  tbe  cold  he  must 
have  absorbed  durin;;  his  walk. 

"Thank  you,  Catharine,  no,"  he  said, 
with  a  **  Get-thee-behiDd-me,-Satan." 
look;  then  went  plunging  into  the  sub- 
ject on  his  mind,  as  he  had  just  gone 
plungins;  into  the  mud-holes  at  the  street 
crossings,  with  a  sort  of  fierce  disregard 
for  others'  f eelinprs  and  his  own  boots. 

••  Wesley  Weyland,  do  you  know  that 
you  and  I  are  charged  with  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility?" 

•'Why,  no  I  Bless  my  soul  I  Who's 
gone  to  perdition  now  under  our  pilotage?  " 

*•  I  speak  of  our  boys." 

**Our  boys  I  Oh,  they  are  chronic. 
But  as  an  auctioneer  of  lost  souls,  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  a  success,  Ames.  To 
my  certain  knowledge  those  two  boys  of 
ours  have  been  going,  going,  going  on 
the  road  to  ruin  ever  since  they  scared 
poor  Miss  Nancy  Watkin's  wig  on  end 
with  their  stuffed  snake  nonsense,  and 
they  are  tolerably  respectable  members 
of  society  >et" 


The  soul  auctioneer  had  long  since  dis- 
covered the  utter  inutility  of  trying  to 
frown  down  the  airy  levity  of  this  man 
of  the  world.  So  when  discussing  seri- 
ous matters  with  him  he  wisely  confined 
himself  rigidly  to  the  text  of  his  dis- 
course, trusting  to  Providence  to  see 
that  some  of  the  seed  soMm  in  this  rocky 
soil  might  take  root  and  bear  good  fruit 

"Do  you  never  ask  yourself  what  is  to 
become  of  your  son  Paul?  " 

"Never.  I  never  ask  idle  questions, 
especially  when  there  is  no  prospect  of 
having  them  satisfacti^rily  answered.  It 
is  unlawyerlike,  not  to  say  stupid." 

"  With  me  it  is  a  subject  of  profound 
and  ever-recurring  anxiety." 

*•  I  can  vouch  for  the  ever-recurring." 

"  And  It  astonishes  me  to  see  a  man  of 
your  brain  and  culture  treat  it  with  such 
unpardonable  levity." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  St  John, 
but  if  a  man  of  your  brain  and  culture, 
with  the  superior  lights  on  tbe  subject 
which  of  course  your  profession  fur- 
nishes, has  been  grappling  with  this  aw- 
ful question  ever  since  your  first-bom 
was  buttoned  into  his  first  trousers,  with 
no  satisfactory  results,  all  the  heavenly 
allies  assisting  you,  too,  what  could  I 
do,  miserable,  broken  cistern  that  I  am  ? 
But  is  there  any  fresh  development  of 
depravity  on  the  part  of  our  sons?  " 

"New,  no.  The  old  is  bad  enough. 
Idleness,  aimlessness,  thoughtlessness, 
two  men  drifting  towards  the  shores 
eternal  with  no  more  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  their  souls  than  if  they  were 
two  cockle-shells." 

"  What  an  uncomfortably  serious  way 
you  clergymen  have  of  putting  things. 
I  should  think  such  continuous  and  som- 
bre reflection  would  really  impair  your 
digestive  organs.  Now  Mrs.  Weyland 
and  I  do  sometimes  wake  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  and  f  all  to  talking*about 
our  boy.  We  think  him  a  splendid  fel- 
low, of  course.  Upright,  gentlemanly, 
the  soul  of  honor,  we  don't  apprehend 
any  very  calamitous  fate  for  him.if  he  will 
only  remain  true  to  himself.  We  discuss 
his  proclivities  between  ourselves.  She 
says  she  would  like  to  see  him  prominent 
as  a  public  speaker,  oratory— a  little  De- 
mosthenes, you  know— but  I  tell  her 
he  lacks  two  requisites  for  success  as  a 
public  speaker—a  deuced  good  "opinion 
of  himself  and  a  correspondingly  poor 
one  of  everybody  else.  I  say  I  would 
like  to  see  him  an  eminent  jurist^  but  it 
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makes  no  difference  what  his  choice  is 
to  be,  talent  accompanied  by  industry 
mmt  command  success.  In  fact 
we  waste  a  good  many  minntes  talk* 
inf?  about  that  boy;  but  we  never  liken 
him  unto  a  cockle-shell,  nor  do  we  im- 
pair our  excellent  appetites  by  unwhole- 
some brooding  over  the  shores  eternal." 

"But  to  what  do  you  destine  him?  " 

"Nothing." 

"Nothingl" 

•*  Absolutely  nothing." 

"  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand,  Wey- 
land,  that  because  you  have  amassed  a 
competence  by  your  brain  and  industry, 
and  his  mother  owns  a  little  property  in 
the  country,  Paul  is  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idlenf^ss  all  his  days?" 

"Bless  my  soul,  what  an  Inference! 
You  asked  me  what  I  destined  the  boy 
for,  and  I  answered  'nothing.'  But  I 
have  too  good  an  opmion  of  my  son  to 
fear  his  eating  the  bread  of  idleness, 
Paul  is  a  man  and  a  free  agent  He  has 
not  yet  fully  made  up  his  own  mind. 
But  I  can  wait  I  think,  Mr.  Ames,  that 
the  majority  of  boys  are  ruined  in  this 
world  by  the  intermeddling  propensities 
of  their  parents. 

•'During  the  helpless  years  of  his 
childhood,  I  took  the  best  possible  care 
of  the  boy,  physically.  When  his  mind 
began  to  develop  Egave  him  every  op- 
portunity possible  for  its  cultivation.  As 
for  his  moral  training,  you  would  say  he 
had  none.  I  have  instihed  the  princi- 
ples of  a  gentleman  into  him,  which 
principles  involve  honor  and  honesty, 
admiration  for  all  that  is  admirable,  con- 
tempt for  ull  that  is  contemptible,  N^o- 
blesae  oblige  is  his  creed  and  he  acts  up 
to  it  like  a  man. 

"As  a  man  he  must  take  his  place  by 
my  side  in  the  arena  of  life,  deciding  up- 
on his  own  course  of  action  and  abiding 
by  that  decision;  I  will  not  taReupon 
myself  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
shaping  any  man's  course  for  him.  The 
benefit  of  my  experience  and  advice  he 
shall  always  gladly  receive— but  no  dic- 
tation. 

"We  will  fight  the  fight  out  side  by 
side  as  two  men  who  love  and  esteem 
each  other.  He  young  and  ardent,  I 
old  and  calmed  down.  And  it  makes  me 
proud  to  think  that  when  the  older  arm 
grows  powerless  and  feeble,  there  will 
be  a  lusty  young  contestant  to  prop  it 
up,  maybe.  But  I  will  not  hamper  him; 
I  lay  no  stress  upon  what  the  boy  owes 


me.  X^hat  he  accords  to  me  must  be  a 
voluntary  offering,  no  sacrificial  duty." 

"The  most  remarkable  position  for  a 
father  to  assume  t " 

"Perhaps I  My  position,  then,  accord- 
ing to  you,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality." 

"A  doubtful  merit" 

"  I  am  only  feorry  for  your  son's  sake 
that  you  and  I  cannot  agree  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

**I  was  regretting  the  position  you 
have  assumed  entirely  for  your  son's 
sake." 

"  Very  well,  we  have  disposed  of  my 
cockle-shcU.  Now,  since  we  are  settling 
things  for  two  men  without  their  voices 
or  consent,  what  do  you  propose  to 
make  of  your  cockle?" 

"I  want  him  to  enter  the  ministry," 

"The  ministry.  Has  he  expressed  any 
desire  in  that  direction  V" 

"None;  nor  in  any  other.  There- 
fore it  becomes  my  imperious  duty  to 
decide  for  him." 

"Decide  for  him!  It  appears  tome, 
good  brother  St  John,  that  the  the  lev- 
ity which  you  accuse  me  of  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  awful  responsibility  you 
say  we  are  charged  with  is  very  neatly 
offset  by  the  presumptuous  way  m 
which  you  handle  it" 

"*  Presumptuous  1'  Weyland,  your 
choice  of  terms  is  both  inexplicable  and 
offensive." 

" •  Inexplicable'  I  need  not  lonj;  re- 
main; 'offensive' I  never  desire  to  be» 
St  John,  as  you  must  surely  have 
learned  iii  our  many  discussions,  where- 
in, although  almost  invariably  differing 
from  you  in  your  views  of  moral  matters* 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  utmost 
consideration  for  your  pet  prejudices." 

" '  Prejudices  I '  Do  you  so  denominate 
a  man's  religious  opinions?  " 

"  What  better  are  your  inherited  ideas» 
your  stock  oninions,  your  mustv  creeds, 
but  the  accumulated  prejudices  of  centu- 
ries? Has  one  atom  been  added  to  your 
code  of  morals,  one  single  stop  been 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
events,  one  fresh  idea  advanced,  since 
the  days  of  Moses?  " 

"The  Church's  code  of  morals,  handed 
down  pure  and  undetiled,  as  it  has  been, 
through  a  glorious*  succession  of  apoHles 
is  perfect  Adding  an  atom  would  be 
*  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily.' 
One  single  step  forward  is  not  needed 
where  Divine  omniscience  has  placed 
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the  Church  npon  a  pinnacle  of  advance* 
ment  and  perfection  to  which  the  world, 
in  its  whizzing:  march  of  events,  can  nev- 
er hope  to  attain.  The  perfect  cannot 
be  improved,  the  complete  needs  no  ad- 
dition." 

"Your  code  of  morals— perfect,  proba- 
bly, as  far  as  it  reaches— was  formed  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world.  You  complain 
of  new  phases  of  wickedness,  new  de- 
velopments in  crime  daily.  New  diseas- 
es call  for  new  remedies.  Whatman  of 
medicine  would  apply  a  last  yearns  mus- 
tard plaster  to  this  year's  cramp?  Your 
mouldy  l^omilies  are  no  more  efficacious 
than  last  year's  plastera;  they  lack  vi- 
tality, pungency." 

*•  You  err.  It  is  but  the  universal  vitia- 
tion of  morals  which  makes  the  pure, 
simple  dicta  of  the  Church  unpalatable." 

''No,  St.  John;  this  is  undeniably  an 
age  of  intellectual  activity,  the  Renais- 
sance of  thought  and  enquiry.  Science 
is  not  illiberal  nor  discourteous;  she  is 
simply  unfeeling  and  does  not  entertain 
the  traditional  reverence  for  the  cloth. 
8he  will  give  you  a  fair  bhowing  but  no 
quarter.  And  unless  the  Church  can 
shake  off  her  drowsy  conservatism  and 
devise  some  means  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  lusty  young  giant  progress,  she 
must  resign  herself  to  sink  into  the  back- 
ground, mildly  content  with  a  feeble 
constituency  of  women  who  prefer  to  do 
their  thinking  by  proxy,  and  children 
too  young  to  think  at  all." 

"  Your  modest  request  that  the  Church 
should  descend  from  her  position  of  sub- 
lime security  to  devise  means  for  over- 
taking the  lusty  young  genius  of  pio- 
ress,  would  find  a  parallel  if  you,  a  judge, 
honored  in  your  profession,  secure  in 
your  position,  should  descend  from  your 
bench  to  settle  a  point  in  litigation  by  a 
foot-race  with  the  litigant  Better  foi 
the  Church  and  for  the  world  if  we  could 
return  to  the  days  of  pure  morals  and 
simple  creeds,  when  the  patriarch's 
woni  was  the  law  to  the  family." 

•'Better  perhaps  for  the  patriarchs, 
but  a  little  hard,  don't  you  think,  on  the 
family." 

"  According  to  your  novel  ideas,  per- 
haps." But  it  would  simplify  matters  in 
my  present  extremity." 

"  To  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs might  reenforce  your  authority, 
but  it  would  certainly  not  purify  your 
son's  morals." 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  the  befogged  con- 


dition you  claim  for  the  Church,  for  I 
fail  to  catch  your  meaning." 

"I  mean  that  if  you  or  I  should  have 
chosen  to  get  tipsy  and  play  the  rowdy, 
according  to  nineteenth  century  notions, 
we  would  be  pronounced  vindictive 
brutes  if  we  cursed  one  of  our  boys 
eternally  and  condemned  him  to  life- 
long servitude,  for  commenting  upon  our 
shortcomings,  as  did  your  venerable  ex- 
emplar Noah.  "I  mean  that,  de- 
generate as  these  days  are,  there 
are  not  many  men  who  would 
emulate  Father  Abraham's  example, 
who  cast  his  own  flesh  and  blood  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  perish,  with  the  hand- 
some provision  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
bottle  of  water.  "And,  as  rapidly 
as  you  think  our  two  cockle-shells 
are  going  to  the  dogs,  would 
either  one  of  them  be  capable  of 
deceiving  a  blind  old  man  by  tying  goat- 
skins over  his  scampish  fists,  passing  off 
kid  for  venison,  and  lying  his  way  into  a 
blessing  intended  for  another  man,  as 
that  high-toned  gentleman,  Jacob,  did? 
As  for  the  rest  of  that  old-time  lot, 
I  think  it  doubtful  if  a  single  one  of 
them  would  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  any  modem  club  where  a  man  has  to 
prove  himself  a  gentleman  before  he  can 
come  in." 

*'To  argue  these  points  successfully, 
Weyland,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
first  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you,  as 
your  utterances  indicate,  reject  the  Bible 
in  totof 

'*  I  do.  I  regard  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  record  of  evil-doing,  a  biography  of  im- 
moral characters.  By  attaching  it  to 
the  New  Testament  you  Bible  propa- 
gandists have  done  your  cause  incalcul- 
able harm.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  and 
the  perusal  of  one  involved  the  other, 
she  should  be  prohibited  from  reading 
both." 

"Then  there  is  no  argument  possible 
between  us.  I  take  my  stand  on  the 
Bible;  I  draw  my  conclusions  from  its 
pages.  It  was  not  to  discuss  the  old, 
threadbare  theological  points  that  I 
came  hero  today.  The  Bible  has  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  generations  of  pig- 
mies before  3'ours,  without  losing  value 
or  sacredness  in  eyes  not  so  blinded  by 
self-conceit  as  to  be  able  to  recognize 
it  as  an  inspired  volume.  It  was  with 
the  barren  hope  of  behig  able  to  benefit 
your  son  Paul  that  I  came  over  this 
morning." 
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••  To  be  sore,  to  be  sure.  Bless  my 
soul,  we  have  wandered  a  long  way  off 
—all  the  way  from  Paul  Weyland  and 
Aufrustus  Ames  to  Noah.  But  to  return 
to  the  boys.  Let  me,  on  the  pnnciple  of 
the  devil  quoting  Scripture,  adyise  you 
to  cake  no  thought  of  your  boy's  mor- 
row; not  Apon  theological  grounds  of 
want  of  faith,  but  upon  the  purely  secu- 
lar footing  oi  its  utter  inutility.  For  rest 
assured  that  rough  hew  his  ends  as  you 
may,  there  is  a  destiny  that  will  shape 
them  m  spite  of  you,  and  1  think,  most 
like,  that  destiny  will  come  in  crinoline 
and  high-heeled  boots." 

•*A  woman!"  No  love-disappointed 
anchorite  could  have  thrown  more  alarm 
into  two  words. 

'*A  woman!  yes,  andGrod  bless  the 
girls  as  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  om- 
nipotent allies  that  fathers  of  sons  can 
possibly  have  in  keeping  those  sons  pure 
and  strong." 

"This  must  be  looked  into.  A  foolish 
marriage  woulc  cap  the  trouble  that  boy 
has  already  given  me.  One  last  word 
in  duty  J  must  speak.  Curb  your  boy, 
Weyland,  else  he  and  all  your  advanced 
theories  will  come  to  grief." 

**  Thank  you,  St  John;  you  mean  well 
^nd  I  respect  you,  if  I  do  not  your 
opinions.  But  let  me  beg  you  to  accept 
one  presumptuous  piece  of  advice; 
lengthen  your  boy's  tether  Ames;  give 
him  a  freer  rar.ge;  or  the  day 
will  come  when  he  will  think 
to  have  been  a  cockle-shell  an 
improvement  on  his  own  condition, 
and  will  drift  toward  the  shores  eternal 
cursing  rather  than  blessing  those  who 
presumed  upon  parental  authority  to 
cramp  him  into  a  machine." 

The  minister  of  Wickam  Church  went 
plodding  homeward  through  the  mud 
and  rain  m  that  depressed  frame  of 
mind  which  renders  so  sadly  patent  the 
vanity  of  all  things  here  below. 

Had  he  been  preaching  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  for  more  than  a  quarter  ot 
a  century  to  such  small  purpose  that 
his  pulpit  should  be  pronounced  a 
chamel  house  for  dead  ideas,  and  him- 
self threatened  with  a  feeble  constitu- 
ency of  women  and  young  children  I 

He  longed  for  the  gilt  of  miracle- 
working,  that  he  might  convert  the  chill 
water  of  scepticism  into  the  soul-warm- 
ing wine  of  faith;  that  he  might  heal  the 
leper  of  infidelity  by  one  magic  touch, 
calm  the  tempest  of  free  thought  by  a 


word,  render  harmless  the  viper  of  ir- 
religion  in  the  fervid  fires  of  eloquence. 
But  the  days  when  Omnipotence  chose 
to  manifest  itself  in  miraculous  ways 
were  gone  by;  passed  away  with  the  era 
of  blind  credulity— dead  with  the  race  of 
simple  believers. 

Fancy  Wesley  Weyland,  a  wedding- 
guest  at  Cana^  critically  eying  the  con- 
verted water  and  expressing  himself 
with  characteristic  freedom  respecting 
the  mode  of  its  conversion;  or  comment- 
ing satirically  upon  the  doubtful  kind- 
ness shown  Simon  in  the  miraculous  cure 
of  his  fever-stricken  mother-in-law;  or 
discussing  the  bolts  and  bars  of  Peter's 
prison  door,  angel  opened,  with  the 
coarse  practicalness  of  a  locksmith  I  The 
fancy  was  anachronistic,  his  longing  was 
folly.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Fight  the  good  fight  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
on  primitive  Scriptui*al  ground,  with- 
out flinching,  without  repining.  lie 
would  die  m  the  harness  he  had 
buckled  on  with  resolute  hands  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination. 

Maybe  that  harness  was  old-fashioned 
and  clumsy  for  these  advanced  times; 
it  might  be  that  his  chain-mail  armor 
was  rusty  and  cumbrous  and  his  grey 
head  might  bend  wearily  under  the 
weight  of  his  obsolete  helmet  But  the 
battle-axe  of  his  father's  was  a  powerful 
and  trusty  weapon,  and  with  it  he  would 
continue  to  deal  manful  blows  at  the 
rampant  spirit  of  infidelity  until  the  arm 
that  wielded  it  should  be  stiffened  by 
death. 

So  the  genius  of  conservatism  passed 
in  under  the  dripping  cedars  into  the 
presence  of  his  wife.  And  the  wife- 
catching  with  the  quick  eye  of  affection 
the  look  of  depression  and  soul-weari- 
ness on  that  stern  face,  so  dear  in  spite 
of  its  sternness— rose  quickly  up,  putting 
away  her  sadness  with  her  cross-barred 
fabric  ceasing  to  think  of  her  own  heart 
burdens,  ceasing  to  ponder  over  her 
boy's  probable  destiny;  remembering 
only  that  St  John  was  sitting  there  be- 
fore her,  pale  and  dispirited,  in  need  of 
th^t  wifely  ministration  and  womanly 
tendance  which  is  balm  and  consolation 
to  the  stoniest  heart  that  beats. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  even  St 
John  Ames's  heart  was  so  stony  that  in 
that  time  of  softening  sadness  he  did  not 
realize  that  she  was  more  precious  than 
rubies,  and  that  all  the  things  he  could 
desire  were  not  to  be  compared  unto  her 
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OHAPTLR  XIX. 

DBSTIKY  IK   HIGH-HSBIiED    BOOTS. 

**  A  perfect  womto,  nobly  planoed 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command." 

—  fFordtworth, 

While  the  Bev.  St  John  Ames  was  dis- 
quieting himself  in  vain  over  the  possi- 
ble future  of  his  son  and  nephew,  the 
two  objects  of  that  disquietude  were 
finding  the  actual  present  so  satisfying, 
that  their  thoughts  seldom  travelled  far 
into  the  debatable  land  of  the  hereafter. 

M.  Emile  Girardeau,  with  his  perfect 
manners  and  his  imperfect  English,  had 
imported  into  their  days  a  flavor  of  nov- 
elty  highly  acceptable,  in  gratitude  for 
which  he  was  made  to  feel  very  wel- 
come by  his  young  host  What  with 
hunting  and  boating  and  ten-pin  rolltne 
and  good  dinners  and  unexceptionable 
cigars,  and  no  one  to  say  to  them  '*so 
far  and  no  farther,"  the  hours  glided  into 
days  and  the  days  into  weeks,  without 
either  of  them  caring  to  decide  upon  the 
time  which  must  put  a  period  to  this 
sort  of  sanasoud  existence. 

To  do  them  full  justice,  they  did 
sometimes,  between  wine  and  cigars,  dis- 
cuss the  future  in  a  flippant  masterful 
fashion,  making  no  more  of  the  tradi- 
tional stumbling  blocks  on  the  road  to 
fame  than  they  did  of  airy  globules 
chasing  each  other  over  the  surface  of 
their  wine,  filliping  obstacles  out  of  their 
way  with  as  much  ease  as  they  filliped 
their  cisrar-ash  into  nothingness.  The 
generations  of  men  who  had  gone  before 
them  and  succumbed  to  adverse  fortune 
had  been  spooneys  and  nincompoops. 
But  when  they  entered  the  arena  they 
would  change  all  that 

In  the  meanwhile  they  would  gird 
their  loins  for  tbc  contest  in  cashmere 
dressing-gowns  with  silken  linings, 
strengthen  their  souls  with  the  best 
green-seal,  clear  their  wits  with  the 
choicest  Havanas,  Paul  allaying  con- 
science when  she  threatened  too  sharp 
a  prick,  by  declaring  that  it  was  high 
time  he  was  having  that  solemn  and  fate- 
deciding  talk  with  father,  which  was  to 
be  tho  initial  step  to  business;  Augus- 
tus despatching  a  fresh  note,  beginning: 
"  Dear  mother,  I  will  certainly  be  home 
this  coming  week;"  the  Frenchman  de- 
claring eveiy  morning  with  fluctuating 
degrees  of  resolution  that  "  this  would 
nevar  do.  He  was  poor,  he  must  to 
work;  he  had  not  cross  the  wide  seas  to 


play  at  gentleman  of  leisure  and  dricik 
champagne  with  two  hon  camaradcs, 
Thisgreat  American  country  was  kind, 
it  beckoned  to  the  poor  of  every  clime, 
and  promised  th«»m  help.  He  had  come 
for  his  share  of  her  good  things;  he 
would  have  it" 

Whereupon  Paul,  taking  a  sort  of  pa- 
tron's supervision  over  the  young  foreign- 
er crossing  the  sea  invoiced  to  him,  as 
it  were,  enquired  into  the  style  of  occu- 
pation he  sought 

Finding  that  a  drawing  and  French 
class  would  fill  the  measure  of  his  amr 
bit  ion,  Paul  suggested  that  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Samuels  would  be  the  person  to  assist 
them  in  this  matter.  Thus  a.  series  of 
visits  to  the  parsonage  had  been  inaugu- 
rated, during  which  the  acquaintance 
begun  at  Delphine's  house  between  the 
minister's  pretty  sister  and  the  young 
men  from  the  Lodge  had  been  improved 
until,  as  might  have  been  expected,  three 
idle  young  men  found  themselves  furi- 
ously in  love  with  one  sweet  girl. 

The  epidemic  manifested  its  presence 
characteristically  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  sufferer. 

Paul  turned  his  attention  critically  to 
the  quantity  of  starch  in  his  shirt  bosom 
and  the  degree  of  polish  attained  by  his 
boots.    He  whistled 

•*  If  ever  I  ceate  to  lore," 

m  his  clearest,  gayest  voice,  as  he  stood 
before  his  glass  in  the  morning,  wonder- 
ing if  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  re- 
move tbe  parting  of  his  hair  just  a  little, 
not  much,  toward  the  middle  of 
his  head,  rising  superior  to  such 
afflictions  as  muddy  coffee  or  belated 
dinners,  dealing  tenderly  with  the  short- 
comings of  cooks  and  all  other  sinners, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  content 

Mr.  Ames's  darkly  handsome  face  took 
on  a  shade  of  tender  melancholy,  his 
bosom's  woe  seeking  relief  by  scarifying 
the  trees  with  hearts,  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,  stabbed  by  darts  of 
doubtful  proportions;  piercing  the  flesh 
of  cactus  leaves  to  register  his  affection 
in  a  monogram  wherein  an  attenuated 
L  meandered  helplessly  about  the 
supporting  curves  of  a  very  fat  S. 

The  Frenchman  grew  garrulous,  vain- 
glorious and  suspicious. 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul, 
each  party  was  buoyed  up  by  a  hop  so 
confident  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for 
pity  for  the  others. 
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Delpbine'fl  sojourn  at  the  homestead 
bad  simplified  matters  for  them.  Her 
house  cLffordiuj;  a  couyenicDt  camoinp; 
fnx>und  for  the  attadnng  party,  where 
they  could  call  a  halt,  examine  the  Var- 
nish of  their  boot?,  convince  themselves 
of  the  absolute  perfection  of  their  shirt 
fronts,  and  make  the  assurance  of  a 
f aultles  cravat-bow  doubly  sure,  before 
makinj;  a  sortie. 

But.  Delphine  had  suddenly  command- 
ed her  vassal  Dan  to  take  her  back  to 
Wickam,  and  for  more  than  a  week  now 
no  shadow  of  excuse  had  offered  for  the 
triumvirate  to  make  another  demon- 
stration. 

A  week  I  Seven  whole  days  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  Lady  Bank's  rose 
that  clambered  about  her  window.  Mor- 
tal men  could  stand  no  more.  The 
eighth  would  reduce  them  all  to  a  state 
of  hopeless  imbecility. 

On  the  morning  of  that  eicbtb,  Paul 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  with  a  ques- 
tion; a  question  evolved  apparently 
from  a  careful  and  deliberate  investi- 
gation of  the  contents  of  an  egcr-shell, 
the  carp  of  which  ho  had  struck  skilfully 
off  with  his  knife. 

"Girardeau,  was  it  not  Tuesday  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuels  appointed  for  you  to 
come  over  to  meet  some  of  the  parties 
proposing  to  form  your  class?  " 

"Thursday,"  M.  Girardeau  said 
promptly. 

"Ko,  Tuesday;  I  am  sure  it  was  Tues- 
day, and  your  French  ears  converted  it 
Into  Thursday." 

"When  all  the  time,"  said  Augustus, 
grinning  sardonically,  "he  said  *  Friday,* 
which  your  ALmerican  ears,  queerly 
enough,  have  twisted  into  Tuesday. 

"Friday!  There  is  some  mistake 
here," 

**  Several,  I  should  say." 

"It  would  be  terrible  for  the  people 
to  be  there,  Tuesday,  and  Girardeau  not 
there  to  meet  them." 

"  Terrible  I  "—in  concert  from  both  his 
hearers. 

"So  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  had  bet- 
ter ride  over  this  morning." 

His  proposition  found  favor;  he 
being  willing  to  risk  the  error  for  the 
sake  of  a  word  with  Lucy.  The  French- 
man willing  to  be  driven  over  two  days 
in  advance  of  his  appointment  for  the 
8am<^  sufSdent  reason,  and  Augustus 
sublimely  indifferent  to  the  ridiculous 
figure  they  would  all  cut— three  men  not 


able  to  bear  correctly  in  mind  an  ap- 
pointed day— so  that  he  might  surrepti- 
tiously possess  himself  of  a  cutting  from 
the  rose  bush  that  embowered  her  sacred 
window. 

In  palliation,  not  in  extenuation  of 
such  mental  obliquity,  let  it  be  recorded 
that  Mr.  Samuels  had  said,  in  that  quiet 
low  voice  of  his:—"  Wednesday,  then  let 
it  be,  gentlemen  "—just  as  his  sister,  be- 
wildering from  the  topmost  crinkle  of 
her  wavy  yellow  hair,  to  the  toe  of  her 
small  rosett^d  bronze  slippers,  had  glid- 
ed into  the  room,  filling  thre  soids  with 
ecstasy  and  emptying  three  heads  of 
wits,  at  the  first  glance  of  her  big,  inno- 
cent blue  eyes. 

"There I"  says  Paul  triumphantly, 
"  I  told  you  it  was  Tuesday !  "  Irref  ra- 
gible  proof  that  it  was  Tuesday,  being 
furnished  by  a  family  carriage  of  aristo- 
cratic antiquity,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
sobered  contemporaneous  horses,  stand- 
ing quietly  before  the  Parsonage  gate. 

The  Lodge  equipage  dashed  gallantly 
to  the  front,  Paul  putting  his  handsome 
bays  upon  their  mettle,  secretly  hoping 
that  Miss  Samuels  might  accidentally  be 
behind  some  of  the  curtains  ready  to  ad- 
mire his  horse,  his  wagon  and— the 
driver. 

The  two  passed  into  the  house,  feeling 
relieved  by  the  presence  of  the  carriage, 
and  delighted  to  find  they  bad  not  com- 
mitted the  error  of  coming  too  soon. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  family  sit- 
ting-room where  they  found  the  minis- 
ter's blind  mother,  her  soft  white  hands 
folded  patiently  upon  her  lap,  her  placid 
face  with  its  pathetic,  sightless  eyes 
turned  in  polite  attention  to  an  old  lady 
of  portly  mien  but  defective  hearing, 
who  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  believing  every  one  else 
deafer  than  herself. 

Inch  by  inch,  impelled  by  that  hungry 
cunosity  which  we  may  suppose  likely  to 
haunt  a  woman  shut  out  from  the  usual 
sources  of  information,  she  had  hitched 
her  chair  closer,  still  closer  to  the  blind 
lady's,  until  their  knees  were  in  confid- 
ing juxtaposition. 

A  little  apart,  where  she  could  catch 
the  best  light  for  her  work,  but  near  en  • 
ough  to  be  eyes  tor  her  mother  and  ears 
for  the  minister,  Lucy  .«iat  daintily  em- 
ployed in  varnishing  a  brilliant  collec- 
tion of  autumn  leaves. 

Their  respectful  salutations  offered  to 
the  two  elderly  ladies,  a  dumb  show  of 
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introduction  gotten  through  with  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  deaf  lady,  the 
triumvirate  clustered  eagerl}^  abut 
Lucy's  work-table,  inspired  with  a  sud- 
den and  intense  interest  in  dead  foJiage. 

Paul  had  just  delivered  himself  of  a 
compliment  so  delicate  yet  so  patent, 
involving  a  neat  comparison  between 
yellow-haired  girls  and  sere  and  yellow 
leaves,  as  to  fill  the  souls  of  his  com- 
pauious  with  the  despairing  conviction 
that  there  was  no  use  entering  the  lists 
against  a  fellow  who  could  manufacture 
compliments  as  fast  as  a  patent  machine 
could  turn  out  shingles,  when  the  deaf 
old  lady  threw  herself  into  the  breach 
and  turned  the  tide  of  war. 

"Leland?  Did  Lucy  call  him  Le- 
land?"  she  shrieked  into  poor  Mrs. 
Samuel  s's  unresisting  ear.  "1  mean  that 
young  fellow  with  the  short  crisp  curls, 
that  holds  his  head  up  as  if  he  weren't 
ashamed  to  look  a  body  in  the  face.  Beg 
pardon;  forgot  describing  him  would 
not  help  you  much.  The  first  one  that 
shook  hands  with  you." 

"  Weyland,"  said  the  blind  iady,  avail- 
ing herself  of  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
slip  in  the  reply;  "  his  father  is  Judge 
"Weyland  of  Wickam." 

"  Wickam;  Judge  Wickam?  Never 
heard  of  him;  thought  I  knew  every 
man,  woman  and  child  within  ilfty  miles, 
too.    Who  was  his  mother?  " 

Then  Lucy  came  to  the  rescue.  March- 
ing Paul  straight  up  to  the  deaf  lady, 
she  stooped  until  her  rosy  lips  rested  up- 
on the  withered  ear— a  sight  which 
caused  three  stalwart  young  men  to  wish 
they  were  withered  ears— and  in  a  voice 
louder  than  Paul  believed  the  gentle 
creature  could  command,  she  an- 
nounced : 

"Mr.  Paul  Weyland,  Mrs.  Bobinson, 
his  father  is  Judge  Weyland  of  Wick- 
am." 

"And  his  mother,"  said  Paul,  boldly 
coming  to  the  relief  ot  Lucy's  pink 
cheeks,  "was  Miss  Catherine  Staunton, 
born  and  raised  in  this  neighborhood." 

Lucy  looked  grateful,  and  the  old  lady 
looked  pleased,  and  Paul  was  feeling  in 
quite  a  Jack  Hornensh  frame  of  mind, 
hoping  his  Christmas  pie  would  come  to 
him  in  the  ahape  of  a  good  long  talk 
with  Lucy,  when  a  yellow  shrivelled 
hand  was  laid  violently  upon  the  skirt  of 
his  coat." 

*•  Sit  down,  sit  down  by  me,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,"  shrieks  deaf  Mrs.  Robinson 


in  a  voice  that  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  a  news-boy  or  pop-corn  vendor. 
With  a  sadly  crest-fallen  countenance, 
Paul  brings  up  a  chair,  repaying  the 
glances  of  malicious  triumph  which  the 
Frenchman  and  Augustus  fling  at  him 
enpassanjf,  with  a  comical  look  of  rage 
and  amusement  Performing  a  semi- 
circle with  the  silken  robed  kneos,  which 
in  some  occult  fashion  seemed  to  assist 
her  hearing,  until  they  bore  directly  up- 
on her  new  victim,  ^irs.  Robinson  spoke 
again : 

"Staunton I  eh!  Staunton!  I  thought 
there  was  something  familiar  about  your 
face.  Why  your  mother's  mother  and 
I  were  like  two  sisters.  Your  mother 
was  a  beauty  when  she  was  a  girl.' 

"I  think  her  so  yet,"  says  Paul,  proud- 
ly 

"Got  so  fat?  Louder,  if  you  please,  I 
am  a  little  deaf  in  one  ear." 

"So  I  perceive,  madam.  You  are 
much  to  be  pitied. 

"  Small-pox  pitted!  dear  me,  dear  me, 
and  her  skin  was  like  satin." 

(Paul,  crescendo.)  "You  misunder- 
stood me,  madam;  my  mother  is  still 
considered  the  handsomest  woman  in 
all  Wickam." 

"Ah!  now,  that's  right  You  would 
learn  to  converse  splendidly  after  a  lit- 
tle while." 

As  Paul,  in  no  way  consoled  by  this 
flattering  encomium  upon  his  rapid  im- 
provement in  yelling,  lay  back  in  his 
chair  wiping  from  his  forehead  the 
clammy  dew,  superinduced  by  his  violent 
and  filial  exertions  to  clear  his  mother 
from  that  small-pox  imputation,  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  minister,  who  had 
been  made  aware  of  their  arrival  by 
Mrs.  Robinson's  tumultuous  discourse. 

Paul  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  deliverer. 
But  he  just  shook  hands  with  the  two 
cousins,  with  a  pleasant  word  for  each, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  M. 
Girardeau. 

"  1  am  glad  you  have  ridden  over  to- 
day, although  Wednesday  is  the  appoint- 
ed day  for  most  of  the  parties  desiring 
your  instruction  to  meet  you  here.  But 
there  is  a  lady  in  my  study,  the  mother 
of  two  of  your  promised  jjupils,  wno  has 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  personal  inter- 
view.   Will  you  come  with  me?  " 

Of  course  he  would.  What  else  was 
there  for  him  to  do  but  to  get  up  and 
follow  the  minister,  leaving  Augustus 
in  full  possession  of  the  field. 
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Entering  the  adjoininj;  room,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  minister  to  his  patron- 
ess. Mrs.  Sheridan,  bowing  profoundly 
in  recognition  of  his  sense  of  the  honor 
done  him  in  the  present  int-erview,  AL 
Emile  retreated  to  the  chair  placed  for 
him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuels,  with  a  re- 
finement of  malice,  just  where  he  could 
send  his  longmg  eyes  straight  into  the 
comer,  where  Lucy  sat,  calmly  and  deft- 
ly handling  her  tiny  varnish  brush,  while 
Augustus,  the  favorite  of  fortune,  was 
staring  at  the  pile  of  leaves  on  the  table, 
suffering  from  the  sickening  conscious- 
ness that  his  stock  of  even  passably  sen- 
sible remarks  was  dwindling  into  the 
most  shocking  stupidity,  leaving  him  be- 
reft of  all  sense— the  frantic  desire  to 
improve  this  shining  hour. 

*'  Augustus  Ames>  now  or  never  I "  thus 
encouragingly  to  himself. 

"Quite  a  sudden  change  in  the  weath- 
er since  yesterday/'  thus  brilliantly  to 
Miss  Samuels. 

"Yes;  she  always  regretted  these  sud- 
den changes  on  Mamma's  account" 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,"  val- 
iantly for  benefit  of  self:  "He  supposed 
so— yes,  so  sad,"  in  imbecile  response  to 
Lucy. 

Now  Lucy  Samuels  was  a  sweet,  brave 
girl,  with  a  head  full  of  sound  commons- 
sense,  and  a  heart  void  of  the  slightest 
spice  of  coquetry. 

Of  the  three  young  men  who  had  been 
coming  to  the  parsonage  so  frequently 
of  lace,  she  infinitely  prefered  Paul 
Weyland— merry,  frank,  intelligent— but 
this  cousin  of  his,  moody  and  melancholy, 
had  appealed  to  her  ready  sympathy, 
and  she  always  treated  him  with  a  sweet 
womanly  corc^ality  that  might  readily 
enough  be  construed  into  encouragement 
by  a  lone-smitten  wretch,  reaching  out 
eagerly  for  the  slightest  straw  upon 
which  to  build  his  hopes. 

Left  to  his  own  resources  by  the  de- 
parture of  Paul  and  Emile,  his  embar- 
rasment  increased  with  every  effort  he 
made  to  appear  unembarrassed,  seeing 
which,  sweet  Lucy  Samuels  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Feeling  which,  brave  Lucy 
Samuels,  laying  aside  herautumn  leaves 
and  her  varnish  brush,  said  to  him : 

"Was  it  not  Schubert's  serenade  you 
expressed  yourself  so  anxious  to  hear 
once  more  V  " 

"It  was." 

"1  think  if  you  will  come  with  me  in- 
to the  drawing-room,  I  can  at  last  grati- 


fy you.  Your  cousin  sent  it  to  me  as 
soon  as  she  returned  to  Wickam,  and  I 
am  now  ready  to  share  in  your  enthusi- 
asm." 

Her  face  grew  bright  with  the  memory 
of  the  strains  that  had  so  thrilled  her, 
her  beautiful  eyes  invited  him  to  follow 
her.  Dizzy  with  the  intoxicating  sense 
of  absolute  encouragement,  he  rose  up 
to  follow  her  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
if  she  would  only  kindly  lead  him  so  far; 
and  the  two  went  deliberately  out  from 
before  Paul's  amazed  vision,  and  M. 
Girardeau's  wrathful  gaze. 

"And  you  see,  Mr.  Girardeau,"  the 
lady  patroness  was  saying  in  that  mo- 
ment of  anguish,  "I  never  expected  that 
my  two  sweet  babes  would  ever  have  to 
struggle  with  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world. 
But,  as  dear  Mr.  Samuels  so  truly  tells 
me,  God  works  in  most  mysterious  ways; 
and  we  never  know  what  hard  lot  may 
be  in  store  for  us  or  ours:  My  beautiful 
darlings  are  half  orphans,  myself  almost 
a  pauper.  It  will  be  my  girls'  cruel  lot 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  teaching  oth- 
ers. This  fact,  you  will  please  bear  in 
mind,  and  make  your  instructions  to 
them  very  thorough  indeed  My  dear 
Nannie  is  only  seventeen,  and  her  sweet 
sister  Anne  but  two  years  older.  Their 
poor  father  used  to  say  they  were  both 
girls  of  remarkable  intellect,  but  little 
did  he  then  think  they  would  ever  be 
compelled  to  coin  their  intellects  into 
filthy  lucre." 

This  was  neat,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  M.  Girardeau  himself 
occupied  that  painful  position.  Noting 
which,  Mr.  Samuels  interpolated  some 
flattering  remark  about  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  teacher's  post.  Af- 
ter which,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  M.  Emile  should  respond  in 
some  fashion  to  one  or  both  of  them. 

But  what  should  he  say?  Of  all  that 
lengthy  harangue,  but  one  word  had 
pierced  the  fog  that  veiled  his  senses. 
He  was  thinking  of  Lucy,  and  thinking 
of  his  own  disappointment^  and  think- 
ing of  that  lucky  dog,  Ames,  and  besides, 
people  must  talk  English  slowly,  in  or- 
der for  him  to  comprehend  them.  He 
had  learned  much  since  he  had  been  in 
this  country,  but  not  enough  to  keep  up 
with  such  a  comprehensive  statement. 
The  one  word  he  did  remember  had  as- 
tonished him: 

"Babes I  Madam,  you  say  babee. 
WTiat  can  I  do  wid  your  babees?  " 
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Whereupon  Mi*.  Samuels  reduced  the 
lady's  flowinf;  address  to  a  concise  state- 
ment in  French,  to  which  M.  Girardeau 
lent  his  ears,  but  his  soul  was  soaring 
i^loft,  on  the  delicious  strains,  which 
floated  into  them  from  the  piano. 

From  Schubert's  serenade  to  Schu- 
bcrt*s  personality;  from  Schubert's  per- 
sonality to  the  personality  of  other  men; 
from  a  discussion  of  abstract,  moral 
qualities  to  a  discussion  of  those  quali- 
ties in  man  most  hifihly  admired  by  Miss 
Samuels,  Au(a:ustus  found  himself  by  a 
series  of  lingual  leaps,  made  easier  by 
the  absence  of  all  save  her  and  him, 
floundering  in  the  dangerous  waters  of 
controversy. 

But  he  did  so  want  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  might  hope  to  win  this 
starry  creature.  If  he  could  only  hear 
from  her  own  lips  what  qualities  she 
considered  most  excellent  in  man,  he 
would  model  himself  on  her  woris.  Did 
she  demand  bravery  he  would  be  brave 
as  Julius  Ctesar.  Learning  I->He  would 
outstudy  the  veriest  book- worm  of  them 
aH.  Piety!— If  he  must,  like  Jacob  of 
old,  wrestle  with  the  heavenly  powers 
for  a  blessing,  he  would  become  a  saint 

How  adorable  she  looked,  sitting  there 
on  the  piano-stool,  one  white  hand  toy- 
ing softly  and  idly  with  the  ivory  keys, 
her  sweet  face  turned  shghUy  away 
from  him.  What  earthly  struggle  too 
great  to  gain  the  heaven  of  such  com- 
panionship? 

•*Tellme,"he8aid,  made  bold  by  the 
quivering  passion  surging  through  every 
fibre  in  his  body,  "  what  lack  in  man  is 
in  your  eyes  the  unpardonable  sin?  " 

•'Lack  of  moral  strength,"  she  answer- 
ed promptly,  her  fingers  running  a  race 
with  each  other  through  a  cromatic 
scale. 

He  violently  caught  her  hand  from  the 
keys,  holding  it  in  a  fierce  grip.  "  Holdl 
Don't  toy  with  those  keys  so  idly,  and 
answer  me  so  carelessly,  when  every 
question  I  have  asked  you  has  been 
freighted  with  a  soul's  burning  desire  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  may  hope  to 
clasp  this  dear  hand  in  wedloclc." 

"That  man,"  said  Lucy,  withdrawing 
her  hand  and  rising  to  hor  feet  majestic- 
ally,  "alone,  who  is  lord  of  himself  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances," 
her  large  eyes  rested  gravely  calmly  up- 
on his  excited  face.  She  wad  too  gentle 
to  say  more;  she  wondered  if  she  had 
Baid  enough.    She  felt  thankful  at  that 


trying  moment  to  see  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
Mrs.  Bobinson  standing  on  the  thresb^ 
old. 

"Gk)ing,  child?  Going?  Good-byl"  the 
deaf  visitor  shrieked  at  her.  So  Lucy 
joined  them  hastily,  and  after  that,  Paul 
and  M.  Girardeau  were  making  good  the 
time  they  had  been  defrauded  of,  until 
the}',  too,  must  needs  say  good-by. 

As  they  whirled  out  of  sight,  Paul  cut 
as  viciously  at  his  pretty  bays,  as  if  he 
had  his  deaf  persecutor  herself  under 
traces,  and  M.  Girardeau  lit  a  cigar  and 
fell  to  smoking,  moodily  saying  some- 
thing unamiable  between  whiffs,  about 
the  "tam  mudder  of  de  sweet  babes." 

Augustus  only  was  happy  in  his  fool's 
paradise.  She  had  played  and  sung  to 
him,  for  him — alone.  She  had  been 
gentle  and  pleasant  and  kind  to  him. 
She  had  sent  him  away  in  possession  of 
the  magic  clue  which  wa&  to  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  a 
woman's  soul,  until  he  enthroned  himself 
within  her  heart.  He  must  be  strong; 
lord  of  himself,  ere  he  could  hope  to  bo 
lord  of  this  golden-haired  queen. 

Of  all  the  pitiable  objects  poor  human- 
ity can  furnish,  it  is  a  weak  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  considered  a  strone 
one.  Augustus  Ames  was  fired  with 
that  ambition. 

Will  Love,  mighty  Love,  potent  for 
good  as  for  evil ;  Love  that  can  make  or 
mar  a  man  with  one  fiery  breath;  the 
lever  to  the  noblest  deeds,  the  wrecker  of 
;he  brightest  plans,  the  nurse  of  hero- 
ism, the  murderer  of  souls,  prove  more 
potent  to  mould  the  malleable  stuff  of 
this  poor  mortal  into  a  man  of  bone  and 
sinew,  than  could  a  father's  life-long 
wat<;hfulness,  a  tender  mother's  tears  of 
anguish,  and  years  of  patient  prayer? 

Perhaps  I  

CHAPTER   XX. 

MRS.  WEYIiAKD   TURISrS  HECHA^TIST. 

"For  still  the  world  pr«>vailed,  and  Its  dread  laagb, 
Wbicb  scarce  ihe  firm  ptiilosopber  can  f>corn." 

—Thompson. 

It  is  both  a  curious  and  a  profitable 
subject  for  observation,  the  devices  re- 
sorted to  by  the  world  of  fashionables 
for  cii'cumvcnting  a  contretemps  which 
threatens  to  prove  overwhelmingly  em- 
barrassing. 

The  dread  inquiry,  "What  will  people 
sayV"  like  certain  powerful  nostrums, 
produces  effects  as  various  as  man's 
varying  nature. 
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The  human  aensltiye  plant,  as  the  fixst 
eold  breath  of  slaoder  blows  upon  it» 
folds  ics  leaves  about  it  in  shivenng 
haste,  and  with  lowtbowed  head  awaits 
the  world's  awful  sentence.  Here  is  the 
timidity  of  soul,  which  results  in  men- 
tal paralysis  at  the  agonizing  thought  of 
*'  bemg  talked  about,"  a  resigned  fold- 
ing of  the  hands,  acowerina  of  the  heart, 
while,  with  every  tortured  nerve  on  ten- 
don, vox  populi  is  awaited. 

Its  antithesis  is  found  in  him  whose 
boldness  does  not  always  sprio^  from 
the  pure  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It 
is  a  sort  of  moral  "squariog-off"  at  the 
world— a  brazen  defiance  of  its  dictum, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  swashbuckler^s 
cloak,  thrown  over  a  trembling,  timorous 
soul. 

The  unco'-righteous  will  generally  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  alway<<-to-be-deplored 
occasion  for  **  ialk"  a  reserve  of  pious 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  (impatient- 
ly fastening  the  lesponsibility  of  every 
bit  of  slanderous  gossip  on  an  august  Be- 
ing), gliding  around  the  contretemps  in 
voiceless  humilitv,  with  a  **His-will-be- 
done  "  expression  of  countenance. 

A  few  brave  pure  souls  there  are,  who 
rest  calmly  satisfied  with  the  approval  of 
their  God  and  their  consciences,  leaving 
all  contretemps  to  explain  themselves. 

Yet  again  the  social  arena  can  boast 
its  genius  who,  fully  equal  to  fate's  most 
spiteful  flings,  can  seize  a  threatened  em- 
barrassment with  ambidexterous  hands^ 
and  by  one  brilliant  coup-de-main  shape 
it  into  a  reflector  of  dclat. 

To  this  class  of  genius  Mrs.  Judge 
Weyland  undoubtedly  belonged. 

If  she  could  have  yielded  to  the  truest 
and  most  active  instincts  of  her  nature, 
she  would  have  told  Delphine's  unwel- 
come mother  that  she  was  altogether 
inconvenient  and  superfluous^  that  she 
had  shown  great  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  Staunton  pride  in  recovering  her 
mind,  and  crossing  the  seas  just  to  tor- 
ment them  all  by  her  existence;  would 
have  boxed  her  up,  and  nailed  the  box- 
top  down  with  her  own  jewelled  white 
hsmds,  and  have  re-shipped  her  to  M. 
Brousseaii  or  the  keeper  of  the  lunatic 
asylum,  without  even  the  precautionary 
label  of  "This  side  up  with  care." 

This  plan  being,  however,  not  totally 
consistent  with  the  requiremeDts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  she  abandoned  it  for  a  more 
feasible  one,  mounted  her  favorite  h(>b- 
by  (which  was,  that  you  could  convince 


any  one  that  the  stars  are  made  of  tin- 
foil, if  you  would  only  work  on  them 
politely,  persistently  and  politically), 
and  rode  it  straight  at  the  contret^.mps 
which  threatened  to  set  every  Wickam 
tongue  wagging,  clearing  it  in  true 
jockey  style. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  one  which  had  witnessed 
Mrs.  Staunton's  acknowledgement  and 
acceptance  into  the  family,  the  Judge's 
lady  left  home  in  her  carriage,  leaving 
mother  and  daughter  to  cultivate  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  each  other,  in  a  whole 
morning's  tute-a-t^te,  telling  them  not  to 
look  for  her  home  to  luncheon,  she 
should  probably  be  gone  until  three  or 
four  o'dock. 

"To  the  Parsonage,"  washer  first  or- 
der, as  she  settled  herself  upon  the  cush- 
ions of  her  carriage,  with  a  gentle  silken 
rustle. 

"My  dear  Catharine,  what  will  we  do? 
This  miserable  affair->so  good  of  you  to 
ride  around.  Poor  Susie,  how  people 
will  talk.  She  feels  it  so  keenly— for 
weeks  to  come.  What  does  Delphine 
say.  There  is  something  so  disreputable 
about  it  all.  Do  you  not  think  so,  and 
the  Judge  too— "  Mrs.  Ames  grew  in- 
coherent from  excess  of  misery. 

"As  you  say,  Maria,"  said  the  Judge's 
lady,  breezily.  "People  will  talk- 
must  talk,  in  fact  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  direct  the  stream  of  tattle,  so  it 
shall  fertilize,  instead  of  submerging 
our  family  tree." 

Maria  humbly  confessed  her  inability 
to  follow  her  more  brilliant  sister  in  this 
lofty  flight  of  fancy. 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  I  propose  people 
shall  talk  this  disagreeable  family  affair 
of  ours  into  the  most  chai*miugly-ro- 
mantle  sensation  of  the  day." 

"•You  propose!'  Why,  Catharine 
dear,  you  talk  as  if  you  could  actually 
make  people  tbinkto  suit  you  I" 

"And  sol  can." 

*•  My  dear  sister,  are  you  not  presump- 
tuously assuming  a  Divine  attribute? 

"Omnipotence?  No,  not  jubt  exactly 
that;  but,  you  dear  old  dormouse,  do  you 
not  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
easier  than  to  twist  each  individual 
opinion  into  an  individual  thread  of  a 
screw,  until  you  have  twisted  public 
opinion,  on  the  principle  of  an  Archime- 
dean screw,  to  the  desired  level  ?  All 
the  &vp  consists  in  working  up  your 
threads  while  your  material  is  in  malle- 
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able  condition,  which  accounts  for  my 
surprising  activity  this  morning." 

"Cathanne,  you  are  a  wonderful  wom- 
an," says  the  feeble  sister,  admiringly. 

•* Thanks  1  Well,  Mrs.  Simpson  is  to 
receive  my  first  twist  I  am  going  to  re- 
turn her  almost-forgotten  visit,  this 
morning.  And  in  the  courae  of  conver- 
sation, I  shall  tell  her  of  the  delightful 
addition  to  our  little  family  circle  of 
late-" 

"Oh,  dear  Catharine,  will  that  be 
quite  true?"  interrupts  the  minister's 
wife,  who  is  afflicted  with  a  conscience. 

** Quite  true,"  mocks  the  Judge's  wife, 
who  is  not  afflicted  in  that  way.  **  No, 
not  at  all  true.  But  I  am  not  going  on  a 
crusade  in  the  name  of  truth.  And  to  be 
strictly  truthful,  one  must  prepare  to 
run  a  muck  at  allcreatioin,  or  get  her '  to 
a  nunneryl'" 

"Go  on,"  says  Truth's  champion,  strik- 
ing ner  colors. 

•*  Well,  where  was  I?  Oh  I  then  I  wiU 
tell  her  the  sad  story  of  William's  wife, 
who  lost  her  mind  when  her  father  was 
murdered;  and  after  getting  her  sympa- 
thy and  interest  excited  to  the  highest 
notch,  I  will  tell  her  that  I  shall  certain- 
ly look  for  her  soon,  to  call  on  the  still 
handsome  heroine  of  the  story.  I  guar- 
antee I  will  leave  her  quivering  with  im- 
patience over  the  delay  which  etiquette 
demands  before  she  returns  my  call" 

*•  Then,  who  ?  "—with  breathless  inter- 
est 

"Then  on  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Rogers,  who 
you  know  is  always  the  first  to  sniff  a 
scandal  afar  off,  and  to  say  'Ebtl  ha  I' 
over  it" 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  uncharitable,  Catha- 
rine dear,  especially  just  now,  when  we 
are  in  so  much  need  of  charity  our 
selves." 

"1  know  1  will  find  her  rolling  this 
sweet  morsel  ecstatically  under  her 
tongue  preparatory  to  its  propagation  all 
beslimed  with  her  own  venomous  addi- 
tions. And  she  is  going  to  receive  me 
with  her  noli  me  tangere  look,  as  if  she 
dreaded  contamination  from  my  new  kid 
gloves— pretty  are  they  not?  Three  but- 
tons, and  such  a  perfect  shade  of 
mauve." 

"Lovely!  How  I  wish  my  poor  Susie 
could  afford  such." 

"  Well,  of  her— Mrs.  Hogers,  not  poor 
Susie.  1  must  form  several  threads  to 
my  screw.  She  is  rather  an  unmanage- 
able subject  at  best,  and  to  convert  her 


anticipated  tit-bit  of  scandal  inte  an  oc- 
casion for  congratulation  will  require 
considerable  skill  and  patience.  I  shall 
not  dare  leave  her,  before  she  has  eom- 
mitted  herself  to  one  or  two  decided 
"  how  delightfuls,"  or  "  charmingly  ro- 
mantics I" 

"  My  poor  horses  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty for  it  all,  but  the  Staunton  name 
must  not  be  left  to  be  smirched  by  every 
miserable  news-monger." 

"But  suppose  you  fail  ?— "anxiously. 

"•Fail  I '—scornfully.  "Rest  assured 
that  my  house,  so  long  as  William's  wife 
remains  there,  will  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive house  in  all  Wickam,  and  Celestine 
herself  be  the  rose  that  all  arc  praising. 
Now,  good-by.  You  and  Susie  go 
round  this  morning;  never  mind  my 
absence.  Archimedes  must  to  work.  I 
have  my  hands  perfectly  full  with  this 
French  nuisance.  I  must  stop  at  my 
dressmaker's  and  send  her  up  to  the 
house  to  redress  the  woman,  who,  in  my 
estimation,  is  much  more  in  need  of  re- 
dressing than  her  wrongs." 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Weyland's  master- 
ly activity  established  her  title  to  be 
considered  a  genius,  beyond  perad ven- 
ture." 

The  gravel  upon  the  Judge's  well-kept 
carriage  drive  was  ground  into  powder 
by  the  incessant  craunching  of  wheels 
and  pawing  of  horses.  The  butler  seri- 
ously meditated  demanding  an  increase 
of  wages,  as  compensation  for  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  his  task  as  door-opener.  Mrs. 
Staunton  was  the  rage,  the  fashion.  It 
was  so  delightfully  romantic,  you  know  I 
And  what  a  tender  melancholy  still 
brooded  in  her  glorious  eyes  I  Delphine, 
who  had  pronouncea  herself  the  most-to 
be-pitied  of  all  existing  beings,  found 
herself  suddenly  being  congratulated  on 
all  sides,  instead  of  condoled  with- 
until  she  actually  began  to  look  upon  her, 
self  as  a  monster  of  uufilial  harshness. 
She  felt  grateful  to  people  for  their  good 
opinion,  and  wondered  why  she  could  not 
see  the  charms  and  excellences  so  patent 
to  the  world.  She  was  blinded,  she  ex- 
pected, by  reason  of  the  bitter  loss  this 
gain  had  f3ntailed  upon  her.  She  hoped 
she  would  come  after  awhile  to  do  this 
much-wronged  mother  justice.  Inno- 
cent child,  she  predicated  her  mother's 
excellence  upon  the  idea  that  people's 
good  opinion  of  people  must  be  based 
upon  some  merit  in  people. 

Max  alone  remained  cold  and  courts 
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OU3  and  distant.  He  bad  called  more 
than  once  with  his  sister,  had  tieated 
Mrs.  Staunton  with  frigid  deference; 
had  talked  to  herself  kindly  and  gravely, 
but  had  never  once  added  an  insincere 
tribute  to  the  comphmental  tide  setting 
so  suddenly  toward  the  shabby-genteel 
stranger. 

**  Mother,  will  you  not  appoint  a  day 
for  our  home-going.  I  am  tired  of  Wick- 
am.    I  want  to  feel  at  home  somewhere." 

Delphine  asked  this  of  her  mother,  as 
they  two  had  retired  to  their  bed-room, 
after  an  exhausting  day  of  receiving  and 
returning  calls. 

Mrs.  Staunton  wa?  unbraiding  her 
long  black  braids  in  front  of  a  cheval 
glass,  which  generously  displayed  to  her 
gratified  vision  her  form,  wonderfully 
improved  by  Mrs.  Judge's  dressmaker; 
hertraiu  gracefully  sweeping  the  carpet, 
and  her  whole  self  younger  and  hand- 
somer by  many  years. 

The  white,  severe  face  of  the  daughter, 
sitting  listlessly  on  a  sofa  far  removed 
from  any  glass,  and  the  girlish  smirk  of 
satisfaction  upon  thematurrr  face  of  the 
mother,  was  in  strange  contrast. 

"Tired  of  Wickam  I  You  strange  dar- 
ling. Why,  this  existence  is  heavenly. 
Our  room  is  superb,  our  fare  perfect, 
our  uncle  and  aunt  charmingly  kind  to 
us,  our  good  friends  of  good  Wickam  so 
cordial  and  full  of  pretty  saying*— not  a 
care,  not  a  responsibility.  Ah,  heavenly ! 
And  yet,  you  queer  angel,  you  long  to 
go  down  to  your  musty  old  country- 
house;  to  your  pi;?s,  your  cows,  your  fat 
old  Sergeant.  Where  did  we  get  all  our 
domestic  tastes  from?  Kotfrom  papa, 
cherished  William;  he  was  a  gay  cava- 
lier. Nor  from  mamma;  for,  ah,  my 
sweet  one,  1  do  adore  luxury,  I  revel  in 
this  glorious  idleness." 

Madame  leaves  her  glass  reluctantly, 
and  throwing  herself  gracefully  down 
by  the  daughter,  who  is  evidently  criti- 
cizing her  unamiably,  her  arms  encircle 
the  girlish  waist  coaxingly. 

"So  my  sweet  child  pines  for  the  ru- 
ral districts?  " 

*'  We  cannot  live  on  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Weyland;  and  my  musty  old  house  is 
at  least  my  own,  and  in  tbat  consists  its 
superior  attraction  to  this  elegant 
abode." 

••You  say  truly,"  sighs  Madame;  "we 
cannot  live  on  Uncle  and  Annt  Weyland, 
kind  and  chaiming  as  they  are.  It  is 
wrong  for  me  to  pine  for  luxuries  that 


can  never  be  mine  again.  I  say  again, 
dear  child,  for  mamma  was  lapped 
in  luxury  and  cradled  in  ease  until— ah, 
until— do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  I  will 
go  with  you  to  your,  to  our  home, 
whenever  you  wish.  Now  come  kiss  me; 
this  has  been  a  triumphant  day,  but 
mamma  feels  slightly  wearied." 

"Thank  you;  we  will  go  down  to  the 
place,  then,  on  Friday." 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  quite 
early,  so  early  that  she  knew  there 
would  be  no  one  astir  in  the  dear  old 
home  but  Miss  Morgan,  she  stole  quiet- 
ly away  from  the  side  of  her  sleeping 
mother,  and  went  to  perform  that  pad- 
tiest  of  all  tasks,  taking  leave  of  those 
dearest  to  her  of  all  the  world. 

She  made  her  own  wa3'into  the  library 
where  Eleanor  always  spent  the  fresh« 
est  hours  of  her  day  in  reading,  impul- 
sively throwing  her  arms  about  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  much  more  to 
her  than  this  new  mother  could  ever  be, 
burying  her  head  in  the  bosom  that  had 
been  the  rebeptacle  of  all  her  childish 
woes,  Delphine  yielded  to  a  burst  of  un- 
avaihng  but  irrepressible  sorrow. 

••Nonee!  Noneel  how  can  I  give  you 
and  Evy  and  Max  up  forever  and  ever^ 
and  this  precious  home;  no  other  place 
will  ever  be  like  home  to  me  I  Oh,  it  is 
to  hard.  I  did  not  want  a  mother.  I 
was  happy  without  her  I  Oh,  I  know  I 
am  wicked,  but  I  am  so  unhappy  I  can- 
not help  being  wicked." 

Eleanor  raised  the  wet  face  from  her 
shoulder,  and  tenderly  smoothing  back 
the  girl's  rumpled  hair,  she  spoke  brave 
words  of  wise  counsel  to  her: 

"  Child,  this  is  sad  for  both  of  us;  sad- 
der, I  expect,  for  me  than  it  is  for  you, 
for  you  are  young.  For  you  there  will 
spring  into  existence  other  hopes  and 
other  plans  than  those  associated  with 
Evy,  Max  and  me.  Gradually  they  will 
overlay  the  happy  years  we  have  spent 
together,  until  all  connected  with  us  and 
this  home  you  now  think  so  precious, 
will  be  but  a  pleasant  memory.  It  is 
right  and  well  that  this  should  be  so, 
else  life  would  be  one  long  wail  for  sev- 
ered ties,  for  shattered  hopes.  But  you 
are  taking  away  from  this  house  a  light 
not  likely  to  be  shed  upon  our  sober 
household  from  any  other  source.  You 
are  very  very  dear  tons,  Delphine,  so  dear, 
that  for  awhile  our  days  will  be  too  long, 
and  our  hours  will  seem  drearily  emoty. 
But  in  this  matter  there  is  no  question 
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0  f  your  preferences  or  our  regrets.  It  is 
a  matter  of  duty,  so  clear,  so  sharp  and 
well-defined,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
vacillation,  and  repining  will  but  rob  us 
both  of  the  strength  to  perform  that 
duty  bravely  and  cheerfully." 

^'Buthowcanl  help  repining:  a  little 
you  know.  Just  a  little,  when  I  am 
called  on  wichout  a  moment's  warning 
to  leave  all  that  I  love;  to  go  away  from 
this  dear,  dear  home;  with  a  mother- 
but  no,  I  will  not  say  one  word  about 
her.  It  is  cowardly  cmd  mean.  A  shad- 
ow of  blame  does  not  attach  to  her. 
Nor  18  it  her  fault  that  I  cannot  just  yet 
accord  her  anything  m6re  than  cold 
duty. 

"Well-spoken,"  said  a  deep  voice,  just 
behind  her  chair;  "and  as  for  repining, 
you  can  help  that,  for  you  must  feel  it's 
worse  than  uselessness;  you  will  help  it 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  will  make  Elea- 
nor and  myself  very  unhappy." 

The  "  child  "  just  quietly  slipped  one 
band  back  over  the  top  of  the  chair, 
without  turning  her  face  toward  Max. 
He  held  it  for  a  little  while  in  a  warm, 
firm  clasp,  then  said  briskly: 

"As  for  the  home  you  love  so  well,  I 
have  potted  a  goodly  proportion  of 
it  out,  for  you  to  take  with  you.  Come 
with  me." 

Following  him  into  the  garden  he  led 
her  up  to  a  goodly  array  of  boxes  and 
pot<i,  in  which  she  recognized  a  host  of 
her  floral  pets,  fresh  and  vigorous  for 
the  journey  ahead  of  them. 

A  pair  of  shining  eyes  are  turned  to- 
wards Max,  and  a  grateful  little  hand 
nestles  once  more  within  his  own: 

"Dear  Max,  and  I  went  away  from 
you  so  angrily  that  day." 

"Yes,  You  did  wrong  there.  You 
should  have  trusted  me  in  spite  of  your 
own  ears.  But  that  is  all  forgotten. 
Promise  me  never  to  doubt  me 
again.  That  is  all  I  ask  in  compen- 
sation for  the  sharp  pain  you  inflicted 
then." 

"Never,"  says  Delphine,  solemnly. 

"And  you  will  remember  your  prom- 
ise to  call  on  me,  if  you  need  a  true  and 
disinterested  friend;  and  you  will  let  me 
have  a  voice  in  any  momentous  decision 
you  may  be  called  on  to  makeV  " 

"  I  will  remember." 

They  wandered  for  more  than  an  hour 
about  the  garden  where  he  and  she,  the 
dignified  lavvyer  and  the  light-hearted 
girl,  had  spent  so  many  moments  of  pure 


unalloyed  happiness,  Max  talking  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  his  wont; 
now  giving  dry  practical  floricultural  di- 
rections for  the  treatment  of  the  plants 
he  had  potted  for  her,  now  mapping  out 
a  course  of  reading  for  her,  now  impre^ 
sing  on  her  the  advantage  of  'bringing  a 
brave,  cheerful  spirit  to  bear  upon  every 
inevitaole  ill  in  life,  but  never  a  word 
about  himself  or  the  keen  pain  her  go- 
ing caused  him.  Maybe  he  thought 
that  any  such  word  would  form  but  a 
poor  illustration  of  that  brave,  cheerful 
spirit  of  endurance  he  was  recommend- 
ing. 

So  the  "little  lady"  went  down  to  the 
old  place  to  live. 

It  was  not  at  all  like  the  home-coming 
that  Sergeant  Danbury  had  so  loved  to 
picture  to  himself,  when  the  little  lady, 
a  starry-eyed  bride,  was  to  descend  from 
hergrand  carriage,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  grand  gentleman,  her  husband  (and  how 
grand  he  must  be,  to  be  worthy  to  be 
called  her  husband.  Sergeant  Danbury 
could  hardly  determine),  and  enter  into 
her  own,  and  then  on  the  next  day  the 
grand  gentleman  was  to  receive  the  re- 
ward for  his  disinterested  affection,  by 
hearing  of  her  unsuspected  fortune. 
This,  however,  with  various  alter- 
ations and  amendments  and  additions, 
had  formed  the  old  soldier^s  mental  pab- 
ulum for  so  long,  that  now,  with  this 
sudden  change  in  the  programme,  he 
was  like  fome  great  ruminating  animal, 
suddenly  deprived  of  its  cud. 

But  he  could  have  cheerfully  foregone 
his  long-cherished  romance  if  only  the 
little  lady  would  not  go  about  it  so 
white-faced  and  gentle  and  dignified* 
that  it  made  his  tender  heart  ache.  If 
she  would  only  fly  out  into  one  of 
the  old-time  "tantrums,"  when  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  combined  powers  of  heav- 
en and  earth  failed  to  please  her,  he 
could  find  it  in  him  to  thank  her  heart- 
ily. 

If  full  measure  pressed  down  and  run- 
ning over  of  gentle  deference,  respectful 
duty  and  filial  submiasivcness  could  sat- 
isfy the  heart  of  a  mother,  coming  from 
across  the  seas  with  that  heart  empty 
and  yearning  to  be  filled  with  the  tender 
love  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  de- 
frauded, Mrs.  Staunton  should  have 
been  over-well  pleased  with  the  perfect 
comportment  of  her  new-found  daugh- 
ter. 

"As  mother  wishes  it"  was  the  new 
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formula  of  Delphine's  altered  life.  She 
was  conscious  that  in  her  rebellious 
heart  there  still  lurked  a  feeling  of  bit- 
ter resentment  a^i^iust  this  woman,  who 
had  interposed  the  powerful  claims  of 
nature  against  tbA  truer  claims  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  tearing;  her  ruthless- 
ly away  fi*om  her  soul's  kindred.  She 
was  so  conscious  that  in  her  was  none 
of  a  daughter's  properaffection,  that  she 
made  up  the  deficiency  in  excess  of 
frozen,  dutiful  defercncei^  which  was 
accepted  with  an  airy  philosophy  on 
Madame's  side,  partly  due  to  her  nation- 
ality, and  partially  to  a  certain  shallow- 
less  of  nature  which  made  it  easier  for 
her  to  acquiesce  than  to  direct. 

It  was  only  when  tlje  girl  hovered  lov- 
ingly about  the  flowery  mementoes  of 
her  old  home  that  her  face  grew  bright, 
and  her  eyes  took  on  that  deep,  soul- 
full  look  which  transported  her  from 
the  realms  of  a  dull,  leaden-houred  pres- 
ent^ into  a  past  redolent  of  peaceful 
days  and  tenderest  affections. 

About  every  shrub,  every  floweret, 
every  evergreen,  there  clustered  some 
sweet  memory  of  words  spoken,  of  ideas 
advanced  or  lofty  thoughts  engendered 
with  a  seeming  lack  of  purpose,  when 
she  and  Max  had  been  tending  the  infan- 
cy of  these  now  glorious  flowers.  Mem- 
ories, which  in  spite  of  Konee's  proph- 
ecy that  the  day  would  come  when  new 
hopes  and  new  plans  would  overlay  that 
blessed  time,  must  forever  represent  the 
freshest,  truest,  warmest  feelings  of 
which  her  nature  was  capable. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  CRISIS  IK  THR  AMZB  FAMILT. 

"  Tbe  words  ibat  a  father  f^peaks  to  bit  children  1o 
tba  priyacy  of  borne  are  not  heard  by  tbe  world,  bar. 
M  in  wbiepeiins  gallerirfi,  tbey  are  clearly  heard  at 
the  end  aud  by  poeteruy.**— Jean  Paul  Richter. 

A  last  visit  from  the  Lodge  to  the  Par- 
sonage; a  visit  on  which  M.  Emile  Girar- 
deau was  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuels,  by  him  to  be 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
duced widow,  who  bad  promised  to 
board  and  lodge  him  for  a  modest  con- 
sideration. A  visit,  during  which  Au- 
gustus chose  to  manufacture  fresh  food 
for  hope,  because  Lucy,  fearing  she  had 
been  harsh  with  the  sad-faced  sensitive 
cousin  o£  Paul's,  had  been  even  sweeter 
and  more  cordial  than  usual,  allowing 
her  hand  to  rest  confidingly  in  his  while 


she  gave  expression  to  some  gentle  re- 
gret about  his  departure.  A  visit,  dur- 
ing wi.ich  Paul  manoeuvred  himself  in- 
to a  tUe^4rtUe  with  Miss  Samuels,  which 
left  thai  young  lady  very  pink  about  the 
cheeks,  and  himself  as  proud  of  visage 
as  a  young  conqueror.  Then  good-bye 
and  departure. 

Lights  in  the  Staunton  house  windows 
surprised  and  attracted  them,  forDel- 
phine  was  certainly  in  Wickam  and  the 
Sergeant  and  bis  mother  only  occupied 
a  wing.  They  turned  aside  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

Delphine  received  them;  then  they 
must  hear  the  wonderful  romance  and 
kiss  the  new  aunt,  adding  their  voices 
to  the  congratulatory  ones  poor  Delia  so 
resented. 

Before  they  leave,  Paul  finds  an  op- 
portunity to  whisper  a  great  secret  in 
his  cousin's  ears.  He  does  it  while  Au- 
gustus is  talking  to  the  new  aunt 

Delphine's  two  hands  are  clasped  ea* 
gerly  together  in  token  of  glad  ap- 
proval: 

**0h,  I  am  so  happy  I"  she  says, 
mysteriously;  then  the  cousins  say 
good-bye,  and  the  next  day  sees  them 
en  route  for  their  long  neglected  homea 

Mrs.  St  John  Ames  seated  herself  be- 
hind the  breakfast-cups  and  saucers  on 
the  morning  after  her  son's  return,  with 
a  very  red  face,  smoked  eyes  and  shining 
finger-tip?,  also  with  a  general  suggestion 
of  the  kitchen  stove  about  her  fresh 
morning  dress. 

Augustus  had  come  home  too  late  the 
evening  before  to  receive  anything 
more  than  a  chilling  salutation  from  his 
father,  and  an  ominous  intimation  that 
he  should  have  something  to  say  to  him 
the  next  morning  after  breakfast  An 
intimation  which  had  made  the  mother's 
heart  quake,  though  strange  to  say,  the 
son  bad  said,  "  Yes,  tir,  whenever  you 
please,"  with  an  alacrity  that  looked 
wonderfully  like  satisfaction. 

Poor  Mrs,  Ames,  she  knew  so  well 
what  an  ordeal  was  in  store  for  a  victim 
to  whom  Mr.  Amef  had  "something  to 
say,"  and  her  boy  had  come  home  from 
bis  holiday  looking  so  happy  and  hand- 
some and  bright  (for  him),  that  she 
dreaded  for  him  the  something  to  say, 
which  was  to  wipe  out  all  this  new 
brightness  and  bring  back  that  dogged 
look  of  sullen  endurance  which  had 
caused  her  many  a  briny  t«ar. 

So^  in  tbe   morning  of  the  father^s 
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threatened  "say/'  the  mother  was  up 
particularly  early,  revising  and  improv- 
ing the  morning's  meal. 

Flour  puffs  were  substituted  for  corn- 
meal  cakes,  for  Mr.  Ames  liked  puffs 
particularly  well,  but  they  were  too  ex- 
pensive to  have  often.  The  coffee  she 
made  herself,  so  it  should  lack  neither 
strength  nor  clearness.  The  breakfast 
bacon  too,  she  broiled  in  the  coals 
with  her  own  careful  bands,  getting 
a  flame-colored  visage  and  smoked  eyes 
and  grimy  Angers  over  it^  which,  how- 
ever, were  but  trifles  light  as  air  weighed 
against  the  importance  of  having  the 
plain  material  at  her  command  fault- 
lessly prepared  on  a  day  so  fraught  with 
solemn  import 

The  minister's  wife  did  not  pretend  to 
any  theoretical  knowledge  of  physiolo- 
gy—she was  only  acting  from  personal 
and  very  decided  experience  of  some  oc- 
cult connection  between  gastronomy  and 
psychology. 

In  fact,  many  a  time  when  this  gentle 
woman  had  sat  in  the  Hector's  pew  on 
a  Sunday,  wincing  under  a  spiritual  pelt- 
ing which  she  was  receiving  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  poor  miserable  sinners 
gathered  together  there  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel of  love,  she  had  remembered  with  a 
pang  of  remorse  that  Mr.  Ames's  eggs 
had  been  boiled  one  minute  too  long 
that  morning,  and  he  had  complained 
of  the  coffee.  The  cook  had  done  what 
she  ought  not  to  have  done  (to  the  eggs) 
and  left  undone  what  she  ought  to  have 
done  (to  the  coffee),  and  there  was  no 
health  in  anybody. 

But  on  this  occasion  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  send  the  Rev.  St  John 
into  his  library  in  as  placid  a  frame  of 
mind  as  could  be  ensured  by  a  placidly 
content  stomach. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ames  would  have  scorned 
the  imputation  that  ho  was  coaxable  in 
any  way,  manner  or  degree,  most  angri- 
ly, which  would  have  been  a  dc  facto  de- 
nial that  he  was  a  man.  For,  from  the 
days  when  Adam  ate  that  notorious  ap- 
ple and  Samson  laid  his  curly  head  laz- 
ily in  Delilah's  V  p,  down  to  the  more  re- 
cent morning  which  found  Mrs.  Ames 
smoking  her  eyes  and  singeing  her  fin- 
gers, by  way  of  coaxing  her  husband 
through  his  digestive  organs  to  deal  len- 
iently by  her  boy,  one  monotonous 
succession  of  men— susceptible,  some 
through  their  hearts,  some  through  their 
heads— yet  others,  through  some  grosser 


channels^  has  gone  plodding  through  the 
ages. 

All  the  art  consists  in  finding  the  vul- 
nerable point  Once  master  of  that,  and 
you  may  throw  your  darts  with  trium- 
phant success  that  Paris  of  Trojan  mem- 
ory achieved. 

But  rejsenona  h  nos  moutons: 

The  father  who  had  something  to  say, 
and  the  son  whQ  had  something  to  hear, 
repaired  to  the  minister's  study  as  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over. 

Indicating  his  desire  that  his  son 
should  be  seated  by  silently  nushing  a 
chair  towards  him,  the  Rev.  St  John 
planted  himself  on  the  hearth-rug. 
strengthening  his  position  by  grasping 
both  lappels  of  his  faded  dressing  gown 
fiercely,  and  asked  with  peremptory  ab- 
niptness: 

**  Do  you  know  bow  old  yo  i  are,  Au- 
gustus?" 

The  question  was  propounded  in  such 
a  catechetical  manner,  and  sounded  so 
very  much  as  if  it  might  be  a  companion 
question  to— "Who  gave  you  this 
name  V"— that  Augustus  was  viciously  in- 
clined to  reply  irrelevantly:  "My  spon- 
sors in  baptism,  sir; "  but  he  curbed  the 
mischievous  inclination,  giving  a  reply 
prompt  enough  and  exact  enough  to 
have  been  entered  into  the  census-taker's 
book: 

"Twenty-two  years  old,  sir,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  last  August" 

"  And  how  have  you  spent  those  twen- 
ty-two precious  years,  Augustus?"  sol- 
emnly. 

"Variously,  sir.  The  first  decade  in 
sleeping,  squalling,  coliking,  teething,  do- 
ing up  the  measles  and  other  infantile 
inevitables;  in  learning  bow  to  walk, 
how  to  talk,  how  to  say  my  A,  B,  Cs, 
and  how  to  get  flogged  for  not  learning 
them  faster,  and  in  other  cheerful 
pursuits.  The  second  decade,  poorly 
enough,  I  am  afraid.  In  learning  a  little 
of  good  but  more  of  evil— in  idleness,  in 
repining,  and  m  utter  good-for-nothing- 
ness,  father," 

"An  answer  conceived  in  flippancy, 
terminating  in  a  just  acknowledgment 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue 
much  longer,  Augustus." 

"  No  longer,  sir.  I  have  come  home 
fully  determined  to  enter  upon  a  new 
course  of  action.  I  have  been  a  dullard 
and  a  sluggard,  and  am  heartily  ashamed 
of  my  past  record.  It  is  my  most  ear- 
nest desire  to  prove  to  you  and  to  all  I 
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love  (here  "Lucy  Samuels,"  floated  in 
golden  capitals  before  his  mental  vision) 
that  there  is  some  good  stuff  in  me." 

"My  satisfaction  at  hearing  you  ex 
press  such  sentiments  is  extreme.  See 
to  it,  boy,  that  your  words  do  not  prove 
a  mere  frothy  ebullition  of  momentary 
compunction  for  your  recent  undutiful 
conduct." 

"Trust  me,  father!  I  think  my  good 
resolutions  will  carry  me  faither  on  the 
road  towards  achievement,  if  1  am  sus- 
tained by  the  comforting  thought  that 
somebody  believes  in  me  and  trusts  me, 
than  they  are  likely  to  do  if  I  start  out 
battling  against  obstacles  from  without, 
doubts  from  within." 

"Prove  yourself  worthy  of  my  confi- 
dence before  demanding:  it  as  your  right. 
I  shall  be  no  niggard  of  it  when 
you  have  fairly  earned  it.  He  is  a  poor 
paymaster  who  pays  in  advance." 

Augustus  drooped  his  head  despond- 
ently. His  love  for  Lucy  Samuels  had 
given  rise  to  a  fictitious  sort  of  bravery 
which  was  not  yet  so  firmly  rooted  as  to 
bear  all  resistance  unscathed.  He  loved 
her  and  was  determined  to  win  her. 
"Strength"  was  the  watchword  she  had 
given  him  to  carry  with  him  into  the 
bivouac  of  life.  He  needed  strength 
right  here,  when  determined  to  brave  the 
iron  will  of  his  father  more  than  he  ever 
could  elsewhere.  If  his  father  would 
only  be  kinder,  and  not  make  the  home 
yoke  so  heavy  to  borne  I  But  he  must 
not  fall  back  into  the  old  groove  of  bitter 
repining.  He  thought  of  Lucy's  sweet 
tender  eyes,  of  the  white  soft  hand  he 
had  held  in  his  such  a  daring  long  time, 
and  grew  brave  once  more: 

"  Father  have  you  formed  any  decided 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  my  further 
career?  " 

"  I  have,  a  very  decided  one." 

"Well,  sir." 

"  I  desire  that  you  shall  be  ready  to 
start  for  the  theological  college  under 
charge  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Hay- 
wood, one  week  from  today." 

"  Study  for  the  ministry,  fatherl  " 

"For  the  ministry." 

"You  wish  me  to  go  into  the  pul- 
pit?" 

"Into  the  pulpit  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  should  repeat  my  words, 
with  as  much  horror  as  if  I  had  ordered 
you  into  the  fiery  furnace." 

His  son  did  not  answer.  He  was  gird- 
ing his  loins  for  the  battle.    He  was 


struggling  to  be  lord  of  himself,  lord  of 
his  words,  lord  of  his  destiny. 

The  minister  was  silent  too,  letting  his 
keen  eyes  wander  from  the  face  of 
his  first^bom«  to  a  comer  of  the  ceiling, 
where  they  fastened  upon  a  big  black  spi- 
der who  was  performing  his  duty  in  that 
sphere  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  place  him,  by  carefully  tighten- 
ing the  coil  which  an  unfortunate  fly 
struggled  bravely  to  escape  from.  The 
clerical  mind  was  far  away  in  a  hazy 
speculation  upon  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion—the infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Great  Being  who  had  so  ordered 
the  going  of  that  fly  as  to  lead  him 
straight  into  the  meshes  woven  by  that 
industrious  spider,  when  his  son's  voice 
brought  him  back  to  the  lecturer's  stand. 

"Fatherl" 

"Well?" 

"I  cannot  do  as  you  want  me." 

••Cannot!" 

"Will rot,  then." 

"You  forget  to  whom  you  address 
your  rebellious  remarks." 

"No,  sir,  I  remember  that  I  address 
them  to  a  father  who  has  been  very  pa- 
tient with  me,  an  idle  dog,  even  though 
he  has  been  very  stem.  A  father  to 
whom  I  owe  much  as  a  son;  a  father  to 
whom  I  would  say,  as  a  man:  Do  not 
make  the  yoke  of  filial  obedience  too 
heavy  to  be  borne." 

Mr.  Ames  gazed  at  his  son  as  he  might 
at  some  altogether  unfamiliar  manner 
of  man.  There  was  a  look  about  the 
boy's  face  which  was  unfamiliar.  Not 
defiance,  not  disrespect:  simply,  calm, 
cool  determination. 

"This  is  the  legitimate  result  of  your 
association  with  the  loosely-raised  son 
of  a  free-thinker! " 

"Paul,  you  mean!  The  bravest,  man- 
liest, most  generous-hearted  fellow  that 
walks!  Think  what  you  please  of  me, 
fattier,  but  do  not  fasten  on  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  my  rebellion.  I  am  a  braver,  bolder 
and  stronger  man  than  I  was  when  I 
started  on  that  visit;  but  Paul  Weyland 
is  not  the  sorcerer  who  has  worked  out 
my  worldly  salvation  for  me—"  He 
checked  himself.  Not  into  that  stony 
heart  could  he  pour  the  story  of  the 
wondrous,  sweet  magician,  who  had  held 
to  his  hps  the  wine  of  life,  saying: 
"  Drink  and  be  strong." 

He  came  suddenly  back  to  the  subject 
of  the  interview :     "  I  have  done  a  good 
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deal  of  thinldng  for  myself, father,  since  I 
left  home,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Indeed I  and  with  what  result?  " 

•*  I  wish  to  enter  upon  an  active  busi- 
ness career.  I  want  to  shake  off  the 
sloth  that  has  almost  benumbed  my  fac- 
ulties. I  want  to  take  my  place  among 
the  real  earnest  workers  of  the  world.  I 
have  been  such  a  poor  apology  for  a 
man,  father,  that  I  can  hardly  dare  hold 
up  my  head  and  say  I  will  do  this  thing; 
but  I  can  say  I  want  to  do  this  thing, 
and  I  will  try." 

"Is  this  conglomerate  of  vague  desires 
and  vaguer  resolutions  all  you  can  bring 
to  bear  against  my  well-defined  wishes?" 

"For  a  little  while,  yes,  father.  I  ask 
you  to  be  patient  yet  a  little  longer,  and 
] 'will  have  something  more  decided  to 
say  as  soon  as  I  can  look  about  me." 

"You  ask  much,  boy,  in  asking  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  patience.  I  have  been 
over  patient  in  listening  to  your  child- 
ish twaddle.  My  own  wishes  remain  un- 
altered." 

"Father,  do  you  think  that  I  am  a  fit 
sDbject  for  Grod's  awful  ministry?  " 

"  There  are  none  fit;  no,  not  one.  The 
heart  of  every  man,  from  the  haughtiest 
bishop  down  to  the  skulking  house- 
breaker, is  full  of  wickedness  and  cor- 
ruption. By  prayer  and  fasting  alone, 
may  you  hope  to  become  half  worthy, 
but  with  the  solemn  responsibility  you 
take  upon  yourself  as  a  priest  of  God, 
there  will  come  to  you  an  earnestness 
of  desire  to  render  yourself  fitter  for 
the  post,  which  will  prove  with  Grod's 
help,  your  salvation." 

'*  Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  in 
the  Ordering  of  Priests  a  question  is 
asked:  'Do  you  think  in  your  heart 
that  you  are  truly  called,  according  to 
the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
Order  and  Ministry  of  Priesthood?'" 

"  You  are  not  mistaken." 

"  And  the  answer  is:    "I  think  it" 

"  You  are  right  again." 

"And  furthermore,  in  that  same  Or- 
dering:  '  He  that  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  chmboth 
up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber.  Father,  if  I  enter  the 
ministry  it  will  not  be  by  the  door  of 
fitness, but  through  the  window  of  expe- 
diency, thereby  proclaiming  myself  a 
thief  and  a  robber." 

"I  have  parleyed  longer  now  than  my 
better  judgment  approves.  Two  weeks 
longer  I  will  wait  for  you  to  decide 


whether  you  will  prepare  to  enter  a  the- 
ological seminary,  as  I  desire,  or 
whether,  at  the  expiration  of  those  same 
two  weeks,  you  will  take  upon  yourself 
the  entire  and  unaided  responsibility  of 
your  own  future  career  and  support." 

•'You  need  not  wait  those  two  weeks, 
father.  I  can  give  you  my  decision  now. 
I  will  not,—" 

"Hold,  boy  I  White  and  stem  and 
wrathful  the  minister  stood  before  his 
son,  one  warning  finger  upheld,  his  grey 
hairs  trembling  with  the  nervous  strain 
that  shook  the  stem  old  man  like  some 
storm-strained  oak:  "Bash  scatter- 
brain,  if  you  have  never  known  what  it 
was  to  think  before,  go  learn  your  lesson 
soon.  If  you  have  never  known  what  it 
was  to  ponder  well,  go  leam  to  do  it 
now,  for  I  tell  you,  boy,  there  is  dire 
need  for  it  here,  such  need,  as  may  the 
Grod,  you  refuse  to  serve,  in  pity  grant 
you  may  never  know  again.  Go.  I  will 
not  take  your  answer  now." 

Augustus  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
stood  facing  his  father,  no  less  white,  no 
less  rigid,  no  less  tremulous  than  the 
old  man  whom  he  was  braving  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  life  of  almost  child- 
like submission.  Has  face  was  very  sad 
but  also  very  determined : 

"  Have  you  anything  more  for  me  to 
hear,  father?" 

"Nothing,  but  this  warning.  Heaven's 
curse  upon  disobedience  is  as  strong,  as 
fresh,  as  inevitable  now,  as  it  was  when 
Eden  was  lost  by  man's  weakness  and 
woman's  folly." 

Then  St  John  Ames  turned  him  ab- 
ruptly away  from  his  son;  flung  himself 
down  to  his  desk,  and  seizing  his  pen, 
hurled  himself  into  his  next  Sunday's 
sermon. 

And  Augustus  Ames  passing  out  from 
his  father's  presence  with  a  slow, 
weary  step,  and  face  full  of  worry  met 
his  mother,  who  drew  him  down  to  her 
lower  physical  altitude  to  give  him  a  com- 
forting kiss. 

"Well,  my  son?" 

*•  It  is  not  well,  mother.  Father  is  full 
of  wrath  against  me.  But  I  cannot,  will 
not^  enter  the  ministry." 

Too  loyal  a  wife  to  sustain  a  son  in  re- 
bellion, too  firmly  of  the  boy's  own  think- 
ing to  chide  him,  Mrs.  Ames  just  softly 
patted  the  hand  which  lay  in  hers^  in  a 
pitying  fashion. 

But  Augustus  knew  he  had  an  ally, 
and  took  heart  of  grace. 
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CHAPTER    XXn. 

THE    HEW     AUOUSTirS. 

**  Only  8ome  ffw  lu  later  m  itk  early  life  affect  the 
forniarion  of  oar  cbamcter;  the  mniittude  pnweA  by 
like  a  dtstant  army.  One  f rieml, ooe  teacber,  ooe  be- 
loved, one  club,  one  dloiDg-taMe.  ooe  work-taole. 
oiM  boate.  IntlaeDce  tbe  Iniiivldaal,  wbile  tbe  rent  of 
tbe  crown  uapms  bim  wltboat  leaylog  a  trace  b«- 
hintiV-Hickter. 

Still  care89in$c  her  boy's  haad  in  word- 
less sympathy  Mrs.  Ames  led  him  to- 
ward her  bedroom  door,  aud  pushing 
him  Id,  she  said  a  little  hurriedly: 

*•  Wait  here,  dear,  and  you  and  I  will 
have  a  pleasant  little  chat  presently. 
You  must  have  so  much  to  tell  me  about 
your  long  visit  to  the  country." 

"Not  here,  mother  I  Not  to  bring 
down  father's  wrath  on  your  dear  head. 
He  will  chide  you  for  aiding  and  abet- 
ting his  son  in  rebellion." 

''Soul  son  I  do  not  speak  harshly;  do 
not  ever  allow  yourself  to  thigk 
harshly  of  your  father.  Hemember  how 
much  he  has  to  try  him;  remember  bow 
much  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  this 
thing;  remember  how  he  had  loved  to 
look  forward  to  the  lime  when  he,  old 
and  feeble,  would  have  a  son's  assistance 
in  his  parochial  duties;  think  of  his  dis- 
appointment—and of  nothing  else." 

She  waited  for  no  reply.    But  left  him 
to  ponder  as  he  had  never  pondered  ba 
fore,  while  she,  gentle  peacemaker,  went 
about  tbe  task  which  was  to  strengthen 
her  title  to  be  called  a  child  of  God. 

She  found  her  husband  with  contract- 
ed brow  and  low-bent  head  writing  fu- 
riously. He  had  a  stupendous  task  be- 
fore him.  Though  one  arose  from  the 
dead,  he  did  not  believe  this  wicked  and 
perverse  generation  could  be  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  idol  of  the  hour, 
science,  the  enemy  of  revealed  religion; 
but  he  longed  to  hurl  one  mighty  and 
convincing  argument  at  this  idol  of  clay, 
wnich  should  shatter  it  into  pieces  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  its  idolators,  and  bare 
the  crumbling  clay  of  which  it  was  made 
to  their  blinded  eyes. 

Commencing  after  the  fashion  of  his 
learned  ilk,  away,  away  from  any  imagi- 
nable interest  to  his  hearers,  he  was 
placing  the  dread  battalion  of  "begats" 
in  battle  array,  when  a  timid  "Mr. 
Ames "  sounded  close  behind  him,  and 
a  hand,  soft,  if  it  was  work-reddened, 
fell  gantly  on  his  shoulder. 

••Well,  Maria?" 


•'Husband,  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
our  dear  boy,  will  you,  because  be  does 
not  incline  to  your  wishes  in  this  matter '"^ 
Remember  how  easy  it  is  to  start  a 
young  man  at  his  time  of  life  and  with 
his  temperament,  ui)on  the  road  to  nun. 
Oh,  St.  John,  for  the  sake  of  oi*r  son, 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  future  peace  of 
mind,  be  gentle  in  this  crisis;  for  a  crisis 
I  feel  it  to  be—" 

"Mrs  Ames  I"  Medusa's  eyes  looked 
at  the  daring  little  woman  from  under 
her  husband's  shock  of  grey  hair,  and  if 
she  had  been  anything  less  than  a  mother 
pleading  the  cause  of  a  son,  she  must 
have  turned  to  stone  there  before  bim. 
"  You  will  oblige  me  in  future  by  con- 
fining yourself  to  the  temporal  cares  of 
this  household;  its  spiritual  welfare  is 
my  own  peculiar  charge.  You  will  please 
close  the  door  when  you  retire." 

Mrs.  Ames  retired  and  she  closed  the 
door  when  she  did  sa  There  was  space 
enough  between  the  study  door  and  her 
own  room-door  for  big  tears  to  well  up 
in  her  eyes;  but  there  was,  too,  time 
enough  for  her  to  give  her  face  one  vig- 
orous  sweep  with  her  handkerchief,  so 
as  to  send  her  into  her  boy'M  presence 
with  a  face  as  gently  cheerful  as  if  her 
mission  had  proven  a  grand  success. 

With  careful  economy  she  replenished 
the  coal  fire,  drew  towards  her  ihe  bas- 
ket of  mending,  which,  like  Penelope's 
web  "  was  never  ending,  still  befirinning," 
and  said  cheerily:  "Now  you  can  talk 
and  I  can  listen.  I  can  always  list  en  so 
much  better  when  my  fingers  are  in  mo- 
tion." 

"Mother,  I  have  a  great  secret  to  tell 
you." 

"  A  secret,  my  son ! "  There  was  more 
of  apprebension  than  interest  in  the 
mother's  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  found  a  cure  for  the  old 
weakness,  mother.  An  object  in  life, 
mother,  and  a  talisman  against  bitter- 
ness, gloom  and  despondencvl" 

"And  that  is—?" 

"The  love  of  a  good,  sweet  girl— a  cirl 
nearer  akin  to  the  angels  than  to  grovel- 
ling humanity,  I  have  never  felt  like 
yielding  to  the  old  temptation  since  I 
have  had  the  dread  of  unfitting  myself 
for  her  presence,  to  deter  me:  1  have 
never  looked  ui)on  myself  as  a  cumberer 
of  the  earth,  since  1  have  set  myself  the 
task  of  winning  her:  I  have  never  felt 
the  old  bitter  desire  to  curse  God  and 
die  that  used  sometimes  to  sweep  over 
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me  In  an  irresistible  flood  of  misery.  Oh« 
mother,  the  bare  hope  of  winning  her 
for  my  wife  has  put  such  new  life,  such 
vaulting  ambition,  such  buoyant  hope 
into  me,  that  1  hardly  know  myself.  1 
have  had  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to 
God  flung  at  my  head  from  the  cradle 
up  to  manhood.  I  have  been  told  rhat 
I  ought  to  thank  Grod  for  my  manifold 
blessings,  when  I  could  discover  no  bless- 
ings. But  now,  mother,  my  heart  is 
full  of  thankfulness.  I  thank  Him  for 
creating  her;  I  thank  Him  for  the  ineffa- 
ble sweetness  he  has  dowered  her  with; 
1  thank  Him  for  my  own  being;  for  the 
health  which  will  aid  me  in  laboring  for 
her;  for  the  world's  untold  treasures, 
which  I  may  struggle  to  obtam  for  her 
sweet  sake.  She  is  my  religion,  mother; 
and  my  religion  is  Love  I " 

"My  son  1  my  son!    Awifel" 

** There,  now,  you  are  frightened, 
and  you  see  visions  of  your  sea ttjer-brain 
son,  as  father  is  so  fond  of  calling  me, 
falling  in  love  with  a  pretty  face  and 
bringing  a  daughter  of  Heth  into  the  god- 
ly atmosphere  of  this  house  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  father's  cold  charity,  a  thorn  in 
your  dear  side," 

**No,  no,  dear,  not  quite  that"— the 
pale  cheeks  flushed  consciously— **  but 
you  are  -^o  young,  and  you  have  no  busi- 
ness habits  yet,  and  you  cannot  know 
the  young  lady  very  well  yet,  and—" 

•'Don't  multiply  *ands'  on  me, 
mother.  Let  me  tell  you  who  the  lady 
is,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  crush  any 
more.  The  lairl  1  love  is  Miss  Lucy  Sam- 
uels, sister  to  the  Rev.  Harris  Sam- 
uels I  have  heard  you  speak  of,  as  being 
one  of  the  few  'truly  calied.' " 

•*My  dear  boy ! "  There  was  a  whole 
volume  of  approval  m  that  simple  ex- 
clamation. 

"Yes.  And,  mother,  she  comes  as 
near  perfection  as  a  creature  bom  in 
*  oriciinal  sin,'  as  I  suppose  father  would 
say  she  was,  can  come." 

•*  Yes,  dear,  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
all  youn^i:  men  think  and  talk  the  first 
time  they  fall  in  love." 

"The  first  time!  Why,  do  you  sup- 
pose a  second  time  is  possible  with  meV" 

The  wise  little  woman  went  straight  on: 

"  But  1  feel  satisfied  that  Miss  Sam- 
uels' home  influence  must  have  been  of 
an  order  calculated  to  make  her  a  most 
desirable  wife  for  any  young  man." 

"  *  Dosirable!  *  Mother,  I  never  knew 
you  to  use  such  insipid  language." 


"But  I  am  not  in  love,  my  son.  You 
do  not  expect  me  to  gush,  too." 

"No,  to  be  sure.  I  just  want  you  to 
listen.  Why,  mother,  I've  grown 
strong  and  brave  and  resolute,  just 
through  loving  that  girl.  She  seems  to 
have  roused  all  the  man  in  me.  I  look 
back  on  my  old  opium-chewing,  vision- 
seeing  existence  with  horror,  and  to- 
wards her  as  towards  the  angel  who  has 
grasped  my  hand  just  as  I  was  about  to 
fall  into  a  bottomless  pit,  and  led  me 
back  by  flowery  paths  into  the  straight 
and  narrow  road  of  safety.  To  win  that 
girl  a  man  must  have  the  patience  and 
pluck  of  old  Jacob.  But  by  that  patri- 
arch's beard  I  will  win  her." 

"And  isitallsetUed?" 

"No." 

"Nothing  definite?" 

"Not  very.  This  is  the  way  of  it  alL 
She  knows  that  I  love  her,  and  she  gave 
me  to  understand  that  when  a  man  had 
proven  himself  a  man,  or,  as  she  put  it, 
was  'lord  of  himself  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,'  he  might  talk 
to  some  effect  I  am  making  a  late  starts 
mother;  and  I  will  flag  often,  I  fear; 
and  sometimes  the  old  curse  will  tempt 
me  sorely.  I  am  weak  in  well-doing, 
mother.  1  will  want  some  one  to  hold 
up  my  hands,  as  it  were.  Some  one  to 
cheer  me  on  by  saying,  *  I  believe  in  you.' 
Somebody's  love  to  keep  my  soul  from 
crowing  faint.  The  world  is  a  broad 
field,  and  laborers  of  all  sorts  are  in  de- 
mand. Father  need  never  fear  a  single 
pulpit  being  empty  because  I  shall  never 
fill  one.  But  I  want  work,  mother.  Ac- 
tual life  work,  no  dreaming  study,  no 
arm-chair  labor.  I  am  afraid  of  myself. 
1  want  to  get  away  from  the  musty 
smell  of  holy  books,  from  the  droning 
sound  of  orthodox  sermons^  Fresh  air 
is  what  I  want  and  is  what  I  cannot  get 
within  this  mouldering  old  parsonage. 
I  want  to  get  out  into  the  breezy,  busy 
world,  where  every  man's  motto  is: 
*  fair  play  but  no  favor.' " 

He  looked  so  thoroughly  aroused,  so 
bravely  in  earnest  that  his  mother  gazed 
at  him  wonderingly.  A  jealous  pang  shot 
thiough  the  heart  which  had  yearned 
so  over  this  boy's  dreaming  boyhood, 
had  expended  such  a  wealth  of  patient 
prayer  to  bring  about  the  wondrous 
miracle  of  his  transfiguration,  while  her 
girl  rival  had  wrought  it  by  the  glance  of 
a  briarht  eye:  the  magic  of  a  few  care- 
less words.    But  she  would  not  stand  ui> 
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on  the  manner  of  his  saying— just  so  he 
be  saved. 

"And  now,"  resumes  Augustus,  catch- 
ing his  breath  quickly  as  if  taken  a  little 
aback  at  his  own  danng;  "I  shall  ex. 
pend  the  two  weeks  which  father  persists 
in  waiting  for  my  answer  in  looking  for 
this  real  hfe-work  that  I  say  I  want  I 
will  get  it  close  at  hand,  mother,  if  1  can, 
for  bad  as  I  am,  I  beliere  it  would  cost 
you  a  pang  to  have  me  go  far  from  you. 
Then  I  can  come  to  you  for  strength. 
You  will  let  me  talk  to  you  about  Lucy, 
and  you  will  help  me  to  keep  hope  and 
courage,  and  resolution  alive." 

Mustering  all  the  enthusiasm  possible 
over  a  young  lady  whose  name  was  only 
an  hour  old  in  her  experience,  Mrs.  Ames 
said  all  manner  of  encouraging  things  to 
her  son,  with  a  half-guilty  feeling  that 
this  was  not  just  what  her  stem  huabanti 
would  approve. 

Father  and  son  meet  again  at  the  din- 
ner table,  but  there  is  no  allusion  made 
to  the  subject  of  that  morning's  inter- 
view. The  meal  disposed  of  in  unsocial 
silence,  Mr.  Ames  retires  once  more  to  his 
study,  Susie  and  her  mother  to  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  Augustus,  with  a  face 
into  which  a  new  busmess  air  is  fast  creep- 
ing, takes  his  hat  and  goes  down  town. 

Down  town  on  that  occasion  resolves 
itself  into  Judge  Weyland's  comfortable 
library,  where,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
the  Judge  and  Paul;  and  where,  as  he 
did  not  expect,  he  found  Mr.  Timothy 
Lonsdale^  .  the  well-to-do  president  of 
Wickam's  only  bank. 

The  Weyland  mansion  was  one  of 
those  houses  into  which  a  person  may 
always  enter  in  confident  expectation  of 
finding  folks  in  a  good  humor,  and  of 
spending  a  pleasant  half  hour. 

The  thread  of  discourse  was  snapped 
abruptly  in  two  by  Augustun's  entrance, 
to  be*  resumed  only  after  the  merry 
Judge  had  made  his  nephew  welcome, 
asktfd  after  his  frame  of  mind  since  the 
lecture  he  felt  sure  he  had  been  subject- 
ed to,  informing  him  that  nothing  less 
than  impnsonment  for  two  weeks  upon 
bread  and  water  was  to  bo  Paul's  sen- 
tence; then  back  to  his  visitor,  leaving 
Augustus  to  turn  interrogator:  "Well, 
have  you  carried  out  your  resolution  to 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  you  returned  to 
Wickam?  "  he  asks  of  Paul. 

"  I  have.  Father  has  consented  to  let 
me  read  law  in  his  office,  and  I  go  to 
work  tomorrow  " 


"  'To  work  I  •  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
bitterness.  "  As  usual,  Paul,  you  have 
got  the  cream,  and  I  the  blue-john.  But 
I  wish  you  all  manner  of  pleasantness, 
old  fellow,  m  the  hard  career  before  yoiL" 

"Don't  sneer,  Gus.  If  you  think  it  is 
to  be  all  play,  because  I  am  to  read  under 
father,  you  make  a  hu^e  mistake.  The 
old  gentleman  is  a  perfect  martinet  when 
it  comes  to  business.  I  expect  to  occu- 
py under  him,  for  the  first  year,  the  dig- 
nified and  exalted  position  of  office-boy, 
with  privilege  to  read  his  books  when 
there  are  no  errands  to  be  run,  with 
clothes  and  victuals  for  remuneration: 
to  be  gradually  promoted  to  copying 
clerk,  and  so  up,  round  by  round  until, 
as  he  tells  me,  I  will  be  privileged  to 
climb  as  near  the  top  round,  as  industry 
and  mediocre  ability  will  carry  me.  Kow 
for  your  good  resolutions." 

"I  have  had  a  rousing  interview  with 
father,  resulting  in  a  positive  refusal  on 
my  part  to  comply  with  his  wish  that  I 
should  enter  the  ministry,  and  a  posi- 
tive refusal  on  his  part  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  me  if  I  do  not" 

"The  deuce!  That  rather  complicates 
things." 

"Yes.  But—"  Augustus  stopped  and 
listened. 

"The  trouble  is,  sir,  to  get  hold  of  a 
young  man,  nowadays,  who  knows  the 
meaninflc  of  the  word  'work!'  Our 
boys  have  been  reared  all  wrong, 
Sir,  all  wrong.  One  comes  to  you, 
wanting  you  to  accept  him  on  the 
STcngtnof  his  good  old  family  name — 
as  if  I  care  who  the  deuce  my  clerks' 
great-grand  fathers  were.  So  the  great- 
grandsons  are  not  worth  a  copper.  An- 
other  comes  with  good  recommenda- 
tions, can  do  this  thing,  that  thing,  the 
other  thing,  in  the  most  irreproachable 
manner,  if— you  can  only  keep  him  sober 
long  enough  to  do  anyone  thing.  Anoth- 
er regards  all  manner  of  work  and  all  ne- 
cessity for  work  as  a  cursed  degradation, 
and  bestows  just  so  much  time  and 
thought  upon  his  duties,  as  are  left  over 
from  the  real  business  of  his  life,  which 
is  cursing  fate  for  not  sending  him  into 
the  world  with  the  gold  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  that  he  think<«  his  transcendant 
merit  entitles  him  to.  But  they  are  quick 
enough  to  howl  over  the  facility  with 
which  skilled  labor  from  abroad  can 
find  employment 

"Patience,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  patience. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  present  generation 
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of  our  boy's  (reversing  the  order  of  ento- 
mology), answer  to  the  chrysalides  of 
the  butterflies  of  the  past^  from  which 
shall  emerge  the  grab  worm  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

••Maybe  so,  sir,  maybe  so,  but  Grod 
help  the  country  while  we  are  all  webbed 
up,  waiting  for  the  grub- worms." 

*'Deuce  take  ic,  Lonsdale!  you*re  as 
much  of  a  pessimist  as  the  longest-faced 
preacher  of  them  all.  It  is  their  duty 
under  contract,  1  believey  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  world's  going  to  the  devil  up 
on  wheels,  but  you" — 

"Very  well,  Weyland,  very  well,  call 
me  pessimist,  or  any  other  pet  name  you 
choose,  but  when  I  can  find  a  young  man 
who  will  walk  boldly  into  my  office,  and 
say:— 'Mr.  Lonsdale,  1  am  poor  and  in 
need  of  work.  1  do  not  profess  to 
understand  your  business  very  well, 
but  if  industry,  and  sobriety  and 
application  will  satisfy  you,  I  would  like 
you  to  give  me  a  trial.  I  have  no  recom- 
mendation. You  will  have  to  take  me 
entirely  on  my  own'— I  say  if  a  young 
man  with  an  honest  face— and  I  believe 
in  faces,  Weyland— and  straight-looking 
eyes—none  of  your  shifting  glances  for 
me— should  come  to  me  m  that  manly 
fashion  I'd  give  him  a  trial,  by  (ireorge, 
I  would,  pir,  if  his  grandfather  was  the 
devil,  and  his  grandmother  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  anthropophagi.  And  I 
would  help  him.  sir;  by  George,  I 
would." 

"  Air.  Lonsdale,"  said  a  voice  at  his  el- 
bow—a  voice  tremblmg  a  little  from  ner- 
vous excitement,  "I  am  poor  and  in 
need  of  work.  I  do  not  profess  to  un- 
derbtand  your  business  very  well,  but  if 
industry  and  sobnety  and  application 
will  satisfy  you,  I  would  like  you  to  give 
me  a  trial.  I  have  no  recommendations. 
You  will  have  to  take  me  entirely  on 
my  own. "  It  was  Augustus  Ames  re- 
ptjating  the  banker's  own  words,  with  a 
flushed  face  and  nervous  voice. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  reddened  angrily. 
••How,  now,  young  man.  Did  you  take 
my  words  tor  the  text  of  a  very  flimsy 
joke?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  as  much  in  earnest,  as 
I  hope  you  are." 

Three  pair  of  surprised  eyes  were 
looking  at  him. 

•*It  means  this,  sir.  My  father 
wishes  me  to  study  for  the  ministry.  I 
cannot  do  it  Nor  can  I  any  longer  bur- 
den him  with  my  support.    I  want  work. 


I  would  rather  And  it  near  home  than 
farther  off.    But  work  I  must  do." 

"Is  not  this  Judge  Weyland's 
nephew?"  asked  the  banker,  not  yet 
<iuite  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

"Deny  me,  Gus,  deny  me,  if  you  find 
the  connection  likely  to  injure  you, 
says  the  Judge  cheerfully,  for  he  sees 
that  Augustus  is  growing  nervous  under 
the  critical  gaze  of  the  clear-sighted 
business  man  and  he  wants  to  sustain 
him  in  this  new  course  of  manly  inde- 
pendence. 

"Yes,  sir.  But  I  am  afraid  Judge 
Weyland  can  tell  you  very  little  good  of 
me,  for  I  know  more  myself.  I  have 
been  an  idle,  repining  dog.  I  want  to  go 
to  work,  and  all  I  ask  is  to  be  taken  on 
trial." 

"  Your  band,  boy.  Timothy  Lonsdal  e 
never  yet  went  back  of  his  own  words 
and  he's  not  going  to  do  it  now.  You 
shall  have  the  trial  you  ask  for." 

"To  commence  when,  sir?" 

"Tomorrow,  if  you  choose." 

As  he  rises  to  say  good-bye.  Uncle 
Weyland  puts  one  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder;  "I  am  oroud  of  you,  my  boy, 
you've  seized  the  helm  boldly,"  he 
says  to  him,  with  a  warmer  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  than  usual.  Paul, 
too,  says  something  complimentary 
about  "bricks"  and  "trumps,"  but 
Augustus  seems  in  a  hurry  to  get  away 
from  them  all.  He  wants  to  go  off  some- 
where by  himself;  not  even  Paul  would 
be  welcome  company  just .  thpn.  He 
has  taken  a  bold  plunge, -and  he  feels 
slightly  nervous  after  it  He  goes  out 
through  the  big  iron  gate,  and  walks  and 
walks,  not  towards  home,  but  out  toward 
the  hill  which  the  Wickam  people  call 
'Sunset  Hill." 

He  mounts  to  its  summit,  and  sees  be- 
low him  all  Wickam.  The  sun  is  near- 
ing  the  horizon,  and  has  used  his  waning 
strength  to  set  all  the  windows  in  the 
houses  down  yonder  ablaze  with  glory. 
He  lingers  lovingly  about  the  tree-tops, 
gilding  the  branches  of  the  tall  cotton- 
woods  that  point  upwards  like  glittering 
church  spires.  Ho  dips  hei^e  and  there 
with  great  golden  splashes  into  the  heav- 
ing bosom  of  the  little  river  that  runs  so 
rapidly  by  Wickam,  as  if  it  had  a  world 
of  business  to  dispatch  before  it  can 
hope  to  find  rest  in  Ocean's  broad  bosom. 

The  sunlight  fades  from  window, 
tree-top  and  river,  and  rests  only  on  him, 
bathing  him  in  a  flood  of  yellow  light 
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He  accepts  it  as  the  chrism  of  his  bap- 
tism in  the  new  life  of  manly  endeavor. 

He  is  fflad  no  one  sees  fit  to  wander  up 
to  Sunset  Hill  that  evening;  with  folded 
arms  he  looks  down  upon  the  town,  seeing 
in  its  hurrying,  bustling,  jostling  crowds 
a  meaning  for  the  Arst  time.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  been  doing  somethint;  in 
the  world  but  himself;  only  he  had  been 
as  idle  as  the  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
But  now  he  had  joined  the  laboring 
many.  This  dreaming  evening  on  Sun- 
sot  Hill,  with  the  bars  of  gold  fading  sad- 
ly then  into  bars  of  lead,  would  see,  may- 
be,  his  last  of  idle  dr-^aming. 

With  the  coming  day  would  dawn  his 
day  of  triaL 

His  day  of  trial!  As  if  life  itself 
was  not  one  prolonged  trial  of  "cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings.  Yea,  more- 
over,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments." 

CHAPTEB   XXin, 

A    HOTHBB'S    PLEA. 

•*  H«Dpj  be 
Wltb  ftaoh  a  mother  I  Feltb  in  woman  klod 
Beme  wltb  bla  blood;  and  traet  lo  all  tblDCti 
bigb 
Gomen  eapy  to  btm,  aod'tboash  be  rrlp  and  fall 
He  iball  not  bind  bU  seal  wltb  clay.*' 

— TVnfiyfOA. 

To  the  minister's  wife,  looking  forward 
with  a  great  dread  to  the  day,  when  her 
son  should  be  summoned  once  more  be- 
fore his  father— a  man,  whose  will  in  all 
the  long  years  of  her  married  life,  she 
had  never  known  yield  to  tears  or  sup- 
plication—the two  weeks,  dunng  which, 
to  her  tender  soul,  the  fate  of  the  nation 
seemed  trembling  in  the  balances  mtiae 
cruel  haste  to  speed  them  to  the  land  of 
yesterdays. 

So  Aueustus,  whose  employer,  Mr. 
Lionsdale,  though  far  too  cold  a  man  of 
dollars  to  be  lavish  of  wordy  cohimenda- 
tion,  was  treating  him  with  daily  increas- 
ing cordiality,  which  he  chose  to  inter- 
pret into  tokens  of  satisfaction— they 
passed  away  indifferent,  slowly.  He 
was  anxious  for  that  final  interview,  and 
yet  all  his  new-found  courage  could  not 
ensure  him  against  some  decidedly  ner- 
vous twinges  and  a  prophetic  weakening 
about  the  kaee-joints  whenever  he 
thought  about  it. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  parson- 
ace,  never  any  too  bracing,  was  depres- 
sing enough  during  that  probationary 
period   to    have    given    the  lightest- 


hearted  humming  bird  that  ever  sucked 
a  rose,  a  tit  of  the  vapors.  But  for  the 
absence  of  crape  streamers  and  a  preva- 
lence of  wet  pocket  handkerchiefs,  one 
might  easily  have  been  pardoned  for 
asking  which  room  the  body  lay  in. 

The  fateful  morning  dawned,  and  the 
fateful  words:  '*  I  would  like  to  see  you 
in  my  library,  Augustus,"  were  spoken 
by  the  minister,  as  before,  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  meal. 

There  was  a  certain  strange  gentle- 
ness of  voice  and  manner  about  the 
clergyman  that  morning.  A  gentleness, 
springing  perhaps  from  the  same  source 
whence  comes  the  gentleness  of  some 
stern  judge,  about  to  dole  out  to  a  fel- 
low-sinner the  awful  sentence  of  earthly 
condemnation,  that  is  to  bar  him  out  for- 
ever from  God's  sun,  which  he  made  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  u()on  the  unjust. 

"I  will  be  with  you  presently,  father," 
Augustus  answered,  not  leaving  his  sent 
just  yet,  but  playing  a  tremulous  tatoo 
with  his  spoon  upon  the  edge  of  his  cof- 
fee-cup, secretly  hungering  for  "mo- 
ther," to  say  something  brave  and  en- 
couraging. 

But  Mrs.  Ames  has  nothing  brave  and 
encouraging  to  say.  She  thinks  the  son 
is  right,  but  it  is  not  for  her  to  pro- 
nounce the  father  wrong.  She  sends  one 
imploring  look  after  the  stem-faced 
Judge,  which  unfortunately,  takes  effect 
only  upon  the  dingy  cord  and  tassel 
which  confines  Mr.  Ames's  dressing  gown 
loosely  about  his  waist 

Susie  pushes  her  plate  from  her  with 
a  peevish  shove.  Life  is  made  a  burden 
to  her  by  reason  of  "father's  iron  will 
and  Gus's  stupid  obstinacy." 

It  would  be  much  nicer,  and  more  com- 
fortable she  was  sure,  for  all  of  them,  if 
Gussy  would  only  do  as  father  wished  and 
be  a  minister.  Where  was  the  great  ob- 
jection? He  had  to  make  a  living  some 
how  or  other,  and  she  sure  was  being  a 
minister  was  a  very  easy  way,  and  then  it 
was  so  genteel.  And  Gussie  would  nev- 
er have  to  go  rusty  and  seedy  like  father. 
He  was  so  handsome  that  toe  women  of 
his  congregation  would  suffocate  him  in 
slippers  and  dressing  gowns,  and  white 
satin  stoles,  and  never  let  him  want  for 
anything;  she  only  wished  she  had  his 
eyes  and  his  opportunities. 

Augustus  looked  at  this  sister  of  his, 
who  was  so  flippantly  su ingesting  em- 
broidered slippers  and  white  satin  stoles, 
as  advantageous  offsets  to  the  darkest 
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mannerof  perjury,  with  a  sad  sense  of 
Susie's  11  ttsr  uDllKeness  to  a  sister  he 
knew  of,  a  sister  who  made  the  sunshine 
and  the  peace  of  a  home. 

But  as  long  as  Gussy  was  so  bent  up- 
on money-making  (and  she  was  sure 
money  must  be  a  deli^ichtful  thing  t.o 
have),  why  could  no^ father  give  up  for 
once  in  his  life  I  She  did  believe,  that 
right  under  that  roof,  where  it  was 
popularly  supposed  they  were  all  too 
ripe  for  heaven  to  feel  the  trials  of  earth, 
there  was  more  wretchedness  than  in  all 
the  town  besides. 

"Hush!  Sue.  Your  peevishness,  I  am 
sure,  18  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  that 
very  wretchedness." 

"Oh I  of  course  it  js  I;  I  am  the  root 
of  all  evil.  It  is  I  who  have  made  the 
house  like  a  grave-yard  by  refusing  to 
become  a  minister.  It  is  I  who  have 
been  stupifying  myself  with"— 

"Susan." 

She  halts  abashed,  to  see  befoi*e  her 
her  mother,  with  pale  face  and  reproach- 
ful eyes,  and  her  brother  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  her  cruel  sentence,  with  a 
darkly  flushed  brow,  and  flashing  eyes. 

"Father  is  waiting,  Augustus,"  Mrs. 
Ames  says  gently,  and  he  gets  up  and 
goes  away. 

He  found  his  father  seated  in  his  big 
leathern  chair— a  chair  which  has  taken 
in  a  certain  stiff,  stem  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  from  long  association  with  the 
unbending  rector  of  Wickam  Church. 
Mr.  Ames  does  not  proffer  a  seat  to  hi? 
son.  The  handsome  rebel  stands  before 
his  father,  one  hand  resting  lightly  on 
the  desk,  from  which  so  many  waiiiings 
of  the  wrath  to  come,  so  many  threats 
of  appalling  nature,  have  been  fulnun- 
ated,  waiting  for  the  question. 

"Well,  You  have  come  prepared 
with  your  answer  1  presume." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Go  on." 

There  is  no  token  of  agitation 
about  the  stem  oTd  rector,  unless, 
maybe,  it  was  in  a  certain  huskiness  of 
his  voice,  or  in  the  white  glistening 
knobs  of  his  knuckles,  which  show  what 
a  derce  grip  he  has  fastened  upon  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

"  1  cannot  do  as  you  wish  me  father. 
Forjjjive  what  you  choose  to  call  my  re- 
bellion, but  I  cannot  go  into  the  pul- 
pit." 

St.  John  Ames  gazed  into  the  deter- 
mined face  of  his  son  mutely,  but  with 


such  a  strange  white  agony  creeping 
slowly  up  over  his  stem  strong  face,  that 
Augustus  sprang  forward  in  alarm. 

"Back!  I  need  none  of  your  assis- 
tance; I  will  have  none.  I  have  asked  it 
but  once  in  your  life,  that  once  you  have 
refused  it  You  have  braved  me;  you, 
the  son  of  my  loins,  the  only  inhoriter  of 
my  name,  have  foiled  me  in  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  life.  It  is  heaven's  just  pun- 
ishment upon  me  for  forming  any  wish 
reaching  out  presumptuously  into  the 
future,  which  is  no  man's  laud  to  build 
upon.  You  have  heldVny  expressed  de- 
sire as  if  no  more  moment  than  the 
winds  that  blow  unheeded  about  your 
ears.  You  have  robbed  me  of  the  staff 
upon  which  I  had  hoped  to  lean  when 
my  strengh  failed  me  and  my  steps  tot- 
tered as  I  went  about  the  Master*s  work. 
When  they  brought  you  to  me  in  your 
swaddling  clothes,  I  took  you  in  my  arms 
and  I  blessed  you  and  I  blessed  God,  re- 
joicing with  exceeding  great  joy,  that  in 
His  goodness  He  had  seen  fit  to  send  me 
a  m$tn-child.  And  I  said  in  the  boast- 
fulness  of  my  sinful  heart,  I  am  not 
young,  this  child  has  come  to  me  to  be 
my  strong  and  tmsty  prop— to  finish,  it 
may  be,  the  works  of  my  hand  when 
God  calls  me  home.  In  this  hope  I 
reared  you— ^in  this  hope  I  have  lived 
until  this  hour.  Yon  defy  me— you  dis-  - 
obey  me— yet  One— whose  shoe-latchet 
earth's  best  and  mightiest  are  not  wor- 
thy to  unloose,  did  not  scorn  to  drain  the 
cup  of  mortal  agony  to  its  bitterest 
dre&rs  at  a  father's  bidding." 

"But  I  drivel.  You  have  abdicated  a 
son's  duties;  it  is  but  just  you  should 
forfeit  his  claims.  Henceforth,  you  are 
to  me  as  other  men— poor,  blind  stum- 
blers— to  be  saved  through  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  heart  to 
be  cleansed  through  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb— nothing  nearer,  nothing  dearer. 
You  understood  that  a  persistence  in 
your  disobedience  was  to  ab- 
solve me  from  all  future  responsibility 
upon  the  score  of  your  career  and  your 
support  V" 

"I  did  sir;  and  have  acted  upon  that 
understanding." 

"Have  acted?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  have  found  employ- 
ment as  assistant  cashier  in  Mr.  Lons- 
dale's banking  house." 

Great  cords  knotted  themselves  about 
the  rector's  wrinkled  forehead,  and  his 
face  flushed  to  a  deep  purple*  while  a 
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long  convulsiye  thrill  shook  his  whole 
frame.  Hope  died  hard  in  the  old  man's 
breast 

Untii  Augustus  made  that  calm,  prac- 
tical statement  of  what  he  had  actually 
done,  his  father  had  clung  to  the 
hope  that  when  the  boy  saw  in 
what  deadly  earnest  he  was,  the  old 
habit  of  almost  child-like  submission 
would  reassert  itself,  and  the  darling 
wish  of  his  heart  would  be  gratified. 
But  the  boy  stood  there  before  him, 
meting  him  out  new  coldness  for  the  old 
coldness,  new  sternnesss  or  the  old  stern- 
ness,  new  determination  for  the  old  iron 
determination  which  he  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  child  in  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, m  purity  of  soul,  but  in  sad  forget- 
f ulness  that  it  is  well  always  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy. 

'*  Did  I  understand  that  you  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale?"  He  finds 
voice  again,  but  it  is  a  pitifully  trem- 
bling and  husky  voice. 

"Yes,  father;  *have'  been  employed." 
The  young  man  speaks  very  gently  and 
very  patiently;  for,  in  presence  of  his 
father^ s  great  and  bitter  disappointment 
— how  great  and  how  bitter— the  rector 
(shaken  for  once  out  of  his  stony  reserve), 
betrays  in  his  trembling  voice,  in  his  al- 
most pleading  eyes.  Augustus  finds  it  in 
his  heart  to  forgive  all  the  weary,  by- 
gone years  that  have  been  crowded  so 
full  of  harsh  admonitions,  merciless  cen- 
sures and  bitter  reproaches  for  his  own 
youthful  sbort-comin$?s,  and  only  sees 
before  hira  the  father,  whose  pride  of 
will,  whose  dearest  wishes  have  been 
laid  low  through  his  agency.  So  it 
comes  very  easy  for  him  to  be  gentle  and 
patient  and  pitying. 

Along  silence.  In  which  the  minister's 
right  hand  rises  and  falls  upon  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  with  a  slow,  muffled  thud, 
as  if  he  were  nailing  down  the  coffin-lid, 
in  which  lay  his  dead  hope,  his  darling, 
pale  and  lifeless,  with  closed  lids  and 
frozen  puisnes. 

One  long,  convulsive  sigh  flutters 
through  his  tightly-closed  lips.  It  is  the 
father's  last  protest. 

When  he  speaks  again  all  the  sorrow- 
bom  softness  had  fled  his  face,  leaving 
it  cold,  and  stern  and  familiar. 

*'  It  will  be  hard  for  your  mother  to 
give  you  up." 

Augustus  starts  convulsively,  and  his 
bearded  lip  quivers:  "Father,  you 
would  not  be  so  merciless  V" 


"  Why  should  I  be  annoyed  with  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Timothy  Lonsdale's 
clerk?" 

"For  mother's  sake,  not  for  mine,  I 
ask  you  not  to  close  your  doors  against 
me." 

"Go I  You  have  gained  your  point  in 
a  mighty  matter.  Why  should  I  con- 
tend  with  you  over  a  little  one  ?  Wheth- 
er  you  occupy  a  room  in  this  house  or 
do  not,  is  a  matter  of  paltry  insignifi- 
cance.   I  am  tired,    I  wish  to  be  alone." 

Augustus  leaves  him,  and  goes  straight- 
way to  his  comforter. 

"Mother,  I  hope  I  have  been  lord  of 
myself.  I  think  she  would  have  smiled 
on  me  today.  But  it  has  been  an  ordeal;" 
and  then  he  tells  her  all  about  the  fate- 
ful interview  and  its  out-come. 

She  thanks  God  it  is  over,  and  is  grate- 
ful that  her  boy  is  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  parental  roof.  She  had 
feared  the  worst  from  her  husband's 
well-known  implacabdity. 

So  Augustus  goes  away  to  the  bank 
every  morning,  and  comes  home  every 
day  after  banking  hours  and  things  at 
the  parsonage  look  pretty  much  as  usual, 
excepting  that  between  father  and  sou 
runs  a  frozen  current  of  etiquette,  chill- 
ing nature's  warm  nulses  until  they  al- 
most cease  to  beat  at  all. 

The  f  ather^s  case  is  sadder  than  the 
son's— as  long  as  hope  lives,  the  heart 
cannot  die.  But  all  hope  in  the  future 
had  died  for  the  gray  minister,  when  he 
had  to  put  away  from  him  the  one  hooe 
of  having  his  son  Itibor  by  his  side  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  The  laborers  were  so 
few  I  But  henceforth,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  one  dreary  round  of  duty  be- 
fore him,  stretching  onward  until  it 
reached  the  peaceful  grave.  He  did  not 
repine  at  the  leaden  prospect;  only 
somehow,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  go  if  God 
should  see  fit  to  call  him  hence.  The  twi- 
light of  existence  had  closed  in  about  him. 

For  Augustus,  it  was  still  radiant  noon- 
day. And  far  up  in  the  skies,  just  now  a 
little  clouded,  by  reason  of  his  father's 
implacable  resentment,  the  sun  of  a 
brighteninfi:  present,  and  a  promising  fu- 
ture, shone  resplendently.  He  went 
about  the  new  order  of  things  bravely  at 
first,  nourished  by  hope  and  love,  but 
who  does  not  know  how  faint  the  heart 
will  grow  after-while,  and  how  wan  the 
cheek,  if  nothing  be  added  to  these  two 
for  the  soul's  sustenance. 
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So,  after  a  brave  while,  the  new  Augus- 
tus llaRged  a  httle,  and  nis  eyes  lost  their 
briifht  hopefulness,  and  his  step  its  elas- 
ticity. 

"  What  is  it,  my  son?"  asks  the  com- 
forter, laying;  a  caressing;  band  upon  her 
boy's  j;] owing  brow. 

'•  Mother,  it  all  begins  to  feel  so  much 
like  a  dream.  Never  to  see  her— never 
to  hear  her  sweet  voice— n«3ver  to  hear 
of  hor,  even— 1  beffin  to  wonder  if  there 
really  is  a  Lucy  Samuels,  or  if  1  have 
dreamed  it  all." 

'*  Why  not  write  to  her, "  suggests  the 
comforter,  daringly." 

*'Oh,  mother,  would  you?"  His  face 
grows  radiant  at  the  very  idea. 

'•1  would." 

And  the  same  mail  which  carries  out 
to  Miss  Samuels  an  humble,  imploring 
letter  from  the  son,  asking  just  for  an 
occasional  friendly  letter,  to  keep  his 
heart  from  starving,  carries,  also,  a  let- 
ter from  the  mother,  written  and  des- 
patched with  more  secrcsy  than  in  all 
her  poor  simple  life  Maria  Ames  had 
ever  before  practised. 

This  is  the  letter  which  she  wrote  with 
Bucb  nervous  trembling,  and  stole  guilt- 
ily out  of  the  house  to  mail  with  hei 
own  hands. 

*'My  Dear  Miss  Samuels:— I  know  I 
am  doiog  a  very  unusual  thine;  In  the  writing; 
of  t.h'8  letter.  Maybe,  an  UDpreredeoted 
Miins;  but  I  do  unt  believe  you  are  one  of 
ibo9o  com  noon-place  e^rlH  who  must  have  a 
well-GstabMshed  precedent  for  every  word 
and  act.  Head  this  leuer,  whatever  ynu  may 
tbiiik  of  the  writer,  please,  patiently  and 
carefullj;  for  I  nm  afraid  it8  full  import  may 
not  come  to  you  at  a  firsiiora  eareiesn  reading. 

Mv  only  and  very  dear  Bon.  Ansustus,  has 
returned  from  your  neighborhood,  trans- 
forme  1  from  a  Rad-fared.  dreasiine.  aimless* 
hoy  info  a  happy,  resolute,  and  hopeful  man 
Transformed,  dear  Miss  Samuels,  by  his 
overmjistering  affection  for  voursMlf.  I  do 
nut  know  you,  but  I  do  kuow  your  family, 
and  Iran  imarrine  vhat  manm-r  of  girl  it  is, 
who  has  gained  such  boundless  intluence 
over  mv  son's  wayward  nature. 

Aiipnsius  has  been  the  source  of  much 
mentnl  anxiety  and  grave  distress  to  his  fam- 
ily. It.  is  not  easy  for  a  mother  to  aoknowl- 
edce  that  her  patient  love,  her  f»»rvid  pravers, 
fcer  tender  expostularions,  have  all  faile<J  to 
accomplish,  \«'bat  vou,  with  your  sweet  face 
and  kind  wordn  have  acoomnlished,  perhaps 
uncoD.'*ciouslv,  perhaps  unwillingly.  Iliave 
been  careful  to  extract  from  my  son  every 
word  of  yourg,  which,  in  b's  blinded  love,  he 


construes  into  encouragemADt.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  your  gentle  expressions  to  war- 
rant bis  bounding  hope,  that  Eiome  day  or 
other,  when  be  has  made  bis  mark  in  the 
world,  your  band  will  be  the  reward  of  his 
patient  devotedness. 

But  bis  delusion  Is  his  salvation.  It  is  the 
dread  that,  lie  may  come  to  see  things  as  I  see 
them,  which  inspires  me  with  the  daring  to 
writs  this  letter  to  you. 

The  fond  hope  of  some  day  calling  you 
his  wife  is  all  the  foundation  of  his 
new  strength,  manliUKSd,  and  resolution. 
Be  pitiful,  and  leave  hi.m  bis  dear  delusion; 
for  awhile,  at  least.  Then,  maybe,  grown 
strong  through  love,  he  may  be  better  able  to 
bear  a  crushing  truth  manfully. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  manner  of 
woman  it  is,  who  asks  you  to  stoop  to  oecen- 
tion,  that  her  son  may  he  spareil  a  pang!  I 
pause,  and  wonder  if  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
wrong.  I  hardly  know.  What  with  a  moth- 
er's intense  yearning  over  an  erring  son, 
what,  with  the  sad  recollection  of  how  power- 
less her  own  efforts  have  proven,  maybe  I 
am  getting  right  and  wrong  confused.  Gki  to 
your  brother.  I  know  him.  Pure,  strong, 
without  fear,  and  without  reproach.  Ask  him 
if  be  'wanted  to  medicine  a  sick  soni — if  be 
would  not  tenderly  leave  it  a  cberished  delu- 
sion— rather  than  start  it  into  torturing  knowl- 
edge  of  the  truth,  simply  because  it  was  the 
truth. 

I  do  not  share  my  son's  hope  that  you  will 
ever  be  his  wife.  I  can  detect  in  all  he  has 
told  me  nothing  but  the  fervid  beat  of  bis 
own  passion  infusing  a  factitious  warmth  in- 
to vour  gentle  expressions  of  friendship. 

But  I,  his  mo..her,  who  have  tremblingly 
watched  him,  vacillating  between  the  poles 
of  negative  goodness  and  posirive  evil, 
stretch  out  my  hand  eagerly  to  you  as  to  a 
powerful  ally  in  iny  child's  salvation.  *  Let 
him  dream  on,  sweet  girl.  Do  not  awaken 
him  yet  a  little  while,  and  a  mother's  fervent 
blessing  will  attend  you  all  .your  days. 

Yon  will  think  my  daring  culminates  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  know  it  his  intention  to  ask 
vou  to  write  to  him  now  and  then.  Will  you 
not.  do  it  ?  Grant  his  request,  and  God's  bles- 
sing will  be  upon  you  as  upon  a  good,  brave 
girl,  who  has  stepped  a  little  way  off  the  beat- 
en highway  of  custom  to  cheer  and  strength- 
en a  fellow-creaiure,  whose  need  of  such 
cheer  and  strength  is  very  sore.  Panlon  this 
letter,  written  by  a  moth«-r,  pleading  for  her 
son's  earthly  redemption." 

When  IjUcv  Samuels  read  this  letter, 
she  let  fall  uv>on  the  mother's  plea  a  few 
gentle,  pitymg  tears,  and  she  made  the 
*on's  heart  glad  by  a  calm,  cordial,  friend- 
ly response  to  his  entreaties  for  a  corro- 
spondence. 
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OHAFTEE  XXIV. 

HATUBB'S    TEAOHIKOS. 

**Tb  blm.  wbo  In  tbe  love  of  Datore  boldn 
Coram  anion  witb    ber  Tlslble  forms,  sbe  speaks 
A  TarloQs  language." 
—BrycMt. 

It  was  Sunday.  December's  first-born. 
A  radiant,  briebt-browed  berald,  usher- 
ing in  the  month,  most  honored  of  hi$;h 
heaven,  with  a  glory  of  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  which  seemed  mutely  proclaiming 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  that  Christ- 
endom's jubilee  was  coming  on  apace. 

It  was  a  day  to  make  the  bare  fact  of 
existence  a  source  of  pleasurable  con- 
templation. So  Delphine  Staunton  found 
it^  as  throwing  open  her  shutters,  she 
flung  herself  upon  the  low,  old-fashioned 
window-seat,  drinking  in  the  fresh,  in- 
vigorating air,  while  her  gaze  wandared 
abstractedly  over  all  her  small  demesne. 

The  grand  old  forest  trees  ("the  one 
glory  of  the  place,"  she  called  them) 
were  leafless  now,  their  shivering  bran- 
ches sparsely  clothed  with  long  fringes 
of  Spanish  moss,  and  through  them  she 
could  see  the  little  bayou  which  curved 
round  about  the  slight  eminence  on 
which  the  house  was  built  Its  waters 
looked  dark  and  sombre  enough,  when 
the  willow  and  cypress  clasped  shadowy 
hands  across  its  bosom;  but  now,  with 
God's  bright  sunlight  falling  unhindered 
upon  its  dimpling  face,  they  danced  and 
rippled  joyously,  as  if  in  the  fullness  of 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance.  The 
field  larks,  grown  bold  from  long-time  se- 
curity, scudded  busily  tbie  way  and  that 
way,  through  the  short-brown  stubble, 
congratulating  each  other  upon  the  bril- 
liant coup-de-(frace,  December  had  dealt 
the  rains  and  winds  which  had  made  ex- 
istence so  dreary  to  them.  The  red- 
cap ucd  wood-peckers  hammered  away 
noisily,  in  scandalous  disregard  that  it 
was  Sunday,  and  that  in  it  they  should  do 
no  manner  of  work. 

All  nature  was  redolent  with  earnest, 
solemn,  tender  meaning. 

J3ut  Nature's  Bible  teachings  are  lost 
upon  tbe  very  young.  In  life's  earlier 
▼ears  Ego  assumes  proportions  which 
fills  the  moral  vision  to  the  exclusion  of 
mightier  things. 

The  want«  of  the  present^  the  hopes 
of  tbe  future,  loom  to  big  for  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleioade8,the  pathos  of 
a  fading  leaf,  the  dying  glory  of  the 
grass,  to  pierce  the  clogged  senses.   It  is 


ooly  m  later  years  when  it  gradually 
comes  to  us  to  know  that,  after  all,  nature 
is  not  our  hand-maiden,  the  world  is  not 
our  foot-stool;  when  we  come  out  of  our 
shrunken  ego,  and  are  lowly  enough  to 
learn  wisdom  of  a  blade  of  grass,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  lilies  ot  the 
field,  that  nature  speaks  to  us  in  her 
grandest  voice,  like  some  mighty  orator 
at  his  beet»  when  conscious  that  he 
speaks  to  thos«)  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  will  hear. 

This  is  the  why  that  Delphine,  with 
the  great  Book  of  Lessons  spread  open 
there  before  her,  gazing  upon  it  with 
tbe  body's  eye  alone  (i^l^e  some  idle 
school  child,  over  the  task  too  abstruse), 
saw  no  new  meaning  m  the  bnghtly- 
illumined  page.  She  only  felt  vaguely 
t^at  the  yoke  she  thought  so  heavy 
pressed  lighter  than  was  its  wont 
Somehow,  life  seemed  a  good  and  pleas- 
ant thing  to  have. 

She  was  so  young,  and  life  was  so 
empty  of  meaning  outside  its  personal 
bearing,  so  full  of  her  small  sorrows  and 
smaller  joys;  there  was  so  much  m  that 
personal  life  for  her  puny  will  to  direct 
and  settle,  that  she  may  be  pardoned 
the  egoism  which  disqualified  her  for 
anything  better  than  a  sort  of  sensuous 
pagan  delight  in  the  radiant  glory  of 
that  Sunday  morning. 

The  day  was  so  brightly  inviting,  that 
she  wished  there  was  some  one  there  to 
help  her  enjoy  it  Some  one  a  little  high- 
er in  the  intellectual  scale,  than  Blucher, 
to  go  out  with  her  into  the  blessed  sun- 
shine, to  keep  the  day  holy  in  old  di-nid- 
Ical  style,  under  the  branching  oaks. 
When  she  finally  left  her  window,  it  was 
with  a  great  heart-hunger  for  this  some 
one,  impelling  her  to  make  one  mighty 
effort  to  gratify  poor  humanity's  great- 
est need— the  need  of  sympathy. 

Where  should  she  turn  for  it?  To  her 
faithful  old  sergeant V  Poor  "Dan"— 
big-hearted,  loyal,  simple  Dan.  He  was 
bubbling  over  with  sympathy  of  a  cer- 
tain common  sort  If  nhe  did  but  tread 
on  a  sharp  pebble,  or  contract  her  brow 
with  transient  pain,  ho  was  prompt  with 
sympathetic  words  and  sundry  useful 
suggestions  about  poultices  and  lotions. 
But  of  that  higher  sympathy,  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  fine  natures,  which  can 
attune  two  souls  to  one  sweet  melody, 
which  can  catch  tbe  glancing  meteor  as 
you  catch  it,  hear  a  grand  burst  of  elo- 
quence  with  your  ears,  he  was  as  utterly 
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devoid  as  Blncher's  self.  His  mother  I 
She  mij^ht  as  well  demand  sympathy 
of  a  wet  blanket  Did  not  Mother 
Dan  bury  make  it  a  pious  rule  to  quench 
every  burst  of  enthusiasm  over  earth's 
fading  glories,  by  a  solemn  reminder: 
That  a  soul  to  save  she  had;  a  God  to 
glorify?  Iler  own  mother!  Ah  I  surely 
there  she  had  a  ri^ht  to  look  lor  it 
Maybe  she  had  never  gone  about  procur- 
ing it  the  true  way. 

Delphine  Staunton  had  never  known 
a  real  mother,  but  her  ideal  mother  had 
been  a  sort  of  glorious  and  glorified  com- 
pound of  gentleness,  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience. Some  one  who  would  come  to  her 
when  physical  pain  racked  her  frame, 
and  by  the  magic  of  a  cool,  soft  hand, 
lull  every  tortured  nerve  to  rest  Some- 
one who,  when  life  looked  dark  (and,  oh  I 
bow  dark  it  can  look  in  the  passionate 
years  of  youth  I)  could  exorcise  the  spirit 
of  gloom  with  words  of  comforting  wi^ 
dom.  Some  one  to  whom  it  would  be 
altogether  pleasant  and  easy  to  pour 
out  one's  soul,  never  doubting  that  one's 
sorrows  would  be  shared,  one's  pleas- 
ures doubled  at  each  outpouring. 

All  this  she  had  known  when  it  was 
not  her  birthright  All  this  might  she 
not  know  again?  She  would  ask. 
Perhaps  she  would  receive. 

Mrs.  Staunton  was  still  in  her  bed- 
room, whence  she  never  emerged  before 
ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time,  she  threw  Mother  Danbury's  sys- 
tematic soul  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  in- 
dignation, by  partakmg  of  a  lonely  de- 
jeun^  a  la  fourcheite^  a  cup  of  cq/e  noir^  be- 
ing all  her  civilized  stomach  could  digest, 
at  the  barbarous  hour  the  family  break- 
fasted. 

Coming  straight  from  her  breezy  out- 
look at  the  window,  Delphine  could 
hardly  distinguish  objects  in  the  sedu- 
lously-darkened chamber.  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton did  not  affect  the  prying  sunbeams. 
They  were  naughty,  tell-tale  children, 
ready  to  gossip  about  crows'  feet,  and 
wrinkles,  and  yellow  skins,  which  art, 
kinder  than  nature,  helped  her  hide. 
But  the  d&ughter  knew  that  pomewhere 
within  that  dingy  chamber  (a  perfect 
chaos  of  discarded  robes,  cast-off  slip- 
pers, powders,  perfumes,  pomades, 
French  novels,  false  hair,  and 
other  component  parts  of  a 
passe  female)  she  would  find  her  mother, 
carelessly  enveloped  in  a  morning  dress, 
whose  silken  facings,  furnished  a  tabu- 


lar statement  of  the  number  of  cups  of 
coffee  which  the  lady  had  partaken  of  in 
true  oriental  style— reclining,  but  not 
with  Onoutal  deftness. 

"Mother,  is  not  this  day  tempting 
enough  to  beguile  you  out  of  your  dark 
seclusion  ?  It  is  a  delicious,  crisp  morn- 
ing. You  cannot  help  enjoying  it" 
she  says,  sending  her  voice  towards  the 
darkest  comer,  where  she  knows  the  sofa 
to  be  locatod. 

Mrs.  Staunton  slips  her  finger  between 
the  pages  of  her  novel,  aud  executes  a 
deliberate  yawn,  before  replying: 

'•  My  sweet  daughter,  when  will  you 
learn,  that  poor  mamma  is  not  strong  find 
vigirouB,  and  buxom,  as  is  her  country- 
raised  girl?  As  it  is,  I  rise  far  to  early 
for  my  health's  good.  But  to  go  out  in- 
to your  crisp,  delicious  day— as  my  ab- 
surd darling  calls  it  would  soon  put 
your  troublesome  mamma  out  of  every- 
body's way." 

••  I  thought,"  says  the  daughter,  hope 
dying  out  of  her  voice,  "I  might  prevail 
on  you  to  go  with  me  to  hear  Mr.  Sam- 
uels." 

•*  To  your  little  house  that  you  call  a 
church!  My  poor  neglected  one,  grown 
up  in  such  utter  ignorance,  that  there  is 
but  one  church,  and  that  one  under  the 
direct  government  of  our  holy  father— 
the  successor  to  St  Peter— the  Prince  of 
Apostles,  with  whom  your  pretty-faced 
M.  Samuels  has  nothing  in  common. 
My  sweet  child,  mamma  would  commit 
a  sm  in  granting  that  request  of  yours." 

"13 ut  you  have  seen  so  little  of  the 
country." 

•*So  little,  ma  ckere,  I  have  seen  your 
black  mud;  I  have  seen  your  big,  ugly, 
frowning  trees;  Ihave  seen  your  tumble- 
down homes;  I  have  seen  your  fat 
kine  and  your  lean  kine.  Have  I  left 
anything  unseen?  Bah  I  To  think  my 
splendid  William  could  have  come  out 
of  such  a  bog.  I  wonder  not  that  he 
turned  his  back  upon  it  forever,  and 
adopted  my  beautiful  France  for 
his  country.  Ah !  My  poor  little  daugh- 
ter if  you  could  but—" 

But  Delphine  had  already  grown 
weary  of  unkindly  comparisons  between 
her  native  primitive  woods  and  the  civ- 
ilized garden-spots  of  her  mother^s 
beautiful  France,  of  Paris  versus 
Wickam,  of  Frenchman  vice  Ameri- 
cans.   So  she  interposed  a  quick: 

"Then  you  will  not  ome  with  me," 

"  No,  Delphine,  mine.  I  shall  not  leave 
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my  room  until  compelled  to  by  the  ar- 
riyal  of  your  babe  of  the  woods— that  su- 
perb M.  Emile.  You  remember  he 
dines  with  us  today  by  appointment.*' 

**  I  remember/'  says  Delphine,  a  little 
coldly.  '*But  please,  mother,  do  not  use 
that  little  'your'  so  often  in  connec- 
tion with  myself  and  M.  Girardeau.'* 

••  Why  not?  Is  he  not  yours  by  right 
of  didcovery  ?  Bid  you  not  find  him  in  the 
woods  sick,  and  bring  him  home,  and 
nurse  him  well,  like  a  pretty  little  Sa- 
maritan ?" 

"  Yes,"  says  Delphine,  with  a  hght 
scornful  laush.  "But  I  think  1 09<red 
him  some  compensation  for  the  mal- 
treatment he  received  at  Dan's  handb  on 
my  account." 

"'And  which  he  has  forgiven  so  nobly. 
Now,  there  is  a  mdn  for  y  u— so  elegant, 
so  refined,  so  rechercJU  (if  I  may  use  the 
word)  from  the  curl  of  his  lovely  mus- 
tache, to  the  toe  of  his  tiny  boots." 

"His  \H}\iBh  I  admit;  it  is  as  patent  as 
that  upon  his  boots.  His  manliness  is 
not  so  apparreut." 

"And  why?"  asks  Madame,  tartly, 
hoisting  the  national  fiag  in  defence  of 
her  countryman—he  was  French— ergo, 
he  was  faultless. 

Delphine  declines  accepting  M.  Gir- 
ardeau as  sufiicient  excuse  for  sharp 
words. 

"There,  mother,  do  not  become  ex- 
cited over  your  pet.  I  am  glad  M.  Gir- 
ardeau's company  gives  you  pleasure,  as 
it  is  natural  it  should;  you,  so  far  away 
from  your  own  country,  and  he  the  only 
one  you  can  converse  comfortably  with, 
and  as  your  friend,  he  will  always  bo 
most  welcome.  But,  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  see  anything  very  admirable 
about  the  young  gentleman." 

"No.  Your  clumsy,  ill-bred  Max  1 
suppose  is  your  superb.  A  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  address  a  lady; 
a  man  who  constituted  himself  an  ama- 
teur detective  to  prove  your  own  mother 
a  pickpocket  and  an  im poster." 

Grown  used  now  to  the  darkness,  Del- 
phine can  see  the  dark,  angry  flush, 
which  reddens  her  mother's  face— can 
see  the  loosly-robed  form  quivering 
with  passion,  and  the  attenuated  hand 
coiled  up  into  a  vindictive  little  fist. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  in  her  raare,  has  forgot- 
ten that  Delphine  knows  nothing  of  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  which  she  excited 
upon  her  arrival.  In  mercy  it  had  been 
kept  fix>m  her.     She  is  reminded  by 


the  girl's  startled  eyes  and  her  bewil- 
dered— 

"  Mr.  Mon^an  did  what,  mother?" 

"There I  Bah!  I  have  been  foolish. 
I  have  talked  nonsense.  Your  Mr.  Max 
is  a  very  good  man.  But  my  M  Emile  is 
a  better.  Gro,  now.  I  will  not  talk  any 
more." 

Delphine  was  very  willing  to  go.  She 
had  asked  and  she  had  not  received.  She 
had  reached  the  door,  when  her  mother 
recalled  her. 

"My  daughter"— the  voice  was  so  seri- 
ous, so  grave  indeed,  that  Delia  turned, 
in  eager  hope  of  hearing  some  explana* 
tion  of  that  strange  speech  about  Max. 

"Well,  mother!" 

"Could  you  not,  will  you  not,  try,  for 
my  sake,  dear  child,  to  prevail  upon 
Mother  Jeremiah  to  discard  the  odious 
frying-pan  today,  and  give  us  a  little  less 
boiling  lard  for  our  dinner.  Mamma 
will  feel  so  grateful." 

Chilled  and  disgusted.  Delphine 
turned  from  the  door  which  she  had  en- 
tered in  search  of  the  higher  sympa- 
thy. 

Her  mother's  wishes  respecting  the 
dinner,  were  dutifully  conveyed  to 
Mother  Danbury,  whose  lugubrious 
habit  of  lamenting  had  gained  for  her 
from  the  flippant  Frenchwoman  the 
soubriquet  of  Mother  Jeremiah. 

Then  she  and  Dan  and  Mother  Dan- 
bury  went  out  together  to  walk  through 
the  woods  to  Mr.  Samuels'  little  church. 

Somehow,  the  glory  of  the  day  had  de- 
parted, and  she  walked  very  silently 
along,  between  her  two  humble  friends, 
drawing  irrepressible  comparisons  be- 
tween the  woman  she  had  just  left,  ly- 
ing in  a  greasy  morning  dress,  reading  a 
French  novel,  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  confusion;  and  Eleanor  Morgan- 
stately,  calm-eyed,  wise  Eleanor  Mor- 
gan. 

She  went  through  the  morning  service 
with  a  dreary  indifference,  and  settled 
herself  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  caring 
very  little  beforehand  what  its  purport 
might  be. 

"It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth." 

She  started  and  turned  her  lustrous 
eyes  full  upon  the  minister's  gentle  face. 
Was  he  preaching  at  her?  Had  he  dived 
into  her  soul  and  brought  up  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  found  her  yoke  heavy  to 
bear?  Was  it  her  burden  that  had  fur- 
nished him  a  text?   Was  it  her  he  want- 
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ed  to  comfort^  by  showing  how  it  was 
good  that  she  should  bear  it  uow  in  the 
days  of  her  youth.  She  almost  expected 
to  see  those  holy,  tender  eyes,  turn  piti- 
ingly  upon  her.  But  when  she  saw  them 
glance  calmly,  lovingly  around,  taking  in 
all  his  little  flock,  addres^ng  his  words 
of  comfort  to  all  who  bent  beneath  this 
world's  heavy  yoke  with  the  light  of  a 
great  wide-reaching,  pity-shining  about 
him,  like  a  halo,  she  bowed  her  head 
abashed  and  humbled— blushing  for  her 
own  egoism— for  she  knew  then,  that 
not  she  alone,  bent  beneath  a  rod— and 
she  was  youag— it  was  well— he  said— 
that  she  should  bear  the  yoke  in  her 
youth. 

Perhaps!  But  who  will  refuse  a  dole 
of  pity  to  the  young  heart  called  upon 
so  suddenly  to  see  its  excellence,  when  all 
the  time  she  is  but  conscious  that  it 
presses  very  sore,  and  the  tender  flesh 
rebels  and  quivers  in  impotent  but  nat- 
ural rebellion. 


OHAPTEB  XXV. 

CHILDBEN  OF  mQUITY. 

"  He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down." 

•^Drt/den, 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton reluctantly  laid  aside  her  novel  and 
prepared  to  manufacture  herself  for  the 
day.  An  operation  which  consumed 
daily  two  or  three  hours  of  precious 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  those  less  valua- 
ble commodities,  serious  meditation  and 
absorption  of  soul. 

The  announcement  that  M.  Emile  Gir- 
ardeau was  below  in  no  manner  hastened 
her  deliberate  movements,  ** Presently," 
she  said,  turning  her  head  slightly  to- 
wards the  small  ebony  messenger  who 
made  the  announcement^  revealing  a 
face  pearl-tint  and  saffron  by  sections. 

Satisfied,  finally,  with  her  own  vastly 
improved  apoearance  (for  since  Mrs. 
Wcyland's  supervision  of  herself  and  her 
toilette,  the  greasy  shabbiness  had  all 
disappeared),  she  glided  down  the  car- 
peted stairway  with  her  own  cat-like 
noiselessness,  to  surprise  her  visitor, 
standing  in  the  rapt  adoration  of  a  devo- 
tee bbtore  a  framed  likeness  of  pretty 
Lucy  Samuels. 

'*  Ckarmante,  n'est-cepasf  "  says  a  spite- 
ful voice  close  to  his  ear,  and  M.  Girar- 
deau turns  to  greet  his  hostess. 


Mrs.  Staunton  led  the  way  to  a  sofa, 
intimating  by  a  gracious  wave  of  her 
hand  that  he  was  to  shaire  it  with  her. 

••  You  come,  reluctantly  at  a  late  hour, 
to  give  a  reiK)rt  of  your  progress,"  Mrs. 
Staunton  says,  addressing  herself  to  her 
visitor  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
tartly  peremptory  voice  of  a  privileged 
monitor. 

M.  Gii*ardeau  glanced  about  him  care- 
fully. 

He  need  not— they  have  the  house  all 
to  themselves.  Blucher,  sunning  himself 
upon  the  front  steps,  and  the  colored 
waif  who  bad  opened  the  door  to  him, 
being  the  only  breathing  things  besides 
themselves,  and  neither  Blucher  nor  To- 
ny  are  French  scholars. 

••Suppose  1  tell  you  I  have  no  progress 
to  report." 

••  You  dare  not  tell  me  so.  I  have  wait- 
ed long  for  this  opportunity.  Now  I 
will  hear  it  all." 

••And  yet,  now  that  the  opportunity 
has  come,  you  make  it  so  late  that  all 
the  good  church  people  will  be  back  up- 
on us  before  we  have  begun  to  talk." 

•'No,  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
They  stay  to  dnnk  their  whie  and  eat 
their  bread,  which  they  call  communing. 
We  have  plenty  of  time  before  us. 
Come!  How  have  you  progressed." 

••In  a  knowledge  of  this  villainous 
language,  passably;  in  a  great  disgust 
for  myself,  rapidly;  in  your  handsome 
daughter's  favor,  not  at  all,  I  fear  me." 

••That  is  not  stratge.  I  see  you  here 
but  seldom." 

••Until  Made  me' s  arrival,  the  proprie- 
tress forbade.  Mile.  Staunton  is  a  very 
maiden  of  snow.  While  I  was  sick  and 
helpless  she  was  good  and  tender.  When 
I  got  well  and—" 

••Dangerousl"  Madam  interpolates, 
scornfully. 

••She  froze  into  a  beautiful  statue  of 
snow." 

••  What  means  have  you  adopted  for 
melting  that  snow?  For  melted,  you 
know,  it  must  be." 

••Every  means  which  courtesy  and 
American  etiquette  would  allow." 

•'  Emile,  do  not  try  to  deceive  me.  It 
is  worse  than  useless.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  can  tell  me  how  things  stand.  You 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  wrong  Rirl. 
Very  well.  I  make  no  objection.  You 
may  love  whom  you  please,  and  as  many 
as  you  please;  but  you  cannot  marry 
whom  you  please  nor  as  many  as  you 
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please.  Give  yonr  pretty,  golden-bair 
saint  all  your  poor,  little,  battered-up 
heart,  but  your  hand  belongs  to  Del- 
pfaine  Staunton." 

The  Frenchman's  cane  was  tracing 
tipsy  hleroGTlyphics  all  over  the  carpet 
while  she  was  speaking,  and  when  she 
ceased,  it  pointed  her  sentence  with  a 
sonorous  period. 

"  Are  you  not  yet  satisfied  ?  You  have 
your  daughter.  Why  trouble  yourself 
about  me?  Let  me  go,  and  1  promise 
on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  never  to 
molesc  you  by  word  or  deed." 

"On  the  honor  of  a  gentleman T  Oh, 
you  silly  boy.  There,  no  more  nonsense. 
I  cannot  grant  you  many  such  interviews 
as  this,  for  I  do  not  know  you.  I  never 
saw  you  before  my  daughter  introduced 
you  to  me  in  this  very  dingy,  old  room. 
Bah  I  these  Southern  Americans.  What 
dotbey  know  of  life?  They  have  their 
big  bodies  of  land,  they  have  their  big 
crowds  of  blacks,  they  live  in  their  tum- 
ble-down houses,  they  fare  woroe  than 
the  shopkeepers  of  Paris— and  they  call 
it  living." 

"  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  our  busi- 
ness?" asks  the  Frenchman,  looking  sul- 
len and  speaking  rudely. 

"True,  nothing.  But  when  you  and 
my  daughter  are  married,  we  will 
change  all  that  As  you  say,  I  have  my 
daughter.  And  when  that  daughter  is 
properly  married,  my  comfort  for  life 
will  be  secured.  Remember  our  con- 
tract" 

'M  am  not  apt  to  forget  it,  with  you 
for  my  Mephistopheles." 

"Maybe,  no.  But  I  can  detect  signs 
of  restlessness  about  you  which  must  be 
calmed,  else  restlessness  may  give  birth 
to  an  ugly  and  troublesome  offspring  of 
resistance,  treachery,  and  betrayal." 

"1  have  told  you,  you  need  not  fear 
me.  All  I  ask  is  freedom  to  follow  my 
newer  and  better  incUnations." 

''Freedom  is  just  what  you  cannot 
have." 

•*  I  thought  it  was  to  be  one  or  the 
other— you  or  1— a  husband  or  a 
mother?" 

'*  Mutual  safety  demands  that  it  should 
be  both." 

"  WTiat  avail  my  daugter*8  big  fortune 
unless  1  marry  her  to  a  husband  of  my 
own  choice?  You,  a  pon  of  ta  belle 
France  should  find  it  come  natural  to 
have  a  parent  settle  these  little  affaires 
decoeur" 


"But  Mademoiselle's  self  I  I  have 
reason  to  like  hei.  She  is  a  brave,  splen- 
did girL  She  has  been  kind  to  me.  What 
has  she  done  to  me  that  I  should  cross 
the  wide  ocean  to  meddle  thus  imperti- 
nently with  hor  lot  in  life?  " 

*'  Emile  Girardeau,  you  have  been  just 
long  enough  with  those  hymn-singing, 
prasring  Samuels  to  become  white  11  v- 
ered  and  putty-souled,  like  them.  Your 
neiTes  are  all  melted  into  wax.  This 
thing  was  all  arranged  long  aga  You 
dare  not  recede.  In  France  we  do  not 
recognize  a  daughter's  preference.  In 
due  course  of  time  you  ask,  and  she  shall 
say  *  yes.'  You  know  that  you  dare  not 
oppose  me." 

"  How  about  Madame's  self?  " 

''Madame  is  secure;  you  cannot  in- 
jure her." 

A  stare  of  astonishment,  not  unmingled 
with  a  certain  look  of  fear,  was  fastened 
on  her  face  by  her  countryman. 

"Bead  thatl"  She  flung  a  printed  slip 
of  paper  into  his  lap. 

As  he  read  he  turned  very  white,  and 
when  he  handed  it  back  there  was  that 
cowed  look  about  the  man  that  one  may 
notice  about  a  completely  conquered 
hound. 

"Now  then,  no  more  disagreeables  for 
today.  It  was  a  oitter  dose,  but  I  had 
to  administer  it  by  way  of  anodyne. 
You  were  growing  restless.  What  were 
we  talking  about?  Oh,  my  daughter. 
If  she  had  her  own  way  she  would  even- 
tually give  her  hand  and  fortune  to 
M.  Max.  That  she  shall  never  do.  I 
hate  him.  He  doubted  me,  and  he  was 
not  gentleman  enough  to  hide  his 
doubts," 

"Doubted  you  I  Monstrous!'*  (Con- 
quered hounds  will  sometimes  snarl  and 
snap  in  an  impotent  fashion,  you  per- 
ceive). 

"Come !  M.  Emile  is  not  m  a  uleasant 
humor.  He  must  be  in  one  before  his 
intended  wife  comes  home,  else,  I  fear, 
his  wooing  will  speed  but  poorly." 

•*  Madame  I  "—Emile  Girardeau  raised 
his  eyes  towards  Mrs.  Staunton  (who 
had  risen,  and  was  standing  over 
him,  with  a  beseeching  look  in  them)— 
"I  have  done  much  for  you— 
enough  to  damn  me  eternally;  for  you, 
or,  to  put  it  more  justly,  at  your  instiga- 
tion,  I  stooped  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  to  deceptions,  lies,  and  treachery. 
When  I  left  my  master's  oflice  it  waji 
with  the  proud  consciousuess  that  he  be- 
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lieved  in  me.  For  gold  I  have  sold  my 
soul.  The  gold  is  not  yet  mine;  the  con- 
tract may  yet  be  nullified;  let  us  enter 
into  a  new  one." 

A  laugh  full  of  scorn  interrupted  him, 
and  once  more  that  hideous  paner  was 
unfolded  in  Mrs.  Staunton's  hand« 
while  she  said,  with  biting  emphasis: 

"lam  afraid  Monsieur  did  not  read 
this  paragraph  carefully  enouj^h.  His 
knowledge  of  English  is  imperfect.  I 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  reading;  it  to 
him,  for  it  is  necessary  for  his  welfare 
that  he  should  understand  how  easily  I 
can  send  the  information  demanded  by 
this  'Notice'  to  the  first  police  station. 
And  just  think  how  the  ugly  story  would 
sound  in  pretty,  golden-haired  Lucy's 
ears  I" 

The  terror  inspired  by  her  horrible 
suggestion  wrunji:  great  drops  of  mortal 
agony  from  the  pallid  brow  of  the  man 
before  her. 

'*BahI  We  grow  theatrical  when  we 
should  be  business-like  and  cool.  You 
are  but  a  clumsy  tool,  after  all,  Emtle.  I 
had  a  better  opinion  of  you.  But  come, 
you  were  never  known  to  have  nerve  for 
much  until  you  had  gone  to  the  brandy- 
bottle  for  it." 

The  Frenchman  did  not  await  a  second 
bidding.  Following  his  hostess  into  the 
adjoining  room,  he  watched  her  motions 
with  feverish  eagerness,  as  she  unlocked 
her  private  escritoire  and  extracted 
from  it  a  small  wicker  flask,  full  of  the 
nerve-strengthening  liquor. 

Mrs.  Staunton  filled  two  glasses  equal- 
ly full,  offered  one  to  her  guest,  clinked 
her  own  merrily  against  it,  and  with  the 
rollicking  air  of  a  vicandiei'e,  tossed  it  off 
to  the  last  drop. 

"There's  to  stratagem  and  spoil," 
says  the  mvandieref  wiping  her  stained 
lips  upon  a  dainty  bit  of  cambric. 

"And  to  treason,"  mutters  Emile  Gir- 
ardeau, draining  his  glass  with  feverish 
eagerness. 

"  Now,  then,  we  can  talk  more  comfor- 
tably. M.  Garc^on  will  not  have  the  va- 
pors any  more  today.  Life  looks  differ- 
ently after  the  first  glass  of  brandy. 
That  is,  if  the  brandy  is  the  right  sort 
It  is  all  in  the  quality  of  your  drink,  my 
boy,  whether  the  world  is  a  heaven  or 
a  hell— life  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  My 
brandy  is  good— life  will  look  pleasant  to 
you  today.  You  love  your  blue-eyed 
Lucy  Samuels?" 

"Byheavens^I  do  I" 


"You  cannot  marry  her.  Monsieur; 
Max  loves  my  daughter;  he  cannot  mar- 
ry her.  So  where  is  your  case  so 
hard?  It  is  the  case  of  half  the  men 
alive." 
"  Now  talk  to  me  about  yourself." 

Cheered  by  the  brandy,  M.  Girardeau 
cast  care  to  the  dogs,  and  when,  some  lit- 
tle time  after,  Delphine  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room,  calm  and  lily-pure,  in 
happy  unconsciousness  that  they,  her 
mother  and  the  man  she  had  tended  in 
sickness  so  assidiously,  had  spent  that 
bright  morning  in  conspiring  against 
her  happiness,  she  found  the  visitor 
entertaining  her  mother  as  only  he 
could,  by  a  brilliant  and  amusing  de- 
scription of  his  experience  as  a  French 
and  drawing  master. 

Indignant  as  Mother  Danbury  was  at 
having  God's  holy  day  of  rest  broken  by 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  dine,  her 
reputation  as  a  notable  housekeeper  was 
too  dear  to  her  soul  to  admit  of  any 
nesrlect  regarding  the  dinner. 

Her  own  personal  supervision  was  nec- 
cessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  vi- 
ands, and  for  the  proper  laying  of  the 
table. 

The  dining-room  door  had  hardly  closed 
upon  her  diminutive  figure  when  it 
opened  again,  and  a  shrill :  "  Alexander!" 
went  whistling  through  the  wide  hall. 

Sergeant  Danbury  responded  prompt- 
ly, and  reached  the  dining-room,  to  find 
bis  mother,  her  small  black  eyes  ablaze 
with  righteous  indignation,  armed  with 
two  cut-glass  goblets,  which  she  present- 
ed at  him  with  truly  soldierly  activity. 

"Alexander,  smell  thati"  presenting 
arms  with  the  right  hand  goblet. 

Alexander  sniffs  obediently  at  the  wea^ 
pon,  and  says,  "Brandy I" 

"And  that!"  firing  the  second  goblet 
at  his  nose. 

"Brandy  again  I"  says  Dan,  promptly." 

"Now  look  at  that,  and  at  that,  and 
at  that,"  says  Mother  Danbury,  her  in- 
dignant finger  skipping  with  lively  rage 
from  one  uark  tell-tale  spot  to  another 
on  the  white  marble  slab  of  the  side- 
noard. 

"  Well,  mother?" 

"  It  is  not  well,  Alexander.  It  is  very 
far  from  well.  Belial's  daughter  and 
Belial's  son  have  spent  the  Lord's 
blessed  Sabbath  morning  drinking  bran- 
dy." 

"  How  did  they  get  here?  "  asks  Dan, 
innocently. 
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''How  did  who  get  here,  Alexan- 
der ?•• 

"  Belial's  folks." 

Dan's  mother  groans  in  anguish  of 
spirit^  and  wipes  the  dark  spots  frdm  the 
marble,  makincc  it  glisten  with  har  vis;- 
orous  touch;  wishing,  in  her  pious  heart, 
it  was  as  easy  to  wipe  the  dark  sitots  of 
icnorance  from  her  benighted  son's 
souL 

"1  mean,  my  son,"  she  explained,  in 
that  voice  of  pitjring  patience,  one  em- 
ploys in  addressing  an  embecile,  "  that 
Mrs.  Staunton  aod  the  French  tramp 
you  and  that  giddy  child  picked  up  out 
of  the  mire  have  been  driDking  brandy 
together  this  morning." 

"Oh!    no-" 

"Oh I    Yes." 

"Him,  maybe;  but  not  the  master's 
wife,  mother." 

*•  What  did  he  want  with  two  glasses?" 

**  Maybe  ho  took  two  drinks." 

"Couldn't  fill  the  same  glass  twice, 
I  suppose?"  says  the  female  detective, 
with  an  unchristianlike  sneer." 

"Could,  but  might  not  choose  to." 

"  Hush  talking  to  me,  Alexander.  You 
are  too  good  or  too  simple,  one  or  both, 
to  get  along  in  this  world.  When  you 
and  the  child  brought  home  your  sick 
Frenchman  my  heart  missave  me.  I 
knew  no  good  would  ever  come  of  deal- 
ing with  one  of  them  creatures  from  a 
strange  land,  worshippers  of  candles  and 
images,  followers  of  the  scarlet  womao ; 
and  here,  just  when  a  body  gets  well  nd 
of  one  down  swoops  another.  I've  (rot 
no  opinion,  anyway,  of  folks  that  can't 
remain  quetly  in  the  land  it  has  pleased 
Grod  to  place  them.  That  foreign  beggar 
don't  come  prowling  around  here  fot 
no'^hing.  And  as  for  the  French 
mother—" 

"  Mother r  says  loyal  Dan,  mtemipt- 
ine:  her  in  a  short,  quick  voice,  "  it  is 
the  master's  wife  and  the  little  lady's 
mother  you're  handling  now.  If  you 
can't  feel  respectful,  we'd  best  talk  so, 
anyhow.  I'm  sorry  to  angof  you,  but 
we  musn't  forget  our  positicje^  whatever 
comes."  :' 

"You've  not  angered  me.  Alexander. 
I  am  getting  quite  used  to  being  put  un- 
der foot,  even  by  my  own  bom  son." 

Dan  turned  away  without  any  more 
words,  and  sou&cht  solace  in  his  pipe, 
feeling  more  firmly  conviuced  than  ever 
that  it  took  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a 
world,  and  that  quite  a  spicy  variety  of 


the  sorts  were  gathered  together,  that 
day,  in  the  old  homestead.  But  one  of 
his  mother's  assertions  he  could  not 
credit. 

He  might  believe,  with  the  Hindoos, 
that  the  universe  is  supported  on  the 
back  of  a  big  porpoise  I  Believe  with 
the  Mahommedans,  that  their  Prince  of 
humbugs  (the  circumstantial  evidence  of 
his  old  shoe  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing) was  translated  painlessly  to 
the  realms  of  bliss  I  Believe  with  the 
wandering  Tartar,  that  his  grand  Lama 
never  dies,  but  migrates  from  one  youth- 
ful  body  to  another,  always  young  and 
fresh.  Might  muster  credulity  for  al- 
mos*t  any  of  the  insanely  incredible  bo- 
liefs  extant;  but  believe  that  the  mas- 
ter's wife  would  touch  a  drop  of  brandyl 
Never  1  If  his  own  eyes  had  seen  it,  he 
would  still  have  said,  Never!  If  his  own 
ears  had  heard  the  clinking  of  her  glass 
ascainst  the  Frenchman's,  loyal  Dan 
would  still  have  said.  Never!" 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

HB.    HOBGAK   TUBN8    BOHEMIAS'. 

"  For,  down  the  sflTery  tide  afar, 

There  came  a  boat,  as  swift  and  bright 
As  sbinee  In  beayen  some  pUffrlm  star. 

That  leaves  its  own  high  home  at  night, 
To  sboot  to  distant  shrines  of  light." 

—Moore, 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  following 
Mrs.  Staunton's  unlooked-for  and  un- 
welcome immigration,  that  Mr.  Morgan, 
returning  from  his  law-offlceat  the  usual 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  hanging  up  his 
hat,  and  laying  down  his  cane  with  the 
deliberate  precision  of  incipient  bachel- 
orhood, entered  the  family  sitting-room 
and  threw  his  small  household  into  a 
perfect  flutter  of  astonishment  and  dis- 
may by  announcing  his  intention  of 
starting  for  Europe  two  weeks  from 
that  evening,  making  as  little  ado  over 
it  as  if  he  had  informed  Eleanor  of  his 
intention  to  order  mutton  instead  of  beef 
from  the  butcher's  boy  next  morning. 

Not  that  Euiope  was  such  a  terra-in- 
cognita, or  so  inaccessible,  that  for  any- 
one to  seek  to  reach  it  should  be  matter 
for  either  astonishment  or  dismay;  but 
Max  had  so  little  of  the  Bohemian  about 
him  that  his  sisters  were  almost  as  well 
prepared  to  see  the  majestic  old  elm 
tree,  that  had  shaded  their  back  porch 
ever  since  it  had  been  a  porch,  take  up 
its  trunk  and  start  on  apedestnan  tour. 
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as  to  hear  that  Max  (as  firmly  wedded 
to  his  profession,  as  the  elm  to  the  soil) 
meditated  a  sea  voyage. 

"  Going  to  Europe,  brother?*'  says  Eve- 
lyn, making  exclamation  points  with  her 
arched  brows  (either  he  or  she  must  be 
mistaken). 

'*  Europe,  Max?"  Eleanor  echoes,  more 
faintly;  for  her  surprise  is  by  no  means 
as  lively  as  Evelyn's. 

•'  Yes,  to  Europe,"  Max  repeats  his 
news  with  the  calmness,  and  the  unsat- 
isfactoriness  of  a  sphinx,  vouchsafing 
neither  comment  nor  explanation. 

"I  will  not  require  much  preparation 
in  the  way  of  baggage,  Eleanor.  My 
business  warrants  my  taking  a  partner 
into  my  office  now,  and  I  need  only  de- 
lay my  departure  long  enough  to  famil- 
iarize him  with  such  as  I  have  on  hand. 

•*i  wonder  what  this  strange  move  on 
brother's  part  means  ?"  asks  Evelyn  of 
Eleanor,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  room 
that  night 

Eleanor  did  not  ans^  er.  She  believed 
she  knew  very  well  the  motive  for  this 
journey.  Knew  that  Max  missed  the 
"  child  "  more  than  he  cared  to  acknowl- 
edge. Believed  that  this  sudden  depar- 
ture for  new  and  unfamiliar  scenes  was 
nothing  but  an  effort  on  his  part  to  rouse 
himself  from  the  dull,  leaden  indiffer- 
ence to  everything,  that  was  settling 
down  upon  Lim(in  spite  of  his  own  fierce 
self-denunciation  for  pusilanimity,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing),  cramping  his  men- 
tal energies  and  clipping  the  wings  of 
his  ambition. 

But  she  did  not  care  to  tell  all  her  con- 
jectures to  Evy,  dear  as  the  gentle  inva^ 
lid  was,  for  the  two-fold  reason  that 
this  great  heart-bereavemont  of  Max's, 
which  she  had  possessed  herself  of,  was 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  made  matter  of 
comment,  and  that  it  was  a  time-hon- 
ored rule  with  herself  and  Max  to  keep 
from  Evelyn  everything  that  could 
add  one  shadow's  bulk  to  the  great 
black  cloud  under  which  her  whole 
blameless  life  was  doomed  to  pass. 

The  void  made  by  Delphine's  depar- 
ture had  been  felt  very  keenly  by  all 
three  of  them,  as  witness  the  tenderness 
displayed  in  the  careful  gathering  up  or 
every  half -forgot  ten  possession  of  the 
•'child's"— the  half  sad,  half  pleasant 
reminders  of  how  Delia  had  done  this 
thing  or  loved  that  thing.  But  women, 
after  the  first  passionate  out-cry  against 
fate,  can  make  up  their  minds  to  the  al- 


teration  in  all  their  life-plans,  more 
quickly  and  more  thoroughly  than  can 
that  prouder  and  more  wilful  sex  who 
resent  the  interference  of  destiny  as 
an  impertinence  not  to  be  submitted  to 
without  an  obstinate  protest,  a  futile  ef- 
fort, as  it  were,  to  contest  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  prove  it  invalid. 

To  Miss  Morgan  and  Evelyn,  living 
and  moving  altogether  within  the  con- 
ti acted  sphere  of  home,  the  house  was 
quieter  and  emptier  and  sadder  for  the 
••child's"  exodus,  but  the  round  of  a 
woman's  never-ending  duties  rolled 
peacefully  on,  the  days  went  j^liding  by. 

To  Max,  coming  home  from  the  out- 
side world  (which  was  nothing  but  a 
great,  busy,  noisy  workshop,  in  which 
he  must  toil  with  the  rest  of  the  gold- 
seekers  and  fame  manufacturers  until 
his  self-appointed  task  was  done),  and 
missing  the  sweet  face  he  had  learned  to 
love  so  well,  the  girlish  voice  rippling 
in  laughter,  or  swelling  in  song,  the 
ready  ministration  of  her  busy  little 
hands,  the  house  seemed  but  a  sepul- 
chre for  pleasant  memories. 

He  took  himself  severely  to  task  for 
this  unmanly  and  unavailing  regret,  but 
all  the  same,  it  staid  with  him,  haunted 
him,  dogged  him,  and  finally  impelled 
him  to  try  the  Lethean  properties  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  appointed  day  for  his  departure 
came.  His  trunk  was  packed  and  stand- 
ing in  the  hall,  waiting  for  the  van  which 
was  to  carry  it  to  the  depot  Evelyn 
was  bedewing  his  fresh  handkerchief 
which  she  had  taken  from  him,  to  "  put 
a  little  more  cologne  on  it,"  with  tears 
and  coloene  in  impartial  proportions. 
Eleanor  was  carefully  twisting  and  un- 
twisting all  the  little  paper  parcels  in 
his  satchel,  to  make  very  sure  that  noth- 
ing had  been  forgotten.  Max  himself, 
was  brushing  his  hat  with  a  strangely 
nervous  hand.  After  all,  this  journey  waft 
to  be  something  of  a  wrench,  and  he 
found  that  there  were  some  very  lively 
emotions,  totally  disconnected  with  Del- 
phme,  thumping  up  and  down  under  his 
vest 

Delphiue  had  been  to  pay  her  old 
home  several  visits,  since  being  torn 
from  it;  but,  as  she  expressed  it,  sobbing 
the  while:  "What  good  did  it  do  to 
come  there  in  hat  and  kid  gloves,  and  sit 
up  in  the  parlor  playing  lady."  Never- 
theless, she  had  promised  to  come  again. 

"  What  shall  1  say  to  Delia  for  you?  '• 
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asks  Eleanor,  clasping  the  satchel  with 
a  snap,  as  if  the  question  had  not  come 
quite  easily. 

MaK  looks  at  her  with  a  strange 
surprise  m  his  fine  eyes.  Did  she  think 
he  would  place  the  salt  ocean  between 
him  and  his  darling  without  the  poor 
consolation  of  a  good-by? 

'*  Nothing.  I  shall  go  down  to  tell  her 
good-by." 

"Max,"  says  the  sister,  laying  her 
long,  shapely  hand  in  tender  warning  on 
his  shoulder,  "You  will  be  strong. 
Promise  me  you  will  neither  say  nor  do 
anything  rach  when  you  see  her.  For 
Her  sake,  as  well  as  yours,  promise  mc." 

"  You  need  fear  nothing.  She  is  rich. 
You  were  wise  in  that  disclosure.  It  is 
the  strongest  barrier  you  could  have  in- 
terposed, otherwise — ** 

A  rumble  of  wheels,  a  convulsire  om- 
bracing  all  round,  and  Max  was  gone, 
and  the  two  women  weeping  in 
that  hopeless  fashion  that  women  will 
weep  in,  so  long  as  their  hearts  are  more 
active  than  their  heads. 

Arrived  at  the  homestead,  Mr.  Morgan 
gave  his  name  to  Tony,  with  repeated  and 
impressive  injunctions  to  inform  Miss 
Staunton  she  was  wanted.  To  his  disap- 
pointment, Mr:^.  Staunton  came  gliding 
into  the  room  and  up  to  where  he  sat, 
offering  a  hand  which  he  dare  not  refuse 
to  clasp,  yet  which  he  could  not  accept 
in  amity. 

"Ah,  M.  Max,  is  it  possible  you  have 
found  time  from  those  big  law-books  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit?  " 

Max  explained  the  occasion  of  his 
present  visit  It  was  but  to  bid  his  ward 
good-by  before  starting  for  Europe. 

"  Europe  I  M.  Morgan  is  on  his  way 
to  Europe!" 

Mrs.  Staunton's  dark  face  flushed 
strangely,  her  thin  lingers  closed  tightly 
about  the  handle  of  her  fan,  and  she 
eyed  her  visitor  with  a  furtive,  cat-like 
intensity,  as  it  she  would  pry  into  his 
very  soul. 

But  Max,  so  conscious  of  the  why  of 
this  voyage,  so  unwilling  that  any  eye 
should  read  his  secret,  was  not  looking 
at  his  hostess,  else  her  queer  discompos- 
ure might  have  set  his  cool  brains  to 
work  on  an  almost  forgotten  trail. 

The  sad  abstraction  in  his  eye  reas- 
sured her. 

Of  course  M.  Morgan  would  visit  her 
beautiful  France  V  " 

"Eventually  he  might     His  primary 


destination  was  Scotland,  to  see  a  peo- 
ple and  a  country  he  most  ardently  ad- 
mired." 

"  Was  he  to  remain  absent  long?  " 

"That  was  a  question  he  was  not  able 
to  answer  satisfactorily  to  himself  as 
yet" 

Then  M.  Morgan  grew  restive. 

''Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Scaunton.  but  as  1 
have  but  an  hour  or  two  at  my  disposal, 
may  I  ask  to  have  Delphine  summoned 
at  once?" 

"It  is  I  who  shonld  beg  pardon  for 
not  having  told  Monsieur  before  that 
my  daughter  is  not  at  home.  The  giddy 
thing;  she  is  so  wild  and  wilful.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  cage  a  butterfly  as 
to  keep  her  in-doors," 

Why  was  it  that  Max  felc  a  something 
wonderfully  like  resentment  rising  in 
his  breast  against  Delphine,  "wild  and 
happy?" 

"But  surely,  this  quiet  neighborhood 
cannot  furnish  many  temptations  to  gid- 
diness or  wildness." 

"Not  many,  but  such  as  they  are,  the 
child  seems  never  weary  of  them.  Two 
thirds  of  her  time,  is  spent  with  her 
friend  Miss  Lucy  SamueU;  an  altogeth- 
er unexceptionable  person,  I  believe," 
adds  Mrs.  Staunton  kindly. 

"I  should  call  Miss  Samuels,  from 
what  Delphine  has  told  me  of  her  clisr^ 
acter,  a  decidedly  advantageous  com- 
panion for  your  daughter." 

"Sly  pussi  and  whiat  has  she  told  you 
of  the  brother?" 

"  Of  the  brother?"  says  Max,  sharply; 
"nothing,  but  that  he  wasa  good  sincere 
Christian." 

"Oh!  These  girlsl  These  girls!  Why» 
do  you  know,  my  dear  M.  Max,  I  believe 
that  child  would  try  to  deceive  me,  her 
own  mother,  into  thinkimr  that  it  is  the 
Sister  Samuels  she  is  so  adoringly  in 
love  with,  when  her  very  shyness,  her 
blushes,  her  tremor  when  the  violet- 
eyed  minister  looks  «t  her  (and  you 
know  how  a  handsome  young  clergyman 
can  use  his  eyes),  tell  her  great  secret. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  make  so  very  bold. 
You  know,  in  my  beutif ul  France,  we 
parents  have  almost  entire  control  of 
our  children's  lands;  it  is  as  it  should  be 
there.  But,  I  have  no  desire,  none,  now, 
to  make  the  parental  yoke  too  heavy  for 
my  little  one's  unaccustomed  shoulders. 
I  had  hoped  always  to  be  able  to  call  up- 
on you  for  advice;  but  here  you  run 
away,  across  the  big  ocean,  and  I  have 
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no  one  to  so  to;  I  must,  then,  ask  it  be- 
fore you  leave.  My  daughter  loves,  re- 
spects, reveres  you.  I  know  if  her  own 
beloved  father  had  lived,  his  words  could 
not  have  carried  more  weight  with  th^m. 
When  fthe  comes  to  me,  as  she  will  come 
when  you  are  are  far  away,  and  says, 
•Mother,  shall  I  tell  him  yes;  I  who  am 
Boiffnorantof  this  Mr.  Samuels,  would 
like  to  be  able  to  answer  her  just  as  her 
*  dear  old  Max'  as  the  saucy  minx  calls 
you,  would  like  to  have  her  answered." 
A  face  full  of  the  most  amiable  respect 
was  turned  upon  Delphine's  revered 
Max,  as  her  mother  waited  solicitously 
for  his  reply. 

Max  wished  it  were  it  not  derogatory 
to  one's  manliness  to  throttle  imperti- 
nent women,  for  impertinent  speeches. 
He  wondered  if  this  woman's  malice 
had  turned  his  hair  white  by  the  power  of 
an  evil  magic;  somehow,  herwordsmade 
bim  feci  so  venerable,  so  antiquated. 
He  wondered  if  that  ''giddy  but- 
terfly  "  was  in  company  with  the  violet- 
eyed  minister,  while  he  set  there  wast- 
ing such  a  wealth  of  strong,  yearning, 
hungry  passion  over  her.  He  was  in  ag- 
ony, and  despised  himself  for  his  power- 
lessness  in  this  woman's  presence. 

As  his  brow  grew  darker,  Madame's 
became  correspondingly  serener. 

*'AtiI  How  neglectful.  Monsieur 
had  not  even  had  a  cup  of  cold  water 
offered  him."  Her  summons  brought 
Tony  and  the  cud  of  cold  water,  which 
Max  really  needed;  it  cooled  the  fire  in 
his  brain«  and  made  articulation  poi^si 
ble. 

•*it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  him 
to  assist  informing  any  plans  for  her 
daughtei^s  settlement  in  life  on  such 
sleight  grounds.  He  was  so  sorry  Del- 
phine  nhould  have  selected  that  particu- 
lar evening  to  visit  her  friends  the  Sam- 
uels." 

On  what  insignificant  pivots  do  the 
destinies  of  men  often  turn.  Tony  was 
the  pivot;  black,  insignificant,  dull-eyed 
Tony,  was  the  pivot  upon  which  Mr. 
Morean  wa«  destined  to  revolve  that 
morning  from  the  depths  of  wretched- 
ness to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness. 

"Miss  Delphine  down  to  de  B'yer, 
rowin',"  says  Tony  solemnly,  and  disap- 
pears with  his  waiter  and  glasses, 

"At  the  bayou?"  says  Max,  growing 
radiant;  "if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will 
join  the  child  there,  and  make  my 
adieux."   Thus  boldly,  he  took  affairs 


Into  his  own  hands,  and  with  a  cure  fare- 
well to  the  mother,  walked  down  to  the 
little  bayou,  which,  in  the  happy  days 
when  the  child  belonged  to  tnem,  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  merry  boat- 
race,  Evelyn  and  he  in  one  tiny  skiff,  El- 
eanor and  the  child  in  another.  He  had 
taught  her  himself  how  to  handle  the 
oars,  andright  proudhad  he  been  of  hig 
pupil's  skill. 

Mrs.  Staunton  just  detained  him  lon^ 
enough  (holding  him  by  the  coat^lappe), 
and  looking  at  him  with  such  confiding 
trust),  to  beg  him,  now  that  her  little  girl 
had  returned  m  time  for  bim  to  see  her, 
to  give  the  child  some  good,  wholesome 
advice  before  he  left.  "Talk  to  her, 
dear  Monsieur  Max,  as  freely  as  you 
would  to  your  own  daughter,  for  believe 
me,  she  entertains  a  truly  filial  affection 
for  you,  and  I  know  your  counsel  will 
carry  such  weight  with  it" 

Poor  Tony's  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
truth  were  attended  with  disastrous  rft- 
suits.  As  Madame  turns  smilingly  from 
bowing  her  visitor  out  (smiling,  1  think, 
with  satisfaction  over  her  Parthian  dart), 
that  small  but  veracious  boy  stood,  luck- 
lessly, just  close  enough  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  vent  for  the  lady's  oent-up  wrath, 
fear,  malice,  and  all  unchuntablenesg; 
her  feelings,  like  Bob  AcreS'  valor,  escan- 
ing  at  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  which 
closed  like  eagle  talons  on  the  boy's 
ebony  ears.  And  ever  after  Tony  was  cel- 
ebrated for  the  easy  grace  of  bis  lies. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  reached  the  grass- 
fringed  banks  of  the  little  bayou,  he 
found  the  object  of  his  search  within 
easy  call.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  calL 
Seating  himself  on  the  twisted  trunk  of 
a  water-oak,  which  cast  cool,  dark  shad- 
ows far  out  over  the  stream,  he  waited 
for  her  to  drift  slowly  up  to  where  he 
sat. 

Her  back  was  turned  to  him  as  the 
boat  glided  slowly  towards  his  am- 
bush. She  guided  her  tiny  craft  with 
easy  but  careless  grace,  dipping  the  oars 
deftly  into  the  troubled  waters,  and 
watching  with  idle  interest  the  pearls 
and  diamonds  that  fell  in  a  glittering 
shower  from  the  drippinij  blades,  until 
the  last  pearly  drop  had  described  its 
own  tiny  circlet,  then  ceased  to  be. 

Max  was  glad  she  did  not  see  him« 
He  wanted  to  limn  upon  memory's  faith- 
ful tablets  the  gi-aceful  contour  of  the 
sliorht  figure,  as  it  bent  lightly  to  her 
oars,  every  fold  of  her  white  dress,  the 
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long  floating  ribbons  of  pale  blue,  that 
she  had  flung  backward  over  her  sbouU 
dcr,  the  jealous  straw  hat  that  hid  the 
dear  face  from  him,  granting  him  but  a 
glimpse  of  herclear^ut  profile,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  now  to  this  bank,  now 
to  the  other,  to  "keep  her  bearings." 

It  was  pleasant  to  sit  there  and  have 
her  drift  slowly,  surely,  peacefully  to- 
wards him,  straip^ht  to  him.  He  chose  to 
accept  it  as  an  omen.  Towards  him,  and 
not  towards  the  violet-eyed  minister,  as 
that  cruel  woman  had  told  him  the  cur- 
rent of  that  fresh  young  life  was  setting. 
To  hun,  and  not  to  the  youthful  pastor, 
that  precious  ship  was  coming  in. 

A  great  yearning  to  stretch  wide  to 
her  the  haven  of  his  strong  arms  surged 
up  in  his  soul.  He  was  ready  to  ask  her, 
the  darling  of  his  heart,  if  she  could  rest 
satisfied  in  the  safe  anchorage  of  his 
mighty  affection;  ready  and  waiting. 
Nearer,  still  nearer,  she  was  slowly  drift- 
ing to  him.  Farther,  still  farther,  just  as 
surely  drifted  ambition,  fear,  pride.  The 
perfect  love  which  castetb  out  all  fear, 
swept  in  one  resistless,  mighty  wave 
over  him,  as  he  sat  there  so  quiet,  under 
the  water-oak.  Delphine,  his  pearl,  he 
must  have;  else,  what  was  life  to  him? 
She  was  comlug  straight  to  him;  coming 
of  her  own  accord.  Coming,  angel-pilot- 
ed, to  bless  him  with  her  presence  and 
her  love.  The  swift-running  bayou, 
was  life's  strong  current;  the  little  skiff, 
Destiny's  argosy,  coming  in  to  him  richly 
freighted  with  all  he  asked  from  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

A  low  growl  from  the  shaggy  out-look 
upon  the  prow  summoned  Max  back 
from  cloud-land  to  see  Destiny's  argosy 
shoot,  arrow-like,  towards  the  shore  far- 
thest from  him;  to  see  a  welcoming  wave 
of  the  hand  he  was  yearning  so  to  clasp, 
thrown  towards  that  other  shore;  to  see 
a  man's  long,  slender  hand  part  the  thick 
under-growth,  and  a  tall,  lithe  figure 
emerge  and  take  its  stand  close  to  the 
grass-fringed  banks. 

"Itis  the  minister  r  he  says  with  bit- 
ter emphasis,  between  teeth  close  set  in 
a  fierce  agony  of  jealous  love.  **  He  is  fit- 
ted to  find  favor  m  a  young  girl's  eyes. 
He  is  slender  and  graceful;  the  eyes  that 
are  watx^hing  my  darling's  coming  can 
speak  the  language  of  love  so  well;  he 
is— bah  I— his  love  for  this  girl  robbed  me 
of  all  the  man  in  my  nature.  After  all, 
then,  it  was  towards  him  and  not  tow- 
ards me^  that  the  rich  argosy  came  in. 


Well,  I  stand  then,  just  where  I  stood 
before  I  fell  to  dreaming  here  in  school- 
boy fashion.  I  came  here  to  say  good-by 
to  the  child;  she  is  very  dear;  how  dear, 
none  but  the  searcher  of  heai*ts  will 
ever  know.  I  shall  await  her  coming; 
their  coming;  tbey  will  come  together; 
well,  sooner  or  later;  why  not  sooner?  I 
should  have  had  to  see  her  coming  tow- 
ards me  on  some  other  man's  arm;  why 
not  today?  Why  not  on  the  arm  of  a 
good  man— a  gentleman?" 

In  the  quick  while  he  had  been  vibrat- 
ing between  the  extremities  of  fancied 
bliss  and  wretchedness,  the  skif[  had 
touched  the  opposite  bank,  and  Del- 
phine was  motioning  his  rival  to  a  seat 
in  the  stem. 

But  the  minister  declines;  he  hands 
her  a  package;  holds  her  extended  hand 
for  a  little  while  in  a  warm  clasp;  stays 
some  half  dozen  seconds  talking  with 
the  eamei^  'familiarity  of  a  privileged 
fnend;  pats  Blucher  on  the  head,  and, 
springing  lightly  up  the  steep  bank,  dis- 
appears once  more  within  the  shadow  of 
the  woods. 

But  be  has  broken  into  the  girl's  idle 
mood;  one  or  two  swift  strokes  of  the 
oars  brings  her  opposite  the  water-oak, 
where  Max,  risen  and  freed  by  a  vig- 
orous moral  shaking  of  all  his  lover^s 
fancy,  stands  awaiting  her  coming  alto- 
gether calmly. 

"  Maxl "  Surely  it  is  joy,  unmistakable 
and  great  joy,  that  rings  so  clear  and 
true  in  her  voice, 

Mr.  Morgan  waits  barely  long  enough 
for  the  boat  to  graze  the  shore,  springs 
lightly  in,  holds  the  child's  two  small 
hands  in  his  for  a  brief  second,  and  mo- 
tioning her  to  the  seat  she  had  offered 
the  minister,  he  sends  the  little  craft 
spinnmg  out  into  the  stream  once  more. 

"Now  I  have  you  all  to  myself  for  a 
little  while.  Such  a  little  while,  child, 
it  will  be  that  no  one  need  envy  me  it. 

••Who  should  envy  you,  Max?  And 
what  do  you  mean  by  sucb  a  Vi'ry  little 
while?  Have  you  not  come  down  to 
pay  me  a  good,  kind  visit?" 

••I  have  come  down  to  say  good-by, 
Delphine,  and  I  have  had  to  be  very  pa- 
tient, waiting  for  you  to  be  done  with 
your  new  friends." 

"But  they  are  good  friends.  Max,"  she 
answers,  taking  his  sentence  backward. 
••I  hardly  know  wbat  would  become  of 
me  in  this  new  life  without  Mr.  Samuels 
and  Lucy,  She  is  all  my  company  and  he 
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is  all  my  comf oxt.    But,  bah.  I  am  full  of  <  sweep  away  every  consideraiion  of  pra- 
nolhing   but  myaelL    You  said  some- 1  dence  or  expediency. 
thiD$(  about  fcood-by.    Have  yon  been  at  j     How  mean  and  poor  the  yery  words 
the  bouse  long?"  sounded. 

*'  My  sood>by  is  to  be  a  very  long  one.      The  crusty  sobs  diinl  away  gently.  Sbe 


child.    I  am  en  route  for  Europe  f 

If  Mr.  Mor$;an  had  declared  himself 
on  n>ute  for  the  moon,  he  could  not  hare 
excited  liTelier  surprise. 
"Europe,  Max!    And  what  for?- 
The  old  trick  of  asking  inconrenient 
questions. 

"I  think  it  will  do  me  good,**  bean- 
swers,  leaving;  the  complaint  which  re- 
quired the  benefit  of  a  sea-Toyage  undi- 
agnosed. 

**Max  goinc  away  from  me!  So  far 
away  that  it  is  like  death;  one  by  one 
every  si^uree  of  happiness  falls  mc.  Oh, 
MaKl  Tell  me  how  to  stand  this  altered 
life*  It  grinds  so;  and  now,  you  are 
going,  it*s  uoing  to  be  blanker  and  emp- 
tier tban  ever." 

Mux  lays  the  oars  dowa*  and  leavin<r 
the  littlo  boat  to  drift  where  it  will,  he 
iiraws  the  child  near  to  him;  takes  her 
in  his  anus,  and  kisses  the  shining  drops 
f  ivm  hoi  liHi^  lashes. 

"Will  yv^u  be  sorry  to  hare  me  gi* 
IVUa*" 

-Sorry!  Oh»Max!  Has  not  life  been 
ono  pn^K>nv;od  *^^rry*  ever  since  I  have 
had  to  loave  you  all?*' 

••  Your  mother  tells  me  different  She 
tells  mo  that  you  an^  gay  and  happy; 
thj4t  your  litV,  as  Eleanor  told  yoa  it 
wouUU  is  tHMUg  tlUiHl  up  wi»hnow  hopes» 
now  ^iloasuros*  new  friends." 

"My  mot  hor  I  \V ho  kih> ws  less  of  how 
my  life  i'*  sj>ont  than  she*"  The  girt's 
oyos  Aashoiiat  him  through  indignant 
tears. 

**Come»  remember  your  promise: 
toll  mo  every  thins.    I  am  goinsr  so  tar 


had  raised  her  head,  and  was  deriv^ing 
some  sort  of  comfort  from  calling?  herself 
unOattenng  names;  then  quickly:  "See, 
Max,  we've  drifted  under  the  cypress;  I 
hate  the  shadows;  life  is  so  full  of  them 
now-apdays." 

With  one  swift  stroke  of  the  oar.  Max 
sends  the  boat  far  out  into  the  broad 
sunshine. 

"But  see  how  nearGrod*8  simshineis 
to  us  aU  the  while." 

With  that  God's  help,  he  would  make 
life  all  sunshine  to  her;  he  could  not  go 
away  thus;  he  hungered  to  hear  those 
quivering  lips  say:  "Max,  I  love  you." 
He  would  hear  it. 
-Delphine." 

"Abl  You  naughty,  naughty  girl. 
What  a  f  right  mamma  has  been  in  about 
yon.  Do  you  suppose  she  can  always 
imess  where  you  arc?  Monsieur  Max, 
you  must  scold  her  for  me;  she  is  turn- 
ing nut-brown  as  a  gypsy.  Be  kind  and 
bring  the  giddy  thing  to  the  shore," 
rang  sharply  and  shrilly  out  to  them 
from  the  shore. 

Cursing  the  malidonsfate  which  had 
('o^^ged  him  and  thwarted  him  through 
all  that  day.  Max  turned  the  boat's  prow 
in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

•*  You  naughty  giri.  A  pretty  account  I 
was  able  just  now  to  give  of  you  to  poor, 
anxious  Monsieur  Samuels,  who  sat  so 
patiently  waiting  for  you  to  come  in." 

**  Mr.  Samuels,"  said  Delphine,  looking 
at  her  mother  ¥rith  grave  surprise,  *•! 
;<iitod  with  him  not   twenty  minutes 
ago. 
Mr^  Staunton  flushed  slightly;   then. 


away  funn  you;  I  winiKl  like  to  carry  |  with  the  audacity  of  an  adepts  she  recov- 
with  me  simuo  bright  pictures  of  yv^ui    ered  herself. 

now  life,  I'aik  to  me,  will  you  not,  doai  {  **So  he  told  me,  adding,  poor  fellow, 
ohiKl,  as  >i>u  used  to  talk,  >iihon  >*ou  sat  i  that  he  had  gone  to  meet  you,  with  tho 
la  tho  Idtlo  given  sofa  under  tho  je;«(sa>  solf-avowed  determination  to  ask  you 


mluo  vinos  V 

••Ahl  My  precious  home;  my  beau- 
tiful homo;  how  my  heart  aches  for 
It: 


some  veiy  serious  questions;  had  not 
found  the  occasion  quite  propitious,  so 
had  loft  you,  but  could  not  rest  tonight 
without  seeing  you  alone.    I  do  not  hes- 


In  giriish  abandon,  she  drooj^ed  her  ^  itate  to  speax  of  these  little  family  mat- 
head  luUil  it  rostdi  upon  her  lap»  yield- '  ters  before  Monfaeur  Max,  because  he  is 
ing  to  t  lui^uonate  burst  of  tears.  ■  quite  one  of  us.    I  have  appointed  to- 

M«x  waited  very  patiently.  It  was  morrow  for  Monsieur  Samuel8*s  return." 
easvtobo  |Mitieut,^ow  that  he  had  her;  iX^lphine's  face  was  crimsoned  up  to 
|J)  to  hlmm^lf ;  and  while  he  waited  for  a  the  root*  of  her  hair;  she  blushed  for 
990ond  limo  that  day,  \ort  threatened  to  the  knowledge  that  her  mother  had— 
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liedl  But  no  words  came  from  her  in 
reply. 

Max,  watching  her  keenly,  but  furtive- 
ly, sawthebluah,  andcursedthe  folly  that 
had  made  him  think  this  bright-browed 
girl  could  possibly  come  to  love  him; 
plain,  grave,  not  young,  when  there 
was  a  "  violet-eyed  "  suitor  pleading  for 
that  dear  little  hand. 

He  would  not  return  to  the  house;  he 
already  feared  he  should  miss  the  train. 
He  bade  Delphine  good-by  there  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother,  leaving  the 
child  in  tears;  but  the  mother,  radiant 
with  victory. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIL 

MB.    SAMITEIiS    PBE8CRIBE8. 
*'  It  |0  medicine,  not  poieon,  I  offer  you.**— Leasing. 

"I  will  teach  her  the  litany  of  moral 
ti-uth.  I  will  try  to  make  her  brave  and 
Btrong.''  And  right  well  had  Eleanor 
Morgan  kept  the  promise  made  to  the 
dying  lover  of  her  youth.  For  in  that 
trying  period  of  her  life,  immediately 
succeeding  the  uprooting  of  the  old  ties, 
when  the  girl's  heart  was  left  bear  and 
quivering,  its  lacerated  fibres  reaching 
out  helplessly  for  new  supports,  but  find- 
ing none,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong, 
pure,  healthful  principles  of  living  mcul 
cated  by  wiw  Eleanor,  the  new  life 
must  have  gone  much  harder  with  her 
than  it  did. 

When  a  resistless  power  lays  low  the 
stately  edifice  of  a  man's  projected  fu- 
ture out  in  the  broad  glare  of  the 
world's  highway,  innumerable  hands 
beckon  him  on  to  a  renewal  of  hope  and 
endeavor.  But  when  a  woman's  castle 
comes  tumbling  about  her  ears,  walled 
in  by  propriety's  prickly  hedgo^  confined 
to  the  beaten  path  of  "her  sphere,"  the 
poor  alternative  of  sullen  submission  or 
the  substitution  of  the  husks  of  content- 
ment for  the  full  ear  of  fruition,  is  all 
that  lies  before  her. 

Sullen  submission  was  not  consonant 
with  Delphme's  brightly-healthful  men- 
tal constitution.  Therefore,  the  husks 
of  contentment  must  be  her  portion. 

Max  gone  I  Eleanor  an  object  of 
fierce  jealousy  to  hor  mother— that  moth- 
er day  by  day  giving  herself  up  more 
completely  to  a  slothful  seclusion.  The 
girl  stood  sadly  alone.  No  one  to  share 
her  daily  life  with;  no  one  to  whom  she 


could  pour  out  all  her  budding  theories 
and  notions  about  people  and  things. 
She  was  at  that  age,  when  the  mind  is 
most  dependant  upon  another  and  a 
stronger  mind,  just  venturing  upon 
flights  into  ^e  realms  of  thought;  poised 
timorously  upon  the  verge  of  the  known; 
leaning  yearningly  towards  the  shadowy 
regions  of  the  unknown. 

In  such  a  case,  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  lonely  girl  should  be  seen 
almost  daily  seeking  the  enjoyable  com- 
panionship of  the  parsouapre?  They 
were  ail  good  and  kind  to  her  there,  and 
in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Samuels  she  was  always 
sure  to  find  a  ready  listener  and  an  able 
adviser. 

Her  mother  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Sam- 
uels was  to  come  again  that  day.  Should 
he  come,  she  would  tell  him  of  all  her 
worries  and  perplexities. 

Mrs.  Staunton  saw  her  daughter  at  the 
dinner-table  for  the  first  time  on  the 
day  succeeding  Mr.  Morgan's  depart- 
ure. 

"Mother,  did  T  not  understand  you 
that  you  had  appointed  this  morning  for 
Mr  Samuels  to  come  here  again?"  asked 
Delphine,  after  dutifully  and  formally 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  her  moth- 
er's nerves. 

"This  morning— Mr.  Samuel**— y-e-e-s 
—well,  really,  my  dear  child,  I  am  uot 
quite  sure.  When  did  I  tee  your  Mon- 
sieur of  the  violet-eyes?  Come,  help 
mamma  to  remember." 

Not  unfrequently  did  Delphine  doubt 
her  mother's  complete  restoration  to 
sanity.  Never,  of  her  own  wonderful 
patience. 

"Did  you  not  tell  me  when  you  called 
me  in  from  the  bayou  that  he  had  been 
here?" 

"Did  I?  Possibly.  I  had  to  manu- 
facture something  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputa- 
tion," 

"My  reputation?"  repeats  the  daugh- 
ter, wondenngly. 

"Yes,  my  poor  ignorant  child,  your 
reputation.  In  France,  where  girl  a  are 
raised  as  they  should  be,  no  younc  lady 
of  any  pretentions  to  gentility,  could  be- 
have as  you  behave  witn  that  bold  eyed 
Monsieur  Max,  and  escape  censured" 

"Mother,  stop!  Put  your  strange 
hints  into  plain  language.  I  am  not  good 
at  guessing  people's  meaning." 

"Mine  needs  no  guessing.  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  for  my  daughter  to  be 
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alone  with  a  young  man,  as  you  were 
with  your  Monsieur  Max,  and  I  called 
ycu  to  me." 

She  had  opened  anew  paj^c  in  the 
book  of  Jif e  before  the  pure  eyes  of  the 
child. 

"  Not  proper.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
close  espionage  you  say  your  French 
srirls  are  kcnt  under.  I  fancy  they  must 
need  it.  But  as  for  me,  mother,  don't 
make  it  too  hard  for  me  to  treat  you 
with  proper  respect." 

A  disasreable  lau^h,  full  of  scornful 
levity,  grated  harshly  upon  the  girl's 
overwrought  feelings.  And  this  mocker 
was  her  mother  I 

"Child,  you  weary  me  with  your  he- 
roics. Have  done  and  learn  to  take  life 
pleasantly.  You  will  be  old  before  your 
years  of  conquest  arrive." 

"But  about  Mr.  Samuels?"  says  the 
persistent  child. 

"Ahl  Bah!  Your  Mr.  Samuels,  I 
know  nothing  about  I  have  not  seen 
him.    I  hope  not  to  see  him." 

"  But  mother,  you  said  he  had  been 
here." 

*'  Yes.  Some  excuse  for  calling  you  in 
I  had  to  manufacture,  and  that  was  as 
good  as  another.  There,  I  have  no 
appetite  left  for  my  dinner,  and  one 
needs  to  bring  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
an  ostrich  to  bear  upon  Mrs.  Jeremiah's 
cookery." 

Delphme  waited  no  longer  for  the 
minister  to  keep  the  appointment  he 
had  never  made.  Immediately  upon 
leaving  the  table,  she  whistled  Blucher 
to  her  side,  and  set  off  for  the  parson- 
age. 

••I  knew  I  should  find  you  all  doing 
something  or  other.  Do  you  ever  stop 
being  busy  under  this  roof?" 

••  Indeed  do  we,"  answers  the  young 
pastor,  placing  a  chair  for  her  always- 
welcome  eelf,  near  the  table  at  which  be 
was  at  work  upon  the  dismembered  man- 
tel clock. 

"  I  mean  ever  besides  when  you  are 
asloep." 

"I  should  dislike  very  much  to  keep 
count  of  all  our  idle  moments.  We 
would  lose  in  our  own  estimation  as 
well  as  in  yours.  But  tell  me  what 
favor  my  little  book  found  in  your  eyes." 

"  Oh  I "  A  compunctious  pair  of  eyes 
and  remorsefully  clasped  hands  supple- 
mrnt  hor  not  very  satisfactory  reply." 

**  Which  means,"  says  Mr,  Samuels, 
'Hliat  the  wrappings  have  not  been  ta- 


ken off  it  yet.  I  suppose  I  oaght  to  be 
angry."  But  his  bright  smile  shows  he 
is  not 

•'  You  would  not  be,  if  you  knew  how 
much  I  have  had  to  distress  me  since 
you  gave  it  to  me." 

•'Distress,  May  not  your  friend  and 
your  pastor  help  you  bear  it?" 

••  Mr.  Samuels,"  she  says  very  sudden- 
ly, holding  out  to  him  her  two  little 
hands,  '*tell  me  what  to  do  with  these 
useless  things?" 

"Your  gloves?"  asked  the  young  pas- 
tor, his  glance  travelling  from  the  small 
hands,  up  to  their  moody-browed  owner, 
with  marked  surprise  in  them. 

"No;  my  two  good-for-nothing  hands. 
They  are  as  idle  as  those  two  clock-hands 
on  the  table  comer." 

"And  like  those  same  clock-hands 
just  need  a  Kttle  refrulating,  to  make 
chem  altogether  indispensable  within 
certain  limits." 

"That  is  just  what  I  have  come  to  you 
for." 

"To  be  regulated?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  regulated.  Will  you  un- 
dertake the  task  ?" 

"1  will  undertake  to  assist  you  in  the 
task." 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  take 
my  whole  moral  mechanism  as  com- 
pletely apart  as  you  have  your  mother's 
mantel  clock.  It  must  be  put  together 
wrong." 

"I  have  no  slur  to  cast  upon  the 
maker  of  my  mantel-clock.  It  has  been 
marred  by  clumsier  hands." 

"Then  you  are  angry.  I  did  not  know* 
my  flippant  simile  conveyed  any  slur 
upon  my  maker.  I  did  not  mean  that  it 
should.    Is  that  apology  enough  ?" 

"More  than  your  words  or  myself  de- 
manded. But,  do  you  really  come  to  me 
for  me  to  prescribe  for  idleness?" 

"I  really  do." 

"I  have  had  some  work  cut  out  for 
you  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  this  very 
moment." 

"How  did  you  know  it  would  ever 
come?" 

"I  had  good  reason  to  believe  it 
would,  and  you  have  not  disappointed 
me.    Thank  you." 

"For  what,  Mr.  Samuels?" 

"For  bein'x  true  to  yourself." 

"  But  where  is  my  work?" 

"Ri.'jjht  at  your  own  door." 

"My  door?" 

"Yes.  I  want  you  to  assist  me  in  ame- 
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liorating  the  condition  of  your  own 
davess" 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  place  ? 
There  are  but  few.  But  I  ha^ve  always 
thought  they  were  well  treated  in  every 
respect.    I  shall  inquire  into  it" 

"They  are  excellently  well  treated  in 
all  but  one  respect'' 

"  And  that  is  r 

"  Your  total  indiJSerence  to  their  moral 
welfare." 

**  Moral  welfare/'  repeated  the  young 
mistress,  slowly;  the  words  seemed  to 
have  a  queer  sound  about  them.  Bed 
flannel  shirts  in  winter  and  mosquito- 
bars  m  summer  were  sine  qua  nona  where 
the  physical  welfare  was  concerned. 
But  bow  should  she  go  about  taking 
care  of  their  moral  welfare. 

••  What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Samuels?" 

'*  You  cau  visit  them,  read  to  them, 
instruct  them." 

"Visit  them  I" 

"I  think  I  would." 

"  But  their  cabins  are  so  dirty." 

"Your  presence  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  greater  cleanliness." 

"  An<l  read  to  them  V  They  are  so  stu- 
pid and  ignorant  they  could  not  under- 
stand one  word." 

"All  the  more  need  for  your  instruc- 
tion." 

Delpbine  sat  very  quiet  for  a  little 
while.  This  was  not  just  the  work  those 
dainty  hands  would  have  chosen.  She 
even  doubted  its  being  a  wise  undertak- 
ing. Mr.  Samuels  watched  her  very 
intently,  as  she  sat  there  pondering  his 
suggestion.  He  believed  he  knew  how 
60i*e-pro8sed  this  young  soul  was.  Be- 
lieved that,  to  bring  her  entirely  out  of 
herself,  suddenly  and  completely,  into 
contemplating  lots  of  greater  hardship 
and  sadder  ordering  than  her  own,  would 
be  wise  and  kind. 

One  of  Deiphine  Staunton's  greatest 
charms  was  that  rare  sweet  humility 
which  is  sometimes  united  with  tbe 
haughtiest  pride.  Where  she  trusted,  she 
was  as  docile  as  a  little  child.  She  trust- 
ed this  gentle  browed  youns:  pastor  be- 
lieved that  of  such  was  the  kin<;dom  of 
Heaven ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  self- 
communing«  she  turned  towards  him  her 
beautiful  face  radiant  with  high  re- 
solve*. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  want  me.  Tell  me 
how  to  begin,  I  called  my  poor  servants 
stupid  and  ignorant,  when  I  am  so  ter- 
ribly so  myself." 


"Iwillnot  tell  you  how  to  begin;  I 
will  begin  with  you.  We  will  make  the 
first  visit  together." 

"You  are  always  better  than  one  dares 
hope  you  will  be;  you  have  taken  all  the 
terror  away  from  it,  and  I  thank  you  so 
sincerely." 

Allowing  herself  just  a  margin  of  day- 
light for  her  homeward  walk,  she  gave 
herself  completely  up  to  the  gentle 
soothing  influences  that  permeated  tbe 
very  atmosphere  of  the  little  parson- 
age. 

Mr.  Samuels  followed  up  his  sugges- 
tion very  promptly,  wisely  fearing  that 
the  resolve  bom  of  enthusiasm,  might 
weaken  and  die  under  chilling  deliber- 
ation. 

Saturday  evening  found  him  on  his 
way  to  the  homestead,  well  supplied 
with  sundry  brightly  illumined  cards,  m 
which  the  decalogue  displayed  all  the 
rain-bow  tints. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asks  of  Deiphine 
as  soon  as  she  makes  her  appearance. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers  with  a  gasp,  such 
as  one  might  be  pardoned  with  the  den- 
tist's chair  in  view,  and  then  they  leave 
the  house  on  their  mission. 

"Yonders  white  folks  comin'."  The 
announcement  speeds  along  the  line  of 
rolling,  tumbling,  greasy-faced,  happy 
little  darkeys,  whose  glistening  teeth 
and  white  eye-balls  are  turned  in  pleased 
greeting  towards  'Missy.' " 

"Let  us  stop  at  old  Margery's  first," 
Deiphine  suggests.  "  She  is  one  of  the 
old  family  servants,  and  disagreeable 
as  I  find  it  to  enter  tbe  quarter^ Ihave 
paid  her  jseveral  visits." 

Gently  disturbing  with  the  tip  of  his 
cane  an  ill-mannered  pig,  who  seemed 
disinclined  to  sbow  "white  folks"  the 
civility  of  retreating:  before  them,  and 
rapping  two  yellow  curs  smartly  over  the 
head  with  the  same  useful  article,  Mr. 
Samuels  finally  cleared  a  way  for  Dei- 
phine into  old  Margery's  cabin. 

A  stool  and  a  hide-bottom  chair  were 
hastily  wiped  off,  and  pUced  in  as  clean 
a  spot  as  could  be  commanded  on  such 
short  notice,  for  "  quality  folks." 

"  How  have  you  been,  Aunt  Margery, 
since  your  iast  attack  V  Any  more  rheu- 
matism?" 

"  Now  a  little  better'n,  now  a  little 
worser,  honey;  thank  de  Lord  for  all  his 
blessin's." 

"  You  are  still  unable  to  leave  the 
house,  I  suppose." 
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••Ble«s  de  Lam' !  Yes,  child,  1  doubten 
if  this  nigs^er'U  ever  see  de  blessed  sun 
shinin'  ag'ia." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  come  every 
day,  to  read  to  you  awbiJe,  Aunt  Mar- 
gery?" 

"Read,  child?  Wha*  for  honey? 
Lnmin's  a  good  thinf;  for  such  like's  you 
an'  de  parson  yer;  but  for  this  ole  nifjger, 
15 less  God,  chile,  a  plug'er  t'baccer'd  do 
me  sight  more  good." 

**But  you  might  have  the  tobacco  and 
the  reading,  too,  Margery,"  Mr.  Sam- 
uels suggests. 

"Yas,  sir;  yas,  Mars  Parson,  I'se  not 
say  nothin*  ag'in  your  books.  Bless  de 
Lam*,  I'se  willin'  to  listen  as  long  as  Mis- 
sy yon'er's  ready  to  read.  But  when  I 
feels  like  nothm*  more'n  a  bundle  of 
aches,  seems  like  a  good  chaw  t'bacceys 
mighty  soothin'  like." 

"I  will  bring  you  some  the  next  time 
I  come.  And  now  I  want  to  leave  you 
something  pretty  to  look  at" 

Delphine  slips  from  the  big  envelope 
on  her  lap  a  gaily  illumined  card,  which 
warns  Margery  in  golden  letters  that 
she  "shalt  not  steal." 

"Please God,  that's  purty,  sho!"  Mar- 
gery says,  holdinsr  out  her  rheumatic 
hand  with  child-like  eagerness,  for  the 
**  purty  pickcher." 

"And  it  has  a  meaning.  Aunt  Mar- 
gery." Then  the  pretty  lay  minister, 
blushing  a  little  (because,  although  he 
has  kindly  gone  out  to  the  door,  where 
the  little  darkeys,  and  the  pigs,  and  the 
yellow  curs,  are  all  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  democratic  enjoyment  of  dirt 
and  equality,  she  feels  sure  that  the  real 
minister  will  not  lose  a  word  of  this,  her 
maiden  eflfort),  explains  the  gilt  letter- 
ing, and  with  it  for  a  text,  preaches  a 
very  creditable  extempore  sermon. 

Old  Margery  listens  in  rapt  attention, 
interpolating  the  missionary's  remarks 
with  a  mumbling  succession  of  "Yes, 
Lord  I  Bless  de  Lam' I  Sweet  JesusI" 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  novice, 
who  felt  a  wicked  desire  to  laugh  at 
Margery  herself  and  the  real  minister. 

"And  now,  Marcery,  I  am  going  to 
hang  this  just  here,  over  your  mantel- 
piece, where  you  can  look  up  at  it  all 
the  time,  and  not  forget  what  the  card 
says." 

"To  be  sure,  chile." 

Delphine  tip-toes  to  attain  her  object, 
and  from  her  upreaching  hands,  her 
fresh  white  hanr^kerchief  slips  unno- 


ticed, and  flatters  to  chair-ridden  Mar- 
gery's feet. 

"Tell  mo  ag'in,  chile,  jis  what  the 
good  card  says;"  and  Margery  struggles 
to  her  feet,  with  the  aid  of  her  cane,  to 
stand  close  by  Delohine's  side. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  says  the  young 

a  dy  very  solemn  1  y. "   You  mu^^t  remem- 

Der  the  words  and  teach  them  to  your 

children  and  your  grand-children,  Aunt 

Margery." 

"Bless  de  Lara' I  Yes,  honey." 

"And  tell  them  that  a  long  time  ago 
God  came  down  from  Heaven  on  purpose 
to  give  that  command,  together  with 
nine  other  ones»  to  people  here  on 
earth." 

"  I  wonder." 

"And  that  he  is  very,  very  angry  when 
people  forget  his  commandments." 

"Sweet  JesusI  yes,  honey." 

"Now  I  must  be  going.  I  shall  come 
every  Saturday  evening.  Aunt  Margery, 
and  bring  my  Bible  with  me." 

"  And  de  t'baccer,  dear  honey,  don't 
forgit  that  This  old  niggei's  in  rale 
need  of  some,  sartin,  eho." 

Then  Delphine  joins  Mr.  Samuels  with- 
out, and  they  pick  their  way  to  the  next 
cabin. 

"  As  they  disappear  from  view,  Mar- 
gery hobbles  a  step  or  two  backwards  to 
her  chair,  stoops  quickly,  and  possesses 
herself  of  the  dainty  cambric  handker- 
chief dropped  by  the  lay  preacher. 

"Purty,  shol  Got  any  name?"  deftly 
the  black  lingers  travel  round  the  snowy 
hem-stitched  border.  **Good  luck,  no— hi, 
Mag,  you'sein  luck  today  1  This  nigger 
can  hole  up  her  head,  now,  wid  de  bes 
of  *em  at  the  nex'  funeral,"  with  which 
Dclphine's  white  handkerchief  disa|>- 
pears  within  some  mysterious  receptacle 
under  her  rhair  seat. 

"  *  Dow  shilt  not  steal!'  'Dow  shilt  not 
steal !'  Them's  good  words,  an'  do  nex' 
time  I  cetch  that  good-fur  nothin',  tn- 
llin'  houn'.  Bob,  in  my  'rater  patch,  I'll 
fetch  him  in  >  er,  an'  see  ef  1  can't  shame 
some  sense  inter  'im," 

In  the  course  of  another  hour  or  two 
Mr.  Samuels  and  his  assistant  had  paid  a 
short  visit  to  each  cabin,  and  ornament- 
ed each  mantel-shelf  with  one  of  their 
cards;  had  lectured  a  wife-beater  on  cru- 
elty; delivered  themselves  of  various  and 
sundry  exhortations  to  cleanliness;  and 
turned  them  about  to  return  to  the 
house. 

"I  have   never  shown  you  my  new 
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patb,  have  I  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  brifi^hten- 
ing  up  at  the  proepect  of  leavinsr  behind 
her  her  uninyitine  field  of  labor.  **  Let 
Ds  go  back  to  the  house  by  it.  I  did  not 
know  tlie  old  place  could  boast  such  a 
pretty  nook." 

I^othing  loath,  Mr.  Samuels  followed 
her  lead,  and  soon  found  himself  in  an 
entirely  unfamiliar  portion  of  the  forest 
which  surrounded  the  homestead. 

Side  by  side,  the  two  walked  along  the 
wooded  path,  the  girl  feeling  fresher, 
for  the  bare  effort  at  usefulnes;  the  min- 
ister placidly  happy,  because  she  was 
there  by  his  side. 

*•  Well,  does  your  new  work  promise 
any  attraction? 

''It  promises  distraction,  which  is 
what  I  most  need  and  desire." 

••May  I  not-" 

••Hush!"  With  uplifted  hand  Delphine 
motions  him  to  silence.  Yoice!>,  as  of 
two  person 9  conversing  in  carefully  mod- 
ulated tones  are  plainly  heard.  "I 
thought  this  path  was  all  my  own.  I  re- 
sent its  discovery  and  use  by  others.  I 
wonder  who  these  intruders  can  be?" 
she  says  almost  in  a  whisper  to  her  com- 
panion. 

••  We  shall  soon  know." 

Half  a  dozen  more  more  steps  and 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton and  M.  Emile  Girardeau,  seated  side 
by  side  upon  a  fallen  log;  and  so  intent 
was  the  young  man  in  listening  fjo  the 
earnest  but  rapid  harangue  of  the  lady, 
that  Dclphine's  icy  ''Motherl "  was  the 
first  intimation  they  had  of  an  interrup- 
tion. 

"  You  bad  girl  I  I  spend  half  my  time 
wandering  about,  hunting  you  up.  Mrs. 
Staunton  rallies  quickly  from  the  evident 
confusion  her  daughter's  appearance  has 
thrown  her  into. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  been  so 
inconvenienced."  With  a  haughty  bow 
to  M.  Girardeau,  she  waits  for  her  moth- 
er to  join  herself  and  Mr.  Samuels  on 
their  return  walk. 

When  the  minister  leaves  her  for  the 
evening  he  wishes  he  dared  put  into 
words  of  some  sort  his  yearning  desire 
to  comfort  her.  But  she  has  withdrawn 
into  herself,  since  that  meeting  with  her 
mother,  and  is  so  haughtily  cold  and 
repellant,  that  he  dares  only  venture 
upon  a  fervent  "God  bless  you,"  while 
holding  one  of  those  useless  but  "pretty 
little  hands." 


GHAPTEB  XXVin. 

THB  BBGOBD  OF  A  WBXK. 

"I  have  beard  of  reasons  manifold 
Wby  love  most  needs  be  blind, 
But  this  tbe  best  of  aU  I  hold— 
His  eyes  are  in  his  mind." 

—Soutkeit 

"A  diary,  Max  I  Not  one  of  those  fetn- 
pidly  conscientious  records  of  how  often 
one  has  gotten  up  in  the  morning,  and 
washed  one's  face  and  eaten  one's  break- 
fast, which  you  and  Fused  to  laugh  to 
scorn.  I  am  sending  you  simply  an 
account  of  my  daily  doings,  because  you 
have  wnttcn  me  that  the  most  unevent- 
ful matter  relating  to  my  welfare  will 
be  of  interest  to  you,  and  I  know  you  are 
sincere  in  all  your  utterances." 

"  At  one  setting  and  upon  a  very  small 
piece  of  paper,  1  could  easily  tell  you 
everything,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  feel 
one's  self  constantly  en  rapport  with 
those  one  loves;  so,  in  spite  of  the  poor 
opinion  we  both  entertain  of  young 
ladies'  diaries,  you  will  have  to  wade 
through  one  every  week  ot  two." 

("There,  now,  I  will  never  receive  the 
credit  due  me,  for  that  brave  beginning. 
But  wby  shoula  1  burden  him  with  trou- 
bles he  is  utterly  powerless  to  lighten? 
Dear  Max,  it  will  please  him  to  think  I  am 
eheerful  and  contented,")  whereupon^ 
the  brave  diarist  recorded  her: 

**  Monday— After  at]  my  aneers  I  caoDot 
see  that  I  have  mach  to  record  outside  tbe 
getiiDKup,  face-wadhing,  and  breakfast-eat- 
ing achievements.  Walked  over  to  the  par- 
8(>Dage  in  the  eveninfr,  from  there  to  the 
chnrch,  to  take  an  orjiran  lesson  from  Mr. 
Samuels,  (he  plays  beantifnily.)" 

"Tuesday— I  open  my  diary  (which  la 
nothiuR  in  the  world,  Max,  but  the  identical 
sheet  of  foors-cap  you  are  looking  at  this 
minute),  with  more  pleasure  than  usual,  for 
sometbinff  has  been  kind  enous^b  to  happen. 
My  ancle,  Father  Richards,  arrived  here  yes- 
terday. He  IS  TO  spend  sevtral  days  with  us. 
I  adore  him!  He  is  so  stattfly,  so  learned,  sc 
fZftmtle,  and  talks  to  one  about  one  onesHf, 
and  one's  tiniest  worries,  with  such  bt^witch- 
ina  kindness  and  fascinating;  earnestnesH, 
that  I  no  loneer  wonder  at  the  iDflii''nce 
these  holy  men  wield.  My  mother  has  liecn 
a  different  woman  ever  since  his  arrival.  No 
devotee  was  ever  more  zealou.sly  awake  to 
her  relisrions  duties.  Surely,  the  church 
which  can  mould  such  men  as  my  uncle  Rich- 
ards; the  religion  which  can  stir  such  slugsi»>h 
natures  as  my  mother's  to  ardent  devotion; 
the  belief  which  can  reconcile  lonely  men  and 
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women  to  long  lives  of  utter  self-abneinition 
and  beautiful  unef ulneas,  must  be  the  one 
true,  vital  church.  I  am  bo  tired.  Max,  of 
churches  one  has  to  take  care  of;  I  want  a 
church  that  will  cake  care  of  me.  I  love  to 
hear  my  uncle  tell  me  of  the  lives  of  the  een- 
tle  sisters  and  nuns.  I  wonder  if  I  am  too 
wicked  to  ever  make  one.  Who  would  care? 
Who  would  mi99  me,  if  I  bniied  myself  alive, 
and  was  resurrected  in  one  of  those  stifiF,  white 
scoops  under  the  name  of  Sinter  Aeatba,  or 
sister  somethinK-or-other-else?"  (There,  my 
Tuesday  is  treufhing  on  dangerous  ground. 
No  one  talks  about  nunneries  and  that  stirt 
of  thing,  when  they  are  making  believe  to  be 
very,  very  liappy.V 

*' Wednesday —Nutbing  new.  Uncle  Bich- 
ards  still  here,  although  Mother  Danbury  has 
done  hfT  very  best  to  disgust  him  with  this 
locality.  Nothing  can  induce  that  sincere 
Christian,  but  small-souled  Protestant,  that  a 
Catholic  priest  ever  does,  or  ever  should, 
enjoy  any  of  this  world's  cheer.  She  has  fed 
us  on  fii-h  since  he  has  been  staying  with  us, 
until  I  absolutely  feel  finny.  Poor  Dan! 
Sbe  has  kept  him  going  with  his  basket  and 
rods  until  be  told  her  despairingly  that  be 
really  believed  he  had  exhausted  the  supply 
in  the  bayou,  and  now  she  has  fallen  back  on 
mackerel  and  salt  herring.  It  is  awful.  I 
bouestly  think  I  could  swim  without  a  shad- 
ow of  fear  or  diflaculty." 

**  Mr.  Samuels  and  Lucy  walked  over  thin 
eveninc.  It  was  well  worth  sitting  quietly 
by.  while  two  such  men  as  rov  uncle  Richards 
and  our  gentle  *  St.  Paul'  discussed  dogmas 
with  a  rare  freedom  from  dogmatism." 

"After  all,  X  believe  the  church  which 
moulded  Mr.  Samuels,  so  wine,  so  gentle,  so 
full  of  Christian  charity,  must  do  its  work 
well,  too." 

"Thursday^Did  nothing  all  day,  by  reason 
of  a  bad  headache  in  the  ntornine,  a  bad  tem- 
per »t  noon,  and  a  bad  lit  of  the  sulks  all 
evenine.  Father  Richards  leaves  for  Wick- 
am  tomorrow.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his 
•Kcort,  to  pay  dear  Konee  and  E-vy  a  visit. 
Have  not  seen  my  dear  parsonage  friends 
today." 

"Saturday  ni«ht  — (ahiatns,  which  is  some- 
thing orderly  young  persons  ne^er  admit  into 
Thrir  diaries)  I  am  bark  from  Wickam.  Do 
jnu  ask  me  if  I  had  a  pleasant  visit?  X  say 
not  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  sorry  I  went?  I  say 
no  again.  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  not  in  a 
somewhat  unreasonable  way?  StMl,  I  say  no, 
as  perHl«>tently  and  monotonously  as  that  stu- 
pid child,  who  could  say  nothing  but  we  are 
seven  to  every  interrogatory." 

**Mv  visit  was  bitter-sweet,  sorrowfully- 
glad,  pleasurably-painful,  or  anything  else 
paradoxical  you  may  choose  to  imagine." 

•*I  rai8.sed  >omeone  at  every  turn.  I 
mi<sed  you  most  hadly  of  all,  dear  Max.  Was 
it  your  presence  that  used  make  the  rooms  look 


larger  and  aiiier  and  briehter  than  they  did 
yesterday  ?  Was  it  your  being  there  that  made 
the  garden-walks,  and  the  flower-beds,  and 
the  climbers,  all  look  like  bits  of  Eden's 
unappreciated  garden?  How  else  explain 
the  disappointing  feeling  at  every  turn?  The 
garden- walks  were  so  much  gravel  and 
*  stars  of  Bethlehem,'  nothing  more.  The 
flower-bed  d  were  full  of  thorny  rosea  and 
bold-eyed  dahlias;  the  climbers  clambered  io 
ungraceful  fashion,  as  if  they,  too,  missed  a 
certain  strong  kindly  hand,  always  ready  to 
help  the  weak,to  guide  the  erring.  Mavhe, 
after  all,  things  looked  )H>orer  and  smaller 
and  meaner,  because  I  have  grown  older.  I 
have  heard  old  people  talk  of  how  things 
narrowed,  as  the  moral  vision  expanded, 
which  makes  me  sorry  ro  think  I  uhall  ever 
grow  old  or  expand  inorally." 

"  I  missed  my  gallant  Cousin  Paul.  I  have 
always  thought  that  dashins  cousin  of  mine 
was  born  in  the  wrcng  era.  He  belongs  to 
the  age  of  chivalry,  where  his  gey  courage, 
his  gently  courtesey,  his  irrepressible  manli- 
ness, would  have  had  fuller  scope  and  appre- 
ciation. I  think  be  would  look  so  very  much 
more  in  place  in  one  of  the  Waverly  Novels, 
than  in  Wickam." 

**  Rut  he  no  loneer  belongs  to  Wickam. 
I  found  Aunt  Catherine  and  Uncle  Weyland 
alone,  and  though  they  carry  it  bravely,  the 
loneliness  hurts  them  (as  who  does  it  not;, 
Max.)  When  I  asked  for  Paul, Uncle  Weyland, 
answering  jocularly  (be  was  never  known 
to  answer  any  other  way),  said  that  Wick- 
am had  grown  too  small  for  Paul,  or  Paul  to 
large  for  Wickam;  he  was  not  quite  certain 
which,  and  that  he  had  left  the  parent-neat 
on  half-iiedged  winas,  to  try  broader  fields. 
But  the  boy  is  right;  if  a  young  man  wants 
to  succed,  be  must  get  him  away  from  his 
birth-f)lace,  where  he  will  never  be  anything 
but  *  that  boy '  to  such  scor«^s  of  people  who. 
have  *  dandled  him  on  their  knees,'  that  the 
factof  his  having  ever  acquired  the  accom- 
plishment of  walking  becomes  mattor  of 
marvel" 

*'And  I  missed  poor  Cousin  Gus  (whv  is  it 
no  adjective  but  *poor'  ever  suggests  itself 
in  connection  with  certain  people),  not  that 
he  was  so  inaccessible,  for  I  did  see  him 
in  the  evening  at  home— I  mean  at  your  house. 
But  he  has  become  a  wonderful  business 
man.  They  say  Mr.  Lonsdale  entertains  the 
best  opinion  of  him,  and  holds  out  promises 
of  preferment,  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  him.  Aunt  Maria  looks  hnppier, 
owinK,  1  suppose,  ti»  the  great  and  marked 
improvement  in  Gus.  Susie  is  getting  a 
sour  look  about  bor,  and  a  tart  way  with  her, 
not  pleasant  to  behold.  I  wonder  does  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  ever  turn  to  bonny- 
clabber?    Mr.  Samuels  over  this  evening." 

Sunday — Max.  my  Sun«^Hys  are  aW  8poi1«-d 
now-a-da^'s.     They    would    be   perfect  if   £ 
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could  walk  qaletly  tbrongh  the  woods  to 
cburcb,  listen  to  one  of  Mr.  Samuels's  short, 
pleasant  nerfnons,  and  back  home,  to  do  Jaitt 
as  I  pleane  with  the  balanoe  of  the  day.  But 
this  I  cannot  do." 

'*  It  is  but  natural  tbat  my  mother  should 
fHelfi^rpat  plea.sure  in  M.  Glrardean'H  society, 
botb  of  tbem  from  the  same  <'Ountry,  and 
isolated  in  tbeir  nationality.  But  the  has 
taken  a  ffr^at  fancy  to  have  him  of  Sundays 
todiue,  until  it  has  almost  becomi^  a  matter 
of  couae.  You  have  never  yet  ^een  *uiy 
Prencbman,'  as  they  alt  persist  in  callinc 
him.  He  is  a  mo)<t  remarkably  changed  man. 
If  I  were  sentimentally  inclined,  I  phonirt 
say  that  h»  was  pinine  away  under  some 
hopeless  artachmenr.  Tbat  some  great  and 
secret  burden  oppresses  him,  seems  vi^ry  plain 

Mr.  Saoiuels,  with  bis  ever  quick  pympa- 
tfaies,  has  been  very  kind  indeed  to  him,  and 
if  he  can  not  comfort  no  mortal  can.  I  suppose 
I  am  very  wicked  not  to  feel  glad  tbat  he 
can  find  any  solace  in  my  mother's  company. 
But  all  the  sime,  1  do  not  like  to  see  bim 
come.  And  that  is  the  way  my  Sundays  are 
all  spoiled  now-a-days." 

(*' Tomorrow,  I  shall  seal  and  despatch 
this.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  the  sermon 
be  preached  me  upon  useless  repining?  You 
will  never  know.  Max,  bow  baid  I  hare 
found  iti*ot  to  write  down  one  or  two  wails.  1 
think  I  am  procressint;  rapidly  in  the  nobis 
art  of  repression.") 

ADd  did  ho  remember  bis  sermon 
upon  usol  CSS  re  pining?  I  doubt  it  For 
as  bo  pored  hungrily  over  this  week's 
diary  of  Delphinc'a,  noting  carefully 
the  brightness  of  the  wordinir,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  girlish  petulance,  the  seren- 
ity of  the  written  record,  proved  strange- 
ly enough,  so  many  irritants. 

She  has  grown  reconciled  to  the  new 
life  quickly.  The  new  hopes  and  new 
plans  are  sr ringing  up  luxuriantly. 
Scarcely  a  day's  record,  omits  the  •'  vio- 
let-eyed minister,"  "  Well,  I  repeat  it 
Well,  I  am  glad,  or,  to  conUne  myself 
more  strictly  to  vcnicity,  I  ought  to  be 
j,\si(L  But— bah!  I  begin  to  doubt 
Europe's  curative  properties  and  my  own 
common  sense." 

So,  with  all  his  getting,  Mr.  Morsran 
had  not  gotten  wisdom.  Else,  he  would 
have  drawn  the  larg<?st  amount  of  com- 
fort from  tlie  very  freedom  with  which 
the  diarist  handled  the  minister's  name. 

But,  at  thirty  (according  to  Younu), 
man  only  suspects  himself  a  fool— knows 
it  at  forty— therefore,  Max,  strong,  clear- 
headed, reasonable  m  all  matters  but 
in  his  love  for  this  "Queen  of  Heart?," 
must  be  granted  several  years  of  grace." 


CUAPTEB  XXIX. 

▲  0BI8I8  IN  TWO  lilTBS. 

**  He  eitter  feari  his  fate  too  roncb. 
Or  knows  his  deserts  small, 
Wbo  dares  not  put  it  to  the  toacb. 
To  gain  or  lose  Itsll.*' 

Mr.  Timothy  Lonsdale,  bauker,  awoke 
one  momig  to  find  him^ielf  robbed  1  Not 
caring  to  find  himself  famous  also  (for 
after  all,  what  is  fame  but  a  fine  name 
for  notoriety?)  he  kept  his  trouble  to 
himself;  no  one  beeido  the  watchman 
of  the  bank  being  aware  until  after 
closing  hours  that  the  big  safe  in  the 
banker^ s  private  office  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 

When,  as  Mr.  Ames,  Jr.,  was  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves,  in  preparation  for  his 
homeward  walk,  the  watchman  brought 
him  a  mefisage  from  his  employer. 

**Mr.  Lonsdale  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Ames  in  his  private  office." 

Augustus  replaced  his  hat  and  gloves 
and  followed  the  messenger  into  the 
banker's  own  apartment,  the  green 
baize  door  of  which  swung  noiselessly 
to,  shutting  the  three  men  within  walls 
which  had  no  ears. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  was  sitting  at  his  desk, 
upon  the  lid  of  which  was  scattered  in  a 
confusion  only  equaled  by  the  frenzied 
disorder  of  his  shortcut  gray  hair, 
he-^ps  of  papers,  to  which  he  was  rapidr- 
ly  adding  still  other  heaps,  dragged  out 
from  their  long  repose  in  the  recesses  of 
the  iron  safe,  standing  open  at  hid 
elbow. 

lie  turned  a  face  full  of  anxiety  on  Au- 
gustus as  he  came  and  stood  near  him. 

"Ames,  I  have  been  robbed  I" 

"Robbed,  sir?" 

"Robbed." 

"The  vault?  I  thought  it  impreg- 
nable." 

"Not  the  vault,  the  safe.  Money  gone 
—Mrs.  Lonsdale's  jewels  and  still  more 
valuable  papers." 

Augustus  expressed  his  surprise  and 
distress,  then  waited  anxiously  to  hear 
why  he  had  been  selected  for  the  mas- 
ter's confidence  on  this  occasion  " 

Mr.  Lonsdale  turned  abruptly  upon 
the  watchman. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Ames  all  you  know  about 
this  matter." 

"Yes,  sir.  You  know,  Mr.  Amos, 
what  a  sharp  creature  for  a  bark  my  lit- 
tle tenier  *  Vizen'  is.  I  always  keeps  her 
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here  with  me  at  nii^ht;  so  that  when  I'm 
a  watchin'  round  about  the  vault  way, 
she  can  keep  guard  over  this  room  and 
the  safe.  What  could  agot  into  the  crea- 
ture last  night,  beats  my  time.  I  left  her 
here  jus'  as  usual,  when  I  was  proin'  my 
rounds— was  srone  maybe  somethmjf  like 
half  an  hour— come  back  loisurelike, 
alio  wins:  that  'twas  all  right  Inside ;  bein?, 
you  see.  Vixen  had  made  no  noise,  when, 
please  God,  as  I  opened  that  door,  the 
very  door  you  and  me  came  through  just 
now  (you  know  it  opens  very  easy  like), 
right  here,  kneelin'  down,  jus'  so,  the 
safe  open  an'  a  dark  lantern  throwin'  its 
light  inside  of  it,  was  a  man,  so  busy  like 
over  his  rascally  stealin'  that  he  never 
heard  me  come  in.  Drawin'  quick  and 
cockin'  my  pistol  in  less  time  by  a  jug- 
ful than  Its  took  to  tell  you  all  this,  I 
was  just  about  to  give  it  to  him,  when, 
without  leave  or  license,  he  gave  one  big 
bound  and  was  up  in  the  open  window. 
I  blazed  away  at  him  anyway,  and  give 
him  the  best  in  the  shop;  then  I  jumped 
to  the  window,  but  if  witches  had 
switched  hira  out  of  sight  on  broom- 
sticks, he  couldn't  'a  cleared  himself  no 
quicker. 

"Where  was  Vixen  all  that  time?" 

"Blast  her  I  Layin'  under  the  mas- 
ter's big  leather  chair,  as  quiet  as  if  it'd 
been  one  of  the  bank  folks  themselves, 
about  their  own  lawful  business." 

"How  do  you  account  for  her  be- 
havior?" 

"  I  don't  undertake  to  account  for  it  at 
all,  sir.  It's  a  plaguy  strange  business 
all  round,"  answered  the  watchman, 
scratching  his  head  viciously,  as  per- 
plexed people  are  prone  to  do  when  their 
heads  prove  unequal  to  the  occasion. 

"You  may  go  now,  John.  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  matter  further  with  Mr.  Ames. 
But  remember,  sir,  that  your  continu- 
ance m  your  present  place  depends  up- 
on your  complete  silence  in  this  matter. 
One  word  to  anyone  outside  of  this 
room,  and  you  will  look  for  another  em- 
ployer," 

"  I'll  remember,  sir; "  with  which  John 
was  gone  and  Augustus  alone  with  the 
banker. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Ames,  yon  are  won- 
dering, peruaps,  what  you  have  to  do 
with  this  matter." 

Augustus  acknowledged  his  anxiety. 

"  I  am  depending  upon  you,  sir,  to  dis- 
cover the  thief,  and  restore  my  prop- 
erty." 


"  I,  Mr,  Lonsdale  ?  I  detect  the  thief? 
Why,  I  would  not  know  how  to  start 
about  it  even.  Why  not  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  police  authorities?  '* 

"Because  this  matter  must  not  become 
public" 

"  And  why?  Since  you  have  honored 
me  with  your  contidence,  sir,  I  presume 
1  may  ask  that  question." 

"  I  told  you  that  my  greatest  loss  was 
a  box  of  valuable  papers." 

"Yes.  sir." 

"  They  were  papers  relating  altogether 
to  family  matters." 

"Then  whom  could  they  benefit? " 

"  But  one  person  alive," 

"  And  that  one  person? " 

"My  own  nephew." 

"Percy  Lonsdale!  Our  gentlemanly 
cashier!" 

"So  I  fear.  And  this  is  why,  Ames 
that  this  matter  must  be  handled  wiih 
gloves." 

"  But  the  grounds  for  your  suspicions? 
The  whole  thing  sounds  bo  monstrous  to 
me." 

"And  it  is  monstrous.  I  have  cared 
for  that  boy  as  for  my  own  child.  But 
he  comes  of  a  bad  stock,  Ames— a  bad 
stock  by  the  mother's  side.  The  grounds 
for  my  suspicion  are  these.  Those 
papers  would  benefit  no  one  but  Percy. 
No  one  but  he  was  aware  of  their  being 
in  that  safe.  Yesterday,  only,  he  re- 
quested and  obtained  ten  days  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  a  married  sister  in  Sims- 
port  The  dog's  remarkable  quietness 
points  t")  the  fact  that  she  knew  the 
thief  was  some  one  who  belonged  aljout 
the  premise:!.  Percy  has  left  town. 
Find  out  for  me  who  has  robbed  me, 
Ames,  above  all  things,  recover  that  box 
of  papers  and  a  junioi*  partnership  in 
the  bank  is  yours  1" 

Vision  of  a  junior  partnership,  which 
meant  position,  ease,  Lucy,  happiness, 
passed  before  Augustus's  eyes  in  a  bnght- 
hued  ponorama.  He  was  silent  from 
very  excess  of  gratitude. 

"You  hesitate.  You  are  right.  Al- 
ways consid'^r  well  evei*y  proposition 
made  you.  There  is  both  difficulty  and 
danger  in  the  undertaking.  You  aro 
entirely  at  liberty  to  refuse,  if  you  wish 
to." 

"  I  was  not  silent  from  hesitation. 
Your  offer  suggested  a  train  of  thougtit 
irrelevant  to  our  business.  I  will  under- 
take this  thing,  not  promising  success, 
for  I  will  be  trying  but  a  'prentice  hand 
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at  the  detective  business,  but  promising 
to  leave  undone  nothing  which  ought  to 
insure  success." 

"Thank  you.  The  contents  of  this 
pocket-book  1  ttmk  you  will  find  ample 
for  your  travel!  log  expenses.  If  not> 
write  to  me  for  more." 

"  Have  you  any  especial  directions  for 
my  guidance,  sirV" 

"None,  my  boy.  I  trust  you;  you  are 
a  gentleman.  You  will  be  discreet.  My 
nephew  left  Wickam  to  visit  his  married 
sister,  Mrs.  Dangerheld,  of  Simsport. 
Good-by  and  God  bless  you,"  The  banker 
dismissed  him  with  a  cordial  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  Augustus  turned  himself 
homeward,  to  find  his  mother  alert  and 
anxious  at  his  unusual  tardiness. 

That  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  sending  him 
away  on  important  business  connected 
with  the  bank,  was  all  that  be  considered 
it  necessary  to  impart  to  his  family. 

Mrs.  Ames  prepared  his  smalt  valise 
with  as  much  care  and  attention  to  her 
boy's  wants  as  if  he  were  about  to  cross 
the  bnny  ocean  for  a  year's  absence. 

The  first  train  which  left  Wickam  af- 
ter Mr.  Lonsdale's  interview  with  Au- 
gustus, left  it  with  that  youn^  gentle- 
man aboard  in  the  novel  character  of  an 
amateur  detective. 

Simsport  was  not  his  immediate  des- 
tination. In  the  few  hours  he  had  had 
for  contemplating  the  subject  of  his  er- 
rand, it  had  occurred  to  him  that  legal 
advice  as  to  his  own  course  in  the  mat- 
ter was  almost  necessary  to  his  success. 
But  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed with  so  much  secresy  that  to  obtain 
such  advice  was  in  itself  a  point  for 
very  delicate  action. 

He  would  stop  over  and  see  Paul,  and 
consult  him  confidentially.  The  **oid 
fellow"  was  fast  making  a  name. 

He  felt  quite  sure  he  should  find  him 
equal  to  giving  the  advice  he  was  in 
need  of. 

The  meeting  between  the  cousins  was 
full  of  happy  cordiality.  There  was  so 
much  to  tell  of  touching  their  new  lives— 
so  much  to  ask  about  touching  the  old. 
Then  Augustus  comes  to  the  business 
which  has  brought  about  this  pleasant 
meeting,  pledging  Paul  first  to  the  se- 
cresy of  the  confessional. 

Business  discussed  and  disposed  of  wi^h 
a  happy  facility  which  belongs  only  to  the 
arrogant  years  of  early  manhood.  Paul, 
in  his  turn,  pledges  Augustus  to  the  se- 
cresy of  the  confession,  and  divulges  ttmt 


early  on  the  moiTow  he  is  to  leave  his 
law  ofiice  for  a  few  days  to  go  down  to 
the  Lodge  for  convenience  sake  only. 
"The  truth  is,"  says  the  Judge's  son, 
"I  think  I  have  a  right  now  to  a^k  the 
girl  I  love  some  very  searching  ques- 
tions, and  to  have  them  answeied,  too." 

"  The  girl  you  love,"  says  Augustus, 
feeling  sick  and  faint  What  chance 
would  he  have  if  Paul  should  go  back 
there  with  his  handsome  face  and  his 
winning  voice  and  his  budding  fame? 
Then  he  thought  of  the  package  M  gently 
kind  letters  he  was  carrying  along 
with  him,  and  took  heart  of  grace," 

"Yes,"  Paul  resumes,  "I  believe  we 
were  all  rather  soft  about  that  time  on 
Miss  Samuels.  You  and  Girardeau  and  L 
But  I've  seen  no  one  yet  to  compare 
with  her.  And,  as  I  don't  care  to  remain 
dangling  any  longer  between  Heaven 
and  earth,  I  am  going  down  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  and  win  or  lose  it 
all.  I  hope,  before  I  return,  to  get  things 
in  trim." 

"•In  trim?'  You  are  not  engaged  to 
Lucy  Samuels,  are  you,  Paul? " 

"No;  but  that  is  just  what  I  want  to 
become." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her  on  the 
subject?" 

"On  what  subject?" 

"Of  your  love." 

"In  hints  and  sighs,  and  spooney  in- 
sinuations, yes.  Scores  of  times  just 
nearing  the  subject  close  enough  to  find 
out  that  I  was  not  absolutely  obnoxious 
to  her.  Upon  which  1  have  rested  con- 
tented* until  I  could  go  to  her  like  a  man, 
and  tell  her  I  was  ready  to  support  her 
comfortably,  if  she  would  be  ray  wife." 

"  Ard  you  are  going  to  her  to  say  that 
now?" 

"  I  am,  as  fast  as  steam  can  carry  me." 

Then  Augustus  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. It  was  hardf  just  as  the  chMce 
of  the  bans  partnership  was  offered  him, 
and  he,  too,  was  looking  forward  to  the 
near  prospect  of  going  to  Lucy  like  a 
man,  to  tell  her  that  he  was  ready  to 
support  her  comfortably,  if  she  would  be 
his  wife,  to  have  Paul  step  m  before  him, 
and  carry  off  the  prize;  the  hope  of  win- 
ning which  had  been  his  inspiration  now 
for  80  many  months  of  heroic  self-con- 
trol and  praiseworthy  effort  And  yet, 
how  could  he  reconcile  his  duty  to  his 
employer,  with  his  longing  to  turn  aside 
and  have  his  own  fate  decided  by  this 
yellow-haired    arbiter?      Twenty-four 
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hours  could  surely  make  no  great  differ- 
ence in  Mr.  Lonsdale's  business,  and 
might  alter  a  life  for  him.  He  would  go 
with  Paul.  He  would  not  tell  him  why, 
for  this  pirl-worship  of  his  shunned  the 
hcht;  it  was  sacred— too  nearly  akin  to  a 
religion  to  be  gossiped  about,  even 
with  Paul.  She  did  not  belong  to  Paul 
yet.  He  had  a  right  to  adore  her,  to 
kneel  to  her,  to  plead  for  the  blessing  of 
her  love,  and  he  would  do  it,  too.  Poor 
heart,  how  little  of  its  fancied  security 
could  he  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  presence 
of  that  splendid  cousm.  What  would 
the  bank  partnership  be  to  him,  if  Lucy 
said  "no"  to  him,  and  ••yes"  to  Paul? 
What  would  life  itself  be  with  his  inspi- 
ration gone?  When  he  spoke  again  bis 
voice  sounded  troubled. 

•*  Paul,  I  believe  1  will  go  as  far  as  the 
Homestead  with  yon.  My  business  can- 
not suffer  by  the  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours." 

"Why  not  to  the  Lodure?  We  will 
reach  the  Lodge  by  dinner  tomorrow, 
and  then  ride  over  in  the  evening  to  the 
Homestead;  spend  the  night  with  our 
kin,  and  the  next  day— well,  who  knows 
what  the  next  day  may  bold  in  store  for 
us?" 

"  Who,  indeed,  but  One  who  holds  our 
fates  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  Augus- 
tus replies,  with  a  solemnity  at  which  he 
Mniles  himself  presently. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

AUGUSTUS  AMES   MAKES    HIS  MASK. 

**  Ye  ffods.  It  dotta  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  ahoold 
So  get  the  Htart  of  fbc  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.*' 

—Shakeapeare. 

When  Augustus  Ames  rode  out 
through  the  Lodge  gates,  late  the  next 
eveninst,  side  by  side  with  Paul,  who  sat 
his  prancing  gray  with  the  easy  grace  of 
a  lusty  young  centaur,  his  eyes  rested 
upon  him  admiringly,  but  sadly.  There 
was  not  a  shadow  of  bitterness  or  of 
envy  in  his  heart  against  this  gallant 
cousin  of  his.  Only  the  wings  of  the 
hope  upon  which  he  had  been  soaring  so 
surely,  so  loftily,  drooped  heavily. 

Paul  had  always  been  on  the  winning 
side.  What  hope  was  there  that  his 
faithful  ally,  "good  luck,"  would  fail 
him  now? 

Mrs.  Staunton,  Delphine,  Emile  Girar- 


deau, Mr.  Samuels,  all  came  under 
fnendly  discussion  as  they  rode  slowly 
along  by  the  hedges  that  flung  their 
crimson-berned  arms  far  out  to  meet 
them,  by  the  long  rows  of  white- washed 
cabins,  from  whose  chimneys  curled  the 
blue  smoke,  that  hinted  of  sur)per8  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  by  the  home- 
ward bound  teams,  heaped  high  with 
snowy  banks  of  cotton;  then  into  the 
shadows  and  the  darkness  and  the  gloom 
of  the  woodland;  kcr  name  only  was  not 
spoken. 

(iradually,  as  the  shades  thickened, 
they  grew  more  silent,  until  a  spell  of 
dumbness  seized  upon  them  both. 

"Hush  1 "  1 1  is  Paul  who  draws  rein 
suddenly,  and  commands  silence  when 
no  man  speaketh. 

As  motionless  as  two  equestrian  sta- 
tues they  remain  until  it  comes  again. 

A  low,  prolonged,  quivering  groan  of 
mortal  anguish  I 

"It  is  over  there  to  the  right,  ahead  of 
us,"  and  Paul  spurs  forward. 

"  It  is  here,  just  at  hand;  wait  I " 

It  comes  again,  lower,  more  tremulous, 
less  prolonged,  a  feeble  wail  from  sufler- 
ering  humanity.  Following  the  •ound 
until  the  faint  glisten  of  water  told  them 
that  they  were  close  upon  the  bayou's 
banks,  the  cousins  dismounted  hastily, 
tethered  their  horses  to  a  tree,  and 
groped  their  way  forward  through  the 
briery  undergrowth. 

"There  I  I  see  him  I  It  is  a  man  I 
God  for  a  light  I"  and  Augustus,  closely 
followed  by  Paul,  stood  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  a  roan,  lying  near  by  the 
water's  edge,  a  battered  tin  cup  clinched 
in  his  hand,  showing  how  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  reach  out  for  the  wat^r,  run- 
ning so  close  by  his  helpless,  craving  lips. 

For  a  moment  the  groans  ceased,  then 
a  voiee,  hoarse  from  suffering,  asks:  "Is 
it  you,  boys?" 

"It  is  some  one  to  help  you,  if  you 
will  tell  us  how  you  are  hurt,  *hat  we 
may  know  what  to  do  first,"  Augustus 
says,  taking  the  lead  of  Paul  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hfe-time.    "  Who  are  you?  " 

"  A  dying  man  I " 

"No,  don't  think  it.  We  have  come 
to  help  you.  Tell  us  how  you  ara  in- 
jured, so  that  we  may  know  what  to  bo 
about." 

"It's  no  go.  I  know  by  your  voicra 
you're  young,  by  your  wordin'  you're 
gentlemen.  You're  in  danger  here, 
beat     leave.       There's     notbin'     you 
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kin  do  for  me.  I'm  about  to  hand 
in  my  checks,  and  if  the  parsons 
are  right,  a  thanderio'  reckonin's  await* 
m'  for  me.  But  I'll  do  one  good 
turn  to  my  fellermau  before  I  do  go, 
and  that's  to  wara  yon  young  chaps  out 
of  these  woods,  lb  ain'«  safe.  If  my 
pals  should  happen  back  rieht  now, 
'twouldn't  be  good  for  your  wholesome. 
There,  I've  warned  you.  If  s  the  first 
half-wa?  good  thing  I've  done  in  a  score 
of  evil  years.  I  wonder  if  they'  1 1  scratch 
out  one  of  the  black  marks  acain'  me 
up  yonder  in  the  big  book  V  "  The  excite- 
ment of  f  evensh  delirium  sounded  in  his 
voice.  For  a  while  his  phyacal  suffer- 
ings bad  lulled.  Then  with  a  shudder 
and  a  groan  the  poor  wretch  writhed 
within  Its  returning  throes. 

"Paul!  Surely  you  have  matches;  a 
light  we  must  have  I " 

Gathering  together  a  heap  of  leaves 
and  sticks,  while  Paul  searched  his  pock- 
ets for  a  match,  tbe  first  faint  flicker  of 
a  blaze  was  struggling  into  existence, 
when  a  heavy  hand  was  flung  on  the 
heap,  and  once  more  they  were  envel- 
oped in  total  darkness. 

"Fools!"  gasped  the  prostrate  man. 
•*By  the  God  1  used  to  pray  to,  yuu 
shan't  bo  lightin'  the  boys  this  way.  I'm 
not  just  where  they  left  me,  for  I  thoueht 
I'd  die  for  a  drink  of  cold  water,  and  I've 
drug  myself  many  a  yard  to  get  to  this 
water;  but  they'll  find  me;  there's  hon- 
or 'mong  thieves,  and  the  boys  will  come 
back  for  me.  We  never  forsakes  our 
pals  in  tTouble.  £f  it'd  been  their  luck, 
'stead  of  mine,  to  be  shot  by  that  cursed 
watchman,  I'd  a  stuck  to  'em,  by  God, 
I'd  a  stuck  to  'em,  and  they'll  stick  to 
me." 

"  Where  are  your  friends V" 

••Out  yonder  in  the  woods  a-burying 
of  the  cursod  shinin'  stones  and  the  tin 
box,  that  looks  now  like  mighty  poor 
pay  for  a  bullet-hole." 

"The  bank  box  I"  Augustus  hisses 
the  word  into  Paul's  ear,  fastening  a 
savage  grip  on  his  coat  lappol. 

"  What  can  we  do?  Only  two  of  us> 
and  there  may  be  a  dozen  of  them," 
Paul  whispers  back. 

Augustus  stoops  once  more  to  the 
wounded  burglar. 

"We  wish  to  help  you.  Have  you 
friends  enough  out  yonder  in  the  woods 
to  carry  a  litter  to  the  next  house  V  We 
cannot  leave  you  out  here  to  die." 

"Go.     The  boys'll  take  care  of  me. 


They'll  come  back.  They're  only  two, 
but  they  are  strong  and  true.  Get  away 
from  hen%  1  tell  you.  You're  young, 
both  of  you.  Most  likes  you've  got 
mothers  to  love  you,  and  cry  over  you. 
I  had  one  myself  once,  but  I  broke  her 
heart  and  sent  her  to  Heaven,  where 
there's  small  chance  of  my  ever  gettin' 
to  see  her  agin.  But  I  tell  you  to  go' 
I'm  usin'  about  the  last  breath  ma  good- 
for-nothin'  body,  to  tell  you  to  go." 
Once  more  groans  of  mortal  agony  im- 
peded his  utterance. 

"There  are  but  two  out  yonder  I 
Mount  your  horse  and  gallop  for  help. 
They  must  be  secured,"  Augustus's 
voice  sounds  stem  and  commanding,  as 
be  gives  Paul  his  orders  m  a  rapid  under- 
tone. 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone?  " 

"Godsl  Why  waste  time  talking?" 
with  fierce  impatience;  "yes,  you  have 
beard  him  say  they  will  have  to  search 
for  him;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Go  I 
My  own  fate  is  wavering  in  the  bal- 
ance." 

"  You  go,  Gus,  and  let  me  watch." 

"Paul!  You  are  snatching  fortune 
from  my  grasp.  You  know  these  woods; 
I  do  not.  You  are  a  better  rider  and 
have  a  better  horse.  Gol  If  you  have 
one  particle  of  affection  for  me,  do  as  I 
bid  you  for  this  once.  I  must  stay 
to  treasure  up  every  scrap  of  evidence 
that  falls  from  his  lips." 

"  I'll  go,  then,  and  God  grant  I  am  do- 
ing  the  right  thing,  and  take  care  of 
you." 

The  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
aroused  t^e  wounded  man  once  more. 

"  They're  gone !  Thank  mother's  God 
for  that  much." 

"  One  of  us  is  gone,"  said  Augustus, 
kneeling  down  by  his  side,  "the  other 
will  remain  until  help  comes,  so  that  you 
can  be  removed." 

"One  still  here?  Young  man,  does  it 
happen  you  are  a  parson  V  " 

"No.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  You  hold  your  life  so  liciht,  you 
ought  to  be.  Is  there  nothing  very  dear 
to  you  that  you'd  like  to  look  upon 
again?" 

Augustus  shuddered.  "Yes,  many. 
One  dearer  than  all  the  rest,  who  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  deserted  a  dying 
man," 

"A  sweetheart?  I  had  one  once—my 
Jenny  I  And  I  loved  her  too— but  she 
turned  ag'in  me,  when  I  started  down 
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hill,  and  I  went  all  the  faster  to  th«i  dogs 
for  her  tumin'.  If  women  would  be  pa- 
tienter,  men  might  be  wiser.  Now,  get 
away  to  your  sweetheart,  or  the  boys 
will  be  back  presently  to  make  her 
heart  ache." 

'•  Why  should  they  injure  me  V  " 

"Poor  young  fool  I  You're  on  their 
track,  and  you  can't  live." 

*'  I  shall  not  leave  you,"  said  Augus- 
tus, firmly." 

A  silence,  broken  only  by  the  heavy, 
labored  breathing  of  the  burglar  and  the 
restless  moiion  of  Augustus's  horse 
tethered  there  to  the  tree,  followed  his 
bravely-spoken  determination. 

Then  the  burglar  waked  up  to  con- 
sciousness only  one  time  more. 

**I  have  been  dreaming.  Happy 
dreams;  the  pain's  all  gone." 

"You  are  better?" 

"No,  I  am  worse.  I'll  die,  I'm  think- 
ing, before  the  boys  gets  through  bury- 
in'  the  box,  and  thojr'll  have  another 
bury  in'  to  get  througti  with  in  the  dark- 
ness here.  Young  man,  I  kinder  wish 
you  was  a  parson,  or  a  pnest,  or  one  of 
those  good  folks  that  undertake  to  insure 
you  the  next  world,  for  a  few  honest 
words  spoken  at  the  last  gasp  in  this," 

"My  poor  man,  speak  your  honest 
words,  and  I,  a  ministei^s  son,  may  be 
able  to  comfort  you  with  the  promises 
that  are  held  out  to  penitant  siun3rs." 

"Might  you  know  how  to  pray  for  a 
dying  sinner.  I've  forgot  all  the  words 
I  learned  of  poor  old  mother,  and  some- 
how, I  feel  right  now  as  if— if  the  Angel 
Gabriel  were  to  come  and  ask  me  (even 
if  I  was  strong  and  well  again  as  the 
boys  out  yonder)  if  I'd  take  them  dia- 
monds we  stole  from  old  Lonsdale's 
bank,  or  the  good  words  mother  used  to 
teach,  I'd  say  give  me  the  good  wcrds, 
they're  the  true  diamonds  after  all.  The 
rest's  nolhmg  but  shining  glasH.  But 
there,  I've  peached  on  the  boys— I  never 
thought  to  sink  that  low—its  time  I  was 
pegging  out— I've  grown  too  mean  for  a 
honest  rogue  even." 

Bending  eagerly  over  the  stalwart 
form,  so  full,  in  such  apparent  vigor, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
lite  was  fast  ebbing  out  of  it,  Augustus 
treasured  up  every  word  that  fell  from 
the  dying  sinner's  lips.  If  he  could  only 
get  some  clue  to  the  burying  spot  of  the 
bank-box  I  Or  if  Paul  would  only  get 
back  with  help.  God,  how  long  he 
BtaidI  I 


'  A  crashing  of  heavy  foot-falls  in  tho 
I  under-bushl    Help  had  come. 

"Paul I"  Clear,  welcoming,  glad,  the 
voice  rang  out  upon  the  darknesa 

"Paull  Who  in  hell  have  we  here?" 
A  voise  harsh,  mocking,  ruflianiy,  an- 
swered Augustus's  call  for  his  cousin, 
and  a  dark  lantern  suddenly  flashed  its 
light  full  upon  him,  as  he  stood  there 
over  the  wounded  man. 

"The  burglars!"  For  a  moment,  he 
cowered  in  actual  fear,  repenting  him  of 
the  fool  hard  in  ess  that  had  drawn  him 
into  this  danger.  He  glanced  towards 
his  horse;  the  men  were  between  it  and 
him.  "Paul!  Paul!  Oh  God  1  I  v.ouldnot 
have  tarried  so  if  you  were  in  this  ex- 
tremity," he  moaned  almost  audibly; 
Chen,  with  one  heroic  effori^  he  shook  off 
his  terror  to  find  the  ruffians  eyeing  him 
with  a  diabolical  coolness  that  once 
more  froze  the  warm  pulses  of  his 
heart 

" He's  gone!"  jsaid  the  elder  of  the  two 
remaining  thieves,  touching  with  his 
coarse  boot,  the  body  of  the  burglar, 
who  had  gone  to  his  last  sleep  without 
a  sigh  or  a  struggle,  "Did  he  peach  on 
us?" 

"Peach on  you?"  Augustus  repeated 
the  words  in  ignorant  wonder. 

"Yes,  by  God!  Peach  on  us— don't 
fool,  or  you'll  be  of  no  more  account 
than  Joe's  burly  carcass  here,  before 
you're  ten  minutes  older." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"Did  he  telltales,  then;  damn  him, 
and  you  too!" 

"He  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bank  robbers— told  me  that  his  compan- 
ions had  gone  off  to  bury  their  plunder, 
and  begged  me  to  leave  him ;  which  I 
would  not  do." 

"More  fool  you.  But.,  as  we're  gentle- 
men as  always  pays  our  way,  we'll  give 
you  one  chance  for  your  life,  to  square  ac- 
counts for  being  kind  to  him  that's 
gone." 

Hope  bounded  full-pulsed  into  Angus- 
tus's  fainting  soul.  He  was  young,  Ufa 
was  sweet  and  Lucy  was  dear! 

"  Yer  say  Joe  got  soft  life  towards  the 
last,  as  they  all  do  when  judgment  day's 
'bout  to  break,  and  tole  tales  out  ot 
school,  hey?" 

"  He  was  deadedly  repentant" 

"  Do  you  lie  when  you  say  he  told 
you  no  more  than  that  we  was  hidin'  the 
plunder?  " 

"  I  do  not  He.     He  told  mo  no  more.' 
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**Poor  dd  JcG.  He  was  a  good  one 
for  biz,  the  ugh.  Dama  the  box  that  cost 
him  his  Hie— tbei/  welcome  to  it»  who 
may  find  it;"  and  with  a  swing,  the  ruf- 
fian sent  the  fatal  box,  to  recover  which, 
Augustus  Ames  had  dared  too  much,  rol- 
ling to  bis  feet 

He  stooped  eagerly  and  secured  it. 

••  Now,  young  chap,  for  you.  You're 
young  and  you've  got  a  smooth  chin  yet; 
we  don't  war  on  boys.  W e're  gentlemen 
of  honor,  that  supports  ourselves  by  oc- 
casionally telle  vin*  them  as  IS  got  more'n 
their  share  of  spoDdulix.  Accordin'  to 
your  own  sbowin'  you  don't  know  no 
dangerous  deal  after  all.  Five  minutes' 
time  we'll  give  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  in,  whether  or  no  you'll  hold  your 
jd¥/  about  what  you  do  know.  Say  you 
win,  and  there's  your  horse  and  there's 
your  road.  Say  no,  and  you'll  put  us  to 
the  trouble  of  diggin'  a  hole  big 
enough  to  'commodate  you  and  poor  old 
Joe  at  oncct  In  the  meantime,  we'll 
have  to  trouble  you  for  the  watch  I'm 
purty  sho  is  dangling  on  to  the  end  of 
that  fancy  chain,  to  count  your  five  min- 
utes by.  We're  gentlemen  of  honor,  an' 
we  don't  keer  to  cheat  you  out  o'  one 
second  av  your  allotted  time." 

Mechanically,  feehng  already  as  if  he 
were  done  with  life,  Augustus  Ames  un- 
wound the  gold  chain  from  about  his 
neck. 

**Take  it»  Bill,  and  kneel  down  by  the 
lantern." 

"Kneelin's  not  much  in  my  line," 
Bill  answers,  with  a  ruffianly  oath 
against  th<3  thoray  carpet  upon  which 
he  kneels  to  bring  the  open  watch  close 
to  the  lantern's  face. 

In  a  dream,  a  horrible,  terrorf  ul  dream, 
Augustus,  |>alid,  with  lips  tight  clenched, 
bis  black  hair  thrown  backward  from  his 
clammy  forehead,  his  large  mournful 
eyes  fixed  with  incredulous  horror  on 
the  kneeling  ruffian, took  the  whole  aw- 
ful truth  in. 

He  had  thrown  away  his  life  to  win— 
what?  A  poor  partnership  in  a  perisha- 
ble bank— a  girl  who  loved  another! 

*•  One  minute  gone  I " 

No,  it  was  cowardice  that  made  things 
look  so.  Paul  would  be  here  in  a  minute 
with  help.  He  could  not  be  longer  than 
another  minute  away!  He  had  been 
gone  a  lifetime  already! 

••Two!" 

With  folded  arms  he  turned  his  gaze 
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downward  upon  the  ruffian  kneeling 
there,  holding  the  gold  watch  close  to 
the  lantern's  eye.  It  was  a  coarse,  piti- 
less face— no  appeal  to  his  mercy  would 
avail.  Then  upon  the  features  of  his  com- 
panion the  minister's  son  turned  his  wist- 
ful gaze.  God  help  him  when  those  five 
minutes  should  expire,  for  there  was  no 
help  in  man. 

••Three!" 

Should  he  promise  silence  and  let 
them  go?  Was  he  called  on  to  dare 
more— to  risk  more?  A  heavy  sigh  falls 
upon  his  agonized  ear.  He  turns;  it's 
only  Molly,  Paul's  pretty  mare,  tethered 
there  to  the  tree.  Her  great,  calm  eyen 
gleam  upon  him  by  the  lantern's  glare* 
with  a  wi»tfulness  in  them  that  looks  like 
pity.  She  sighs  for  her  own  liberation 
not  for  his  extremity! 

••Four!" 

Hope  dies!  Paul  has  deserted  him. 
Lucy  will  never  know  that  he  was  lord 
of  himself  m  this,  the  supremest  agony 
of  his  life.    Paul  will  win  her. 

••  Boy,  are  you  mad?    Promise! " 

"  I! "  He  bends  his  head.  Hope,  deliv« 
erance,  life!  The  S4)und  of  clattering 
hoofs!    Nearer,  nearer!  Faster,  faster  I 

••Paul!" 

••Five!    By  God,  die  then!" 

Paul  has  come,  but  come  too  late! 
Help  IS  at  hand.    Augustus  needs  it." 

Lights  flash  through  the  sombre 
woods  as  a  madly-excited,  pursuing  party 
da^h  after  the  fleeing  burglars,  leav- 
ing  only  Paul  and  Mr.  Samuels  bending 
heart-broken  over  the  minister's  dying 
son.  '•One  minute  sooner,  and  all 
would  have  been  well,"  he  sighed,  then 
closed  his  dim  eyes  upon  the  world  and 
all  its  cheats. 

Paul  has  the  fast  stiffening  form 
clasped  close  to  his  bursting  heart 

"Gus,  dear  Gus!  God,  why  did  I  go 
at  your  bidding?  Speak  to  me  once 
more,  cousin!  Say  something  to  me, 
my  boy.  Something  that  I  can  carry  to 
poor  Aunt  Maria.  It's  going  to  kill  her, 
Gus,  to  have  you  leave  her  this  way. 
Open  your  eyes  just  once  more.  Just 
think  you're  not  hurt»  and  maybe  you'll 
rally." 

The  dark  eyes  opened,  so  large,  so  dim, 
so  mournful,  that  Paul  knew  the  end 
must  be  nigli. 

Tenderly  clasping  the  day-cold  hands 
within  his  own,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuels's 
lips  moved  in  silent  prayer. 
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"Paul,  tell  mother!— tell  mottier— ** 
fainti  gentle^  powerlessi  the  voice  dies 
away. 

"Augustus,  say  it  after  me;  it  will 
comfort  that  dear  mother."  The  minis- 
ter beDt  in  lowly  pity  over  the  dying  boy, 
his  own  voice  trembling  from  excess  of 
emotion :    "  I  know." 

"I  know,"  the  dying  voice  repeats, 
gently,  docilely,  "thatmy"— 

••That  my"— 

••Redeemer  liveth!" 

For  one  great,  final  effort  worsted  na- 
ture gathers  together  her  scattered 
forces,  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  opened 
fearlessly,  his  voice  expends  its  last 
strength  in  obedience  to  Lucy's  brother. 

••I  do  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth I 
Lucy,  my  fair-haired  queen,  my  gentle 
redeemer  from  the  old  life  of  evil  and 
uselessuess.  Grod  bless  her  and  you  too, 
Paul  I  You  are  still  on  the  winning  side, 
cousin.  Tell  mother  I  was  not  afraid  to 
die  I  Tell  Lucy  I  was  lord  of  myself. 
Tell  father— tell  father— I  am  sorry  for 
himl" 

And  that  was  all.  The  eyes  closed 
wearily,  and  Augustus  Ames  lay  dead  in 
his  cousin's  arms. 

The  morning  dawned  gray  and  chill, 
and  when  the  new  day  pierced  its  way 
through  the  thick,  matted  branches  of  the 
trees  about  the  spot  where  he  had  met 
his  fate,  there  was  nothing  there  to  tell 
how  a  man  can  die,  save  a  few  trampled 
bushes,  a  dying  heap  of  ashes  and  a  fatal 
bank-box,  for  which  a  fresh,  young  life 
had  been  rashly  thrown  away. 

But  he  had  "made  his  mark  I  "—a 
mark  that  neither  time  nor  change  could 
ever  efface,  then  soared 

*' Above  tbe  nmoke  and  stir  of  thifdlm  gpot 
Which  men  call  earth." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

STBICKBK       HEARTS. 

"  Ifl  It  nothing  to  yon,  ail  ye  that  pan  by? 
Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  Borrow  like  nnto 
my  sorrow." 

The  messenger  of  evil  tidings  has  but 
a  losing  office;  a  fact  which  was  brought 
home  to  Mr.  Samuels,  when  he  consent- 
ed, at  Paul  Wcyland's  earnest  solicita- 
tion, to  assume  the  painful  duty  of 
"  breaking  "  the  sad  tidings  to  his  broth- 
er minister  of  Wiclcam. 

"Breaking    tbe  sad  tidings!"       As 


though  the  mills  of  the  goda.wl^ch 
grind  slowly,  but  grind  exceeding  small, 
might  not  reduce  each  anguish-burdened 
word  to  infinitesimal  atoms,  without 
eliminating  one  iota  of  their  soul-cnisb- 
ing  power. 

"You  can  do  it  so  much  better  than 
I,"  Paul  had  said,  when  pleading  for  his 
own  exemption,  as  if  there  were  degrees 
of  excellence  in  stabbing  a  fellow  crea- 
ture. And  the  minister  had  consented, 
leaving  the  Homestead  converted  into  a 
house  of  mourning,  by  reason  of  its 
sheeted  dead. 

Mr.  Samuels's  call  for  "Mr.  Ames, 
alone,"  was  not  responded  to  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Ames  was  writing  the  clos- 
ing paragrapli  upon  a  sermon,  and  he 
never  allowed  visitors  to  interfere  with 
that  serious  occupation;  so  the  younger 
clergyman  had  ten  or  a  dozen  heavy  mo- 
ments left  on  his  hands,  in  which  to  be- 
come more  timid,  more  nervous,  more 
tremulous  than  he  had  ever  known  him' 
self  before. 

The  gray  minister  came  presently,  as 
erect  of  bearing,  as  rigid  of  manner,  as 
cold  of  eye,  as  he  had  been  any  time  the 
last  forty  years.  He  looked  time  in  the 
face  with  tbe  same  bold  defiance  that  he 
meted  out  to  powerless  humanity. 

Mr.  Sarauels's  strength  of  purpose  came 
back  to  him  in  that  stony  presence. 
Surely,  that  iron  man  would  prove  equal 
to  bearing  everything,  even  the  harrow- 
ing recital  then  burdening  his  own  ten- 
derer brea!«t. 

More  the  less  gently  and  tenderly, 
though,  does  he  tell  all  his  horrible 
story. 

The  minister  of  Wickam  Church,  after 
one  convulsive  start,  and  a  single  groan, 
which  nature,  rebelling  against  disci- 
pline, gives  utterance  to,  heard  him 
through  without  other  sign  or  token 
that  these  evil  tidings  bore  in  any  man- 
ner more  heavily  upon  him  than  upon 
the  bronze  sphinx  there  upon  the  man- 
tel clock. 

Mr.  Samuels  sighs,  relieved.  His  share 
of  abated  task  is  accomplished.  Then, 
a  silence  so  dead,  so  complete,  so  oppres- 
sive, as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  the  end  of 
all  things  has  come  with  the  end  of  Au- 
gustus Ames,  falls  upon  the  little  parlor. 
The  clock,  a  slow-striking,  hoarse-throat- 
ed clock,  tolls  twelve  deliberately,  mo- 
notonously, harshly,  like  some  soulless 
bell-ringer,  tolling  the  alloted  knell  for 
some  one's  dead  darling,  in  utter  indif. 
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ferencA  to  the  acbine  hearts,  throhbing 
and  pulsing  with  anguish,  somewhere 
within  sound  of  each  slow-coming  clang. 
A  troop  of  emancipated  school-boys  dash 
noisily  past  the  rectory  windows;  their 
mirthful  voices  float  discordantly  in  upon 
the  sorrowful  stillness  The  shutters 
are  only  bowed,  and  through  the  arch, 
a  broad«  slanting  sunbeam  falls  just 
across  the  old  man's  knees— his  gray 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  it,  but  there  is  no 
speculation  in  them.  Presently,  his 
large  withered  hand  goes  out  into  the 
broad  ray,  among  the  thick  coming 
motes,  the  gay,  bright  things  dancing 
there  like  fairy  sprites  in  the  moon's 
silyer  path,  disturb  him;  he  tries  to 
brush  the  motes  from  out  the  sunbeauL 
Will  he  neyer  have  done  with  his  war- 
fare upon  motes?  A  shining  black-bug, 
made  bold  by  the  night-like  silence, 
creeps  stealthily  along  the  dusty  carpet» 
to  meet  a  grinding  fate  under  the  rec- 
tor^s  heeL  Every  sense  seems  quivering 
with  vitality,  straining  after  an  outlet. 

Mr.  Samuels  looks  at  the  self-contained 
man  in  wonder  at  the  strong  hand  con- 
tending with  the  dancing  motes— at  tbe 
tight-pressed  lips— and  marvels  whence 
this  marble  calm.  Is  it  heartlessness,  or 
is  it  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
man's  self?  Is  it  exaltation  above  the 
possibility  of  suffering,  or  is  it  the  in- 
born conviction  that  '*  earth  Das  no  sor- 
row which  Heaven  cannot  heal?" 

•'And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 
Truly,  my  hope  is  even  in  Thee." 

It  is  itie  gray  clergyman's  voice  that 
breaks  the  silence  with  the  offertory  of 
tbe  Christian's  submission,  even  in  the 
first  hour  of  the  father's  agony,  and  Har- 
ris Samnels  bows  bis  head,  as  the  offer- 
tory floats  heavenward,  in  gentle  rever- 
ence for  the  strong  old  man  that  offers 
it 

Then  Mr.  Ames  remembers  that  he  is 
not  alone. 

•*My  young  friend,  your  office  has 
been  no  kindly  one.  You  have  acquitted 
yourself  well.  I  thank  you,  and,  may  I 
add,  good  morning," 

Left  to  himself,  alone  with  his  God, 
St.  John  Ames  bowed  his  stricken  bead, 
until  the  long  gray  hair  swept  his  knees, 
and  the  sunny  motes  danced  merrily 
round  about  it,  while  David's  anguished 
wail  burst  from  his  aching  heart:  '*My 
sonl    My  son!" 

Long  and  bitter  were  the  throes  of  mor- 
tal agony— of  yearning  desire  to  call  back 


the  dead  that  pardon  might  be  craved 
for  a  life  time  of  stomness—of  bitter  un- 
availing remorse  for  that  sternness,  that 
the  stem  old  man  endured  there,  unseen, 
unpitied,  save  by  his  Maker.  Then  came 
thoughts  of  the  weaker  vessel  upon 
whom  this  same  vial  of  wrath  had  been 
emptied. 

"Poor  wife  I  Poor  mother  I"  After 
a  while  the  minister  of  Wickam  girded 
up  his  loins  for  a  fiery  ordeal,  and  prayed 
for  strength  to  press  this  bitter  cup 
home  to  lips  that  would  find  it  hard  to 
say  •*  Thy  will  be  done,"  while  draining 
it  to  tbe  dregs. 

••  Maria  1  Wifel"  A  faint  blush  stole 
over  the  wife's  faded  features.  It  had 
been  so  long  since  St  John  had  come  to 
her,  and  taken  her  hand  so  gently  in  be- 
tween his  own,  and  called  her  'Wife' 
so  kinuly.  It  carried  her  back  to  a  bridal 
moon  waned  now  long,  long  ago.  She  did 
not  speak  1  He  would  say  all  he  had  to 
say  without  encouragement  Her  eyes 
drooped  until  they  rested  on  their  clasp- 
ed hands;  the  hands  were  thin  and 
wrinkled  and  old  now,  but  had  they  ever 
failed  to  do  what  they  had  promised  on 
that  long-ago  morning,  when  they  were 
locked  together  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  ?  Had  the  promise  of  that  momi  ng 
brought  all  she  had  hoped  for?  Oh, 
fooU'^hwifel  Idle  introspection !  sprung 
from  the  clasping  of  one  time-withered 
hand  within  another!  Bom  of  a  gentle 
tone  and  an  unwonted  caress. 

But  teach  a  woman  the  folly  of  analyz- 
ing the  is,  and  to  cease  the  dreaming 
about  the  '*  might  have  been,"  and  thou 
canst  loose  the  bands  of  Onon. 

"  Maria,  man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwardi " 

Mrs.  Ames  gave  a  nervous  start;  she 
had  been  straying  in  such  pleasant  paths, 
going  over  again  the  early  wedded  years, 
when  it  was  not  so  rare  to  have  that 
poor,  thin  hand  caressed,  that  she  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  a  week  day  ser- 
mon. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ames>"  she  says  very  indif- 
ferently, for  he  had  been  impressing  like 
uncheerful  aphorisms  upon  her,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now, 
so  she  could  not  display  any  very  lively 
interest  at  this  resumption  of  a  thread- 
bare topic.  After  all,  then,  he  had  only 
come  there  to  bo  monotonous. 

'*  Do  you  think,"  the  minister  resumes, 
his  voice  growing  less  steady  the  nearei 
he  approaches   the   awful   revelation* 
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"do  you  think,  my  dear  Maria,  you  are 
blessed  with  that  lively  faith  which  will 
enable  you,  come  what  may,  to  bow  to 
the  rod?" 

EatiocinatiOD  may  be  useful  to  men. 
Women  have  no  need  for  it ;  thei  r  conclu- 
sions come  to  them,  they  do  not  go  to 
their  conclusions.  Mr.  Ames  was  so  eren- 
tlc,  so  patient^  so  affectionate,  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened.  It  was 
Ausustusl 

'*Tell  me,  my  boy,  what  is  it!" 

Then  he  told  her.  Not  with  the  gen- 
tle, womanlike  tenderness,  with  which 
the  Rev.  Harris  Samuels  had  told  it  to 
him,  because  it  was  not  in  him  so  to  do; 
but  he  did  his  very  best  to  tell  it  gently. 
Who  can  do  more  ? 

Then  they  came  from  far  and  near, 
well-meaning  and  kindly,  to  pour  the 
doubtful  balm  of  wordy  condolence  into 
the  torn  heart  of  a  mother  weeping 
for  her  first-bom. 

Wan,  weary  and  hopeless,  she  listened 
to  them  all  with  a  child-like  meekness, 
pitiful  in  its  gentleness.  Only  when 
the  prosperous  sister  came,  speaking  so 
llippantly  of  the  bitterness  of  losing  a 
dear  one,  generalizing  in  the  modish 
black  silk  (in  which  the  Judge's  lady 
had  toned  down  her  magnificence  for 
"  poor  Maria's  sake  "),  about  this  vale  of 
tears,  daring,  in  her  proud,  care-free  im- 
munity from  toil  and  trouble,  to  ally  her- 
self as  a  co-heir  with  this  stricken  moth- 
er, in  man's  idheritance  of  woe,  the  pale, 
worn  sufferer  turned  upon  her  with  a 
querulous  impatience,  wrung  from  a 
heart  that  had  borne  very  long  and  very 
patiently  a  load,  under  which  this  serene 
comforter  would  have  faltered  and  sunk, 
moaning  aloud  against  high  Heaven's 
pitilessness. 

"  Catharine  I  Catharine  I  Not  from  you. 
What  do  you  know  of  my  mighty  ago- 
ny—your Paul,  living,  lusty,  yours? 
What  do  you  know  of  this  *  vale  of  tears?' 
You,  who  since  we  were  little  children 
together,  have  been  shielded  from  every 
rude  wind.  What  do  you  know  of  the 
shadows  in  which  my  life  must  drag  out  — 
you,  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  such 
pleasant  places?  Let  those  who  are  in- 
deed my  fellow-sufferers,  come  to  me, 
and  tell  me  that  they  know  what  it  is! 
Success  and  happiness  have  been  yours 
all  your  life.  When  you  talk  of  sorrow, 
it  is  like  the  babbling  of  an  ignorant  little 
child.  Gol  Go  back  to  your  handsome 
home,  your  succeasfol  husband,   your 


beautiful  boy!  They  are  all  yours.  I 
would  not  have  you  one  shade  less  hap- 
py, less  prosperous.  But  do  not— Oh  I 
Catty,  I  grow  so  weak,  so  wicked^  God 
forgive  mel  St  John  asked  me  if  1 
ceuld  bow  mo  to  the  rod.  Not  yet,  not 
yet.  He  asks  it  of  me  too  soon.  The 
mother  is  mighty  in  me;  the  Christian  is 
weak,  so  weak.  And  He  took  him  away 
when  it  seemed  hardest  to  give  him  up. 
Just  when  I  was  growing  proud  of  him, 
sure  of  him.  Just  when  he  had  become 
lord  of  himself.  Father  of  mercy.  Thou 
hast  made  Thy  yoke  very  grievous. 
Kiss  me,  Kate,  and  go  away,  dear.  You 
can  do  me  no  good.  It  is  not  your  fault. 
You  came  out  of  the  pore  kindness  of 
your  kind  heart  Give  me  but  a  little 
time,  1  wiQ  conquer  this  wicked  rebel- 
lion. But  now,  now.  Catty,  your  dia- 
monds mock  me.  They  flash  at  me  so 
brightly,  in  the  darkness  he  has  cast  me 
into.  Go,  sister.  Send  me  the  widows 
and  the  fatherless  and  the  childless. 
Send  me  those  who  can  say  to  me,  '  Be  of 
good  cheer,  for  as  thou  art,  so  once  was 
I,'  and  them  I  will  take  for  my  comfor- 
ters." 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  minister's 
wife  took  up  her  cross  once  more,  going 
about  her  narrowed  round  of  duties,  a 
little  paler,  and  a  little  thinner,  but  no 
longer  rebellious.  Where  there  was  sick- 
ness, where  there  was  moaning,  where 
there  were  sad  hearts  to  be  cheered, 
there  she  was  very  sure  to  be.  After 
that  one  outburst  of  petulant  misery  in 
presence  of  her  sister,  no  murmur  was 
ever  heard  to  cross  her  lips. 

And  the  father  I  He,  whose  life  had 
been  one  prolonged  and  uncalled-for  sac- 
rifice of  Nature's  promptings  on  the  al- 
tar of  an  iron  Willi  No  one  could  say 
that  it  was  remorse,  for  every  act  of  his 
life  had  been  squared  by  duty's  unerring 
rule.  No  one  could  say  that  it  was  re- 
pentance, for  why  should  a  man  repent 
him  of  doing  as  duty  commanded  But 
as  the  days  went  gliding  by,  the  rigid 
form  grew  less  erect,  the  gray  eyes  lost 
their  steadfast  gaze,  and  learned  a  trick 
of  drooping  wearily  earthward  when  lie 
walked  along,  as  if  looking  for  something 
he  was  never  to  find.  The  harsh  voice 
grew  feeble  and  less  dictational,  sound- 
ing a  late  apology  for  the  stern  judg 
ments,  he,  a  feeble,  erring  mortal,  had 
passed  upon  his  fellow-man.  His  now 
white  hair  fell  about  a  face  grown  new 
ly  careworn.  A  sadness,  which  was  nevei 
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more  to  be  lifted*  softened  the  stem 
face  into  a  touching  pathos. 

People  said  that  '*the  minister  of 
Wickam  Church  had  broken,"  his  useful- 
ness was  waning,  his  pews  were  left  emp- 
ty, he  no  longer  had  the  power  nor  the 
desire  to  fulminate  wrathful  dicta. 

So  the  day  soon  came  when  Wesley 
Weyland's  prophesy  was  fulfilled,  and 
be  was  reduced  to  a  feeble  constitueocy 
of  women  and  children. 

But  still  the  Lord's  vineyard  is  his 
chosen  field  of  labor,  and  Jfeebly  will  lie 
labor  on  to  the  bitter  end. 


CHAPTEB  XXXn. 

THK   MINISTBB'S   WOOIKO. 

**  His  life  wM  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  vtlzed  fti  him  that  nature  might  stand  ap 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man  !'* 

•^6h<iMe$peare. 

It  was  the  first  organ-lesson  Delphine 
had  tried  to  take  since  she  had  satin  the 
family  pew,  up  near  the  pulpit,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  funeral  services  of  Augus- 
tus Ames.  And  the  lesson  was  a  f  ail- 
ure. 

This  had  always  been  her  "white 
hour"— the  calm  evening  hour  when  she 
and  Mr.  Samuels  and  Lucy  would  walk 
over  to  the  little  church  and  sing 'Hhe 
birds  to  sleep."  The  darkness  that  would 
come  creeping  round  about  them,  was  a 
gentle,  hallowed  obscurity,  void  of  gloom 
or  terror.  Sometimes,  the  moon  would 
send  slanting  rays  down  upon  them 
through  the  tail  chancel-window,  and 
then  she  would  move  away  from  the  or- 
gan and  beg  her  teacher  to  take  her  place 
— for  a  solemn  hush  would  come  over 
her,  with  the  white  moonlight  gleaming 
among  the  empty  pews,  that  disinclined 
to  words  or  actions,  while  she,  \\ith  idle 
hands  and  voiceless  lip?,  worshiped 
there  in  her  own  untaught  way. 

But  this  evening  everything  was 
wrong.  The  air  o  f  the  church  had  grown 
vaultrlike.  She  could  see  poor  Gus's 
bier  still  standing  before  the  chancel 
every  time  she  turned  her  head  that  way. 
Tlie  darkness  fell  so  suddenly.  Who 
knew  it  was  so  late,  and  why  should 
Lucy,  this  evening  of  all  evenings,  have 
failed  to  come? 

••it  is  useless,  Mr.  Samuels,  worse 
than  useless.  I  feel  miserable  and 
wicked  down  to  my  very  finger  tips. 
There's  no  music  in  my  soul  this  evening, 


I  am  quite  fit  for  treason,  stratagem 
and  8poil.    Which  do  you  incline  to?  " 

"The  treason  I  think  you  are  giving 
utterance  to  now,"  Mr.  Samuels  an- 
swers lightly,  but  his  gentle  face  clouds 
up  with  disappointment.  When  could  he 
ever  feel  quite  sure  of  this  bright  comet- 
hke  creature,  radiant  and  erratic,  alv 
solutely  defiant  of  any  circumsciibod  or- 
bit? "That  you  should  feel  sad  is  right 
and  natural,  and  that  word  'wicked,' 
which  you  are  so  ready  In  handling,  will, 
1  imagine,  stand  analysis." 

"Ko,  indeed;  nol  I  really  mean  that 
I  feel  diabolical.  (How  could  she  tell 
him  of  the  stormy  encounter  at  home 
that  morning,  in  which  a  rage-frenzied 
mother  had  stooped  to  pergonal  abuse, 
when  she  had  loftily  refubed  to  admit 
M.  Emile  Girardeau's  addresses,  or  of 
the  tiresome  sermou  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  subsequntly  from  Mother  Ban- 
bury's pioub  lips,  upon  the  sin  of  disobe- 
dience? Between  them  all  Eleanor  Mor- 
gan's fair  and  stately  lily  was  fast  droop- 
ing earthward).  Where's  the  use  of  be- 
ing  good  and  pious  and  prayerful  V  The 
harder  one  tries,  the  more  temptations 
to  wickedness  spring  up.  The  best  peo- 
ple I  know  are  the  unhappiest  It  ia 
not  true  that  if  you  ask  you  shall  re- 
ceive. Don't  we  all  know  that  Aunt 
Maria's  whole  life  was  one  prayer  for 
her  son's  welfare  and  happiness?  And 
certainly,  she  wus  righteous  enough  for 
her  prayers  to  avail.  But  her  son  was 
horribly  murdered,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band (who  ought  to  be  a  man  after  (-fod's 
own  heart,  if  God  likes  men  who  mortify 
the  flesh  and  resist  the  devil  and  all 
that  sort  of  thinp)  arc  made  utterly 
wretched  for  life,  while  Uncle  Weyland 
and  Aunt  Catherine,  who  don't  pray  to 
anybody,  get  along  splendidly,  have 
everything  they  want,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  any  happier.  And  look  at 
Evelyn  Morgan— gentle,  holy,  imrc- 
hearted  saint,  who  never  hurt  a  worm  in 
all  her  sinless  life — doomed  to  a  lifetime 
of  the  most  horrible  suflfering.  And 
your  own  good  mother,  did  she  not  pray 
that  the  bitter  cup  might  pa«s  from  her, 
when  she  knew  she  was  destined  to  live 
on  in  total  darkness?  I  repeat  it— all 
the  good  people  1  know  are  the  unhappy 
ones,  and  all  the  wicked  ones  hapiiy.'* 

**  Then,  when  you  say  you  are  perfectly 
wretched  and  diabolicaHy  wicked  in 
one  breath,  what  becomes  of  your  theory 
of  life  ?  "    He  was  very  patient  with  hei 
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—he  did  not  care  to  pelt  that  droopinf? 
head  with  hard  theolo^cal  pebbles,  any 
more  than  one  would  care  to  quiet  a  fret- 
ful baby  by  reasoning  with  it  about  the 
idleness  of  tears. 

"Oh !  You  will  not  find  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  parodoxes  in  my  state- 
ments. But  I  baye  good  authority  for 
them.  Mr.  Samuels,  how  do  you  good 
people  explain  away  good  Scripture 
paradoxes— or  do  you  leave  them  unex- 
plained, and  just  swallow  them  whole, 
trusting  to  Providence  for  their  spiritual 
digestion  V" 

The  pastor's  face  looked  troubled.  He 
had  labored  faithfully,  tenderly  and  dili- 
gently overthis  wayward  lamb  that  had 
given  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  easily-folded  flock,  and  there  were 
times  when  his  heart  glowed  with  a  par- 
donable pride  over  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess held  out  by  the  gentleness  and  do- 
cility of  her  conduct.  But  now,  there 
she  sat  in  open  rebellion,  looking  so 
bright,  so  beautiful  in  her  definace.  that 
the  man  in  him  bowed  in  passionate 
adoration,  even  while  the  pastor  said  in 
grave  rebuke: 

"Come,  let  us  leave  Grod's  temple,  it  is 
not  a  fit  pl»ce  tor  the  treason  you  de- 
clared yourself  ready  for.  I  tliink  I 
shall  take  you  home.  We  will  talk 
about  these  matters  when  you  are  calmer. 
Something  has  disturbed  you  today, 
and,  as  we  are  all  so  prone  to  do,  you 
cry  out  against  high  Heaven,  and  charge 
it  with  neglect  of  your  puny  affairs." 

•'From  you,  tool"  The  girl's  proud 
bp  quivered.  Here,  at  least,  she  had 
never  met  rebuke.  Was  all  the  world 
turned  against  her? 

*•  Yes.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind 
whose  livery  I  boast  What  would  you 
thmk  of  your  humblest  servitor,  if  he 
could  stand  mute,  while  a  fellow-servant 
impugned  your  goodness  or  justice?" 

"Why  do  you  always  try  to  make  me 
foci  so  small  in  my  own  estimation? 
And  you  succeed,  too." 

They  had  left  the  church  now,  and  he 
was  taking  her  home  as  he  had  said  he 
would.  He  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  left  her  last  question  unan- 
swered, for  his  own  soul  was  to  full  for 
words. 

He  loved  this  bright  waywi|rd  girl,  and 
wanted  to  make  her  his  wife^  Ho  knew 
very  well  she  was  not  just  yet  all  that  a 
minister's  wife  should  be,  bur  bethought 
he  could  trust  to  time  to  aid  him  in  ton- 


ing  down  this  surface  petulance,  and, 
when  once  her  true  nature  should  be- 
come her  abiding  nature,  she  would  be 
all  that  he  could  ask  or  desire.  He  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  to  her  just 
yet  But  she  was  unhappy— he  could 
always  tell  it  by  these  moody,  discon- 
tented outbursts. 

In  truth,  Delphi ne  Staunton  was  grop- 
ing helplessly  in  amoral  darkness  for 
the  lamp  to  her  feet^  which  a  dying 
father  had  endeavored  to  secure  for  his 
orphaned  girl  by  putting  her  in  the  wise 
keeping  of  Eleanor  Morgan.  But  desti- 
ny had  overruled  his  foresight  by  sub- 
stituting a  vain  and  frivolous  mother 
for  a  wise  and  gentle  cruardian.  She  was 
young  and  saw  through  a  glass,  darkly. 
She  reasoned  in  a  crude,  finite  way« 
from  her  own  childish  observations. 
That  her  principles  were  not  fixed  above 
the  vaccination  of  weak  minds,  must  be 
charged  to  the  diverse  character  of  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  her. 
The  Morgans,  moral  but  liberal;  the 
Wey lands,  liberal  and  eareless;  her 
mother,  careless  of  all  save  outward 
form;  her  uncle,  Mr.  Ames,  presenting 
religion  in  its  gloomiest  garb;  Mother 
Danbury,  sincere  but  narrow,  presenting 
it  in  its  most  poverty-stricken  a«<pect 
Who  was  right?  Whose  ways  were 
most  acceptable  to  the  Ruler  of  desti- 
nies? Whom  should  she  follow?  From 
the  profundity  of  her  perplexity  sprung 
her  wordy  rebellion. 

Much  of  her  perplexity  Mr.  Samuels 
knew  of;  still  more  he  guessed  at  How 
his  heart  yearned  over  her!  How  he 
longed  to  draw  her  out  of  this  vexing 
conflict  of  examples,  to  lead  her  heaven- 
ward by  the  road  he  himself  had  chosen. 
What  good  reason  was  there  why  he 
should  not  ask  for  this  crowning  blessing 
to  his  life? 

"Small  in  your  own  estimation,  Del- 
phine,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  do  that, 
when  you  have  made  for  youi-self  such  a 
lofty  place  in  my  own  I " 

He  had  never  called  her  Delphi  ne  be- 
fore; in  fact,  it  was  very  seldom,  indeed, 
that  he  dropped  into  personalities  in  his 
conversatisn,  and  of  all  personalities  his 
own  seemed  ever  farthest  away  fron^ 
mind  or  lips. 

She  turned  towards  him  with  unaffect- 
ed gladness  in  face  and  voice. 

"Then  1  am  not  altogether  too  obsti- 
nate and  wayward  for  you  \,o  like  m^? 
Life  is  so  dark  with  me,  unless  I  have 
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flome  one  near  me  to  love  me  and  pet 
me.  1  think,  maybe.  Max  and  Nonee 
spoiled  me  and  unfitted  me  for  what  has 
come.  It  ii5  so  different  now.  I  wonder 
if  unkinduess  makes  everybody  feel  as 
wicked  as  I  do  undei  it.  When  tho«e 
near  and  dear  to  me,  those  from  whom  I 
have  the  best  rificht  to  look  for  patience 
and  sympathy  and  tenderness,  mete  me 
out  instead  harshness  and  in  justice  and 
coldness.  God  help  mcl  How  dark  the 
whoie  world  grows,  and  how  all  the 
good  in  one  seems  to  shrivel  up,  until 
there's  none  left" 

**  I  think  I  know  just  what  you  feel.  It 
is  natural  and  not  the  peculiar  offsprini; 
of  any  particular  wickedness  in  yourself. 
I  think,  too,  I  know  just  what  you 
want." 

*'I  want  love  and  kindness.  Give  me 
those,  and  I  can  always  be  at  my  best." 

*'  I  think  I  can  promise  you  both." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  can,"  she  answers 
with  grateful  alacrity,  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  she  is  being  wooed,  "for 
you  are  always  the  same  gentle,  kind 
in  end,  and  so  is  Lucy  and  dear  Mrs. 
Samuels,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  without  you  all  three.  You 
are  all  the  comfort  I  have  in  this  sad, 
new  life.  But  I  cannot  just  explain  to 
you  this  hunger  to  be  petted  and  ca- 
ressed, and  made  a  great  deal  over,  as  if 
you  were  such  a  deal  of  importance  in  a 
household,  as  they  used  to  spoil  me  in 
Wickam;  but  it  does  not  spoil  a  woman 
to  be  made  such  a  deal  of;  it  is  the  wine 
of  life  to  her,  anti  when  it  is  gone,  the 
dregs  taste  so  bitter— so  bitter.  Don't 
speak.  I  know  just  what  you  will  say. 
You  will  preach  to  me  about  the  duty  of 
endurance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  of  forti- 
tude. I  know  it  all  by  heart;  and  I  re- 
cognize the  duty,  too.  But  then,  why 
should  people  make  endurance  and 
cheerfulness  so  hard— so  very,  very  hard. 
1  know  what  it  is  my  duty  to  be  and  do. 
All  I  a«k  is  for  some  manner  of  recogni- 
tion after  that  duty  has  been  performed— 
some  one  to  lay  a  hand  on  your  head,  or 
to  kiss  you  once  in  a  great  while,  or  to 
put  an  arm  about  you  caressingly— it 
goes  farther  than  words.  My  life,  my 
strenglh,  all  the  ability  to  do  any  good 
thin?,  lies  in  it.  Now,  I  have  grown  ego- 
tistical, and  poured  out  all  my  secret 
troublo  to  you.  You  have  been  patient 
in  listening;  but  I  know  I  have  wearied 
you." 

*'I  have  been  more  quiet  than  patient 


I  have  been  indeed  a  little  impatient  for 
you  to  cease,  so  that  I  might  say  some- 
tning  that  it  has  been  on  my  mind  to  say 
for  a  long  time  past  I  am  not  going  to 
preach.  Your  outburst  has  not  even  fur- 
nished me  a  text  I  simply  wanted  to 
tell  you  once  more  that  I  can  promise 
you  both  the  love  and  kindness  you  crave. 
Not  the  placid  affection  of  your  pastor, 
Delphine,  but  a  warm,  ardent  devotion, 
which  impels  me  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

In  the  few  years  of  her  association 
with  this  gentle,  unselfish,  holy  man, 
Delphine  Staunton  had  come  to  look  up- 
on him  as  a  sort  of  purified  spirit,  encum- 
bered with  a  body  for  mere  temporary 
convenience,  while  he  labored  in  his 
Master's  service  here  below.  And  to 
have  this  embodied  spirit  come  to  her 
after  the  fashion  of  men,  and  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife,  produced  in  her  a  con- 
flict of  feelings  too  full  of  awe  to  be 
ranked  with  commonplace  surprise— too 
full  of  amazement  to  be  linked  with 
pleasure. 

She  was  quite  stilly  and  he  went  on: 

**1  so  little  ever  thought  of  asking  any 
one  to  be  my  wife,  that  I  cannot  woo 
you  in  set  and  elegant  phrases.  It  is  a 
matter  I  have  spent  very  little  thought 
upon.  To  me  it  would  be  a  good  and 
pleasant  thing  to  have  you  always  with 
me.  I  have  thought  so  when  I  have 
seen  you  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
who  love  you  very  dearly,  and  I  thought 
so  this  evening,  when  you  spoke  of  your 
desires  to  be  the  nearest  and  the  dearest 
thing  in  some  one's  life  "— 

"But,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  catch- 
ing her  breath  nervously,  and  blushing 
crimson  under  the  veil  of  the  dark,  *'  I 
was  not  talking  or  thinking  of  husbands 
and  wives." 

Mr.  Samuels  laughs  that  little,  low  mu- 
sical laugh,  which  is  his  nearest  approach 
to  hilarity. 

**  Granted.  But  is  that  any  reason 
why  you  should  decline  bringing  the 
idea  of  husbands  and  wives  to  bear  up- 
on this  great  hunger  you  talk  a  bout  V  " 

"  You  would  make  a  good  woman  of 
mc,"  she  says  thoughtfully. 

"I  should  help  you  to  make  one  of 
yourself." 

"In  return  for  which  I  would  make 
you— a  very  wretched  man.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  asking," 

"  Yes.  For  I  have  not  asked  it  on  the 
spur  of  sudden  feeling,  or  an  impulse  of 
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pity.  I  told  you  it  bad  been  on  my 
mind  to  say  it  a  lon^  time." 

"And  now  tbat  you  bave  said  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say  in  reply.  I  bave 
always  thoagbt  of  you  as  something  set 
apart  and  above  the  worries  o^  small, 
sirniug  humanity,  I  have  never tbougtit 
of  you  as  needing  or  desiring  a  help- 
mate, as  other  men  need  and  desire  them. 
And,  I  hardly  feel  thankful  to  you  for 
8te]>ping  dQwn  from  your  pedestal  In 
tliis  unsolicited  fashion,  even  if  it  was  to 
do  me  a  most  unmerited  honor." 

•'Remember,  please,  that  your  placing 
me  upon  the  pedestal,  was,  also,  an  un- 
solicited honor.  I  am  in  no  ways,  Del- 
pbine,  exalted  above  the  desires  and 
temptations  of  my  kind.  Least  of  all 
am  i  removed  from  the  universal  desire 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  I  have  offered 
you,  in  bungling  fashion,  perhaps,  the 
best  offering  any  man  can  bring  to  a 
woman— the  offer  of  sincere  and  honest 
affection.  I  seem  to  have  taken  you 
very  much  by  surprise.  So  much  so, 
that  I  think  it  would  neither  be  just  to 
yourself  nor  to  me  for  you  to  answer  at 
once.  Not  just  to  yourself— for,  if  you 
should  incline  to  an  affirmative  answer, 
it  might  be  that  your  present  frame  of 
mind  would  mfiuence  you  towards  the 
man  who  offers  you  love  and  kindness 
when  they  seem  least  attainable  from 
other  sources.  Not  just  to  me»  for  I  want 
you  to  think  about  me  in  this  matter  not 
as  one  exalted  by  his  x»lling  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  mankind,  and  there- 
fore, an  object  of  awe  and  reverence.  I 
want  you  to  look  at  me,  now  that  I 
have  come  down  from  the  pedestal  of 
your  own  erection,  as  a  man  who  is  capa^* 
ble  of  loving  vei-y  dearly,  and  who  is 
deeply  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  make 
you  his  wife." 

••Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and 
when  your  mind  is  fully  and  calmly 
made  up.  you  will  let  me  know." 

"How  many  days  am  I  to  have  for 
thinking?"  she  asks  the  question  in 
the  timid  voice  of  a  child  frightened  at 
her  task. 

••Daysl"  (His  voice  is  full  of  gentle 
scorn).  "It  would  take  you  days  to  de- 
cide upon  the  shape  of  your  fall 
hat!" 

"  Weeks,  then." 

"  I  shall  not  limit  you.  Strange,  is  it 
not,  how  loath  people  are  to  bring  calm 
deliberation  to  bear  upon  this,  the 
mightiest  crisis  of  a  life  ?    The  choice  of 


a  profession  in  life,  the  choice  of  land 
u|H)n  which  to  build  a  crumbling  tene- 
ment, the  choice  of  a  partner  for  a  busi- 
ness transaction— almost  any  choice  we 
can  be  calledupon  to  make,  may  without 
reproach  (indeed,  the  contrary  would 
cause  reproach),  be  made  matter  of 
lemjthy,  calm,  sober  deliberation;  only 
marriage,  the  one  awful,  unalterable  de- 
cision man  and  woman  is  called  upon  to 
make,  must  be  denied  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  head,  and  left  entirely  to  the  un- 
bridled impulses  of  the  heart  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  as  I  wish 
it  to  be  with  us.  You  must  be  delibe- 
rate and  1  will  be  patient" 

Then  be  went  away,  and  left  her  stand- 
ing upon  her  own  steps,  feeling  strangely 
doubtful  as  to  whether  she  had  been 
lectured  or  courted. 

She  did  not  go  into  the  house  immedi- 
ately. The  moon  was  full  and  bright* 
and  she  stood  there  watching  the  minis- 
ter's retreating  form  as  he  walked 
down  the  broad  gravel  path  that  gleamed 
white  and  distinct  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  was  looking  at  the 
man,  Harris  Samuels,  for  the  first  time. 
She  had  never  thought  to  note  how 
graceful  his  tall,  slender  form  wa?,  nor 
how  perfectly  his  well-shaped  head  was 
poised.  Yes,  he  was  handsome,  undoubt- 
edly, and  his  eyes  had  rested  on  her 
with  such  perfect  love,  kindling  them  in 
to  a  new  brightness!  It  was  surely  a 
great  honor  to  win  the  love  of  such  a 
man.  She  felt  it  very  deeply.  Then 
why  was  it  that  even  in  the  moment  ttiat 
she  assured  herself  she  was  being  honored 
— iti  the  very  moment  when  she  repeated 
to  herself  again  and  again  that  the 
companionship  he  offered  her  would  en- 
sure her  for  life  the  loving  kindness  she 
missed  so,  now  that  Max  and  Eleanor 
were  lost  to  her— why  was  it  that  she  was 
fully  conscious  of  a  disappointed  feeling 
in  the  minister  who  had  just  gotten 
through  with  his  placid,  quiet  wooing? 
Why  was  it  that  she  felt  strangely  resent- 
ful towards  him  in  the  midst  of  her 
gratitude?  As  her  pastor,  her  St  Paul, 
as  she  loved  to  call  him,  he  had  been  per- 
fect in  her  ej^es,  and  she  had  loved  to 
think  of  him  as  something  better  and 
trut:r  than  common  morcaU  J I  was  this 
feeling  which  had  made  it  so  easy  for 
her  to  seek  counsel  and  comfort  at  his 
hands.  But  St  Paul  had  deliberately 
come  down  from  his  high  estate  and  do' 
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manded  that  she  ehould  regard  faim  as  a 
common  mortal,  and  this  she  resented. 
Bat  th<en«  he  had  said  it  was  an  T4D8olicit- 
ed  pedestal  she  had  perched  him  upon. 
Andy  aflcain*  there  was  something  alto- 
gether unsatisfying  about  this  unex- 
pected wooing.  She  had  never  been 
wooed  before,  but  she  had  felt  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way  that^  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  woman,  she 
should  be  some  of  these  days. 
When,  how,  and  by  whom,  were  the 
vaguest  points  of  all.  But,  somehow, 
there  was  none  of  the  fire  and  glow  and 
delicious  bewilderment,  that  she  had 
fancied  necessary  auxiliaries  to  a  true 
wooing  o' t  She  felt  as  still  and  cold  and 
collected  as  if  she  and  the  pastor  had 
gotten  through  with  their  organ  lesson 
with  cbe  usual  placid  satisfaction.  Would 
she  feel  thus  if  she  was  in  love?  But 
then,  what  was  her  feeling  for  him  if  it 
was  not  loveV  She  could  not  analyze 
her  own  sensations,  and  being  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  our  finest 
and  truest  feelings  which  will  not  bear 
the  cold  eye  of  analysis,  she  turned  her 
about  and  entered  the  house,  m  hardly 
a  more  serene  frame  of  mind  than  she 
had  left  it  an  hour  or  two  before.  It 
was  with  satisfaction  she  remeniebered 
that  he  had  insisted  on  her  being  very 
deliberate. 

She  paused  on  her  way  to  her  own 
room  to  inquire  dutifully  into  her 
mother's  physical  condition.  She  found 
her  clothed  and  vivacious. 

Father  Richards  was  once  more  their 
guest  I  ^^^ 

CHAPTER  XXXIir. 

"SISTEB  AZUBAH." 

** And  lo,  a  cell, 

Narrow  and  dark,  naagbt  thro'  the  gloom  discerned; 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
And  the  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace.*' 

And  at  last  Delphine  has  found  her 
Gramaliel  I 

Father  Klchards  has  come  to  her  in 
the  hour  of  her  extremity,  and  she  sits 
at  his  feet  in  child-like  humility,  con- 
scious tbat  all  her  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties are  melting  into  misty  nothings  in 
the  fervid  heat  of  ins  eloquence. 

Here  at  iast  is  gentlenPSvS,  learning,  pi- 
ety and  power  combined— combined  in 
the  person  of  a  man  who  has  put  away 


from  him  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  every 
selfish  dc.«<ire,  and  is  content  to  live  out 
his  little  span,  uncheered  bv  wife  and 
child,  so  that  his  Master^s  work  shall  be 
the  better  done. 

He  does  not  tell  her  that  she  is  a  child, 
and  must  wait  for  the  ripening  of  her 
judgment,  to  make  all  that  is  now  so 
dark  and  vexing,  simple  and  clear.  He 
does  not  try  to  convince  her  that  her 
troubleii  are  imaginary.  Nor  docs  he 
sug{;est  marriage  as  the  great  panacea 
for  all  a  woman's  troubles. 

On  the  contrary,  he  agrees  with  her 
when  she  declares  the  world  hollow  and 
disappointing.  He  agrees  with  her  when 
she  calls  the  on-coming  years  but  so 
many  heralds  of  fresh  trouble  and  anxi- 
ety of  spirit. 

And  then,  before  the  girl's  yearning 
vision  he  holds  up  the  picture  of  the 
nun's  blessed  exemption  from  the  wear- 
ing, grinding  cares  of  a  worldling's  life. 
The  peace  which  passcth  all  understand- 
ing is  hers  I  The  divine  quietude  which 
can  only  come  t/>  those  who  have  closed 
the  door  of  their  hearts  against  the 
world  is  hers!  If  she  has  nothing  to 
hope  for  here  below,  neither  has  she  any- 
thing to  fear]  He  who  is  in  the  woild 
must  be  of  it.  Whom  the  world  satis- 
fies, let  him  remain  in  and  of  it  But  to 
whom  the  world  is  but  a  snare  and  a  pit- 
fall, the  cloister  opens  wide  its  arms, 
promising  protection,  peace,  security! 

The  vexed  question  was  solved !  Hap- 
py in  her  home?  No.  With  her  mother, 
this  strange,  unloved,  uucongeoial  moth- 
er, she  could  never  be  happy.  Happy 
as  Mr.  Samuels' 8  wife?  No.  Asamm- 
ister's  wife  she  would  be  a  source  of  tor- 
ment to  herself  and  every  one  about  her. 
Striving  after  that  perfection  she  could 
never  attain,  yet,  without  which  as  a 
minister's  wife,  she  would  be  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach.  Those  alone  whom  she 
had  loved  with  all  the  force  of  her  pas- 
sionate nature,  she  would  never  see  aj^ain, 
save  at  rare  intervals,  and  as  ordinary 
acquaintauces. 

Mr.  Samuels  had  promised  her  love 
and  kindness.  And  he  would  fulfil  bis 
promise,  she  well  knew,  but  ho  was  pow- 
erless to  shield  her  sensitive  nature  irom 
the  pricks  and  stmgs  of  petty  worldlings. 
Father  Richards  promised  her  love  and 
kindness  with  the  pricking,  stinging 
world  shut  out  "Peace  on  earth!" 
was  the  device  upon  his  standard,  nnd 
who  could  look  into  those  calm  eyes  of 
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his,  or  DOte  the  majestic  repose  of  the 
whole  man,  and  doubt  that  he  had  found 
it  himself? 

*•!  will  go  with  you,  uncle;  but  you 
must  give  mo  a  little  while  to  make  my 
last  will  and  testament  Say  a  week." 
She  closes  her  seutence  with  a  nervous 
little  laugh;  but  she  is  very  white  and 
still  after  it,  and  getting  up,  presently, 
she  goes  away  to  her  own  room  to  finish 
that  week's  diary  and  despatch  it  to 
Maxwell  Morgan. 

''Dear  Max:  lam  writing  you  the  last 
diary  I  shal]  ever  send  off  to  you ;  for  I  have 
found  a  way  out  of  all  the  worries  of  this  stu- 
pid, d«11  life  of  oiine,  and  I  have  gladly  clasped 
the  hand  held  out  to  lead  me  throujzh  the 
duor  of  the  convent  into  the  abode  of  peace. 
I  have  tried  so  bard,  Max,  dear,  to  write  to 
you  always  cheerfully;  for  you  remember 
what  you  said  to  me  about  making  tbmgA 
harder  for  you  and  Nonee,  by  being  doomy 
and  obstinate?  But  I  am  worn  out  with  tbe 
strugelel 

I  tried  to  love  my  mother.  I  could  not. 
She  has  yet  to  develop  one  lovable  trait.  Mr. 
Samuels  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  for 
about  naif  an  hour  I  thought  maybe  I  in  on  Id 
say  '  yes.'  It  was  wit^ked  forme  to  think  bO  for 
half  a  second.  It  was  altogether  selfish,  but 
I  do  believe  there  is  no  good  left  in  me,  since 
I're  lost  you  and  Nonee.  So  what  is  Ib^re 
better  for  me  to  do  than  to  go  with  Unrle 
Bicbards  and  become  a  nun  ?  I  can  look  bark 
upon  the  time  when  tbe  thought  of  such 
an  existence  would  have  driven  me  wild 
with  horror.  But  how  differently  things  look 
now.  What  is  there  in  my  home  but  a  mot  her 
who  spends  her  days  in  slovenUt>ess,  novel- 
reading  and  sleeping?  Poor  old  Dan,  faithful 
but  not  soul-satisfying,  and  bisnarrow-nouied 
mother?  Surely  I  will  find  in  the  companion- 
ship of  my  sister  nuns  pleasant  and  brighter 
days  than  these.  Uncle  Bicbards  pictares 
their  busy,  tranquil  lives  so  b»*autirul1y,  I 
long  for  the  happy  seclusion  of  the  convent, 
Max,  as  a  delightful  change  from  the  dull 
fretfulnessof  my  present  life. 

I  promised  you  that  I  would  take  no  step 
of  any  imfiortance  without  consul  ting  you. 
But  you  have  gone  so  far  away  from  me  that 
I  will  have  no  time  to  consult  you ;  for  I  have 
promised  Uncle  Bicbards  to  go  with  him  one 
week  from  tonight.  But  you  spoke  of  steps 
in  which  my  welfare  might  be  jeopardized. 
In  tols  one  it  is  being  secured  forever. 

Don't  feel  norry  for  me.  Max,  as  I  know 
people  do  feel  about  young  girls  who  enter 
convents.  It  ie  my  present  life  that  should 
call  down  your  pity. 

Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Max,  I  have  tried  to 
be  strong  and  cheerful,  but  it  is  so  bard  with 
no  one   to   help   yoa     and  every    one    to 


try  you;  and  when  I  found  I  could  not 
really  be  cheerful  under  it  all,  I  tried  to 
make  believe  every  time  ^  wrote  to  you  or 
saw  Nonee.  But  now,  rejoice  with  me,  for  I 
have  found  a  way  out  of  it  all,  and  before 
this  reaches  you  I  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  pen^beyond  the  reach  of  your  re- 
proaches—beyond the  reach  ot  the  narrow, 
selfish,  repining  existence  your  *  Calamity' 
has  lived  ever  since  she  was  torn  away  from 
those  she  loves  best  and  alone  of  all  tbe 
world. 

And  now,  good-by.  A  long,  a  solemn,  an 
Irrevocable  good-by  from  Delpbine  Staunton. 
'Sister  Aznbab '  (which  means  deserted  Max) 
sends  you  greeting." 

•*Deab  Noneb:  As  your  brother  hasb<»- 
come  such  a  wanderer  of  late,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  convey  this  to  him, 
so  I  send  it  to  you  to  be  forwarded." 

And  tlie  next  day  Sergeant  Danbury 
carries  the  tateful  package  to  the  post 
olBce,  taking  Father  Richards  with  him 
as  far  as  the  depots  to  return  the  coming 
week  for  his  convert. 

Delphine's  valedictory  travelled  to 
Wickam,  but  no  further.  It  was  put  in- 
to Miss  Morgan's  hand  just  a  little  while 
after  »he  bad  finished  reading  a  letter 
from  Max,  telling  her  he  would  be  witu 
them  in  a  day  or  two,  accompanied  by 
M.  Brousseau,  who  would  be  his  guest 
during  bis  stay  in  Wickam. 

"M.  Brousseau  has  retained  me  as  his 
counsel  in  an  affair,  which,  if  I  conduct  suc- 
cessfully, will  place  me  in  a  position  finan- 
cial ly,  Eleanor,  to  render  me  independent  of 
all  scruples  against  asking  your  ward  lo  be 
my  wife,  because  sbe  i.s  an  heiress.  I  am  not 
cured,  you  will  say.  No,  nor  shall  I  ever  be 
cured  of  the  deepest,  tenderest,  most  abiding 
affection  for  our  Heaven-loaned  darling  " 

This  closing  sentence  in  Max's  letter— 
a  letter  so  full  of  hope  and  buoyancy — 
was  still  ringing  in  Eleanor's  oars,  when 
Delphine's  communication  of  her  firm 
resolve  to  go  with  her  uncle,  the  pnest, 
in  one  week's  time,  came  to  her. 

Their  darling  buried  in  a  convent]  Iler 
great  heart  beat  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
for  Max's  coming.  This  monstrous  sac- 
nfiee  must  not  be  I  But  if  be  should  be 
delayed,  and  should  return  to  receive 
only  this  poor  child's  piteous  farewell  as 
the  reward  for  his  tender  constancy  I  A 
future  of  joy  or  woe  for  her  two  dear 
ones,  lay  wavering  in  the  balance  of  the 
days  and  she  could  do  nothing  but  wait 
and  pray. 

Should  she  write  and   let  the  child 
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know  that  Max  was  expected  home  in  a 
few  days?  Yes,  she  would  persuade 
her  to  give  him  the  poor  satisfaction  of  a 
personal  fai-ewell,  and  then— and  then- 
then  Max  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion I 

80  by  the  return  mail  a  heart-warm- 
ing little  note  was  despatched  to  **  Sister 
Azubah,"  elect. 

"My  darlinic,  yon  have  been  taken  from 
my  fjcuaidianship,  and  I  dare  not  say  you 
shall  or  you  shall  not  do  this  thlnfC-  1  only 
ask  yoa  not  to  be  precipitate.  Wait  I  am 
in  daily  expectarion  of  Max's  rernra,  accom- 
panied by  M.  BronsAenu,  who  is  comioK  to 
America  on  basiness  of  importance.  Wbon 
yonr  guardian  arrives,  we  mii8t  have  you 
with  us  awhile.    With  the  old  affection, 

Eleakoji." 

Careless  in  most  matters,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton was  rigid  in  asserting  her  right  to  a 
first  inspection  of  the  mail-bag.  80  l)el- 
phine  turned  awav  with  a  disappointed 
face,  when  Madame  looked  up  calmly 
from  the  package  in  her  hend,  and  said: 
••Nothing  for  you,  Delia,  dear." 

So  Delia  goes  away  for  her  lonely  ram- 
ble, and  Madam<)  rolls  a  pen-handle 
boldly  but  carefully  under  the  lip  of  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  obtains  news  which 
would  have  made  glad  the  heart  of  her 
daughter,  wandermg  abouc  under  the 
big  oaks  in  an  aimless,  listless  fashion, 
but  which  sends  the  angry  blood  bound- 
ing and  throbbing  through  her  own  sys- 
tem, until  it.  all  seems  to  settle  under 
the  dark  brow,  and  fill  the  veins  on  her 
forehead  to  bursting. 

A  fierce  tinklincr  of  her  bell  brings  To- 
ny, fleet  of  foot^  dull  of  eye,  discreet  of 
utterance. 

He  stands  solemnly  by,  while  Madame' s 
pen  flies  with  savage  rapidity  over  a 
sheet  of  note  paper. 

••  There,  do  you  know  who  to  take  it  to  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,"  Tony  replies,  with  what  is 
intended  for  a  knowing  look. 

"And  what  do  you  get,  if  you  do  your 
errand  well  ?  " 

"Suger'n  'lasses." 

"And  if  you  do  not  do  it  well?" 

"  My  yers  git  pinched." 

•*Go!  A  bnlliant  go-between!  If  there 
were  not  greater  fools  than  he  around 
me,  the  danger  might  be  increased.  Mais 
—bah  I  This  Amenca  is  a  nation  of  fools 
—simple  Cools— too  simple  to  bo  any- 
thinir  but  honest  And  yet,  the  greatest 
jTol  I  know— is  Emile  Girardeau ! " 


CHAPTEB  XXXrV. 
A  BBQunsM  TEBMnrATnra  xk  a  pjeaf. 

"  Over  him  nubed,  like  a  wind  tliat  Is  keen  and  cold 

and  relentlesii, 
Thon^htaof  wbat  might  have  been,  and  the  weight 

and  woe  of  his  errand ; 
All  the  dreams  that  bad  faded,  andaU  the  hopes  that 

had  vanidied." 
—Longfellow, 

But  one  more  day  remained  to  Del- 
phine,  in  which  to  loosen  and  cast  from 
her  all  the  ties,  great  and  small,  which 
bound  her  to  a  world,  with  which,  of 
late,  she  had  grown  so  bitterly  dissatis- 
fied. The  morrow  would  bring  Father 
Kichards. 

Her  extremity  had  been  his  opportu- 
nity. And  with  him  were  to  come  so 
many  good  and  pleasant  things.  Peace, 
dally  companionship  with  the  best  and 
purest  of  her  own  sex,  a  life  of  placid 
usefulness,  and  above  all,  relief  from  the 
dread  responsibility  of  shaping  her  own 
course,  manufacturing  her  own  creed. 
There  were  wise  and  holy  men  where 
she  was  going  to  lay  down  gentle  but 
inviolable  laws  for  her  spiritual  guidance. 
She  had  found  the  church  that  would 
take  care  of  her. 

Still,  this  week  had  not  been  a  joyous 
one.  The  joyousness  was  all  to  come. 
She  has  yet  to  learn  that  "Man  never  is, 
but  always  to  be,  blessed."  She  did  not 
find  it  easy  to  speak  freely  of  the 
great  change  so  soon  {o  come  into  her 
hfe,  much  less  to  tell  all  her  astonished 
hearers  the  why  ot  her  resolution.  It 
was  bitter-sweet  to  see  the  great  and  un- 
speakable sorrow  surgmg  up  over  poor 
old  "Dan's"  rough  face,  until  he  hid  it 
in  the  big  bands  that  had  labored  faith- 
fully and  affectionately  in  the  ser\nce  of 
the  little  lady,  who  was  going  to  turn 
her  back  upon  them  in  a  desertion  worse 
than  death,  and  shed  the  first  tears  that 
had  wet  his  cheeks  since  the  master  died. 
After  all,  then,  she  was  smiting  some  ten- 
der hearts  sorely.  But  she  had  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  she  must  not 
look  back. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  filial  respect  which 
was  all  the  poor  substitute  her  sincere  na- 
ture had  yet  afforded  for  lilial  affection, 
she  had  penetrated  into  her  mother's 
disorderly  obscurity,  immediately  after 
her  priestly  uncle's  departure  to  im- 
part her  information. 

She  found  that  lady  had  promptly  sub- 
stituted her  unfinished  novel  for  the 
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roaary  which  had  been  most  conspicuous 
during  the  ''Father's  '  sojourn,  and  was 
joined  unto  her  idols  once  more. 

Simply  and  coldly,  Delia  informed  her 
mother  of  her  fixed  resolve  to  retire 
from  the  world. 

"  A  nun  I  My  handsome  daujxhter  in 
serge  and  a  funny  white  bonnet"  Mad- 
ame laughs  that  harsh,  scoffing  laugh  of 
hers,  which  is  but  an  audible  sneer. 

"You  will  not  miss  me,  mother.  For 
though  you  came  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  to  hunt  me  up,  I  have  long  since 
known  that  1  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
your  happiness.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
proach you,  for  I  suppose  it  is  neither  your 
fault  nor  mine  that  we  could  not  bring  the 
love  that  should  be  between  us  at  our 
bidding.  Grod  knows  I  have  tried— tried 
and  failed.  This  house,  of  course,  will 
always  be  your  home.  I  shall  ask  my 
guardian  to  substitute  your  name  for 
mine  in  my  quarterly  remittance." 

"  Ask  your  guardian  I "  The  laugh  and 
the  sneer  are  gone,  and  in  their  place  a 
frightened,  hunted  look  fills  her  mother's 
beautiful  eyes. 

••  More  correctly,  write  to  him.  I  never 
expect  to  see  him.  But  that  will  not 
interfere  with  my  desire  to  secure  you 
against  want  You  know  I  am  not  rich, 
mother,  but  the  remittance  upon  which 
we  have  both  managed  to  live,  will  suf- 
fice you— even  including  your  noveK" 
The  girl's  voice  is  fuller  than  her  words 
of  scorn. 

Mrs.  Staunton  realizes  that  she  is  in 
earnest  at  last  A  face  full  of  perplexi- 
ty is  turned  upon  Delia. 

"My  child.  Delphine.  You  do  not 
mean  this.  I  listened  at  first  at  what  I 
thought  girlish  petulance.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  doing.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  throwing  away.  Mar- 
ry! Marry  Emile  Girardeau,  and  you 
will  bless  the  first  voice  that  was  raised 
in  protest  against  your  sacrifice.    I  "— 

"Stop,  mother!  1  did  not  come  here 
to  reopen  old  issues.  Do  not  provoke 
me  into  saying  anything  unkind.  I  am 
not  as  happy  as  I  was  before  you  came. 
I  do  know  what  I  am  throwing  away.  I 
simply  came  as  a  matter  of  form  to  tell 
you  what  I  am  about  to  do.  We  will  be 
together  one  week  longer,  then  you 
will  be  alone.  Not  more  so,  however, 
than  I  have  been,  ever  since  I  have  been 
depv^ndentupon  you  for  companionship." 

She  was  gone,  leaving  her  mother  for 
once  not  ready  with  a  biting  retort 


"A  week  I  Much  may  be  done  in  seven 
days  I  Yes,  much,  if  one  had  anything 
better  than  two  obstinate  fools  to 
work  upon."  Madame  lays  aside  her 
novel;  the  charm  of  it  is  broken.  She 
has  work  to  do— earnest,  hard,  pro- 
tracted brain  workl 

To  the  Samuels  Delphine  dared  not 
go.  She  B(nt  a  simple  message  to  the 
minister,  that  she  should  take  her  organ 
lt;sson  on  Thursday  evening,  if  it  pleased 
him.  (On  Friday  morning  Father  Rich- 
ards was  to  return.) 

She  went  quite  early  to  the  little 
church  on  the  Thursday  she  had  appoint- 
ed. She  wanted  the  house  and  the  or- 
gan all  to  herself- she  wanted  no  lamps 
lighted— she  wanted  no  human  voice  to 
question,  no  human  ear  to  listen,  no  hu- 
man eye  to  pry  upon  her  in  this,  her  su- 
preme moment  It  was  her  own  re- 
quiem she  had  come  there  to  play;  and 
as  the  soft  full  melody  of  the  instrument 
swelled  upon  the  air,  her  whole  life 
seemed  setting  itself  as  the  words  to 
the  tender,  pleading  rythm  of  the  music. 
Now,  wailing  slow  and  plaintive  through 
her  orphaned  infancy,  then,  in  leisurely 
graceful  adagio  through  the  peace- 
crowned  days  of  early  childhood,  tripping 
in  light  staccato  of  the  love-sunned 
years  of  girlhood,  dying  into  a  solemn 
largo  over  her  shorn  and  desolated 
years,  swelling  at  last  into  an  anthem 
of  triumph  over  the  proud,  glad  day  to 
come. 

The  anthem  was  ended,  but  the  play- 
er with  clasped  hands  and  bowed  head, 
swayed  forward  in  a  tempest  of  conflict- 
ing emotions. 

A  firm,  quick  tread  upon  the  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  organ-loft  sends  a 
thrill  of  nervous  dread  through  the  girl's 
slender  form. 

**IIe  is  coming — coming  for  his  an- 
swer. How  firmly  he  treads.  It  is  the 
proud  footfall  of  a  conqueror!" 

A  hand  is  laid  very  gently  on  her 
bowed  head— a  voice  trembling  with  its 
weight  of  feeling,  calls  her  name. 

She  raises  her  head,  but  not  to  look  at 
him— only  to  let  her  words  go  up  to  him 
where  he  stands  there,  over  her,  clearly, 
distinctly,  so  that  she  may  not  have  to 
repeat  them. 

"  You  have  come  to  me  for  your  an- 
swer. Please  forgive  me  for  the  pain 
I  am  about  to  cause  you.  I  am  going 
with  Father  Richards  tomorrow  to  be- 
come a  nun    That  is  the  best  and  surest 
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way  out  of  all  my  troubles.  I  shall  nerer 
be  anyone'tf  wife.  There,  I  have  an- 
swered you," 

**  Sister  Azubab,  look  upward— always 
upward  I " 

She  obeys  the  voice,  which  is  not  the 
pastor's  voice. 

"Max  I" 

Clearly,  jrladly,  triumphantly,  his 
name  rings  out  upon  the  evening  air,  and 
then  she  is  cradled  in  the  strong  arms 
that  are  pressing  her  close,  closer  to  a 
heart,  true  enough  and  manly  enough  to 
meet  ail  the  anxious  exactments  of  that 
long-dead  father. 

Mr.  Samuels  had  come  for  his  answer 
and  had  received  it.  One  monosyllable 
bad  answered  him.  That  glad-nnging 
"Max"  that  had  thrilled  the  returned 
Bohemian  with  the  fullnesaof  perfected 
happiness,  had  fallen  wilh  joy-killing 
disti  nctnes&upon  the  gentle  pastor's  ears, 
as  he  sat  in  the  large  chair  within  the 
chancel,  listening  to  the  girl's  inspired 
performance,  not  caring  to  gt>  to  her  un- 
til the  wonderful  melody  should  die  of 
its  own  sweetness. 

For  one  short  moment  he  stood  there 
irresolute,  his  eyes  fastened  with  a  sor- 
rowful fascmation  UDon  the  two  figures 
up  in  the  organ-loft  This  bronzed, 
kingly  intruder  held  her  unresisting 
form  In  a  tender  embrace,  her  beautiful 
head  lay  pillowed  peacefully  on  another's 
shoulder. 

"She  has  found  what  she  wanted. 
She  does  not  need  me,"  he  says  to  him- 
self very  softly.  Then,  turning  him 
about,  he  leaves  the  church  quietly,  so 
that  they  may  never  know  that  another 
eye  had  rested  even  for  one  second  on 
the  solemn  joy  of  their  meeting. 

He  does  not  leave  the  church  alto- 
gether. In  the  privacy  of  ;he  vestry- 
room  he  kneels  and  prays  very  fervently 
for  the  power  to  conquer  this  one  love 
of  his  life — a  love,  as  pure  and  sinless  as 
that  life;  but  now,  in  a  moment,  become 
jniilt.  Prays  that  "time  may  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  gently,  not  smiting 
it,  but,  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
upon  his  harp  to  deaden  its  vibration." 

And  while  be  is  praying  there  in  se- 
cret, the  woman  he  loves  is  lookinc;  up 
into  the  proud,  happy  face  of  Maxwell 
Morgan  (her  own  transfigured  by  the 
mightiness  of  her  love  and  happiness 
into  a  starry  radiance),  and  is  saying  in 
t^e  old  bright  way: 

"ijut,  Max,  I  am  not  worth  the  having. 


A  woman  who  has  succeeded  so  poorly 
in  making  anything  in  particular  of  her- 
self, who  thought,  nob  half  an  hour  ago, 
that  she  was  yearning  after  holiness, 
when  all  the  time  she  was  just  yearning 
for  you— a  woman  who  is  standing 
here  so  happy,  that  she's  grown  heart- 
lessly indifferent  to  the  unhappiness  you 
you  are  compelling  her  to  inflict  upon 
one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  men— a 
woman  who  has  given  away  all  her 
worldly  possession  and  said  to  everybody 
•good-by,'  and  now  has  to  unsay  it.  Oh, 
Max,  what  a  ridiculous  sort  of  woman 
I  am.  I  repeat  it,  T  am  not  worth  the 
having." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  others  may 
come  to  the  same  mortifying  conclusion, 
that  I  am  going  to  take  you  myself.  Sis- 
ter Azubah." 

"  But,  Max,  1  am  not  a  Catholic,  nor 
an  Episcopalian,  nor  anything." 

"Yes  you  are,  my  darling,"  Max  says, 
very  tenderly,  adding,  more  gravely, 
"  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  my  own,  re- 
member that— - 

''He prayeth  best,  who loretb   hett 
AU  things,  both  great  aod  small." 

**  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Father  Bich- 
ardsV" 

«*  Nothing.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I 
have  appropriated  the  matenal  from 
which  he  would  have  manufactured  a 
very  poor  nun,  to  convert  into  a  very  good 
wife. 

Then  he  draws  her  hand  within  his  arm 
and  together  they  leave  the  church. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best," 
Delia  repeats,  softiy.  "After  all.  Max, 
what  is  religion  but  love,  love  but  relig- 
ion? It  is  so  easy  to  be  good  when  one 
is  happy." 

And  if  not  orthodox  my  heroine  is 
righu  

CHAPrEB  XXXV. 

TEX  WAT  OF  THE  TBAKSQBBSSOB. 

"  Two  trathA  are  told, 

Aa  happy  prologaes  to  the  sweUing  act 
Of  the  imperial  tbeme." 
^Shakespeare. 

M.  Emile  Girardeau,  returning  to  his 
lodgings  after  an  absence  of  several 
days,  found  upon  his  table  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  the  delicate  chirography  of 
Mi*s.  William  Staunton,  written  in  the 
French  language. 

He  seemed  in  no  great  haste  to  discover 
^  hat  Madame  had  to  say.    In  fact,  Mad* 
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amo'a  notes  came  too  often  to  be  very 
.welcome,  and  treated  {generally  of  sab- 
jects  that  were  none  too  pleasant  in  them- 
selves. 

So  he  proceeded  rery  deliberately 
about  the  toilette  upon  which  he  was  de- 
pen  linK  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  inbring- 
ina  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  deyo- 
tion  to  terms. 

He  was  in  the  most  serene  frame  of 
mind;  nay,  rather  a  triumphant  frame 
of  mind.  This  little  absence  of  his  had 
been  in  consequence  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive advertisement,  in  which  great  pe- 
cuniary advantages  were  offered  to  any 
gentleman  capable  of  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  French  language, 
lie  had  presented  himaelf  as  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  with  the  happiest 
results. 

The  time  had  come  at  last  vrhen  he 
could  honorably  woo  sweet  Lucy  Sam- 
uels with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success. 
In  fact,  immediately  after  one  success 
in  life,  we  are  apt  to  grow  conceited  and 
vainglorious,  presumptuously  conclud- 
ing that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune 
has  given  one  revolution  in  our  favor  it 
will  continue  to  whirl  obedient  to  our 
wishes  until  all  our  little  schemes  and 
plans  are  comfortably  adjusted. 

M.  Emiie's  exultant  frame  of  mind 
was  altogether  the  result  of  this  popu- 
lar fallacy.  At  la9t  his  toilette  was  ac- 
complished, and«  complacently  sure  of 
his  own  utter  irresistibility,  he  turned 
towards  Mrs.  Staunton's  long-neglected 
communication,  muttering  between  his 
white,  gleaming  teeth,  something  about 
deliverance  and  escape  from  eternal  tor- 
ment   This  is  what  Madame  had  to  say : 

"  r  Lave  done  all  that  one  uDSustained  party 
could  towards  the  fnlfllment  of  a  coo- 
tract  Tbiniirs  are  rapidly  approaching  a  cri- 
sis. When  dotards  of  eighty  years  find  it  nec- 
essary to  cross  the  ocean  in  search  of^ 
health,  it  is  *saave  qui  pent. 

Nothing  can  come  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  Fortune  is  still  possible  for  yon. 
Flifffat  is  yoar  only  alternative.  I  pity  you. 
If  it  comes  to  flight  without  an  opportunity 
to  firratify  your  kiud  heart  by  bidding  your 
friends  farewell,  remember  that  no  man  dare 
violate  an  oath  sworn  to  upon  a  Biltle  clasped 
in  the  bands  of  tbedeadL  She  carried  yonr 
vows  straiKbt  into  the  Presence!  -  You  have 
seven  days  in  which  to  mend  matters." 

From  trembling,  nervous  hands  the 
note  fluttered  down  on  the  carpet,  and 
lay  there  while  the  reader  of  it^   livid 


with  terror,  white  with  the  agony  of  this 
great  revulsion  from  the  pinnacle  of  hap- 
py expectation  to  the  deepest  hell  of 
despair,  called  down  murderous  curses 
upon  the  writer  of  it. 

"Prompter  I  Temptress!  Circe  I  Devill 
I  curse  you.  Lost,  eternally  lost  I 
Condemned  of  all  mankind  t  Scorned  by 
Lucy  I" 

He  stoops  and  recovers  the  fateful 
note.  With  the  deliberation  of  despair 
he  reads  it  once  more. 

*' '  Saave  qui  pent'  Flightl  One  nar- 
row door  still^penl" 

With  all  the  complacency  gone  from 
his  handsome  face—with  all  its  vaiuglo- 
nousness  shrunken  into  abject  fear  —with 
cold  and  trembling  hands,  he  fills  a 
small  travelling  satchel  with  the  merest 
necessanes.  Only  once  he  pauses  in  his 
hurried  task  to  fill  himself  a  glass  of 
winOy  into  which  he  pours  some  drops 
from  a  vial  upon  the  mantel.  '*!  need 
them.  My  nerves  else  will  fail  me.  I 
must  husband  my  strength."  He  feels 
braver,  stronger,  after  the  wine,  and 
flings  himself  upon  the  lounge  to  delib- 
erate. 

A  knock  at  his  own  bed-room  door 
startles  him  into  a  sitting  posturew 

A  husky  "Come  in"  is  answered  by 
Paul  Weyland's  entrance. 

"It  is  you!  My  friend!  How  can  I 
say  how  glad  "—he  breaks  his  welcome 
abruptly  ofif,  and  the  bright  look  of  relief 
which  had  overspread  his  face  when 
Paul's  tall  form  had  answered  his  sum- 
mons, fades  quickly  away,  giving  place  to 
an  ashen  look  of  fear. 

Sternly  erect,  disdaining  the  proffer  of 
his  one-time  friend's  extended  hand,  the 
Judge's  son  looks  down  upon  him,  as  he 
sinks  tremblingly  upon  the  lounge  once 
more,  coldly,  disdainfuUy,  with  a  scorn- 
f  ul  disgust  spreading  over  his  own  bright 
features. 

"Control  yourself  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer half  a  dozen  questions.  Monsieur, 
which  your  tell-tale  agitation  have  ren- 
dered almost  superfluous.  For  your  own 
sake  I  advise  calmness." 

*I  For  your  own  sake!"  There  was  a 
promise,  a  vague  hint  of  a  promise  in  tho 
words,  which  reassured  the  volatile  soul 
or  the  Frenchman,  and  helped  him  to 
that  calmness  which  Paul  demanded. 

"Pardon!"  he  murmurs,  clearing  his 
throat  nervously,  to  rid  himself  of  the 
buskiness  which  so  impeded  his  utter- 
ance.   "I  have  been  much  discomposed 
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today.  My  friend's  face  does  not  look 
kin'ily;  he—" 

**  I  am  not  here,  M.  Girardeau,  as  your 
friend.  I  am  here  simply  to  make  some 
inquiries  relative  to  a  matter  upon  which 
I  have  been  questioned  recently.  May 
I  inquire  how  this  letter  of  introduction 
came  in  your  possession?"  With  which, 
the  letter  which  had  opened  the  Lodge 
doors  and  its  chivalrous  master's  heart 
to  the  unknown  foreigner,  was  thrown 
upon  the  table  for  his  inspection. 

Ko  answer  came  to  his  questioning. 
LiOoking  into  the  Frenchman's  face,  Paul 
beheld  it  suddenly  convulsed  with  a 
spasm  of  mortal  agony.  Springing  from 
his  lounge  the  wretched  man  seized  the 
vial  from  which  he  had  rashly  poured 
the  drops  which  were  to  give  him 
strength.  In  his  excitement  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  vial  from  the  shell 

**  And  this  is  the  narrow  door  of  es- 
cape 1"  he  murmurs,  heaving  one  de- 
spairing sigh«  Then  ho  returns  to  his 
lounge,  strangely  calm,  pitifully  re- 
signed. 

••  1  have  waited  very  patiently  for  your 
answer,  M.  Girardeau.  Are  you  ready 
with  it?" 

••Yes.  What  would  you  know?  I 
was  in  pain.  I  shall  be  again  presently. 
Be  quick  with  your  questions,  or  I  may 
leave  them  unanswered.  See,"  he  adds, 
touching  his  filled  satchel  with  his  var- 
nished boot,  •*!  was  making  preparation 
for  a  pumey  when  you  came  in.  I  shall 
start  on  my  journey  presently— a  Icnser 
one  than  I  had  planned— mais  n'im- 
porte." 

"Perhaps  not,"  mutters  Paul  under 
his  mustache,  thinking  of  two  stalwart 
officers  down  stairs,  ready  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, in  case  his  fnend  up  stairs  refused 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

"You  obtained  the  entrance  into  my 
house  and  my  friendship  by  means  of  that 
letter  of  introduction  from  my  old  col- 
lege-mate, Mr.  Brio  slow.  I  wish  to 
know  bow  you  came  by  that  letter." 

*•  Hold  1  You  lawyers  are  tiresome.  I 
suffer.  My  sufferings  increase.  Take 
out  your  note- book,  and  record  quickly 
my  last  deposition.  You  are  here  in 
M.  Brousseau's  interests.  Am  I  not 
right?" 

•'You  are."  Paul  seats  himself,  note- 
book  in  hand. 

" I  am.  I  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  M. 
Bronsseaa.  Hetnutedmeandlwasworthyof 


bis  trast  He  deiipatched  me  to  A  merica  with 
a  twofold  ohjpct.  I  was  to  escort  your  conttin's 
mother  to  ber  frieods,  and  the  a  make  coll«)c- 
tion  of  some  moDeyn  dae  bim  by  a  New  York 
Arm.  My  room-mate  on  board  ship  was  one 
Emile  GiraTd«»an,  who  was  comlDg  to  this 
country  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes.  We  grew  inti- 
mate, then  confidential.  Onboard  the  vessel 
be  made  a  firm  friend  of  an  invalided  mil- 
lionare  who  persuaded  him  to  chanee  bis 
plan  of  coming  to  this  Southern  country,  and, 
instead,  to  attach  himself  to  bim  as  his  Secre- 
tary. Before  leaving  the  vessel  be  cleared 
his  pocket  of  some  superfluous  papers,  among 
them  his  now  useless  letter  of  introduction 
to  you,  which  lay  on  the  floor  of  my  state- 
room. A  woman  tempted  me  to  the  first 
vile  act  of  my  life.  I  was  to  collect  the 
money  due  my  master,  but  not  to  return  to 
France  with  it.  Instead,  I  was  to  come  South 
with  her  and  woo  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
Southern  Kirl.  I  listened.  He  who  listens  even 
to  the  devil  is  lost.  The  woman  bad  plans 
of  ber  own  in  which  she  succeeded.  Mine 
have  failed.  I  rushed  to  my  stateroom,  there 
to  tbink  over  her  devlish  suggestions.  That 
letter  stared  me  in  the  face,  helping  her, 
making  easier  of  performance  ber  dark  plan. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you.  M.  Brous* 
sea u*s  defaulting  clerk  is  before  yon.  Emile 
Girardeau  is— Heaven  only  knows  where. 
Tell  my  master  for  me  that—" 

"Wait  I  "Paul  looks  up  sternly  from 
his  note-book.  "  Remember,  it  is  a  depo- 
sition, not  a  confession  I  am  takiufl: 
down." 

"Pardon,  my  friend,  it  is  a  confes- 
sion/' says  the  foreigner  with  a  strange 
wistful  smile. 

"I  have  but  one  question  more  to  ask 
before  handing  you  over  to  the  proper 
authorities.  You  came  with  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Staunton?" 

"No  more.  I  have  told  you  all  that 
concerns  me,  Henri  Guslave  Lempriere. 
What  concerns  another,  that  other  a 
woman,  must—"  he  is  silent— once  more 
spasms  of  pain  contract  his  brow,  and 
great  drops  standout  upon  his  pallid 
forehead. 

"Henri  Gustave  Lempriere,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  but  imperative  duty  to 
hand  you  overto  the  proper  authorities 
for  commitment  before  the  courts  of  the 
state  for  felony  as  a  defaulter,"  says  the 
young  lawyer,  addressing  his  prisoner  in 
a  voice  of  sorrowful  stemnes& 

Henri  Gustare  Lempriere  bows  in  si- 
lent acquiesence,  and  Paul  leaves  the 
room  to  summon  his  ofl^ers. 

They  came.    But  it  is  to  find  that  the 
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proper  authoritii^s  have  been  forestalled 
by  a  higher  authority,  and  the  sout  of 
the  prisoner  has  been  summoned  into 
the  hi|n:h  court  of  Heaven,  there  to  plead 
(Hiilty  before  the  Supreme  Jud^e  of  the 
nations. 

Paul  had  left  M.  Brousseau  at  the 
Homestead,  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries.  But  the  '*  dotard/' 
who  had  come  across  the  ocean  in  search 
of  health,  as  Mrs.  Staunton  had  put  it, 
was  not  the  man  to  sit  with  idly-folded 
hands  while  others  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness for  him.  Miles  Standish's  neglected 
motto  was  his:  "If  you  want  a  thing 
done  well,  do  it  yoursell" 

Quite  a  warm  friendship  had  sprung 
up  between  him  and  Mr.  Morgan  during 
the  latter's  stay  in  Paris.  Delphine 
Staunton  and  her  interests  had  been  a 
sort  of  bond  between  them.  It  had  be- 
come to  be  quite  a  matter  of  course  that 
poriious  (impersonal  portions)  of  Delia's 
diaries  should  be  read  out  to  her  vener- 
able  guardian.  The  fiequent  mention  of 
M.  Emile  Girardeau's  name  had  at  first 
attracted  his  curiosity,  then  excited  his 
suspicions. 

Believing  Delphine's  Frenchman, 
whom  •'  some  secret  trouble  was  oppress- 
inir,"  and  his  own  defaulting  clerk  to  be 
the  same  man,  he  wiote  to  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  and  asked  her  to  aid  him  in  a 
matter  wherein  the  American  detective 
force  had  proven  powerless.  "Would 
Mrs.  Staunton  give  him  any  information 
she  mlfcht  bo  possessed  of  relative  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  once-trusted  clerk, 
Henri  Gustave  LempriereV" 

And  i^lrs.  Staunton,  flinging  the  do- 
tard's letter  of  inquiry  into  the  flre  with 
a  contemptuous  exclamation,  had  made 
promot  answer  to  the  effect: 

"Xiiat  M.  Brousseau  must  pardon 
her  if  she  acknowledged  that,  owing  to 
the  extreme  weakness  of  her  body  and 
mind,  while  his  clerk  was  acting  as  her 
escort  she  had  kept  herself  in  utter  se- 
ciuMdn.only  seaingthat  young  man  when 
change  of  conveyance,  or  other  necces- 
sary  matters  brought  them  together. 
After  reaching  New  York  be  had  neg- 
lected her  shamefully,  seeming  to  be 
altogether  taken  up  with  private  affairs 
of  his  own;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  the  Xew  Yorkers  with  whom 
she  had  travelled,  she  would  have  been 
sadly  perplexed  how  to  proceed  on  her 
way  to  her  darling  child.    The  desertion 


of  your  budness  interests,"  she  con- 
cludes, "  is  only  paralleled  by  his  deser- 
tion of  my  own  helpless  self,  in  that  big> 
strange  city.  I  do  not  believe,  if  I  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  j'ourM.  Ilcnri 
Gustave  Lampriere,  I  should  rccojinize 
him  so  absorbed  was  I  in  my  own  private 
anxieties." 

Thus  replying,  Mrs.  Staunton  secured 
herself  against  all  contingencies. 

Not  satisfied  either  with  the  American 
detective  force,  or  Mrs.  Staunton's  rrady 
reply,  M.  Brousseau  informed  Mr.  Mor- 
gan of  his  intention  to  return  with  him 
to  America  to  prosecute  the  search  in 
person.  And  for 'the  detection  of  h  is  de  - 
faulting  clerk  Max  was  retain. 'd  at  a 
magnificent  price  in  case  of  success. 

Together,  he,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Paul 
Weyland,  had  repaired  to  the  Home- 
stead on  the  Thursday  evening  which 
had  proven  so  fateful  in  various  ways  to 
Delphine  Staunton,  Mr.  Samuels,  Henri 
Gustave  Lampriere  and  Maxwell  Mor- 
gan. 

Paul  had  left  for  M.  Girardeau's  lodg- 
ings, and  Max  for  the  church,  leaving 
M.  Brousseau  seated  in  the  parlor,  wait- 
ing for  the  down-coming  of  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton, to  whom  he  had  sent  up  his  card  by 
Toney. 

When  Mr.  Morgan,  with  his  promised 
wife  hanging  upon  his  arm,  returned  to 
the  hou^e  8om«  hours  later,  they  found 
him  still  alone. 

Warmly  and  affectionately  ho  greeted 
his  ward,  drawing  her  into  his  arms, 
and  pressing  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  her 
rosy  cheeks. 

**You  have  seen  my  mother?"  Del- 
phine asks,  glancing  about  in  vain  for 
that  lady. 

"No,  I  am  not  sofortunatiO,"  M.  Brous- 
seau says,  picking  out  his  sparse  collec- 
tion of  English  words  very  deliberately. 
''Madame  is  malade.  As  for  me,  I  des- 
pair. If  Madame  would  but  permit  me 
one  little  moment  in  interview.  So  much 
hangs  upon  it  I  must  see  her.  I  am 
ruined,  else." 

'*Perha|js  I  can  persuade  her  to  re- 
ceive you  in  her  room.  She  is  a  great 
invalid.    I  will  try." 

••  Mother,"  says  Delphine,  gently,  for 
she  is  happy  now,  and  she  does  not  feel 
coldly  or  unkindly  to  even  the  meanest 
thing  that  walks.  '*  Mother,  M.  Brous- 
seau is  below.  He  regrets  your  illness, 
but  begs  you  will  allow  him  an  interview. 
He  cannot  remain  longer  than  this  even- 
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log.  He  says  unless  you  will  allow  him 
to  ask  you  some  questions  he  will  be 
ruined.  I  do  not  know  what  it  all 
means.  It  may  be  only  his  extrava<;aut 
Frenchy  way  of  putting  things.  But  as 
he  was  dear  father's  friend,  will  you  not 
put  aside  your  own  feelings  for  this 
once,  and  let  me  Dring  him  upV  " 

Madame  is  lying  upon  her  Lounge.  The 
room  is  so  dark  that  Delia  cannot  see 
how  white  and  haggard  her  mother's  fea- 
tures arc.  Her  voice  is  shrill  and  ex- 
cited, as  she  makes  sudden  reply: 

"Girl,  are  you  all  banded  together 
against  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  am  ill.  1  can- 
not see  yoar  guardian.  I  will  not  see 
him.  Gro  away  from  me.  You  want  to 
put  mc  in  the  madhouse  again.  Go,  tell 
him  I  am  ill." 

Delphiue  turns  away  sadly  to 
obey. 

"  Stop."  Mother  and  daughter  remain 
quite  still  for  a  painfully  long  moment. 
"  Bring  me  my  white  Nubia.  This  poor 
face  is  racked  with  torture.  There,  wrap 
it  about  my  brow.  Closer,  closer.  Now 
let  fall  the  curtains.  The  light  maddens 
me  when  this  cruel  neuralgia  seizes  on 
me.  Now  listen.  I  sacrifice  myself  to 
your  wishes.  Go  to  your  guardian.  Tell 
^im  I  am  ill,  I  suffer;  but  if  his  interests 
are  wavering  upon  my  words  he  may 
come.  He  must  promise  not  to  stay  long 
—not  to  ask  for  a  second  interview.  As 
much  as  I  wish  to  befriend  one  who  was 
dear  to  your  precious  father,  my  own 
welfare  demands  that  I  shall  be  left  in 
quietness  and  seclusion." 

Delphino  leaves  the  room  )o  repeat 
her  words  to  M.  Brousseau. 

Closer,  still  closer  about  l^r  aching 
face  the  sufferer  draws  the  soft  wool- 
len cloud,  until  nothing  but  her  lustrous 
eyes  are  visible. 

••  Sauve  qui  pent,"  she  murmurs,  sigh- 
.  ing  wearily  as  she  turns  her  face  towards 
the  darkest  side  of  the  room. 

And  presently  Delphine  enters,  ac- 
companied by  M.  Brouseeau  and  Max- 
well Morgan. 

"I  must  go  with  you,"  Max  had  said 
very  firmly,  with  a  strange  light  coming 
into  his  face.  **  If  1  am  to  be  your  law- 
yer, I  must  take  this  lady's  deposition  in 
person." 

M.  Brousseau  stumbles  forward,  pio- 
neered through  the  darkness  by  Del- 
phine, until  she  sees  him  safely  seated 
in  a  chair  close  by  the  sufferer's  lounge; 
then  she  walks  away  to  the  window, 
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where  Max  has  placed  himself  to  wait 
until  he  is  needed. 

M.  Brousseau  clasps  the  little  bird- 
claw  extended  to  him  in  groetiutf,  with 
fnendiy  fervor,  pouring  out  volubly, 
through  the  happy  medium  of  his  own 
native  tongue,  his  regrets  at  her  contin- 
ued ill  health. 

The  sufferer  murmurs  plaintive  re- 
sponses. Then  the  ** dotard"  begins  a 
rigid  catechism  which  shows  liim  in  full 
possession  of  his  business  wits  at  any 
rate.  Madame's  replies  come  promptly 
and  unhesitatiogly.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness suspects  that  the  man  of  law  may 
think  of  some  interrogatory  which  has 
not  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  raises 
his  voice  and  calls:  "  Monsieur  Maxl" 

Max  has  never  learned  to  write  in  the 
dark.  Unmindful  of  the  suffering  God's 
bright  sunlight  will  cause,  with  a  quick 
agolpgy  he  flings  wide  the  shutters  and 
lets  it  stream  upon  the  lounge,  towards 
which  he  walks  firmly,  quickly,  Doldly, 
with  that  strange  look  of  expectancy  in 
his  eyes. 

"Maxwell  Morgan  here  I  Traitress  1" 
she  rises  upon  her  lounge  in  tigerish 
wrath,  her  glistening  eyes  fastened  upon 
Delia's  pale  face.  The  woollen  cloud 
falls  away  from  her  own  face.  M.  Brous- 
seau looks  upon  the  revealed  features  in 
bewilderment— looks  again,  and  finds 
voice  at  last: 

**Thi3  is  not  Wniiam  Staunton's  w}fe!'* 

Then  Maxwell  Morgan  takes  the 
whole  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

••I  knew  it  I  1  knew,"  he  says,  with 
merciless  severity,  looking  the  woman 
with  untrustworthy  eyes  sternly  in  the 
face.  "I  knew  that  this  woman  could 
not  be  Delphine  Staunton's  mother.  To 
tell  mo  who  you  are,  and  the  manner 
and  motive  of  this  imposture,  is  all  that 
remains  to  you." 

••And  then,"  she  says,  glaring  upon 
the  group  like  a  hunted  thing  at  bay, 
"what  shall  my  sentence  be?" 

"  To  the  tender  mercies  of  her  whom 
alone  you  have  injured,  shall  that  be 
left,"  Mr.  Morgan  makes  answer,  draw- 
ing Delia's  trembling  form  within  his 
supporting  arm. 

"Delphine,  then,  ta  you  I  makA 
confession.  I  am  the  cousin  who  took 
true  and  tender  care  of  your  unfortu- 
nate mother.  That  is  all  the  claim  I 
have  upon  your  mercy.  That  mother 
died  on  ship-board.  In  her  last 
moment   she     placed     her     woddiu^ 
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ring,  your  father's  picture,  and 
her  marriage  certiQcate  together 
with  other  papers  in  my  pos- 
.^ossion,  asking  me  to  bring  them  on  to 
her  daughter.  The  devil  whispered  me 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  personate  tliat 
mother,  and  secure  tP  mysotf  a  position 
which  would  never  be  accorded  me 
otherwise.  Wo  buried  her  at  sea  with 
her  i3ible  clasped  in  her  hands.  On  that 
JJible  my  bought  tool  and  accomphce, 
Henri  Gustave  Lempriere,  swore  that 
no  earthly  power  should  ever  make  him 
reveal  the  fact  of  Celestine  Staunton's 
death.  The  reward  for  his  constancy 
was  to  be  your  hand  and  ultimately 
your  fortune.  My  plans  were  well  laid, 
and  they  would  have  sufficed  for  ray 
life-long  ease  had  it  not  been  for  you. 
Maxwell  Morgan— you  who  distrusted 
mo  from  the  first— you  who  have  de- 
tect ed  me  at  lastl  Now,  do  your 
wor^t."  With  sullen  despair  she  turned 
her  glittering  eyes  upon  Delphino  once 
more,  and  silence  reigned  supreme  un- 
til a  voice  as  soft  and  gentle  as  the  voice 
of  an  angel  sent  to  brinsr  tidings  of  great 
peace  to  erring  man,  said:    *  . 

•'You  were  kind  and  good  once  to  my 
mother.  For  her  sake,  her  daughter 
says,  go  in  peace  I" 


CONCLUSION. 

With  the  coming  day  came  Father 
Ricliarda,  and  ho  took  away  from  the 
Homestead  a  broken-spirited,  weary 
woman.  She  had  played  a  game  of  haz- 
ard, and  had  lost  Sullen  resentment 
against  Maxwell  Morgan,  and  a  shame- 
faced disinclination  to  look  into  Delia's 
brave  eyes  was  all  the  noticeable  change 
about  her  at  first,  but  when  Paul  Wey- 
land  brought  to  the  Homestead  the  piti- 
ful! story  of  Henri  Lempriere's  death, 
an  agony  of  remorse  seized  upon  her, 
and,  when  the  holy  man  came  to  take 
Delphine  with  him  to  the  peaceful  se- 
clusion of  the  convent,  the  wretched 
woman  besought  his  intercession  with 
offended  Heaven  and  asked  only  that 
her  days  might  be  prolonged  until  she 
bad  won  pardon  for  the  ruin  of  that  un- 
happy man. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  departure  of 
her  priestly  uncle  and  the  subsidence  of 
the  tumultuous  excitement  incident 
upon  the  strange  revelation  that  left 
her  once  more  motherless,  that  Delphine 


came  sufficiently  out  of  herself  to 
ask: 

"Has  Mr.  Samuels  been  here,  Max? 
You  know  he  is  still  waiting  for  his  an- 
swer, and  I  dread  it" 

*'  It  is  the  one  matter  in  which  I  can- 
not aid  my  darling.  See,  he  is  coming 
back  with  Paul.  I  will  leave  you  antil 
you  have  told  him." 

"No!"  and  she  grasps  his  arm  convul- 
sively. "  Stay  with  me.  Max.  He  is  so 
gentle,  so  good,  it  is  such  keen  pain  to 
infiict  a  disappointment  upon  him.  he 
who  has  asked  so  little  of  a  world  to 
which  he  has  given  so  much." 

"  I  think  he  asked  for  a  great  deal 
when  he  asked  for  my  Delia's  hand." 

"Yes,  but—"  They  were  pacing  the 
terrace,  and,  turning,  found  it  was  too 
late  for  Max  to  leave,  or  for  Delphine  to 
finish  her  sentence. 

Mr.  Samuels  was  close  to  them.  Paul 
had  disappeared  down  a  side  walk.  The 
pastor  held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  them, 
and  his  holy  eyes  rested  on  them  as 
calmly,  as  beneficently  as  if  no  happy 
dream  of  ever  making  this  beautiful 
girl  his  wife  had  ever  disturbed  the  quiet 
tenor  of  his  life. 

"May  I  not  add  my  voice  to  others 
which  have  already  bidden  you  Grod- 
si>eed  upon  your  new  path  in  life?  You 
have  found  what  you  wanted,  Delphine, 
and  the  love  and  kindness  which  have 
come  into  your  life  will  never  fail  you, 
I  am  sure.  You,  Mr.  Morgan  have  come 
Heaven-guided.  Paid  has  told  me  how 
near  we  came  to  losing  her.  To  you  I 
can  resign  her  with  a  smile— -to  a  convent 
with  a  sigh.  Cherish  her  as  I  should 
have  done  had  it  been  permitted  me, 
and^  *  she  shall  do  you  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life.' " 

Then  he  went  away  from  them,  leav- 
ing Delia's  bright  eyes  shining  through 
unshed  tears,  and  Max  filled  with  rev- 
erent admiration  for  his  manliness  and 
his  bravery. 

The  next  time  they  saw  him  was  in 
the  little  church,  when  he  stood  be- 
fore them  in  his  robes  of  office  to  join 
together  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man 
Paul  Weyland  and  fair-haired  Lucy 
Samuels,  Maxwell  Morgan  and  Del- 
phine Staunton. 

^o  mortal  eye  could  have  detected 
anything  more  than  the  solemn  emotion 
attendant  upon  the  giving  away  a  cher- 
ished member  of  his  own  household,  in 
the  pastor^B  serene   face  and  gentle^ 
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low-t'ined  voice.  Kut  he  who  seeth  in 
secret  knew^  that  the  cup  tasted 
very  bitter,  even  to  the  lips  of 
hie  faithful  servant,  who  put  away 
from  him  on  that  day  the  first  and 
last  dream  of  a  wife-blessed  home,  a 
helper  in  the  good  work,  and  bowing  his 
head  submissively  under  a  heavy  yoke, 
said:  "Not  mine,  but  Thy  will,  oh 
liordl" 

And  at  last  Sergeant  Dan  bury  is  hap- 
py. For  the  little  lady  is  happy.  When 
the  old  Homestead  was  filled  from  gar- 
ret to  ground  floor  with  the  friends  who 
came  about  her  in  her  great  joy,  the 
Judge  and  Aunt  Catharine,  Eleanor  and 
Evelyn,  and  M.  Brousseau,  and  Paul 
with  his  bride,  the  old  Sergeant  was  in 
his  element  The  resources  that  he  and 
Mother  Danbury  developed  were  mar- 
vellous, or  perhaps  it  was  because  smil- 
ing content  sat  with  them  at  the  board, 
and  wandered  at  her  own  sweet  will 
among  the  guests  that  everything 
seemed  so  bright  and  pleasant  and  alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

M.  Brousseau  remained  in  this  country 
just  long  enough  to  discover  that  the 
heart  is  never  too  old  to  love,  and  made 
Eleanor  an  offer,  which  would  have  been 
ridiculous  but  for  its  earnest  sincerity. 

'*  I  am  not  young,  but  then  no  man  is 
past  making  a  woman  happy  at  fifty.  I 
adore  you.  Marry  me,  and  all  that 
wealth  can  do  to  aid  affection  shall  be 
done  to  perfect  your  happiness." 

Her  calm  eyes  never  left  his  face  while 
he  was  speaking.  She  did  not  smile,  for 
ho  was  in  manly  earnest  She  did  not 
blush,  for  she  was  a  wise,  clear-brained 
woman.  She  simply  returned  him  a 
kind  but  positive  "  No,"  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  tell  him  that  she,  like  the 
gentle  pastor  who  had  met  his  fate  at 
Delia's  hands,  recognized  but  one  true, 
absorbing,  deathless  love  as  possible. 


But  one  cloud  has  darkened  the  sun- 
light that  has  beamed  steadily  about  the 
Homestead  ever  since  Max's  home-<x>m- 
ing  That  one  cloud  was  so  soft  and 
and  white  and  fleeting  that  it  was  gone 
ere  its  presence  as  a  cloud  was  well  rec- 
ognized. 

It  was  the  painless,  peaceful  death  of 
Mother  Danbury,  who  went  before  to 
show  them  how  a  Christian  could  die. 
When  her  summons  came  they  were  all 
gathered  about  her— all  that  she  loved 
on  earth.  There  was  a  radiance  about 
the  withered  face  that  robbed  Death  of 
its  terrors,  and  Delia  gazed  down  upon 
it  with  a  strange  fascination. 

The  last  moments  were  given  to  good 
and  wise  counsel — counsel  dignified  by 
the  Awful  Presence  above  the  narrow 
details  that  had  filled  the  poor,  untaught 
precisionisf  s  days  too  f  ul  1.  But  the  hour 
of  her  triumph  had  come,  and  she  looked 
the  Angel  of  Death  bravely,  fearlessly 
in  the  face. 

"Mother,"  says  the  Sergeant,  bringing 
his  tall  figure  down  close  to  the  poor 
form  lying  there  helpless  and  worn, 
"is  there  any  help  you  ask?  Any  one 
you  would  wish  to  come  and  make  the 
road  clearer  for  you?  The  minister, 
perhaps." 

She  turns  her  sightless  eyes  upward 
—not  to  Dan— far  away,  above  him— but 
her  words  are  for  him— strong,  brave 
.words  that  comfort  him  when  she  is 
gone. 

*  "  No,  I  need  no  one,  son.  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  am  quite  sure  of  my  welcome." 
Then  clearly,  sweetly,  comes  her  last 
earthly  utterance: 

**  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
Bot  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  lor  me, 
«    And  that  Thoa  bidst  me  come  to  Thee, 
Ob,  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.*' 
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CHAPTER  L 

There  are  places  which  appear  at  first  sight  in- 
accessible to  romance:  and  such  a  place  was  Mr. 
Wardlaw*s  dinin^room  in  Russell  Sc[aare.  It  was 
very  large,  had  sickly  ereen  walls,  picked  oat  with 
aldermen,  full  length ;  heavy  maroon  curtains ;  ma- 
hogany chairs ;  a  turkey  carpet  an  inch  thick :  and 
was  lighted  with  wax  candles  only. 

In  the  centre,  bristling  and  gleaming  with  silver 
and  glass,  was  a  round  table,  at  which  fourteen 
could  have  dined  comfortably ;  and  at  opposite  sides 
of  this  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  looked  as  neat, 
grave,  precise,  and  unromantic,  as  the  place;  Meiv 
chant  Wardlaw,  and  his  son. 

Wardlaw  senior  was  an  elderly  man,  -tall,  thin, 
iron-gray,  with  a  round  head,  a  short,  thick  neck,  a 
good,  brown  eye,  a  square  jowl  that  betokened  reso- 
lution, and  a  complexion  so  sallow  as  to  be  almost 
cadaverous.  Hara  as  iron :  but  a  certain  stiff  dig- 
nity and  respectability  sat  upon  him,  and  became 
him. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  resembled  his  father  in  figure, 
but  his  mother  in  face.  He  had,  and  has,  hay-col- 
ored hair,  a  forehead  singularly  white  and  dehcate, 
pale  blue  eyes,  lai^h  ears,  finely  chiselled  fea- 
tures, the  under  lip  much  shorter  than  the  upper ; 
his  chin  oval  and  pretty,  but  somewhat  receding; 
his  complexion  beautifuL  In  short,  what  nineteen 
people  out  of  twenty  would  call  a  handsome  young 
man,  and  think  they  had  described  him. 

Both  the  Wardlaws  were  in  full  dress,  according 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  house ;  and  sat  in  a 
dead  silence,  that  seemed  natural  to  the  great,  sober 
room. 

This,  however,  was  not  for  want  of  a  topic ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  discuss,  and  in  fact  this  was  why  they  dined  tele- 
h-tete :  but  their  tongues  were  tied  for  the  present ; 
in  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  an  epergne,  the  size  of  a  Putney  laurel-tree ; 
neither  Ward&w  could  well  see  the  other,  without 
craning  out  his  neck  like  a  rifleman  fit>m  behind 
his  tree :  and  then  there  were  three  live  suppressors 
of  confidential  intercourse,  two  gorgeous  footmen, 
and  a  sombre,  sublime,  and,  in  one  word,  episcopal, 
butler ;  all  three  went  about  as  softly  as  cats  after  a 
robin,  and  conjured  one  plate  away,  and  smoothly 


insinnated  another,  and  seemed  models  of  grave  di 
cretion :  but  were  known  to  be  all  ears,  and  bout 
by  a  secret  oath  to  carry  down  each  crumb  of  di 
lo^e  to  the  servants'  hall,  for  curious  dissection,  at 
boisterous  ridicule. 

At  last,  however,  those  three  smug  h3rpocrite8  r 
tired,  and,  by  good  luck,  transferred  their  suffoca 
ing  epergne  to  the  sideboard;  so  then  father  at 
son  lookra  at  one  another  with  that  conscious  a 
which  naturally  precedes  a  topic  of  interest ;  ax 
Wardlaw  senior  invited  his  son  to  try  a  certain  d 
canter  of  rare  old  port,  by  way  of  preliminary. 

While  the  young  man  fills  his  glass,  hurl  we  in  l 
antecedents. 

At  school  till  fifl«en,  and  then  clerk  in  his  fathei 
office  till  twenty-two,  and  showed  an  aptitude  so  r 
markable,  that  John  Wardlaw,  who  was  getting  tire 
determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  put  the  reins  of  goven 
ment  into  his  hands.  But  he  conceived  a  desii 
that  the  future  head  of  his  office  should  be  an  an 
versity  man.  So  he  announced  his  resolution,  ai 
to  Oxford  went  young  Wardlaw,  though  he  had  n 
looked  at  Greek  or  Latin  for  seven  years.  He  wa 
however,  furnished  with  a  private  tutor,  under  who 
he  recovered  lost  ground  rapidly.  The  Reverei 
Robert  Penfbld  was  a  first^tass  man,  and  had  t1 
gift  of  teaching.  The  house  of  Wardlaw  had  pec 
Ear  claims  on  him,  for  he  was  the  son  of  old  M 
chael  Penfold,  WardlaVs  cashier ;  he  learned  firo 
young  Wardlaw  the  stake  he  was  playing  for,  an 
insteaid  of  merely  giving  him  one  hour's  lecture  p 
day,  as  he  did  to  his  other  pupils,  he  used  to  come  i 
his  rooms  at  all  hours,  and  force  him  to  read,  I 
reading  with  him.  He  also  stood  his  friend  in  a  s 
rious  emergency.  Young  Wardlaw,  you  must  kno^ 
was  blessed  or  cursed  wim  Mimicry ;  his  powers  ; 
that  way  really  seemed  to  have  no  limit,  for  1 
could  imitate  any  sound  you  liked  with  his  voic 
and  any  form  with  his  pen  or  pencil.  Now,  f 
promise  you,  he  was  one  man  under  his  father's  ey 
and  another  down  at  Oxford;  so,  one  night,  tfa 
gentleman,  being  warm  with  wine,  opens  his  wi 
dow,  and,  seeing  a  group  of  undergraduates  chatte 
ing  and  smoking  m  the  Quadrangle,  imitates  tl 
peculiar  grating  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  vice-pra 
dent  of  the  college,  and  gives  them  various  reasoi 
why  they  ought  to  disperse  to  their  rooms  and  stud 
"  out,  perhaps,"  says  he,  in  conclusion, "  you  are  t< 
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)]iiid  drank  to  read  Bosh  in  crooked  letters  by  can- 
He-light?  In  that  case  — "  And  he  then  gave 
hem  some  very  naughty  advice  how  to  pass  the 
ivening ;  still  in  the  exact  tones  of  Mr.  Champion, 
rho  was  a  very,  very  strict  moralist ;  and  this  unex- 
pected sally  of  wit  caused  shrieks  of  laughter,  and 
oightily  tickled  all  the  hearers,  except  Champion 
pse^  who  was  listening  and  disapproving  at  another 
rindow.  He  complained  to  the  president  Then 
he  ingenious  Wardlaw,  not  having  come  down  to 
IS  in  a  direct  line  from  Bayard,  committed  a  great 
oistake,  —  he  denied  it. 

It  was  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  prendent, 
rho  had  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  practical 
oke,  looked  very  grave  at  the  ^Isehood;  Rusti- 
lation  was  talked  of  and  even  Expulsion.  Then 
Yardlaw  came  sorrowfully  to  Penfold,  and  said 
0  him,  **I  must  have  been  awfully  cut,  for  I 
ion't  remember  all  that;  I  had  been  wining  at 
^hristchurch.  I  do  remember  slanging  the  fel- 
9WS,  but  how  can  I  tell  what  I  said?  I  say« 
•Id  fellow,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  me  if  they  expel 
ae,  or  even  rusticate  me ;  my  father  will  never  foiv 
;ive  me ;  I  shall  be  his  clerk,  but  never  his  partner ; 
nd  then  he  will  find  out  what  a  lot  I  owe  down 
lere.    I  'm  done  for !    I  'm  done  for  I " 

Penfold  uttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  his  hand, 
nd  went  off  to  the  president,  and  said  his  pupil  had 
rined  at  Christchurch,  and  could  not  be  expected 
0  remember  minutely.  Mimicry  was,  unfortunate- 
Yj  a  habit  with  him.  He  then  pleaded  for  the 
ailder  construction,  with  such  zeal  and  eloquence, 
hat  the  high-minded  scholar  he  was  addressing  ad- 
oitted  that  construction  wsspossibUj  and  therefore 
lust  be  received.  So  the  aflkir  ended  in  a  written 
pology  to  Mr.  Champion,  which  had  all  the  smooth- 
less  and  neatness  of  a  merchant's  letter.  Arthur 
Vardlaw  was  already  a  master  in  that  style. 

Six  months  after  this,  and  one  fortnight  before 
he  actual  commencement  of  our  ta&,  Arthur 
fVardlaw,  well  crammed  by  Penfold,  went  up  for 
lis  final  examination,  throbbing  with  anxiety.  He 
massed ;  and  was  so  grateful  to  his  tutor  that,  when 
he  advowson  of  a  small  living  near  Oxford  came  in- 
0  the  market,  he  asked  WardUw  senior  to  lend 
lobert  Penfold  a  sum  of  money,  much  more  than 
ras  needed :  and  Wardlaw  senior  declined  without 
,  moment's  hesitation. 

This  slif  ht  sketch  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  dia- 
Dgue  it  has  postponed,  and  to  subsequent  inci- 
lents. 

^  Well,  Arthnr,  and  so  you  have  really  taken  yoor 
legree?*; 

**  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  passed  my  eHunination :  the 
[egree  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, — that  is  a  mere 
[uestion  of  fees." 

**  Oh  1  Then  now  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Dry  one  more  glass  of  the  '47  port  Stop;  you  11 
OLCuse  me  ;  I  am  a  man  of  busmess ;  I  don't  doubt 
^our  word ;  Heaven  forbid !  but,  do  you  happen  to 
Ave  any  document  you  can  produce  m  further  con- 
irmation  of  what  you  state ;  namely,  that  you  have 
Mssed  your  final  examination  at  the  tlniversi- 
y?" 

"  Certainly,  sir  " ;  replied  young  Wardlaw.  "  My 
Pestamur." 

"What  is  that?" 

The  young  gentleman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
md  produced  his  Testamur,  or  "  We  bear  witntw"; 
i  short  printed  document  in  Latin,  which  may  be 
iitts  tranalated:  --*- 


<<  We  hear  untnesi  that  Arthur  WcardUxio^  of  SL 
Luke^s  CoUege,  has  answered  our  questions  m  humane 
letters. 

**  GeOBGE  RiCHARDSOV, 

**  Akthub  Smtthx, 
**  Edward  Merivalb, 

EzamiDen.** 

Wardlaw  senior  took  it,  laid  it  beside  him  on  the 
table,  in8i)ected  it  with  his  double  eyeglass,  and, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  Latin,  was  mightily  im- 
pressed, ana  his  respect  for  his  son  rose  40,  or  45, 
per  cent 

**  Very  well,  or '' ;  said  he.  "  Now  listen  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  old  man's  hncy ;  but  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  world  what  a  stamp  these  Universities 
put  upon  a  man.  To  send  you  back  from  commerce 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  at  two  and  twenty,  was  trying 
you  rather  hard ;  it  was  trying  you  doubly ;  your 
obedience,  and  your  ability  into  the  baigain.  Well, 
sir,  vou  have  stood  the  trial,  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
And  so  now  it  is  my  turn :  fix>m  this  day  and  from 
this  hour,  look  on  yourself  as  my  partner  in  the  old 
established  house  of  Wardlaw.  My  balance-sheet 
shall  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  partnership 
deed  drawn.  You  will  enter  on  a  flounshing  con- 
cern, sir ;  and  you  will  virtually  conduct  it,  in  writ- 
ten communication  with  me ;  for  I  have  had  &ve  and 
forty  years  of  it:  and  then  mv  liver,  you  knowl 
Watson  advises  me  strongly  to  leave  my  desk,  and 
try  country  air,  and  rest  finom  business  and  its 
cares." 

He  paused  a  moment ;  and  the  young  man  drew 
a  long  breath,  like  one  who  was  in  the  act  of  being 
relieved  of  some  terrible  weight 

As  for  the  old  gentleman,  he  was  not  observing 
his  son  just  then,  but  thinking  of  his  own  career ;  a 
certain  expression  of  pain  and  re^gret  came  over  his 
features ;  but  he  shook  it  ofi*  with  manly  dignity. 
'*  Come,  come,"  said  he,  **  this  is  the  law  of  Nature, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace.  Ward- 
law  iunior,  fill  your  glass."  At  the  same  time  he 
stood  up  and  said,  stoutly,  **  The  setting  sun  drinks 
to  the  rising  sun  " ;  but  could  not  maintain  that  arti- 
ficial stvle,  and  ended  with,  **God  bless  you,  my 
boy,  and  may  you  stick  to  business ;  avoid  specula- 
tion, as  I  have  done ;  and  so  hand  the  concern  down 
healthy  to  your  son,  as  my  father  there  (pointing  to 
a  picture])  handed  it  down  to  me,  and  I  to  you." 

His  voice  wavered  slightly  in  uttering  this  bene- 
diction ;  but  only  for  a  moment :  he  then  sat  quietly 
down,  and  sipped  his  wine  composedly. 

Not  so  the  other :  his  color  came  and  went  vio- 
lently all  the  time  his  father  was  speaking,  and, 
when  he  ceased,  he  sank  into  his  chair  with  another 
sigh  deeper  than  the  last,  and  two  half-hysterical 
tears  came  to  his  pale  eyes. 

But  presently,  feeling  he  was  expected  to  say 
something,  he  struggled  against  all  this  mysterious 
emotion,  and  faltered  out  that  he  should  not  fear 
the  responsibility,  if  he  might  have  constant  recourse 
to  his  father  for  advice. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  country 
house  is  but  a  mile  firom  the  station  :  you  can  tele- 
graph for  me  in  any  case  of  importance." 

*'When  would  you  wish  me  to  conunence  my 
new  duties  ?  " 

''  Let  me  see,  it  will  take  six  weeks  to  prepare  a 
balance-fiheet,  such  as  I  could  be  content  to  submit 
to  an  incoming  partner.     Say  two  months." 

Young  Wanllaw's  countenance  felL 

**  Meantime  you  shall  travel  on  the  '^"^n^nt 
and  eigoy  youamL" 
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^  Thank  yoa,"  said  7(mng  Wardlaw,  mechanically, 
and  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

The  room  now  returned  to  what  seemed  its  nat- 
ural state.  And  its  silence  continued  until  it  was 
broken  from  without. 

A  sharp  knocking  was  heard  at  the  street-door, 
and  resounded  across  the  marble  hall. 

The  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  another  in  some 
little  surprise. 

**  I  have  invited  nobody,"  said  the  elder. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  a  footman  made  his 
appearance,  and  Drought  in  a  card. 

*♦  Mr.  Christopher  Adams." 

Now  that  Mr.  Christopher  Adams  should  call  oh 
John  Wardlaw,  in  his  private  room,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  seemed  to  that  merchant  irregular, 
presumptuous,  and  monstrous.  **  Tell  him  he  will 
nnd  me  at  my  place  of  business  to-morrow,  as  usual," 
said  he,  knitting  his  brows. 

The  footman  went  off  with  this  message ;  and, 
soon  after,  raised  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
the  episcopal  butler  entered  the  room  with  an  in- 
jured countenance. 

"  He  says  he  must  see  you ;  he  is  in  great  anxiety." 

**  Yes,  lam  in  great  anxiety,"  said  a  auavenng 
Toice  at  his  elbow ;  and  Mr.  Adams  actually  pushed 
by  the  butler,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  those  sa- 
cred precincts.  ^  Pray  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  but  it  is  very  serious ;  I  can't  be  easy  in  my  mind 
till  I  have  put  you  a  question." 

**This  is  very  extraordinary  conduct,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Wardlaw.  **  Do  you  think  I  do  business  here, 
and  at  all  hours  ?  " 

**  O  no,  sir :  it  is  my  own  business.  I  am  come 
to  ask  you  a  very  serious  question.  I  could  n't  wait 
till  morning  with  such  a  doubt  on  my  mind." 

**  Well,  sir,  I  repeat  this  is  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary ;  but  as  you  are  here,  pray  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  He  then  dismissed  the  lingering  butler  with 
a  look.  Mr.  Adams  cast  uneasy  glances  on  young 
Wardlaw. 

"  O,"  said  the  elder,  *•  you  can  speak  before 
him.  This  is  my  partner ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
as  soon  as  the  balance-sheet  can  be  prepared,  and 
the  deed  drawn.  Wardlaw  Junior,  this  is  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, a  very  respectable  bill  discounter." 

The  two  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Arthur 
Wardlaw  sat  down  motionless. 

**  Sir,  did  you  draw  a  note  of  hand  to-day  ?  "  in- 
quired Adams  of  the  elder  merchant 

**  I  dare  say  I  did.  Did  you  discount  one  signed 
by  me  ?  " 

»*  Yes,  sir,  we  did." 

**  Well,  sir,  you  have  onljr  to  present  it  at  matu- 
rity. Wardlaw  and  Son  will  provide  for  it,  I  dare 
say."  This  with  the  lofty  nonchalance  of  a  rich 
man,  who  had  never  broken  an  engagement  in  his 
Ufe. 

'<  Ah,  that  I  know  they  will  if  it  is  all  right ;  but 
tfoppose  it  is  not  ?  " 

''  What  d'  ye  mean  ?  "  asked  Wardlaw,  with  some 
98tonisbtnent 

'*  O,  nothing,  sir !  It  bears  your  signature,  that 
18  good  for  twenty  times  the  amount ;  and  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  your  cashier.  Only  what  makes  me  a  lit- 
de  uneasy,  your  bills  used  to  be  alwa3rs  on  your  own 
forms,  and  so  I  told  my  partner ;  he  discounted  it 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would  just  look  at  it" 

"  Of  course  we  will  look  at  it  l^how  it  Arthur 
flnt ;  his  eyes  are  younger  than  mine." 

Mr.  Adams  took  out  a  large  bill-book,  extracted 
llie  note  <^  hand,  and  passed  it  across  the  tabla  to 


Wardlaw  junior.  He  took  it  up  with  a  sort  o1 
shiver,  and  bent  his  head  very  low  over  it ;  then 
handed  it  back  in  silence. 

Adams  took  it  to  Wardlaw  senior,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore him,  by  the  side  of  Arthur's  Testamur. 

The  merchant  inspected  it  with  his  glasses. 

"  The  writing  is  mine,  apparently." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  said  the  bill-broker,  ear 
geriy. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Wardlaw.  "  Why,  what  ifl 
this  ?  For  two  thousand  pounds  I  and,  as  you  say, 
not  my  form.  I  have  signed  no  note  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds  this  week.  Dated  yesterday.  You 
have  not  cashed  it,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  partner  has." 

'*  Well,  sir,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  the  thing 
is  not  worth  the  stamp  it  is  written  on." 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw !  —  Sir !  —  Good  heavens !  Then 
it  is  as  I  feared.    It  is  a  forgery." 

**  I  should  be  puzzled  to  find  any  other  name  foi 
it  You  need  not  look  so  nale,  Arthur.  We  can't 
help  some  clever  scoundrel  imitating  our  hands ; 
and  as  for  you,  Adams,  you  ought  to  have  been  more 
cautious." 

*'  But,  sir,  your  cashier^s  name  is  Pen  fold,"  fal- 
tered the  holder,  dining  to  a  straw.  **  May  he  not 
have  drawn  —  is  the  indorsement  forged  as  well  ?  " 

Mr.  Wardlaw  examined  the  back  of  the  bill,  and 
looked  nuzzled.  ^  No,"  said  he.  **  My  cashier'i 
name  is  Michael  Penfold,  but  this  is  indorsed  ^  Rob- 
ert Penfold.*  Do  you  hear,  Arthur  ?  Why,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Yon  look  like  a  ghost  I 
say  there  is  your  tutor's  name  at  the  back  of  this 
forged  note.  This  is  very  strange.  Just  look,  and 
tell  me  who  wrote  these  two  words  *  Robert  Pen- 
fold?'" 

Young  Wardlaw  took  the  document,  and  tried  to 
examine  it  calmly,  but  it  shook  visibly  in  his  hand, 
and  a  cold  moisture  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  pale 
eyes  roved  to  and  fro  in  a  very  remarkable  way ;  and 
he  was  so  long  before  he  said  anything,  that  both 
the  other  persons  present  began  to  eye  him  with 
wonder. 

At  last  he  faltered  out,  "  This  '  Robert  Penfold ' 
seems  to  me  very  like  his  own  handwriting.  Bui 
then  the  rest  of  the  writing  is  equally  like  yours,  sir. 
I  am  sure  Robert  Penfbld  never  did  anything  wrong. 
Mr.  Adams,  please  oblige  me.  Let  this  go  no  fur- 
ther till  I  have  seen  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
indorsed  it" 

^*  Now  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  eldei 
Wardlaw.  '*  The  first  question  is,  who  received  the 
money ! " 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  it  was  a  respectable  look- 
ing man,  a  young  clergyman. 

<*  Ah  ! "  said  Wardlaw,  with  a  world  of  meaning, 

"Father!"  said  young  Wardlaw,  imploringly, 
"  for  my  sake,  say  no  more  to-night.  Rooert  ren- 
fold  is  incapable  of  a  dishonest  act" 

**  It  becomes  your  years  to  think  so,  young  maa 
But  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  what  crimee 
respectable  men  are  betrayed  into  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  this  Robert 
Penf<4d  is  in  want  of  money.  Did  he  not  ask  me 
for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds  ?  Was  not  that 
the  very  sum  ?  Can't  you  answer  me  ?  Why,  the 
application  came  through  you." 

Receiving  no  reply  from  his  son,  but  a  sort  of  ago- 
nized stare,  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  down 
Robert  Penfold's  address.  This  he  handed  the  bill- 
broker,  and  gave  him  some  advice  in  a  whisper, 
which  Mr.  Christopher  Adama  reoaivad  with  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  thanks,  and  bustled  away,  leaving  Ward- 
law  senior  excited  and  indignant,  Wardlaw  junior, 
ghastly  pale,  and  almost  stupefied. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  the  younger  man  broke  out  suddenly  :  "  Rob- 
ert Penfold  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had ;  I  should 
have  been  expelled,  but  for  him,  and  I  should  never 
have  earned  that  Testamur  but  for  him." 

The  old  merchant  interrupted  him.  **  You  exag- 
gerate :  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  sorry  now  I  did 
not  lend  him  the  money  you  asked  for.  For,  mark 
my  words,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  that  mis- 
erable young  man  has  forged  my  name,  and  will 
be  convicted  of  the  felony,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly." 

"  No,  no :  O,  God  forbid  ! "  shrieked  young  Ward- 
law.  ^*  I  could  n't  bear  it.  If  he  did,  he  must  have 
intended  to  replace  it.  I  must  see  him ;  I  will  see 
him  directly."  He  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  was 
going  to  Penfold  to  warn  him,  and  get  him  out  of 
the  way  till  the  money  should  be  replaced.  But  his 
father  started  up  at  the  same  moment  and  forbade 
him,  in  accents  that  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
resist. 

**  Sit  down,  sir,  this  instant,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  terrible  sternness.  ^  Sit  down,  I  say,  or  you 
will  never  be  a  partner  of  mine.  Justice  must  take 
its  eourse.  What  business  and  what  right  have  we 
to  protect  a  felon  V  I  would  not  take  your  part  if 
you  were  one.  Indeed  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the 
detectives  will  be  with  him  before  you  could  reach 
him.     I  gave  Adams  his  address." 

At  this  last  piece  of  information  Wardlaw  junior 
leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  and  groaned  aloud,  and 
a  cold  perspiration  gathered  in  beads  upon  his  white 
forehead. 

CHAPTER  n. 

That  same  evening  sat  over  their  tea,  in  Nor- 
fblk  Street,  Strand,  another  couple,  who  were  also 
&ther  and  son  ;  but,  in  this  pair,  tne  Wardlaws  were 
reversed.  Michael  Penfold  was  a  reverend,  gentle 
creature,  with  white  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  timid- 
ity ;  why,  if  a  stranger  put  to  him  a  question,  he 
used  to  look  all  round  the  room  before  he  ventured 
to  answer. 

Robert,  his  son,  was  a  young  man,  with  a  large 
brown  eye,  a  mellow  voice,  square  shoulders,  and  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  manner.  Cricketer.  Scholar, 
rarson. 

They  were  talking  hopefully  together  over  a  liv- 
ing Robert  was  going  to  buy ;  it  was  near  Oxford, 
he  said,  and  would  not  prevent  his  continuing  to 
take  pupils.  ^*  But,  father,"  said  he,  **  it  will  be  a 
place  to  take  my  wife  to  if  I  ever  have  one ;  and, 
meantime,  I  hope  you  will  run  down  now  and  then, 
Saturday  to  Monday  " 

**  That  I  will,  Robert  Ah  I  how  proud  she  would 
have  been  to  hear  you  preach ;  it  was  always  her 
dream,  poor  thing." 

'*  Let  us  think  she  can  hear  me,"  said  Robert. 
"  And  I  have  got  you  still ;  the  proceeds  of  this 
living  will  help  me  to  lodge  you  more  comfort- 
ably." 

"  You  are  very  good  Robert ;  I  would  rather  see 
you  spend  it  upon  yourself;  but,  dear  me,  what  a 
manager  you  must  be  to  dress  so  beautifully  as  you 
do,  and  send  your  old  father  presents  as  you  do, 
and  yet  put  by  fourteen  huncked  pounds  to  buy 
this  living." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  have  only  saved  foor 


hundred ;  tihe  odd  thousand,  —  but  that  is  a  secret 
for  the  present" 

^  O,  I  am  not  inquisitive :  I  never  was." 

They  then  chatted  about  things  of  no  importance 
whatever,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  just  lighting 
his  candle  to  go  to  bed,  when  a  visitor  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

The  Penfolds  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  not 
much.  They  had  no  street  door  all  to  themselves; 
no  liveried  dragons  to  interpose  between  them  and 
unseasonable  or  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  man  was  well  dressed,  with  one  exception ; 
he  wore  a  gold  chain.  He  had  a  hooked  nose,  and 
a  black,  piercing  eye.  He  stood  at  the  door,  and 
observed  every  person  and  thing  in  the  room  mi- 
nutely, before    he  spoke  a  word. 

Then  he  said,  quietly,  **  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  I 
believe." 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

"  And  Mr.  Robert  Penfold." 

"  I  am  Robert  Penfold.    What  is  your  business  ?  " 

*'  Pray  is  the  ;  Robert  Penfold '  at  the  back  of 
this  note  your  writing  ?  " 

**  Certainly  it  is ;  Uiey  would  not  cash  it  without 
that" 

**  O,  you  got  the  money,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

**  You  have  not  parted  with  it,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

**  All  the  better."  He  then  turned  to  Michael, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly  a  moment  **  The  fact 
is,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  there  is  a  little  irregularity  about 
this  bill,  which  must  be  explained,  or  your  son 
might  be  called  on  to  refund  the  cash." 

'*  Irregularity  about  —  a  bill  ?  "  cried  Michael 
Penfold,  in  dismay.  <* Who  is  the  drawer?  Let 
me  see  it  O,  dear  me,  something  wrong  about  a 
bill  indorsed  by  ^ou,  Robert  ?  "  and  the  old  man 
began  to  shake  piteously. 

"Why,  father,"  said  Robert,  "what  are  you 
afraid  of?  If  the  bill  is  irregular,  I  can  but  return 
the  money.    It  is  in  the  house." 

"  The  best  way  will  be  for  Mr.  Robert  Penfold  to 
go  at  once  with  me  to  the  bill-broker ;  he  lives  but 
a  few  doors  off.  And  you,  sir,  must  stay  here,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  funds,  till  we  return." 

Robert  Penfold  took  his  hat  directly,  and  went 
off  with  this  mysterious  visitor. 

They  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  Robert's 
companion  stopped,  and,  getting  in  front  of  him, 
said,  **  We  can  settle  this  matter  here."  At  the 
same  time  a  policeman  crossed  the  way,  and  joined 
them ;  and  another  man,  who  was  in  fact  a  police- 
man in  plain  clothes,  emerged  from  a  door-way,  and 
stood  at  Robert  Penfold's  back. 

The  Detective,  having  thus  surrounded  him, 
threw  off  disguise.  "  My  man,"  said  be,  "  I  ought 
to  have  done  this  job  in  your  house.  But  I  looked 
at  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  his  gray  hairs.  I 
thought  I  'd  spare  him  all  I  could.  I  have  a  war* 
rant  to  arrest  you  for  forgerv ! " 

"  Forgery  1  arrest  me  for  forgery ! "  said  Robert 
Penfold,  with  some  amazement,  but  little  emotion ; 
for  he  hardly  seemed  to  take  it  in,  in  all  its  honible 
significance. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  turned  pale,  and 
almost  staggered  under  the  blow. 

"  We  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  he. 
^I  entreat  yon  to  go  to  him  with  me." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  the  Detective.  **  Ward* 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  The  bill  is  stopped. 
Yoa  are  arrested  by  the  gent  that  cashed  it    Here 
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b  the  warrant ;  irill  yoq  go  qoietlj  with  as,  or  must 
I  put  the  darbies  on  r  ** 

Kobert  was  yiolently  agitated.  ^  There  is  no 
need  to  arrest  me,"  he  cried ;  **  I  shall  not  run  from 
m7  accuser.  Hands  off,  I  say.  I  'm  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  you  shiUl  not  lay 
hands  on  me." 

But  one  of  the  policemen  did  lay  hands  on  him. 
Then  the  Beverend  Robert  Penfold  shook  him  furi- 
ously off,  and,  with  one  active  bound,  sprang  into 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  officen  went  at  him  incautiously,  and  the 
head-detectiTe,  as  he  rushed  forward,  received  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  neck  and  jaw,  tiiat  sounded 
along  the  street,  and  sent  him  rolling  in  the  mud ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  stagger- 
ing facers,  administered  right  and  left,  on  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  the  subordinates.  These,  however, 
though  bruised  and  bleeding,  succeeded  at  last  in 
grappling  their  man,  and  all  came  to  the  ground  to- 

§  ether,  and  there  struggled  furiously;  every  win- 
ow  in  the  street  was  open  by  this  time,  and  at  one 
the  white  hur  and  reverend  face  of  Michael  Pen- 
fold  looked  out  on  this  desperate  and  unseemly 
struggle,  with  hands  that  beat  the  air  in  helpless 
agony,  and  inarticulate  cries  of  terror. 

The  Detective  got  up  and  sat  upon  Robert  Pen- 
fold's  chest ;  and  at  last  the  three  forced  the  hand- 
cuffs upon  him,  and  took  him  in  a  cab  to  the  sta- 
tion-house. 

Next  day,  before  the  magistrate,  Wardlaw  senior 
proved  the  note  was  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Adams's 
partner  swore  to  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  had 
presented  and  indorsed  the  note.  The  officers  at- 
tended, two  with  black  eyes  a-piece,  and  one  with 
his  jaw  bound  up,  and  two  sound  teeth  in  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  driven  from  their  sockets  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  Their 
evidence  hurt  the  prisoner,  and  the  magistrate  re- 
fused bail. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  committed  to 
prison,  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
a  charge  of  felony. 

Wanllaw  senior  returned  home,  and  told  Ward- 
law  junior,  who  said  not  a  word.  He  soon  received 
a  letter  from  Robert  Penfold,  which  a^tated  him 
greatly,  and  he  promised  to  go  to  Uie  prison  and  see 
him.  ^ 

But  he  never  went. 

He  was  very  miserable,  a  prejr  to  an  inward 
struggle.  He  dared  not  offend  his  father  on  the 
eve^  being  made  partner.  Yet  his  heart  bled  for 
Robert  Penfold. 

He  did  what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
from  that  pale  eye  and  receding  chin,  —  he  tem- 
porized. He  said  to  himself,  **  Before  that  horrible 
trial  comes  on,  I  shall  be  the  house  of  Wardlaw, 
and  able  to  draw  a  check  for  thousands.  I'll  buy 
off  Adams  at  any  price,  and  hush  up  the  whole 
matter." 

So  he  hoped,  and  hoped.  But  the  accountant 
was  slow,  tne  public  prosecutor  unusually  quink, 
and,  to  young  Wardlaw's  agony,  the  partnership 
deed  was  not  ready  when  an  imploring  letter  was 
put  into  his  hands,  ursing  him,  by  all  that  men  hold 
sacred,  to  attend  at  uie  court  as  the  prisoner's  wit- 
ness. 

This  letter  almost  drove  young  Wardlaw  mad. 
He  went  to  Adams,  and  entreated  him  not  to  cany 
the  matter  into  court  But  Adams  was  inexorable. 
He  had  got  his  money,  but  would  be  revenged  for 
the  fright 


Baffled  here,  young  Wardlaw  went  down  to  Ox- 
ford and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  a  prey  to 
foar  and  remorse.  He  sported  his  oak,  and  never 
went  out.  All  his  exercise  was  that  of  a  wild  beast 
in  its  den,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

But  all  his  caution  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner's 
solicitor  from  getting  to  him.  One  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  a  clerk  slipped  in  at  the  heels  of  his 
scout,  and,  coming  to  young  Wardlaw's  bedside, 
awoke  him  out  of  an  uneasy  slumber  by  serving  him 
with  a  subpcena  to  appear  as  Robert  renfold's  wit- 
ness. -^ 

This  last  stroke  finished  him.  I£s  bodily  health 
gave  way  under  his  mental  distress.  Gastric  fever 
set  in,  and  he  was  lying  tossing  and  ravinjg  in  delir- 
ium, while  Robert  Fenfold  was  being  tned  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court 

The  trial  occupied  six  hours,  and  could  easily  be 
made  rather  interesting.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
with  which  it  would  not  be  good  taste  to  trouble  the 
reader,  we  decide  to  skim  it 

The  indictment  contained  two  counts;  one  for 
foiging  the  note  of  hand,  the  other  for  uttering  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  foiged. 

On  the  first  count,  the  Crown  was  weak,  and  had 
to  encounter  the  evidence  of  Undercliff,  the  distin- 
guished Expert,  who  swore  that  the  hand  which 
wrote  *^  Robert  Penfold  "  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  hand  that  had  written  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment He  gave  many  minute  reasons,  in  support  of 
this :  and  nothing  of  any  weight  was  advanced  con- 
tra. The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  that  count 

But,  on  the  chaige  of  uttering,  the  evidence  was 
clear,  and  on  the  question  of  Knowledge,  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  Uiat  he  was 
tried  in  England,  and  could  not  be  heard  in  person, 
as  he  could  have  been  in  a  foreign  court;  above 
all,  his  resistance  to  the  officers  eked  out  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  knew  the  note  had  been  foi^ged 
by  some  person  or  other,  who  was  probably  his  ac- 
complice. 

Tne  absence  of  his  witness,  Wardlaw  junior,  was 
severely  commented  on  by  his  counsel ;  indeed,  he 
appealed  to  the  judge  to  commit  the  said  Wardlaw 
for  contempt  of  court  But  Wardlaw  senior  was 
recalled,  and  swore  that  he  had  lefl  his  son  in  a 
burning  fever,  not  expected  to  live :  and  declared, 
with  eenuine  emotion,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense 
of  public  dutv  had  brought  him  hither  from  his  dy- 
ing son's  bedside.  He  uso  told  the  court  that  Ajv 
thur*s  inability  to  clear  his  friend  had  really  been 
the  first  cause  of  his  illness,  fix>m  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  recover. 

The  jury  consulted  together  a  long  time  ;  and,  at 
last,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty";  but  rec- 
ommended ^m  to  mercy,  on  grounds  which  might 
fairly  have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  his  innocence ; 
but,  if  guilty,  rather  aggravated  his  crime. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  court  inquired,  in  a  sort  of 
chant  or  recitative,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any- 
thing to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  given  m 
accordance  with  the  verdict 

It  is  easy  to  divest  words  of  their  meaning  by 
false  intonation;  and  prisoners  in  general  receive 
this  bit  of  singsong  in  dead  silence.  For  why  ? 
the  chant  convevs  no  idea  to  their  ears,  and  they 
would  as  soon  think  of  replying  to  the  notes  of  a 
cuckoa 

But  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  in  a  keen 
agony  that  sharpened  all  his  senses ;  he  caught  the 
sense  of  the  woras  in  spite  of  the  speiaker,  and  clung 
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wildly  to  the  straw  that  monotonous  machine  hefd 
out  "  My  Lord  !  my  Lord  I "  he  cried,  "  I  '11  tell 
you  the  real  reason  why  young  Wardlaw  is  not 
here." 

The  jud^  put  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
enforced  silence :  **  Prisoner,"  said  he,  *^  I  cannot 
go  back  to  facts ;  the  jury  have  dealt  with  them. 
Judgment  can  be  arrested  only  on  grounds  of  law. 
On  these  you  can  be  heard.  But  if  you  have  none 
to  offer,  you  must  be  silent,  and  submit  to  your  sen- 
tence." He  then,  without  a  pause,  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  heinous  character  of  the  offence,  but 
admitted  there  was  one  mitigating  circumstance ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  condemned  the  culprit  to  five 
years  penal  servitude. 

At  this  the  poor  wretch  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish 
that  was  fearful,  and  clutched  the  dock  convul- 
sively. 

Now  a  prisoner  rarely  speaks  to  a  jud^  without 
revolting  him  by  bad  law,  or  bad  logic,  or  hot 
words.  But  this  wild  cry  was  innocent  of  all  these, 
and  went  straight  from  the  heart  in  the  dock  to  the 
heart  on  the  judgment-seat.  And  so  his  lordship's 
voice  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  became  firm 
again,  but  solemn  and  humane.  **  But,"  said  he,  ^  my 
experience  tells  me  this  is  your  first  crime,  and  may 
possibly  be  your  last.  I  shall  therefore  use  my  influ- 
ence that  you  may  not  be  associated  with  more  hard- 
ened criminals,  but  may  be  sent  out  of  this  country 
to  another,  where  you  may  bemn  life  afi*esh,  and  in 
the  course  of  years,  efface  this  dreadful  stain.  Give 
me  hopes  of  you ;  begin  your  repentance  where  now 
vou  stand,  by  blaming  yourself,  and  no  other  man. 
No  man  constrained  you  to  utter  a  forged  note,  and 
to  receive  the  money ;  it  was  found  in  your  posses- 
sion. For  such  an  act  there  can  be  no  defence  in 
law,  morality,  or  religion." 

These  words  overpowered  the  culprit  He  burst 
out  crying  with  great  violence. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  He  became  strangely 
composed  all  of  a  sudden ;  and  said,  ^*  God  foigive 
all  concerned  in  this  —  but  one  —  but  one." 

He  then  bowed  respectfully,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
to  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  walked  out  of  the 
dock  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  parted  with 
emotion,  and  would  march  to  the  gallows  now  with- 
out flinching. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  reauired  that  the 
foiged  document  should  be  impounaed. 

^  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  demand,"  said 
the  prisoner's  counsel. 

The  judge  snubbed  them  both,  and  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  course. 

Robert  Penfold  spent  a  ^rear  in  separate  confine- 
ment, and  then,  to  cure  him  of  its  salutary  effect 
(if  any),  was  sent  on  board  the  hulk  **  Vengeance," 
and  was  herded  with  the  greatest  miscreants  in 
creation.  They  did  not  reduce  him  to  their  level, 
but  they  injured  his  mind :  and,  before  half  his  sen- 
tence had  expired,  he  sailed  for  a  penal  colony,  a 
man  with  a  hot  coal  in  his  bosom,  a  creature  embit- 
tered, poisoned ;  hoping  little,  believing  little,  fear- 
ing little,  and  hating  much. 

He  took  with  him  the  prayer-book  his  mother  had 
given  him  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  But  he 
seldom  read  beyond  the  fly-leaf;  there  the  poor  lady 
had  written  at  large  her  mother's  heart,  and  her 
pious  soul  aspiring  heavenwards  for  her  darling  son. 
This,  when  all  seemed  darkest,  he  would  sometimes 
run  to  with  moist  eyes :  for  he  was  sure  of  his  moth- 
er's love,  but  almost  doubted  the  justice  of  his 
God. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Mb.  Wardlaw  went  down  to  his  son,  and  ntmed 
him.  He  kept  the  newspapers  firom  him,  and  on 
his  fever  abating,  had  him  conveyed  by  easy  stages 
to  the  seaside,  and  then  sent  him  abroad. 

The  young  man  obeyed  in  gloomy  silence.  Ha 
never  asked  after  Robert  PenfoM,  now ;  never  men- 
tioned his  name.  He  seemed,  somehow,  thankful 
to  be  controlled  mind  and  body. 

But,  before  he  had  been  abroad  a  month,  be 
wrote  for  leave  to  return  home  and  to  throw  him- 
self into  business.  There  was,  for  once,  a  nervous 
impatience  in  his  letters,  and  his  father,  who  pitied 
him  deeply,  and  was  m(Nre  than  ever  inclined  to 
reward  and  indulge  him,  vielded  readily  enough ; 
and,  on  his  arrival,  signed  the  partnership  deed, 
and,  Polonius-like,  gave  him  much  good  counsel; 
then  retired  to  his  country  seat. 

At  first  he  used  to  run  up  every  three  dajra,  and 
examine  the  day-book  and  ledger,  and  advise  his 
junior ;  but  these  visits  soon  b^ame  fewer,  and  at 
last  he  did  little  more  than  correspond  occasionally. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  held  the  reins,  and  easily  paid 
his  Oxford  debts  out  of  the  assets  of  the  firm.  J^ot 
being  happy  in  his  mind  he  threw  himself  into  com- 
merce with  feverish  zeal,  and  very  soon  extended 
the  operations  of  the  house. 

One  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was  to  send  for 
Michael  Penfold  into  his  room.  Now  poor  old 
Michael,  ever  since  his  son's  misfortune,  as  he  called 
it,  had  crept  to  his  desk  like  a  culprit,  expecting 
every  day  to  be  discharged.  When  he  receivea 
this  summons  he  gave  a  sigh  and  went  slowly  to  the 
young  merchant. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  looked  up  at  his  entrance,  then 
looked  down  again,  and  said  coldly,  ^  Mr.  Penfold, 
you  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  us  many  yeara ; 
I  raise  your  sakry  £  50  a  year,  and  you  will  keep  the 
ledger." 

The  old  man  was  dumbfonndered  at  first,  and 
then  began  to  give  vent  to  his  surprise  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  Wardlaw  cut  him  short,  almost  fiercel;jr. 
**  There,  there,  there,"  said  he,  without  raising  his 
eyes,  **  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it,  and,  above  all, 
never  speak  to  me  of  that  cursed  business.  It  was 
no  fault  of  yours,  nor  mine  neither.  There  —  go  — 
I  want  no  thanks.  Do  you  hear?  leave  me,  Mr. 
Penfold,  if  you  please." 

The  old  man  bowed  low  and  retired,  wonderinjg 
much  at  his  employer's  goodness,  and  a  little  at  his 
irritability. 

Wardlaw  junior's  whole  soul  was  given  to  busi- 
ness night  and  day,  and  he  soon  became  known  for 
a  very  ambitious  and  rising  merchant  But,  bv  and 
by,  ambition  had  to  encounter  a  rival  in  his  heart 
He  fell  in  love ;  deeply  in  love ;  and  with  a  worthy 
object 

The  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  distin« 
guished  officer,  whose  merits  were  universalh;  rec- 
ognized, but  not  rewarded  in  proportion.  Ward- 
law's  suit  was  favorably  received  by  the  father,  and 
the  daughter  gradually  yielded  to  an  attachment, 
the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  singleness  of  which  were 
manifest;  and  the  pair  would  have  been  married, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  her  father  (partly 
through  Wardlaw's  influence  by  the  by)  had  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  poet  abroad  which  it  suited  his 
means  to  accept,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  his  daughter  could  not  let  him  go 
alone. 

This  temporaxy  separation,  if  it  postponed  a  mai^ 
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xjage,  led  naturally  to  a  solemn  ei](gagement ;  and 
Arthur  Wardiaw  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  writing 
and  receiving  affectionate  letters  by  every  foreign 
poet  Love,  worthily  bestowed,  shed  its  balm  upon 
nid  heart,  and,  under  its  soft  but  powerful  chaim, 
he  grew  tranquil  and  complacent,  and  his  character 
and  temper  seemed  to  improve.  Such  virtue  is 
there  in  a  pure  attachment. 

Meanwhile  the  extent  of  his  operations  alarmed 
old  Penfold;  but  he  soon  reasoned  that  worthy 
down  with  overpowering  conclusions  and  superior 
smiles. 

He  had  been  three  years  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Wardiaw  and  Son,  when  some  curious  events  took 
place  in  another  hemisphere ;  and  in  these  events, 
which  we  are  now  to  relate,  Arthur  Wardiaw  was 
more  nearly  interested  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight 

Robert  Penfold,  in  due  course,  applied  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Rolleston  for  a  ticket  of  leave.  That 
functionary  thought  the  application  premature,  the 
crime  being  so  grave.  He  complained  that  the  sys- 
tem had  become  too  lax,  and  for  his  part  he  seldom 
g^ave  a  ticket  of  leave  until  some  smtable  occupa- 
tion was  provided  for  the  applicant  <*Will  any- 
body take  you  as  a  clerk  ?  u  so,  —  1 11  see  about 
it" 

Robert  Penfold  could  find  nobody  to  take  him 
into  a  post  of  confidence  all  at  once,  and  wrote  the 
Creneral  an  eloquent  litter,  begging  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  labor  with  his  hands. 

Fortunately,  General  Rolleston's  gardener  had 
just  turned  him  off ;  so  he  offered  the  post  to  his 
eloquent  correspondent,  remarking  that  he  did  not 
much  mind  employing  a  ticket  m  leave  man  him- 
self, though  he  was  resolved  to  protect  his  neigh- 
bors from  their  relapses. 

The  convict  then  came  to  General  Rolleston,  and 
besged  leave  to  enter  on  his  duties  under  the  name 
of  ^^es  Seaton.  At  that  General  Rolleston  hem'd 
and  haw'd,  and  took  a  note.  But  his  final  decision 
was  as  follows :  **  If  you  really  mean  to  change 
your  character,  why  the  name  you  have  disgraceid 
might  hang  round  yomr  neck.  Well,  1 11  give  you 
every  chance.  ^  But,"  said  Uiis  old  warrior,  suddenly 
compressing  his  resolute  lips  just  a  little,  **  if  you 
eo  ft  yiurd  off  the  straight  path  now,  look  for  no 
•^ercy, — Jemmy  Seaton." 

So  the  convict  was  re-christened  at  the  tail  of  a 
threat,  and  let  loose  among  the  warrior's  tulips. 

His  appearance  was  changed  as  effectually  as  his 
name.  JBven  before  he  was  Seatoned  he  had  grown 
a  silky  mustache  and  beard  of  singular  lengUi  and 
beauty;  and  what  with  these,  and  his  working 
man's  clothes,  and  his  cheeks  and  neck  tanned  by 
the  sun,  our  readers  would  never  have  recognized 
in  this  hale,  bearded  laborer  the  pale  prisoner  that 
had  trembled,  raged,  wept,  and  submitted  in  the 
dock  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 

Our  Universities  cure  men  of  doing  things  by 
halves,  be  the  things  mental  or  muscular ;  so  Seaton 
gardened  much  more  zealously  than  hu  plebeian 
predecessor :  up  at  five,  and  did  not  leave  till  eight. 

But  he  was  unpopular  in  the  kitchen,  —  because 
he  was  always  out  of  it :  taciturn  and  bitter,  he 
shunned  his  fellow-servants. 

Yet  working  among  the  fiowers  did  him  good; 
these  his  pretty  companions  and  nurselings  had  no 
vices. 

One  day,  as  he  was  rolling  the  grass  upon  the 
kwQ»  ha  heard  a  soft  rustla  at  some  distance,  and 


looking  round,  saw  a  young  lady  on  the  gravel  path, 
whose  calm  but  bright  face,  coming  so  suddenly, 
literally  dazzled  him.  She  had  a  clear  cheek 
blooming  with  exercise,  rich,  brown  hair,  smooth, 
glossy,  and  abundant,  and  a  very  light  hazel  eye, 
of  singular  beautv  and  serenity.  She  glided  along, 
tranquil  as  a  soddess,  smote  him  with  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  left  him  staring  after  her  receding  fig- 
ure, which  was,  in  its  way,  as  captivating  as  her 
face. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  for  exercise,  brisk- 
ly, but  without  effort  Once  she  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  and  he  touched  his  hat  to  her.  She 
inclined  her  head  gently,  but  her  eyes  did  not  rest 
an  instant  on  her  gardener ;  and  so  she  passed  and 
repassed,  unconsciously  sawing  this  sohtary  heart 
with  sofl  but  penetrating  thrills. 

At  last  she  went  indoors  to  luncheon,  and  the 
lawn  seemed  to  miss  the  light  music  of  her  rustling 
dress,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  and  there 
was  a  painful  void;  but  that  passed,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  happiness  stole  over  James  Seaton,  —  an 
unreasonable  joy,  that  often  runs  before  folly  and 
trouble. 

The  voung  lady  was  Helen  Rolleston,  just  re- 
turned home  from  a  visit.  She  walked  in  the  gar- 
den every  day,  and  Seaton  watched  her,  and  peeped 
at  her,  unseen,  behind  trees  and  bushes.  He  fed  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  upon  her,  and,  by  degrees,  she 
became  the  sun  of  ms  solitary  existence.  It  was 
madness ;  but  its  first  effect  was  not  unwholesome. 
The  daily  study  of  this  creature,  who,  though  by  no 
means  the  angel  he  took  her  for,  was  at  all  events  a 
pure  and  virtuous  woman,  soothed  his  sore  heart,  and 
counteracted  the  demoralizing  influences  of  his  late 
companions.  Every  day  he  drank  deeper  of  an 
insane,  but  purifying  and  elevating  passion. 

He  avoided  the  kitchen  still  more ;  and  that,  by 
the  by,  was  unlucky ;  for  there  he  could  have  learned 
something  about  Miss  Helen  Rolleston,  that  would 
have  warned  him  to  keep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  whenever  that  charming  face  and  form  glided 
to  and  fro  amongst  the  minor  flowers. 

A  beautiful  face  fires  our  ima^nation,  and  we 
see  higher  virtue  and  intelligence  in  it,  than  we  can 
detect  in  its  owner's  head  or  heart  when  we  descend 
to  calm  inspection.  James  Seaton  gazed  on  Miss 
Rolleston  day  after  day,  at  so  respecSul  a  distance, 
that  she  became  his  goddess.  If  a  day  passed  with- 
out his  seeing  her,  he  was  dejected.  When  she  was 
behind  her  time,  he  was  restless,  anxious,  and  his 
work  distasteful ;  and  then,  when  she  came  out  at 
last,  he  thrilled  all  over,  and  the  lawn,  ay,  the  world 
itself,  seemed  to  fill  with  sunshine.  His  adoration, 
timid  by  its  own  nature,  was  doubly  so  by  reason  of 
his  fallen  and  hopeless  condition.  He  cut  nosegays 
for  her ;  but  gave  them  to  her  maid  Wilson  for  ner. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  offer  them  to  herself. 

One  evening,  as  he  went  home,  a  man  addressed 
him  familiarl;^,  but  in  a  low  voice.  Seaton  looked 
at  him  attentively,  and  reco^ized  him  at  last  It 
was  a  convict  called  Butt,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
ship  with  him.  The  man  offered  him  a  glass  of 
ale ;  Seaton  declined  it  Butt,  a  very  clever  rogna, 
seemed  hurt :  so  then  Seaton  assented  reluctantly. 
Butt  took  him  to  a  public-house  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  into  a  private  room.  Seaton  started  as  soon  as 
he  entered,  for  there  sat  two  repulsive  ruflians,  tLod^ 
by  a  look  that  passed  rapidly  between  them  and  Bott^ 
he  saw  plainly  they  were  waiting  for  him.  He  fdt 
nervous ;  the  place  was  so  nncouth  and  dark,  the 
fiMes  so  villanoos. 
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However,  they  invited  him  to  sit  down,  roughly, 
but  with  an  air  of  good  fellowship ;  and  very  soon 
opened  their  business  over  their  ale.  We  are  all 
l)ound  to  assist  our  fellow-creatures,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  trouble ;  and  what  they  asked  of  him 
was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy,  such  as  in  their  opin- 
ion no  man  worthy  of  the  name  could  deny  to  his 
feUow.  It  was  to  give  General  RoUeston's  watch- 
dog a  piece  of  prepared  meat  upon  a  certain  even- 
ing :  and  in  return  for  this  trifling  civility,  they  were 
generous  enough  to  offer  him  a  full  share  of  any 
fight  valuables  ttkej  might  find  in  the  General's  house. 

Seaton  trembled,  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands  a 
moment    ^  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  he. 

"Whv  not?" 

'*  He  has  been  too  good  to  me." 

A  coarse  lauffh  of  derinon  greeted  this  argu- 
ment; it  seemed  so  irrelevant  to  these  pure  ego- 
tists. Seaton,  however,  persisted,  and  on  that  one 
of  the  men  ^ot  up  and  stood  before  the  door,  and 
drew  his  knife  gently. 

Seaton  glanced  his  eyes  round  in  search  of  a 
weapon,  and  turned  pale. 

<*  Do  you  mean  to  split  on  us,  mate  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  ruffians  in  front  of  him. 

*'  No,  1  don't.  But  I  won't  rob  my  benefactor : 
you  shall  kill  me  first''  And  with  that  he  darted 
to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the  poker  was 
high  in  air,  and  the  way  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  stood  ready  to  hit  to  the  on,  or  cat  to  the  off, 
was  a  caution. 

"Come,  drop  that,"  said  Butt,  grimly ^  "and 
put  up  your  knife.  Bob.  Can't  a  pal  be  out  of  a 
job,  and  yet  not  split  oathem  that  is  in  it ! " 

"  Why  should  I  split  ? "  said  Robert  Penfold. 
"  Has  the  law  been  a  fi*iend  to  me  ?  But  I  won't 
rob  my  benefactor  —  and  his  daughter." 

"That  is  square  enough,"  said  Butt  «  Why, 
pals,  there  are  other  cribs  to  be  cracked  besides  that 
old  bloke's.    Finish  the  ale,  mate,  and  part  friends." 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  to  *  crack  some  other 
crib,'  and  let  that  one  alone." 

A  sullen  assent  was  given,  and  Seaton  drank 
their  healths,  and  walked  awav.  Butt  followed  him 
soon  after,  and  affected  to  side  with  him,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  himself  was  capable  of  not  robbing 
a  man's  house  who  had  been  good  to  him,  or  to  a 
pal  of  his.  Indeed  this  plausible  person  said  so 
much,  and  his  sullen  comrades  had  said  so  little, 
that  Seaton,  rendered  keen  and  anxious  by  love, 
invested  his  savings  in  a  Colt's  revolver  and  am- 
munition. 

He  did  not  stop  there ;  after  the  hint  about  the 
watch-dog,  he  would  not  trust  that  faithful  but  too 
carnivorous  animal;  he  brought  his  blankets  into 
the  little  tool-house,  and  lay  there  every  night  in  a 
sort  of  dog's  sleep.  This  tool-house  was  erected  in 
a  little  back  garden,  separated  from  the  lawn  only 
by  some  jroung  trees  in  single  file.  Now  Miss  Rol- 
leston's  window  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  so  that 
Seaton's  watchtower  was  not  many  yards  from  it ; 
then,  as  the  tool-house  was  only  lighted  from  above 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  wooden  structure,  and 
through  this  he  watched,  and  slept,  and  watched. 
He  used  to  sit  studying  theology  by  a  farthing 
rushlight  till  the  lady's  bedtime,  and  then  he 
watched  for  her  shadow.  If  it  appeared  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  blind,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  awaked  every  now  and  then 
to  see  that  all  was  welL 

After  a  few  nights,  his  alarms  natarally  ceased, 
but  his  love  incre^ed,  fed  now  from  this  new  sooree, 


the  sweet  sense  of  b^ng  the  secret  protector  of  her 
he  adored. 

Meantime,  Miss  Bolleston's  lady's  mud,  Wilson, 
fell  in  love  with  him  after  her  fiishion ;  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  his  face  at  once,  and  he  had  en- 
couraged her  a  little,  unintentionally;  for  he 
brought  the  nose^ys  to  her,  and  listened  compla- 
cently to  her  gossip,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  wonSs 
she  let  fall  now  ana  then  about  her  young  mistress. 
As  he  never  exchanged  two  sentences  at  a  lime 
with  any  other  servant,  this  flattered  Sarah  Wilson, 
and  she  soon  began  to  meet  and  accost  him  oftener, 
and  in  cherrier-colored  ribbons,  than  he  could  stand. 
So  then  he  showed  impatience,  and  then  she,  read- 
ing him  by  herself,  suspected  some  vulg&r  rivaL 

Suspicion  soon  brea  jealousy,  jealousy  vigilance, 
and  vigilanoe,  detection. 

Her  first  discovery  was,  that,  so  long  as  she  talked 
of  Miss  Helen  Rolleston,  she  was  always  welcome ; 
her  second  was,  that  Seaton  slept  in  the  tool-house. 

She  was  not  romantic  enough  to  connect  her  two 
discoveries  together.  They  lay  apart  in  her  mind, 
until  circumstances  we  are  about  to  relate  supplied 
a  connecting  link. 

One  Thursday  evening  James  Seaton's  goddess 
sat  alone  with  her  papa,  and  —  being  a  young  lady 
of  fair  abilities,  who  had  gone  through  her  course 
of  music  and  other  studies,  taught  brainlessly,  and 
who  was  now  going  through  a  course  of  monotonous 
pleasures,  and  had  not  accumulated  any  great  store 
of  mental  resources  —  she  was  listless  and  languid, 
and  would  have  yawned  fortv  times  in  her  papa's 
face,  only  she  was  too  well-bred.  She  always 
turned  her  head  away  when  it  came,  and  either 
suppressed  it,  or  else  hid  it  with  a  lovely  white 
hand.  At  last,  as  she  was  a  good  girl,  she  blushed 
at  her  behavior,  and  roused  herself  up,  and  said  she, 
*^  Papa,  shall  I  play  you  the  new  quadrilles  ?  " 

Papa  gave  a  start  and  a  shake,  and  said,  with 
well-feigned  vehemence,  "  Ay,  do,  my  dear,"  and  so 
composed  himself  ~  to  listen ;  and  Helen  sat  down 
and  played  the  quadrilles. 

The  composer  nad  taken  immortal  melodies,  some 
gay,  some  sad,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  hashed  them  till  they  wero 
all  one  monotonous  rattle.  But  General  Rolleston 
was  little  the  worse  for  all  this.  As  Apollo  saved 
Horace  firom  hearing  a  poetaster's  rhymes,  so  did 
Somnus,  another  beneficent  little  deity,  rescue  our 
warrior  from  his  daughter's  music. 

She  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised.  A  deli- 
cious smile  illumined  her  face  directly;  she  crept  to 
him  on  tiptoe,  and  bestowed  a  kiss,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  on  his  gray  head.  And,  in  truth,  the  bend- 
ing attitude  of  this  supple  fi^re,  clad  in  snowy 
muslin,  the  virginal  face  and  hght  hacel  eye  beam- 
ing love  and  reverence,  and  the  airy  kiss,  had  some- 
thins  angelic. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  glided  op  to  her  bed- 
room. And,  the  moment  she  got  there,  and  could 
gratify  her  somnolence  without  offence,  nc^  we 
say  she  became  wide-awake  ?  She  sat  down,  and 
wrote  lon^  letters  to  three  other  young  ladies,  gush- 
ing affection,  asking  (questions  of  the  kind  nobody 
replies  to,  painting,  with  a  young  lady's  colon,  the 
male  being  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be  married, 
wishing  her  dear  friends  a  like  demigod,  if  per- 
chance earth  contained  two ;  and  so  to  Sie  last  new 
bonnet  and  preacher. 

She  sat  over  her  paper  till  one  o'clock,  and  Soap 
ton  watched  and  ador«d  her  shadow. 
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When  she  had  done  writing,  she  opened  her  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  tne  nignt.  She  lifted 
those  wonderful  hazel  eyes  towards  the  stars,  and 
her  watcher  mi^ht  well  be  pardoned  if  he  saw  in 
her  a  celestial  being  looking  up  from  an  earthly 
resting-place  towards  her  native  sky. 

At  two  o'clock  she  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep. 
She  lay  calmly  gazing  at  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
other  lovely  stars  shinmg  with  vivid,  but  chaste,  fire 
in  the  purple  vault  of  heaven. 

While  thus  employed  she  heard  a  slight  SQund 
outside  that  made  her  turn'  her  eyes  towards  a 
young  tree  neal*  her  window.  Its  top  branches 
were  waving  a  good  deal,  though  there  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  This  struck  her  as  curious,  very 
curious. 

Whilst  she  wondered,  suddenly  an  arm  and  a 
hand  came  in  sight,  and  after  them  the  whole  fignre 
of  a  man,  going  up  the  tree. 

Helen  sat  up  now,  glaring  with  terror,  and  was 
00  paralyzed  she  did  not  utter  a  sound.  About  a 
foot  below  her  window  was  a  lead  flat  that  roofed 
the  bay  window  below.  It  covered  an  area  of  sev- 
eral feet,  and  the  man  sprang  on  to  it  with  perfect 
ease  from  the%«e.  Helen  shrieked  with  terror. 
At  that  very  instant  there  was  a  flash,  a  pistol-shot, 
and  the  man's  arms  went  whirling,  and  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  flat,  and  struck 
the  grass  below  with  a  neavy  thud.  Shots  and 
blows  followed,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  bloody 
struggle  rung  in  Helen's  ears  as  she  flung  herself 
screaming  from  the  bed  and  darted  to  the  door. 
She  ran  and  clung  quivering  to  her  sleepy  maid, 
Wilson.  The  house  was  alarmed,  lights  flashed, 
footsteps  pattered,  there  was  universal  commotion. 

General  Rolleston  soon  learned  his  daughter's 
story  from  Wilson,  and  aroused  his  male  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  an  old  soldier.  They  searched 
the  house  first ;  but  no  entrance  had  been  effected ; 
80  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  with  blunderbuss  and 
pistol. 

They  found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  the  foot 
of  the  bay  window. 

They  pounced  on  him,  and,  to  their  amazement, 
it  was  the  gardener,  James  Seaton.    Insensible. 

General  Rolleston  was  quite  taken  aback  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  was  sorry.  But  after  a  little 
reflection,  he  said  very  sternly,  "  Carry  the  black- 
guard in-doors ;  and  run  for  an  officer." 

Seaton  was  taken  into  the  hall,  and  laid  flat  on 
the  floor. 

All  the  servants  gathered  about  him,  brimfiil  of 
curiosity,  and  the  female  ones  began  to  speak  alto- 
gether; but  General  Rolleston  told  them  sharply 
to  hold  their  tonnes,  and  to  retire  behind  the  man. 
**  Somebody  spnnkle  him  with  cold  water,"  said 
he ;  ^  and  be  quiet,  all  of  you,  and  keep  out  of 
sight,  while  I  examine  him."  He  stood  before  the 
insensible  figure  with  his  arms  folded,  amidst  a  dead 
silence,  broken  on\j  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Sarah 
Wilson,  and  of  a  sociable  housemaid  who  cried  with 
her  for  company. 

And  now  Seaton  began  to  writhe  and  show  signs 
of  returning  sense. 

Next  he  moaned  piteously,  and  sighed.  But 
General  Rolleston  could  not  pity  him;  he  waited 
grimly  for  returning  consciousness,  to  subject  him 
to  a  merciless  interrogatory. 

He  waited  Just  one  second  too  long.  He  had  to 
answer  a  question  instead  of  putting  one. 

The  judgment  is  the  last  faculty  a  man  recovers 
when  emeiging  from  inBennbility ;   and   Seaton, 


seeing  the  General  standing  before  him,  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  faint  but  earnest  voice, 
before  eleven  witnesses,  *'Is  she  safe?  O,  is  she 
safe?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sarah  Wilson  left  off*  crying,  and  looked  down 
on  the  ground  with  a  very  red  race.  General  Rol- 
leston was  amazed.  ^  Is  she  safe  ?  "  Is  who  safe  ?  " 
said  he.  *^He  means  my  mistress,"  replied  Wil- 
son, rather  brusquely;  and  flounced  out  of  the 
hall. 

**•  She  is  safe,  no  thanks  to  you,"  said  General  Rol- 
leston.  *'  What  were  vou  doing  under  her  window 
at  this  time  of  night  r"  And  the  harsh  tone  in 
which  this  question  was  put  showed  Seaton  he  was 
suspected.  This  wounded  him«  and  he  replied,  dog- 
gedly, "  Lucky  for  you  all  I  was  there." 

**That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,"  said  the 
General,  sternly. 

'*  It  is  all  the  answer  I  shall  give  you." 

"  Then  I  shall  hand  fou  over  to  the  officer,  with- 
out another  word." 

'*  Do,  sir,  do,"  said  Seaton,  bitteriy ;  but  he  added 
more  gently,  "you  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  you 
come  to  jour  senses." 

At  this  moment  Wilson  entered  with  a  message. 
"  If  you  please,  sir.  Miss  Rolleston  sa^  the  robber 
had  no  beard.  Miss  have  never  noticed  Seaton's 
face,  but  his  beard  she  have ;  and  O !  if  jou  please, 
sir,  she  be^ed  me  to  ask  him,  —  Was  it  you  that 
fired  the  pistol  and  shot  the  robber  ?  " 

The  delivery  of  this  ungrammatical  message  but 
rational  query,  was  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming 
into  a  dark  place :  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  As  for  Seaton,  he  received  it  as  if  Heaven 
was  speaking  to  him  Ihrough  Wilson.  His  sullen 
air  relaxed,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  smiled 
affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low,  tender  voice,  "  Tell 
her  I  heard  some  bad  characters  talking  about  this 
house, — that  was  a  month  ago, — so,  ever  since  then, 
I  have  slept  in  the  tool-house  to  watch.  Yes,  I  shot 
the  robber  with  my  revolver,  and  I  marked  one  or 
two  more ;  but  they  were  three  to  one ;  I  think  I 
must  have  got  a  blow  on  the  head ;  for  I  felt  nothr 


ere  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  scream 
from  Wilson.  She  pointed  downwards,  with  her 
eyes  glaring ;  and  a  little  blood  was  seen  to  be 
trickling  slowly  over  Seaton's  stocking  and  shoe. 

"  Wounded,"  said  the  General's  servant,  Tom,  in 
the  business-like  accent  of  one  who  had  seen  a  thou- 
sand wounds. 

*<  O !  never  mind  that,"  said  Seaton.  <*It  can't 
be  very  deep,  for  I  don't  feel  it";  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  General  Rolleston,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
broke  down  suddenly,  "  there  stands  the  only  man 
who  has  wounded  me  to-night,  to  hurt  me." 

The  way  Greneral  Rolleston  received  this  point- 
blank  reproach  surprised  some  persons  present,  who 
had  observed  only  the  imperious  and  iron  side  of 
his  character.  He  hung  his  head  in  silence  a  mo- 
ment; then,  being  discontented  with  himself,  he 
went  into  a  passion  with  his  servants  for  standing 
idle.  ^*  Run  away,  you  women,"  said  he,  roughly. 
**  Now,  Tom,  if  you  are  good  for  anything,  strip  the 
man  and  stanch  his  wound.  Androw,  a  bottle  of 
port,  quick  1 " 

Then,  leaving  him  for  a  while  in  friendly  hands,  he 
went  to  his  daughter,  and  asked  her  if  she  «aw  an/ 
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objection  to  a  bed  being  made  up  in  the  house  for 
the  wounded  convict. 

•*  O  papa,"  said  she,  •'  why  of  course  not  I  am 
all  gratitude.  What  is  he  like,  Wilson  ?  for  it  is  a 
most  provoking  thine,  I  never  noticed  his  face,  only 
his  beautiful  beud  guttering  in  the  sunshine  ever  so 
far  off.  Poor  young  man  1  O  yes,  pa;>a  I  send  him 
to  bed  directly,  and  we  will  all  nurse  him.  I  never 
did  any  good  in  the  world  yet,  and  so  why  not  be- 
gin at  once  ?  " 

Greneral  Rolleston  laughed  at  this  squirt  of  enthu- 
nasm  from  his  staid  daughter,  and  went  off  to  give 
the  requisite  orders. 

But  Wilson  followed  him  immediately  and  stopped 
him  in  the  passage.  **  If  you  |>lease,  sir,  I  think  you 
had  better  not  1  have  something  to  tell  you.**  She 
then  communicated  to  him  by  degrees  her  suspicion 
that  James  Seaton  was  in  love  with  his  daughter. 
He  treated  this  with  due  ridicule  at  first ;  but  she 

fave  him  one  reason  after  another  till  she  staggered 
im,  and  he  went  down  stairs  in  a  most  mixed  and 
puzzled  frame  of  mind,  inclined  to  laugh,  inclined  to 
oe  angry,  inclined  to  be  sorry. 

The  ofEcer  had  just  amved,  and  was  looking 
over  some  photographs  to  see  if  James  Seaton 
was  '^  one  of  his  birds."  Such,  alas  I  was  his  ex- 
pression. 

At  si^ht  of  thb  Rolleston  colored  up ;  but  extri- 
cated himself  finom  the  double  difficulty  with  some 
tkilL  "  Hexam,"  said  he,  *'  this  poor  fellow  has  be- 
haved like  a  man,  and  got  himself  wounded  in  my 
service.  Ton  are  to  take  him  to  the  infirmary ;  but 
mind,  they  must  treat  him  like  my  own  son,  and 
nothing  he  asks  for  be  denied  him." 

Seaton  walked  with  feeble  steps,  and  leaning  on 
two  men,  to  the  infirmary ;  and  General  Rolleston 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  cog- 
itating over  this  strange  business,  and  asking  himself 
how  he  could  get  rid  of  this  young  madman,  and  yet 
befiriend  him.  As  for  Sarah  Wilson,  she  went  to 
bed  discontented,  and  wondering  at  her  own  bad 

1'udgment  She  saw,  too  late,  that,  if  she  had  held 
ler  tongue,  Seaton  would  have  been  her  patient  and 
her  prisoner ;  and  as  for  Miss  Rolleston,  wnen  it  came 
to  the  point,  why  she  would  never  have  nursed  him 
except  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  would  have  been 
Sarah  Wilson. 

However,  the  blunder  blind  passion  had  led  her 
into  was  partially  repaired  by  Miss  Rolleston  herself. 
When  she  heard,  next  day,  where  Seaton  was  gone, 
fhe  lifted  up  her  hands  in  amazement  *^What 
couid  papa  oe  thinking  of  to  send  our  benefactor 
to  a  hospital  ?  "  And,  after  meditating  a  while,  she 
directed  Wilson  to  cut  a  nosegay  and  carry  it  to 
Beaton.  **  He  is  a  gardener,"  said  she,  innocently. 
^  Of  course  he  will  miss  his  flowers  sadly  in  that 
miserable  place." 

And  she  gave  the  same  order  every  day  with  a 
constancy,  ttiat,  you  must  know,  formed  part  of  this 
young  lady's  character.  Soup,  wine,  and  jeUies  were 
sent  from  the  kitchen  every  other  day  with  equal 
pertinacity. 

Wilson  concealed  the  true  donor  of  all  those  thincs, 
and  took  the  credit  to  herself.  By  this  means  £e 
obtained  the  patient's  gratitude,  and  he  showed  it  so 
firankly,  she  hoped  to  steal  his  love  as  welL 

But  no!  his  fancy  and  his  heart  remained  true 
to  the  cold  beauty  he  had  served  so  well,  and  she 
had  for^tten  him  apparently. 

This  irritated  Wilson  at  last,  and  she  set  to  work 
to  cure  him  with  wholesome,  bat  bitter  medicuie. 
She  sat  down  bende  him  one  day,  and  said,  cheer- 


fully, "We  are  all  < on  2^  henfeet '  jost  now. 
RoUeston's  beau  is  come  on  a  visit" 

The  patient  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment. 

"  Miss  RoUeston's  beau  V  " 

"•  Ay,  her  intended.  What,  did  n't  yon  know, 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 

*'  She  engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  gasped  Seaton. 

Wilson  watched  him  with  a  remorseless  eye. 

**■  Why,  James,"  said  she,  ailer  a  while,  *'  did  yon 
think  the  likes  of  her  would  go  through  the  world 
without  a  mate  ?  " 

Seaton  made  no  reply  but  a  moan,  and  lay  back 
like  one  dead,  utterly  crushed  by  this  cruel  blow. 

A  buxom  middle-aged  nurse  now  came  up,  and 
said,  with  a  touch  of  severity,  "  Come,  my  good 

?'rl,  no  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  doing  ilL 
ou  had  better  leave  him  to  us  for  the  present" 

On  this  hint  Wilson  bounced  out,  and  left  the  pa- 
tient to  his  misery. 

At  her  next  visit  she  laid  a  nosegay  on  his  bed. 
and  gossipped  away,  talking  of  everything  in  the 
world,  except  Miss  nolleston. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  pause,  and  Seaton  laid  hie 
band  on  her  arm  directly,  and  looking  piteoualy  in 
her  face  spoke  his  first  word. 

**  Does  she  love  him  ?  " 

"What,  still  harping  on  herf  said  Wilson. 
*^  Well,  she  does  n't  hate  him,  I  suppose,  or  she 
would  not  marry  him." 

**  For  pity's  sake  don't  trifle  with  me  1  Does  she 
love  him  ?  " 

'*  La,  James,  how  can  I  tell  ?  She  may  n't  love 
him  quite  as  much  as  I  could  love  a  man  that  took 
my  fancy "  (here  she  cast  a  languishing  glance  on 
Seaton) ;  '*  but  I  see  no  difference  between  her  and 
other  young  ladies.  Miss  is  very  fond  of  her  papa, 
for  one  thing ;  and  he  favors  the  match.  Ay,  and 
she  likes  her  partner  well  enough :  she  is  brighter 
like,  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  she  reads  ail  her 
friends'  letters  to  him  ever  so  lovingly;  and  I  do 
notice  she  leans  on  him,  out  walking,  a  trifle  mora 
than  there  is  any  need  for." 

At  this  picture  James  Seaton  writhed  in  his  bed 
like  some  agonized  creature  under  vivisection ;  but 
the  woman,  spurred  by  jealousy,  and  also  by  egotis- . 
tical  passion,  had  no  mercy  left  for  him. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  contmued  she ;  "  he  is  young, 
and  handsome,  and  rich,  and  he  dotes  on  her.  If 
you  are  really  her  firiend,  you  ought  to  be  glad  she 
IS  so  well  suited." 

At  this  admonition  the  tears  stood  in  Seaton's 
eyes,  and  after  a  while,  he  got  strength  to  say,  **  I 
know  I  ought,  I  know  it  If  he  is  only  worthy  of 
her,  as  worthy  as  any  man  could  be." 

'*  That  he  is,  James.  Why,  1 11  be  bound  yon 
have  heard  of  him.    It  is  young  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Seaton  started  up  in  bed.  '*  Who  ?  Wardlaw  ? 
what  Wardlaw  ?  " 

"  What  Wardlaw  ?  why,  the  great  London  met^ 
chant,  his  son.  Leastways  he  manages  the  whole 
concern  now,  I  hear ;  the  old  gentleman,  he  is  re- 
tired, by  all  accounts." 

**  Curse  him  1  curse  him  !  curse  him  I "  yelled 
James  Seaton,  with  his  eyes  glaring  fearfully,  and 
both  hands  beating  the  air. 

Sarah  Wilson  recoiled  with  alarm. 

<*  That  angel  marry  Aim  / "  shrieked  Seaton. 
*« Never,  white  I  live:  111  throttle  him  with  these 
hands  first" 

What  more  his  nnffovemable  fbry  would  have 
ntteied  was  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  noises  and  at- 
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lendantfl,  and  Wilson  was  bundled  out  of  the  place 
with  little  ceremony. 

He  contrived  however  to  hurl  a  word  after  her, 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  concentrated  rage  and 
resolution. 

"  NkVER,  I  TKLL  TOU,  —  WHILE  I  LIVE." 

At  her  next  visit  to  the  hoepital,  Wilson  was  re- 
fused admission  by  order  of  the  Head  Surgeon.  She 
left  her  flowers  daily  all  the  same. 

After  a  few  days  she  thought  the  matter  might 
have  cooled,  and,  having  a  piece  of  news  to  com- 
municate to  Seaton,  with  respect  to  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  she  asked  to  see  that  patient 

**  I^ft  the  hospital  this  morning,"  was  the  reply. 

"What,  cured?" 

"  Why  not  ?  We  have  cured  worse  cases  than 
his." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  Pray  tell  me." 

"  0,  certainly."  And  inquiry  was  made.  But 
the  reply  was,  '*  Left  no  address." 

Sarah  Wilson,  like  many  other  women  of  high 
and  low  degree,  had  swift  misgivings  of  mischief  to 
come.  She  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  hall. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  cause  to  tremble ; 
for  that  tongue  of  hers  had  launched  two  wild 
beasts,  —  Jealousy  and  Revenge. 

When  she  got  better  she  went  home,  and,  cow- 
ard-like, said  not  a  wo'rd  to  living  soul. 

That  day,  Arthur  Wardlaw  dined  with  General 
Bolleston  and  Helen.  They  were  to  be  alone  for  a 
certain  reason ;  and  he  came  half  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Helen  thought  he  would,  and  was  ready 
for  him  on  the  lawn. 

They  walked  arm-in-arm,  talking  of  the  happiness 
before  them,  and  regretting  a  temporary  separation 
that  was  to  intervene.  He  was  her  father's  choice, 
and  she  loved  her  father  devotedly;  he  was  her 
male  property ;  and  young  ladies  like  that  sort  of 
property,  especially  when  they  see  nothing  to  dis- 
like in  it.  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  that  was 
her  due,  and  pleased  her  and  drew  a  gentle  affec- 
tion, if  not  a  passion,  from  her  in  return.  Yes,  that 
lovely  forehead  did  come  very  near  young  Ward- 
law's  shoulder  more  than  once  or  twice,  as  they 
strolled  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  soft  mossy 
turf. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  that  bounded 
ihe  lawn,  a  man  lay  crouched  in  the  ditch,  and  saw 
it  all  with  gleaming  eyes. 

Just  before  the  amanced  ones  went  in,  Helen 
Bud,  **  I  have  a  little  favor  to  ask  you,  dear.  The 
poor  man,  Seaton,  who  fought  the  robbers,  and  was 
wounded,  —  papa  says  he  is  a  man  of  education, 
And  wanted  to  be  a  clerk  or  something.  CotUd  you 
find  him  a  place?" 

"  I  think  I  can  "  said  Wardlaw ;  "  indeed,  I  am 
sure.  A  line  to  White  and  Co.  will  do  it ;  they  want 
a  shipping  clerk." 

**  O,  how  good  you  are  I "  said  Helen ;  and  lifted 
hiv  face  all  beaming  with  thanks. 

The  opportunity  was  tempting ;  the  lover  fond  : 
two  faces  met  for  a  single  moment,  and  one  of  tb") 
two  burned  for  five  minutes  after. 

The  basilisk  eyes  saw  the  soft  collision ;  but  the 
owner  of  those  eyes  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
earned  him  that  torture.  He  lay  still  and  bided 
his  time. 

Greneral  BoUeston's  house  stood  dear  of  the  town 
ttt  the  ond  of  a  short,  but  naxrow  and  tortaouslane. 


This  situation  had  tempted  the  burglars  whom  Sea- 
ton bafiHed ;  and  now  it  tempted  S^ton. 

Wardlaw  must  pass  that  way  on  leaving  Genera] 
BoUeston's  house. 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  two  twin  elms  stood  out  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  hedge.  Seaton  got  behind 
these  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  watched  for  him  with 
a  patience  and  immobility  that  boded  ill. 

His  preparations  for  this  encounter  were  singu- 
lar. He  had  a  dose-shutting  inkstand  and  a  pen, 
and  one  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  top  of  which  he  bad 
written  "  Sydney,  and  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year,  leaving  the  rest  blank.  And  he  had  the  re- 
volver with  which  he  had  shot  the  robber  at  Hden 
BoUeston's  window ;  and  a  barrd  of  that  arm  was 
loaded  with  swan  shot 
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The  moon  went  down ;  the  stars  sbone  out  clear- 
er. 

Eleven  o'clock  boomed  firom  a  church  clock  in  the 
town. 

Wardlaw  did  not  come,  and  Seaton  did  not  move 
fix>m  his  ambush. 

Twdve  o'clock  boomed,  and  Wardlaw  never 
came,  and  Seaton  never  moved. 

Soon  after  midnight,  General  BoUeston's  haU- 
door  opened,  and  a  ficure  appeared  in  a  flood  of 
light.  Seaton  s  eyes  gleamea  at  the  light,  for  it  was 
young  Wardlaw,  with  a  footman  at  his  back  holding 
a  lighted  lamp. 

Wardlaw,  however,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  house,  and  the  reason  soon  appeared ;  he  was 
joined  hy  Helen  BoUeston,  and  she  was  equipped 
for  walking.  The  watcher  saw  her  serene  race 
shine  in  the  light  The  General  himself  came  next ; 
and,  as  they  left  the  door,  out  came  Tom  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  brought  up  the  rear.  Seaton 
drew  behind  the  trees,  and  postponed,  but  did  not 
resign,  his  purpose. 

^ps  and  murmurings  came,  and  passed  him,  and 
receded. 

The  only  words  he  caught  distinctly  came  firom 
Wardlaw,  as  he  passed.  ^*  It  is  nearly  nigh  tide.  I 
fear  we  must  make  haste." 

Seaton  followed  the  whole  party  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, feeling  sure  they  woulcl  eventually  separate 
and  give  him  his  opportunity  with  Wardlaw. 

They  went  down  to  the  harbor  and  took  a  boat ; 
Seaton  came  nearer,  and  learned  they  were  going  on 
board  the  great  steamer  bound  for  England,  that 
loomed  so  black,  with  monstrous  eves  of  fire. 

They  put  off,  and  Seaton  stood  baffled. 

Presently  the  black  monster,  with  enormous  eyes 
of  fire,  spouted  her  steam  like  a  Leviathan,  and 
then  was  still ;  next  the  smoke  puffed,  the  heavy 
paddles  revolved,  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  harbor ; 
and  Seaton  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  aU 
seemed  ended.  Helen  gone  to  England  I  Wardlaw 
gopA  with  her  I  Love  and  revenge  had  alike 
eluded  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  played 
with  the  pebbles  at  his  feet,  stupidly,  stupidly.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  bom ;  whv  he  consented 
to  'ive  a  single  minute  after  this.  His  angel  and  his 
demon  gone  home  together  I    And  he  left  here  I 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  paper  he  had  intend- 
ed for  Wardlaw,  sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  put 
them  in  his  bosom,  then  stretched  himself  out  with  a 
weary  moan,  Uke  a  dying  dog,  to  wait  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  and,  with  it,  D^th.    Whether  or  not  his 
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resolutioii  or  his  madnen  could  haye  carried  him  so 
&r  cannot  be  known,  for  even  as  the  water  rippled 
in  and,  trickling  under  his  back,  chilled  him  to  the 
bone,  a  silvery  sound  struck  his  ear.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  life  and  its  joys  rushed  back  upon  him. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  madly. 

Helen  KoUeston  was  on  the  water,  coming  ashore 
again  in  the  little  boat. 

He  crawled,  like  a  lizard,  among  the  boats  ashore 
to  catch  a  sight  of  her :  he  did  see  her,  was  near  her, 
unseen  himself.  She  landed  witli  her  father.  So 
Wardlaw  was  ^one  to  England  without  her.  Sea- 
ton  trembled  with  joy.  Presently  his  goddess  began 
to  lament  in  the  prettiest  way.  ^  Papa  I  Papa ! " 
she  sighed,  **Why  must  friends  part  in  this  sad 
world?  Poor  Arthur  is  gone  from  me;  and,  by 
and  by,  I  shall  go  from  you,  my  own  papa."  And 
at  that  prospect  she  wept  gently. 

"  Why,  you  foolish  child ! "  said  the  old  General, 
tenderly,  **  what  matters  a  little  parting,  when  we  are 
all  to  meet  again,  in  dear  old  England.  Well  then, 
there,  have  a  cry ;  it  will  do  you  good."  He  patted 
her  head  tenderly,  as  she  clung  to  his  warlike 
breast;  and  she  took  him  at  his  word ;  th» tears  ran 
swiftly  and  glistened  in  the  very  starlight 

But,  O !  how  Seaton's  heart  yearned  at  all  this. 

What  ?  must  n't  he  say  a  word  to  comfort  her ;  he 
who,  at  that  moment,  would  have  thought  no  more 
of  dying  to  serve  her,  or  to  please  her,  than  he 
would  of  throwing  one  of  those  pebbles  into  that 
flimy  water. 

Well,  her  pure  tears  somehow  cooled  his  hot 
brain,  and  washed  his  soul,  and  left  him  wondering 
at  himself  and  his  misdeeds  this  night.  His  guar- 
dian angel  seemed  to  go  by  and  wave  her  dewy 
wings,  and  fan  his  hot  passions  as  she  passed. 

He  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  he  had  not 
met  Arthur  Wanilaw  in  that  dark  lane. 

Then  he  went  home  to  his  humble  lodgings,  and 
there  buried  himself;  and  from  that  day  seldom  went 
out,  except  to  seek  employment.  He  soon  obtained 
it  as  a  copyist. 

Meantime  the  police  were  on  his  track,  employed 
by  a  person  with  a  gentle  disposition,  but  a  tenacity 
01  purpose  truly  remarkable. 

Great  was  Seaton's  uneasiness  when  one  day  he 
law  Hexham  at  the  foot  of  his  stair ;  ^ater  still, 
when  the  officer's  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  his  lisht  foot  ascended  the  stairs  directly.  He 
felt  sure  Hexham  had  heard  of  his  lurking  about 
G«fteral  KoUeston's  premises.  However,  he  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost. 

Hexham  came  into  his  room  without  ceremony, 
and  looking  mighty  grim.  **  Well,  my  lad,  so  we 
have  got  you,  after  alL** 

**  What  is  my  crime  now  ?  "  asked  Seaton,  sullenly. 

**  James,"  said  the  officer,  very  solemnly,  **it  is 
an  unheard-of  crime  this  time,  x  ou  have  been  — 
punning  —  away  —  from  a  pretty  girl.  Now  that  is 
a  mistake  at  all  times ;  but,  when  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  angel,  and  rich  enough  to  slip  a  fiver  into  Dick 
Hexham's  hands,  and  lay  him  on  your  track,  what 
ti  the  use  ?    Letter  for  you,  my  man." 

Seaton  took  the  letter,  with  a  puzzled  air.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  but  feminine  hand,  and 
slightly  scented. 

The  writer,  in  a  few  polished  lines,  excused  hei^ 
self  for  taking  extraordinary  means  to  find  Mr. 
Seaton ;  but  hoped  he  would  consider  that  he  had 
laid  her  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  that  gratitude 
toiU  sometimes  be  importunate.  She  had  the  pleas- 
ore  to  inform  him  that  the  office  of  shipping  clerk. 


at  Messrs.  White  and  Co.'8  was  at  his  service,  and 
she  hoped  he  would  take  it  without  an  hour^s  fur- 
ther delay,  for  that  she  was  assured  that  many 
persons  had  risen  to  wealth  and  consideratioa  in 
the  colony  from  such  situations. 

Then,  as  this  wary  but  courteous  youn^  lady  had 
no  wish  to  enter  into  a  coirespondence  with  her  ex- 
gardener,  she  added,  — - 

*'  Mr.  Seaton  need  not  trouble  himself  to  repiv  to 
this  note.  A  simple  ^  yes '  to  Mr.  Hexham  will  be 
enough,  and  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  Mr, 
Seaton's 

"  Obedient  servant  and  well-wisher, 

^  Helex  Anne  Rolleston." 

Seaton  bowed  his  head  over  this  letter  in  silent 
but  deep  emotion. 

Hexam  respected  that  emotion,  and  walched  him 
with  a  sort  of^  vague  sympathy. 

Seaton  lifted  his  head,  and  the  tears  stood  thick 
in  his  eyes.  Said  he,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  soft- 
ness, scarce  above  a  whisper,  *^  Tell  her,  *  yes '  and 
*  God  bless  her.'  Good  by.  I  want  to  go  on  my 
knees,  and  pray  God  to  bless  her,  as  she  deserves. 
Good  by." 

Hexam  took  the  hint,  and  retired  softly. 


CHAPTER  VL 

White  and  Co.  stumbled  on  a  treasure  in  James 
Seaton.  Your  colonial  clerk  is  not  so  narrow  and 
apathetic  as  your  London  clerk,  whose  two  objects 
seem  to  be,  to  learn  one  department  only,  and  not 
to  do  too  much  in  that ;  but  Seaton,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  eclipsed  even  colonial  clerks  in  this, 
that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the 
whole  business  of  White  and  Co.,  and  was  also  ani- 
mated by  a  feverish  zeal,  that  now  and  then  pro- 
voked laughter  from  clerks,  but  was  agreeable,  as 
well  as  surprising,  to  White  and  Co.  Of  that  zeal, 
his  incurable  passion  was  partly  the  cause.  For- 
tunes had  been  made  with  great  rapidity  in  Syd- 
ney; and  Seaton  now  conceived  a  wild  hope  of 
acquiring  one,  by  some  luckv  hit,  before  Wardlaw 
could  return  to  Helen  Rolleston.  And  yet  his 
common-sense  said,  if  I  was  as  rich  as  Croesus,  how 
could  she  ever  mate  with  me,  a  stained  man.  And 
vet  his  burning  heart  said,  don't  listen  to  reason ; 
listen  only  to  me.    Try. 

And  so  he  worked  double  tides ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  University  education,  had  no  snobbish  notions 
about  never  putting  his  hand  to  manual  labor :  he 
would  lay  down  his  pen  at  any  moment,  and  bear  a 
hand  to  lift  a  chest,  or  roll  a  cask.  Old  White  saw 
him  thus  multinly  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  that 
he  raised  his  salary  one  third. 

He  never  saw  Helen  Rolleston,  except  on  Sun- 
dav.  On  that  day  he  went  to  her  church,  and  sat 
half  behind  a  pillar,  and  feasted  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  upon  her.  He  lived  sparingly,  saved  monev, 
bought  a  strip  of  land,  by  payment  of  £lO  deposit, 
and  sold  it  in  forty  hours  for  £100  profit,  and 
watched  keenly  for  similar  opportunities  on  a  lar- 
ger scale;  and  all  for  her.  Struggling  with  a 
mountain :  hoping  against  reason,  and  the  world. 

White  and  Co.  were  employed  to  ship  a  valuable 
cam>  on  Soard  two  vessels  chartered  by  Wardlaw 
and  Son  ;  the  Shannon  and  Proserpine. ' 

Both  these  ships  lav  in  Sydney  narboi,  and  had 
taken  in  the  bulk  of  their  csxgooB :  but  the  supply 
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menfe  w«s  the  oraam ;  for  Wardlaw,  in  penon,  had 
warehoused  eighteen  cases  of  gold  dust  and  ingots, 
and  fifty  of  lead  and  smelted  copper.  Thev  were 
all  ezamined,  and  branded,  by  Mr.  White,  who  had 
duplicate  keys  of  the  eold  cases.  But  the  con- 
jfcentB  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  prudence  were  not 
described  outside;  but  were  marked  Proserpine 
and  Shannon,  respectively ;  the  mate  of  the  Proser- 
pine, who  was  in  Wardlaw's  confidence,  had  writ- 
ten instructions  to  look  carefully  to  the  stowage 
of  all  these  cases,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store 
one  afternoon  just  befinre  closing,  and  measured 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  cases,  with  a  view  to 
stowage  in  the  respective  vessels.  The  last  time 
he  came  he  seemed  rather  the  worse  for  liquor; 
and  Seaton,  who  accompanied  him,  having  stepoed 
out  for  a  minute  fbr  somethinff  or  other,  was  ratner 
fuiprised  on  his  return  to  nnd  the  door  closed, 
ana  it  struck  him  Mr.  Wylie  (that  was  the  mate's 
aame^  might  be  inside;  the  more  so  as  the  door 
dosea  very  easily  with  a  spring  bolt,  but  it  could 
only  be  opened  by  a  key  of  peculiar  construe^ 
tion,  Seaton  took  out  his  key,  opened  the  door, 
and  called  to  the  mate:  but  received  no  reply. 
However,  he  took  the  precaution  to  go  round  the 
store,  and  see  whether  Wylie,  rendered  somnolent 
by  liquor,  might  not  be  lying  oblivious  among  the 
cases;  Wylie,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Sea- 
ton finding  himself  alone  did  an  unwise  thing ;  he 
came  and  contemplated  Wardlaw's  cases  of  metal 
and  specie.  (Men  will  go  too  near  the  thing  that 
causes  their  pain.)  He  eyed  them  with  grief  and 
with  desire,  and  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  at  these 
material  proofi  of  his  rival's  wealth  i  the  wealth  that 
probably  had  smoothed  his  way  to  General  Rolles- 
ton's  home,  and  to  his  daughter's  heart ;  for  wealth 
can  pave  the  way  to  hearts,  av,  even  to  hearts  that 
cannot  be  downright  bought.  This  revery,  no 
doubt,  lasted  longer  than  he  thought,  for  presentiy 
he  heard  the  loud  rattle  of  shutters  going  up  below : 
it  was  closing  time;  he  hastily  closed  and  locked 
the  iron  shutters,  and  then  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 
He  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  that 
part  of  the  street,  so  noisy  in  business  hours,  was 
bushed  in  silence,  all  but  an  occasional  footstep  on 
the  flacs  outside,  when  something  mysterious  oo- 
enn.'ed  m  the  warehouse,  now  as  dark  as  pitch. 

At  an  angle  of  the  wail  stood  two  lar^  cases  in 
a  vertical  position,  with  smaller  cases  lym^  at  their 
feet:  these  two  cases  were  about  eight  teet  high, 
more  or  less.  Well,  behind  these  cases  suddenly 
flashed  a  feeble  lieht,  and  the  next  moment  two 
brown  and  sinewy  hands  appeared  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  cases,  —  the  ed^e  next  the  wall;  the 
case  vibrated  and  rocked  a  littie,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment there  mounted  on  the  top  of  it  not  a  cat,  nor 
a  mofikey,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  an 
aninud  that  in  truth  resembles  both  these  quadru- 
peds, viz.  a  sailor;  and  need  we  say  that  sailor 
was  the  mate  of  the  Proserpine.  He  descended 
lighdy  firom  the  top  of  the  c.ase  behind  which  he 
had  been  jammed  for  hours,  and  lighted  a  dark 
lantern;  and  went  softly  groping  aMut  the  store 
with  it 

This  was  a  mysterious  act,  and  would  perhaps 
have  puzzled  the  proprietors  of  the  store  even 
more  than  it  would  a  stranger:  for  a  straneer 
woald  have  said  at  once  this  is  burglary,  or  else 
arson :  but  those  acquainted  with  the  place  would 
have  known  that  neither  of  those  crimes  was 
rery  practicable.  This  enterprising  sailor  could 
not  bum  down  this  particular  store  without  roast- 


ing himself  the  first  thing ;  and  indeed  he  could  not 
bum  it  down  at  all ;  for  the  roof  was  flat,  and  was 
in  fact  one  gigantic  iron  tank,  like  the  roof  of  Idr. 
Goding's  brewery  in  London :  and,  by  a  neat  con- 
trivance of  American  origin,  the  whole  tank  could 
be  turned  in  one  moment  to  a  shower  bath,  and 
drown  a  conflagration  in  thirty  seconds  or  therea- 
bouts. Nor  could  he  rifle  tiie  place;  the  goods 
were  greatiy  protected  by  their  weijght,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  ^t  out  of  tiie  store  without  raising  an 
alarm,  and  bemg  searched.  « 

But,  not  to  mil  into  the  error  of  writers  who 
underrate  their  readen'  curiosity  and  intelligence, 
and  so  deluge  them  with  comments  and  explana- 
tions, we  wm  now  simply  relate  what  Wylie  (Ud, 
leaving  you  to  glean  his  motives  as  this  tale  ad- 
vances. His  jacket  had  large  pockets,  and  he  took 
out  of  them  a  bunch  of  eighteen  bright  steel  keys, 
numbered,  a  set  of  new  screw-drivers,  a  flask  of 
ram,  and  two  ship  biscuits. 

He  unlocked  the  eighteen  cases  marked  Phiser- 
pine,  &c.,  and,  peering  in  with  his  lantem,  saw  the 
gold  dust  and  small  ingots  packed  in  parcels,  and 
surrounded  by  Austrahan  wool  of  the  nighest  pos- 
sible quality.    It  was  a  luscious  si^ht. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  heavier  task;  he  un- 
screwed, one  after  another,  eighteen  of  the  cases 
marked  Shannon,  and  the  eighteen  so  selected, 
perhaps  by  private  marks,  proved  to  be  packed 
close,  and  on  a  different  system  from  the  gold,  viz. 
in  pigs,  or  square  blocks,  three,  or  in  some  cases 
four,  to  each  chest  Now,  these  two  ways  of  pack- 
ing the  specie  and  the  baser  metal  respectively,  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  certain  uniformity  of 
wr.ight  in  the  thirty-six  cases  Wylie  was  inspecting : 
otherwise  the  gold  cases  would  have  been  twice  the 
weight  of  those  that  contained  the  baser  metal ;  for 
lead  is  proverbially  heavy,  but  under  scientific  tests 
is  to  gold  as  five  to  twelve,  or  thereabouts. 

In  his  secret  and  mysterious  labor  Wylie  was 
often  interrupted.  Whenever  he  heard  a  step  on 
the  pavement  outside,  he  drew  the  slide  of  his  lan- 
tem and  hid  the  light  If  he  had  examined  the 
iron  shutters,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  light 
could  never  pierce  through  them  into  the  street 
But  he  was  not  aware  of  this.  Notwithstanding 
these  occasional  interruptions,  he  worked  so  hard 
and  continuously,  that  the  perspiration  poured  down 
him  ere  he  haa  unscrewed  those  eignteen  chests 
containing  the  pigs  of  lead.  However,  it  was  done 
at  last,  and  then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught 
firom  his  flask.  The  next  thins  was,  he  took  the 
three  pigs  of  lead  out  of  one  of  the  cases  marked 
Shannon,  &c.,  and  numbered  fifteen,  and  laid  them 
very  gently  on  the  floor.  Then  he  transferred  to 
that  empty  case  the  mixed  contents  of  a  case  branded 
Proserpine  1,  &c.,  and  thi^  he  did  with  the  utmost 
care  and  nicetv,  lest  gold  dust  spilled  should  tell 
tales.  And  so  he  went  on  and  amused  himself  by 
shifting  the  contents  of  the  whole  eighteen  cases 
marked  Proserpine,  &c.,  into  eighteen  cases  marked 
Shannon,  &c.,  and  refilling  them  with  the  Shannon's 
lead.  Frolicsome  Mr.  Wylie !  Then  he  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  cases  Prosperined,  and  ate  a  biscuit 
and  drank  a  little  ram ;  not  much :  for  at  this  part 
of  his  career  he  was  a  very  sober  man,  though 
he  could  feign  drunkenness,  or  indeed  anything 
else. 

The  gold  was  all  at  his  mercy,  yet  he  did  not 
pocket  an  ounce  of  it;  not  even  a  pennyweight 
to  make  a  wedding-ring  for  Nancy  Eouse.  Mr. 
Wylie  had  a  conscience.    And  a  very  original  one 
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ft  WM ;  and,  aboTe  all,  he  was  yery  trae  to  those  he 
worked  with.  He  carefully  locked  the  gold  cases 
up  agaiUf  and  resamed  the  screw-driver,  for  there 
was  another  heavy  stroke  of  work  to  be  done ;  and 
he  went  at  it  like  a  man.  He  carefully  screwe4 
down  again,  one  after  another,  all  those  eighteen 
cases  marked   Shannon,  which  he  had  filled  with 

fold  dust,  and  then,  heating  a  sailor's  needle  red- 
ot  over  his  burning  wick,  he  put  his  own  secret 
marks  on  those  eighteen  cases,  —  marks  that  no  eye 
but  his  own  could  detect.  By  this  time,  though  a 
Tery  powerful  man,  he  felt  much  exhausted,  and 
would  ^ladl;^  have  snatched  an  hour's  repose.  But, 
consulting  hb  watch  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  he 
found  the  sun  had  just  risen.  He  retired  to  his 
place  of  concealment  in  the  same  cat-like  way  he 
nad  come  out  of  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  he  mounted  on 
the  high  cases,  and  then  slipped  down  behind  them, 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  office  opened,  two  sailors,  whom 
he  had  carefully  instructed  overnight,  came  with  a 
boat  for  the  cases;  the  warehouse  was  opened  in 
consequence,  but  they  were  informed  that  Wylie 
must  be  present  at  the  delivery. 

«*  0,  he  won't  be  long,"  said  they;  '*told  us  he 
would  meet  us  here." 

There  was  a  considerable  delay,  and  a  good  deal 
of  talking,  and  presently  Wylie  was  at  their  backs, 
and  put  m  his  word. 

Seaton  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  him 
there,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  sprung  from. 

"Mel"  said  Wylie,  jocosely,  "why,  I  hailed 
from  Davy  Jones's  locker  last" 

"I  never  heard  you  come  in,"  said  Seaton, 
thoucrhtfull;^. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Wylie,  civilly,  •«  a  man  does 
learn  to  go  like  a  cat  on  board  ship,  that  is  the 
truth.  I  came  in  at  the  door  like  my  betters ;  but 
I  thought  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,  so  I  made 
no  noise.  Well,  here  I  am,  any  way,  and,  —  Jack, 
how  manv  tripe  can  we  take  these  thundering 
chests  in  r  Let  ns  see,  eighteen  for  the  Proser- 
pine, and  forty  for  the  Shiumon.  Is  that  correct, 
•ir?" 

"  Perfectly." 

«|  Then,  if  you  will  deliver  them,  1 11  check  the 
delivery  aboard  the  lighter  there ;  and  then  we  11 
tow  her  alongside  the  ships." 

Seaton  caUed  up  two  more  clerks,  and  sent  one 
to  the  boat,  and  one  on  board  the  barge.  The 
barge  was  within  hail ;  so  the  cases  were  checked 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  store,  and  checked  again 
at  the  small  boat,  and  also  on  board  the  lighter. 
When  they  were  all  cleared  out,  Wylie  gave 
Beaton  his  receipt  for  them,  and,  having  a  steam- 
tug  in  attendance,  towed  the  lighter  alongside  the 
Shannon  first 

Seaton  carried  the  receipt  to  his  employer. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  this  regular  for  an  officer 
of  the  Proserpine  to  take  the  Shannon's  cargo  from 
US  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  regular,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
and  he  looked  through  a  window,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle  explained  that  the  IVoserpine  shipped 
the  gold,  which  was  the  more  valuaole  consign- 
ment ;  and  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the  officer,  who 
was  so  highly  trusted  by  the  merchant  (on  this  and 
on  former  occasions),  tuung  out  a  few  tons  of  lead 
and  copper  to  the  Shannon. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Seaton,  "  suppose  I  was  to  go  out 
and  see  the  chests  stowed  ii  those  vessels  ?  " 


^I  think  you  are  maldng  a  fuss  about  nothiogy* 
said  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  White  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but,  being  too 
wise  to  check  zeal  and  caution,  told  Seaton  he  might 
go  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Seaton,  with  some  difficulty,  eot  a  little  boat  and 
pulled  across  the  harbor.  He  found  the  Shannon 
bad  shipped  all  the  chests  marked  with  her  name ; 
and  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  Proserpine  were 
beginning  to  ship  theirs.  He  paddled  under  the 
Proserpine's  stem. 

Captain  Hudson,  a  rough  salt,  sang  ont^  and  asked 
him  roughly  what  he  wairted  there. 

"  O,  it  is  all  right,"  said  the  mate ;  "  he  is  oome 
for  your  receipt  and  Hewitf  s.  Be  smart  now,  men ; 
two  on  board,  sixteen  to  come." 

Seaton  saw  the  chests  marked  Proserpine  stowed 
in  the  Proserpine,  and  went  ashore  with  Captain 
Hewitt's  receipt  of  forty  cases  on  board  the  Shan- 
non, and  Captain  Hudson's  of  eighteen  on  board  the 
Proserpine. 

As  he  landed  he  met  Llovd's  agent,  and  told  him 
what  a  valuable  freight  he  had  just  shipped.  That 
gentleman  merely  remarked  that  both  ships  were 
underwritten  in  Sydney  by  the  owners ;  out  the 
freight  was  insured  in  Ix)naon,  no  doubt 

There  was  still  something  about  this  busine^ 
Seaton  did  not  quite  like;  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
haste  of  the  shipments,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
mate.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  slight  and  subtle  to 
be  communicated  to  others  with  any  hope  of  con- 
vincing them ;  and,  moreover,  Seaton  could  not  but 
own  to  himself  that  he  hated  Wardlaw,  and  was^ 
perhaps,  no  fair  judge  of  his  acts,  and  even  of  the 
acts  of  his  servants. 

And  soon  a  blow  fell  that  drove  the  matter  out  of 
his  head  and  his  heart  Miss  Helen  Rolleston  called 
at  the  office,  and,  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
handed  Hardcastle  a  letter  from  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
directing  that  the  ladies'  cabin  on  board  the  Shan- 
non should  be  placed  at  her  disposal 

Hardcastle  bowed  low  to  Beauty  and  Station, 
and  promised  her  the  best  possible  accommodation 
on  board  the  Shannon,  bound  for  England  next  week. 

As  she  retired,  she  cast  one  quiet  glance  round 
the  office  in  search  of  Seaton's  beard.  But  he  had 
reduced  its  admired  luxuriance,  and  trimmed  it  to 
a  narrow  mercantile  point  She  did  not  know  his 
other  features  from  Adam,  and  little  thought  that 
young  man,  bent  double  over  his  paper,  was  her 
preserver  and  proi^;  still  less  that  he  was  at  this 
moment  cold  as  ice,  and  quivering  with  miserr  firom 
head  to  foot,  because  her  own  lips  had  just  told  him 
she  was  going  to  England  in  the  Shannon. 

Heart-broken,  but  still  loving  nobly,  Seaton 
dragged  himself  down  to  the  £irbor,  and  went 
slowly  on  board  the  Shannon  to  secure  Miss  BoUee- 
ton  every  comfort 

Then,  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  he  made  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  be 
trusted  with  so  precious  a  freight ;  and  the  old  boat- 
man who  was  rowing  him,  hearing  him  make  these 
inquiries,  told  him  he  himself  was  always  about,  and 
had  noticed  the  Shannon's  pumps  were  going  every 
blessed  night 

Seaton  carried  this  intelligence  directly  to  Lloyd'i 
agent ;  he  overhauled  the  ship,  and  ordered  her  into     | 
the  graving  dock  for  repairs. 

l%en  Seaton,  for  White  and  Co.,  wrote  to  Misi 
Rolleston  that  the  Shannon  was  not  searworthy  aiid 
could  not  sul  for  a  month,  at  the  least 
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The  lad^r  simply  acknowledged  Messn.  White's 
oommunication,  and  Seaton  breathed  again. 

Wardlaw  had  made  Miss  Rolleston  promise  him 
faithfully  to  sail  that  month  in  his  ship  the  Shan- 
non. Now  she  was  a  slave  to  her  word,  and  con- 
stant of  purpose ;  so  when  she  found  she  could  not 
sail  in  tne  Shannon,  she  called  again  on  Messrs. 
White,  and  took  her, passage  in  the  Proserpine, 
the  essential  thing  to  her  mind  was  to  sail  when  she 
had  promised,  and  to  go  in  a  ship  that  belonged  to 
her  lover. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  in  ten  days. 

Seaton  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Proser- 
pine. She  was  a  good,  sound  vessel,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  detaining  her. 

Then  he  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  selfish 

rt  of  his  great  love.  Instead  of  turning  sullen, 
set  himself  to  carry  out  Helen  Rolleston*8  will. 
He  went  on  board  the  Proserpine  and  chose  her 
the  best  stem  cabin. 

General  RoUeston  had  ordered  Helen's  cabin  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  a^ent  had  put  in  the  usual 
things,  such  as  a  standing  bedstead  with  drawers 
beneath,  chest  of  drawers,  small  table,  two  chairs, 
wash-stand,  looking-glass,  and  swinging  lamp. 

But  Seaton  made  several  visits  to  the  ship,  and 
effected  the  following  arrangements  at  his  own  cost. 
He  provided  a  neat  cocoa  mat  for  her  cabin-deck 
for  oomfort  and  foothold ;  he  unshipped  the  regular 
six-paned  stern  windows,  and  put  in  single  pane 
plate  glass ;  he  fitted  Venetian  blinds,  and  hung  two 
little  ruse-colored  curtains  to  each  of  the  windows  ; 
all  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  ship  dead  lights  in  heavy 
weather.  He  glazed  the  door  leading  to  her  bath- 
room and  quarter  gallery  with  plate  glass ;  he  pro- 
vided a  light  easy-chair,  slung  and  fitted  with 
grommets,  to  be  hung  on  hooks  screwed  into  the 
beams  in  the  midship  of  the  cabin.  On  this  Helen 
could  sit  and  read,  and  so  become  insensible  to  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  He  fitted  a  small  bookcase, 
with  a  button,  which  could  be  raised  when  a  book 
might  be  wanted;  he  fixed  a  strike-bell  in  her 
maid's  cabin,  communicating  with  two  strikers  in 
Helen's  cabin ;  he  selected  TOoks,  taking  care  that 
the  voyages  and  travels  were  prosperous  ones.  No 
•*  Seaman's  Recorder,"  "  Life-boat  Journal,"  or 
*  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  in  the  British  Navy." 

Her  cabin  was  the  after-c;abin  on  the  starboard 
nde,  was  entered  through  the  cuddy,  had  a  door 
communicating  with  the  quarter  gallery,  two  stern 
windows,  and  a  dead-eye  on  deck.  The  maid's 
eabin  was  the  port  after-cabin ;  doors  opened  into 
cuddy  and  quarter  gallery.  And  a  fine  trouble 
Miss  RoUeston  had  to  get  a  maid  to  accompany 
her ;  but  at  last  a  young  woman  offered  to  go  with 
her  for  high  wages,  demurely  suppressing  the  fact 
that  she  had  lust  married  one  of  the  sailors,  and 
would  have  gladly  gone  for  nothing.  Her  name 
was  Jane  Holt,  and  her  husband's  Michael  Dono- 
Ttn. 

In  one  of  Seaton's  visits  to  the  Proserpine  he 
detected  the  mate  and  the  captain  talking  together, 
and  looking  at  him  with  unfriendly  eyes,  —  scowling 
at  him  womd  hardly  be  too  strong  a  word. 

However,  he  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  care 
much  how  two  animals  in  blue  jackets  received  his 
acts  of  self-martyrdom.  He  was  there  to  do  the 
last  kind  offices  of  despairing  love  for  the  an^I  that 
had  crossed  his  dark  path,  and  illumined  it  for  a 
■wment,  to  leave  it  now  forever. 

At  last  the  fiital  evening  came ;  herkst  in  Sydney. 


Then  Seaton's  fortitude,  sustained  no  longer  by 
the  feverish  stimulus  of  doing  kindly  acts  for  her, 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  desponded  deeply. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  he  crept  upon  Gen- 
eral Rolleston's  lawn,  where  he  had  first  seen  hep 
He  sat  down  in  sullen  despair,  upon  the  very 
spot. 

Then  he  came  nearer  the  house.  There  was  a 
lamp  in  the  dining-room ;  he  looked  in  and  saw  her 

She  was  seated  at  her  father's  knee,  looking  np 
at  him  fondly;  her  hand  was  in  his.  The  tears 
were  in  their  eyes ;  she  had  no  mother ;  he  no 
son ;  they  loved  one  another  devotedly.  This,  their 
tender  gesture,  and  their  sad  silence,  spoke  volumes 
to  any  one  that  had  known  sorrow.  Poor  Seaton 
sat  down  on  the  dewy  grass  outside,  and  wept,  be- 
cause she  was  weeping. 

Her  father  sent  her  to  bed  early.  Seaton 
watched,  as  he  had  oflen  done  before,  till  her  light 
went  out ;  and  then  he  flung  himself  on  the  w^f 
gram,  and  stared  at  the  sky  in  utter  misery. 

The  mind  is  often  clearest  in  the  middle  of  tho 
night ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  he  saw,  as  if  written  on 
the  sky,  that  she  was  going  to  England  expressly  to 
marry  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

At  this  revelation  he  started  up,  stung  with  hate 
as  well  as  love,  and  his  tortured  mind  rebelled  furi- 
ously. He  repeated  his  vow  that  this  should  never 
be ;  and  soon  a  scheme  came  into  his  head  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  it  was  a  project  so  wild  and  dangerous, 
that,  even  as  his  heated  brain  hatched  it,  his  cooler 
judgment  said,  **  Fly,  madman,  fly  I  or  this  love 
will  destroy  you  1 " 

He  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  out  of  the  premises.  He  fluttered  to 
his  lodgings. 

When  he  got  there  he  could  not  go  in ;  he  turned 
and  fluttered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing  or  car- 
ing whither;  His  mind  was  in  a  whirl;  and,  what 
with  his  bodil)  fever,  and  his  boiling  heart,  passion 
be^n  to  overpower  reason,  that  had  held  out  so 
gallantly  till  now.  He  found  himself  at  the  harbor, 
staring  with  wild  and  bloodshot  eyes  at  the  Pro- 
serpine, he  who,  an  hour  ago,  had  seen  that  he  had 
but  one  thing  to  do,  —  to  try  and  forget  young 
Wardlaw*^  bride.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  ran 
wildly  back  into  the  town.  He  hurried  up  and 
down  one  narrow  street,  raging  inwardly,  like  some 
wild  beast  in  its  den. 

By  and  by,  his  mood  changed,  and  he  hung  round 
a  lamp-post,  and  fell  to  moaning  and  lamenting  his 
hard  rate,  and  hers. 

A  policeman  came  up,  took  him  for  a  maudlin 
drunkard,  and  half-advised,  half-admonished  him 
to  go  home. 

At  that  he  gave  a  sort  of  fierce,  despairing  snarl, 
and  ran  into  the  next  street,  to  be  alone. 

In  this  street  he  found  a  shop  open,  and  lighted, 
though  it  was  but  five  o'clock  m  the  morning.  It 
was  a  barber's,  whose  customers  were  working  peo- 
ple.   Hair-cuttino,  sixpence.    East  shaving, 

THRBEPBNCE.       HOT    COFFEE,    FOURPENCB     THli 

CUP.  Seaton's  eye  fell  upon  this  shop.  He  looked 
at  it  fixedlv  a  moment  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  and  then  hurried  on. 

He  turned  suddenlv  and  came  back.  He  crossed 
the  road  and  entered  the  shop.  The  barber  was 
leaning  over  the  stove,  removing  a  can  of  boiling 
water  from  the  fire  to  the  hob.  He  turned  at  the 
sound  of  Seaton's  step,  and  revealed  an  ugly  coua* 
tenance,  rendered  sinister  by  a  squint 
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Seaton  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  said,  ^  I  want 
my  beard  taken  off." 

The  man  looked  at  hinif  if  it  could  be  called  look- 
ing cU  him,  and  said,  dryly,  **  O,  do  ye  ?  How 
much  am  T  to  have  for  that  job  ?  " 

"  You  know  your  own  charge." 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  threepence  a  chin." 

"  Very  well.    Be  quick  then." 

'*  Stop  a  bit:  that  is  my  charge  to  working  folk. 
I  must  hare  something  more  off  you."^ 

»*  Very  well,  man,  I'll  pay  ^ou double." 

"  My  price  to  you  is  ten  shillings." 

^  Why,  what  is  that  for  ?  "  asked  Seaton,  in  some 


alarm ;  he  thought,  in  his  confusion,  the  man  mus^  ^ies  of  his  country. 


have  read  his  heart. 

"  1 11  tell  ye  why,"  said  the  snuinting  barber. 
•*  No  I  won't ;  I  '11  show  ye."  He  Drought  a  small 
mirror,  and  suddenly  clapped  it  before  Seaton's 
eyes.  Seaton  started  at  his  own  image ;  wild, 
ghastly,  and  the  eyes  so  bloodshot.  The  barber 
chuckled.  This  start  was  an  extorted  compliment 
to  his  own  sagacity.  "  Now  was  n't  I  right  r  "  said 
he^  "  did  I  ought  to  take  the  beard  off  such  a  mug 
as  that  —  for  less  than  ten  shillings  ?  " 

"  I  see;"  groaned  Seaton ;  *^  you  think  I  have  com- 
mitted some  crime.  One  man  sees  me  weeping 
with  misery ;  he  calls  me  a  drunkard  ;  another  sees 
me  pale  with  the  anguish  of  my  breaking  heart ;  he 
calls  me  a  felon :  may  God's  curse  light  on  him  and 
you,  and  all  mankind  I " 

"  All  right,"  said  the  squinting  barber,  apatheti- 
cally ;  my  price  is  ten  bob,  whether  or  no." 

Seaton  felt  in  his  pockets.  *^  I  have  not  got  the 
money  about  me,"  said  he. 

**  O,  I  'm  not  particular ;  leave  your  watch." 

Seaton  handed  the  squinting  vampire  his  watch 
without  another  word,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon 
his  breast. 

The  barber  cut  his  beard  close  with  the  scissors, 
and  made  trivial  remarks  from  time  to  time,  but 
received  no  reply. 

At  last.  Extortion  having  put  him  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, he  said,  ^^  Don't  be  so  down-hearted,  my  lad. 
You  are  not  the  first  that  has  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  to  change  faces." 

Seaton  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  barber  shaved  him  clean,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  change,  and  congratulated  him.  ^  Nobody 
will  ever  know  you  " ;  said  he,  "  and  I  '11  tell  you 
why;  your  mouth  it  is  inclined  to  turn  up  a  little; 
now  a  mustache  it  bends  down,  and  tnat  alters 
such  a  mouth  as  yours  entirely.  But,  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  taking  off  this  beard  shows  me  something : 
ytm  are  a  gentleman  !  I    Make  it  a  sovereign,  sir." 

Seaton  staggered  out  of  the  place  without  a 
word. 

"Sulky,  eh?"  muttered  the  barber.  He  gath- 
ered up  some  of  the  long  hair  he  had  cut  off  Seaton's 
chin  with  his  scissors,  admired  it,  and  put  it  away 
in  paper. 

While  thus  employed,  a  regular  customer  looked 
in  for  his  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  the  policeman  who 
had  taken  Seaton  for  a  convivial  souL 
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Gekeral  Rollebton's  servants  made  seyeral 
trips  to  the  Proserpine,  carrying  boxes,  etc. 

But  Helen  herself  clung  to  the  house  till  the  last 
moment.  "  O  papa  I "  she  cried,  "  I  need  all  mv 
rctolution,  all  my  good  faith,  to  keep  my  word  with 


Arthur,  and  leave  you.  Why,  why  did  I  promise  t 
Why  am  I  such  a  slave  to  my  word  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  the  old  General,  with  a  voice  not 
so  firm  as  usual,  "  I  have  alvrays  told  you  that  a 
lady  is  not  to  be  inferior  to  a  gentleman  in  any 
virtue  except  courage.  I  've  heard  my  mother  say 
so  oflen ;  and  I  've  taught  it  to  my  Helen.  And, 
my  girl,  where  would  be  the  merit  of  keeping  our 
word,  if  we  only  kept  it  when  it  cost  us  nothing  ?  " 

He  promised  to,  come  after,  in  three  months  at 
farthest,  and  the  brave  girl  dried  her  tears,  as  well 
as  she  could,  not  to  add  to  the  sadness  he  fought 
against  as  gallantly  aa  he  had  often  fought  the  ene- 


The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  at  two  o'clock:  at 
a  little  before  one,  a  gentleman  boarded  her,  and 
informed  the  captain  that  he  was  a  missionary,  the 
Rev.  John  Hazel,  returning  home,  after  a  fever; 
and  wished  to  take  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine. 

The  mate  looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  and  then 
told  htm  there  was  very  little  accommodation  for 
passengers,  and  it  had  all  been  secured  by  White 
and  Co.,  for  a  young  lady  and  her  servants. 

Mr.  Hazel  replied  that  his  means  were  small,  and 
moderate  accommodation  would  serve  him ;  but  he 
must  go  to  England  without  delay. 

Captain  Hudson  put  in  his  gracious  word ;  *'  Then 
jump  off  the  ietty  at  high  tide  and  swim  there ;  no 
room  for  black  coats  in  my  ship." 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  from  one  to  the  other  piteonsly. 
"  Show  me  some  mercy,  gentlemen ;  my  very  life 
depends  on  it." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  mate ;  "  but  it  is  impos- 
sible.   There 's  the  Shannon,  you  can  go  in  her." 

**  But  she  is  under  repairs ;  so  I  am  told." 

**  Well,  thei^  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters 
on  to  her ;  and  she  will  come  out  of  port  in  our 
wake." 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Hudson,  roughly,  "  bundle  down 
the  ship's  side  again  if  you  please ;  this  is  a  busy 
time.  Hy  I  —  rig  the  whip ;  here 's  the  lady  coming 
off  to  us." 

The  missionary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went 
down  into  the  boat  that  had  brought  him.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  ordered  the  boatmen^ 
somewhat  peremptorily,  to  pull  ashore  as  fast  as  they 
could  row. 

His  boat  met  the  Rollestons,  father  and  daughter, 
coming  out,  and  he  turned  his  pale  face,  and  eyed 
them  as  he  passed.  Helen  RoUeston  was  struck 
with  that  sorrowful  countenance,  and  whispered  her 
father,  "  That  poor  clei^man  has  just  left  the  ship." 
She  made  sure  he  had  been  taking  leave  of  some 
beloved  one,  bound  for  England.  General  Rollea- 
ton  looked  round,  but  the  Doats  had  passed  each 
other,  and  the  wan  face  was  no  longer  visible. 

They  were  soon  on  board,  and  received  with  great 
obsequiousness.  Helen  was  shown  her  cabin,  and, 
observing  the  minute  and  zealous  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  her  comfort,  she  said,  ^  Somebody,  who 
loves  me,  has  been  here,"  and  turned  her  brimming 
eyes  on  her  father.  He  looked  quite  puzzled ;  but 
said  nothing. 

Father  and  daughter  were  then  left  alone  in  the 
cabin,  till  the  ship  began  to  heave  her  anchor  (she 
lay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor^,  and  then  the 
boatswain  was  sent  to  give  General  RoUeston  warn- 
ing. Helen  came  up  with  him,  pale  and  distressed. 
They  exchanged  a  last  embrace,  and  General  RoUea- 
ton  went  down  the  ship's  side.  Helen  hung  over  the 
bulwarks  and  waved  her  last  adieu,  though  she  could 
hardly  see  him  for  her  tears 
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At  this  moment  a  fomvoared  boat  swnpt  alongside ; 
and  Mr.  Hazel  came  on  board  agam.  He  presented 
Hudson  a  written  order  to  give  the  Rev.  John  Ha- 
zel a  passage  in  the  small  berth  abreast  the  main 
hatches.  It  was  signed  ^  For  White  and  Co.,  James 
Seaton  ";  and  was  indorsed  with  a  stamped  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  passage  money,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Hndson,  and  Wylie  the  mate,  put  their  heads 
together  over  this.  The  missionary  saw  them  con- 
sulting, and  told  them  he  had  mentioned  their  mys- 
terious conduct  to  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  and  that 
Mr.  Seaton  had  promised  to  stop  the  ship  if  their 
authority  was  resisted.  <*  And  I  have  paid  my  pas- 
sage money,  and  will  not  be  turned  out  now  except 
by  force,"  said  the  neverend  gentleman,  quietly. 

Wylie*s  head  was  turned  away  from  Mr.  Hazel's, 
and  on  its  profile  a  most  gloomy,  vindictive  look,  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Hazel  was  startled  when  the  man 
turned  bis  front  face  to  him  with  a  jolly,  genial  air, 
and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we  seamen  don't 
want  passengers  aboard  ships  of  this  class;  they  get 
in  our  way  whenever  it  blows  a  capful.  However, 
since  you  are  here,  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
you  can." 

'*  There,  that  is  enough  palaver,**  said  the  captain, 
In  his  offensive  way.  **  Hoist  the  parson's  traps 
aboard ;  and  sheer  off  you.     Anchor 's  apeak." 

He  then  gave  his  orders  in  stentorian  roars ;  the 
inchor  was  hove  up,  catted,  and  fished;  one  sail 
went  up  after  another,  the  Proserpine's  head  came 
round,  and  away  she  bore  for  England  with  a  fair 
jrind. 

General  Rolleston  went  slowly  and  heavily  home, 
and  often  turned  his  head  and  looked  wistfully  at 
the  ship  putting  out  wing  upon  wing,  and  carrying 
off  his  child  like  a  tiny  prey. 

To  change  the  comparison,  it  was  only  a  tender 
Tine  detached  from  a  great  sturdy  elm :  yet  the  tree, 
thus  relieved  of  its  delicate  encumbrance,  felt  bare ; 
and  a  soft  thing  was  gone,  that,  seeking  protection, 
had  bestowed  warmth ;  had  nestled  and  curled  be- 
tween the  world's  cold  wind  and  that  stalwart  stem. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
set  to  work  to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that  it 
was  but  a  temporary  parting,  since  he  had  virtually 
resigned  his  poet,  ana  was  only  waiting  in  Sydney 
till  he  should  have  handed  his  papers  in  order  over 
to  his  succeswr,  and  settled  one  or  two  private  mat- 
te^ that  could  not  take  three  months. 

vVhen  he  had  smoked  his  cigar,  and  reasoned  away 
bis  sense  of  desolation,  Nature  put  out  her  hand,  and 
to^  him  by  the  breast,  and  drew  him  gently  up 
•tiurs  to  take  a  look  at  his  beloved  daughter's  bed- 
room, by  way  of  seeing  the  last  of  her. 

The  room  had  one  window  looking  south,  and 
another  west ;  the  latter  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea.  General  Rolleston  looked  down  at  the  floor, 
littered  with  odds  and  ends,  —  the  dead  leaves  of 
dress  that  &11  about  a  lady  in  the  great  process  of 
packing,  —  and  then  gazed  through  the  window  at 
the  flying  Proserpine. 

He  sighed  ana  lighted  another  cigar.  Before  he 
had  half^finished  it,  he  stooped  down  and  took  up  a 
little  bow  of  ribbon  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  put 
it  quietlv  in  his  bosom.  In  this  act  he  was  surpri^d 
by  Sarah  Wilson,  who  had  come  up  to  sweep  all  such 
waifs  and  strays  into  her  own  box. 

**  La,  sir,"  s«d  she,  rather  crossly,  •*  why  did  n't 
▼ou  tell  me,  and  I  'd  have  tidied  the  room :  it  is  all 
Doggermugger,  with  Miss  a  leaving." 

£id  with  this  she  went  t^  the  wash-hand-stand  to 


begin.  Groneral  Rolleston's  eye  fbUowed  her  move- 
ments, and  he  observed  the  water  in  one  of  the 
basins  was  rather  red.  **  What  I "  said  he,  ^  has 
she  had  aii  accident;  cut  her  finger?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Wilson. 

**  Her  nose  been  bleeding,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Not  firom  her  finger,  —  nor  —  ?  let  me  look." 

He  examined  the  basin  narrowly,  and  his  coun- 
tenance fell.  *^  Good  heavens  ! "  said  he :  ^^  I  wish 
I  had  seen  this  before ;  she  should  not  have  gone  to- 
day.    Was  it  the  agitation  of  parting  ?  " 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Wilson ;  "  don't  go  to  fimcy  that 
Why  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  many." 

"Not  the  first ! "  faltered  Rolleston.  '* In  Heav- 
en's name,  why  was  I  never  told  of  this  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  eagerly, "  you  must  not 
blame  me,  sir.  It  was  as  much  as  my  place  wai 
worth  to  tell  you.  Miss  is  a  ^oung  lady  that  will  bfl 
obeyed ;  and  she  give  me  strict  orders  not  to  let  you 
know :  but  she  is  gone  now :  and  I  always  thought 
it  was  a  pity  she  kept  it  so  dark ;  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, sir,  she  wotUd  be  obeyed." 

"  Kept  what  so  dark  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  her  spitting  of  blood  at  times:  and 
turning  so  thin  by  what  she  used  to  be,  poor  deai 
young  lad  V." 

General  Rolleston  groaned  aloud.  **  And  this  she 
hid  from  me;  from  me!"  He  said  no  more,  but 
kept  looking  bewildered  and  helpless,  first  at  the 
basin,  discolored  by  his  daughter's  blood,  and  then 
at  the  Proserpine,  that  was  carrying  her  away, 
perhaps  forever :  and  at  the  double  sight,  his  iron 
features  worked  with  cruel  distress ;  anguish  so  mute 
and  male,  that  the  woman  Wilson,  though  not  good 
for  much,  sat  down  and  shed  genuine  tears  of  pity. 

But  he  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  told  Wilson  he 
could  not  say  she  was  to  blame,  she  had  but  obeyed 
her  mistress's  orders ;  and  we  must  all  obey  orders, 
"  But  now,"  said  he,  "  it  is  me  you  ought  to  obey : 
tell  me,  does  any  doctor  attend  her  ?  " 

"  None  ever  comes  here,  sir.  But,  one  day,  she 
let  fall  that  she  went  to  Dr.  Valentine,  him  ^at  hai 
the  name  for  disorders  of  the  chest." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  General  Rolleston  was  at 
Doctor  Valentine's  house,  and  asked  him  bluntly 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  daughter. 

"  Disease  of  the  lungs,"  said  the  doctor,  siub 
ply. 

The^  unhappy  father  then  begged  the  doctor  to 
give  him  his  real  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  danger; 
and  Dr.  Valentine  told  him,  with  some  feeling,  that 
the  case  was  not  desperate,  but  was  certainly  alarm- 


imonstrated  with  for  letting  the  girl  undertake  a 
sea  voyage,  he  replied  rather  evasively  at  first ;  that 
the  air  of  Sydney  disagreed  with  his  patient,  and  a 
sea  voyage  was  more  Ukely  to  do  her  good  than 
harm,  provided  the  weather  was  not  downright  tem^ 
pestc^us. 

"  And  who  is  to  insure  me  against  that?"  asked 
the  afllicted  father. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  good  time  of  year,"  said  Dr.  Valen- 
tine; "and  dela^  might  have  been  fatal"  Then^ 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  "  The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  he 
"  I  gathered  from  her  servant  that  a  husband  awaiti 
Miss  Rolleston  in  England;  and  I  must  tell  you, 
what  of  course  I  did  not  tell  her,  that  the  sooner  she 
enters  the  married  state  the  better.  In  fact  it  is  hei 
one  chance,  in  my  opinion." 

Greneral  Rolleston  pressed  the  doctor^s  hand,  and 
went  away  w^^hout  another  word. 
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Only  he  harried  his  matteTs  of  bnsinem ;  and  took 
tus  passage  in  the  Shannon. 

It  was  in  something  of  a  warrior's  spirit  that  he 
prepared  to  follow  his  daughter  and  protect  her; 
9ut  ofleD  he  sighed  at  the  invisible,  insidioas  nature 
>f  the  foe,  and  wished  it  could  have  been  a  fair  fight 
>f  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  his  own  the  life  at 
itake. 

The  Shannon  was  soon  ready  for  sea. 

But  the  gentleman  who  was  to  take  General 
Solleston's  post,  met  with  something  better,  and  de- 
clined it 

General  Rolleston,  though  chafing  with  impa- 
ience,  had  to  give  up  going  home  in  the  Shannon. 
But  an  influential  friend,  Mr.  Adolphus  Savage,  was 
nformed  of  his  difiiculty,  and  obtained  a  year's 
cave  of  absence  for  him,  and  permission  to  put 
iroung  Savage  in  as  his  locum  tenens;  which,  by 
;he  by,  is  how  politic  men  in  general  serve  their 
riends. 

The  Shannon  sailed,  but  not  until  an  incident 
lad  occurred  that  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over. 
3id  Mr.  White  called  on  General  Rolleston  with  a 
ong  face,  and  told  him  James  Seaton  had  disap- 
jeared. 

**  Stolen  anything  ?  " 

**  Not  a  shilling.  Indeed  the  last  thing  the  poor 
ellow  did  was  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  honesty. 
[t  seems  a  passenger  paid  him  twenty-seven  pounds 
or  a  berth  in 'the  Proserpine,  just  before  she  sailed, 
^'ell,  sir,  he  might  have  put  this  in  his  pocket,  and 
lobody  been  the  wiser :  but  no,  he  entered  the  trans- 
iction,  and  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  left  the 
dotes  themselves  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  me. 
^Vhat  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  that  some  harm  has 
)ome  to  him,  poor  lad." 

"What  day  did  he  disappear?" 

"  The  1 1  th  of  November." 

*'  The  day  my  daughter  sailed  for  England,**  said 
General  Rollfston,  thoughtfully. 

"  Was  it,  sir  ?  Yes,  1  remember.  She  went  in 
die  Proserpine." 

General  Rolleston  knitted  his  brows  in  silence  for 
lome  time ;  tiien  he  said,  "I  '11  set  the  Detectives  on 
[lis  track." 

"  Not  to  punish  him,  GeneraL  We  do  not  want 
bim  punished." 

**  To  punish  him,,  protect  him  or  avenge  him,  as 
tJie  case  may  require,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  very 
gravely. 

Mr.  White  took  his  ]<iave.  General  Rolleston 
rang  the  bell,  and  directed  his  servant  to  go  for 
Hexham,  the  Detective. 

He  then  rang  the  bell  again,  and  sent  for  Sarah 
Wilson.  He  put  some  searching  questions  to  this 
woman ;  and  his  interrogatory  hi^  hardly  concluded 
when  Hexham  was  announced.  General  Rolleston 
dismissed  the  girl,  and  looking  now  very  grave  in- 
deed, asked  the  Detective  whether  he  remembered 
James  Seaton. 

"  That  I  do,  sir." 

"  He  has  levanted.** 

"Taken  much,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  shilling." 

•*  Gone  to  the  diggings  ?  " 

"  That  you  must  find  out" 

•*  What' day  was  he  first  missed,  sir  ?" 

"Eleventh  of  November.  The  very  day  Miss 
Rolleston  left." 

Hexham  took  out  a  little  greasy  liote-book,  and 
examined  it.  "  Eleventh  of  j^ovember,"  said  he, 
"  then  I  afaaost  think  I  have  got  a  clew,  sir ;  but  I 


shall  know  more  when  I  have  had  a  word  with  twc 
parties."     With  this  he  retired. 

But  he  came  again  at  night,  and  brought  General 
Rolleston  some  positive  information  ;  wiui  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  just  here :  foi 
General  Rolleston  himself  related  it,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  did  relate  it,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, gave  it  a  peculiar  interest. 

Suflice  it  to  say  here,  that  General  Rolleston  went 
on  board  the  Shannon,  charged  with  curious  inp 
formation  about  James  Seaton ;  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  wake  of  the  Proserpine,  and  about  two 
thousand  miles  astern. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Wardlaw  was  at  home  before  this,  with  hk 
hands  full  of  business ;  and  it  is  time  the  reader 
should  be  let  into  one  secret  at  least,  which  thia 
merchant  had  contrived  to  conceal  firom  the  City  of 
London,  and  from  his  own  father,  and  from  every 
human  creature,  except  one  poor,  simple,  devoted 
soul,  called  Michael  Penfuld. 

There  are  men,  who  seem  stupid,  yet  generally 

fo  right ;  there  are  also  clever  men,  who  appear  to 
ave  the  art  of  blundering  wisely:  ^^sapienter  de- 
scendunt  in  in/emum"  as  the  ancients  have  it ;  and 
some  of  these  latter  will  even  lie  on  their  backs,  after 
a  fall,  and  lift  up  their  voices,  and  prove  to  you  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  they  ought  to  have  gone  up, 
and  their  being  down  is  monstrous ;  illusory. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  not  auite  so  clever  as  all 
that ;  but  still  he  misconducted  the  business  of  the 
firm  with  perfect  ability  from  the  first  month  he  en- 
tered on  it.  Like  those  ambitious  railways,  which 
ruin  a  goodly  trunk  with  excess  of  branches,  not  to 
say  twigs,  he  set  to  work  extending,  and  extending, 
and  sent  the  sap  of  the  healthy  old  concern  a-flying 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  not  only  too  ambitious,  and  not  cool 
enough ;  he  was  also  unlucky,  or  under  a  curse,  or 
something ;  for  things,  well  conceived,  broke  down, 
in  his  hands,  under  petty  accidents.  And,  besides, 
his  new  correspondents  and  agents  hit  him  cruelly 
hard.  Then  what  did  he  ?  Why,  shot  good  money 
after  bad,  and  lost  both.  He  could  not  retrench, 
for  his  game  was  concealment ;  his  father,  was  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  drew  his  four  thousand  a  year,  aa 
usual,  and,  upon  any  hesitation,  in  that  respect, 
would  have  called  in  an  accountant  and  wound  up 
the  concern.  But  this  tax  upon  the  receipts,  though 
inconvenient,  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  senes 
of  heavy  engagements  that  were  impending.  The 
future  was  so  black,  that  Wardlaw  junior  was  sore 
tempted  to  realize  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  a 
man  in  his  position  could  easily  do,  and  fly  the  coun- 
try. But  this  would  have  been  to  give  up  Helen 
Rolleston;  and  he  loved  her  too  welL  His  brain 
was  natux^ly  subtle  and  fertile  in  expedients ;  so  he 
brought  all  its  powers  to  bear  on  a  double  problem^ 
how  to  marry  Helen;  and  restore  the  concern  he 
had  mismanaged  to  its  former  state.  For  this,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  needed,  not  less  than 
£90,000. 

liie  difliculties  were  great;  but  he  entered  on 
this  project  with  two  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
he  enjoyed  excellent  credit ;  in  the  second,  be  waa 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous.  He  had  been  cheated 
several  times ;  and  nothing  undermines  feeoie  rec- 
titude more  than  that  Such  a  man  as  Wardlaw  ia 
apt  to  establish  a  sort  of  account  current  with  hu- 
manity. 
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•*  Several  fellow<<!reature8  have  cbeated  me.  Well, 
I  must  get  as  muijh  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  from 
several  fellow-creatures." 

After  much  hard  thought,  he  conceived  his  double 
master-stroke :  and  it  was  to  execute  this  he  went 
out  to  Australia. 

We  have  seen  that  he  persuaded  Helen  Rolleston 
to  come  to  England  and  be  married ;  but,  as  to  the 
other  part  of  his  project,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
reader  to  watch,  as  it  develops  itself. 

His  first  act  of  business,  on  reaching  England, 
was  to  insure  the  freights  of  the  Proserpme  and  the 
Shannon. 

He  sent  Michael  Penfold  to  Lloyd's,  with  the 
requisite  vouchers,  including  the  receipts  of  the  gold 
merchants.  Penfold  easily  insured  the  Shannon, 
whose  freight  was  valued  at  only  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  Proserpine,  with  her  cargo,  and  a 
nundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  specie  to 
boot,  was  another  matter.  Some  underwriters  had 
an  objection  to  specie,  being  subject  to  theft  as  well 
as  shipwreck;  other  underwriters,  applied  to  by 
Penfold,  acquiesced ;  others  called  on  Wanllaw  him- 
self, to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them 
courteously,  but  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  treat- 
ing it  as  an  affair  which  might  be  big  to  them,  but 
was  not  of  particular  importance  to  a  merchant 
doing  business  on  his  scale. 

To  one  underwriter,  Condell,  with  whom  he  was 
on  somewhat  intimate  terms,  he  said,  **  I  wish  I 
could  insure  the  Shannon,  at  her  value ;  but  that 
b  impossible :  the  City  of  London  could  not  do  it 
The  Proserpine  brings  me  some  cases  of  specie, 
but  my  true  treasure  is  on  board  the  Shannon. 
She  carries  my  bride,  sir." 

"  O  indeed !     Miss  Rolleston  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  remember ;  you  have  seen  her.  Then  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  a  proposal  I  shall  make  you. 
Underwrite  the  Shannon  a  million  pounds,  to  be 
paid  by  you  if  harm  befalls  my  Helen.  You  need 
not  look  so  astonished ;  I  was  only  joking ;  you 
gentlemen  deal  with  none  but  substantial  values ; 
and,  as  for  me,  a  million  would  no  more  compensate 
me  for  losing  her,  than  for  losing  my  own  life." 

The  tears  were  in  his  pale  eyes  as  he  said  these 
words ;  and  Mr.  Condell  eyed  him  with  sympathy. 
But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  was  the  man  of 
business  again.  "  O,  the  specie  on  board  the 
Proserpine  r  Well,  I  was  in  Australia,  you  know, 
and  bought  that  specie  myself  of  the  merchants 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  receipts.  I  depoe- 
if:3d  the  cases  with  White  and  Co.,  at  Sydney,  ren- 
fold  will  show  you  the  receipt  I  instructed  Joseph 
Wylie,  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  see  them  stowed  away  in  the  Proser- 
pine, by  White  and  Co.  Hudson  is  a  good  seaman  ; 
and  the  Proserpine  a  new  ship,  built  by  Mare.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  ordinary  perils  of  the 
•ea." 

**  So  one  would  think,"  said  Mr.  Condell,  and 
took  his  leave ;  but,  at  the  door,  he  hesitated,  and 
then,  looking  down  a  little  sheepishly,  said,  **  Mr. 
Ward  law,  may  I  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  " 

**  Certainly." 

**  Then,  double  the  insurance  on  the  Shannon, 
if  you  can." 

With  these  wonls  l.e  slipped  out,  evidently  to 
avoid  questions  he  did  not  intend  to  answer. 

Wardlaw  stared  after  him,  stupidly  at  first,  and 
then  stood  up  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  a  sort 
of  amazement  Tlien  he  sat  down  again,  ashy  pale, 
and  with  tha  dew  on  his  Ibrehead,  and  muttered 


faintly,  "  Double — the  insurance  —  ot  the  —  Slian- 
nonl" 

Men  who  walk  in  crooked  paths  are  very  subject 
to  such  surprises ;  doomed,  like  Ahab,  to  be  pierced, 
through  the  joints  of  their  armor,  by  random 
shafts ;  by  words  uttered  in  one  sense,  but  con- 
science interprets  them  in  another. 

It  took  a  good  many  underwriters  to  insure  the 
Proserpine's  freight;  but  the  business  was  done 
at  last 

Then  Wardlaw,  who  had  feigned  insouciance  so 
admirably  in  that  part  of  his  mterview  with  Con- 
dell, went,  without  losing  an  hour,  and  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  insured  freight,  to  meel 
the  bills  that  were  coming  due  for  the  gold  (for  h« 
had  paid  for  most  of  it  in  paper  at  short  dates),  and 
also  other  bills  that  were  approaching  maturity. 
This  done,  he  breathed  again,  safe  for  a  month  oi 
two  fi'om  everything  short  of  a  general  panic,  and 
full  of  hope  from  his  coming  master-stroke.  Bui 
two  months  soon  pass  when  a  man  has  a  flock  d 
kites  in  the  air.  Pass?  They  fly.  So  now  he 
looked  out  anxiously  for  his  Australian  ships ;  and 
went  to  Lloyd's  every  day  to  hear  if  either  had 
been  seen,  or  heard  of  by  steamers,  or  by  faster  sail- 
ing vessels  than  themselves. 

And,  though  Condell  had  underwritten  the  Pro- 
serpine to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  yc^ 
still  his  mysterious  words  rang  strangely  in  the 
merchant's  ears,  and  made  him  so  uneasy,  that  he 
employed  a  discreet  person  to  sound  Condell  as  tc 
what  he  meant  by  **  double  the  insurance  of  th< 
Shannon." 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  simplest  aflair  in  the 
world ;  Condell  had  secret  information  that  the 
Shannon  was  in  bad  repairs,  so  he  had  advised 
his  friend  to  insure  her  heavily.  For  the  same  rea 
son,  he  declined  to  underwrite  her  freight  him< 
self. 

With  respect  to  those  ships,  our  readers  already 
know  two  thin^,  of  which  Wardlaw  himself,  noti 
bency  had  no  idea;  namely,  that  the  Shannoi 
had  sailed  last,  instead  of  first,  and  that  Miss  Rol 
leston  was  not  on  board  of  her,  but  in  the  Proser 
pine,  two  thousand  miles  ahead. 

To  that  your  superior  knowledge,  we,  posters  o 
the  sea  and  land,  are  about  to  make  a  large  addi 
Uon,  and  relate  things  strange,  but  true.  Whil4 
that  anxious  and  plotting  merchant  strains  his  eye 
seaward,  trying  hard  to  read  the  future,  we  carrj 
you,  in  a  moment  of  time,  across  the  Pacific,  anc 
board  the  leading  vessel,  the  good  ship  Proser 
pine,  homeward  bound. 

The  ship  left  Sydney  with  a  fair  wind,  but  sooi 
encountered  adverse  weather,  and  made  slow  prog 
ress,  being  close-hauled,  which  was  her  worst  poin 
of  sailing.  She  pitched  a  good  deal,  and  that  had  i 
very  ill  effect  on  Miss  Rolleston.  She  was  no 
sea-sick,  but  thoroughly  out  of  sorts :  and,  in  on< 
week,  became  perceptibly  paler  and  thinner  thai 
when  she  startea. 

The  young  cler^man,  Mr.  Hazel,  watched  hei 
with  respeottul  anxiety,  and  this  did  not  escape  he 
feminine  observation.  She  noted  quietly  that  tho« 
dark  eyes  of  his  followed  her  with  a  mournful  ten 
derness,  but  withdrew  their  gaze  when  she  looker 
at  him.  Clearly,  he  was  interested  in  her,  bu  ba< 
no  desire  to  intrude  upon  her  attention.  He  wiiul 
bring  up  the  squabs  tor  her,  and  somo  of  his  owi 
wraps,  when  she  staved  on  deck,  and  was  promp 
with  his  arm  when  the  veflsel  lurched    and  showoi 


so 
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her  those  other  little  attentioxu,  which  tfd  Killed  for 
on  board  ship,  but  without  a  word.  Yet,  when  she 
thanked  him  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  his 
great  eyes  flaahed  with  pleasure,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  his  very  temples. 

Engaged  young  ladies  are,  for  various  reasons, 
more  sociable  with  the  other  sex,  than  those  who  are 
still  on  the  universal  mock-defensive :  a  ship,  like  a 
distant  country,  thaws  even  English  reserve,  and 
women  in  general  are  disposed  to  admit  ecclesias- 
tics to  certain  privileges.  No  wonder  then  that 
Miv<s  RoUeston,  after  a  few  days,  met  Mr.  Hazel  half 
way;  and  they  made  acauaintance  on  board  the 
Proserpine,  in  monosyllables  at  first ;  but,  the  ice 
once  fairly  broken,  the  intercourse  of  mind  became 
rather  rapid. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  intellectual  exchange,  but 
one  very  agreeable  to  Miss  Rolleston ;  for  a  fine 
memory,  and  omnivorous  reading  from  his  very  boy- 
hood, with  the  habit  of  taking  notes,  and  reviewing 
them,  had  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  walking  dictionary, 
and  a  walking  essayist  if  required. 

But,  when  it  came  to  something,  which  most  of  all 
the  young  lady  had  hoped  from  this  temporarv  ac- 
quaintance, viz.  religious  instruction,  she  found  him 
indeed  as  learned  on  that  as  on  other  topics,  but 
cold,  and  devoid  of  unction :  so  much  so,  that  one 
day  she  said  to  him,  **  I  can  hardly  believe  you  have 
ever  been  a  missionary."  But  at  that  he  seemed  so 
di8tre.<«ed,  that  she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  said, 
sweetly,  **  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hazel,  my  remark  was  in 
rather  bad  taste,  I  fear." 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  Of  course  I  am  unfit  for 
missionary  work,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

Miss  Rolleston  took  a  good  look  at  him,  but  said 
nothing.  However,  his  reply  and  her  perusal  of  his 
countenance,  satisfied  her  that  he  was  a  man  with 
very  little  petty  vanity  and  petty  irritability. 

One  day  they  were  discoursing  of  gratitude  ;  and 
Mr.  Hazel  said  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  those  per- 
sons, who  speak  of  *'  the  burden  of  gratitude,"  and 
make  a  fuss  about  being  ^*laid  under  an  obliga- 
tion." 

**  As  for  me,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  owed  such  a  debt, 
and  found  the  sense  of  it  very  sweet." 

'^  But  perhaps  you  were  always  hoping  to  make  a 
return,"  said  Helen. 

"  That  I  was:  hopins  against  hope." 

**  Do  you  think  people  are  grateiul,  in  general  ?  " 

<*  No,  Miss  Rolleston,  I  do  not." 

«  Well,  I  think  they  are.  T6  me  at  least  Why, 
I  have  experienced  gratitude  even  in  a  convict  It 
was  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  transported,  for 
something  or  other,  and  he  begged  papa  to  take 
him  for  his  gardener.  Papa  did,  and  he  was  so 
grateful  that,  do  you  know,  he  suspected  our  house 
WHS  to  be  robbed,  and  he  actually  watched  in  the 
ganld*n  night  after  night :  and,  what  do  you  think  ? 
the  hoq^e  was  attacked  by  a  whole  gang ;  but  poor 
Mr.  Seaton  confronted  them  and  shot  one,  and  was 
wounded  cruelly ;  but  he  beat  them  off  for  us ;  and 
was  not  that  gratitude  ?  " 

While  she  was  speaking  so  earnestly,  Mr.  HazePs 
blood  seemed  to  run  through  his  veins  like  heavenly 
fire,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the  lady  resumed  with 
gentle  fervor,  "  Well,  we  got  hira  a  clerk's  place  in 
a  shipping-office,  and  heard  no  more  of  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  forget  us ;  my  cabin  here  was  fitted  up  with 
every  comfort,  and  every  delicacy.  I  thanked  papa 
for  it;  but  he  looked  so  blank,  I  saw  directly,  he 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  now,  I  think  of  it,  it 
was  Mr.  Seaton.     I  am  positive  it  was.     Poor  fel- 


low I     And  I  should  not  even  know  him  if  I  nw 

him." 

Mr.  Hazel  observed,  in  a  low  voice,  that  Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  conduct  did  not  seem  wonderful  to  him. 
**  Still,"  said  he,  **  one  is  glad  to  find  there  ia  some 
good  led  even  in  a  criminal." 

**  A  criminal  I  "  cried  Helen  Rolleston,  firing  np. 
**•  Pray,  who  ^ays  he  was  a  criminal  ?  Mr.  Hazel, 
once  for  all,  no  friend  of  mine  ever  deserves  such  a 
name  as  that.  A  fi*iend  of  mine  may  commit  some 
great  error  or  imprudence;  but  that  is  all.  The 
poor  grateful  soul  was  never  guilty  of  any  down- 
right wickedness :  that  stands  to  reason." 

Mr.  Hazel  did  not  encounter  this  feminine  logic 
with  his  usual  ability ;  he  muttered  something  or 
other,  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  lefl  her  so  abruptly, 
that  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  inadvertent- 
ly said  anything  that  could  have  offended  him ;  and 
awaited  an  explanation.  But  none  came.  The 
topic  waa  never  revived  by  Mr.  Hazel ;  and  hia 
manner,  at  their  next  meeting,  showed  he  liked 
her  none  the  worse  that  she  8to<3  up  for  her  friends. 

The  wind  steady  from  the  west  for  two  whole 
days,  and  the  Proserpine  showed  her  best  sailing 

rilities,  and  ran  four  hundred  and  fifly  miles  in 
t  time. 

Then  came  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sails  flapped  . 
lazily,  and  the  masts  described  an  arc ;  and  the  sun 
broiled ;  and  the  sailors  whistled ;  and  the  Captain 
drank  ;  and  the  mate  encouraged  him. 

During  this  calm.  Miss  Rolleston  fell  downright 
ill,  and  quitted  the  deck.  Then  Mr.  Hazel  was  very 
sad :  bonx>wed  all  the  books  in  the  ship,  and  read 
them,  and  took  notes ;  and  when  he  had  done  this, 
he  was  at  leisure  to  read  men,  and  so  began  to  study 
Hiram  Hudson,  Joseph  Wylie,  and  others,  and  take 
a  few  notes  about  them. 

From  these  we  select  some  that  are  better  worth 
the  reader's  attention  than  anything  we  could 
relate  in  our  own  persons  at  this  stagnant  part  of 
the  story. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MR,  HAZEL'S  DIARY. 

"  Characters  on  board  the  Proserpine. 

"  There  are  two  sailors,  messmates,  who  have 
formed  an  antique  friendship;  their  names  are  John 
Welch  and  Samuel  Cooper.  Welch  is  a  very  able 
seaman  and  a  chatterbox.  Cooper  is  a  good  sailor, 
but  very  silent ;  only  what  he  does  say  is  much  to 
the  purpose. 

'*  The  gabble  of  Welch  is  agreeable  to  the  silent 
Cooper ;  and  Welch  admires  Cooper's  taciturnity. 

"  1  asked  Welch  what  made  him  like  Cooper  so 
much.  And  he  said, '  Why,  you  see,  sir,  he  is  my 
messmate,  for  one  thing,  and  a  seaman  that  knows 
his  work ;  and  then  he  has  been  well  eddycated,  and 
he  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  does  Sam.' 

*^  I  asked  Cooper  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Welch. 
He  only  grunted  in  an  uneasv  way  at  first;  but 
when  I  pressed  for  a  reply,  he  let  out  two  words,  — 
*  CapitiU  company';  and  got  away  from  me. 

•*  Their    friendship,    though    often    roughly   ex- 

Fressed,  is  really  a  tender  and  touching  sentiment- 
think  either  of  these  sailors  would  bare  his  back 
and  take  a  dozen  lashes  in  place  of  his  messmate. 
I  too  once  thought  I  ha<l  made  such  a  friend.  £hea 
"  Both  Cooper  and  Welch  seem,  by  their  talk,  to 
consider  the  snip  a  living  creature.  Cooper  chews. 
Welch  only  smokes,  and  often  lots  his  pipe  out :  ha 
is  so  voluble. 
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''Captain  Huilson  is  qnite  a  character:  or,  I 
mi^ht  say,  two  characters ;  for  he  is  one  man  when 
he  18  sober,  and  another  when  he  is  the  worse  for 
liquor:  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  very  often. 
Captain  Hudson,  sober,  is  a  rough,  bearish  seaman, 
with  a  quick,  experienced  eye,  uiat  takes  in  every 
rope  in  the  ship,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  his 
quarter-deck.  He  either  evades,  or  bluntly  declines 
conversation,  and  gives  his  whole  mind  to  sailing 
bis  ship. 

^  Captain  Hudson,  drunk,  is  a  garrulous  man, 
who  seems  to  have  drifted  back  into  the  past.  He 
comes  up  to  you  and  talks  of  his  own  accord,  and 
always  about  himself,  and  what  he  did  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since.  He  forgets  whatever  has  oc- 
curred half  an  hour  ago ;  and  his  eye,  which  was  an 
eagle's  is  now  a  mole^s.  He  no  longer  sees  what 
his  sailors  are  doing  alow  or  aloft ;  to  oe  sure  he  no 
longer  cares ;  his  present  ship  may  take  care  of  hei^ 
self  while  he  is  talking  of  his  past  ones.  But  the 
surest  indicia  of  inebriety  in  Hudson  are  these  two. 
First,  his  nose  is  red.  Secondly,  he  discourses  upon 
a  seaman's  duty  to  his  employers.  Ebrius  rings  the 
changes  on  his  *duty  to  his  employers*  till  drowsi- 
Qess  attacks  his  hearers.  Cicero  de  officiis  was  all 
very  well  at  a  certain  period  of  one*s  life :  but 
hibulus  naula  de  officUs  is  rather  too  much. 

**  N.  B.  Except  when  his  nose  is  red,  not  a  word 
about  his  'duty  to  his  employers.'  That  phrase, 
like  a  fine  lady,  never  ventures  into  the  morning 
air.  It  is  purely  post-prandial,  and  sacred  to  occa- 
sions when  he  is  utterly  neglecting  his  duty  to  his 
employers,  and  to  everybody  else. 

"•  All  this  is  ridiculous  enough  but  somewhat 
alarming.  To  think  that  her  precious  life  should 
he  intrusted  to  the  care  and  skill  of  so  unreliable  a 
captain  I 

"  Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate,  is  less  eccentric,  but 
even  more  remarkable.  He  is  one  of  those  power- 
fiiUy  built  fellows,  whom  Nature,  one  would  think, 
constructed  to  gain  all  their  ends  by  force  and 
directness.  But  no  such  thin^;  he  goes  about  as 
softly  as  a  cat ;  is  always  popping  up  out  of  holes 
and  comers ;  and  I  can  see  he  watches  me,  and  tries 
to  hear  what  I  say  to  her.  He  is  civil  to  me  when 
I  speak  to  him ;  yet,  I  notice,  he  avoids  me  quietly. 
Altogether,  there  is  something  about  him  that  puz- 
zles me.  Why  was  he  so  reluctant  to  let  me  on 
board  as  a  passenger  ?  Why  did  he  tell  a  down- 
right falsehood  ?  For  he  said  there  was  no  room 
for  me ;  yet,  even  now,  there  are  two  cabins  vacant, 
and  he  has  taken  possession  of  them. 

*'  The  mate  of  this  ship  has  several  barrels  of 
spirits  in  his  cabin,  or  rather,  cabins,  and  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  captain  drunk.  I  learned  this  from 
one  of  the  boys.  This  looks  ugly.  I  fear  Wylie  is 
a  bad,  designing  man,  who  wishes  to  ruin  the  cap- 
tain, and  so  get  his  place.  But,  meantime,  the 
ship  might  be  endangered  by  this  drunkard's  mis- 
conduct I  shall  watch  Wylie  closely,  and  per- 
haps put  the  captain  on  his  guard  against  this  false 
friend. 

**  Last  night,  a  breeze  got  up  about  sunset,  and 
H.  R.  came  on  deck  for  half  an  hour.  I  welcomed 
her  as  calmly  as  I  could ;  but  I  felt  my  voice  cremble 
and  my  heart  throb.  She  told  me  the  voyage  tired 
her  much ;  but  it  was  the  last  she  should  have  to 
make.  How  strange,  how  hellish  (6o<l  forgive  me 
fi>r  saving  so  h  it  seems  that  she  should  love  him. 
But,  does  she  love  him  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could 
she  love  him  ii  she  kn  )w  all  ?    Know  him  she  shall 


before  she  marries  him.    For  the  present,  be  stilL 
my  he^rt 

^*  She  soon  went  below  and  left  me  desolate.  1 
wandered  all  about  the  ship,  and,  at  last,  I  came 
upon  the  inseparables,  Welch  and  Cooper.  They 
were  squatted  on  the  deck,  and  Welch's  tongue  was 
going  as  usual.  He  was  talking  about  this  Wylie, 
and  saying  that,  in  all  his  ships,  he  had  never  known 
such  a  mate  as  this ;  why  the  captain  was  under  his 
thumb.  He  then  gave  a  string  of  captains,  each  oi 
whom  would  have  given  his  mate  a  round  dozen  at 
the  gangway,  if  he  had  taken  so  much  on  him,  ta 
this  one  does. 

"  *  Grog!'  suggested  Cooper,  in  extenqation. 

"  Welch  admitted  Wylie  was  liberal  with  that 
and  friendly  enough  with  the  men;  but,  still,  he 
preferred  to  see  a  ship  commanded  by  the  captain, 
and  not  by  a  lubber  like  Wylie. 

^  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  term,  and  said 
I  had  envied  Wy lie's  nerves  in  a  gale  of  wind  we 
encountered  early  in  the  voyage. 

'^  The  talking  sailor  explained,  *  In  course,  he  hai 
been  to  sea  afore  this,  and  weathered  many  a  gale. 
But  so  has  the  cook.  *  That  don't  make  a  man  a 
sailor.'  You  ask  him  how  to  send  down  a  to'- 
gallant  yard  or  gammon  a  bowsprit,  or  even  mark  a 
lead  line,  and  he  '11  stare  at  ye,  like  Old  Nick, 
when  the  angel  caught  him  with  the  red-hot  tongs, 
and  questioned  him  out  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Ask  Sam  there,  if  ye  don't  believe  me.  Sam,  whal 
do  you  think  of  this  Wylie  for  a  seaman  ? ' 

Cooper  could  not  afford  anything  so  precious,  in 
his  estimate  of  things,  as  a  word ;  out  he  lifted  a 
great  brawny  hand,  and  gave  a  snap  with  his  fingei 
and  thumb,  that  disposed  of  the  mate's  pretensions 
to  seamanship  more  expressively  than  words  could 
have  done  it 

"  The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  the  ship  glidec 
rapidly  through  the  water,  bearing  us  all  homeward. 
Helen  Rolleston  has  resumed  her  place  upon  the 
deck;  and  all  seems  bright  again.  I  ask  myseli 
how  we  existed  without  the  sight  of  her. 

*^This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south- 
west ;  the  captain  surprised  us  by  taking  in  sail 
But  hb  sober  eye  had  seen  something  more  than 
ours ;  for  at  noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  by  sunset  i( 
was  deemed  prudent  to  bring  the  ship's  bead  to  the 
wind,  and  we  are  now  lying-to.  The  ship  lurches 
and  the  wind  howls  through  the  bare  rigging ;  but 
she  rides  buoyantly,  and  no  danger  is  apprehended 

^*  Last  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  unable  to  steep 
I  heard  some  heavy  blows  strike  the  ship's  side  re- 
peatedly, causing  quite  a  vibration.  I  felt  alarmed 
and  went  out  to  tell  the  captain.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  my  hands  and  knees,  such  was  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Passing  the  mate's  cabin,  I  heard  soundi 
that  made  me  listen  acutely ;  and  I  then  found  thf 
blows  were  being  struck  inside  the  ship.  I  got  tc 
the  captain  and  told  him.  *  O,'  said  he,  *  ten  U 
one  it 's  the  mate  nailing  down  his  chests,  or  th( 
like.'  But  I  assured  him  the  blows  struck  the  sidf 
of  the  ship,  and,  at  my  earnest  request,  he  came  oul 
and  listened.  He  swore  a  great  oath,  and  said  th< 
lubber  would  be  through  the  ship's  side.  He  thei 
tried  the  cabin-door,  but  it  was  locked. 

*^  The  sounds  ceased  directly. 

"  We  called  to  the  mate,  but  received  no  replj 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  Wylie  came  out  of  the  gun- 
room, loddng  rather  pale,  and  asked  what  was  th< 
matter. 
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**  I  told  him  be  ought  to  know  best,  for  the  blows 
were  heard  where  he  had  just  come  firom. 

"  •  Blows ! '  said  he ;  *  I  believe  you.  Why,  a 
tierce  of  butter  had  got  adrifl,  and  was  bumpine  up 
and  down  the  hold  Ftke  thunder/  He  then  asked 
us  whether  that  was  what  we  had  disturbed  him  for, 
entered  his  cabin,  and  almost  slammed  the  door  in 
our  faces. 

^*  I  remarked  to  the  captain  on  his  disrespectful 
conduct.  The  captain  was  civil,  and  said  I  was 
right ;  he  was  a  cross-grained,  unmanageable  brute, 
and  he  wished  he  was  out  of  the  ship.  ^  But  you  see, 
■ir,  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  merchant  ashore ;  and 
■o  I  am  obliged  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  Devil,  as  the 
laying  is.'  He  then  fired  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
abuse  at  the  ofTunder ;  and,  not  to  encourage  foul 
language,  I  retired  to  my  cabin. 

^*  The  wind  declined  towards  daybreak,  and  the 
ship  recommenced  her  voyage  at  8  a.  M. ;  but  un- 
der treble-reefed  topsails  and  reefed  courses. 

"  I  caua;ht  the  captain  and  mate  talking  together 
in  the  friendliest  way  possible.  That  Hudson  is  a 
humbug ;  there  is  some  mystery  between  him  and 
the  mate. 

^*  To-day  H.  R.  was  on  deck  for  several  hours, 
.xmversing  sweetly,  and  looking  like  the  angel  she 
is.  But  happiness  soon  flies  from  me ;  a  steamer 
came  in  sight,  bound  for  Sydney.  She  signalled  us 
to  heave-to,  and  send  a  boat  This  was  done,  and 
the  boat  brought  back  a  letter  for  her.  It  seems 
they  took  us  for  the  Shannon,  in  which  ship  she 
was  expected. 

"  The  letter  was  from  him.  How  her  cheek 
flushed  and  her  eye  beamed  as  she  took  it.  And 
O  the  sadness,  the  agony,  that  stood  beside  her  un- 
heeded. 

**  I  lef^  the  deck ;  I  could  not  have  contained  my- 
self. What  a  thing  is  wealth  1  By  wealth,  that 
wretch  can  stretch  out  his  hand  across  the  ocean, 
and  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  under  my  very  eye. 
Away  goes  all  that  I  have  gained  by  being  near 
her,  while  he  is  far  away.  He  is  not  in  England 
now,  —  he  is  here.  His  odious  presence  has  driven 
me  from  her.  O  that  I  could  be  a  child  again,  or 
in  my  grave,  to  get  away  from  this  Hell  of  Love 
and  Hate." 

At  this  point,  we  beg  leave  to  take  the  narrative 
into  our  own  hands  again. 

Mr.  Hazel  actually  fell  the  deck  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  Helen  RoUeston's  flushed  cheek  and  beaming  eyes, 
leading  Arthur  Wardlaw*8  letter. 

Akid  here  we  may  as  well  observe  that  he  retired 
Dot  merely  because  the  torture  was  hard  to  bear. 
He  had  some  disclosures  to  make,  on  reaching  Eng- 
Lud ;  but  his  good  sense  told  him  this  was  not  the 
time,  or  the  place,  to  make  them,  nor  Helen  Rolles- 
ton  the  person  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
ought  to  be  made. 

While  he  tries  to  relieve  his  swelling  heart  by 
putting  its  throbs  on  paper  (and,  in  truth,  this  is 
tome  faint  relief,  for  want  of  which  many  a  less  un- 
happy man  than  Hazel  has  gone  mad),  let  us  stay 
by  the  lady's  side,  and  read  her  letter  with  her. 

**  Rdmbll  SQtriKB,  Deo.  15, 18M. 

"  Mt  dear  Love  :  Hearing  that  the  Antelope 
steam-packet  was  going  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  I  have  begged  the  captain,  who  is  under  some 
obligations  to  me,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the 
Shannon,  homeward  bound,  and  board  her  with  these 
lines,  weather  permitting. 

**  Of  course,  the  chances  are  you  will  not  receiye 


them  at  sea;  but  still  yon  possibly  may;  and  mj 
heart  is  so  full  of  you,  I  seize  any  excuse  for  over^ 
flowing;  and  then  I  picture  to  myself  that  bright 
face  reading  an  unexpected  letter  in  mid  ocean,  and 
so  I  taste  beforehand  the  greatest  pleasure  my  mind 
can  conceive,  —  the  delight  of  giving  you  pleasure, 
my  own  sweet  Helen. 

"  News,  I  have  very  little.  You  know  how  deep- 
ly and  devotedly  you  are  beloved,  —  know  it  so  w^ 
that  I  feel  words  are  almost  wasted  in  repeating  it 
Indeed,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at  hand  when  the  word 
love  will  hardly  be  mentioned  between  us.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  will  be  too  visible  in  every  act,  and 
took,  and  word  of  mine,  to  need  repetition.  We  do 
not  speak  much  about  the  air  we  live  in.  We 
breathe  it,  and  speak  with  it,  not  of  it. 

"  I  suppose  all  lovers  are  jealous.  I  think  I  should 
go  mad  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  rival ;  but  then  I 
do  not  understand  that  ill-xiatured  jealousy  which 
would  rob  the  beloved  object  of  all  affections  but  the 
one.  I  know  my  Helen  loves  her  father,  —  loves 
him,  |>erhaps,  as  well,  or  better,  than  she  does  me. 
Well,  in  spite  of  that,  I  love  him  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  see  that  erect  form,  that  model  of  courage 
and  probity  come  into  a  room,  but  I  say  to  myself, 
*  Here  comes  my  benefactor ;  but  for  this  man  there 
would  be  no  Helen  in  the  world.'  Well,  dearest,  an 
unexpected  circumstance  has  given  me  a  little  mil- 
itary influence  (these  things  do liappen  in  the  City)  ; 
and  I  really  believe  that,  what  with  his  acknowledged 
merits  (I  am  secretly  informed  a  very  high  person- 
age said,  the  other  day,  he  had  not  received  justice), 
and  the  influence  I  speak  of,  a  post  will  shortly  be 
ofl*ered  to  your  father  that  will  enable  him  to  live, 
henceforth,  in  England,  with  comfort,  I  might  say, 
affluence.  Perhaps  he  might  live  with  us.  That  de- 
pends upon  himself 

"  Looking  forward  to  this,  and  my  own  still  great- 
er happiness,  diverts  my  mind  a  while  from  the  one 
ever-pressing  anxiety.  But,  alas !  it  will  return. 
By  this  time  my  Helen  is  on  the  seas,  —  the  terrible, 
the  treacherous,  the  cruel  seas,  that  spare  neither 
beauty  nor  virtue,  nor  the  longing  hearts  at  home. 
I  have  conducted  this  office  for  some  years,  and 
thought  I  knew  care  and  anxiety.  But  I  find  I  knew 
neither  till  now. 

**  I  have  two  ships  at  sea,  the  Shannon  and  the 
Proserpine.  The  Proserpine  carries  eighteen  chests 
of  specie,  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  I  don't  care  one  straw  whether  she  sinks 
or  swims.  But  the  Shannon  carries  my  darling ; 
and  every  gust  at  night  awakens  me,  and  every 
day  I  go  into  the  great  room  at  Lloyd's  and  watch 
the  anemometer.  O  God  I  be  merciful,  and  bring 
my  angel  safe  to  me !  O  God  1  be  just,  and  strike 
her  not  for  my  oflences ! 

**  Besides  the  direct  perils  of  the  sea  are 
some  others  you  might  escape  by  prudence. 
Pray  avoid  the  night  air,  for  my  sake,  who  could 
not  live  if  any  evil  befell  you ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  diet  You  were  not  looking  so  well  as  usual, 
when  I  lefL  Would  I  had  words  to  make  you  know 
your  own  value.  Then  you  would  feel  it  a  duty  to 
be  prudent. 

^  But  1  must  not  sadden  you  with  my  fears ;  let 
me  turn  to  my  hopes.  How  bright  they  are ;  what 
joy,  what  happiness,  is  sailing  towards  me,  nearer 
and  nearer  every  day.  I  ask  myself  what  am  I  that 
such  paradise  should  be  mine. 

"  My  love,  when  we  are  one,  shall  we  share  ev- 
ery thought,  or  shall  I  keep  commerce,  speculation, 
and  its  temptations  away  Gcom  your  pure  spirit  ? 
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Sometimes  I  tnink  I  should  like  to  hare  neither 
thought  nor  occupatiou  unshared  by  you  ;  and  that 
you  would  purify  trade  itself  by  your  contact ;  at 
other  times  1  say  to  m^'self,  '  O,  never  soil  that 
angel  with  your  miserable  business ;  but  go  home  to 
her  as  if  you  were  going  from  earth  to  heaven,  for 
a  few  blissful  hours.'  But  you  shall  decide  this 
question,  and  every  other. 

"  Must  I  close  this  letter  ?  Most  I  say  no  more 
thouffh  I  have  scarcely  begun  ? 

^  I  es,  I  will  end,  since,  perhaps,  you  will  never 
Me  it 

^  When  I  have  sealed  it,  I  mean  to  hold  it  in  my 

clasped  hands,  and  so  pray  the  Almighty  to  take  it 

lafe  to  you,  and  to  bring  you  safe  to  him,  who  can 

never  know  peace  nor  joy  till  be  sees  you  once  more. 

*'  Your  devoted  and  anxious  lover, 

«*Abthub  Wardlaw." 

Helen  Rolleston  read  this  letter  more  than  once. 
She  liked  it  none  the  less  for  being  disconnected 
and  unbusiness-like.  She  had  peen  her  Arthur's 
business  letters ;  models  of  courteous  conciseness. 
She  did  not  value  such  compositions.  This  one  she 
did.  She  smiled  over  it,  all  beaming  and  blushing ; 
she  kissed  it,  and  read  it  again,  and  sat  with  it  m 
her  lap. 

But,  by  and  by,  her  mood  changed,  and,  when 
Mr.  Hazel  ventured  upon  deck  again,  he  found  her 
with  her  forehead  sinking  on  her  extended  arm,  and 
the  lax  hand  of  that  same  arm  holding  the  letter. 
She  was  crying. 

The  whole  drooping  attitude  was  so  lovely,  so  fem- 
inii.j,  yet  so  sad,  that  Hazel  stood  irresolute,  looking 
wistfully  at  her. 

She  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, turned  gently  away,  as  if  to  hide  her  tears. 
But,  the  next  moment,  she  altered  her  mind,  and 
said,  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  came  naturally  to 
her  at  times,  **Why  should  I  hide  my  care  from 
you,  sir?  Mr.  Hazel,  may  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
cUrguman  t " 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  in  a  somewhat  faint 
Toice. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  and  he  sat  down  near  her. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  her  lip  quivered  a 
little ;  she  was  struggling  inwardly  for  that  decent 
composure,  which  on  certain  occasions,  distinguishes 
the  lady  from  the  mere  woman ;  and  it  was  with  a 
pretty  firm  voice  she  said  what  follows  :  — 

M I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret :  one  I  have 
kept  from  my  own  father.  It  is,  —  that  I  have  not 
Tery  long  to  live." 

Her  hazel  eye  rested  calmly  on  his  face  while  she 
aaid  these  words  auietly.  ^ 

He  received  them  with  amazement,  at  first; 
Hmazcment,  that  soon  deepened  into  horror. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  What  words 
are  these?" 

"Thank  you  for  minding  so  much,"  said  she, 
sweetly.  "  I  will  'ell  you.  I  have  fits  of  coughing, 
not  frequent,  but  violent;  and  then  blood  very 
oflen  comes  from  my  lungs.  That  is  a  bad  sign, 
you  know.  I  have  been  so  for  four  months  now, 
and  I  am  a  good  deal  wasted ;  my  hand  used  to  be 
very  plump,  look  at  it  now.  —  Poor  Arthur ! " 

She  turned  away  her  head  to  drop  a  gentle,  un- 
selfish tear  or  two;  and  Hazel  stared  with  increas- 
ing alarm  at  the  lovely  but  wasted  hand  she  still 
held  out  to  him,  and  glanced,  too,  at  Arthur  Ward- 
law's  letter,  held  slightly  by  the  beloved  fingers. 

He  said  nothing,  and,  when  she  looked  round 


again,  he  was  pale  and  trembling.  The  revelatioo 
was  so  sudden. 

"  Pray  be  calm,  sir,"  said  she.  "  We  need  speak 
of  this  no  more.  But,  now,  I  think,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  come  to  you  for  religious  advice 
and  consolation,  short  as  our  acquaintance  is." 

"  I  am  in  no  condition  to  give  them,"  said  Hazel, 
in  great  agitation.  '*I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
how  to  save  you.  May  Heaven  help  me,  and  give 
me  wisdom  for  that." 

"  This  is  idle,"  said  Helen  Rolleston,  gently,  but 
firmly.  **I  have  had  the  best  advice  fur  months, 
and  I  get  worse ;  and,  Mr.  Hazel,  I  shall  never  be 
better.  So,  aid  me  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Sir,  I  do  not  repine  at  leaving  the  world;  but  it 
does  grieve  me  to  think  how  my  departure  will  af- 
fect those  whose  happiness  is  very,  very  dear  to  me." 

She  then  looked  at  the  letter,  blushed,  and  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  ended  by  ^ving  it  to  him 
whom  she  had  applied  to  as  her  religious  adviser. 

**  Oblige  me  by  reading  that.  And,  when  you 
have,  I  think  you  will  grant  me  a  favor  I  wish  to 
ask  you.  Poor  fellow  I  so  full  of  hopes  that  I  am 
doomed  to  disappoint." 

She  rose  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  letter  in  the  hands  of  him  who  loved 
her,  if  possible,  more  devotedly  than  Arthur  Ward- 
law  did ;  and  she  walked  the  deck  pensively,  little 
dreaming  how  strange  a  thing  she  had  done. 

As  for  Hazel,  he  was  in  a  situation  poignant  with 
agony;  only  the  heavy  blow  that  had  just  fallen 
had  stunned  and  benumbed  him.  He  felt  a  natural 
repugnance  to  read  this  letter.  But  she  had  given 
him  no  choice.  He  read  it  In  reading  it  he  felt 
a  mortal  sickness  come  over  him,  but  he  perse- 
vered ;  he  read  it  carefully  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
examining  the  signature  keenly,  when  Miss  Rolles- 
ton rejoined  him,  and,  taking  the  letter  from  him, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom  before  his  eyes. 

'*  He  loves  me ;  does  he  not  ?  "  said  she,  wist- 
fully. 

Hazel  looked  half-stupidly  in  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment; then,  with  a  candor  which  was  part  of  his 
character,  replied,  doggedly,  "Yes,  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter  loves  you." 

"  Then  you  can  pity  him,  and  I  may  venture  to 
ask  you  the  favor  to —  It  will  be  a  bitter  grief 
and  disappointment  to  him.  Will  you  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  you  can;  will  you  say  that 
his  Helen —  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  have  told 
you?" 

"  I  decline." 

This  point-blank  refusal  surprised  Helen  Rolles- 
ton; all  the  more  that  it  was  uttered  with  a  cer- 
tain sullenness,  and  even  asperity,  she  had  never 
seen  till  then  in  this  gentle  clergyman. 

It  made  her  fear  she  had  done  wrong  in  asking 
it ;  and  she  looked  ashamed  and  distressed. 

However,  the  explanation  soon  followed. 

**  My  business,"  said  he,  "  is  to  prolong  your  pre- 
cious life ;  and,  making  up  your  mind  to  die  is  not 
the  way.  You  shall  have  no  encouragement  in 
such  weakness  firom  me.  Pray  let  me  be  your  phy- 
sician." 

»'  Thank  you,"  said  Helen,  coldly ;  "  1  have  my 
own  physician." 

"  No  doubt :  but  he  shows  me  his  incapacity,  by 
allowing  you  to  live  on  pastry  and  sweets ;  things 
that  are  utter  poison  to  you.  Disease  of  the  lungs 
is  curable,  but  not  by  drugs  and  unwholesome 
food." 

«*  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  the  lady,  ''  we  will  drop  tha 
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subject,  if  jron  please.  It  has  taken  an  uninterest- 
ing turn." 

**  To  you,  perhaps ;  but  not  to  me." 

^*  Excuse  me,  sir ;  if  you  took  that  real  friendly 
interest  in  me  and  my  condition  I  was  Tain  enough 
to  think  you  might,  you  would  hardly  have  re- 
vised me  the  first  favor  I  ever  asked  you;  and, 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  **  need  I  say  the  last  ?  " 

"•  You  are  unjust,**  said  Hazel,  ssidly ;  **  unjust  be- 
yond endurance.  I  refuse  you  anything  that  is  for 
your  good  ?  I,  who  would  lay  down  my  life  with 
unmixed  joy  for  you  ?  " 

**Mr.  hazel!*'  And  she  drew  back  from  him 
with  a  haughty  stare. 

"  Learn  the  truth  why  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  talk 
to  Arthur  Wardlaw  about  you.  For  one  thing,  he 
is  my  enemy,  and  I  am  his.*' 

**  His  enemy  ?  my  Arthur's !  *' 

"  His  mortal  enemy.  And  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land to  clear  an  innocent  man,  and  expose  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  guilt" 

"Indeed!"  said  Helen  with  lofty  contempt. 
"  And  pray  what  has  he  done  to  you  t  ** 

**  He  had  a  benefactor,  a  friend ;  he  entrapped 
him  into  cashing  a  note  of  hand,  which  he  must 
have  known,  or  suspected  to  be,  forged ;  then  base- 
ly deserted  him  at  the  trial,  and  blasted  his  friend's 
hfe  forever." 

<*  Arthur  Wardlaw  did  that  ?  " 

"  He  did ;  and  that  very  James  Seaton  was  his  vic- 
tim." 

Her  delicate  nostrils  were  expanded  with  wrath 
and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Mr.  Hazel,  you  are  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer." 

The  man  gave  a  kind  of  shudder,  as  if  cold 
steel  had  passed  through  his  heart  But  his  forti- 
tude was  great;  he  said,  doggedly,  **Time  will 
ihow.     Time,  and  a  jury  of  our  countrymen.*' 

*^  I  will  be  his  witness.  I  will  say,  this  is  the  mal- 
ice of  a  rival.  Yes,  sir,  you  forget  that  you  have 
let  out  the  motive  of  this  wicked  slander.  You  love 
me  yourself;  Heaven  forgive  me  for  profkning  the 
name  of  love  !^* 

"  Heaven  forgive  you  for  blaspheming  the  pur^ 
est,  fondest  love,  that  ever  one  creature  laid  at  the 
feet  of  another.  Yes,  Helen  Rolleston,  I  love  you ; 
and  will  save  you  from  the  grave  and  from  the  vil- 
lain Wardlaw ;  both  from  one  and  the  other." 

**  O,  said  Helen,"  clenching  her  teeth,  "  I  hope 
this  is  true ;  I  hope  you  do  love  me,  you  wretch ; 
then  I  may  find  a  way  to  punish  you  for  belying 
the  absent,  and  stabbing  me  to  the  heart,  through 
him." 

Her  throat  swelled  with  a  violent  convulsion,  and 
she  could  utter  no  more  for  a  moment ;  and  she  put 
her  white  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  and  drew  it 
away  discolored  slightly  with  blood. 

"  Ah  !  you  love  me,"  she  cried  ;  "then  know,  for 
your  comfort,  that  vou  have  shortened  my  short  life 
a  day  or  two,  by  slandering  him  to  my  face,  you 
monster.  Look  there  at  your  love,  and  see  what  it 
has  done  for  me." 

She  put  the  handkerchief  under  his  eyes,  with 
hate  gleaming  in  her  own. 

Mr.  Hazel  turned  ashy  pale,  and  glared  at  it 
with  horror ;  he  could  have  seen  his  own  shed,  with 
stoical  firmness ;  but  a  mortal  sickness  struck  his 
heart  at  the  sight  of  her  blood.     His  hands  rose  and 

auivered  in  a  peculiar  way,  his  sight  left  him,  and 
le  strong  man,  but  tender  lover,  staggered,  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  deck,  in  a  dead  swoon,  and  lay  at  her 
feet,  pale  and  motionless. 


She  uttered  a  scream,  and  sailors  came  nofe* 
ning. 

They  lifled  him,  with  rough  sympathy ;  and  Hel- 
en Rolleston  retired  to  her  cabin,  |Minting  with  a^* 
tation.  But  she  had  little  or  no  pity  for  the  slan- 
derer. She  read  Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter  again, 
kissed  it,  wept  over  it,  reproached  herself  for  not 
having  loved  the  writer  enough  ;  and  vowed  to  re- 
pair that  fault  "  Poor  slandered  Arthur,"  said  she ; 
"  from  this  hour  I  will  love  you  as  devotedly  as  yon 
love  me." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  this,  Helen  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Hazel  nevw 
spoke.  She  walked  past  him  on  the  deck  with  cold 
and  haughty  contempt 

He  quietly  submitted  to  it ;  and  never  presumed 
to  say  one  word  to  her  again.  Only,  as  his  determi- 
nation was  equal  to  his  delicacy.  Miss  Rolleston 
found,  one  day,  a  paper  on  her  table,  containing  ad- 
vice  as  to  the  treatment  of  disordered  lungs,  ex- 
pressed with  »rtnArt>fit  nrAA^^j^zz^  anj  backed  by 
a  string  of  meonral  authorities,  quoted  memoriter. 

She  sent  this  back  directly,  indorsed  with  a  line, 
in  pencil,  that  she  would  try  hard  to  live,  now  she 
had  a  friend  to  protect  from  calumny ;  but  should 
use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  means. 

Yet  women  will  be  women.  She  had  carefully 
taken  a  copy  of  his  advice,  before  she  cast  it  out 
with  scorn. 

He  replied,  "  Live,  with  whatever  motive  yoa 
please ;  only  live." 

To  this  she  vouchsafed  no  answer ;  nor  did  this  un- 
happy man  trouble  her  again,  until  an  occasion  of  a 
very  different  kind  arose. 

One  fine  ni^ht,  he  sat  on  the  deck,  with  his  back 
against  the  mammast,  in  deep  melancholy  and  list- 
lessness,  and  fell,  at  last  into  a  doze,  from  which  he 
was  wakened  by  a  peculiar  sound  below.  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  stilly  night ;  all  sounds  were  magni- 
fied ;  and  the  father  of  all  rats  seemed  to  be  gnaw- 
ing the  ship  down  below. 

Hazel's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  went  softly 
down  the  ladder  to  see  what  the  sound  really  was. 
But  that  was  not  so  easy,  for  it  proved  to  be  below 
decks;  but  he  saw  a  light  glimmering  through  a 
small  scuttle  abaft  the  mate's  cabin,  and  the  sounds 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  light 

It  now  flashed  upon  Mr.  Hazel  that  this  was  the 
very  (juarter  where  he  had  heard  that  mysterious 
knocking  when  the  ship  was  lying-to  in  the  gale. 

Upon  this  a  certain  degree  of  vague  suspicion  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  his  curiosity. 

He  stood  still  a  moment,  listening  acutely ;  then 
took  off  his  shoes  very  quietly,  and  moved  with 
noiseless  foot  towards  the  scuttle. 

The  gnawing  still  continued. 

He  put  his  head  through  the  scuttle,  and  peered 
into  a  dark,  dismal  place,  whose  very  existence  was 
new  to  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vacant  space  between 
the  cargo  and  (be  ship's  run.  This  wooden  cavern 
was  very  narrow,  but  not  less  than  fiifteen  feet  lon^. 
The  candle  was  at  the  farther  end,  and  between  it 
and  Hazel,  a  man  was  working,  with  his  flank  turned 
towards  the  spectator.  This  partly  intercepted  the 
light ;  but  still  it  revealed  in  a  fitful  way  the  huge 
ribs  of  the  ship,  a;;d  her  inner  skin,  that  formed  the 
right-hand  partition,  so  to  speak,  of  this  black  cav- 
ern ;  and  close  outside  those  gaunt  timbers,  was 
heard  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

There  was  something  solemn  in  the  o^ose  pn»^ 
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iadty  of  that  tiemendooi  element  ind  the  narrow- 
neM  of  the  wooden  barrier. 

Tlie  bare  place,  and  the  gentle,  monotonoas  wash 
of  the  liquid  monster,  on  Uuit  calm  night,  conveyed 
to  Mr.  HazePs  mind  a  thought  akin  to  David's. 

^  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death." 

Judge  whether  that  thought  grew  weaker  or 
stronger,  when,  after  straining  his  eyes  for  some 
time,  to  understand  what  was  going  on  at  that  mid- 
night hour,  in  that  hidden  place,  ne  saw  who  was 
the  workman,  and  what  was  his  occupation. 

It  was  Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate.  His  profile  was 
illuminated  by  the  candle,  and  looked  ghastly.  He 
had  in  his  hands  an  auger  of  enormous  size,  and 
with  this  he  was  drilling  a  great  bole  through  the 
chip's  side,  just  below  the  water*mark ;  an  act,  the 
nifect  of  which  would  be  to  let  the  sea  bodily  into 
the  ship  and  sink  her,  with  every  soul  on  board,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  | 

^*  I  was  stupefied ;  and  my  hairs  stood  on  end, 
and  my  tongue  clove  to  my  jaws." 

Thus  does  one  of  Vireirs  characters  describe  the 
effect  his  mind  produced  upon  his  body,  in  a  terrible 
situation. 

Mr.  Hazel  had  always  ridiculed  that  trite  line  as 
a  pure  exaggeration ;  but  he  altered  his  opinion  after 
that  eventiul  night 

When  he  first  saw  what  Wylie  was  doine,  obstu- 
puU,  he  was  merely  benumbed;  but,  as  his  mind 
realized  the  fiendish  nature  of  the  act,  and  its  tre- 
mendous conse<}uences,  his  hair  actually  bristled, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

In  that  interval  of  stupor,  matters  took  another 
turn.  The  auger  went  in  up  to  the  haft:  then 
Wylie  caught  up  with  his  left  hand  a  wooden  plug 
he  had  got  ready.  Jerked  the  auger  away,  caught  up 
a  hammer,  and  swiftly  inserted  toe  plug. 

Rapid  as  he  was,  a  single  iet  of  water  came 
squirting  viciously  in.  But  Wylie  lost  no  time ;  he 
tapped  the  plug  smartly  with  his  hammer  several 
times,  and  then,  lifting  a  mallet  with  both  hands, 
fained  heavy  blows  on  it  that  drove  it  in,  and  shook 
the  ship's  side. 

Then  Hazel  found  his  voice,  and  he  uttered  an 
ejaculation  that  made  the  mate  look  round ;  he 
glared  at  the  man,  who  was  glaring  at  him,  and, 
staggering  backward,  trod  on  the  light,  and  all  was 
dwKness  and  dead  silence. 

All  but  the  wash  of  the  sea  outside,  and  that  loud- 
er than  ever. 

But  a  short  interval  sufilced  to  restore  one  of  the 
parties  to  his  natural  self-possession. 

**  Lord,  sir,*'  said  Wylie,  "  how  you  startled  me  ! 
Tou  should  not  come  upon  a  man  at  his  work  like 
that     We  might  have  had  an  accident" 

*^  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice 
that  quavered  in  spite  of  him. 

**  Repairing  the  ship.  Found  a  crack  or  two  in 
her  inner  skin.  There,  let  me  get  a  light,  and  I  '11 
explain  it  to  you,  ^r." 

He  groped  his  way  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Hazel 
into  his  cabin.  There  he  struck  a  light,  and,  with 
great  civility,  tendered  an  explanation.  The  ship, 
he  said,  had  labored  a  good  deal  in  the  last  gale, 
and  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  flaws  in  her, 
which  were  of  no  immediate  importance ;  but  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  in  calm  weather  a 
ship  ought  to  be  kept  tight  *<  As  they  say  ashore, 
a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.** 


**  But  drilling  holes  in  her  is  not  the  way,'  said 
Ebkzel,  sternly. 

The  mate  laughed.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  what 
other  way  is  there  ?  We  cannot  stop  an  irreguUr 
crack ;  we  can  frame  nothing  to  fit  it.  The  way  is 
to  get  ready  a  plug  measured  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  aperture  you  are  going  to  make ;  then  drill  a 
rouna  hole,  and  force  in  the  plug.  I  know  no  other 
way  than  that ;  and  I  was  a  ship's  carpenter  for 
tenyeais  before  I  was  a  mate." 

This  explanation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  given,  removed  Mr.  Hazel's  apprehensions  £)r 
the  time  being.  **  It  was  very  alarming,"  said  he ; 
^  but  I  suppose  you  know  your  business.^ 

"  Nobody  better,  sir,"  said  Wylie.  "  Why,  it  is 
not  one  seaman  in  three  that  would  trouble  his 
head  about  a  flaw  in  a  shin's  inner  skin ;  but  I  'm 
a  man  that  looks  ahead.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of 
grog,  sir,  now  you  are  here  ?  I  keep  that  under 
my  eye,  too*,  between  ourselves,  if  the  skipper  hsH 
as  much  in  his  cabin  as  I  have  here,  that  mignr.  im 
worse  for  us  all  than  a  crack  or  two  in  the  ship's 
inner  skin." 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  to  drink  grog  at  that  time  in 
the  morning,  but  wished  him  good  night,  and  left 
him  with  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  he  had  ever 
had  till  then. 

Wylie,  when  he  was  gone,  drew  a  tumbler  of  neat 
spirits,  drank  half,  and  carried  the  rest  back  to  his 
work. 

Yet  Wylie  was  a  very  sober  man  in  a  general 
way.     Rum  was  his  tool ;  not  his  master. 

When  Hazel  came  to  think  of  it  all  next  day,  he 
did  not  feel  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  done.  The 
inner  skin !  But,  when  Wylie  withdrew  his  auger, 
the  water  had  sauirted  in  furiously.  He  felt  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  keen  jet  of  water  could  be  caused 
by  a  small  quantity  that  had  found  its  way  between 
the  skin  of  the  ship  and  her  copper,  or  her  top  boot- 
ing ;  it  seemed  rather  to  be  due  to  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  monster  outside. 

He  went  to  the  captain  that  afternoon,  and  first 
told  him  what  he  had  seen,  oflering  no  ^solution. 
The  captain,  on  that  occasion,  was  in  an  amphibious 
state;  neither  wet  nor  dry;  and  his  reply  was 
altogether  exceptional.  He  received  the  com- 
munication with  pompous  civility;  then  swore  a 
great  oath,  and  said  he  would  put  the  mate  in 
irons :  "  Confound  the  lubber  I  he  will  be  through 
the  ship's  bottom." 

**  But,  stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  **  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  also  hear  how  he  accounts  fi>r  his 
proceeding." 

The  captain  listened  attentively  to  the  expla- 
nation, and  altered  his  tone.  *'  O,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter,"  said  he.  '*  You  need  be  under  no 
alarm,  sir ;  the  thundering  lubber  knows  what  he  is 
about,  at  that  work.  Why  he  has  been  a  ship's 
carpenter  all  his  life.  Him  a  seaman !  If  anything 
ever  happens  to  me,  and  Joe  Wylie  is  set  to  navi- 
gate this  ship,  then  you  may  say  your  prayers.  He 
is  n't  fit  to  sail  a  wash-tub  across  a  duck-pond.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  added  this  worthy,  with 
more  pomposity  than  neatness  of  articulation, 
^*  here 's  respecKable  passenger  brought  me  a  re- 
port; do  my  duty  to  m'employers,  and  —  take  a 
look  at  the  well." 

He  accordingly  chalked  a  plumb-line,  and  went 
and  sounded  the  well. 

There  were  eight  inches  of  water.  Hudson  told 
him  that  was  no  more  than  all  ships  contained  from 
various  causes ;  "in  iact,"  said  he,  **our  pumps 
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0uck,  and  will  not  draw,  at  eight  inches."  Then 
suddenly  grasping  Mr.  Hazel's  hand,  he  said,  in 
tearful  accents,  "  Don't  you  trouble  your  head 
about  Joe  Wylie,  or  any  such  scum.  I  'm  skipper 
of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  man  that  does  hb  duty 
to  z'employers.  Mr.  Hazel,  sir,  I  'd  come  to  my 
last  anchor  in  that  well  this  moment,  if  my  duty 
to  m'employers  required  it  B —  my  eyes  if  I 
would  n*t  lie  down  there  this  minute,  and  never 
move  to  all  eternity  and  a  day  after,  if  it  was  my 
duty  to  m'employers  ! " 

"No  doubt,"  said  Hazel,  drvly.  "But  I  think 
you  can  serve  your  employers  better  in  other  parts 
of  the  ship"  He  then  left  him,  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice ;  "  to  keep  his  eye  upon  that  Wylie." 

Mr.  Hazel  Kept  his  own  eve  on  Wylie  so  con- 
stantly, that  at  eleven  o'clock  p.  M.  he  saw  that 
worthy  go  into  the  captain's  cabin  with  a  quart 
bottle  of  rum. 

The  coast  was  clear ;  the  temptation  great. 

These  men  then  were  still  deceiving  him  with  a 
feigned  antagonism.  He  listened  at  the  keyhole, 
not  without  some  compunction ;  which,  however, 
became  less  and  less  as  fragments  of  the  dialc^ue 
reached  his  ear. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  speaker  was  Hudson, 
and  his  discourse  ran  upon  his  own  exploits  at  sea. 
But  suddenly  Wylie's  voice  broke  in  with  an  un- 
mistakable tone  of  superiority.  "Belay  all  that 
chat,  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  time  we  settled  some- 
thing. I  '11  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say ;  and 
then  you  11  do  what  /  say.  Better  keep  your  bands 
off  the  bottle  a  minute ;  you  have  had  enough  for 
the  present ;  this  is  business.  I  know  you  are  good 
for  jaw ;  but  what  are  you  game  to  do  for  the  gov- 
ernor's money?     Anything?" 

"  More  than  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of, 
jre  lubber,"  replied  the  irritated  skipper.  "  Who 
has  ever  served  his  employers  like  Hiram  Hudson  ?  " 

"  Keep  that  song  for  your  quarter-deck,"  retorted 
the  mate,  contemptuously.  "  No ;  on  second 
thoughts,  just  tell  me  how  you  have  served  your 
employers,  you  old  humbug.  Give  me  chapter  and 
verse  to  choose  from.     Come  now,  the  Neptune  ?  " 

"Well,  the  Neptune;  she  caught  me  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  land." 

"  How  came  she  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  business.  Well,  I  put  her  head  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  ran  for  the  Azores ;  and  I  stuck 
lo  her,  sir,  till  she  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  we 
oouM  n't  stand  on  deck,  but  kept  hopping  like 
parched  peas;  and  fire  belching  out  of^  her  port- 
holes forward :  then  we  took  to  the  boats,  and  saved 
a  few  bales  of  silk  by  way  of  sample  of  her  cargo, 
and  got  ashore ;  and  she  'd  have  come  ashore  too 
next  tide  and  told  tales,  but  Somebo<ly  left  a  keg 
of  gunpowder  in  the  cabin,  with  a  long  fuse,  and 
blew  a  hole  in  her  old  ribs,  that  the  water  came  in, 
and  down  she  went,  hissing  like  ten  thousand  sar- 
pints,  and  nobody  the  wiser." 

"  Who  lighted  the  fuse,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Wylie. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  ye  it  was  *  Somebody  '  ?  "  said 
Hudson.  "  Hand  me  the  stiff."  He*  replenished 
his  glass,  and,  afler  taking  a  sip  or  two,  asked  Wylie 
if  he  hal  ever  had  the  Tuck  to  be  boarded  by  pi- 
rates. 

"  No,"  said  Wylie.    "  Have  you  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  and  they  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave, 
as  the  lubbers  call  it.  Ye  see,  I  was  employed  by 
Downes  and  Co.,  down  at  the  Havannah,  and  cleared 
for  Vera  Cruz  with  some  boxes  of  old  worn-out 
[winters'  type.'* 


"  To  print  psalm-books  for  the  darkiea,  no  doubts* 
suggested  Wylie. 

"  Insured  as  specie,"  continued  Hudson,  ignoriog 
the  interruption.  "  Well,  just  at  daybreak  one 
morning,  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  rakish-looking 
craft  on  our  weather-bow :  lets  fly  a  nine-pounder 
across  our  fore-foot,  and  was  alongside  before  my 
men  could  tumble  up  from  below.  I  got  knocked 
into  the  sea  by  the  boom  and  fell  between  the  ships ; 
and  the  pirate  he  got  hold  of  me  and  poured  hot 
grogdown  my  throat  to  bring  me  to  my  senses." 

"  xhat  is  not  what  you  use  it  for  in  general,"  i 
Wylie.    "  Civil  sort  of  pirate,  though." 

"  Pirate  be  d — d.  That  was  my  consort,  rigged 
out  with  a  black  flag,  and  mounted  with  four  nine- 
pounders  on  one  side,  and  five  dummies  on  tiie 
other.  He  blustered  a  bit,  and  swore,  and  took  our 
type  and  our  cabbages  (I  complained  to  Downes 
ashore  about  the  vagabond  taking  the  vegetables) , 
and  ordered  us  to  leeward  under  all  canvas,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again,  —  not  till  he  had  shaved  oflT 
his  mustaches,  and  called  on  Downes  to  condole, 
and  say  the  varmint  had  chased  his  ship  fifty 
leagues  out  of  her  course ;  but  he  had  got  clear  of 
him.  Downes  complimented  me  publicly.  Says 
he,  *  This  skipper  boarded  the  pirate  single  handed  ; 
only  he  jumped  short,  and  fell  between  the  two 
ships ;  and  here  he  is  by  a  miracle.'  Then  he  takes 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  flops  his  head  on  my 
shoulder.  *  His  merciful  preservation  almost  recon- 
ciles me  to  the  loss  of  my  gold,'  says  the  thundering 
crocodile.  Cleared  $70,000,  he  did,  out  of  the 
Marhattan  Marine,  and  gave  the  pirate  and  me  hot 
£  200  between  us  both." 

"  The  Rose  ?  "  said  Wylie. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in !  Pass  the  grog. 
Well  the  Rose;  she  lay  ofi*  Ushant.  We  canted 
her  to  wash  the  decks;  lucky  she  had  a  carefnl 
commander;  not  like  Kempenfelt,  whose  eye  was 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  fingers  held  the  pen,  so  be 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  Lord  knows  now  many 
men.  i  noticed  the  squalls  came  very  sudden ;  so 
I  sent  most  of  my  men  ashore,  and  got  the  boats 
ready  in  case  of  accident.  A  squall  did  strike  her, 
and  she  was  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  moment:  we 
pulled  ashore  with  two  bales  of  silk  by  way  of 
salvage,  and  sample  of  what  war  n't  in  her  hold 
when  she  settled  down.  We  landed;  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  dancing  about  with  excitement. 
'  Captain,'  says  one,  '  you  have  much  sang  fraw.' 
*  Insured,  munseer,'  says  I.     *  Bone,'  says  he. 

"  Then  there  was  the  Antelope,  lost  in  chasge 
of  a  pilot  off  the  Hooghly.  I  knew  the  water  as 
well  as  he  did.  We  were  on  the  port  tack,  standing 
towards  the  shoal.  Weather  it,  as  we  should  have 
done  next  tack,  and  I  should  have  failed  in  my 
duty  to  my  employers.  Anything  but  that  I  *  Look 
out ! '  said  I.  '  Pilot,  she  forereaches  in  stays. 
Pilot  was  smoking :  those  Sandhead  pilots  smoke  m 
bed  and  asleep,  tie,  takes  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
for  one  moment  ^  Ready  about,'  says  he.  *  Hands 
'bout  ship.  Helms  a-lee.  Raise  tacks  and  sheets." 
Round  she  was  coming  like  a  top.  Pilot  smoking. 
Juflt  as  he  was  going  to  haul  the  mainsel  Somebody 
tripped  against  him,  and  shoved  the  hot  cigar  in 
his  eye.  He  sung  out  and  swore,  and  there  was  no 
mainsel  haul.  Ship  in  irons,  tide  running  hard  on 
to  the  shoal,  and  oefore  we  could  clear  away  for 
anchoring,  bump!  —  there  she  was  hard  and  fast 
A  stiff  breeze  got  up  at  sunrise,  and  she  broke  up. 
Next  day  I  was  sipping  my  grog  and  reading  the 
Bengal  Courier,  and  it  told  the  disastrous  wreck 
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of  the  brig  Antelope,  wrecked  in  chai*pre  of  a 
pilot ;  *  but  no  lives  lost,  and  the  owners  fully  in- 
sured/ Then  there  was  the  bark  Sally.  Why, 
you  saw  her  yourself  distressed,  on  a  lee  shore." 

"  Yes/*  said  Wylie.  *'  I  was  in  that  tub,  the 
Grampus,  and  we  contrived  to  claw  oif  the  Soil- 
li(*«;  yet  you,  in  your  smart  Sally,  got  ashore. 
What  luck !'» 

**  Luck  be  blowed  I  *  cried  Hudson,  angrily. 
**  Somebody  got  into  the  chains  to  sound ;  and  cut 
the  weather  halyards.  Next  tack  the  masts  went 
over  the  side  ,*  and  I  had  done  my  duty." 

"  Lives  were  lost  that  time,  eh  ?  **  said  Wylie, 
gravely. 

*'  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  replied  Hudson,  with 
the  sudden  ire  of  a  drunken  man.  *'Mind  your 
own  business.    Pass  me  the  bottle." 

*^  Tes,  lives  was  lost :  and  always  will  be  lo^t  in 
sea-going  ships,  where  the  skipper  does  his  duty. 
There  was  a  sight  more  lost  at  Trafalgar,  owing  to 
every  man  doing  his  duty.  Lives  lost,  ye  lubber ! 
And  why  not  mine  ?  Because  their  time  was  come 
and  mine  was  n't.  For  I  '11  tell  you  one  thing,  Joe 
Wylie,  —  if  she  takes  fire  and  runs  before  the  wind 
till  she  is  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  belching  ilame 
through  all  her  portholes,  and  then  explodes,  and 
goes  alofl  in  ten  thousand  pieces  no  bigger  than  jny 
Eat,  or  your  knowledge  of  navigation,  Hudson  is  the 
last  man  to  leave  her :  Duty  !  —  If  she  goes  on  her 
beam  ends  and  founders,  Hudson  sees  the  last  of  her, 
and  reports  it  to  his  employers :  Duty  !  —  If  she 
goes  grinding  on  Scilly,  Hudson  is  tlie  last  man  to 
Teskve  her  bones.  Duty  I  —  Some  day  perhap  I 
shall  be  swamped  myself  along  with  the  craft:  I 
have  escaped  till  now,  owing  to  not  being  insured : 
but  if  ever  my  time  should  come,  and  you  should 
get  clear,  promise  me,  Joe,  to  see  the  owners,  and  tell 
^m  Hudson  did  his  duty." 

Here  a  few  tears  quenched  his  noble  ardor  for  a 
moment.  But  he  soon  recovered,  and  said,  with 
some  little  heat,  **  You  have  got  the  bottle  again. 
I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  gpt  hold  of  the  bottle. 
Come,  here 's  *  Duty  to  our  employers  !  "  And  now 
I'll  tell  you  how  we  managed  with  the  Carys- 
brook,  and  the  Amelia." 

This  promise  was  followed  by  fresh  narratives; 
in  particular,  of  a  vessel  he  had  run  upon  the  Flor- 
ida reef  at  night,  where  wreckers  had  been  retained 
in  advance  to  look  out  for  signals,  and  come  on 
board  and  quarrel  in  pretence  and  set  fire  to  the 
▼esscl,  insured  at  thrice  her  value. 

Hudson  got  quite  excited  with  the  memory  of 
these  exploits,  and  told  each  successive  feat  louder 
and  loufier. 

But  now  it  was  Wylie's  turn.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
very  gravely,  "  all  this  was  child's  play." 

There  was  a  pause  that  marked  Hudson's  aston- 
ishment. Then  he  broke  out,  "  Child's  play,  ye 
lubber  I  If  you  had  been  there  your  gills  would 
have  been  as  white  as  your  Sunday  shirt;  and  a 
d— d  deal  whiter." 

"  Come,  be  civil,"  said  Wylie,  "  I  tell  jrou,  all  the 
ways  you  have  told  me  are  too  suspicious.  Our 
frovemor  is  a  higb-fiyer :  he  pays  like  a  prince,  and, 
m  return,  he  must  not  be  blown  on,  if  it  is  ever  so 
little.  *  Wylie,'  says  he,  *  a  breath  of  suspicion 
would  kill  me.'  '  Make  it  so  much,'  says  I,  *  and 
that  breath  shall  never  blow  on  you.'  No,  no, 
skipper ;  none  of  those  ways  will  do  for  us ;  they 
have  all  been  worked  twice  too  oilen.  It  must  be 
Id  fair  weather,  and  in  a  way  — fill  your  ghias 


and  I  '11  fill  mine  —  Capital  mm  this.  Yon  talk  of 
my  gills  turning  white ;  before  long,  we  shall  see 
whose  keeps  their  color  best,  mine  or  yours,  my 
Boy." 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Hudson  was 
probably  asking  himself  what  Wylie  meant;  for 
presently,  he  broke  out  in  a  loud,  but  somewhat 
quivering  voice,  "  Why,  you  mad,  drunken  devil  of 
a  ship's  carpenter,  red-hot  from  hell,  I  see  what 
you  are  at,  now ;  you  are  going  — " 

"  Hush ! "  cried  Wylie,  alarmed  in  his  turn. 
"Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  to  bellow  out  for  the 
watch  to  hear?     Whisper,  now." 

This  was  followed  by  the  earnest  mutterings  of 
two  voices.  In  vain  did  the  listener  send  his  very  ' 
soul  into  hU  ear  to  hear.  He  couM  catch  no  single 
woni.  Yet  he  could  tell,  by  the  very  tones  of  the 
speakers,  that  the  dialogue  was  one  of  mystery  and 
importance. 

Here  was  a  situation  at  once  irritating  and 
alarming ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  best 
thing,  now,  seemed  to  be  to  withdraw  unobserved, 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity.  He  did  so  ; 
and  he  had  not  long  retired,  when  the  mate  came 
out  sta^rgering,  and  flushed  with  liquor,  and  that 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  occurred  before.  He 
lefl  the  cabin  door  open,  and  went  into  his  own 
room. 

Soon  afVer,  sounds  issued  from  the  cabin,  pecu- 
liar sounds,  something  between  grunting  and 
snoring. 

Mr.  Hazel  came  and  entered  the  cabin.  There 
he  found  the  captain  of  the  Proserpine  in  a 
position  very  unfavorable  to  longevity.  His  le^ 
were  crooked  over  the  seat  of  his  chair,  and  his 
head  was  on  the  ground.  His  handkerchief  was 
tight  round  his  neck,  and  the  man  himself  dead 
drunk,  and  purple  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hazel  instantly  undid  his  stock,  on  which 
the  gallant  seaman  muttered  inarticulately.  He 
then  took  his  feet  off  the  chair,  and  laid  them  on 
the  ground,  and  put  the  empty  bottle  under  the 
animal's  neck. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  done  all  this,  than  he  had 
a  serious  misgiving.  Would  not  this  man's  death 
have  been  a  blessing?  Might  not  his  life  prove 
faUl? 

The  thought  infuriated  him,  and  he  gave  the 
prostrate  figure  a  heavy  kick  that  almost  turned  it 
over,  and  the  words,  "  Duty  to  employers,"  gurgled 
out  of  its  mouth  directly. 

It  really  seemed  as  ir  these  sounds  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind,  and  resided  at  the  tip  of  Hudson's 
tongue :  so  that  a  thorough  good  kick  could,  at  any 
time,  shake  them  out  of  his  inanimate  body. 

Thus  do  things  ludicrous,  and  things  terrible, 
mingle  in  the  real  world ;  only  to  those  who  are  in 
the  arena,  the  ludicrous  passes  unnoticed,  being 
overshadowed  by  its  terrible  neighbor. 

And  so  it  was  with  Hazel.  He  saw  nothing  ab- 
surd in  all  this ;  and  in  that  prostrate,  insensible 
hog,  commanding  the  ship,  forsooth,  and  carrying 
all  their  lives  in  his  hands :  he  saw  the  mysterious 
and  alarming  only,  saw  them  so,  and  felt  them,  that 
he  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he  should  do, 
and  early  next  day  he  went  into  the  mate's  cabin, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Wylie,  in  any  other  ship  1 
should  speak  to  the  captain,  and  not  to  the  mate ; 
but  here  that  would  be  no  use,  for  you  are  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  is  your  servant" 

''  Don't  tell  him  so,  sir,  for  he  does  n't  tlunk  soudl 
beerofhimBelf." 
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^  I  shau  waste  no  more  words  on  bim.  It  is  to 
TOtt  speak,  and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth.  Here 
n  a  ship,  in  which,  for  certain  reasons  known  to 
yournelf^  the  captain  is  under  the  mate." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Wj'lie,  good-humoredly,  "  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  deceive  a  gentleman  like  you. 
Our  skipper  is  an  excellent  seaman,  bnt  he  has  ^ot 
a  fault."  Then  \Vvlie  imitated,  with  his  hand,  the 
action  of  a  person  filling  his  glass. 

'*  And  you  are  here  to  keep  him  sober,  eh  ?  " 

Wylie  nodded. 

"  Then  why  <lo  you  ply  him  with  liquor  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  sir." 

**  You  do.  I  have  seen  you  do  it  a  dozen  times : 
and  last  night  you  took  rum  into  his  room,  and  made 
him  so  drunk,  lie  would  have  died  where  he  lay  if 
I  had  not  loosed  his  handkerchief." 

^  I  am  sorr^  to  hear  that,  sir ;  but  he  was  sober 
when  I  led  him.  The  fool  must  have  got  to  the 
bottle  the  moment  I  was  gone." 

'*  But  that  bottle  you  put  in  his  way ;  I  saw  you : 
and  what  was  your  object?  to  deaden  his  con- 
science with  liquor,  his  and  your  own,  while  you 
made  him  your  fiendish  proposal.  Man,  man,  do 
you  believe  in  (Jod,  and  in  a  judgment  to  come  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  you  can  plan  in 
cold  blood  to  destroy  a  vessel  with  nineteen  souls 
on  board,  besides  the  live  stock,  the  innocent  ani- 
mnls  that  (irod  pitied  and  spared,  when  he  raised 
his  hand  in  wrath  over  Nineveh  of  old  ?  " 

While  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  with  flashinq^ 
eyes  and  commanding  voice,  the  seaman  turned 
ashy  pale ;  and  drew  his  shoulders  together  like  a 
cat  preparing  to  defend  her  life. 

**I  plan  to  destroy  a  vessel,  sir!  You  never 
heard  me  say  such  a  word ;  and  don't  you  hint  such 
a  thing  in  the  ship,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into 
trouble." 

"  That  depends  on  you." 

"How  so,  sir?" 

"  I  have  long  suspected  you." 

**  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir." 

"  But  I  have  not  communicated  my  suspicions. 
And  now  that  they  are  certainties,  I  come  first  to 
you.  In  one  word,  will  you  forego  your  intention, 
•ince  it  is  found  out  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  fore<ro  what  never  was  in  my  head  ?  " 
taid  Wvlie.  "  Cast  away  the  ship !  Why  there's 
no  land  within  two  thousand  miles.  Founder  a 
vessel  in  the  Pacific  !  Do  you  think  my  life  is  not 
as  sweet  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you  ?  " 

Wylie  eyed  him  keenly  to  see  the  efiect  of  these 
words,  and  by  a  puzzled  expression  that  came  over 
his  face,  saw  at  once  he  had  assumed  a  more  exact 
knowledge  than  he  really  possessed. 

Hazel  replied  that  he  had  said  nothing  about 
foundering  the  ship ;  but  there  were  many  ways  of 
destroying  one.  **  For  instance,"  said  he,  •*  I  know 
how  the  Neptune  was  destroyed, — and  so  do 
you;  how  the  Rose  and  the  Antelope  were  cast 
away,  and  so  do  you." 

At  this  enumeration,  Wylie  lost  bis  color  and 
self-possession  for  a  moment;  he  saw  Hazel  had 
been  listening.  Hazel  followed  up  his  blow.  "  Prom- 
ise me  now,  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  forego  this  vil- 
lany ;  and  I  hold  my  tongue.  Attempt  to  defy  me, 
or  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  and  I  go  instantly 
among  the  crew,  and  denounce  both  you  and  Hud- 
son to  them." 

"  G  )od  Heavens  I "  cried  Wvlie  in  unfeigned 
terror.  "  Why  the  men  would  mutiny  on  the 
•pot" 


"  I  can^t  help  that,"  said  Hazel,  firmly ;  and  took 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  mate.  |*  Don't  be  in  snefa 
a  nation  hurry :  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  bad  for 
me,  but  worse  for  you."  The  above  was  said  so 
gravely,  and  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Mr. 
Hazel  was  struck,  and  showed  it.  Wylie  followed 
up  that  trifiing  advantage.  ^'  Sit  down  a  minute, 
sir,  if  you  plea«ie,  and  listen  to  me.  You  never  saw 
a  mutiny  on  board  ship,  I  '11  be  bound.  It  is  a 
worse  thing  than  any  gale  that  ever  blew :  b^ina 
fair  enough,  sometimes  ;  but  how  does  it  end  ?  In 
breaking  into  the  spirit-room,  and  drinking  to  mad- 
ness, plundering  the  ship,  ravishing  the  women, -and 
cutting  a  throat  or  so  for  certain.  You  don't  aeem 
so  fond  of  the  picture,  as  you  was  of  the  idea.  And 
then  they  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  after  alL 
Ship  is  well  found  in  all  stores ;  provisions  served 
out  freely ;  men  in  good  humor ;  and  I  have  got 
their  ear.  And  now  I  'II  tell  you  why  it  won't  suit 
your  little  game  to  blacken  me  to  the  crew,  upon 
the  bare  chance  of  a  mutiny.'*  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  resumed  in  a  lower  tone,  and  revealed 
himself  the  extraordinarv  man  he  was. 

**  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  veiy 
ready  to  suspect  me,  I  always  suspect  him.  Now 
you  was  uncommon  ready  to  suspect  me.  You 
did  n't  wait  till  vou  came  on  board ;  you  began  the 
game  ashore.  Oh !  what,  that  makes  you  open  one 
eye,  does  it  ?  You  thought  I  did  n't  know  you 
again.  Knew  you,  my  man,  the  moment  you  came 
aboard.  I  never  forget  a  face ;  and  disguises  don't 
pass  on  me." 

It  was  now  Hazel's  turn  to  look  anxious  and  dis- 
composed. 

**  So,  then,  the  moment  I  saw  you  suspected 
me  I  was  down  upon  you.  Well,  you  come  aboard 
under  false  colors.  We  did  n't  want  a  chap  like 
you  in  the  ship ;  but  you  would  come.  *■  What  is 
the  bloke  after  ? '  says  I,  and  watches.  You  was 
so  intent  suspecting  me  of  this,  that,  and  t'other, 
that  you  unguarded  yourself,  and  that  is  common 
too.  I  *m  blowed  if  it  is  n't  the  lady  you  are  afler. 
With  all  my  heart :  only  she  might  do  better,  and 
I  don't  see  how  she  could  do  worse,  unless  she  went 
to  old  Nick  for  a  mate.  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  man.  I  've  been  in  trouble  myself,  and  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  a  poor  devil,  just  because  he 
sails  under  an  alias,  and  lies  as  near  the  wind  as  he 
can,  to  weather  on  the  beaks  and  the  bobbies.  But 
one  good  turn  deserves  another:  keep  your  dirty 
suspicions  to  yourself;  for  if  you  dare  to  open  your 
lips  to  the  men,  in  five  minutes,  or  less  than  that, 
you  shall  be  in  irons,  and  confined  to  your  cabin ; 
and  we  '11  put  you  ashore  at  the  first  port  that  fiies 
a  British  fiag,  and  hand  you  over  to  the  authori- 
ties, till  one  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  sends  in  a 
boat  for  you." 

At  this  threat  Mr.  Hazel  hung  his  head  in  confu- 
sion and  dismay. 

**  Come,  get  out  of  my  cabin.  Parson  Alias,' 
shouted  the  mate ;  "  and  belay  your  foul  tonjirue  in 
this  ship,  and  don*t  make  an  enemy  of  Joe  Wylie, 
a  man  that  will  eat  you  up  else,  and  spit  you  out 
again,  and  never  brag.  Sneer  off,  I  say,  and  be 
d— d  to  you." 

Mr.  Hazel,  with  a  pale  face  and  sick  heart, 
looked  aghast  at  this  dangerous  man,  who  could  be 
fox,  or  tiger,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Surprised,  alarmed,  outwitted,  and  out-menaced, 
he  retired  with  disordered  countenance,  vjid  uneven 
steps,  and  hid  hinuelf  in  his  own  cabin. 
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Tlie  more  he  Treighed  tlie  whole  situation,  the 
more  clearly  did  he  see  that  he  was  utterly  power- 
less in  the  hands  of  Wylie. 

A  skipper  is  an  emperor  \  and  Hudson  had  the 
power  to  iron  him,  and  set  him  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port.  The  right  to  do  it  was  another  matr 
ter ;  but  even  on  that  head,  Wylie  could  furnish  a 
plausible  excuse  for  the  act  Retribution,  if  it 
came  at  all,  would  not  be  severe,  and  would  be 
three  or  four  years  coming :  and  who  fears  it  much, 
when  it  is  so  dilatory,  and  so  weak,  and  so  doubtful 
into  the  bargain  ? 

He  succumbed  in  silence  for  two  days ;  and  then, 
in  spite  of  Wylie's  threat,  he  made  one  timid  at- 
tempt to  approach  the  subject  with  Welch  and 
Cooper,  but  a  sailor  came  up  instantly,  and  sent 
them  forward  to  reef  topsails.  And  whenever  he 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pair,  some 
tailor  or  other  was  sure  to  come  up  and  listen. 

Then  he  saw  that  he  was  spotted ;  or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  picketed. 

He  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

He  tried  his  last  throw.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  requesting  an  interview.  Aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  here,  he 
•tilled  his  heart  by  main  force,  and  wrote  in  terms 
carefully  measured.  He  begged  her  to  believe  he 
had  no  design  to  intrude  upon  her,  without  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  for  her  own  good.  Respect  for 
her  own  wishes  forbade  this,  and  also  his  self-respect. 

**  But,"  said  he,  **  I  have  made  a  terrible  discov- 
ery. The  mate  and  the  captain  certainly  intend  to 
cast  away  this  ship.  No  doubt  they  will  try  and 
not  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  ours;  but  risk 
them  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  thin^.  Be- 
fore troubling  you,  I  have  tried  all  I  coulu,  in  the 
way  of  persuasion  and  menace ;  but  am  defeated. 
So  now  it  rests  with  you.  You,  alone,  can  save  us 
alL  I  will  tell  you  how,  if  you  will  restrain  your 
repugnance,  and  accord  me  a  short  interview. 
Need  I  say  that  no  other  subject  shall  be  introduced 
by  me.  In  England,  should  we  ever  reach  it,  I 
may  perhaps  try  to  take  measures  to  regain  your 
goofl  opinion ;  but  here,  I  am  aware,  that  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  in  that  direction 
upon  my  honor." 

To  this,  came  a  prompt  and  feminine  reply :  — 

"  llie  ship  is  his.  The  captain  and  the  mate  are 
able  men,  appointed  by  hi7H.  Your  suspicions  of 
thef^j  poor  men  are  calumnies,  and  of  a  piece  with 
your  other  monstrous  slanders. 

*•  I  really  must  insist  on  your  holding  no  further 
eonununication  of  any  sort  with  one,  to  whom  your 
character  is  revealed  and  odious,  H.  R." 

This  letter  benumbed  his  heart  at  first  A  letter  ? 
It  was  a  blow ;  a  blow  from  her  he  loved,  and  she 
hated  him  I 

His  long-suffering  love  gave  way  at  last  What 
folly  and  cruelty  combined !  He  could  no  longer 
make  allowances  for  the  spite  of  a  woman  whose 
lover  had  been  traduced.  liago  and  despair  seized 
him ;  he  bit  his  nails,  and  tore  his  haii'  with  fury ; 
and  prayed  Heaven  to  help  him  hate  her  as  she 
deserved,  *Hhe  blind,  insolent  idiot!"  Yes,  these 
bitter  words  actually  came  out  of  his  mouth,  in  a 
torrent  of  fury. 

But,  to  note  down  all  he  said,  in  his  rage,  would 
be  useless ;  and  mi^ht  mislead,  for  this  was  a  gust 
of  fury ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  the  long-sufiering  man 
Was  no  longer  himself 

An  a  proof  how  little  this  state  of  mind  was  natu- 


ral to  him,  it  stirred  up  all  the  bile  in  his  body,  and 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  jaundice, 
accompanied  by  the  settled  dejection  that  marks  that 
disorder. 

Meantime  the  Proserpine  glided  on,  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  a  contented  crew.  She  was  well 
found  in  stores ;  and  they  were  served  out  ungrudg- 
ingly. 

Every  face  on  board  beamed  with  jollity,  except 
poor  Hazel's.  He  crept  about,  yellow  as  a  guinea ; 
a  very  scarecrow. 

The  surgeon,  a  humane  man,  urged  him  to  drink 
sherry,  and  take  strong  exercise. 

But  persons  afilicted  with  that  distressing  malady, 
are  obstinately  set  against  those  things  which  tend 
to  cure  it;  this  is  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Hazel  was  no  exception.  And  then  his  heart  had 
received  so  many  blows,  it  had  no  power  left  to 
resist  the  depressmg  efiect  of  his  disorder.  He  took 
po  exercise ;  he  ate  little  food.  He  lay,  listless  and 
dejected,  about  the  deck,  and  let  disease  do  what  it 
pleased  with  him. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  told  Hudson  the 
parson  was  booked. 

*'  And  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  I  *'  was  that 
worthy's  gracious  comment 

The  ship  now  encountered  an  adverse  gale,  and, 
for  three  whole  days,  was  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails; she  was  always  a  wet  ship  under  stress  of 
weather ;  and  she  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  fourth  day  it  fell  calm,  and 
Captain  Hudson,  having  examined  the  well,  and 
found  three  feet  of  water,  ordered  the  men  to  the 
pumps. 

After  working  through  one  watch,  the  well  was 
sounded  again,  and  the  water  was  so  much  reduced 
that  the  gangs  were  taken  off;  and  the  ship  being 
now  becalmed,  and  the  weather  lovely,  the  men 
were  allowed  to  dance  upon  deck  to  the  boat- 
swain's fiddle. 

While  this  pastime  went  on,  the  sun,  large  and 
red,  reached  the  horizon,  and  diffused  a  roseate 
light  over  the  entire  ocean. 

Not  one  of  the  current  descriptions  of  heaven 
approached  the  actual  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
blue  sky  flecked  with  ruby  and  gold,  and  its  liriuid 
mirror  that  lay  below,  calm,  dimpled,  and  glorified 
by  that  translucent,  rosy  tint 

While  the  eye  was  yet  charmed  with  this  en- 
chanting bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  ear 
amused  with  the  merry  fiddle  and  the  nimble  feet, 
that  tapped  the  sounding  deck  so  defUy  at  every 
note.  Cooper,  who  had  been  sounding  the  well,  ran 
forward  all  of  a  sudden,  and  fiung  a  thunderbolt  in 
the  midst 

**  A  LEAK  I- 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thr  fiddle  ended  in  mid-tune,  and  the 
crowded  aft  with  anxious  faces. 

The  captain  sounded  the  well,  and  found  throe 
feet  and  a  half  water  in  it.  He  ordered  all  hands 
to  the  pumps. 

They  turned  to  with  a  good  heart,  and  pumped, 
watch  and  watch,  till  daybreak. 

Their  exertions  counteracted  the  leak,  but  did 
no  more ;  the  water  in  the  well  was  neither  more 
nor  less  perceptibly. 

This  was  a  relief  to  their  minds,  so  far ;  but  the 
situation  was  a  very  serious  one.    Suppose  foul 
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weatber  shocild  come,  and  the  Teasel  ship  water 
fix)m  above  as  well! 

Now,  all  those  who  were  not  on  the  pumps,  set 
to  work  to  find  out  the  leak  and  stop  it  if  passible. 
With  candles  in  their  hands,  the^  crept  about  the 
ribs  of  the  ship,  narrowly  inspecting  every  corner, 
and  applying  their  ears  to  every  suspected  place,  if 
haply  they  ml»;ht  hear  the  water  coming  in.  The 
place  where  Hazel  had  found  Wylie  at  work  was 
examined,  along  with  the  rest;  but  neither  there 
nor  anywhere  else  could  the  leak  be  discovered. 
Yet  the  water  was  still  coming  in,  and  required  un- 
remitting labor  to  keep  it  under.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested by  Wylie,  and  the  opinion  gradually  gained 
ground,  that  some  of  the  seams  had  opened  in  the 
late  gale,  and  were  letting  in  the  water  by  small 
but  numerous  apertures. 

Facd^  be^an  to  look  cloudy ;  and  Hazel,  throwing 
off  his  lethargy,  took  his  spell  at  the  main  pump 
with  the  rest. 

When  his  gang  was  relieved  he  went  away,  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and,  leaning  over  the  well,  sounded 
it 

While  thus  employed,  the  mate  came  behind  him, 
with  his  cat-like  step,  and  said,  **  See  what  has  come 
on  us  with  your  forebodings !  It  is  the  unluckiest 
thin^  in  the  world  to  talk  about  losing  a  ship  when 
the  IS  at  sea." 

"  You  are  a  more  dangerous  man  on  board  a  ship 
than  i  am,"  was  Hazel's  prompt  reply. 

The  well  gave  an  increase  of  three  inches. 

Mr.  Hazel  now  showed  excellent  qualities.  He 
worked  like  a  horse ;  and,  finding  the  mate  skulk- 
ing, he  reproached  him  before  the  men,  and,  strip- 
ping himself  naked  to  the  waist,  invited  him  to  do 
a  man's  duty.  The  mate,  thus  challenged,  complied 
with  a  scowl. 

They  labored  for  their  lives,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  they  discharged  from  the  ship  was  astonish- 
ing; not  less  than  a  hundred  and  ten  tons  every 
hour. 

They  gained  upon  the  leak  —  only  two  inches; 
but,  in  the  6trugs:le  for  life,  this  was  an  immense 
victory.     It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

A  slight  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  southwest, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  men  from  the  buckets 
to  make  all  sail  on  the  ship,  the  pumps  still  going. 

When  this  was  done,  he  altered  the  ship's  course, 
aad  put  her  right  before  the  wind,  steenng  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  eleven  hundred 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

Probably  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  in 
that  awful  waste  of  water.  But  its  effect  on  the 
Beamen  was  bad.  It  was  like  giving  in.  They  got 
a  little  disheartened  and  flurried;   and   the  cold, 

Eassionless  water  seized  the  advantage,  k  is  possi- 
le,  too,  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  sea, 
aided  the  leak. 

**The  Proserpine  glided  through  the  water  all 
night,  like  some  terror-stricken  creature,  and  the 
incessant  punu)s  seemed  to  be  her  poor  heart,  beat- 
ing loud  with  breathless  fear. 

At  daybreak  she  had  gone  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  But  this  was  balanced  by  a  new  and  alarm- 
ing feature.  The  water  from  the  pumps  no  longer 
came  up  pure,  but  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be 
blood. 

This  got  redder  and  redder,  and  struck  terror 
iato  the  more  su|)erst»tious  of  the  crew. 

Even  Cooper,  whose  heart  was  stout,  leaned  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  eyed  the  red  stream,  gushing  into 
tke  lea  from  the  lee  icoppan,  and  said  alouti^  **^  Ay, 


bleed  to  death,  ye  bitch  I    We  shaVt  be  long  be- 
hind ye." 

Hazel  inquired,  and  found  the  ship  had  a  qiuu> 
tity  of  dye-wood  amongst  her  cargo ;  he  told  the  men 
this,  and  tried  to  keep  up  their  hearts  by  his  words 
and  his  example. 

He  succeeded  with  some ;  but  others  shook  iheai 
heads.  And  by  and  by,  even  while  he  waa  working 
double  tides  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself,  omi- 
nous  murmurs  met  his  ear.  ^*  Parson  aboard!" 
'*  Man  aboard,  with  t'  other  world  in  his  face  I "  And 
there  were  sinister  glances  to  match. 

He  told  this  with  some  alarm,  to  Welcb  and 
Cooper.  They  promised  to  stand  by  him;  and 
Welch  tolil  him  it  was  all  the  mate's  doing;  he  had 
gone  amongst  the  men,  and  poisoned  them 

The  wounded  vessel,  with  her  evef-beatiag  heart, 
had  run  three  hundred  miles  on  the  new  tack. 
She  had  almost  ceased  to  bleed ;  but  what  was  as 
bad,  or  worse,  small  fragments  of  her  cargo  and  stores 
came  up  with  the  warer,  and  their  iniscellaneous 
character  showed  how  deeply  the  sea  had  now  pen^ 
etrated. 

This,  and  their  great  fatigue,  began  to  demoralize 
the  sailors.  The  pumps  and  buckets  were  still  plied, 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  uniform  manner  of 
brave  and  hopeful  men.  Some  stuck  doggedly  to 
their  work,  but  others  got  flurried,  and  ran  from 
one  thing  to  another.  Now  and  then  a  man  would 
stop,  and  burst  out  crying ;  then  to  work  again  in  a 
desperate  way.  One  or  two  lost  heart  altogether, 
and  had  to  be  driven.  Finally,  one  or  two  suc- 
cumbed under  the  unremitting  labor.  Despair  crept 
over  others :  their  features  began  to  change,  so  much 
so,  that  several  countenances  were  hardly  recogniz- 
able, and  each,  looking  in  the  othei-'s  troubled  face, 
saw  his  own  fate  pictured  there. 

Six  feet  water  in  the  hold  ! 

The  captain,  who  had  been  sober  beyond  his  timet 
now  got  dead  drunk. 

The  mate  took  the  command.  On  hearing  this, 
Welch  and  Cooper  left  the  pumps.  Wylie  ordered 
them  back.  They  refused,  and  coolly  lighted  their 
pipes.  A  violent  altercation  took  place,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Welch. 

**  It  is  no  use  pumping  the  ship,"  said  he.  "  She 
is  doomed.  D'  ye  think  we  are  blind,  my  mate  and 
me  ?  You  got  the  long-boat  ready  for  yourself  be- 
fore ever  the  leak  was  sprung.  Now  get  the  cotter 
ready  for  my  mate  and  me." 

At  these  simple  words  Wylie  lost  color,  and 
walked  afl  without  a  word. 

Next  day  there  were  seven  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  quantities  of  bread  coming  up  through  the 
pumps. 

Wylie  ordered  the  men  from  the  pumps  to  the 
boats.  The  jolly-boat  was  provisioned  and  lowered. 
While  she  was  towing  astern,  the  cutter  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  ship  left  to  fill. 

All  this  time  Miss  Rolleston  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark,  not  as  to  the  danger,  but  as  to  its  extent 
Great  was  her  surprise  when  Mr.  Hazel  entered 
her  cabin,  and  cast  an  ineffable  look  of  pity  on 
her. 

She  looked  up  surprised  and  then  angry.  "  How 
dare  you.?  "  she  began. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  a  sorrowful  but  command- 
ing way.  **  O^  this  is  no  tinnj  for  prejudice  or 
temper.  The  ship  is  sinking :  we  are  going  into 
the  boats.  Pray  make  your  preparations.  Here  is 
a  list  I  have  written  of  the  things  you  ought  to 
take:  we  may  be  weeks  al  sea  ia  an  open  boat." 
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Then,  seeing  ber  dumbfoundered,  he  caught  up 
ner  carpet-bag,  and  threw  her  work-box  into  it  for 
a  beginning.  He  then  laid  hands  upon  some  of  her 
preserved  meats,  and  marmalade,  and  carried  them 
off  to  his  own  cabin. 

His  mind  then  flew  back  to  his  reading,  and 
passed  in  rapid  review,  all  the  wants  that  men  had 
endured  in  open  boats. 

He  got  hold  of  Welch,  and  told  him  to  be  sure 
and  see  there  was  plenty  of  spare  canvas  on  board, 
and  sailing  needles,  scissors,  etc. :  also  three  bags  of 
biscuit,  and,  above  all,  a  cask  of  water. 

He  himself  ran  all  about  the  ship,  including  the 
mate's  cabin,  in  search  of  certain  tools  he  thought 
would  be  wanted. 

Then  to  his  own  cabin,  to  fill  his  carpet-bag. 

There  was  little  time  to  spare ;  the  ship  was  low 
in  the  water,  and  the  men  abandoning  her.  He 
flung  the  thin^  into  his  has,  fastened  and  locked  it, 
strapped  up  his  blankets  for  her  use,  flung  on  his 
pea-jacket,  and  turned  the  handle  of  his  door  to  run 
out 

The  door  did  not  open  1 

He  pushed  it.    It  did  not  yield  1 

He  rushed  at  it    It  was  fast ! 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  flung  himself  at  it 

Horror !    It  was  unmovable. 
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The  fearful,  the  sickening  truth  burst  on  him  in 
aU  its  awful  significance. 

Some  miscreant  or  madman  had  locked  the  door, 
and  so  fastened  him  to  the  sinking  ship,  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  bustle,  the  alarm,  the  selfishness,  all 
would  be  apt  to  foi^t  him,  and  leave  him  to  his 
death. 

He  tried  the  door  in  every  way,  he  hammered  at 
it;  he  shouted,  he  raged,  he  screamed.  In  vain. 
Unfortunately  the  door  of  this  cabin  was  of  very  un- 
usual strength  and  thickness. 

Then  he  took  up  one  of  those  great  augers  be  had 
found  in  the  mate  s  cabin,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the 
door ;  through  this  hole  he  fired  his  pistol,  and  then 
screamed  for  help.  "  I  am  shut  up  in  the  cabin.  I 
shall  be  drowned.  O,  for  Christ's  sake,  save  me  I 
save  me ! "  and  a  cold  sweat  of  terror  poured  down 
his  whole  body. 

What  is  that? 
f  The  soil  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress. 

O,  how  he  thanked  God  for  that  mumc,  and  the 
hope  it  gave  him  I 

It  comes  towards  him ;  it  stops,  the  key  is  turned, 
the  dress  rustles  away,  swift  as  a  winged  bird ; 
he  dashes  at  the  door ;  it  flies  open. 

Nobody  was  near.  He  recovered  his  courage  in 
part,  fetched  out  his  ba^  and  bis  tools,  and  ran 
across  to  the  starboard  side.  There  he  found  the 
captain  lowering  Miss  RoUeston,  with  due  care, 
mto  the  cutter,  and  the  young  lady  crying ;  not  at 
being  shipwrecked,  if  you  please,  but  at  being 
deserted  by  her  maid.  Jane  Holt,  at  this  trying 
moment,  had  deserted  her  mistress  for  her  husband. 
This  was  natural ;  but,  as  is  the  rule  with  persons 
of  that  class,  she  had  done  this  in  the  silliest  and 
cruelest  way.  Had  she  given  half  an  hour's  notice 
of  her  intention,  Donovan  might  have  been  on 
board  the  cutter  with  her  and  lier  mistress.  But 
no ;  being  a  liar  and  a  fool,  she  must  hide  hei  hus- 
band to  &e  last  moment^  and  then  desert  her  mis- 
tral.    Tha  captain,  then,  was  oomforting  Miis 


Rolleston,  and  telling  her  she  should  have  her  maid 
with  her  eventually,  when  Hazel  came ;  he  handed 
down  his  own  bag,  and  threw  the  blankets  into  flie 
stem-sheets.  Then  went  down  himself,  and  sat  on 
the  midship-thwart 

<* Shove  ofl*,"  said  the  captain;  and  they  fell 
astern. 

But  Cooper,  with  a  boat-hook,  hooked  on  to  the 
long-boat ;  and  the  d3ring  ship  towed  them  both. 

Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  the  captain  did 
not  come  down,  so  Wylie  hailed  him. 

There  was  no  answer.  Hudson  had  gone  into 
the  mate's  cabin.  Wylie  waited  a  minute,  then 
hailed  again.    *'  Hy !  on  deck  there ! " 

**  Hullo  I "  cried  the  captain,  at  last 

"  Why  did  n't  you  come  in  the  cutter  ?  " 

The  captain  crossed  his  arms,  and  leaned  orer 
the  stem. 

^*  Don't  you  know  that  Hiram  Hudson  is  always 
the  last  to  leave  a  sinking  ship  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  are  the  last,"  said  Wylie.  "  So  now 
come  on  board  the  long-boat  at  once.  I  dare  not 
tow  in  her  wake  much  longer,  to  be  sucked  in  when 
she  goes  down." 

**  Come  on  board  your  craft  and  desert  my  own  ?  " 
said  Hudson,  disdainfully.  "Know  my  duty  to 
m'employers  better." 

These  words  alarmed  the  mate.  "  Curse  it  all  I " 
he  cried;  **the  fool  has  been  and  got  some  more 
rum.  Fifly  guineas  to  the  man  that  will  shin  up 
the  tow-rope,  and  throw  that  madman  into  the  sea , 
then  we  can  pick  him  up.     He  swims  like  a  cork." 

A  sailor  instantly  darted  forward  to  the  rope. 
But,  unfortunately,  Hudson  heard  this  proposal, 
and  it  enraged  him.  He  got  to  his  cutlass.  The 
sailor  drew  the  boat  under  the  ship's  stem,  but  the 
drunken  skipper  flourished  his  cutlass  furiously 
over  his  head.  ** Board  me/  ye  pirates!  the  first 
that  lays  a  finger  on  my  bulwarks,  ofl*  goes  his 
hand  at  the  wrist"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  hacked  at  the  tow-rope  so  vigorously  that  it  gave 
way,  and  the  boats  fell  astem. 

Helen  Rolleston  uttered  a  shriek  of  dismay  and 
pity.    "O,  save  him!"  she  cried. 

«*  Make  sail  1 "  cried  Cooper ;  and,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds,  they  got  all  her  canvas  set  upon  the  cutter. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  chase  for  these  shells  to  sail 
after  that  dying  monster  with  her  cloud  of  canvas 
all  drawing,  alow  and  alofl. 

**But  it  did  not  prove  so.    The  gentle  breeze 
was  an  advantage  to  light  craft,  and  the  dyings 
Proeerpine   was   full    of  water,   and   could   only' 
crawL 

After  a  few  moments  of  great  anxiety,  the  boata 
crept  up,  the  cutter  on  her  port,  and  the  long-boat 
on  ner  starboard-quarter. 

Wylie  ran  forward,  and,  hailing  Hudson,  im 
plored  him,  in  the  fHendliest  tones,  to  give  himself 
a  chance.  Then  tried  him  by  his  vanity,  **  Come, 
and  command  the  boats,  old  fellow.  How  can  we 
navigate  them  on  the  Pacific,  without  you  t " 

Hudson  was  now  leaning  over  the  tafirail  utterly 
dmnk.  He  made  no  repl^  to  the  mate,  but  merely 
waived  his  cutlass  feebly  in  one  hand,  and  his  bot- 
tle in  the  other,  and  gurgled  out  ^^  Duty  to  m'enk- 
ployers." 

Then  Cooper,  without  a  word,  double-reefed  tha 
cutter's  mainsail,  and  told  Welch  to  keep  as  close 
to  the  ship's  quarter  as  he  dare.  Wylie  instinctive 
ly  did  the  same,  and  the  three  craft  crawled  on, 
in  solemn  and  deadly  silence,  jfor  nearly  twtalj 
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The  woan^ed  ship  seemed  to  receive  a  death- 
blow.    She  stopped  dead,  and  shook. 

The  next  moment  she  pitched  gently  forward, 
and  her  bows  went  under  the  water,  while  her  aftei^ 
part  rose  into  the  air,  and  revealed  to  those  in  the 
cutter  two  splintered  holes  in  her  run,  just  below 
the  water-line. 

The  next  moment  her  stem  settled  down ;  the  sea 
pawned  horribly,  the  great  waves  of  her  own  mak- 
ing rushed  over  her  upper  deck,  and  the  lofty  masts 
and  sails,  remaining  erect,  went  down  with  sad 
majesty  into  the  deep :  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  bubbling  and  foaming  of  the  voracious  water, 
that  had  swallowed  up  the  good  ship  and  her  cai^, 
and  her  drunken  master. 

All  stood  up  in  the  boats,  ready  to  save  him. 
But  either  his  cutlass  sunk  him,  or  the  suction  of  so 
great  a  body  drew  him  down.  He  was  seen  no 
more  in  this  ^Nsrld. 

A  loud  sigh  broke  from  every  living  bosom  that 
witnessed  that  terrible  catastrophe. 

It  was  beyond  words:  and  none  were  uttered, 
except  by  Cooper,  who  spoke  so  seldom ;  ^et  now 
three  words  of  terrible  import  burst  from  him,  and, 
uttered  in  his  loud,  deep  voice,  rang  like  the  sunk 
•hip's  knell  over  the  still  bubbling  water,  — 

"Scuttled,  —  by  Go©!" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Welch,  with  an  oaih. 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  at  Miss  Rolleston,  and  she  at 
him.  It  was  a  momentary  glance,  and  her  eyes 
sank  directly,  and  filled  with  patient  tears. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  the  Proserpine 
went  down,  the  survivors  sat  benumbed,  as  if  await- 
ingtheir  turn  to  be  ingulfed. 

They  seemed  so  little,  and  the  Proserpine  so  big ; 
yet  she  was  swallowed  before  their  eyes,  like  a 
crumb.  They  lost,  for  a  few  moments,  all  idea  of 
escaping. 

But,  true  it  is,  that,  "  while  there 's  life  there 's 
hope  " :  and,  as  soon  as  their  hearts  began  to  beat 
again,  their  eyes  roved  round  the  horizon,  and  their 
elastic  minds  recoiled  against  despair. 

This  was  rendered  easier,  by  the  wonderful  beau- 
ty of  the  weather.  There  were  men  there,  who 
had  got  down  from  a  sinking  ship,  into  boats  heavine 
and  tossing  against  her  side  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
vet  been  saved :  and  here  all  was  calm  and  de- 
lightful. To  be  sure,  in  those  other  shipwrecks, 
land  had  been  near,  and  their  greatest  peril  was 
over,  when  once  the  boats  got  clear  of  the  distressed 
ship  without  capsizing.  Here  was  no  immediate 
peril ,  but  certain  death  menaced  them,  at  an  un- 
certain distance. 

Their  situation  was  briefly  this.  Should  it  come 
on  to  blow  a  gale,  these  open  boats,  small  and 
loaded,  could  not  hope  to  live.  Therefore  they  bad 
two  chances  for  life,  and  no  more :  they  must  either 
make  land,  —  or  be  picked  up  at  sea,  —  before  the 
weather  changed. 

But  how?    The  nearest  known  land  was  the 

Eoup  of  islands  called  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they 
y  somewhere  to  leeward;  but  distant,  at  least, 
nine  hundred  miles:  and,  should  they  prefer  the 
other  chance,  then  they  must  beat  three  hundred 
miles,  and  more  to  windward;  for  Hudson  under- 
rating the  leak,  as  is  supposed,  had  run  the  Proser- 
pine fully  that  distance  out  of  the  track  of  trade. 
2^0 w  the  ocean  is  a  highway — in  law:  but,  in 


ftct,  it  contains  a  few  highways,  and  millionfl  of  by- 
ways ;  and,  once  a  cockle-shell  gets  into  those  by 
wavs,  small  indeed  is  its  chance  of  being  seen  aod 
piclced  up  by  any  sea-going  vessel 

Wylie,  who  was  leading,  lowered  his  sail,  and 
hesitated  between  the  two  courses  we  have  in- 
dicated. However,  on  the  cutter  coming  up  witb 
him,  he  ordered  Coo{>er  to  keep  her  h^^l  norths 
east,  and  so  run  all  night  He  then  made  all  Ute 
sail  he  could,  in  the  same  direction,  and  soon  oafr- 
sailed  the  cutter.  When  the  sun  went  down,  ha 
was  about  a  mile  ahead  of  her. 

Just  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hazel  made  a  diacovezy 
that  annoyed  him  very  much.  He  found  that 
Welch  had  put  only  one  bag  of  biscuit,  a  ham,  a 
keg  of  spirit,  and  a  small  bairol  of  water,  on  boaid 
the  cutter. 

He  remonstrated  with  him  sharply.  Welob 
replied  that  it  was  all  right ;  the  cutter  being  small, 
he  had  put  the  rest  of  her  provisions  on  board  tba 
long-boat 

**  On  board  the  long-boat  I "  said  Hazel,  witb 
a  look  of  wonder.  ^*  You  have  actually  made  our 
lives  depend  upon  that  scoundrel  Wylie  again. 
You  deserve  to  be  flung  into  the  sea.  You  nave 
no  forethought  yourself:  yet  you  will  not  be  guided 
by  those  that  have  it" 

Welch  hung  his  head  a  little  at  these  reproaches. 
However,  he  replied,  rather  sullenlv,  that  it  was 
only  for  one  night;  they  could  signal  the  long-boat 
in  the  morning,  and  ^t  the  other  bags,  and  the 
cask,  out  of  her.  But  Jtfr.  Hazel  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. **The  mominff!  Why,  she  sails  three 
feet  to  our  two.  How  do  you  know  he  won't  run 
away  from  us  ?  I  never  expect  to  get  within  ten 
miles  of  him  again.  We  know  him ;  and  he  kno«8 
we  know  him." 

Cooper  got  up,  and  patted  Mr.  Hazel  on  liie 
shoulder,  soothingly.  "Boat-hook  aft,"  said  he  to 
Welch. 

He  then,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  boat-book, 
and  some  of  the  spare  canvas,  contrived  to  set  out  a 
8tudding-«ail  on  the  other  side  of  the  mast 

Hazel  thanked  him  warmly.  "  But,  O  Cooper ! 
Cooper  1 "  said  he,  "  I  'd  give  all  I  have  in  the  wosld 
if  that  bread  and  water  were  on  board  the  cutter 
instead  of  the  long-boat" 

The  cutter  had  now  two  wings,  instead  of  one ; 
the  water  bubbling  loud  under  her  bows  marked 
her  increased  spe^ ;  and  all  fear  of  being  greatly 
outsailed  by  her  consort  began  to  subside. 

A  slight  sea-fret  came  on,  and  obscured  the  sea 
in  part ;  but  they  had  a  good  lantern  and  compass, 
ana  steered  the  course  exactly,  all  night  according 
to  Wylie's  orders,  changing  the  helmsman  every 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Hazel,  without  a  word,  put  a  rug  round 
Miss  RoUeston's  shoulders,  and  another  round  her 
feet 

'*  O,  not  both,  sir,  please,"  said  she. 

"  Am  I  to  be  disobeved  bjr  everybody?  "  said  he^ 

Then  she  submitted  in  silence,  and  in  a  certain 
obsequious  way  that  was  quite  new,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  disarm  anger. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  slept,  except  the  helmsman. 

At  daybreak,  Mr.  Hazel  was  wakened  by  a  loud 
hail  from  a  man  in  the  bows. 

All  the  sleepers  started  up. 

*'  Long-boat  not  in  sight  I "    ' 

It  was  too  true.  The  ocean  waa  Uaok:  noi 
a  sail,  large  or  ■mall,  in  sight 
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Many  voices  spoke  kt  once. 

"  He  was  earned  on  till  he  has  capsized  her." 

"  He  has  given  lo  the  slip."  . 

Unwilling  to  believe  so  great  a  calamity,  every 
eye  peered  and  stared  all  over  the  sea.  In  vain. 
]Not  a  streak  that  could  be  a  boat's  huil|  not  a 
speck  that  could  be  a  sail. 

The  little  «utter  was  alone  upon  the  ocean. 
Alone,  with  scarcely  two  days*  provisions,  nine 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  four  hundred  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  nearest  sea-road. 

Hazel,  seeing  his  worst  forebodings  realized,  sat 
down  in  moody,  bitter,  aiid  boding  silence. 

Of  the  other  men  some  raged  and  cursed. 
Some  wept  aloud. 

The  lady,  more  patient,  put  her  hands  together, 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  made  the  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Yet  her  case  was  the  crudest  For  she 
was  by  nature  more  timid  than  the  men,  yet  she 
must  share  their  desperate  peril.  And  then  to  be 
alone  with  all  these  men,  and  one  of  them  had  told 
her  he  loved  her,  and  hated  the  man  she  was  be- 
trothed to  I  Shame  tortured  this  delicate  creature, 
as  well  as  fear.  Happy  for  her,  that  of  late,  and 
only  of  late,  she  had  learned  to  pray  in  earliest 
^  Qui  precari  novit,  premi  potest,  non  potest  op- 
primi.** 

It  was  now  a  race  between  starvation  and 
drowning,  and  either  way  death  stared  them  in  the 
fece. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  long-boat  was,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred 
miles  to  windward  of  the  cutter. 

The  fact  is,  that  Wylie,  the  evening  before,  had 
been  secretly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  course.  He 
liad  decided  to  run  for  the  island ;  but  he  was  not 
easy  under  his  own  decision ;  and,  at  night,  he  got 
more  and  more  discontented  with  it.  Finally,  at 
nine  o'clock,  p.  m.  he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to 

SOT,  and  tack :  and  by  daybreak  he  was  very  near 
e  place  where  the  Iroserpine  went  down :  whereas 
the  cutter,  having  run  before  the  wind  all  night  was, 
at  least,  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  him. 

Not  to  deceive  the  reader,  or  let  him,  for  a  mo- 
ment, think  we  do  business  in  monsters,  we  will 
weigh  this  act  of  Wylie's  justly. 

It  frtu  just  a  piece  of  iron  egotism.  He  preferred, 
for  himself,  the  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  a  ves- 
sel. He  thought  it  was  about  a  nair^s  breadth  bet- 
ter than  running  for  an  island,  as  to  whose  bearing 
he  was  not  very  clear,  after  all. 

But  he  was  not  sure  he  was  taking  the  best  or 
isfest  course.  The  cutter  might  be  saved,  after  all, 
and  the  long-boat  lost 

Meantime  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  shake 
off  the  cutter.  She  contained  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  he  had  scuttled  the  Proserpine ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  all-important  to  him  to  get  to  London 
before  her,  and  receive  the  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  to  be  his  reward  for  that  abominable 
act 

But  the  way  to  get  to  London  before  Mr.  Hazel, 
or  else  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  before  him,  was 
to  get  back  into  the  sea-road,  at  ail  hazards. 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  cutter's  water  and  bis- 
eoit  were  on  board  his  boat ;  nor  did  he  discover  this 
till  noon  next  day.  And,  on  making  this  fearful  dis- 
eovery,  he  showed  himself  human  :  he  cried  oat,  with 
an  oath,  **  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  damned  my- 
self to  all  etemity  I  "^ 


He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  before  the 
wind  again;  but  the  men  scowled,  and  not  one 
stirred  a  finger;  and  he  saw  the  futility  of  this, 
and  did  not  persist :  but  groaned  aloud :  and  then 
sat,  staring  wildly :  finally,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  got 
to  the  rum,  and  stupefied  his  agitated  conscience  for 
a  time. 

While  he  lay  drunk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
his  sailors  carried  out  his  last  instructions,  beating 
southward  right  in  the  wind's  eye. 

Five  days  they  beat  to  windward,  and  never  saw 
a  sail.  Then  it  fell  dead  calm ;  and  so  remained  for 
three  days  more. 

The  men  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  cramps,  ow- 
ing to  their  number  and  confined  position.  During 
the  calm,  they  rowed  all  day,  ana  with  this,  and  a 
light  westerly  breeze  that  sprung  up,  they  got  into 
the  sea-road  again:  but  having  now  sail^  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southward,  they  found 
a  great  change  in  the  temperature :  the  nights  were 
so  cold  they  were  fain  to  huddle  together,  to  keep  a 
little  warmth  in  their  bodies. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  voyage  it  began  to 
rain  and  blow,  and  then  they  were  never  a  whole 
minute  out  of  peril.  Hand  forever  on  the  sheet, 
eye  on  the  waves,  to  ease  her  at  the  right  moment : 
and,  with  all  this  care,  the  spray  eternally  flying 
half  way  over  her  mast,  and  often  a  body  of  water 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the  men  bail- 
ing night  and  day  with  their  very  hats,  or  she  could 
not  have  lived  an  hour. 

At  last,  when  they  were  almost  dead  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  danger,  a  vessel  came  in  sight,  and 
crept  slowly  up,  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the 
distressed  boat  With  the  heave  of  the  waters  they 
could  see  little  more  than  her  sails ;  but  they  ran  up 
a  bright  bandana  handkerchief  to  their  mast-head ; 
and  the  ship  i^ade  them  out.  She  hoisted  Dutch 
colors,  and  —  continued  her  course. 

Then  *  the  poor  abandoned  creatures  wept,  and 
raved,  and  cursed,  in  their  frenzy,  glaring  after  that 
cruel,  shameless  man,  who  could  do  such  an  act,  yet 
hoist  a  color,  and  show  of  what  nation  he  was  the 
native  —  and  the  disgrace. 

But  one  of  them  said  not  a  word.  This  was 
Wylie.  He  sat  shivering,  and  remembered  how  he 
had  abandoned  the  cutter,  and  all  on  board.  Loud 
si^hs  broke  from  his  laboring  breast ;  but  not  a  word. 
Yet  one  word  was  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  and 
seemed  written  in  fire  on  the  night  of  clouds,  and 
howled  in  his  ears  by  the  wind — Ketribution ! 

And  now  came  a  dirty  night  —  to  men  on  ships ; 
a  fearful  night  to  men  in  boats.  The  sky  black,  the 
sea  on  fire  with  crested  billows,  that  broke  over  them 
every  minute ;  their  light  was  washed  out ;  their  pro' 
visions  drenched  and  spoiled:  bail  as  they  would, 
the  boat  was  always  filling.  Up  to  their  knees  in 
water ;  cold  as  ice,  blinded  with  spray,  deafened 
with  roaring  billows,  they  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a 
fier^  foaming  hell  of  waters,  and  still,  though  de- 
spauring,  dung  to  their  lives,  and  bailed  with  thw 
hats  unceasingly. 

Day  broke,  and  the  first  sight  it  revealed  to  them 
was  a  brig  to  windward  staggering  along,  and  pitch- 
ingnnder close-reefed  tops^s. 

They  started  up,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  cried 
aloud.  But  the  wind  carried  their  voices  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  brig  stageered  on. 

They  ran  up  thehr  litUe  signal  of  distress ;  but  still 
the  ship  staggered  on. 

Then  the  miserable  men  shook  hands  all  roimd| 
and  gave  theneelyet  np  fiv  loet. 
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But,  at  thin  moment,  the  brig  hoisted  a  vivid 
flag  all  stripes  and  stars,  and  altered  her  oourae  a 
point  or  two. 

She  crossed  the  boat's  track  a  mile  ahead,  and 
her  people  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  and  waved 
their  hats  to  encourage  those  tossed  and  desperate 
men. 

Having  thus  given  them  the  weather^age  the  brig 
hove-to  for  them. 

They  ran  down  to  her,  and  crept  under  her  lee ; 
down  came  ropes  to  them,  held  by  friendly  hands, 
and  friendly  faces  shone  down  at  them :  eager  grasps 
seized  each  as  he  went  up  the  ship's  side,  and  so,  m 
a  very  short  time,  they  sent  the  woman  up,  and  the 
rest  being  all  sailors,  and  clever  as  cats,  tbe^  were 
•afe  on  board  the  whaling  brig  Maria,  Captain  Slo* 
eom,  of  Nantucket,  U.  S. 

Their  log,  compass,  and  instruments  were  also 
saved. 

The  boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  was  soon  after  seen 
bottom  upwards  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

The  good  Samaritan  in  command  of  the  Maria 
supplied  them  with  dry  clothes  out  of  the  ship's 
stores,  good  food,  and  medical  attendance,  which 
was  much  needed,  their  legs  and  feet  being  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  their  own  surgeon 
crippled. 

A  southeasterly  gale  induced  the  American  skip- 
per to  give  Cape  Horn  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Mana 
soon  found  herself  three  degrees  south  of  that  per- 
ilous coast.  There  she  encountered  field-ice.  In 
this  labyrinth  they  dodged  and  worried  for  eighteen 
days,  until  a  sudden  chop  in  the  wind  gave  the 
captain  a  chance,  of  which  he  promptly  availed 
him^ielf ;  and  in  forty  hours  they  sighted  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

During  this  time,  the  rescued  crew  having  recov- 
ered firom  the  effects  of  their  hardships,  fell  in  to  the 
work  of  the  ship,  and  took  their  turns  with  the 
Yankee  seamen.  The  brig  was  short-handed ;  but 
now  trimmed  and  handled  by  a  full  crew  and  the 
Proserpine's  men,  who  were  first-class  seamen,  and 
worked  with  a  will,  because  work  was  no  longer  a 
duty,  she  exhibited  a  speed  the  captain  had  almost 
forgotten  was  in  the  craft.  Now  speed  at  sea 
means  economy,  for  every  day  added  to  a  voyage  is 
00  much  off  the  profits.  Slocum  was  part  owner  of 
the  vessel,  and  shrewdly  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
■eamen.  When  about  three  hundred  miles  south  of 
fiuenos  Ayres,  Wylie  proposed  that  they  should 
be  landed  there,  from  whence  they  might  be  trans- 
diipped  to  a  vessel  bound  for  home. 

This  was  objected  to  by  Slocum,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  such  a  deviation  from  his  course,  he  must 
lose  three  days,  and  the  port-dues  at  Buenos  Ayres 
were  heavy. 

Wylie  undertook  that  the  house  of  Wardlaw  and 
Son  should  indemnify  the  brig  for  all  expenses  and 
losses  incurred. 

Still  the  American  hesitated ;  at  last  he  honestly 
told  Wylie  he  wished  to  keep  the  men ;  he  liked 
them,  they  liked  him.  He  had  sounded  them,  and 
they  had  no  objection  to  join  his  ship,  and  sign  arti- 
cles for  a  three  years'  whaling  voysge,  provided 
they  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wages  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  on  reaching  Liverpool.  Wylie 
went  forward  and  asked  the  men  if  they  would  take 
service  with  the  Yankee  captain.  All  but  threr  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  do  so ;  these  three  had  lami- 
lies  in  England,  and  refused.  The  mate  gave  the 
others  a  release,  and  an  order  on  Wardlaw  and  Co. 
fixr  their  full  wages  ibr  the  Toyi^^  then  they  signed 


articles  with  Captain  Slocum,  and  entered  fhm 
American  Mercantile  Navy. 

Two  days  after  this  they  sighted  the  high  lands  si 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  10  p.  m.,  and 
lay-to  for  a  pilot.  After  three  hours'  delay  they 
were  boarded  by  a  pilot-boat,  and  then  be^an  to 
creep  into  the  port.  The  night  was  very  da^  and 
a  thin  white  fog  lay  on  the  water. 

Wylie  was  sitting  on  the  tafirail,  and  conversing 
with  Slocum,  when  the  look-out  forward  sung  out, 
"Sail  ho!" 

Another  voice  almost  simultaneously  yelled  out 
of  the  fog,  "  Port  your  helm !  " 

Suddenly  out  of  the  mist,  and  dose  aboard  the 
Maria,  appeared  the  hull  and  canvas  of  a  large  ship. 
The  brig  was  crossing  her  course,  and  her  great 
bowsprit  barely  missed  the  brig's  mainsail.  It  stood 
for  a  moment  over  Wylie's  head.  J}e  looked  up, 
and  there  was  the  figure-head  of  the ,  ship  looming 
almost  within  his  reach.  It  was  a  colossal  green 
woman ;  one  arm  extended  grasped  a  golden  harp, 
the  other  was  pressed  to  her  head  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  back  her  wild  and  flowing  hair.  The  face 
seemed  to  glare  down  upon  the  two  men :  in  another 
moment  the  monster,  gliding  on,  just  missing  the 
brig,  was  lost  in  the  fog. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  said  Slocum. 

Wylie  made  no  answer,  but  looked  into  the  dark- 
ness after  the  vessel. 

He  had  recogniEcd  her  figure-head. 

It  was  the  Snannon ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Before  the  Maria  sailed  again,  with  the  men 
who  formed  a  part  of  Wylie's  crew,  he  made  them 
sign  a  declaration  before  the  English  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  document  set  forth  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Proserpine  foundered ;  it  was  art- 
fully made  up  of.  facts  enough  to  deceive  a  careless 
listener  ;  but,  when  Wylie  read  it  over  to  them,  he 
slurred  over  certain  parts,  which  he  took  care,  also, 
to  express  in  language  above  the  comprehension  of 
such  men.  Of  course,  they  assented  eagerly  to  what 
they  did  not  understand,  and  signed  the  statement 
conscientiously.  « 

So  Wylie  and  his  three  men  were  shipped  on 
board  the  Boadicea,  bound  fbr  Liverpool,  in  Old 
England,  while  the  others  sailed  with  Captain  Slo- 
cum for  Nantucket,  in  New  England. 

The  Boadicea  was  a  clipper  laden  with  hides,  and 
a  miscellaneous  cargo.  For  seventeen  days  she  flew 
before  a  southerly  gale,  being  on  her  best  sailins 
point,  and  after  one  of  the  shortest  passi^s  she  haa 
ever  made,  she  lay-to  outside  the  bar,  on  the  Mer- 
sey. It  wanted  but  one  hour  to  daylight,  the  tide 
was  flowing ;  the  pilot  sprang  aboard. 

<^  What  do  you  draw/"  he  asked  of  the  master. 

"  Fifteen  feet,  barely,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  will  do,"  and  the  vessePs  hestd  was  laid  for 
the  river. 

They  passed  a  large  bark,  with  her  top-sails 
backed. 

^  Ay,"  remarked  the  pilot,  '*  she  has  waited  since 
the  half-^bb ;  there  ain't  more  than  four  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  that  such  craft  as  that  can  get  in." 

**What  is  she?  An  American  limer?"  asked 
Wylie,  peering  through  the  gloom. 

**  No,^'  said  the  pilot;  ** she 's  an  Anstralian  ship. 
She 's  the  Shannon,  from  Sydnev." 

The  mate  started,  looked  at  the  man,  then  at  tlie 
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▼easel.  Twice  the  Shannon  had  thus  met  him,  as 
if  to  satisiy  him  that  his  object  had  been  attained, 
and  each  time  she  seemed  to  him  not  an  inanimate 
thing,  but  a  silent  accomplice.  A  chili  of  fear 
Btrack  through  the  man's  frame  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Yes,  there  she  lay,  and  in  her  hold  were  safely 
stowed  £  160,000  in  gold,  marked  lead  and  cop- 
per. 

Wylie  had  no  luggage  nor  effects  to  detain  him 
on  board ;  he  landed,  and  bavins  bestowed  his  three 
companions  in  a  sailors'  boaraing-house,  he  was 
hastening  to  the  shipping  agents  of  Wardlaw  and 
Son  to  announce  his  arrival  and  the  fate  of  the 
Proserpine.  He  had  reached  their  offices  in  Water 
Street  oefore  he  recollected  that  it  was  barely  half 

5ast  five  o'clock,  and,  though  broad  daylight  on  that 
uly  morning,  merchants'  offices  are  not  open  at 
that  hour.  The  sight  of  the  Shannon  had  so  be- 
wildered him  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  the  shop 
were  all  shut,  the  streets  deserted.  Then  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  —  why  not  be  a  bearer  of  his  own 
news  ?  He  did  not  require  to  turn  the  idea  twice 
over,  but  resolved,  for  many  reasons,  to  adopt  it. 
As  he  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  he  tried  to 
recollect  the  hour  at  which  the  early  train  started  ; 
but  his  confused  and  excited  mind  refused  to  per- 
form the  function  of  memory.  The  Shannon  dazed 
him. 

At  the  railway-station  he  found  that  a  train  had 
started  at  4  a.  m.,  and  there  was  nothing  until  7.80. 
This  check  sobered  him  a  little,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  docks ;  he  walked  out  to  the  farther  end  of 
that  noble  line  of  berths,  and  sat  down  on  the  verge 
with  his  legs  dandling  over  the  water.  He  waited 
an  hour ;  it  was  six  o'clock  by  the  great  dial  at  St. 
George's  Dock.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Shan- 
non, which  was  moving  slowly  up  the  river;  she 
came  abreast  to  where  he  sat.  The  few  sails  requi- 
site to  give  her  steerage  fell.  Her  anchor-chain 
rattled,  and  she  swung  round  with  the  tide.  The 
clock  struck  the  half  hour ;  a  boat  led  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  made  straight  for  the  steps  near 
where  he  was  seated.  A  tall,  noble-looking  man 
iat  in  the  stern-sheets  beside  the  coxswain  ;  he  was 
put  ashore,  and,  afker  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  boat's  crew,  he  mounted  the  steps  which  led 
him  to  Wylie's  side,  followed  by  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  carried  a  portmanteau. 

He  stood  for  a  single  moment  on  the  quay,  and 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  broad  stones ;  then  heaving 
a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  murmured,  ^  Thank 
GodP' 

He  turned  towards  Wylie. 

"^  Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,  at  what  hour  the  first 
train  starts  for  London  V  " 

<*  There  is  a  slow  train  at  7.S0  and  an  express 
at  9." 

**  llie  express  will  serve  me,  and  give  me  time 
for  breakfast  at  the  Adelphi.  Thank  you;  good 
morning  "  :  and  the  gentleman  passed  on,  followed 
by  the  sailor. 

Wylie  looked  after  him;  he  noted  that  erect 
military  carriage  and  crisp,  gray  hair  and  thick 
white  mustache;  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he 
had  seen  that  face  before,  and  the  memory  troubled 
him. 

At  7.S0  Wylie  started  for  London ;  the  military 
man  followed  him  in  the  express  at  9,  and  caught 
him  up  at  Rugby ;  together  tney  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Euston  Square ;  it  was  a  quarter  to  three. 
Wylie  hailed  a  cab,  but  before  he  could  struggle 
through  the  crowd  to  Teach  it  a  railway  porter 


threw  a  portmanteau  on  its  TDof,  and  his  nulitary 
acquaintance  took  possession  of  it 

''  All  right,"  said  the  porter.  "  What  address, 
sir?* 

Wylie  did  not  hear  what  the  gentleman  said,  but 
the  porter  shouted  it  to  the  cabman,  and  then  he 
did  hear  it. 

"  No.  — ,  Russell  Square." 

It  was  the  house  of  Arthur  Wardlaw ! 

Wylie  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  frowsy  hair, 
and  gaped  after  the  cab. 

He  entered  another  cab,  and  told  the  driver  to 
go  to  "  No.  — ,  Fenchurch  Street" 

It  was  the  office  of  Wardlaw  and  Son. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Our  scene  now  changes  from  the  wild  ocean  ana 
its  perils,  to  a  snug  room  in  Fenchurch  Street ;  the 
inner  office  of  Wardlaw  and  Son :  a  large  apartment, 
panelled  with  fine  old  mellow  Spanish  oak ;  and  all 
the  furniture  in  keeping;  the  carpet,  a  thick  Ax- 
minster  of  sober  colors ;  the  chairs,  of  oak  and  mo- 
rocco, very  substantial ;  a  large  office-table,  with 
oaken  legs  like  very  columns,  substantial ;  two  Mi).- 
ner  safes ;  a  globe  of  unusual  size,  with  a  handsome 
tent  over  it,  made  of  roan  leather,  figured  ;  the  wall^ 
hung  with  long  oak  boxes,  about  eight  inches  broad, 
containing  rolled  maps  of  high  quality,  and  great 
dimensions ;  to  consult  which,  oaken  sceptres  tipped 
with  brass  hooks  stood  ready :  with  these,  the  great 
maps  could  be  drawn  down  and  inspected ;  and,  on 
being  released,  flew  up  into  their  wooden  boxes 
again.  Besides  these  were  hung  up  a  few  drawings, 
representing  outlines,  and  inner  sections,  of  vesseb : 
and,  on  a  smaller  table,  lay  models,  almanacs,  etc. 
The  great  office-table  was  covered  with  writing  ma- 
terials and  papers,  all  but  a  square  space  enclosed 
with  a  little  silver  rail,  and  inside  that  space  lay  a 
purple  morocco  case  about  ten  inches  square ;  it  was 
locked,  and  contained  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Helen 
Bolieston. 

This  apartment  was  so  situated,  and  the  frames  of 
the  plate  glass  windows  so  well  made  and  substan- 
tial, that,  let  a  storm  bloif  a  thousand  ships  ashore, 
it  could  not  be  felt,  nor  heard,  in  Wardlaw's  inner 
office. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful;  and  who  can 
wall  out  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  the  tempests  of  the 
mind  ? 

Tlie  inmate  of  that  office  was  battling  for  his  com- 
mercial existence,  under  accumulated  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Like  those  who  sailed  the  Proserpine's 
long-boat,  upon  that  dirty  night,  which  so  nearly 
swamped  her,  his  eye  had  now  to  be  on  every  wave, 
and  the  sheet  forever  in  his  hand. 

His  measures  had  been  ably  taken ;  but,  as  will 
happen  when  clever  men  are  driven  into  a  comer, 
he  had  backed  events  rather  too  freely  against  time ; 
had  allowed  too  slight  a  margin  for  unK>reseen  de- 
lays. For  instance,  he  had  averaged  the  Shannon's 
previous  performances,  and  had  calculated  on  her 
arrival  too  nicely.  She  was  a  fortnight  overdue, 
and  that  delay  brought  periL 

He  had  also  counted  upon  getting  news  of  the 
Proserpine.  But  not  a  word  &d  reached  Lloyd's 
as  yet 

At  this  very  crisis  came  the  panic  of  '66.  Over- 
end  and  Gumey  broke ;  and  Wardlaw's  experience 
led  him  to  fear  Uiat,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be 
a  run  on  ewetj  bank  in  London.    Now  he  had  b»^  - 
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rowed  £80,000  at  one  bank,  and  £35,000  at  another : 
and,  without  his  ships,  could  not  p(^sibly  papr  a  quar- 
ter of  the  money.  If  the  banks  in  question  were 
run  upon,  and  obliged  to  call  in  all  their  resources, 
his  credit  must  go ;  and  this,  in  his  precarious  posi- 
tion, was  ruin. 

He  had  concealed  his  whole  condition  irom  his 
father,  by  false  book-keeping.  Indeed,  he  had  only 
two  confidants  in  the  world  ;  poor  old  Michael  Pen- 
fold,  and  Helen  Rolleston's  portrait;  and  even  to 
these  two  he  made  half  confidences.  He  dared  not 
tell  either  of  them  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  was 
going  to  do.  . 

His  redeeming  feature  was  as  bright  as  ever.  He 
still  loved  Helen  Rolleston  with  a  chaste,  constant, 
and  ardent  affection  that  did  him  honor.  He  loved 
money  too  well :  but  he  loved  Helen  better.  In  all 
his  troubles  and  worties,  it  was  his  one  consolation, 
to  unlock  her  portrait,  and  gaze  on  it,  and  purify 
his  soul  for  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  he  would 
apologize  to  it,  for  an  act  of  doubtful  morality. 
"  How  can  I  risk  the  loss  of  you  ?  "  was  his  favorite 
excuse.  No :  he  must  have  credit.  He  must  have 
money.  She  must  not  suffer  by  his  past  impru- 
dences. They  must  be  repaired,  at  any  cost  —  for 
her  sake. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  Mr.  Penfold 
was  sorting  the  letters  for  his  employer,  when  a 
buxom  young  woman  rushed  into  the  outer  office, 
crying  "  O  Mr.  Penfold  1 "  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
breathless. 

**  Dear  heart  I  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

**  I  have  had  a  dream,  sir :  I  dreamed  I  saw  Joe 
Wylie  out  on  the  seas,  in  a  boat ;  and  the  wind  it 
was  a  blowing  and  the  sea  a  roaring  to  that  degree 
as  Joe  looked  at  me,  and  says  he,  *  Pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse.'  "  So  I  says,  *  O  dear,  Joe,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  and  whatever  is  become  of  the  Pros- 
erpine?* 

^«  *  Gone  to  Hell  1 '  says  he :  which  he  knows  I 
object  to  foul  langua^.  *  Grone  —  there  — '  says 
he,  *  and  I  am  sailing  m  her  wake.  O  pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse  ! '  With  that,  I  tries  to  pray  in  my 
dream,  and  screams  instead,  and  wakes  myself.  O 
Mr.  Penfold,  do  tell  me,  have  you  got  any  news  of 
the  Proserpine  this  morning  ?  " 

**  What  is  that  to  you  ?  ^  inquired  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  who  had  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last 
query. 

**  What  is  it  to  me  I "  cried  Nancy,  firing  up ;  "  it 
is  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  it  is  to  you,  for  that 
matter." 

Penfold  explained,  timidly,  "  Sir,  Mrs.  Rouse  is 
my  landlady." 

"  Which  I  have  never  been  to  church  with  any 
man  yet  of  the  name  of  Rouse,  leastways,  not  in  my 
waking  hours,"  edged  in  the  lady. 

"  Miss  Rouse,  I  should  say,"  said  Penfold,  apol» 
ogiaing.  **  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  thought  Mrs.  might 
sound  better  in  a  landlady.  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  is  her  —  her  —  sweet- 
heart." 

**  Not  he.  Leastways,  he  is  only  on  trial,  after  a 
manner." 

"  Of  course,  sir  —  only  after  a  manner,"  added 
Penfold,  sadly  perplexed.  **  Miss  Rouse  is  incapa- 
ble of  anything  else.  But,  if  you  please  m'm,  I 
don't  presume  to  know  the  exact  relation  " ;  —  and 
then  witii  great  reserve  —  "  but,  you  know  you  are 
anxious  about  him." 

Miss  Rouse  8uifi*ed,  and  threw  her  nose  in  the  air, 


—  as  if  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  that  view  of  fSbm 

matter. 

''  Well,  inadam,"  says  Wardlaw,  «<  I  am  aotry  to 
say  I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  riiare  yofv 
anxiety,  for  I  have  got  £160,000  of  gold  in  the  sbipw 
You  might  inquire  at  Lloyd's.  Direct  her  there, 
Mr.  Penfold,  and  bring  me  my  letters." 

With  this  he  entered  his  inner  office,  sat  down* 
t9ok  out  a  golden  key,  opened  the  portrait  of  Helen, 
gazed  at  it,  kissed  it,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  pre- 
pared to  face  the  troubles  of  the  day. 

Penfold  brought  in  a  leathern  case,  like  an  enov- 
mous  bill-book :  it  had  thirty  vertical  compart 
ments :  and  the  names  of  various  cities  and  ee^ 
ports,  with  which  Wardlaw  and  Son  did  bosineM, 
were  printed  in  gold  letters  on  some  of  these  com- 
partments ;  on  others,  the  names  of  persons ;  and 
oi)  two  compartments,  the  word  "•  Miscelianeoos.* 
Michael  brought  this  machine  in,  filled  with  a  cat' 
respondenoe,  enough  to  break  a  man's  heart  to  look 
at. 

This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  Wardlaw's 
position.  He  durst  not  let  his  correspondence  be 
read,  and  'filtered,  in  the  outer  office :  he  opened 
the  whole  mass;  sent  some  back  into  the  ootor 
office :  then  touched  a  hand-bell,  and  a  man 
emei^ged  from  the  small  apartment  adjoining  hit 
own.  This  was  Mr.  Atkins,  his  shorthand  writer 
He  dictated  to  this  man  some  twenty  letters 
which  were  taken  down  in  shorthand ;  the  man  re 
tired  to  copy  them,  and  write  them  out  in  duplicate 
from  his  own  notes,  and  this  reduced  the  number  to 
seven :  these  Wardlaw  sat  down  to  write,  himael^ 
and  lock  up  the  coi>iea 

While  he  was  writing  them,  he  rec^ved  a  visitor 
or  two,  whom  he  despatched  as  quickly  as  his  let- 
ters. 

He  was  writing  his  last  letter,  when  he  heard  in 
the  outer  office  a  voice  he  thought  he  knew.  He 
^t  up  and  listened.  It  was  so.  Of  all  the  voices 
m  the  city,  this  was  the  one  it  most  dismayed  him 
to  hear,  in  his  office,  at  the  present  crisis. 

He  listened  on,  and  satisned  himself  that  a  fatal 
blow  was  coming.  He  then  walked  quietly  to  his 
table,  seated  himself,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
stroke  with  external  composure. 

Penfold  announced,  **  Mr.  Burtenshaw." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Wardlaw,  quietly. 

Mr.  Burtenshaw,  one  of  the  nmnagers  of  Mar- 
land's  bank,  came  in,  and  Wardlaw  motioned  him 
courteously  to  a  chair,  while  he  finished  his  letter, 
which  took  only  a  few  moments. 

While  he  was  sealing  it,  he  half  turned  to  his 
visitor,  and  said,  **No  bad  news?  Moriand's  is 
safe,  of  course." 

"  Well,"  said  Burtenshaw,  "  there  is  a  run  upon 
our  bank,  —  a  severe  one.  We  could  not  hope  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  panic. 

He  then,  after  an  uneasy  pause,  and  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  added, "  I  am  requested  by  the  other 
directors  to  assure  you  it  is  their  present  extremity 
alone,  that  —  in  short,  we  are  really  compelled  to 
beg  you  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  to  you  by 
the  bank." 

Wardlaw  showed  no  alarm,  but  great  snrpnse. 
This  was  clever;  for  he  felt  great  alarm,  and  no 
surprise. 

"The  £81,000,"  said  he.  "Why,  that  advance 
was  upon  the  freight  of  the  Proserpine.  Forty-five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold.  She  ought  to  be  here  by 
this  time.  She  is  in  the  Channel  at  this  moment, 
no  doubt." 
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^Excuse  me;  she  m  oTerdne,  and  the  nndei^ 
writen  uneasy.    I  have  made  inquiries.'' 

**  At  any  rate,  she  is  fully  insured,  and  you  hold 
the  policies.  Besides,  the  name  of  Wardlaw  on 
your  books  should  stand  for  bullion." 

Burtenshaw  shook  his  head.  **  Names  are  at  a 
discount  to-day,  sir.  We  can't  pay  vou  down  on 
the  counter.  Why,  our  depositors  look  cross  at 
Bank  of  En^^land  notes/* 

To'  an  inquiry,  half  ironical,  whether  the  mana- 
gers really  expected  him  to  find  £81,000  cash,  at  a 
few  hours'  notice,  Burtenshaw  replied,  sorrowfully, 
that  they  felt  for  his  difficulty  whilst  deploring  their 
own;  but  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  debt:  and,  in 
abort,  if  he  could  find  no  means  of  paying  it,  they 
must  suspend  payment  for  a  time,  and  issue  a  state- 
ment —  and  — 

He  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  Ward- 
law  did  it  for  him. 

^  And  ascribe  your  suspension  to  my  inability  to 
refund  this  advance  ?  "  said  he,  bitterly. 

'*I  am  afraid  that  is  the  construction  it  will 
bear." 

Wardlaw  rose,  to  intimate  he  had  no  more  to 


'^u 


burtenshaw,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  go 
without  some  clear  understanding.  *^  May  I  say  we 
shall  hear  from  you,  sir  ?  " 

♦♦Yes." 

And  so  they  wished  each  other  good  morning; 
and  Wardlaw  sank  into  his  chair. 

In  that  quiet  dialogue,  ruin  had  been  inflicted 
and  received  without  any  apparent  agitation;  ay, 
and  worse  than  ruin  —  exposure. 

Morland's  suspension,  on  account  of  money  lost 
by  Wardlaw  and  Son,  would  at  once  bring  old  Ward- 
law  to  London,  and  the  affairs  of  the  firm  would  be 
investigated,  and  the  son's  false  system  of  book- 
keeping be  discovered. 

lie  sat  stupefied  a  while,  then  put  on  his  hat,  and 
rushed  to  his  solicitor ;  on  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  a 
ffreat  talker,  who  told  him  there  was  a  rumor  the 
Shannon  was  lost -in  the  Pacific.  / 

At  this  he  nearly  fainted  in  the  street/  and  his 
friend  took  him  back  to  his  office  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  All  this  time  he  had  been  feigmug  anx- 
iety about  the  Proserpine,  and  concealing  his  real 
anxiety  about  the  Shannon.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
lost  sight  of  everything  in  the  world  now  but  Helen. 
fie  sent  old  Penfold  m  hot  haste  to  Lloyd's,  to  in- 
nuire  for  news  of  the  ship ;  and  then  he  sat  down 
sick  at  heart;  and  all  he  could  do  now  was  to  open 
her  portrait,  and  gaze  at  it  through  eyes  blinded 
with  tears.     Even  a  vague  rumor,  which  he  hoped 


Wardlaw  senior  entered  the  room. 

<*Good  morning,  Arthur,"  said  he.  ^'I've  got 
good  news  for  you." 

Arthur  was  quite  startled  by  an  announcement 
that  accorded  so  little  with  his  expectations. 

**  (rood  news  —  for  mef  said  he,  in  a  faint,  in- 
credulous tone. 

^*  Ay,  glorious  news !  Have  n't  you  been  anxious 
about  the  Shannon  ?  I  have ;  more  anxious  than  I 
would  own." 

Arthur  started  up.  ^  The  Shannon  1  God  bless 
you,  father." 

**  She  lies  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,"  roared  the 
old  man,  with  all  a  father's  pride  at  bringing  such 
eood  news.  *'  Why,  the  Rollestons  will  be  in  Lon- 
don at  2.15.     See,  here  is  his  telegram." 

At  this  moment,  in  ran  Penfold,  to  tell  them  that 
the  Shannon  was  up  at  Lloyd's,  had  anchored  off 
Liverpool  last  night 

There  was  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  the  happiest  man  in  London  —  for  a 
little  while. 

*'6ot  the  telegram  at  Elm-trees,  this  morning, 
and  came  up  by  the  first  express,"  said  Wardlaw 
senior. 

The  tel^;ram  was  firom  Sir  Edward  RoUeston. 
^* Reached  Liverpool  last  night;  toiU  be  at  Eustofij 
two-ffieen,** 

" Not  a  word  from  her!**  said  Arthur. 

**  O,  there  was  no  time  to  write ;  and  ladies  do 
not  use  the  telegram."  He  added,  slyly,  **  Perhaps 
she  thought  coming  in  person  would  do  as  well,  or 
better,  eh ! " 

**  But  why  does  he  telegraph  you  instead  of  me  ?  " 

*<  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
Yes,  I  do  know.  It  was  settled  months  ago  that  he 
and  Helen  should  come  to  me  at  Elm-trees,  so  I  was 
the  proper  person  to  telegraph.  I  '11  ^  and  meet 
them  at  the  station ;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  But,  I 
say,  Arthur,  have  you  seen  the  papers?  Bartley 
Brothers  obliged  to  wind  up.  Maple  and  Cox,  of 
Liverpool,  gone;  Atlantic  trading.  Terry  and 
Brown,  suspended.  International  credit  ^one.  Old 
friends,  some  of  theoe.  Hopley  and  Tim*ns,  rai]> 
way  contractors,  fail'od,  sir;  liabilities,  seven  hun- 
dred thousaTid  pounds  and  more." 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  pompously :  '<  1866  will 
long  hd  remembered  for  its  revelations  of  commer- 
ciaTm /rslity." 

'xle  old  gentleman,  on  this,  asked  his  son,  with 
excusable  vanity,  whether  he  had  done  ill  in  steering 
clear  of  speculation ;  he  then  cotigratulated  him  on 
having  listened  to  good  advice,  and  stuck  to  legiti- 
^mate  business.    '*  I  must  say,  Arthur,"  added  he^ 


might  be  false,  had  driven  all  his  commercial  msH  ^*  your  books  are  models  for  any  trading  firm. 


iHBuvres  out  of  him,  and  made  all  other  calamities 
seem  small. 

And  so  they  all  are  small,  compared  with  the 
death  of  the  creature  we  love. 

While  he  sat  thus,  in  a  stupor  of  fear  and  grief, 
he  heard  a  well-known  voice  in  the  outer  office; 
and,  next  after  Burtenshaw's,  it  was  the  one  that 
caused  him  the  most  apprehension.  It  was  his 
fikther's. 

Wardlaw  senior  rarely  visited  the  office  now; 
and  this  was  not  his  hour.  So  Arthur  knew  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  brought  him  up  to  town. 
And  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  panic,  and 
that  he  had  been  to  Morland's,  or  would  go  there 
in  course  of  the  day ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  more  prob- 
able that  he  had  abeady  heard  something,  ana  was 
\  to  investigate. 


Arthur  winced  in  secret,  under  this  praise,  for,  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  in  a  few  days  his  father  would 
discover  those  books  were  all  a  sham,  and  the  ac- 
counts a  fabrication. 

However,  the  unpleasant  topic  was  soon  interrupt- 
ed, and  effectually,  too ;  for  Michael  looked  in,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  on  his  benevolent  countenance, 
and  said,  ^Gentlemen,  such  an  arrival!  Here  is 
Miss  Rouse's  sweetheait;  th^C  she  dreamed  was 
drowned." 

**  What  is  the  man  to  me  ? ''  said  Arthur,  peevish- 
ly.   He  did  not  recognize  Wylie  under  that  titla 

<*  La,  Mr.  Arthur!  why  he  is  the  mate  of  the 
Proserpine,"  said  Penfold. 

»*Whatl  WyUe!  Joseph  Wylie?"  cried  Ar- 
thur, in  a  sudden  excitement,  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  previous  indifference. 
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^'What  18  that?"  cried  Wardl&w  senior;  *<the 
FroBerpine ;  show  him  in  at  once." 

Now  this  caused  Arthur  Wardlaw  considerable 
anzietj;  for  obvious  reasons  he  did  not  want  his 
father  and  this  sailor  to  exchange  a  word  togeth- 
er. However,  that  was  inevitable  now :  the  door 
opened,  and  the  bronzed  face  and  sturdv  figure  of 
Wylie,  clad  in  a  rough  pea-jacket,  came  slouching 
in. 

Arthur  went  hastily  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him 
an  expressive  look  of  warning,  even  while  he  wel- 
comed him  in  cordial  accents. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you  safe  home,"  said  Wardlaw  se- 
nior. 

"Thank  ye,  guv'nor,''  said  Wylie.  "Had  a 
squeak  for  it,  this  time." 

"  Where  is  your  ship  ?  " 

Wylie  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  "  Bottom  of 
the  Pacific." 

"  Good  heavens  I    What;  is  she  lost?  " 

"That  she  is,  sir:  foundered  at  sea,  1,200  miles 
firom  the  Horn,  and  more." 

"And  the  freight?  the  gold?"  put  in  Arthur, 
with  well-feigned  anxiety. 

"Not  an  ounce  saved,"  said  Wylie,  disconso- 
lately. "  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
gone  to  the  bottom." 

"  Good  heavens." 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "the  ship  encountered 
one  gale  after  another,  and  labored  a  good  deal,  first 
and  last;  and  we  all  say  her  seams  must  have 
opened ;  for  we  never  could  find  the  leak  that  sunk 
her,"  and  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  Arthur 
Wardlaw. 

"  No  matter  how  it  happened,"  siud  the  old  mer- 
chant :  "  are  we  insured  to  the  full ;  that  is  the  first 
question  ?  " 

"  To  the  last  shilling." 

"  Well  done,  Arthur." 

"  But  still  it  is  most  unlucky.  Some  weeks  must 
elapse  before  the  insurances  can  be  realized,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gold  was  paid  for  in  bills  at  short 
date." 

"  The  rest  in  cash  ?  " 

"  Cash  and  merchandise." 

"  Then  there  is  the  proper  margin.  Draw  on  my 
private  account,  at  the  Bank  of  Eneland." 

These  few  simple  words  showea  the  struggling 
young  merchant  a  way  out  of  all  his  difficuf 
ties. 

His  heart  leaped  so,  he  dared  not  reply,  lest  he 
should  excite  the  old  gentleman's  suspicions. 

But,  ere  he  could  well  draw  his  breath,  for  joy, 
came  a  freezer. 

"  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  sir." 

"  Bid  him  wait,"  said  Arthur  aloud,  ana  cast  a 
look  of  great  anxiety  on  Penfold,  which  the  poor  old 
man,  with  all  his  simplicity,  comprehended  well 
enough. 

"Burtenshaw,  from  Morland's.  What  does  he 
want  of  us  ?  "  said  Wardlaw  senior,  knitting  his 
brows. 

Arthur  turned  cold  all  over.  "Perhaps  to  ask 
me  not  to  draw  out  my  balance.  It  is  less  than  usu- 
al :  but  they  are  run  upon ;  and,  as  you  are  good 
^.nough  to  let  me  draw  on  you,  —  by  the  by,  pep- 
haps  you  will  sign  a  check  before  you  go  to  the 
station.'^ 

"  How  much  do  you  want?  " 

"1  really  don't  know,  till  I  have  consulted  Pen- 
Ibid  :  the  gold  was  a  laige  and  advantageous  pur- 
chase, sir. 


*'No  doubt;  no  doubt    111  give  you  my 
ture ;  and  you  can  fill  in  the  amount" 

He  drew  a  check  in  favor  of  Arthur  Waidlan 
signed  it,  and  left  him  to  fill  in  the  figures. 

He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarked  they 
would  barely  have  time  to  get  to  the  station. 

"  Good  Heavens!"  cried  Arthur;  "and  I  can'l 

fo.    I  must  leam  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  tlie 
^roserpine,  and  prepare  the  statement  at  once  &Kt 
the  underwriters." 

"  Well,  never  mind.    /  can  go." 

"  But  what  will  stiC  think  of  me  ?  I  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  welcome  her." 

"  I  '11  make  your  excuses." 

"  No,  no ;  say  nothing :  after  all,  it  was  yon  wbo 
received  the  tele^am :  so  vou  naturally  meet  her 
but  you  will  bnng  her  here,  father:  you  won't 
whisk  my  darling  down  to  Elm-trees,  till  you  have 
blest  me  with  the  sight  of  her." 

"  I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  fond  lover,"  said  old  Ward- 
law,  laughing,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves  to  ^. 

Arthur  went  to  the  door  with  him,  in  great  anxie- 
ty, lest  he  should  question  Burtenshaw :  but,  peer- 
ing into  the  outer  office,  he  observed  Burtenshaw 
was  not  there.  Michael  had  caught  bis  employer's 
anxious  look,  and  conveyed  the  Banker  into  the 
small  room,  where  the  shorthand  writer  was  at 
work.  But  Burtenshaw  was  one  of  a  stru^iling 
firm ;  to  him  every  minute  was  an  hour :  he  had  sat, 
fuming  with  impatience,  so  long  as  he  heard  talking 
in  the  inner  office ;  and,  the  moment  it  ceased,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  in :  so  that  he  opened 
the  side  door,  just  as  Warailaw  senior  was  passing 
through  the  centre  door. 

Instantly  Wardlaw  junior  whipped  before  him, 
to  hide  his  figure  from  his  retreating  father. 

Wylie  —  who  all  this  time  had  been  sitting  silent, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  and  quietly  puzzling 
out  the  game,  as  well  as  he  could  —  observed  this 
movement,  and  grinned. 

As  for  Arthur  Wardlaw,  he  saw  his  father  safe 
out,  then  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  walked  to  his 
office  table,  and  sat  aown,  and  began  to  fill  in  the 
check. 

Burtenshaw  drew  near,  and  said,  "I  am  in- 
structed to  say  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  on  ac- 
count will  be  accepted. 

Perhaps  if  this  proposal  had  been  made  a  few 
seconds  sooner,  the  ingenious  Arthur  would  have 
availed  himself  of  it :  but,  as  it  was,  he  preferred  to 
take  the  high  and  mighty  tone.  "I  decline  anv 
concession,"  said  he.  "  mr.  Penfold,  take  this  check 
to  the  Bank  of  Endand.  £  81,647  10^.  that  is  the 
amount,  capital  ana  interest,  up  to  noon  this  day : 
hand  the  sum  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  taking  his  receipt| 
or,  if  he  prefers  it,  pay  it  across  his  counter,  to  my 
credit     That  will  perhaps  arrest  the  run." 

Burtenshaw  stammered  out  his  thanks. 

Wardlaw  cut  him  short  "  Grood  morning,  nr,* 
said  he.  "I  have  business  of  importance,  €iood 
day  "  and  bowed  him  out 

"  This  is  a  Highflyer,"  thought  Burtenshaw. 

Wardlaw  then  opened  the  side  door,  and  called 
his  shorthand  writer. 

"Mr.  Atkins,  please  step  into  the  outer  office, 
and  don't  let  a  soul  come  in  to  me.  Mind,  I  am  oat 
fbr  the  day.  Except  to  Miss  Bolleston  and  her 
father." 

He  then  closed  all  the  doors,  and  sunk  exhausted 
into  a  chair,  muttering,  "  Thank  Heaven !     I  have 

t  rid«.of  them  all  for  an  hour  or  twa    Ntno^ 

ylie." 
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Wylie  leemsd  in  no  hvany  to  enter  upon  the  re- 
qmred  subject 

Said  he,  evasively,  "  Why,  guv'nor,  it  se^ms 
to  me  you  are  among  the  briers  here,  your- 
self." 

.  ^  Nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  have  managed  your 
work  cleverly.  Come,  tell  me  all,  before  we  are 
interrupted  again." 

"Tell  ye  Ml  about  it  I  Why  there's  part  on't, 
I  am  afraid  to  think  on;  let  alone  talk  about 
it" 

'*  Spare  me  your  scruples,  and  give  me  your 
ftcts,"  said  Wardlaw,  coldly.  **  First  of  all,  did 
you  succeed  in  shifting  the  bullion  as  agreed?" 

The  sailor  appeared  relieved  by  this  question. 

*^  O,  that  is  all  right,"  said  he.  *^  I  cot  the  bullion 
■afe  aboard  the  Shannon,  marked  for  lead." 

**  And  the  lead  on  board  the  Proserpine  ?  " 

^  Ay,  shipped  as  bullion." 

•*  Without  suspicion  ?  " 

"Not  quite." 

"  Great  Heaven !    Who  ?  " 

**  One  clerk  at  the  shipping  agent* s  scented  some- 
thing queer,  I  think.  James  Seaton.  That  was  the 
name  he  went  by.** 

"  Could  he  prove  anything?" 

** Nothing.  He  knew  nothing  for  certain;  and 
what  he  suessed  won*t  never  be  Known  in  England 
now."    And  Wylie  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance  Wardlaw  looked 
ffrave,  and  took  a  note  of  that  clerk's  name.  Then 
he  begged  Wylie  to  go  on.  ^  Give  me  all  the 
details,'" said  he.  "  Leave  me  to  judge  their  relative 
Talue.    You  scuttled  the  ship  ?  " 

"Don't  say  that!  don't  sav  thatl"  cried  Wylie, 
in  a  low  but  eager  voice.  "  Stone  walls  have  ears." 
Then  rather  more  loudly  than  was  necessary, "  Ship 
sprung  a  leak,  that  neither  the  captain,  nor  I,  nor 
anylx^v  could  find,  to  stop.  Me  and  my  men,  we 
all  think  her  seams  opened,  with  stress  of  weather." 
Then,  lowering  his  voice  again,  **  Try  and  see  it  as 
we  do ;  and  don't  you  ever  use  such  a  word  as  that 
what  come  out  of  your  lips  just  now.  We  pumped 
her  hard ;  but  't  waru't  no  use.  She  filled,  and  we 
had  to  take  to  the  boats." 

**  Stop  a  moment.  Was  there  any  suspicion  ex- 
cited?'^ 

M  Not  among  the  crew :  and,  suppose  there  was, 
I  could  talk  'em  all  over,  or  buy  'em  all  over,  what 
few  of  'em  is  left.  I  've  got  'em  all  with  me  in  one 
house :  and  they  are  all  square,  don't  you  fear." 

'♦  Well,  but  you  said  *  among  the  crew  1 '  Whom 
else  can  we  have  to  fear  ?  " 

"Why,  nobody.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  down  on  me ;  but  what  does  that  mat- 
ter now?" 

"  It  matters  greatly, — it  matters  terribly.  Who 
was  this  passenger  ?  " 

**  He  called  himself  the  Reverend  John  Hazel 
He  suspected  something  or  other;  and  what  with 
listening  here,  and  watching  there,  he  judged  the 
ship  was  never  to  see  England,  and  I  always  fiincied 
he  told  the  lady." 

•«  What,  was  there  a  lady  there  ?  " 

"  Ay,  worse  luck,  sir ;  and  a  pretty  girl  she  was : 
coming  home  to  England  to  die  of  consumption ;  so 
our  Buigeon  told  me." 

'  "  Well,  never  mind  her.  The  cleigyman !  This 
fills  me  with  anxiety.  A  clerk  suspecting  us  at 
Sydney,  and  a  passenger  suspecting  us  in  the  vessel. 
There  are  two  witnesses  against  us  already." 

••No;  only  one." 


"  How  ^oyon  make  that  out  ?  ** 

"  Why,  Wlute's  clerk  and  the  parson,  they  was 
one  man." 

Wardlaw  stared  in  utter  amazement 

"  Don't  ye  believe  me  ?  "  said  Wylie.  "  I  tefl  ye 
that  there  clerk  boarded  us  under  an  alias.  He 
had  shaved  off  his  beard ;  but,  bless  your  heart,  I 
knew  him  directly." 

"He  came  to  verify  his  suspicions,"  suggested 
Wardlaw,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Not  he.  He  came  for  love  of  the  sick  girl,  and 
nothing  else;  and  you'll  never  see  either  him  or 
her,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  conceal  nothing.  Facts 
must  be  faced." 

"  That  is  too  true,  sir.  Well,  we  abandoned  her, 
and  took  to  the  boats.    I  commanded  one." 

"  And  Hudson  the  other? " 

"Hudson I    No." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  and  what  has  become  of 
him?" 

"What  has  become  of  Hudson?"  said  Wylie, 
with  a  start  "  There  *s  a  question  I  And  not  a 
drop  to  wet  my  lips,  and  warm  my  heart  Is  this  a 
tale  to  tell,  dry  ?  Can't  ye  spare  a  drop  of  brandy 
to  a  poor  devil  that  has  earned  ye  £150,000,  and 
risked  his  life,  and  wrecked  his  soul,  to  do  it  ?  " 

Wardlaw  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  on  him,  but 
got  up,  and  speedily  put  a  bottle  of  old  brandy,  a 
tumbler,  and  a  caraffe  of  water,  on  the  table  before 
him. 

Wyhe  drank  a  wine-glassful  neat,  and  gave  a 
sort  of  sigh  of  satisfaction.  And  then  ensued  a 
dialogue,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  the  brave  man 
was  agitated,  and  the  timid  man  was  cool  and  col- 
lected. But  one  reason  was,  the  latter  had  not 
imagination  enough  to  realize  things  unseen,  though 
he  had  caused  them. 

Wylie  told  him  how  Hudson  ffot  to  the  bottle, 
and  would  not  leave  the  ship.  "I  think  I  see  him 
now,  with  his  cutlass  in  one  hand,  and  his  rum 
bottle  in  the  other,  and  the  waves  running  over  his 
poor,  silly  face,  as  she  went  down.  Poor  Hiram  1 
he  and  I  had  made  many  a  trip  together,  before  we 
took  to  this." 

And  Wylie  shuddered,  and  took  another  gulp  at 
the  brandv. 

While  he  was  drinking  to  drown  the  picture, 
Wardlaw  was  calmly  reflecting  on  the  bare  fact 
"  Hum,"  said  he,  "  we  must  use  that  circumstance. 
1 11  get  it  into  the  journals.  Heroic  captain.  Went 
down  with  the  ship.  Who  can  suspect  Hudson  in 
the  teeth  of  such  a  fact?  Now,  pray  go  on,  my 
good  Wvlie.    The  boats  I" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  had  the  surgeon,  and  ten  men,  and 
the  lady's  maid,  on  board  the  long-boat ;  and  there 
was  the  parson,  the  sick  lady,  and  five  sailors  aboard 
the  cutter.  We  sailed  together,  till  night,  steering 
for  Juan  Fernandez,  then  a  fog  came  on  and  we 
lost  sight  of  the  cutter,  and  I  altered  my  mind  and 
judeed  it  best  to  beat  to  win'ard,  and  get  into  the 
track  of  ships.  Which  we  did,  and  were  nearly 
swamped  in  a  sou'wester;  but  by  good  luck,  a 
Yankee  whaler  picked  us  up,  and  took  us  to  Buenos 
A}Te8,  where  we  shipped  for  England,  what  was 
left  of  us,  only  four,  besides  myself;  but  I  got  the 
signatures  of  the  others  to  mv  tale  of  the  wreck.  It 
is  all  as  s<^uare  as  a  die,  I  tell  you." 

"Well  done.  Well  done.  But  stop  I  the  other 
boat,  with  that  sham  parson  on  boani,  who  knows 
all.     She  will  be  picked  up,  too,  perhaps." 

"  There  is  no  cnance  of  diat    She  was  out  of  the 
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tracki  of  trade ;  and,  1 1]  tell  ye  the  truth,  but.** 
He  poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  brandj,  and  drank 
a  part  of  it ;  and,  now,  for  the  first  time,  hb  hand 
trembled  as  he  lifled  the  glaai  -^  *'  Some  fool  had 
put  the  main  of  her  provisions  aboard  the  long-boat; 
that  is  what  sticks  to  me,  and  won't  let  me  sleep. 
We  took  a  chance,  but  we  did  n't  give  one.  I  thins 
I  told  you  there  was  a  woman  aboard  the  cutter, 
that  sick  girl,  sir.  O,  but  it  was  hard  lines  for  her, 
poor  thing!  I  see  her  fiice,  pale  and  calm;  O 
Lord,  so  {mle  and  calm ;  ever^  niffht  of  my  life ;  she 
kneeled  aboard  the  cutter  with  her  white  hands  a 
clasped  together,  praying." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  all  very  shocking,"  said  Ward- 
law;  **but,  then,  you  know,  if  they  had  escaped, 
they  would  have  exposed  us.  Believe  me,  it  b  all 
for  the  best." 

Wylie  looked  at  him  with  wonder.  "  Ay,"  said 
he,  fliter  staring  at  him  in  wonder;  ^*you  can  sit 
here  at  your  ease,  and  doom  a  ship  and  risk  her 
people's  lives:  but,  if  you  had  to  do  it,  and  see  it, 
and  then  lie  awake  thinking  of  it,  you  'd  wish  all 
the  gold  on  earth  had  been  in  hell,  before  you  put 
your  hand  to  such  a  piece  of  work." 

Wardlaw  smiled  a  ghastly  smile.  "In  short," 
said  he,  "  you  don't  mean  to  take  the  three  thou- 
sand pounds  I  pay  you  for  this  little  job." 

*'  O  ves,  I  do ;  but,  for  all  the  gold  in  Victoria, 
I  would  n't  do  such  a  job  again.  And,  you  mark 
m^  words,  sir,  yre  shall  get  the  money,  and  nobody 
will  ever  be  the  wiser."  Wardlaw  rubbed  his  han<& 
complacently:  his  egotism,  coupled  with  his  want 
of  imagination,  nearly  blinded  him  to  everything  but 
the  pecuniary  feature  of  the  business.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued Wylie,  "  we  shall  never  thrive  on  it.  We 
have  sunk  a  good  ship,  and  we  have  as  good  as  mur- 
dered a  poor  dying  girl." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  fool  I "  cried  Wardlaw, 
losing  his  sang  froid  in  a  moment,  for  he  heard  some- 
body at  the  door. 

It  open&i,  and  there  stood  a  military  figure  in  a 
travelling  cap,  —  General  Bolleston. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

As  some  eggs  have  actually  two  yolks,  so  Arthur 
Wardlaw  had  two  hearts ;  and  at  sight  of  Helen's 
father,  the  baser  one  ceased  to  beat  for  a  while. 

He  ran  to  General  Rolleston,  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  England  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  the  stately 
soldier  returned  his  grasp  in  kind. 

"  Is  Helen  with  you,  sir  ?  "  siud  Wardlaw,  making 
a  movement  to  ^  to  the  door :  for  he  thought  she 
must  be  outside  in  the  cab. 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  General  Rolleston. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  cruel  father  of 
mine  has  broken  his  promise,  and  carried  her  off  to 
Elm-trees  I" 

At  this  moment  Wardlaw  senior  returned,  to  tell 
Arthur  he  had  been  just  too  late  to  meet  the  RoUes- 
tons.  "O,  here  he  is!"  said  he;  and  there  were 
fireshgreetings* 

♦*  Well,  but,"  said  Arthur,  "  where  is  Helen ! " 

"  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  that  aaestion," 
said  Rolleston,  gravely.  "I  telegraphea  you  at 
Elm-trees,  thinking  of  course  she  would  come  with 
you  to  meet  me  at  the  station.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  a  few  hours ;  but  her  not  coming  makes  me 
uneasy,  for  her  heidth  was  declining  when  she  left 


me.    How  is  my  childf  Mr.  Wardlaw  ?    Baaj  tdl 

me  the  truth." 

Both  the  WardlawB  lodced  at  one  another,  sod 
at  General  Bolleston,  and  the  elder  Wardlaw  said 
there  was  certainly  some  misunderstanding  hera^ 
*'  We  fully  believed  that  your  daughter  was  oomiii^ 
home  with  you  in  the  Shannon." 

**Come  home  with  me?  Why,  of  oooise  boL 
She  sailed  three  weeks  before  me.  Good  Heaveoal 
Has  she  not  arrived  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  old  Wardlaw  "  we  have  neithet 
seen  nor  heard  of  her."  ' 

'<  Whv,  what  ship  did  she  sail  in  ?  **  said  Artlur. 

^  In  the  Proserpine." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  fixed  on  the  speaker  a  (^ 
full  of  horror ;  his  jaw  fell ;  a  livid  pallor  spread 
over  his  features ;  he  echoed  in  a  hoarse  whuper, 
^*'  the  Proserpine  I "  and  turned  his  scared  eyee  npoa 
Wylie,  who  was  himself  leaning  against  the  wall, 
his  stalwart  frame  beginning  to  tremble. 

"  The  sick  girl,"  murmured  Wylie,  and  a  cold 
sweat  gathered  on  his  brow. 

General  Bolleston.  looked  firom  one  to  another 
with  strange  misgivines,  which  soon  deepened  into 
a  sense  of  some  terriue  calamity ;  for  now  a  strow 
convulsion  swelled  Arthur  Wardlaw's  heart;  hia 
face  worked  fearfully ;  and  with  a  sharp  and  sudden 
cry,  he  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  his  fiither's 
arm  alone  prevented  him  fh>m  sinking  like  a  dead 
man  on  the  floor.  Yet  though  crushed  and  help* 
less,  he  was  not  insensible ;  that  blessing  was  denied 
him. 

General  Bolleston  implored  an  explanation. 

Wylie,  with  downcast  and  averted  face,  began  to 
stammer  a  few  disconnected  and  unintelligible 
words;  but  old  Wardlaw  silenced  him  and  said§ 
with  much  feeling,  "  Let  none  but  a  father  tell  him. 
My  poor,  poor  mend,  —  The  Proserpine  I  How 
can  I  say  it  ?  " 

"  Lost  at  sea,"  groaned  Wylie. 

At  these  fatal  words  the  old  warrior's  countenance 
grew  rigid ;  his  large,  bony  hands  gripped  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned,  and  were  white 
with  their  own  convulsive  fi>rce ;  and  he  bowed  lua 
head  under  the  blow,  without  one  word. 

His  was  an  agony  too  great  and  mute  to  be  spo- 
ken to ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken 
only  by  the  hysterical  moans  of  the  miserable  plot- 
ter, who  had  drawn  down  this  calamity  on  his  own 
head.  He  was  in  no  state  to  be  left  alone ;  and 
even  the  bereaved  father  found  pit^  in  his  desolate 
heart  for  one  who  loved  his  lost  child  so  well ;  and 
the  two  old  men  took  him  home  between  them,  in  a 
helpless  and  pitiable  condition. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

But  this  utterproetration  of  his  confederate  be* 
gan  to  alarm  Wylie,  and  rouse  him  to  exertion. 
Certainly,  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  would  have  undone  it  and  forfeited  his  £  8,000 
in  a  moment,  if  he  could.  But,  as  he  could  not 
undo  the  crime,  he  was  all  the  more  determined  to 
reap  the  reward.  Why,  that  £  8,000,  for  aught  ha 
knew,  was  the  price  of  his  soul ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  let  his  soul  go  gratis. 

He  finished  the  rest  of  the  brandy,  and  went  after 
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hn  men,  to  keep  €bem  tarue  to  him  by  promises ;  bat 
the  next  day  he  came  to  the  office  m  Fenchurch 
Street,  and  asked  anxiously  for  Wardlaw.  Ward- 
law  had  not  arrived.  He  waited,  but  the  merchant 
neyer  came ;  and  Michael  told  him,  with  consider- 
able anxiety,  that  this  was  the  first  time  his  yoong 
master  had  missed  coming  this  five  years. ^ 

In  course  of  the  day,  several  underwriters  came 
in,  with  long  faces,  to  verify  the  report  which  had 
now  reached  Lloyd's,  that  the  Proserpine  had  foun- 
dered at  sea. 

**It  is  too  true,"  said  Michael;  *^and  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  here  has  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He 
was  mate  of  the  ship,  ^ntlemen." 

Upon  this,  «sach  visitor  questioned  Wylie,  and 
Wvlie  returned  the  same  smooth  answer  to  all  in- 

auiries :  one  heavy  gale  after  another  had  so  tried 
\ie  ship  that  her  seams  had  opened,  and  let  in  more 
water  than  all  the  exertions  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers could  discharge ;  at  last,  they  had  taken  to  the 
boats ;  the  lone-lxMit  had  been  picked  up :  the  cut- 
ter had  never  been  heard  of  since. 

They  nearly  all  asked  after  the  ship's  log. 

^*  I  have  got  it  safe  at  home,"  said  he.  It  was  in 
fais  pocket  aU  tiie  time. 

Some  asked  him  where  the  other  survivon  were. 
He  told  them  five  had  shipped  on  board  the  Maria, 
and  three  were  with  him  at  Poplar,  one  disabled  by 
tlie  hardships  th^y  had  all  endured. 

One  or  two  complained  angrily  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
absence  at  such  a  time. 

"Well,  good  genUemen,"  said  Wylie,  "111  tell 
ye.  Mr.  Warsaw's  sweetheart  was  aboard  the 
ship.  He  is  a'most  ^broken-heartedv  He  vallied 
her  more  than  all  the  gold,  that  you 'may  take  your 
oath  on." 

This  stroke,  coming  from  a  rough  fellow  in  a  pea- 
jacket,  who  looked  as  simple  as  he  was  cunning, 
silenced  remonstrance,  and  went  fitr  to  disarm  sus- 
picion; and  so  pleased  Michael  Penfold,  that  he 
said,  ^  Mr.  Wylie,  yon  are  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness, would  yon  mind  going  to  Mr.  WardlaVs 
house,  and  askins  what  we  are  to  do  next  ?  1 11 
give  you  his  address,  and  a  line,  beg||ging  him  to 
make  an  effort  and  see  you.  Business  is  the  heart's 
beet  ointment    £h,  dear  Mr.  Wylie,  I  have  known 

Sief  too ;  and  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  when 
ey  sent  my  poor  son  away,'but  for  business,  espe- 
cially the  summing-up  of  long  columns,  Stc." 

Wylie  called  at  the  house  m  Russell  Square,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  servant  shook  his  head.  **You  can't  see 
him  ;  he  is  very  ill." 

"Very  ill,"  said  Wylie.  "I'm  sorry  for  that. 
Well,  but  I  sha'n't  make  him  any  worse ;  and  Mr. 
Penfold  says  I  must  see  him.  It  is  very  particular, 
I  tell  you.  He^  won't  thank  you  for  relfusing  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it." 

He  said  this  very  seriously;  and  the  servant, 
aft«r  a  short  hesitation,  begged  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  passage  a  moment  £fe  then  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, and  shortly  reappeared,  holding  the  door 
open.  Out  came,  not  Wardlaw  junior,  but  Ward- 
law  senior. 

"  My  son  is  in  no  jcondition  to  receive  you,"  said 
he,  gravely ;  "  but  I  am  at  your  service.  What  is 
your  business  ?  " 

Wylie  was  taken  off  his  guard,  and  stammered 
ont  something  about  the  Shannon. 

"  The  Shannon  I  What  have  yon  to  do  with 
her  ?    You  belonged  to  the  Proserpine." 

<*  Ay,  sir ;  but  I  had  his  orders  to  ship  forty  chests 


of  lead  and  smelted  copper  on  board  the  Shan- 
non." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  Mr.  Wardlaw  waa 
particular  about  them,  and  I  feel  responsible  likoi 
having  shipped  them  aboard  another  vessel." 

"  Have  you  not  the  captain's  receipt?  " 

"  That  1  have,  sir,  at  home.  But  you  could  hard- 
ly read  it  for  salt  water."( 

"  Well,"  said  Wardlaw  senior,  "  I  will  direct  our 
agent  at  Liverpool  to  look  after  them,  and  send 
them  up  at  once  to  my  cellars  in  Fenchurch  Street 
Forty  chests  of  lead  and  copper,  I  think  you  said." 
And  he  took  a  note  of  this  directly.  Wylie  was 
not  a  little  discomfited  at  this  unexpected  turn 
things  had  taken ;  but  he  held  his  tongue  now,  for 
fear  of  making  bad  worse.  Wardlaw  senior  went 
on  to  say  that  he  should  have  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  his  old  age 
and  failing  health. 

This  announcement  made  Wylie  perspire  with 
anxiety,  and  his  three  thousand  pounds  seemed  to 
melt  away  from  him. 

"But  never  mind,"  said  old  Wardlaw;  "I  am 
very  glad  yon  came.  In  fact,  ^n  are  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  My  poor  afiiicted  friend  has  asked 
after  you  several  times.  Be  good  enough  to  follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
sat  the  sad  father  in  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  calm, 
unfathomable  sorrow. 

Another  gentleman  stood  upon  the  rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  waiting  for  Mr.  Wardlaw ;  this  waa 
the  family  physician,  who  had  just  come  down  from 
Arthur^s  bedroom,  and  had  entered  by  another 
door  through  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  Wardlaw,  anxiously,  "  what 
is  your  report  ?  " 

"  Not  so  good  as  I  could  wish ;  but  nothing  to  ex- 
cite immediate  alarm.  Overtaxed  brain,  sir ;  weak- 
ened and  unable  to  support  this  calamity.  How- 
ever, we  have  reduced  the  fever ;  the  symptoms  of 
delirium  have  been  checked,  and  I  think  we  shall 
escape  brain  fever  if  he  is  kept  quiet.  I  could  not 
have  said  as  much  this  morning." 

The  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to 
call  next  morning;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Wardlaw  turned  to  General  Rolleston,  and  said, 
"  Here  if  Wylie,  sir.  Come  forward,  my  man,  and 
speak  to  the  General,  He  wants  to  know  if  you 
can  point  out  to  him  on  the  chart  the  very  spot 
where  the  Proserpine  was  lost?" 

"  WeU,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  I  think  1  could." 

The  great  chart  of  the  Pacific  was  then  spread 
out  upon  the  table,  and  rarely  has  a  chart  been  ex- 
amined as  this  was,  with  the  bleeding  heart  as  well 
as  the  straining  eye. 

The  rough  sailor  became  an  oracle;  the  others 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  followed  his  brown  finger 
on  the  chart  vith  fearful  interest 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  mer- 
chant, for  there  was  something  on  his  mind  that 
made  him  avoid  speaking  directly  to  General  Rol- 
leston, "  When  we  came  out  of  Sydney,  the  wind 
being  south  and  by  west,  Hudson  took  the  north- 
erly course,  instead  of  running  through  Cook's 
Straits.  The  weather  freshened  from  the  same 
quarter,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  another,  by 
when  we  were  a  month  out,  she  was  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  nor^ard  of  her  true  course.  But  that 
wasn't  all;  when  the  leak  gained  on  us,  Hudson 
ran  the  ship  three  hundred  miles  by  my  reckoning 
to  the  noraist;  and,  I  remember,  the  day  befiira 
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alie  fbandered,  Le  told  me  she  n  as  in  latitude  forty, 
and  Easter  Island  bearing  due  north." 

*^  Here  is  the  spot,  then/'  said  General  Bolleston, 
and  placed  hb  fin^r  on  the  spot 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  addressing  the  merchant ; 
**  but  she  ran  about  eighty-five  miles  after  that,  on 
a  northerly  course  —  no  —  wind  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  —  and  being  deep  in  the  water^  she  'd  make 
lee  way, — say  eighty-two  miles,  nor'east  by  east." 

The  General  took  eighty-two  miles  off  the  scale, 
with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  set  out  that  distance  on 
the  chart  He  held  the  instrument  fixed  on  the 
point  thus  obtained. 

Wylie  eyed  the  point,  and  after  a  moment's  con- 
•ideration,  nodded  his  head. 

**  There,  or  thereabouts,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  at  the  merchant 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  two  old  men  examined 
the  speck  pricked  on  the  map,  as  if  it  were  the  wa- 
ters covering  the  Proserpine. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  RoUeston,  **  trace  the  course  of 
the  boats  " ;  and  he  handed  Wylie  a  pencil. 

The  sailor  slowly  averted  his  head,  but  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  traced  two  lines,  the 
one  short  and  straight,  running  nearly  northeast 
••  That 's  the  way  the  cutter  headed  when  we  lost 
her  in  the  night" 

The  other  line  ran  parallel  to  the  first  for  half  an 
inch,  then  turning,  bent  backwards,  and  ran  due 
south. 

"  This  was  our  course,"  said  Wylie, 

General  RoUeston  looked  up,  and  said,  "Why 
did  you  desert  the  cutter  ? " 

The  mate  looked  at  old  Wardlaw,  and,  afler 
tome  hesitation,  replied,  *^  Afler  we  lost  si^ht  of 
her,  the  men  with  me  declared  that  we  could  not 
reach  either  Juan  Fernandez  or  Valparaiso  with 
our  stock  of  provisions,  and  insisted  on  standing 
for  the  sea-track  of  Australian  liners  between  the 
Horn  and  Sydney." 

This  explanation  was  received  in  dead  silence. 
Wylie  fidgeted,  and  his  eye  wandered  round  the 
room. 

General  RoUeston  applied  his  compasses  to  the 
chart.  **I  find  that  the  Proserpine  was  not  one 
thousand  miles  from  Easter  Island.  Why  did  you 
not  make  for  that  land  ?  " 

"  We  had  no  charts,  sir,"  said  Wylie  to  the  mer- 
chant, *<  and  I  'm  no  navigator." 

'*!  see  no  land  laid  down  hereaway,  northeast  of 
the  spot  where  the  ship  went  down." 

"iNo,"  replied  Wylie,  "that's  what  the  men 
said  when  they  made  me  'bout  ship." 

"  Then  why  did  you  lead  the  way  northeast  at 
•11?" 

"  I  'm  no  navigator,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 

He  then  suddenly  stammered  out,  "Ask  my 
men  what  we  went  through.  Why,  sir  (to  Ward- 
law),  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  alive,  and  sit 
here  talking  to  you  about  this  cursed  business.  And 
nobody  offers  me  a  drop  of  anything." 

Wardlaw  poured  him  out  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
His  brown  hand  trembled  a  little,  and  he  gulped 
the  wine  down  like  water. 

General  RoUeston  gave  Mr.  Wardlaw  a  look,  and 
Wylie  was  dismissed.  He  slouched  down  the  street 
aU  in  a  cold  perspiration ;  but  still  eUnging  to  his 
three  thousand  pounds,  though  smaU  was  now  his 
hope  of  ever  seeing  it 

When  he  was  gone  General  RoUeston  paced  that 
large  and  gloomy  room  in  silence.  Wardlaw  eyed 
him  with  the  greatest  interest,  but  avoided  speaking 


to  him.    At  last  he  stopped  short,  and  stood  erae^ 
as  veterans  halt,  and  pomted  down  at  the  chart 

"  I'U  start  at  once  for  that  spot,"  said  he.  ^'Il 
go  in  the  next  ship  bound  to  Valparaiso,  there  I'D 
charter  a  small  vessel,  and  ransack  those  watera  fat 
some  trace  of  my  poor  lost  girl." 

"  Can  you  think  of  no  better  way  than  that?" 
said  old  Wardlaw,  gently,  and  with  a  slight  tone  d 
reproach. 

"  No,  —  not  at  this  moment  O  yes,  by  the  fajj 
the  Greyhound  and  Preadnought  are  goin^  ont  to 
survey  the  islands  of  the  Pacinc.  I  have  interest 
enough  to  get  a  berth  in  the  Greyhound." 

"  What  1  go  in  a  Government  ship !  under  the 
orders  of  a  man,  under  the  orders  of  another  man, 
under  the  orders  of  a  Board.  Why,  if  you  heard  our 
poor  girl  was  aUve  upon  a  rock,  the  Dreadnou^ 
would  be  sure  to  run  up  a  bunch  of  red-tape  to  the 
fore  that  moment  to  recall  the  Greyhound,  and  the 
Greyhound  would  go  back.  No,"  said  he,  rising  sod- 
denly,  and  confronting  the  General,  and  wiui  tl» 
color  mounting  for  once  in  his  saUow  face,  **  Too 
sail  in  no  bottom  but  one  freighted  by  Wardlaw  and 
Son,  and  the  captain  shall  be  under  no  orders  bat 
yours.  We  have  bought  the  steam  sloop  Spring- 
bok, seven  hundred  tons.  I  '11  victual  her  for  a  year, 
man  her  well,  and  you  shall  go  out  in  her  in  les 
than  a  week.    I  give  you  my  hand  on  that" 

They  grasped  hands. 

But  this  sudden  warmth  and  tenderness  coming 
from  a  man  habitually  cold,  overpowered  the  stoat 
General.  "  What,  sir,"  he  faltered ;  "  your  own  soa 
lies  in  danger,  yet  your  heart  goes  so  with  me  — 
such  goodness  —  it  is  too  much  for  me." 

"  No,  no,"  faltered  the  merchant,  affected  in  hk 
turn ;  "  it  is  nothin?.  Your  poor  girl  was  coming 
home  in  that  cursed  ship  to  marry  my  son.  Yea, 
he  lies  iU  for  love  of  her ;  God  help  him  and  me 
too ;  but  you  most  of  all.  Don't,  General ;  don't  I 
We  have  got  work  to  do ;  we  must  be  brave,  air ; 
brave  I  say,  and  compose  ourselves.  Ah,  my  fnend, 
you  and  I  are  of  one  age ;  and  this  is  a  heavy  blow 
for  us  :  and  we  are  friends  no  more ;  it  has  made  vm 
brothers :  she  was  to  be  my  child  as  well  as  yours  ; 
weU  now  she  is  my  chUd,  and  our  hearts  they  bleed 
together."  At  this,  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  two 
stout  old  men  embraced  one  another  Uke  two  woo^ 
en,  and  cried  together  a  Uttle* 

But  that  was  soon  over  with  such  men  as  these. 
They  sat  together  and  plunged  into  the  details  of 
the  expedition,  and  they  Ulked  themselves  into 
hope.  ^ 

in  a  week  the  Springbok  steamed  down  the 
Channel  on  an  errand  inspired  by  love  not  reason  { 
to  cross  one  mighty  ocean,  and  grope  for  a  lost 
daughter  in  another. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

We  return  to  the  cutter,  and  her  living  freight 
Afler  an  anxious,  but  brief  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  their  best  chance  was  to  traverse  as 
many  mUes  of  water  as  possible,  while  the  wind  was 
fair ;  by  this  means  they  would  increase  their  small 
chance  of  being  picked  up,  and  also  of  falling  in 
with  land,  and  would,  at  all  events,  saU  into  a  love- 
ly cUmate,  where  intense  cold  was  unknown,  and 
gsiles  of  wind  uncommon. 

Mr.  Hazel  advised  them  to  choose  a  skipper,  and 
give  him  absolute  power,  especiaUy  over  the  pro- 
visions.    They  assented  to  this.    He  then  reooin> 
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meudel  Cooper  for  tbat  pest  But  they  bad  not  fath- 
^omed  the  fiterling  yirtues  .of  that  taciturn  seaman  ; 
1k>  they  ofiVred  the  command  to  Welch,  instead. 

"  Me  put  myself  over  Sam  Cooper ! "  said  he ; 
**  not  likely." 

Then  tlieir  choice  fell  upon  Michael  Morgan. 
The  other  sailors'  names  were  Prince,  Fenner,  and 
Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Hazel  urged  Morgan  to  put  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers on  short  allowance  at  once,  viz.  two  bis- 
cuits a  day,  and  four  table-spoonsful  of  water :  but 
Morgan  was  a  common  sailor;  he  could  not  see 
clearly  very  far  ahead ;  and,  moreover,  his  own  ap- 
petite counteracted  this  advice  ;  he  dealt  out  a 
pound  of  biscuit  and  an  ounce  of  ham  to  each  per- 
son, night  and  morning,  and  a  pint  of  water  in 
coorse  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  his  share  of  the  ham,  and 
begged  Miss  RoUeston  so  earnestly,  not  to  touch  it, 
that  she  yielded  a  silent  compliance. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sailors  were  all  in  good 
Btpirits,  though  the  provisions  were  now  very  low. 
They  even  sang,  and  spun  yams.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

On  the  fiflh  day  Morgan  announced  that  he 
could  only  serve  out  one  biscuit  per  day  :  and  this 
sudden  decline  caused  some  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm. 

Next  day,  the  water  ran  so  low,  that  only  a  tea- 
spoonful  was  served  out  night  and  morning. 

There  were  murmura  and  forebodings. 

In  all  heavy  trials  and  extremities  some  man  or 
other  reveals  great  Qualities,  that  were  latent  in 
him,  apr,  hidden  firom  himself.  And  this  general  ob- 
servation was  verified  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  many  other 
crises.    Hazel  came  out 

He  encouraged  the  men,  out  of  his  multifarious 
stores  of  learning.  He  related  at  length  stories  of 
wrecks  and  suffering  at  sea;  which,  though  they 
had  long  been  in  print,  were  most  of  them  new  to 
these  {)oor  fellows.  He  told  them,  among  the  rest, 
what  the  men  of  the  Bona  l)ea,  waterlogged  at  sea, 
had  suffered,  —  twelve  days  without  any  food  but  a 
rat  and  a  kitten,  —  yet  had  all  survived.  He  gave 
them  some  details  of  the  Wager,  the  Grosvenor, 
toe  Corbin,  the  Medusa;  but,  above  all,  a  most 
minute  account  of  the  Bounty,  and  Bligh's  wonder- 
ful voyage  in  an  open  boat,  short  of  provisions. 
He  moralized  on  this,  and  showed  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers it  was  discipline  and  self-denial  from  the  first, 
that  had  enabled  those  hungry  spectres  to  survive, 
and  to  traverse  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
of  water,  in  those  very  seas ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  rough  weather. 

By  these  means  he  diverted  their  minds  in  some 
degree  from  their  own  calamity,  and  taught  them 
the  lesson  they  most  needed. 

The  poor  fellows  listened  with  more  interest  than 
you  could  h(«ve  thought  possible  under  the  prefssure 
of  bodily  distress.  And  Helen  Rolleston's  hazel 
eye  dwelled  on  the  narrator  with  unceasing  wonder. 

Tes,  learning  and  fortitude,  strengthened  by  those 
great  examples  learning  furnishes,  maintained  a 
superiority,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ;  and 
not  the  rough  sailors  only,  but  the  lady,  who  had 
rejected  and  scorned  his  love,  hung  upon  the  brave 
itudent's  words :  she  was  compelled  to  look  up,  with 
wonder,  to  the  man  she  had  hated  and  despised  in 
her  hours  of  ease.  '    ^ 

On  the  sixth  day  the  proTisions  failed  entirely. 
Not »  onut  of  bread :  not  a  drop  of  water. 


At  4  p.  M.  several  flying-fish,  driven  into  the  air 
by  the  dolphins  and  cat-tish,  fell  into  the  sea  again 
near  the  boat,  and  one  struck  the  sail  sharply,  and 
fell  into  the  boat  It  was  divided,  and  devoured 
raw,  in  a  moment 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and,  by  noon, 
the  ocean  became  like  glass. 

The  horrors  of  a  storm  have  been  often  painted ; 
but  who  has  described,  or  can  describe,  the  horrors 
of  a  calm,  to  a  boat>-load  of  hun^y,  thirsty  crea- 
tures, whose  only  chances  of  salvation  or  relief  are 
wind  and  rain  ? 

The  beautiful,  remorseless  sky  was  one  vault  of 
purple,  with  a  great  flaming  jewel  in  the  centre, 
whose  vertical  rays  struck,  and  parched,  and 
scorched  the  living  sufferers  ;  and  blistered  and 
baked  the  boat  itself,  so  that  it  hurt  their  hot  hands 
to  toutth  it:  the  beautiful,  remorseless  ocean  was 
one  sheet  of  glass,  that  glared  in  their  blood-shot 
eyes,  and  reflected  the  intolerable  heat  ol'  heaven 
uix)n  these  poor  wretches,  who  were  gnawed  to 
death .  with  hunger ;  and  their  raging  thirst  was 
fiercer  still. 

Towards  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  Mackin- 
tosh dipped  a  vessel  in  the  sea,  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  drinking  the  salt  water. 

**  Stop  him  !  **  cried  Hazel,  in  great  agitation ; 
and  the  othei-s  seized  him,  and  overpowered  him : 
he  cursed  them  with  such  horrible  curses,  that  Miss 
RoUeston  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  shuddered 
from  head  to  foou  £ven  this  was  new  to  her,  to 
hear  foul  language. 

A  calm  voice  rose  in  the  nudst,  and^aid :  '^  Let 
us  pray." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Mr.  Hazel  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently ;  and,  while 
he  prayed,  the  furious  cries  subsided  for  a  while, 
and  deep  groans  only  were  heard.  He  prayed  for 
food,  for  rain,  for  wind,  for  Patience. 

The  men  were  not  so  far  gone  but  they  could 
just  manage  to  sav  "  Amen." 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  gathered  the  pale 
faces  of  the  men  together  in  one  glance ;  and  saw 
that  intense  expression  of  agony  which  physical 
pain  can  mould  with  men's  features :  and  then  he 
strained  his  eyes  over  the  brassy  horizon;  but  no 
cloud,  no  veil  of  vapor  was  visible. 

**  Water,  water  erenrirhere,  bat  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

"  We  must  be  mad,"  he  cried,  **  to  die  of  thirst, 
with  all  this  water  round  us." 

His  invention  being  stimulated  by  this  idea,  and 
his  own  dire  need,  he  eagerlj^  scanned  everything 
in  the  boat,  and  his  eyes  soon  lighted  on  two  objects 
disconnected  in  themselves,  but  it  struck  him  he 
could  use  them  in  combination.  These  were  a  com- 
mon glass  bottle,  and  Miss  KoUeston's  life-preserv- 
ing jacket,  that  served  her  for  a  couch.  He  drew 
this  garment  over  his  knees,  and  considered  it  at- 
tentivelv ;  then  untwisted  the  brass  nozzle  through 
which  the  jacket  was  inflated,  and  so  left  a  tube, 
some  nine  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  of  the  garment. 

He  now  applied  his  breath  to  the  tube,  and  the 
jacket  swelhn^  rapidly  proved  that  the  whole  re- 
ceptacle was  air-tight. 

He  then  allowed  the  air  to  escape.  Next,  he 
took  the  bottle  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
sea;  then  he  inserted,  with  some  difficulty,  and 
ereat  care,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the  orifice  of 
the  tube :  this  done,  he  detached  the  wire  of  the 
brass  noszle,  and  whipped  the  tube  firmly  round  tho 
neck  of  the  bottle. 
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■•  •    .  •   :  .  ■-*-•    "  ^~-*-.  T>i**  w.'-av  AL  xxiML  ah&moam  HaaA  waa  making  a  aott  ol 
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i.^  5^3..  Oar  w»  a  fearfol  one.  ^otadoodn 
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irud,  and  left  Hazel  and  "Mm  RoUetton  alone  in 
|lie  stern.  Hiis  gave  bim  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ng  to  her  confidentially.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
ind  said,  "  Miss  BoUeston,  I  wish  to  consult  you. 
Lm  I  justified  in  secreting  the  marmalade  any 
onger  r    There  is  nearly  a  spoonful  apiece.'* 

^  No,"  said  Helen,  *^  cUvide  it  amongst  them  all. 
3,  if  I  had  only  a  woman  beside  me,  to  pray  with, 
ind  cry  with,  and  die  with :  for  die  we  must" 
^  ^^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hazel,  faintly, 
>at  with  a  ojnl  fortitude  all  his  own.  **  Experience 
troves  that  the  human  body  can  subsist  a  pro- 
iigiouB  time  on  ver^  little  food :  and  saturating  the 
dothes  with  water  is,  I  know,  the  best  way  to  allay 
hiTst  And  women,  thank  Heaven,  last  longer  than 
nen,  under  privations." 

"  I  shall  not  last  long,  sir,"  said  Helen.    "  Look 
it  their  eyes." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  mean  that  those  men  there  are  going  to  kill 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Hazel  thought  her*  reason  was  ^ng ;  and,  in- 
itead  of  looking  at  the  men's  eyes,  it  was  hers  he 
sxamined.  But  no;  the  sweet  cheek  was  white, 
^he  eyes  had  a  fearful  hollow  all  round  them,  but, 
•mi  of  that  cave,  the  light  hazel  eye,  pretematurally 
iar^e,  but  calm  as  ever,  looked  out,  mil  of  fortitude, 
resignation,  and  reason. 

"  Don't  look  at  me"  said  she,  quietly ;  " but  take 
ui  opportunity  and  look  at  them.  They  mean  to 
kill  me." 

Hazel  looked' furtively  round ;  and,  being  enlight- 
ened in  part  by  the  woman's  intelligence,  he  ob- 
lerved  that  some  of  the  men  were  actually  glaring 
at  himself  and  Helen  Rolleston,  in  a  dreadful  way. 
There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  their  eyes  since 
be  looked  last  The  pupils  seemed  diminished,  the 
whites  enlarged ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  characteristics 
of  humanity  had,  somehow,  died  out  of  those  blood- 
shot orbs,  and  the  animal  alone  shone  in  them  now ; 
the  wild  beast,  driven  desperate  by  hunger. 

What  he  saw,  coupled  with  Helen's  positive  inter- 
pretation of  it,  was  truly  sickening.  • 

These  men  were  six,  and  he  but  one.  They  had 
all  clasp-knives ;  and  he  had  only  an  old  penknife 
that  would  be  sure  to  double  up,  or  break  off,  if  a 
blow  were  dealt  with  it. 

He  asked  himself,  in  utter  terror,  what  on  earth 
ne  should  do. 

The  first  thing  seemed  to  be  to  join  the  men,  and 
learn  their  minds :  it  might  also  be  as  well  to  pre- 
vent this  secret  conference  firom  going  farther. 

He  went  forward  boldly,  though  sick  at  heart, 
ano  baid,  "  Well,  my  lads,  what  is  it?  " 

The  men  were  silent  directly,  and  looked  sullenly 
down,  avoiding  his  eye ;  yet  not  ashamed. 

In  a  situation  so  terrible,  the  senses  are  sharp- 
ened ;  and  Hazel  dissected,  in  his  mind,  this  sinister 
look,  and  saw  that  Morgan,  Prince,  and  Mackintosh 
were  hostile  to  him.  ' 

But  Welch  and  Cooper  he  hoped  W6i«  still 
firiendly. 

"Sir,"  said  Fenner,  civilly  but  doggedly,  **we 
are  come  to  this  now,  that  one  must  aie,  for  the 
others  to  live :  and  the  greater  part  of  us  are  for 
etsting  iota  all  round,  and  let  every  man,  and  every 
wosnan  toOi  take  their  chance.  That  is  &ir,  Sam, 
im'tit?* 


^  It  is  fair,"  said  Cooper,  with  a  terrible  dogged- 
ness.    "  But  it  is  hard,"  he  added. 

"  Harder  that  seven  should  die  for  one,"  said 
Mackintosh.    "  No,  no ;  one  must  die  for  the  seven." 

Hazel  represented,  with  all  the  force  language 
possesses,  that  what  they  meditated  was  a  crime, 
the  fatal  result,  of  which  was  known  by  experience. 

But  they  heard  in  ominous  silence. 

Hazel  went  back  to  Helen  Rolleston,  and  sal 
down  right  before  her. 

"  WeU  1 "  said  shot,  with  supernatural  calmness. 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  said  he. 

"Then  why  have  you  placed  yourself  between 
them  and  me.  No,  no;  their  eyes  have  told  ma 
they  have  singled  me  out.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  We  poor  creatures  are  all  to  die ;  and  that 
one  is  the  happiest  that  dies  first,  and  dies  unstained 
by  such  a  crime.  /  heard  every  voord  you  said^ 
sir,** 

Hazel  cast  a  piteous  look  on  her,  and,  finding  he 
could  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  their  danger,  and 
being  weakened  by  famine,  fell  to  trembling  and 
crying. 

Helen  Rolleston  looked  at  him  with  calm  and 
gentle  pity.  For  a  moment,  the  patient  fortitude 
of  a  woman  made  her  a  brave  man's  superior. 

Night  came,  and,  for  the  first  time.  Hazel  claimed 
two  portions  of  the  rum ;  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  Miss  Rolleston. 

He  then  returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm.  He 
loosened  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  unship  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  use  it  as  a  weapon. 

The  men  huddled  together  forward ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  boat  was  now  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

Hazel  sat  quaking,  with  his  hand  on  the  helm, 
fearing  an  attack  every  moment. 

Both  he  and  Helen  listened  acutely,  and,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  new  incident  oc- 
curred, of  a  terrible  nature. 

Mackintosh  was  heard  to  say, "  Serve  out  the  rum, 
no  allowance,"  and  the  demand  was  instantly  com- 
plied with  by  Morgan. 

Then  Hazel  touched  Miss  Rolleston  on  the  shouU 
der,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  half  what  was  left 
of  the  marmalade,  and  he  took  the  other  half.  The 
time  was  gone  by  for  economy ;  what  they  wanted 
now  was  strength,  in  case  the  wild  beasts,  maddened 
by  drink  as  well  as  hunger,  should  attack  them. 

Already  the  liquor  had  begun  to  tell,  and  wild 
hallos  and  yells,  and  even  fragments  of  ghastly  songs, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  misery,  in  the  doomed 
boat 

At  sunrise  there  was  a  great  swell  upon  the  water, 
and  sharp  gusts  at  intervsus ;  and  on  the  horizon,  to 
windward,  might  be  observed  a  black  spot  in  the 
sky,  no  bigger  than  a  fly.  But  none  saw  that ;  Ha* 
zel's  eye  never  left  the  raving  wretches  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  boat ;  Cooper  and  Welch  sat  in  gloomy 
despair  amidships ;  and  the  others  were  huddled 
together  forward,  encouraging  each  other  to  a  des* 
perate  act. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Helen 
Rolleston  awoke  from  a  brief  doze,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Hazel,  I  have  had  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed 
there  was  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  on  the  outside  of 
this  boat." 

While  these  strange  words  were  yet  in  her  mouth, 
three  of  the  sailors  suddenly  rose  up  with  their 
knives  drawn,  and  eyes  full  of  murder,  and  sta^ 
gered  aft  as  fast  as  their  enfeebled  bodies  could. 

Hazel  uttered  a  loud  .ry,  '*  Welch  1  Cooper  1  will 
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70a  see  nfl  butchered  ?  "  suid,  unsbipping  the  helm, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Cooper  put  out  his  arm  to  stop  Mackintosh,  but 
was  too  late.  He  did  stop  Moi^an,  however,  and 
said,  *'  Come,  none  of  that ;  no  foul  play  ! " 

Irritated  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  mad- 
dened by  drink,  Morgan  turned  on  Cooper  and 
stabbed  him ;  he  sank  down  with  a  groan ;  on  this 
Welch  gave  Morgan  a  fearful  gash,  dividing  his 
jugular,  and  was  stabbed,  in  return,  by  Prince,  but 
not  severely :  these  two  grappled  and  rolled  over 
one  another,  stabbing  and  cursing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat;  meantime,  Mackintosh  was  received  by 
Hazel  with  a  point  blank  thrust  in  the  face  from  the 
helm,  that  staggered  him,  though  a  very  powerful 
man,  and  <lrove  him  backwards  against  the  mast ; 
but,  in  delivering  this  thrust,  Hazel's  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  with  great  violence  on  his  head  and  arm ; 
Mackintosh  recovered  himself,  and  sprang  upon  the 
stern  thwart  with  his  knife  up  and  gleaming  over 
Helen  RoUeston.  Hazel  writhed  round  where  he 
lay,  and  struck  him  desperately  on  the  knee  with 
the  helm.  The  poor  woman  knew  only  how  to  suf- 
fer; she  cowered  a  little,  and  put  up  two  feeble 
hands. 

The  knife  descended. 

But  not  upon  that  cowering  figure. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

A  PURPLE  rippling  line  upon  the  water  had  for 
some  little  tame  been  coming  down  upon  them  with 
great  rapidity ;  but,  bent  on  bloody  work,  they  had 
not  observed  it  The  boat  heeled  over  under  the 
sudden  gust ;  but  the  ruffian  had  already  lost  his 
footing  under  Hazel's  blow,  and  the  boom  striking 
Jbim  fl£nost  at  the  same  moment,  he  went  clean  over 
the  gunwale  into  the  sea;  he  struck  it  with  his 
knife  first. 

All  their  lives  were  now  gone  if  Cooper,  who  had 
already  recovered  his  feet,  had  not  immediately  cut 
the  sheet  with  his  knife  ;  there  was  no  time  to  slack 
it ;  and  even  as  it  was,  the  lower  part  of  the  sail  was 
di^&nched,  and  the  boat  full  of  water.  **  Ship  the 
helm  1 "  he  roared. 

The  boat  righted  directly  the  sheet  was  cut,  the 
wet  sail  flapped  furiously,  and  the  boat  having  way 
on  her  yielded  to  the  helm  and  wriggled  slowly 
awav  before  the  whistling  wind. 

Mackintosh  rose  a  few  yards  astern,  and  swam 
afler  the  boat,  with  great  glaring  eyes ;  the  loose 
sail  was  not  drawing,  but  the  wind  moved  the  boat 
onward.  However,  Mackintosh  gained  slowly,  and 
Hazel  held  up  an  oar  like  a  spear,  and  shouted  to 
him  that  he  must  promise  solemnly  to  forego  all  vio- 
lence, or  he  should  never  come  on  board  2uive. 

Mackintosh  opened  his  mouth  to  reply ;  but,  at 
the  same  moment,  his  eyes  suddenly  dilated  in  a 
fearful  way,  and  he  went  under  water,  with  a  gurg- 
ling cry.  Yet,  not  like  one  drowning,  but  with  a 
jere. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  great  bubbling  of 
the  water,  as  if  displaced  by  some  large  creatures 
struggling  below,  and  then  the  surface  was  stained 
with  blood. 

And,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wretched  man's  fate,  the  huge  back  fin  of  a  mon- 
strous shark  came  soon  after,  gliding  round  and 
round  the  rolling  boat,  awaiting  the  next  victim. 

Now,  while  the  water  was  yet  stained  with  his 
lilb-hlood,  wh0|  hurrying  to  kill,  had  met  with  a  vio- 


lent death,  theunwounded  sailor,  Fenner,  excite  bf 
the  fracas,  broke  forth  into  singing,  and  so  complei- 
ed  the  horror  of  a  wild  and  awful  scene :  for  sti3 
while  he  shouted,  laughed,  aad  sang,  the  shark  swia 
calmly  round  and  round,  and  the  boat  crept  on, 
her  white  sail  bespattered  with  blood,  —  which  vai 
not  so  before,  —  and  in  her  bottom  lay  one  nua 
dead  as  a  stone ;  and  two  poor  wretches.  Prince 
and  Welch,  their  short-lived  feud  composed  forever, 
sat  openly  sucking  their  bleeding  woonds,  to  qneoefa, 
for  a  moment,  their  intolerable  thirst. 

O,  little  do  we,  who  never  pass  a  nn^e-dSj 
without  bite  or  sup,  know  the  animal  man,  in  f  * 
dire  extremities. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

At  last  Cooper  ordered  Fenner  to  hold  his  jaw, 
and  come  aft,  and  help  sail  the  boat. 

But  the  man,  being  now  stark  mad,  took  no  notice 
of  the  order.  His  madness  grew  on  him,  and  took 
a  turn  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  cases.  He 
saw  before  him  sumptuous  feasts,  and  streams  oi 
fresh  water  flowing.  These  he  began  to  describe 
with  great  volubility  and  rapture,  smacking  his  lips 
and  exulting :  and  so  he  went  on  tantalizing  then 
till  noon. 

Meantime,  Cooper  asked  Mr.  ELazel  if  he  could 
sail  the  boat. 

^  I  can  steer,**  said  he,  *'  but  that  is  all.  My  righl 
arm  is  benumbed." 

The  silvery  voice  of  Helen  RoUeston  then  ottered 
brave  and  welcome  words.  **  I  will  do  whatavei 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Cooper." 

*^  Long  life  to  you,  miss  I "  said  the  wounded  sea- 
man. He  then  directed  her  how  to  reef  the  sail, 
and  splice  the  sheet  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
cut ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  sail  the  boat ;  which  she  did 
with  some  little  assistance  from  Hazel. 

And  so  they  all  depended  upon  her,  whom  some 
of  them  had  been  for  killing :  and  the  blood-stained 
boat  glided  before  the  wind. 

At  two  p.  M.  Fenner  jumped  suddenly  np,  an4 
looking  at  the  sea  with  rapture,  cried  out,  **  Aha  I 
my  boys,  here's  a  beautiful  green  meadow;  and 
there  *s  a  sweet  brook  with  bulrushes :  ^en,  green, 
green  I  Let  *s  have  a  roll  among  the  daisies."  And, 
m  a  moment,  ere  any  of  his  stifi*  and  wounded  ship- 
mates could  put  out  a  hand,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  back  upon  the  water,  and  sunk  forever,  with 
inexpressible  rapture  on  his  corpse-like  face. 

A  feeble  groan  was  the  only  tribute  those  who 
remained  behind  could  afford  him. 

At  three  p.  M.  Mr.  Hazel  happened  to  look  over 
the  weather-side  of  the  boat,  as  she  heeled  to  lee- 
ward under  a  smart  breeze,  and  he  saw  a  shell  or 
two  fastened  to  her  side,  about  eleven  inches  above 
keel.  He  looked  again,  and  gave  a  loud  hurrah. 
**  Barnacles  I  barnacles  1 "  he  cried.  **  I  see  them 
sticking." 

He  leaned  over,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  de- 
tached one,  and  held  it  up. 

It  was  not  a  barnacle,  but  a  curious  oblong  shell- 
fish, open  at  one  end. 

At  sight  of  this,  the  wounded  Ibrgot  their  woands, 
and  leaned  over  the  boat's  side,  detaching  the  sheU- 
fish  with  their  knives.  They  broke  them  with  the 
handles  of  their  knives,  and  devoured  the  fish. 
They  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut    It  seems  that  i» 
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tlw  loD^  ealm  these  shell-fish  had  fastened  on  the 
boat  More  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  taken 
off  her  weather-side,  and  evenly  divided. 

Miss  Rolleston,  at  Hazel's  earnest  request,  ate 
only  six,  and  these  very  slowly,  and  laid  the  rest  by. 
But  the  sailors  could  not  restrain  themselves ;  and 
Prince,  in  particular,  goreed  himself  so  fiercely  thai 
he  turned  purple  in  toe  uce,  and  began  to  breathe 
▼ejy  hard. 

That  black  speck  on  the  horizon,  had  grown  by 
noon  to  a  beetle,  and  by  three  o'clock  to  something 
more  like  an  elephant,  and  it  now  diffused  itself  into 
»  huge  black  cloud,  that  gradually  overspread  the 
heavens ;  and  at  last,  about  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, came  a  peculiar  chill,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
a  drop  or  two  fell  upon  the  parched  wretches. 
They  sat,  less  Eke  animals  than  like  plants,  all 
stretching  towards  their  preserver. 

Their  eyes  were  turned  up  to  the  clouds,  so  were 
their  open  mouths,  and  their  arms  and  hands  held 
up  towards  it 

The  drops  increased  in  number,  and  praise  went 
up  to  heaven  in  return. 

Patter,  patter,  patter ;  down  came  a  shower,  a 
rain,  —  a  heavy,  steady  rain. 

With  cries  of  joy,  they  put  out  every  yeasel  to 
catch  it ;  they  lowered  the  sail,  and,  putting  ballast 
in  the  centre,  bellied  it  into  a  great  vessel  to  catch 
it  They  used  all  their  spare  canvas  to  catch  it 
They  filled  the  water-cask  with  it ;  they  filled  the 
keg  that  had  held  the  fatal  spirit ;  and  all  the  time 
they  were  sucking  the  wet  canvas,  and  their  own 
clothes,  and  their  very  hands  and  garments  on 
which  the  life-giving  drops  kept  falling. 

Then  thev  set  their  little  sail  again,  and  prayed 
for  land  to  Him  who  had  sent  them  wind  ana  rain. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Thb  breeze  declined  at  sunset ;  but  it  rained  at 
intervals  during  the  night;  and  by  the  morning 
they  were  somewhat  chilled. 

Death  had  visited  them  again  during  the  night 
Prince  was  discovered  dead  and  cold ;  liis  wounds 
were  mere  scratches,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  died  by  gorging  himself  with  more 
food  than  his  enfeebled  system  could  possibly  digest. 

Thus  dismally  began  a  day  of  comparative  bodily 
comfort,  but  mental  distress,  especially  to  Miss  Rol- 
leston and  Mr.  Hazel. 

Now  that  this  lady  and  gentleman  were  no  longer 
eoaded  to  madness  by  physical  suffering,  their 
higher  sensibilities  resuined  their  natural  force,  and 
the  miserable  contents  of  the  blood-stained  boat 
shocked  them  terribly.  Two  corpsea  and  two 
wounded  men. 

^  Mr.  Hazel,  however,  soon  came  to  one  resolu- 
tion, and  that  was  to  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  dead,  and  then  commit  them  to  the  deep.  He 
declared  this  intention,  and  Cooper,  who,  though 
wounded,  and  apparently  sinking,  was  still  skipper 
of  the  boat,  acquiesced  readily. 

Mr.  Hazel  then  took  the  dead  men's  knives  and 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets,  and  read  the  burial- 
service  over  them ;  they  were  then  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  said  ceremony  performed,  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  survivors. 

**  My  fiiends,  and  brothers  in  affliction,  we  ought 
not  to  hope  too  much  from  Divine  mercy  for  our- 
tsivee  *  or  we  should  come  soon  to  forget  Divine 
joBiice.     But  we  are  noi  forbidden  to  hope  for 


others.  Those,  who  are  now  gone,  were  guilty  of  a 
terrible  crime ;  but  then  they  were  tempted  more 
than  their  flesh  could  bear ;  and  they  received  their 
punishment  here  on  earth :  we  may  therefore  hope 
they  will  escape  punishment  hereafter.  And  it  is  lor 
us  to  profit  by  their  fate,  and  bow  to  Heaven's  will : 
even  when  they  drew  their  knives,  food  in  plenty 
was  within  theur  reach,  and  the  signs  of  wina  were 
on  the  sea,  and  of  rain  in  the  sky.  Let  us  be  more 
patient  than  they  were,  and  place  our  trust  —  What 
IS  that  upon  the  water  to  leeward  ?  A  piece  of  wood 
floating  V  " 

Welch  stood  up  and  looked.  "  Can't  make  it 
out.  Steer  alongside  it,  miss,  if  you  please."  And 
he  crept  forward. 

Presently  he  became  excited,  and  directed  those 
in  the  stern  how  to  steer  the  boat  close  to  the  ob- 
ject without  going  over  it  He  begged  them  all  to 
be  silent  He  leaned  over  the  boat  side  as  they 
neared  it  He  clutched  it  suddenly  with  both  hands 
and  flung  it  into  the  boat  with  a  shout  of  triumph ; 
but  sank  exhausted  by  the  effort  ' 

It  was  a  youn^  turtle ;  and  being  asleep  on  the 
water,  or  inexperienced,  had  allowed  them  to  cap- 
ture it 

This  was  indeed  a  godsend :  twelve  pounds  of 
succulent  meat.  It  was  instantly  divided,  and  Mr. 
Hazel  contrived,  with  some  difficulty,  to  boil  a  por- 
tion of  it  He  enjoyed  it  greatly ;  but  Miss  Rollea- 
ton  showed  a  curious  and  violent  antipathy  to  it, 
scarcely  credible  under  the  circumstances.  Not  so 
the  sailors.  They  devoured  it  raw,  what  they  could 
get  at  all.  Cooper  could  only  get  down  a  mouthful 
or  two :  he  had  received  his  death-wound,  and  was 
manifestly  sinking. 

He  revived,  however,  from  time  to  time,  and 
spoke  cheerfully,  whenever  he  spoke  at  all.  Welch 
informed  him  of  every  incident  that  took  place, 
however  minute.  Then  he  would  nod,  or  utter  a 
syllable  or  two. 

On  being  told  that  they  were  passing  through 
seaweed,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  it,  and 
when  he  had  examined  it,  he  said  to  Hazel,  ^*  Keep 
up  your  heart,  sir ;  you  are  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  land."  He  added  gently,  after  a  pause,  '*  but 
I  am  bound  for  another  port" 

About  five  in  die  afternoon,  Welch  came  aft, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  say  that  Sam  was  just 
going  to  slip  his  cable,  and  had  sc 
diem. 


something  to  say  to 


They  went  to  him  direcdy,  and  Hazel  took  hit 
hand,  and  exhorted  him  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 

*'  Ha'n't  a  got  none,"  was  the  reply. 

Hazel  then,  after  a  few  words  of  religious  exhorta- 
tion and  comfort,  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  him. 

^  Ay,"  said  Cooper,  solemnly.  ^  Got  pen  and  ink 
aboard,  any  of  ye  ?  " 

**I  have  a  pencil,"  said  Helen,  earnestly;  then 
teaHully,  "  O  dear  I  it  is  to  make  his  will."  She 
opened  her  prayer-book  which  had  two  blank  leaves 
under  each  cover. 

The  dying  man  saw  them,  and  rose  into  that  re- 
markable energy,  which  sometimes  precedes  the  da* 
parture  of  the  souL 

'^  Write  I"  said  he,  in  his  deep,  full  tones. 


to 


"I,  Samuel  Cooper,  able 
slip  my  cable,  and  sail  into  the  prMenM 
Maker.** 

He  waited  till  this  was  written. 

•«  And  so  I  ipeak  the  truth." 
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**  The  ship  Proierpine  was  destroyed  wilAiL** 

**  The  men  had  more  allowance  than  they  signed 
for." 

**  The  mate  was  always  plying  the  captun  with 
liquor." 

"  Two  days  before  erer  the  ship  leaked,  tli^  mate 
got  the  long-boat  ready." 

"  When  the  Proserpine  sank,  we  was  on  her  port 
quarter,  aboard  the  cutter,  was  me  and  my  mess- 
m^  Tom  Welch." 

^  We  saw  two  auger  holes  in  her  stem,  about  two 
inches  diameter." 

(<  Them  two  holes  was  made  from  within,  for  the 
splinters  showed  outside.*' 

**  She  was  a  good  ship,  and  met  with  no  stress  of 
weather  to  spedc  of,  on  that  voyage." 

"Joe  Wylie  scuttled  her  and  destroyed  her 
people." 

a  D — ^n  his  eyes ! " 


Mr.  Hazel  was  shocked  at  this  finale:  but  he 
knew  what  sailors  are,  and  how  little  meaning  there 
is  in  their  set  phrases.  However,  as  a  clergyman, 
he  could  not  allow  these  to  be  Ck>oper's  last  words ; 
so  he  said  earnestly,  **  Yes,  but  my  poor  fellow,  you 
said  you  forgave  all  your  enemies.  We  all  need 
forgiveness,  you  know." 

"  That  is  true,  sir." 

"  And  you  forgive  this  Wylie,  do  you  not  ?  " 

**0  Lord,  yes,"  said  Cooper,  faintly.  "I  foi^ 
give  the  lubber ;  d — n  him ! " 

Having  said  these  words  with  some  difficulty,  he 
became  lethargic,  and  so  remained  for  two  hours. 
Indeed  he  spoke  but  once  more,  and  that  was  to 
Welch  ;  though  they  were  all  about  him  then. 
**  Messmate,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  was  now  faint 
and  broken,  **  you  and  I  must  sail  together  on  this 
new  voyage.  1  *m  going  out  of  port  first ;  but "  (in 
a  whisper  of  inconceivable  tenderness  and  simple 
cunning)  *'I'll  lie  to  outside  the  harbor  till  you 
come  out,  my  boy."  Then  he  paused  a  moment. 
Then  he  added,  sofUy,  "  For  I  love  you,  Tom." 

These  sweet  words  were  the  last  of  that  nigged, 
silent  sailor,  who  never  threw  a  word  away,  and 
whose  rough  breast  .enclosed  a  friendship  as  of  the 
ancient  world,  tender,  true,  and  everbisting ;  that 
sweetened  his  lif^  and  ennobled  his  death.  As  he 
deserved  mourners,  so  he  had  trne  ones.  His  last 
words  went  home  to  the  afflicted  hearts  that  heard 
them,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  lives  he 
bad  saved  at  cost  of  his  own,  wept  aloud  over  their 
departed  friend.  But  his  messmate's  eye  was  dry. 
When  all  was  over,  he  just  turned  to  the  mourners, 
and  said,  gravely,  "  Thank  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye  kindly, 
ma'am."  And  then  he  covered  the  body  decently 
with  the  spare  canvas,  and  lay  quietly  down,  with 
his  own  head  pillowed  upon  those  loved  remains. 

Towards  afternoon,  seAls  were  observed  sporting 
on  the  waters ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
them.  Indeed,  Miss  Rolleston  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  sail  the  boat  with  Mr.  Hazel's  assistance. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  brought  noth- 


ing new ;  except  that  they  fell  in  with  sea- weed  ii 
such  quantities,  the  boat  could  hardly  get  through  it 

Mr.  Hazel  examined  this  sea-weed  carefully,  and 
brought  several  kinds  upon  deck.  Amongst  the 
varieties,  was  one  like  thm  green  strips  of  spinaek, 
very  tender  and  succulent  His  botanical  researches 
included  sea-weed,  and  he  recognized  this  as  one  ot 
the  edible  rock-weeds. 

,  There  was  very  little  of  it  comparatively,  but  he 
took  great  pains,  and,  in  two  hours'  tame,  had 
gathered  as  much  as  might  fill  a  good  slop-basin. 

He  washed  it  in  fresh  water,  and  then  asked  Ifiai 
Rolleston  for  a  pocket  handkerchief.  This  he  tied 
so  as  to  make  a  bas,  and  contrived  to  boil  it  wiA 
the  few  chips  of  fu^  that  remained  on  board. 

After  he  had  boiled  it  ten  minutes,  there  was  no 
more  fuel,  except  a  bowl  or  two,  and  the  boat-hook, 
one  pair  of  oars,  and  the  midship  and  stem  thwaila 

He  tasted  it,  and  found  it  glutinous  and  de& 
cious ;  he  gave  Miss  Rolleston  some,  and  then  fed 
Welch  with  the  rest  He,  poor  fellow,  enjoyed  this 
sea  spinach  greatly;  he  could  no  longer  swaUow 
meat 

While  Hazel  was  feeding  him,  a  flight  of  (fcicks 
passed  over  their  heads,  high  in  the  air. 

Welch  pointed  up  at  them. 

«*  Ah  1 "  said  Helen,  "  if  we  had  but  their  wings  I" 

Presently  a  bird  was  seen  coming  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  flying  very  low ;  it  wabbled  along  to- 
wards them  very  slowly,  and  at  last,  to  their  great 
surprise,  came  flapping  and  tried  to  settle  on  the 

gunwale  of  the  boat  Welch,  with  that  instinct  dt 
aughter  which  belong  to  men,  struck  the  boat- 
hook  into  the  bird's  back  and  it  was  soon  de- 
spatched. It  proved  to  be  one  of  that  very  flock 
of  ducks  that  had  passed  over  their  heads,  and  a 
crab  was  found  fastened  to  its  leg.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bird,  to  break  its  long  flight,  had  rested  on 
some  reef,  and,  perhaps,  been  too  busy  fishing ;  and 
caught  this  Tartar. 

Hazel  pounced  upon  it  ^  Heaven  has  sent  this 
for  you,  because  you  cannot  eat  turtle."  But  the 
next  moment  he  blushed  and  recovered  his  reason. 
"  See,"  said  he,  referring  to  her  own  words,  '*  this 
poor  bird  had  wings,  yet  death  overtook  her." 

He  sacrificed  a  bowl  for  fuel,  and  boiled  the  dnek 
and  the  crab  in  one  pot,  and  Miss  Rolleston  ate  de- 
murely but  plentifully  of  both.  Of  the  crab's  shdi 
he  made  a  little  drinking-vessel  for  Miss  Rolleston. 

Cooper  remained  withoat  funeral  rites  aU  this 
time ;  the  reason  was  that  Welch  lay  with  his  head 
pillowed  upon  his  dead  friend,  and  Hazel  had  not 
the  heart  to  disturb  him. 

But  it  was  the  survivors'  duty  to  commit  him  to 
the  deep,  and  so  Hazel  sat  down  by  Welch,  and 
asked  him  kindly  whether  he  would  not  wish  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  be  read  over  his  departed 
friend. 

**  In  course,  sir,"  said  Welch.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  took  Hazel's  meaning,  and  said  hurriedly, 
"  No,  no ;  I  can't  let  Sam  he  buried  in  the  sea. 
Ye  see,  sir,  Sam  and  I,  we  are  used  to  one  another, 
and  I  can't  abide  to  psit  with  him,  alive  or  dead." 

**  Ah !  "  said  Hazel,  ^'  the  best  friends  must  part 
when  death  takes  one." 

*'Apr,  ay,  when  t'other  lives.  But,  Lord  Ueai 
vou,  sir !  I  sha'n't  be  long  astam  of  my  messmate 
here ;  can't  you  see  that  ?  " 

'^  Heaven  forbid  I "  said  Hazel,  surprised  and 
alarmed.  **  Whv  you  are  not  wounded  mortally,  as 
Cooper  was.  j^ave  a  good  heart,  man,  ana  wf 
three  will  all  see  old  En^and  yet" 
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«<  Well,  erir,"  said  Welch,  C00U7,  <*ni  teU  je:  me 
Bd  mj  shipmate,  Pnnce,  was  a  cutting  at  one  an- 
«#ther  with  our  knives  a  smart  time,  (and  I  do  prop- 
9r\y  wonder,  when  I  think  of  that  day's  work,  for  I 
liked  the  man  well  enough,  but  rum  atop  of  starva- 
tion plays  hell  with  seafiauring  men),  well  sir,  as  I 
was  arsaying,  he  let  more  blood  out  of  me  than  I 
could  afford  to  lose  under  the  circumstances.  And, 
fe  see,  I  can't  make  fresh  blood,  because  my  throat 
IS  so  swelled  by  the  drought,  I  can't  swallow  much 
meat,  so  I  'm  safe  to  lose  the  number  of  my  mess ; 
and,  another  thing,  my  heart  isn't  altogether  set 
towards  living.  Sam,  here,  he  give  me  an  order ; 
what,  did  n't  ye  hear  him  ?  *  I  '11  lie  to  outside  the 
bar,'  says  he,  *  till  you  come  out.'  He  expects  me 
to  come  out  in  his  wake.  Don't  ye,  Sam,  —  that 
was  ?  "  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  remains. 
**  Now,  sir,  I  shall  ax  the  lady  and  you  a  favor.  I 
want  to  lie  alongside  Sam.  But  if  you  bury  him  in 
the  sea,  and  me  ashore,  why  d — ^n  my  eyes  if  I 
•ha  n't  be  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  I  can  find 
my  own  messmate.  Etamity  is  a  'nation  big  place, 
I'm  told,  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  both  oceans. 
No,  sir ;  you  '11  make  land,  by  Sam's  reckoning,  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  wind  and  Ude  permitting. 
I  '11  take  care  of  Sam's  hull  till  then,  and  we  11  he 
together  till  the  angel  blows  that  there  trumpet; 
and  then  we  '11  go  aloft  together,  and,  as  soon  as 
ever  we  have  made  our  scrape  to  our  betters,  we  '11 
both  speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  the  lady,  a 
very  pretty  lady  she  is,  and  a  good-hearted,  and  the 
best  plucked  one  I  ever  did  see  in  any  distressed 
crafl;  now  don't  ye  cry,  miss,  don't  ye  cry,  your 
trouble  is  pretty  near  over ;  ?ie  said  you  was  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  land:  I  don't  know  how  he 
knew  that,  he  was  always  a  better  seaman  than  I 
be ;  but  say  it  he  did,  and  that  is  enough,  for  he 
was  a  man  as  never  told  a  lie,  nor  wasted  a  word." 

Welch  could  utter  no  more  just  then ;  for  the 
glands  of  his  throat  were  swollen,  and  he  spoke 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

What  could  Hazel  reply?  The  judgment  is 
0ometimes  ashamed  to  contradict  the  heart  with 
f  cold  reasons. 

He  only  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  saw  no  signs 
of  land,  and  believed  they  had  gone  on  a  wrong 
course,  and  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific. 

Welch  made  no  answer,  but  a  look  of  good-na- 
tored  contempt  The  idea  of  this  panon  contradict- 
ing Sam  Cooper  I 

The  sun  broke,  and  revealed  the  illimitable  ocean ; 
themselves  a  tiny  speck  on  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  whispered  Miss  Bolleston  that  Cooper 
wuMt  be  buried  to-day. 

At  ten  p.  M.  they  passed  through  more  sea-weed ; 
but  this  time  they  had  to  eat  the  sea^pinach  raw, 
and  there  was  very  little  of  it. 

At  noon,  the  sea  was  green  in  places. 

Welch  told  them  this  was  a  sign  they  were  Hear- 
ing land. 

At  four  p.  M.  a  bird,  about  the  size  and  color  of  a 
woodpecker,  settled  on  the  boat's  mast. 

Their  glittering  eyes  fastened  on  it ;  and  Welch 
■aid,  "  Come,  there 's  a  supper  for  you  as  can  eat  it" 

*'  No,  poor  thing ! "  said  Helen  Kolleston. 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  certain  effort 
of  self-restraint.  **  Let  our  sufferings  make  us  gen- 
tle, not  savage :  that  poor  bird  is  Tost  like  us  upon 
this  oeean.    It  is  a  land-bird  " 

**  How  do  you  know  ?  *' 

**  Water-birds  have  webbed  f^t,  —  to  swim  with." 

The  bird,  having  rested,  flew  to  the  nocthwest 


Helen,  by  one  of  those  inspired  impulses  her  sex 
have,  altered  the  boat's  course  directly,  and  followed 
the  bird. 

Half  an  hour  befbre  sunset,  Helen  Rolleston, 
whose  vision  was  very  keen,  said  she  saw  something 
at  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a  hur  standing  up- 
right 

Hazel  looked,  but  could  not  see  anything. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Helen  Rolleston  |>ointed  it 
out  again ;  and  then  Hazel  did  see  a  vertical  line, 
more  like  a  ship's  mast,  than  anything  else  one 
could  expect  to  see  there. 

Their  eyes  were  now  strained  to  make  it  out,  and, 
as  the  boat  advanced,  it  became  more  and  mere 
palpable,  though  it  was  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it 


Five  minutes  before  the  sun  set,  the  air  being 
clearer  than  ever,  it  stood  out  clean  against  the  sky. 
A  tree,  —  a  lofly,  solitary  tree ;  with  a  tall  stem, 
like  a  column,  and  branches  only  at  the  top. 

A  palm-tree  —  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
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And  but  for  the  land-bird  which  rested  on  theur 
mast,  and  for  their  own  mercy  in  sparing  it,  they 
would  have  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  never  seen 
that  giant  palm-tree  in  mid-ocean. 

*'  O,  let  us  put  out  all  our  sails,  and  fly  to  it ! " 
cried  Helen. 

Welch  smiled  and  said,  "  No,  miss,  ye  must  nt 
Lord  love  ye ;  what !  run  on  to  a  land  ye  don't 
know,  happy  go  lucky,  in  the  dark,  like  that  ?  Lay 
her  head  for  the  tree,  and  welcome,  but  you  must 
lower  the  mainsel,  and  treble-reef  the  foresel ;  and 
so  creep  on  a  couple  of  knots  an  hour,  and,  by  day- 
break, you  '11  find  the  island  close  under  vour  lee. 
Then  you  can  look  out  for  a  safe  landing-place." 

"  The  island,  Mr.  Welch  ! "  said  Helen.  "  There 
is  no  island,  or  I  should  have  seen  it" 

«*  O,  the  island  was  hull  down.  Why,  you  don't 
think  as  palm-trees  grow  in  the  water  ?  You  do  as 
I  say,  or  you  11  get  wrecked  on  some  thundering 
reef  or  other." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  set  to 
work,  and,  with  considerable  difficulty  lowered  the 
mainsail,  and  treble-reefed  the  foresaiL 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Welch.  "  To-morrow, 
you  'U  land  in  safety,^  and  bury  my  messmate  and 
me." 

"  O  no  1"  cried  Helen  Rolleston.  ^  We  must  bury 
him,  but  we  mean  to  cure  jon." 

They  obeyed  Welch's  instructions,  and  so  crept 
on  all  night ;  and,  so  well  had  this  able  seaman  cal- 
culated distance  and  rate  of  sailing,  that,  when  the 
sun  rose,  sure  enough  there  was  an  island  under 
their  lee,  distant  about  a  league,  though  it  looked 
much  less.  But  the  palm-tree  was  more  than  twice 
that  distance.  Owing  to  wind  and  current  they 
had  made  lee-way  all  night,  and  that  tree  stood  on 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  island. 

Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  stood  up  and  hurrahed 
fbr  jov ;  then  fell  on  their  knees  in  silent  gratitude. 
Welch  only  smiled. 

But  the  breeze  had  freshened,  and,  though  there 
were  no  great  waves  at  sea,  yet  breakers,  formida- 
ble to  such  a  crafl  as  theirs,  were  seen  foaming  over 
long  disjointed  reefi  ahead,  that  grinned  black  and 
dangerous  here  and  there. 

Thej  then  conaultad  Welch,  and  ha  told  thoa 
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they  most  tack  directlj,  and  make  a  circuit  of  the 
island ;  he  had  to  show  them  how  to  tack ;  and,  the 
sea  rising,  they  got  thoroughly  wettedi  and  Miss 
Rolleston  rather  frightened ;  for  here  was  a  peril 
they  had  wonderfully  escaped  hitherto. 

However,  befort)  eleven  o'clock,  they  had  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  coasted  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
island :  they  then  put  the  boat  before  the  wind,  and 
soon  ran  past  the  east  coast,  which  was  very  narrow, 
—  in  fact,  a  sort  of  bluff-head,  —  and  got  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  Here  the  water  was  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  the  air  warm  and  balmy. 
They  ranged  along  the  coast  at  about  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, looking  out  for  a  good  landing. 

Here  was  no  longer  an  unbroken  line  of  cliffs, 
but  an  undulating  coast,  with  bulging  rocks,  and 
lines  of  reef.  Afler  a  mile  or  two  of  that  the  coast 
ran  out  seaward,  and  they  passed  close  to  a  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  vegetation.  Great 
tangled  woods  crowned  the  shore  and  the  landward 
slopes,  and  their  grand  foliage  seemed  to  flow  over 
into  the  sea :  for  here  was  a  broad  rocky  flat,  inter- 
sected with  a  thousand  little  channels  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  thousand  little  islets  so  formed,  were  crowd- 
ed, covered,  and  hidden  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Huge  succulent  leaves  of  the  richest  hue  hung  over 
the  water,  and  some  of  the  most  adventurous  showed, 
by  the  crystals  that  sparkled  on  their  green  surface, 
that  the  waves  had  actually  been  kissing  them  at 
high  tide.  This  ceased,  and  they  passed  under  a 
cliflC,  wooded  nearly  to  the  point 

This  clifi*  was  broad  and  irregular,  and  in  one  of 
its  cavities  a  cascade  of  pure  fresh  water  came 
sparkling,  leaping  and  tumbling  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  There  it  had  formed  a  great  basin  of  wa- 
ter, cool,  deep,  transparent,  which  trickled  over  on 
to  a  tongue  of  pink  sand,  and  went  in  two  crystal 
gutters  to  the  sea. 

Great  and  keen  was  the  rapture  this  sight  caused 
our  poor  parched  voyagers ;  and  eager  their  desire 
to  land  at  once,  if  possible,  and  plunge  their  burning 
lips,  and  swelling  throats,  and  fevered  hands  into 
that  heavenly  liquid ;  but  the  next  moment  they 
were  diverted  from  that  purpose  by  the  scene  that 
burst  on  them. 

This  wooded  cliff,  with  its  wonderful  cascade,  was 
the  very  gate  of  paradise.  They  passed  it,  and  in 
one  moment  were  in  a  bay,  —  a  sudden  bay,  won- 
dei*fully  det,p  for  its  extent,  and  sheltered  on  three 
sides.  Broad  sands  with  rainbow  tints,  all  spark- 
ling, and  dotted  with  birds,  some  white  as  snow, 
some  gorgeous.  A  peaceful  sea  of  exquisite  blue 
kissing  these  lovely  sands  with  myriad  dimples; 
and,  from  the  land  side,  sofl  emerald  slopes,  em- 
broidered with  silver  threads  of  water,  came  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sands ;  so  that,  from  all  those  glo- 
rious hues,  that  flecked  the  prismatic  and  sparkling 
sands,  the  eye  of  the  voyagers  passed  at  once  to  the 
vivid,  yet  sweet  and  soothing,  green  of  Nature; 
and  over  this  paradise,  the  breeze  they  could  no 
longer  leel,  wafted  spicy  but  delicate  odors  firom  un- 
seen trees. 

Even  Welch  raised  himself  in  the  boat,  and  sniffed 
the  heavenly  air,  and  smiled  at  the  heavenly  spot. 
**  Herb 's  a  blessed  haven  1 "  said  he.  "  Down  sail, 
and  row  her  ashore." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

TnsY  rowed  more  than  a  mile,  so  deep  was  the 
glorious  bay ;  and  then  their  oais  struck  the  ground. 


But  Haael  with  the  boat-hook  propelled  die  boat 
gently  over  the  pellucid  water,  that  now  seemed  too 
shallow  to  float  a  canoe ;  and  at  last  looked  like  tfaa 
mere  varnish  of  that  picture,  the  prismatic  sands  be- 
low ;  yet  still  the  little  crait  glided  over  it,  till  it  gen> 
tly  grazed  the  soft  sand,  and  was  stationary.  So 
placidly  ended  that  terrible  voyage. 

Mr.  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  were  on  shore  in  a 
moment,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  not  to  fall  up- 
on the  land  and  kiss  it. 

Never  had  the  sea  disgorged  upon  that  fairj  isle 
such  ghastly  spectres.  They  looked,  not  like  people 
about  to  die,  but  that  had  died,  and  been  baried, 
and  just  come  out  of  their  graves  to  land  on  that 
blissful  shore.  We  should  have  started  back  witk 
horror;  but  the  birds  of  that  virgin  isle  merely 
stepped  out  of  their  way,  and  did  not  fly. 

They  had  landed  in  paradise. 

Even  Welch  yielded  to  that  universal  longing  mea 
have  to  embrace  the  land  after  perils  at  sea,  and  was 
putting  his  leg  slowly  over  the  gunwale,  when  Hazel 
came  back  to  his  assistance.  He  got  ashore,  but  was 
contented  to  sit  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  dimpled 
sea  and  the  boat,  waiting  quietly  till  the  tide  should 
float  his  friend  to  his  feet  again. 

The  sea-birds  walked  quietly  about  him,  and 
minded  him  not. 

Miss  Rolleston  ascended  a  green  slope  very  slow- 
ly, for  her  limbs  were  cramped,  and  was  lost  to 
view. 

Hazel  now  went  up  the  beach,  and  took  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  west  side  of  the  bay  was  varied.  Half  of  it 
presented  the  soft  character  that  marked  the  bay  in 
general;  but  a  portion  of  it  was  rocky,  though 
streaked  with  vegetation,  and  this  part  was  intersect- 
ed by  narrow  clens,  into  which,  in  some  rare  tempests 
and  high  tide^  combined,  tongues  of  the  sea  had  en- 
tered, Ticking  the  sides  of  the  gullies  smooth ;  and 
these  occasional  visits  were  marked  by  the  sand, 
and  broken  shells,  and  other  debris  the  tempestuoos 
and  encroaching  sea  had  left  behind. 

The  true  high-water  mark  was  several  feet  lower 
than  these  debris,  and  was  clearly  marked.  On  the 
land  above  the  cliffs  he  fbund  a  tangled  jungle  of 
tropical  shrubs,  into  which  he  did  not  penetrate,  but 
skirted  it,  and  walking  eastward,  came  out  upon  a 
delicious  down  or  grassy  slope,  that  faced  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  It  was  a  gentleman's  lawn  of  a  thousand 
acres,  with  an  extremely  gentle  slope  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island  down  to  the  sea. 

A  river  flowing  from  some  distant  source  ran  east- 
ward throush  this  down,  but  at  its  verge,  and  al- 
most encircled  it.  Hazel  traversed  the  lawn  until 
this  river,  taking  a  sudden  turn  towards  the  sea,  in- 
tercepted him  at  a  spot  which  he  immediately  fixed 
on  as  Helen  Rolleston's  future  residence. 

Four  short,  thick,  umbrageous  trees  stood  close  to 
the  stream  on  this  side,  ana  on  the  eastern  side  was 
a  grove  of  gigantic  palm-trees,  at  whose  very  ankles 
the  river  ran.  Inaeed,  it  had  undermined  one  of 
these  palm-trees,  and  that  giant  at  this  moment  lay 
all  across  the  stream,  leaving  a  gap  through  which 
Hazel's  eye  could  pierce  to  a  great  depth  among 
those  grand  columns;  for  they  stood  wide  apart, 
and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  brushwood,  jungle,  or 
even  grass,  below  their  enormous  crowns.  He  ofajris- 
tened  the  place  St.  Helen's  on  the  spot. 

He  now  dipped  his  baler  into  the  stream  and 
found  it  pure  and  tolerablv  cool. 

He  followed  the  bend  of  the  stream ;  it  eraded  the 
slope  and  took  him  by  its  own  milder  descent  to  tha 
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landfl :  over  these  H  floifnd  smooth  as  glass  into  the 
sea. 

Hazel  ran  to  Welch  to  tell  him  all  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  give  him  his  first  water  from  the  island. 

He  found  a  roan-colored  pigeon,  with  a  parplish 
neck,  perched  on  the  sick  man's  foot.  The  oird 
shone  ws/b  a  rainbow,  and  cocked  a  saucy  eye  at 
Hazel,  and  fiew  up  into  the  air  a  few  yards,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  fear  had  little  to  do  with  this 
movement ;  for,  after  an  airy  circle  or  two,  he  fanned 
Hazel's  cheek  with  his  fast-flapping  wings,  and 
lighted  on  the  very  edge  of  the  baler,  and  was  for 
sipping. 

*^  O,  look  here,  Welch !  **  cried  Hazel,  in  an  ecsta- 
•y  of  delight 

**  Ay,  sir,"  said  he.  ^  Poor  things,  they  han't  a 
Ibnnd  us  out  yet" 

The  talking  puzzled  the  bird,  if  it  did  not  alarm 
him,  and  be  flew  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  and,  perch- 
ing there,  mspectea  these  new  and  noisy  bi^Heds  at 
his  leisure. 

Hazel  now  laid  his  hand  on  Welch's  shoulder  and 
reminded  hhn  gently  they  had  a  sad  duty  to  per- 
form, which  comd  not  be  postponed. 

"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  said  Welch, "  and  very  kind 
of  yon  to  let  me  have  my  way  with  him.  Poor 
Saml" 

**I  have  found  a  place,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  low 
Toice.  **  We  can  take  the  boat  close  to  it  But 
■where  is  Miss  KoUeston  ?  " 

"  O,  she  is  not  far  off;  she  was  here  Just  now,  and 
brought  me  this  here  little  cocoa-nut,  and  patted  me 
on  the  back,  she  did,  then  off  again  on  a  cruise. 
Bless  her  little  heart ! " 

Hazel  and  Welch  then  got  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  off  without  much  difficulty,  and  punted 
across  the  bay  to  one  of  those  clefls  we  have  indi- 
cated. It  was  now  nearly  high  water,  and  they 
moored  the  boat  close  under  the  cleft  Hazel  had  se- 
lected. 

Then  they  both  got  out  and  went  up  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cleft,  and  there,  with  the  axe  and  with 
pieces  of  wood,  they  scraped  out  a  resting-plac^e  for 
Cooper.  This  was  light  work ;  for  it  was  all  stones, 
Bhells,  fragments  of  coral,  and  dried  sea-weed,  lying 
loosely  together.  But  now  came  a  hard  task  in 
which  Welch  could  not  assist  Hazel  unshipped  a 
thwart,  and  laid  the  body  on  it :  then  by  a  great  ef- 
fort staggered  with  the  burden  up  to  the  grave  and 
deposited  it  He  was  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and 
had  to  sit  down  panting  for  some  time.  As  soon  as 
he  was  recovered,  be  told  Welch  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  and  he  stood  at  the  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  then,  from  memory,  he  repeated  the  service  of 
oar  church,  hardly  missing  or  displacing  a  word. 

This  was  no  tame  recital ;  the  scene,  the  circum- 
fttances,  the  very  absence  of  the  book,  made  it  ten- 
der and  solemn.  And  then  Welch  repeated  those 
beautiful  words  after  Hazel,  and  Hazel  let  him. 
And  how  did  he  repeat  them  ?  In  such  a  hearty 
loving  tone,  as  became  one  who  was  about  to  follow, 
and  all  this  but  a  short  leave-taking.  So  uttered, 
for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  those  inunortal 
words  had  a  strange  significance  and  beauty. 

And  presently  a  tender  silvery  voice  came  down 
io  mingle  with  the  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
male  mourners.  It  was  Helen  Rolleston.  She  had 
watched  most  of  their  movements  unseen  herself,  and 
now,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  looking 
down  or.  them,  uttered  a  soft  but  thrilling  amen  to 
every  prayer.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  men  pre- 
pu  I  d  to  nil  in  the  grave  she  spoke  to  Welch  in  an 


undertone,  and  begged  leave  to  pay  her  tribute  first ; 
and  with  this,  she  detached  her  apron,  and  held  it 
out  to  them.  Hazel  easily  climbed  up  to  her,  and 
found  her  apron  was  full  of  sweet-smelling  bark  and 
aromatic  leaves,  whose  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

^*  I  want  yon  to  strew  these  over  bis  poor  re> 
mains,"  she  said.  **  O,  not  common  earth !  He 
saved  our  lives.  And  his  last  words  were,  *  t  love 
you,  Tom.'  O  dear,  O  dear,  O  dear!"  And 
with  that  she  gave  him  the  apron,  and  turned  her 
head  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

Hazel  blessed  her  for  the  thought,  which,  indeed, 
none  but  a  lady  would  have  had ;  and  Welch  and 
he,  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  strewed  the  spicy 
leaves  first;  and  soon  a  ridge  of  shingle  neatly 
bound  with  sea-weed  marked  uie  sailoi-'s  grave. 

Hazel's  next  anxiety,  and  that  a  pressing  one,  was 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  delicate  girl  and  the  sick 
man,  whom  circumstances  had  placed  under  his 
care.  He  told  Miss  Rolleston  Welch  and  he  were 
going  to  cross  the  bay  again,  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  meet  them  at  the  bend  of  the  river  where 
she  would  find  four  trees  ?  She  nodded  her  head 
and  took  that  road  accordingly.  Hazel  rowed 
eastward  across  the  bay,  and  it  being  now  high 
water,  he  got  the  boat  into  the  river  itself  near  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  and,  as  this  river  had  worn  a 
channel,  he  contrived  with  the  boat-hook  to  propel 
the  boat  up  the  stream,  to  an  angle  in  the  bank 
within  forty  yards  of  the  fbur  trees.  He  could  get 
no  farther,  the  stream  being  now  not  only  shallow, 
but  blocked  here  and  there  with  great  and  rouffh 
fragments  of  stone.  Hazel  pushed  the  boat  into  the 
an^le  out  of  the  current,  and  moored  her  fast.  He 
and  Welch  then  got  ashore,  and  Miss  Rolleston  was 
standing  at  the  four  trees.  He  went  to  her  and 
said  enthusiastically,  **  This  is  to  be  your  house.  Is 
it  not  a  beautifnl  site  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  site,  but  —  forgive  me  —  I 
really  don't  see  the  house,"  was  her  reply. 

**  But  you  see  the  framework." 

Helen  looked  all  about,  and  then  said,  ruefully, 
*'  I  suppose  I  am  blind,  sir,  or  else  you  are  dream- 
ing, for  I  see  nothing  at  all." 

»*  Why  here 's  a  roof  ready  made,  and  the  frame 
of  a  wail.  We  have  only  to  wattle  a  screen  be- 
tween these  four  uprights." 

**  Only  to  wattle  a  screen  I  But  I  don't  know 
what  wattling  a  screen  is.    Who  does  ?  " 

"  Why  you  get  some  of  the  canes  that  grow  a 
little  farther  up  the  river,  and  a  certain  long  wiry 
grass  I  have  marked  down,  and  then  you  fix  and 
weave  till  you  make  a  screen  from  tree  to  tree ;  this 
could  be  patched  with  wet  clay;  I  know  where 
there  is  plenty  of  that  Meantime  see  what  is  done 
to  our  hands.  The  crown  of  this  great  palm-tree 
lies  at  the  southern  aperture  of  your  house,  and 
blocks  it  entirely  up :  that  will  keep  off  the  only 
cold  wind,  the  south  wind,  from  you  to-night. 
Then  look  at  these  long,  spiky  leaves  interlaced 
over  your  head.  (These  trees  are  screw-pines.) 
There  is  a  roof  ready  made.  You  mtist  have  an- 
other roof  underneath  that,  but  it  will  do  for  a  day 
or  two." 

"  But  you  will  wattle  the  screen  directly,"  said 
Helen.  ^*  Begin  at  once,  please.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  a  screen  wattled." 

*'Well,"  said  Welch,  who  had  joined  them, 
"  landsmen  are  queer  folk,  the  best  of  'em.  Why, 
miss,  it  would  take  him  a  week  to  screen  yon  with 
rushes  and  re^ds,  and  them  sort  of  weeds;  and  I'd 
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do  it  in  half  an  boor,  if  I  was  the  Tom  Welch  I 
used  to  be.  Why,  there 's  spare  canvas  enough  in 
the  boat  to  go  between  these  four  trees  breast  nigh, 
and  then  there  's  the  foresel  besides ;  the  maLnsef  is 
all  yon  and  me  shall  want,  sir." 

"  O,  excuse  me,"  said  Miss  RoUeston,  "  I  will 
not  be  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  my  friends." 

*^  W(dch,  you  are  a  trump,*'  said  Uazel,  and  ran 
off  for  the  spare  canvas.  He  brought  it,  and  the 
carpenter's  basket  of  tools.  They  went  to  work, 
and  Miss  Rolleston  insisted  on  taking  part  in  it 
Finding  her  so  disposed,  Hazel  said  that  they  had 
better  divide  their  labors  since  the  time  was  short. 
Accordingly  he  took  the  axe  and  chopped  off  a 
great  many  scales  of  the  palm-tree  and  lighted  a 
great  fire  between  the  trees,  while  the  other  two 
worked  on  the  canvas. 

"  This  is  to  dry  the  soil  as  well  as  cook  our  pro- 
visions," said  he;  ^*and  now  I  must  go  and  find 
food.  Is  there  anything  you  fancy  ?  "  He  turned 
his  head  from  the  nre  he  was  lighting  and  addressed 
this  (juestion  both  to  Welch  and  Miss  Rolleston. 

Miss  RoUeston  stared  at  this  question,  then  smiled, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  lady,  said,  "  I  think  I 
should  like  a  good  large  cocoa-nut,  if  you  can  find 
one."  She  felt  sure  there  was  no  other  eatable 
thin^  in  the  whole  island. 

**  1  wants  a  cabbage,"  said  Welch,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  O,  Mr.  Welch,  we  are  not  at  home,"  said  Miss 
RoUeston,  blushing  at  the  preposterous  demand. 

"  No,  miss,  in  Capericom.  Whereby  we  shan't 
have  to  pay  nothing  for  this  here  cabbage.  I'll 
tell  ye,  miss  :  when  a  sailor  comes  ashore  he  always 
goes  in  for  green  vegetables,  for  why,  he  has  eaten 
so  much  Junk  and  biscuit,  nature   sings    out  for 

freens.  Me  and  my  shipmates  was  paid  off  at 
ortsmouth  last  year,  and  six  of  us  agreed  to  dine 
together  and  each  order  his  dish.  Blest  if  six  boiled 
legs  of  mutton  did  not  come  up  smoking  hot ;  three 
was  with  cabbage,  and  three  with  turmots.  Mine 
was  with  turmots.  But  then  I  don't  ask,  so  nigh  the 
Line  :  don't  ye  go  to  think,  because  I  'm  sick,  and 
the  lady  and  you  is  so  kind  to  me,  and  to  him  that 
is  a-waiting  outside  them  there  shoals  for  me,  as  I  'm 
onreasonable ;  turmots  I  wish  you  both  and  plenty 
of  'em,  when  some  whaler  gets  driven  out  of  her 
course  and  picks  you  up,  and  carries  vou  into  north- 
ern latitudes  where  turmots  grow ;  but  cabba^  is 
my  right,  cabbage  is  my  due,  being  paid  off  in  a 
manner ;  for  the  ship  is  foundered  and  I  'm  ashore : 
cabbage  I  ask  for,  as  a  seaman  that  has  done  his 
duty,  and  a  man  that  won't  live  to  eat  many  more 
of 'em ;  and  "  (losing  his  temper),  ^^  if  you  are  the 
man  I  take  you  for,  you  '11  run  and  fetch  me  a  cab- 
bage fresh  from  the  tree  "  (recovering  his  temper). 
^  I  know  1  did  n't  ought  to  ax  a  parson  to  shin  up 
a  tree  for  me :  but,  Lord  bless  you,  there  ain't  no 
sarcy  little  boys  a-looking  on,  and  here 's  a  poor  fel- 
low mostly  dying  for  it" 

Miss  Rolleston  looked  at  Mr.  Hazel  with  alarm  in 
every  feature ;  and  whispered,  *'•  Cabbage  from  the 
tree.     Is  he  wandering  ?  ' 

Hazel  smiled.  **  No,"  said  he.  "  He  has  picked 
up  a  fable  of  these  seas,  that  there  is  a  tree  which 
grows  cabbages." 

Welch  heard  him  and  said,  with  due  warmth, 
^  Of  coarse  there  is  a  tree  on  all  these  islands,  that 
crows  cabbages ;  that  was  known  a  hundred  years 
before  you  was  born,  and  shipmates  of  mine  have 
eaten  them." 

*'  Excuse  me,  what  those  old  Admirals  and  Buc- 
caneers^ that  set  the  legend  afloat,  were  so  absurd 


as  to  call  a  cabbage,  and  your  skipmatea  may  han 
eaten  for  one,  is  nothing  on  earth  but  the  last  year^a 
growth  of  the  palm-tree." 

"  Palm-tree  oe  —  "  said  Welch  ;  and  therenpoe 
ensued  a  hot  argument,  which  Helen'3  good  sense 
cut  short 

*^  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  ^  can  you  by  any  poeai 
biUty  get  our  poor  friend  the  thing  he  wants  ?  " 

**  O,  that  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  posai- 
bilitv,"  said  Hazel,  dryly. 

^  Well,  then,  suppose  vou  begin  by  getting  him 
the  thing.  Then  I  wiU  boil  the  thing,  and  he  wiU 
eat  the  thing ;  and  after  all  that,  it  wiU  be  time  to 
argue  about  the  name  -we  shall  give  to  the  thing," 

The  good  sense  of  this  struck  Mr.  Hazel  forcibly. 
He  started  off  at  once,  armed  with  the  axe,  and  a 
net  bag  Welch  had  made  since  he  became  unfit  for 
heavy  labor :  he  caUed  back  to  them  as  he  went,  to 
put  the  pots  on. 

Welch  and  Miss  RoUeston  complied;  and  then 
the  sailor  showed  the  lady  how  to  sew  sailor-wise, 
driving  the  large  needle  with  the  palm  of  the  band, 
guarded  by  a  piece  of  leather.  .  They  had  nailed 
two  breadths  of  canvas  to  the  trees  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  run  the  breadths  rapidly  to- 
gether ;  and  the  water  was  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  balers,  when  Miss  Rolleston  uttered  a  scream, 
for  Hazel  came  running  over  the  prostrate  paltn- 
tree  as  if  it  was  a  proper  bridge,  and  lighted  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

"  Lot  one,"  said  he,  cheerfiiUy,  and  produced 
from  his  net  some  limes,  two  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  land- 
turtle  ;  from  this  last  esculent  Miss  Rolleston  with- 
drew with  undisguised  horror,  and  it  was  in  vain 
he  assured  her  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

"  No  matter :  it  is  a  reptUe.  O,  please  send  it 
away." 

*'The  Queen  of  the  Island  reprieves  you,"  said 
he,  and  put  down  the  terrapin,  which  went  off  very 
leisurely  for  a  reprieved  reptile. 

Then  Hazel  produced  a  fine  bream,  which  he  had 
found  struggling  in  a  rock-pool,  the  tide  having 
turned,  ana  three  sea  cray-fish,  bi^er  than  any 
lobster.  He  chopped  their  heads  on  outside,  and 
threw  their  tails  into  the  pots ;  he  stuck  a  piece  oi 
pointed  wood  through  the  bream,  and  gave  it  to 
Welch  to  toast;  but  Welch  waved  it  aside. 

**  I  see  no  cabbage,"  said  he,  grimly. 

^  O,  I  foi^ot :  but  that  is  soon  found,"  said 
Hazel.  '*  Here,  give  me  the  fish,  and  you  take  the 
saw,  and  examine  the  head  of  this  palm-tree,  which 
lies  at  Miss  Rolleston's  door.  Saw  away  the  succu- 
lent part  of  last  year's  growth,  and  bring  it  hera" 

Welch  got  up  slowly. 

"  I  'U  go  with  you,  Mr.  Welch,"  said  Miss  RoUea- 
ton. 

She  will  not  be  alone  with  me  for  a  moment,  if 
she  can  help  it,  thought  Hazel,  and  sat  moody  by 
the  fire.  But  he  shook  off  his  sadness,  and  forced 
on  a  cheerful  look  the  moment  they  came  back. 
They  brought  with  them  a  vegetable  very  like  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  only  longer  and  whiter. 

"  There,"  said  Welch,  "  what  d'ye  caU  that?" 

*'  The  laust  year's  growth  of  the  palm,"  said  Hazel, 
calmly. 

This  vegetable  was  cut  in  two  and  put  into  tho 
pots. 

^^  There,  take  the  toasting-fork  again,"  s^dd  Hazel 
to  Welch,  and  drew  out  from  his  net  three  huge 
scallop-shells.  **  Soup-plates,"  said  he,  and  washed 
them  in  the  running  stream :  then  put  them  befora 
the  fire  to  dry. 
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WhDe  the  fish  and  vegetable  were  cooking,  he 
went  and  cut  off  some  of  the  leafy,  pinnated 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  fastened  them  hori- 
sontally  above  the  strips  of  canvas.  Each  palm- 
branch  traversed  a  whole  side  of  the  bower.  This 
dosed  the  -northern  and  western  sides. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  on 
striking  the  ground,  had  so  crushed  its  boughs  and 
leaves  together,  as  to  make  a  thick  wall  of  foliage. 

Then  ne  took  to  making  forks;  and  primitive 
ones  thev  were.  He  select^  a  bough  the  size  of  a 
thick  waiking-^ick  ;  sawed  it  off  the  tree :  «awed  a 
piece  six  inches  long  off  it,  peeled  that,  split  it  in 
four,  and,  with  his  knife,  gave  each  piece  three 
points,  bv  merely  tapering  off  and  serratmg  one 
end ;  and  so  he  made  a  fork  a  minute.  Then  he 
brought  all  the  rugs  and  things  from  the  boat,  and, 
the  ground  being  now  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire, 
placed  them  for  seats ;  gave  each  person  a  large  leaf 
for  a  plate,  besides  a  scallop-shell ;  and  served  out 
9upper.  It  was  eaten  with  rare  appetite ;  the  palm- 
tree  vegetable  in  particular  was  delicious,  tasting 
between  a  cabbage  and  a  cocoa-nut 

When  they  had  supped,  Hazel  removed  the 
plates  and  went  to  the  boat  He  returned,  dragging 
the  foremast  and  foresail,  which  were  small,  and 
called  Welch  out  They  agreed  to  rig  the  mainsail 
tarpaulin-wise  and  sleep  in  the  boat  Accordingly 
they  made  themselves  very  busy  screening  the  east 
side  of  Miss  RoUeston's  new  abode  with  the  foresail, 
and  fastened  a  loop  and  drove  a  nail  into  the  tree, 
and  looped  the  sail  to  it,  then  suddenly  bade  her 
good  night  in  cheerful  tones,  and  were  ^one  in  a 
moment,  leaving  her  to  her  repose  as  they  imagined. 
Hazel,  in  particular,  having  used  all  his  ingenuity  to 
secure  her  personal  comfort,  was  now  too  bent  on 
showing  her  the  most  delicate  respect  and  forbear- 
ance to  think  of  anything  else.  jBut,  justly  count- 
ing on  the  delicacy,  he  h^  forgotten  the  timidity, 
of  her  sex,  and  her  first  night  m  the  island  was  a 
terribly  trying  one. 

Thnce  she  opened  her  mouth  to  call  Welch  and 
ELazel  back,  but  could  not  Yet,  when  their  foot- 
steps were  out  of  hearing,  she  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  them  between  her  and  the  perils  with 
which  she  felt  herself  surrounded. 

Tigers ;  Snakes ;  Scorpions ;  Savages !  what  would 
become  of  her  during  the  long  night  ? 

She  sat  and  cowered  before  the  hot  embers.  She 
listened  to  what  seemed  the  angry  roar  of  the  sea. 
What  with  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  her  sharp- 
ened senses  she  heard  it  all  round  the  island.  She 
■eemed  environed  with  peril,  and  yet  surrounded 
by  desolation.  No  one  at  hand  to  save  her  in  time 
from  a  wild  beast  No  one  anywhere  near  except 
a  sick  sailor,  and  one  slie  would  almost  rather  die 
than  call  singly  to  her  aid,  for  he  had  once  told  her 
he  loved  her. 

**  O  papa  1  O  Arthur  1 "  she  cried,  "  are  you 
praying  for  your  poor  Helen  ?  "  Then  she  wept 
and  prayed ;  and  half  nerved  herself  to  bear  the 
worst  Finally,  her  vague  fears  completely  over- 
mastered her.  Then  she  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem that  belongs  to  her  sex,  —  she  hid  herself  from 
the  danger,  and  the  danger  from  her :  she  covered 
lierself  face  and  all,  and  so  lay  trembling,  and  long- 
ing for  the  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  she  fled  firom  her 
place  of  torture,  and  after  plunging  her  face  and 
Lands  in  the  river,  which  did  her  a  world  of  good, 
fhe  went  off,  and  entered  the  jungle,  and  searched 
it  closely,  so  tar  as  she  could  penetrate  it    Soon 


she  heard  "  Miss  Rolleston  **  called  in  anxious  tones. 
But  she  tossed  her  little  head,  and  revenged  herself 
for  her  night  of  agony  by  not  replying. 

However,  Nature  took  her  in  hand;  imperious 
hunger  drew  her  back  to  her  Ute  place  of  torture ; 
and  there  she  found  a  fire,  and  Hazel  cooking  cray- 
fish. She  ate  the  cray-fish  heartily,  and  drank 
cocoa-nut  milk  out  of  half  a  cocoa-nut,  which  the 
ingenious  Hazel  had  already  sawn,  polished,  and 
mounted  for  her. 

Afler  that,  Hazel's  whole  day  was  occupied  m 
stripping  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  high  western  prom- 
ontory of  the  bay,  and  building  up  the  materials 
of  a  bonfire  a  few  yards  from  it,  that  if  any  whaler 
should  stray  that  way,  they  might  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  means  to  attract  her  attention. 

Welch  was  very  ill  all  day,  and  Miss  Rolleston 
nursed  him.  He  got  about  towards  evening,  and 
Miss  Rolleston  asked  him,  rather  timidly,  if  he  could 
put  her  up  a  bell-rope. 

"Why,  yes,  miss,"  said  Welch,  "that  is  easy 
enough ;  but  1  don't  see  no  bell." 

O,  she  did  not  want  a  bell,  — she  only  wanted  a 
bell-rope. 

Hazel  came  up  during  this  conversation,  and  she 
then  gave  her  reason. 

"  Because,  then,  if  Mr.  Welch  is  ill  in  the  nighc, 
and  wants  me,  I  could  come  to  him.  Or  —  **  £id- 
ing  herself  getting  near  the  real  reason  she  stopped 
short 

"  Or  what  ?  "  inquired  Hazel,  eagerly. 

She  replied  to  Welch.  "  When  tigers  and  Things 
come  to  me,  I  can  let  you  know,  Mr.  Welch,  if  yon 
have  any  curiosity  about  the  result  of  their  visit" 

"  Tigers ! "  said  Hazel,  in  answer  to  this  side  slap ; 
"  there  are  no  tigers  here;  no  large  animals  of  prey 
exist  in  the  Pacific." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  notorious  :  naturalists  are  agreed." 

^*  But  I  am  not.  I  heard  noises  all  night  And 
little  I  expected  that  anything  of  me  would  be  left 
this  morning,  except,  perhaps,  my  back  hair.  Mr. 
Welch,  you  are  clever  at  rigging  things,  —  that  ia 
what  you  call  it,  —  and  so  please  rig  me  a  bell-rope, 
then  I  shall  not  be  eaten  alive  without  creating  some 
litUe  disturbance." 

"  1  *11  do  it,  miss,"  said  Welch,  "  this  very  night" 

Hazel  said  nothing,  but  pondered.  Accordingly, 
that  very  evening  a  piece  of  stout  twine,  with  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  it,  hun^  down  from  the  roof  of 
Helen's  house ;  and  this  twine  clove  the  air,  until  it 
reached  a  ring  upon  the  mainmast  of  the  cutter; 
thence  it  descenaed,  and  was  to  be  made  fast  to 
something  or  somebody.  The  young  lady  inquired 
no  further.  The  very  sight  of  this  bell-rope  was  a 
great  comfort  to  her ;  it  reunited  her  to  civilized  life. 

That  night  she  lay  down,  and  quaked  considera- 
bly less.  Yet  she  woke  several  times;  and  an  hour 
before  daylight  she  heard  distinctly  a  noise  that 
made  her  flesh  creep.  It  was  like  the  snoring  of 
some  great  animals.  This  horrible  sound  was  faint 
and  distant ;  but  she  heard  it  between  the  roll  of  the 
waves,  and  that  showed  it  was  not  the  sea  roaring ; 
she  hid  herself  in  her  rugs,  and  cowered  till  day- 
break. A  score  of  times  she  was  minded  to  pull  her 
beIl-roi<e ;  but  alwavs  a  womanly  feeling,  strong  as 
her  love  of  life,  withheld  her.  "  Time  to  pull  that 
bell-rope  when  the  danger  was  present  or  immi- 
nent,*' she  thought  to  herself.  "  The  Thing  will 
come  smelling  Bhout  before  it  attacks  me,  and  then 
I  will  pull  the  beU  " ;  and  so  she  pawed  an  hour  oi 
agony. 
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Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  Hazel  met  her  just 
ianiing  irom  her  nut,  and  pointing  to  his  net  told  her 
he  was  going  to  forage;  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  nuike  the  fire  and  have  boiling  water 
ready :  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  her ;  but  poor  Welch 
was  worse  this  morning.  Miss  Rolleston  cut  short 
his  excuses.  **  Pray  do  not  take  me  for  a  child ;  of 
course  I  will  light  the  fire,  and  boil  the  water.  Only 
I  have  no  lucifer  matches." 

"Here  are  two,"  said  he.  "I  carry  the  box, 
wrapped  in  oil-skin :  for  if  anything  happen  to  them, 
Heaven  help  us." 

He  crossed  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  and  dived  into 
the  wood.  It  was  a  large  beautiful  wood,  and  ex- 
cept at  the  western  edge,  the  trees  were  all  of  the 
palm-tree  genus,  but  contained  several  species,  in- 
cluding the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  turf  ran  under 
these  trees  for  about  forty  yards  and  then  died 
gradually  away  under  the  same  thick  shade  which 
destroyed  all  other  vegetation  in  this  wood,  and 
made  it  so  easy  to  see  and  travel. 

He  gathered  a  few  cocoa-nuts  that  had  burst  out 
of  their  ripe  pods  and  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  ran 
on  till  he  reached  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
bounded  the  palm  forest  Here  his  progress  was  no 
longer  easy :  but  he  found  trees  covered  with  a  small 
fruit  resembling  quinces  in  every  particular,  of  look, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  that  made  him  persevere,  since 
it  was  most  important  to  learn  the  useful  products 
of  the  island.  Presently  he  burst  through  some 
brushwood  into  a  swampy  bottom  surrounded  by 
low  trees,  and  instantly  a  dozen  large  birds  of  the 
Osprey  kind  rose  flapping  into  the  air  like  windmills 
rising.  He  was  quite  startled  by  the  whirring  and 
flapping,  and  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  place.  Here  was  a  very  charnel-house ;  so 
thick  lay  the  shells,  skeletons,  and  loose  bones  of 
fish.  Here  too  he  found  three  terrapin  killed  but 
not  eaten  :  and  also  some  fish,  more  or  less  pecked. 
^^  Aha  1  my  worthy  executioners,  much  obliged," 
said  he :  "  you  have  saved  me  that  job " :  and 
into  the  bag  went  the  terrapin,  and  two  plump 
fish,  but  slightly  mutilated,  before  he  had  gone 
many  yards,  back  came  the  sailing  wings,  and  the 
birds  settled  again  before  his  eyes.  The  rest  of  the 
low  wood  was  but  thin,  and  he  soon  emerged  upon 
the  open  country :  but  it  was  most  unpromising ;  and 
fitter  for  geese  than  men :  a  vast  sedgy  swamp  with 
water  in  the  middle,  thin  fringes  of  great  fern-trees, 
and  here  and  there  a  disconsSate  tree  like  a  weep- 
ing^willow,  and  at  the  end  of  this  lake  and  swamp, 
which  altogether  formed  a  triangle,  was  a  barren 
hill  without  a  blade  of  vegetation  on  it,  and  a  sort 
of  jagged  summit,  volcanic  I  Hazel  did  not  at  all 
like  the  look  of. 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  finding  so  larse  a  slice  of 
the  island  worthless,  he  returned  through  the  wood, 
guiding  himself  due  west  by  his  pocket-compass,  and 
BO  got  down  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  scallops 
and  cray-fish  in  incredible  abundance.  Literally, 
he  had  only  to  ^o  into  the  water  and  gather  them. 
But  "  enough  "  is  as  good  as  "  a  feast"  He  ran  to 
the  pots  with  his  miscellaneous  bag,  and  was  not 
received  according  to  his  deserts.  Miss  Rolleston 
told  him,  a  little  severely,  the  water  had  been  boil- 
ing a  long  time.  Then  he  produced  his  provender, 
by  way  of  excuse. 

*^  Tortoises  again  1 "  said  she,  and  shuddered  vis- 
ibly. 

But  the  quinces  and  cocoarnuts  were  graciously 
received.  Welch,  however,  cried  out  for  cab- 
bage 


"What  am  I  to  do?"  said  HazeL  ^Forefv? 
such  cabbage,  a  king  must  die." 

**  Goodness  me  ! " 

"  A  monarch  of  the  grove." 

**  O,  a  King  Log.  Why,  then  down  with  ibm 
all,  of  course ;  sooner  than  dear  Mr.  Welch  shall  go 
without  his  cabbage." 

He  cast  a  look  of  admiration  on  her,  which  siie 
avoided,  and  very  soon  his  axe  was  hea[rd  ringing 
in  the  wood  hard  by.  Then  came  a  loud  crash. 
Then  another.  Hazel  came  running  with  the  cab- 
bage, and  a  cocoa-pod.  '*  There,"  said  he,  ^  and 
there  are  a  hundred  more  about  Whilst  you  cook 
that  for  Welch,  I  will  store  them."  Accordingly  he 
returned  to  the  wood  with  his  net,  and  soon  came 
back  with  five  pods  in  it,  each  as  big  as  a  laige 
pumpkin. 

He  chucked  these  one  at  a  time  across  the  river* 
and  then  went  for  more.  It  took  him  all  the  after^ 
noon  to  get  all  the  pods  across  the  river.  He  waft 
obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest 

But  a  suggestion  of  Helen's  soon  set  him  to  work 
again. 

*^  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  you  would  store 
these  for  me.  Could  you  not  store  them  ao  as  to 
wall  out  those  terrible  beasts  with  them.** 

"  What  terrible  beasts  ?  " 

^*  That  roar  so  all  night,  and  don't  eat  us,  only  be- 
cause they  have  not  found  out  we  are  here  yet  But 
they  wm." 

"  I  deny  their  existence,"  saud  HazeL  '*  But  1 11 
wall  them  out  all  the  same,"  said  he. 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Helen.  "  Wall  them  out  first, 
and  disprove  them  afterwards ;  I  shall  be  better  aUe 
to  believe  they  don't  exist,  when  they  are  well 
walled  out  —  much." 

Hazel  went  to  work,  and  with  her  assistance  laid 
cocoa-pods  two  wide  and  three  deep,  outside  the 
northern  and  western  side  of  her  leafy  bower,  and 
he  promised  to  complete  the  walls  by  the  same 
means  in  two  days  more. 

They  all  then  supped  tc^ther,  and,  to  oblige  him, 
she  ate  a  little  of  the  terrapin,  and  when  they  parted 
for  the  night,  she  thanked  nim,  and  said,  with  a  deep 
blush,  "You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me — of 
late." 

He  colored  high,  and  his  eves  sparkled  with  de> 
light ;  and  she  noticed,  and  almost  wished  she  had 
kept  her  gratitude  to  herself. 

That  night,  what  with  her  bell-rope  and  her  little 
bit  of  a  wall,  she  was  somewhat  less  timorous,  and 
went  to  sleep  early. 

But  even  in  sleep  she  was  watchful,  and  she  was 
awakened  by  a  slight  sound  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  boat. 

She  lay  watching,  but  did  not  stir. 

Presently  she  heard  a  footstep. 

With  a  stifled  cry  she  bounded  up,  and  her  firat 
impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the  tent  But  she  con- 
quered this,  and  gliding  to  the  south  side  of  hw 
bower,  she  peered  through  the  palm-leaves,  and  the 
first  thing  sue  saw,  was  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
between  her  and  the  boat 

She  drew  her  breath  hard.  The  outline  oi  the 
man  was  somewhat  indistinct  But  it  was  not  a 
savage:  the  man  was  clothed;  and  his  stature  be- 
trayed him. 

He  stood  still  for  some  time.  **  He  is  listening  to 
see  if  I  am  awake,"  said  Helen,  to  herself. 

The  figure  moved  towards  her  bower. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  she  became  another  wo> 
man.    She  did  not  rely  on  her  bell-rope ;  she  felt  it 
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I  hBi  to  notbiag  that  oould  help  her.  She  looked 
roand  for  no  weapon ;  she  trosied  to  herself.  She 
drew  herself  hastily  up,  and  folded  her  arms ;  her 
bosom  panted,  but  her  cheek  never  paled.  Her 
modesty  was  alarmed;  her  blood  was  up,  and  life 
or  death  were  nothing  to  her. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer ;  they  stopped  at  her 
door;  they  went  north;  they  came  back  south. 
They  kept  her  in  this  high-wrought  attitude  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  they  retired  sofUy ;  and  when 
thev  were  gone,  she  gave  way,  and  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  began  to  cry  hysterically.  Then  she  got  calmer, 
and  then  she  wondered  and  puzzled  herself;  but 
she  slept  no  more  that  night. 

In  the  mornins  she  found  that  the  fire  was  lighted 
on  a  sort  of  shelf  close  to  the  boat  Mr.  Hazel  had 
cut  the  shelf  and  lighted  the  fire  there  for  Welch's 
take,  who  had  complained  of  cold  in  the  niffht 

Whilst  Hazel  was  gone  for  the  cray-fish,  Welch 
asked  Helen  to  go  for  her  prayer-book.  She  brought 
it  directly,  and  turned  the  leaves  to  find  the  prayers 
for  the  sick.  But  she  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  his 
intention. 

**  Sam  had  it  wrote  down  how  the  Proserpine  was 
foundered,  and  I  should  like  to  lie  alonsside  my 
messmate  on  that  there  paper,  as  well  as  m  t'  other 
place  "  (meaning  the  grave).  "  Begin  as  Sam  did, 
that  this  is  my  last  wora.** 

"  O,  I  hope  not  O,  Mr.  Welch,  pray  do  not 
leave  me!" 

**  Well,  well  then,  never  mind  that;  but  just  put 
down  as  I  heard  Sam;  and  his  dying  words,  that 
the  parson  took  down,  were  the  truth." 

**lhave  written  that" 

**And  that  the  two  holes  was  on  her  port«ide, 
and  seven  foot  from  her  stam-post ;  and  /  say  them 
▼ery  augers  that  is  in  our  cutter  made  them  holes. 
Set  down  that.'' 

**  It  is  down." 

**  Then  I  '11  put  my  mark  under  it ;  and  you  are 
my  witness." 

Helen,  anxious  to  please  him  in  ever^hing, 
ihowed  him  where  to  put  his  mark.  He  did  so ; 
and  she  ngned  her  name  as  his  witness. 

**  And  now,  Mr  Welch,"  said  she,  "  do  not  you 
iret  about  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  you  should  rather 
think  how  good  Providence  has  been  to  us  in  saving 
us  three  out  of  so  many  that  sailed  in  that  poor  ship. 
That  Wylie  was  a  wicked  man ;  but  he  va  drowned, 
or  starved,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
You  are  alive,  and  we  are  all  three  to  see  Old  Eng- 
land again.  But  to  live,  you  must  eat ;  and  so  now 
do  pray  make  a  good  breakfast  to-day.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  fancy.     A  cabbage  ?  " 

"  What,  you  own  it  is  a  cabbage  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Helen,  coaxing.  "  You 
must  excuse  Mr.  Hazel ;  these  learned  men  are  so 
crotchety  in  some  things,  and  go  by  books ;  but  you 
and  I  go  by  our  senses,  and  to  us  a  cabbage  is  a 
cabbage,  grow  where  it  will.    Willyou  have  one  ?  ** 

"  No,  miss,  not  this  morning.  What  I  wants  this 
morning  very  bad,  indeed,  it  is,  —  I  wants  a  drink 
made  of  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  like  as  you 
strewed  over  my  messmate,  —  the  Lord  in  heaven 
bless  you  for  it" 

**  O,  Mr.  Welch,  that  is  a  curious  fancy ;  but  you 
■hall  not  ask  me  twice  for  anything ;  the  jungle  is 
full  of  them,  and  I  '11  fetch  you  some  in  five  minutes. 
80  you  must  boil  the  water." 

She  scudded  away  to  the  iungle,  and  soon  re- 
tamed  with  some  aromatic  leaves.  Whilst  they 
mira  infusing,  Hazel  came  up,  and  on  being  in- 


formed of  Welch's  fancy,  made  no  opposition ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  said  that  such  men  had  sometimes 
very  happy  inspirations.  He  tasted  it,  however, 
and  said  the  sm^ll  was  the  best  part  of  it  in  his 
opinion.  He  then  put  it  aside  to  cool  for  the  sick 
man's  use. 

They  ate  their  usual  breakfast,  and  then  Welch 
sipped  his  spice  tea,  as  he  called  it  Morning  and 
anemoon  he  drank  copious  draughts  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  get  suddenly  better,  and  told  them  not 
to  hang  alx>ut  him  any  longer;  but  go  to  their 
work :  he  was  all  right  now. 

To  humor  him  they  went  ofi^  in  difierent  direc- 
tions ;  Hazel  with  his  axe  to  level  cocoaruut  trees : 
and  Helen  to  search  for  fruits  in  the  jungle. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  hour,  very  proud  of 
some  pods  she  had  found  with  nutmegs  inside  them. 
She  ran  to  Welch.  He  was  not  in  the  boat  She 
saw  his  waistcoat,  however,  folded  and  lying  on  the 
thwart :  so  she  knew  he  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
concluded  he  was  in  her  bower.  But  he  was  not 
there ;  and  she  called  to  Mr.  Hazel.  He  came  to 
the  side  of  the  river  laden  with  cocoa-nuts. 

^  la  he  with  you  ?  "  said  Helen. 

"Who?  Welch?  no." 
^   "  Well,  then,  he  is  not  here.     O  dear  1  something 
18  the  matter."  \ 

Hazel  came  across  directly.  And  they  both  be- 
gan to  run  anxiously  to  every  part  whence  they 
could  command  a  view  to  any  distance. 

They  could  not  see  him  anywhere,  and  met,  with 
blank  faces,  at  the  bower. 

Then  Helen  made  a  discovery. 

This  very  day,  whUe  hanging  about  the  place, 
Hazel  had  torn  up  from  the  edge  of  the  river  an 
old  trunk,  whose  roots  had  been  loosened  by  the 
water  washing  away  the  earth  that  held  them,  and 
this  stump  he  had  set  up  in  her  bower  for  a  table, 
afler  sawing  the  roots  down  into  legs.  Well,  on  the 
smooth  part  of  this  table,  lay  a  little  pile  of  money, 
a  ring  with  a  large  pearl  in  it,  and  two  gold  ear- 
rings, Helen  had  often  noticed  in  Welch's  ears. 

She  pointed  at  these  and  turned  pale.  Then  sud- 
denly waving  her  hand  to  Hazel  to  follow  her,  she 
darted  out  m  the  bower,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  was 
at  the  boat 

There  she  found,  beside  his  waistcoat,  his  knife, 
and  a  little  pile  of  money,  placed  carefully  on  the 
thwart;  and,  underneath  it,  his  jacket  rolled  up, 
and  his  shoes  and  sailor's  cap,  all  put  neatly  and  m 
order. 

Hazel  found  her  lookingat  them.  He  began  to 
have  vague  misgivings.  "What  does  this  mean ? " 
he  said,  faintly. 

"  *  What  does  it  mean  I  "*  cried  Helen,  in  agony. 
"  Don't  you  see  ?  A  Legacy !  The  poor  thing  has 
divided  his  little  all.  0,  my  heart!  What  has 
become  of  him  ?  Then,  with  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions her  sex  have,  she  cried, "  Ah !  Cooper's  grave !" 

Hazel,  though  not  so  quick  as  she  was,  caught  her 
meaning  at  a  word,  and  flew  down  the  slope  to  the 
sear«hore.  The  tide  was  out :  a  long  irregular  track 
of  footsteps  indented  the  sand.  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  at  them.  They  pointed  towards 
that  cleft  where  the  grave  was.  He  followed  them 
all  across  the  sand.  They  entered  the  cleft,  and 
did  not  return.  Full  of  heavy  foreboding  he  rushed 
into  the  cleft 

Yes ;  his  arms  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  grave, 
and  his  cheek  laid  gently  on  it,  there  lay  Tom 
Welch,  with  a  loving  smile  on  hiB  dead  face.  Only 
a  man ;  yet  fiiithful  as  a  d(^. 
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TUzeX  went  back  nlowlj,  and  crying.  Of  all  men 
living,  he  could  best  appreciate  Fidelity,  and  mourn 
its  fate. 

But,  afl  he  drew  near  Helen,  he  dried  his  eyes ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  comfort  her. 

She  had  at  first  endeavored  to  follow  him ;  but 
after  a  few  steps  her  knees  smote  together,  and  she 
was  fain  to  sit  down  on  the  grassy  slope  that  over- 
looked the  sea. 

The  sun  was  setting  huge  and  red  over  that  vast 
and  peaceful  sea. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  head,  and,  sick  at  heart, 
looked  heavily  at  that  glorious  and  peaceful  sight. 
Hazel  came  up  to  her.  She  looked  at  his  face,  and 
that  look  was  enough  for  her.  She  rocked  herself 
gently  to  and  fro. 

**  I  es,"  said  he  in  a  broken  voice :  "  He  was  there, 

—  auite  dead." 

He  sat  gently  down  by  her  side,  and  looked  at 
that  setting  sun  and  illimitable  ocean  and  his  heart 
felt  deadly  sad.    '*  He  is  gone,  —  and  we  are  alone, 

—  on  this  island." 

The  man  said  this  in  one  sense  only :  but  tbe  wo- 
man heard  it  in  more  than  one. 

Alone  1 

She  glanced  timidly  round  at  him,  and,  without 
rising,  edged  a  little  away  from  him,  and  wept  in 
■ilenoe. ,         ^ 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

After  a  long  silence,  Hazel  asked  her  in  a  low 
voice  if  she  could  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  She 
said  yes,  in  the  same  tone,  but  without  turning  her 
head.  On  reaching  the  graves,  she  found  that 
Hazel  had  spared  her  a  sad  sight ;  nothing  remained 
but  to  perform  the  service.  When  it  was  over  she 
went  slowly  away  in  deep  distress  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  In  due  course  Hazel  came  to  her  bower, 
but  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  lighted  the  fire, 
and  prepared  everything  for  supper ;  and  he  was  so 
busy,  and  her  foot  so  light,  he  did  not  hear  her 
come.  But,  by  and  b;^,  lining  his  head,  he  saw  her 
looking  wistfully  at  mm,  as  if  she  would  read  his 
soul  in  his  minutest  actions.  He  started  and  bright- 
ened all  over  with  pleasure  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
her,  and  said  eagerly,  ^^Your  supper  is  quite 
ready." 

**  Thank  vou,  sir,"  said  she,  sadly  and  coldly  (she 
had  noted  that  expression  of  joy^,  **  I  have  no  appe- 
tite ;  do  not  wait  for  me."  And  soon  after  strolled 
awiiy  aeain. 

Elazel  was  dumbfoundered.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking her  manner ;  it  was  chilly  and  reserved  all 
of  a  sudden.  It  wounded  him ;  but  he  behaved 
like  a  man ;  what  1  I  keep  her  out  of  her  own 
house,  do  I  ?  said  he  to  himself.  He  started  up, 
took  a  fish  out  of  the  pot,  wrapped  it  in  a  leaf,  and 
stalked  ofi*  to  his  boat  Then  he  ate  a  little  of  the 
fish,  threw  the  rest  awa^,  and  went  down  upon  the 
sands,  and  paced  them  m  a  sad  and  bitter  mood. 

But  the  night  calmed  him,  and  some  hours  of 
tranquil  thought  brought  him  fortitude,  patience, 
and  a  clearer  understanding.  He  went  to  his  boat, 
elevated  by  generous  and  delicate  resolutions. 
Now  worthy  resolves  are  tranquillizing,  and  he 
slept  profoundly. 

Not  80  she,  whose  sudden  but  very  natural  change 
of  demeanor  had  hurt  him.  When  she  returned 
and  found  he  was  gone  for  the  night,  she  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  having  ofiended  him. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  she  passed  the  night  in 


sore  perplexity,  and  did  not  sleep  t31  momiog;  sad 
so  she  overslept  her  usual  time.  However,  «faea 
she  was  up,  she  determined  to  find  her  own  brea^ 
fkst ;  she  felt  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  dependent 
and  on  a  person  of  uncertain  humor ;  such  for  d» 
moment  she  chose  to  pretend  to  herself  was  Haz«l 
Accordingly  she  went  down  to  the  sea  to  look  ftr 
crayfish.  She  found  abundance.  There  they  1^ 
in  the  water ;  you  had  but  to  stoop  and  pick  tkes 
up. 

But  alas  I  they  were  black,  lively,  viperish ;  ihs 
went  with  no  great  relish  for  the  task  to  take  one 
up ;  it  wriggled  maliciously :  she  dropped  it,  and  sit 
that  very  moment,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  i» 
membered  she  was  sick  and  tired  of  crayfish ;  she 
would  breakfast  on  fruits.  She  crossed  the  sand, 
took  off  her  shoes,  and  paddled  through  the  rivsr, 
and,  having  put  on  her  shoes  again,  was  aboot  to 
walk  up  through  some  rank  grass  to  the  big  wood, 
when  she  heara  a  voice  behind  her,  and  it  was  Miu 
Hazel.  She  bit  her  lip  (it  was  broad  daylight  now), 
and  prepared  quietly  to  discourage  this  excessive 
assiduity.  He  came  up  to  her  panting  a  little,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  with  marked  respect,  **  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Miss  BoUestoif,  bat  I  know  yon 
hate  reptiles ;  now  there  are  a  few  snakes  in  tiiat 
long  grass ;  not  poisonous  ones." 

^  Snakes  ! "  cried  Helen ;  ^'  let  me  get  home : 
there,  —  I  '11  go  without  my  breakfast." 

<*  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Hazel,  ruefiilly  ;  "  why,  I 
have  been  rather  fortunate  this  morning,  and  it  'u 
aU  ready.'' 

*'  That  is  a  different  thing,"  said  Helen,  gracious- 
ly ;  t(  you  must  not  have  your  trouble  for  nothing,  I 
suppose." 

Directly  after  breakfast,  Hazel  took  his  axe  and 
some  rope  firom  the  boat,  and  went  off  in  a  greai 
hurry  to  the  jungle.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  re- 
turned, dragging  a  large  conical  shrub,  armed  with 
spikes  for  leaves,  incredibly  dense  and  prickly. 

**  There,"  said  he,  *^  there 's  a  vegetable  porcupine 
for  you.  This  is  your  best  defence  against  that 
roanng  Bugbear." 

"  That  little  tree  I "  s^d  Helen ;  *'  the  tiger  would 
soon  jump  over  that." 

"  Ay,  but  not  over  this  and  sixty  more ;  a  wall  ol 
stilettos.    Don't  touch  it,  please." 

He  worked  very  hard  all  day,  and  brought  twelve 
of  these  prickly  trees  to  the  bower  by  sunset.  He 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  his  day's  work ;  seemed 
quite  mortified. 

**  This  comes  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,"  he 
said ;  "  I  went  to  work  like  a  fooL  I  smiuld  have 
begun  by  making  a  cart" 

*'  But  you  can"t  do  that,"  said  Helen,  soothingly; 
'*  no  gentleman  can  make  a  cart" 

**  O,  surely  anybody  can  make  a  cart,  by  a  little 
thinking,"  said  he. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Helen,  listlessly,  "  you  would  think 
of  something  for  m6  to  do ;  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  not  helping." 

"  Hum  1  you  can  plait  ?  " 

**  Yes,  as  far  as  seven  strands." 

*^Then  you  need  never  be  unemployed.  We 
want  ropes,  and  shall  want  large  mats  for  the  rainy 
weather." 

He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  warned  her 
of  the  snakes,  and  cut  a  great  bundle  of  long  silky 
erass,  surprisingly  toush,  ^ret  neither  harsh  nor  juicy , 
he  brought  it  her,  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad 
of  a  hundred  yards  of  light  cord,  three  pdy  and  fiya 
ply. 
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She  was  charmed  with  the  gnoBf  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  came  to  breakfast  with  it  nicely 
prepared,  and  a  good  deal  of  cord  made  and  hang- 
ing round  her  neck.  She  found  some  preparations 
for  carpenters'  work  iyinff  about 

*«  Is  that  ^eat  log  for  the  cart  ?  "  s(dd  she. 

**  Yes  !  it  is  a  section  of  a  sago-tree." 

**  What,  our  sago  ?  " 

*^  The  basis.  iSe,  in  the  centre  it  is  all  soft  pith." 
He  got  from  the  boat  one  of  the  augers  that  had 
scuttled  the  Proserpine,  and  soon  turned  the  pith 
out.  **  They  pound  that  pith  in  water,  and  run  it 
through  linen ;  then  set  the  water  in  the  sun  to 
evaporate.  The  sediment  is  the  sago  of  commerce, 
Bknd  sad  insipid  stuff  it  is." 

**  O,  please  don't  call  anything  names  one  has 
eaten  in  England,"  said  Helen,  sorrowfully. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  she  and  Mr.  Hazel  worked 
for  a  wager.  Her  taper  fingers  went  like  the  wind, 
and  though  she  watched  him,  and  ^ked  questions, 
she  never  stopped  plaiting.  Mr.  Hazel  was  no  car- 
penter, he  was  merely  Brains  spurred  by  Necessity. 
He  went  to  work  and  sawed  on  four  short  discs  of 
the  sago-log. 

**  Now  what  are  those,  pray  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

^  The  wheels :  primeval  wheels.  And  here  are 
the  linchpins,  made  of  hard  wood ;  I  wattled  them 
at  odd  times." 

He  then  produced  two  young  lime-trees  he  had 
rooted  up  that  morning,  and  sawed  them  into  poles 
in  a  minute.  Then  he  bore  two  holes  in  each  pole, 
about  four  inches  from  either  extremity,  and  fitted 
his  linchpins ;  then  he  drew  out  his  linchpins, 
passed  each  pole  first  through  one  disc,  and  then 
through  another,  and  fastened  his  linchpins.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  boat,  and  came  back  with  the  stern 
and  midship  thwarts.  He  drilled  with  his  centre-bit 
three  rows  of  holes  in  these,  two  inches  fiK>m  the 
edge:  and  now  Helen's  work  came  in;  her  grass 
rope  bound  the  thwjurts  tight  to  the  horizontal  poles 
leaving  the  discs  room  to  play  easily  between  the 
thwarts  and  the  linchpins ;  but  there  was  an  open 
space  thirteen  inches  broad  between  the  thwarts ; 
this  space  Hazel  herring-boned  over  with  some  of 
Helen's  rope  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  The  cart 
was  now  made.  Time  occupied  in  its  production, 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

The  coachmaker  was  very  hot :  and  Helen  asked 
him  timidly  whether  he  had  not  better  rest  and  eat. 
"•  No  time  for  that,"  said  he.  ^*  The  day  is  not  half 
lon^  enough  for  what  I  have  to  do."  He  drank 
copiously  from  the  stream ;  put  the  carpenter's  bas- 
ket into  the  cart :  got  the  tow-rope  finom  the  boat 
and  fastened  it  to  the  cart  in  this  shape  A*  putting 
himself  in  the  centre.  So  now  the  coachmaker  was 
the  horse,  and  off  they  went,  rattling  and  creaking, 
to  the  jungle. 

Helen  turned  her  stool  and  watched  this  pageant 
enter  the  j  ungle.  She  plaited  on,  but  not  so  merrily. 
Hazel's  companionship  and  bustling  way  somehow 
kept  her  spirits  up. 

But,  whenever  she  was  left  alone,  she  sazed  on 
the  blank  ocean,  and  her  heart  died  wiSiin  her. 
At  last  she  strolled  pensively  towards  the  jungle, 
plaiting  busily  as  she  went,  and  hanging  the  rope 
round  her  neck  as  fast  as  she  made  it 

At  the  ed^  of  the  jungle  she  found  Hazel  in  a 
diificulty.  He  had  cut  down  a  wagon-load  of 
prickly  trees  and  wanted  to  get  all  this  mass  of  noli 
me  tangere  on  to  that  wretched  little  cart,  but  had 
not  rope  enough  to  keep  it  together :  she  gave  him 
plenty  of  new  line,  and  partly  by  fiutening  a  small 


rope  to  the  big  rope,  and  so  making  the  big  rope  a 
receptacle,  partly  by  artful  tying,  they  dragged 
home  an  incredible  load.  To  be  sure  some  of  it 
draggled  half  along  the  ground:  and  came  aftery 
like  a  peacock's  taiL 

He  made  six  trips,  and  then  the  sun  was  low ;  so 
he  began  to  build.  He  raised  a  rampart  of  these 
prickly  trees,  a  rampart  three  feet  wide  and  eight 
ieet  high ;  but  it  only  went  round  two  sides  and  a 
half  of  the  bower.  So,  then,  he  said  he  had  failed 
again ;  and  lay  down  worn  out  by  fatieue. 

Helen  Rolleston,  though  dejected  herself,  could 
not  help  pitying  him  for  his  exhaustion  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  for  his  bleeding  hands :  she  undertook  the 
cooking,  and  urged  him^indly  to  eat  of  every  dish ; 
and,  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  thanked  him  with  as 
much  feeling  as  modesty  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
taken  to  lessen  those  fears  of  hers,  which  she  saw  he 
did  not  share. 

These  kind  words  more  than  repaid  him.  He 
went  to  his  little  den  in  a  glow  of  spirits ;  and  the 
next  morning  went  off  in  a  violent  hurry,  and, 
for  once,  seemed  glad  to  get  away  from  her. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  sofUy,  and  watched 
him  out  of  sight  Then  she  got  her  plait,  and  went 
to  the  high  point  where  he  had  barked  a  tree;  and 
looked  far  and  wide  for  a  saiL  The  air  was  won- 
derfully clear ;  the  whole  pcean  seemed  in  sight : 
but  all  was  blank. 

A  great  awe  fell  upon  her,  and  sickness  of  heart ; 
and  then  first  she  began  to  fear  she  was  out  of  the 
known  world,  and  might  die  on  that  island;  or 
never  be  found  by  the  present  generation :  and  this 
sickening  fear  lurked  in  her  from  that  hour  and  led 
to  consequences  that  will  be  related  shortly. 

She  did  not  return  for  a  long  while,  and,  when 
she  did,  she  found  Hazel  had  completed  her  fortifi- 
cations. He  invited  her  to  explore  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  but  she  declined. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  she ;  **  not  to-day ;  there  is 
something  to  be  done  at  home.  I  have  been  conk- 
paring  my  abode  with  yours,  and  the  contrast 
makes  me  uncomfortable,  if  it  does  n't  you.  Oblige 
me  by  building  yourself  a  house." 

"  What,  in  an  afbemoon  V  " 

**  Why  not  ?  you  made  a  cart  in  a  forenoon. 
How  can  I  tell  your  limits  ?  you  are  quite  out  of 
my  poor  little  depth.  Well,  at  idl  events,  you  must 
roof  the  boat,  or  something.  Come,  be  good  for 
once,  and  think  a  little  of  yourself.  There,  I  '11  sit 
by  and  —  what  shall  I  do  whilst  you  are  working 
to  oblige  me  ?  " 

*^  MiUce  a  fishing  net  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  four  feet 
deep.    Here 's  plenty  of  material  all  prepared." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hazel,  you  must  work  in  your  sleep." 

*^  No ;  but  of  course  I  am  not  idle  when  I  am 
alone;  and  luckily  I  have  made  a  spade  out  of 
hard  wood  at  odd  nours,  or  all  the  afternoon  would 
go  in  making  that" 

^^  A  spade !  You  are  going  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  call  it  a  house.  T^Eit  will  not  do  for  me." 
,  **  You  will  see,"  said  Hazel. 

The  boat  lay  in  a  little  triangular  creek ;  the  sur- 
rounding earth  was  alluvial  clay ;  a  sort  of  black 
cheesy  mould,  stiff,  but  kindly  to  work  with  the 
spade.  Hazel  cut  and  chiselled  it  out  at  a  grand 
rate,  and  throwing  it  to  the  sides,  raised,  by  degrees, 
two  mud  banks,  one  on  each  side  the  boat ;  and  at 
last  he  dug  so  deep;  that  he  was  enabled  to  draw  the 
boat  another  yard  inland. 

As  Helen  sat  by  netting  and  forcing  a  smile  now 
and  then,  though  sad  at  hearty  he  was  on  his  mettley 
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and  the  mad  walli  he  railed  in  four  honn  were 
really  wonderful.  He  squared  their  inner  sides 
with  the  epade.  When  he  had  done,  the  boat  lay 
in  a  hollow,  the  walls  of  which,  half  natural,  half 
artificial,  were  five  feet  above  her  gunwale,  and,  of 
course,  eight  feet  above  her  bottom,  in  which  Hazel 
used  to  lie  at  night.  He  then  made  another  little 
wall  at  the  boat's  stem,  and  laid  palm-branches 
over  all,  and  a  few  huge  banana-leaves  from  the 
jungle ;  got  a  dozen  large  stones  out  of  the  river, 
tied  four  yards-lengths  of  Helen's  grass-rope  from 
ttone  to  stone,  and  so  passing  the  ropes  over  the 
roof,  confined  it,  otherwise  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
might  lift  it. 

**  There,"  said  he ;  "  am  I  not  as  well  off  aa  you  ? 
—  I,  a  great  tough  man.  Abominable  waste  of 
time,  I  call  it." 

**  Hum ! "  said  Helen,  doubtfully,  '*  all  this  is  very 
clever ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  keep  out  mucn 
rain." 

**  More  than  yours  will,"  said  Hazel,  **  and  that  is 
a  very  serious  thing.  I  am  afraid  you  little  know 
how  serious.  But,  to-morrow,  if  you  please,  I  will 
examine  our  resources,  and  lay  our  whole  situation 
before  you,  and  ask  your  advice.  As  to  your  Bug- 
bear, let  him  roar  his  heart  out,  his  reign  is  over. 
Will  you  not  come  and  see  your  wooden  walls  ?  " 

He  then  took  Helen  and  showed  her  the  tremen- 
dous nature  of  her  fortification,  and  assured  her  that 
no  beast  of  prey  could  face  it,  nor  even  smell  at  it 
with  impunity.  And,  as  to  the  door,  here  the  de- 
fence was  double  and  treble ;  but  attached  to  four 
grass  cords ;  two  passed  into  the  abode  round  each 
of  the  screw  pine-trees  at  the  east  side,  and  were 
kept  in  their  places  by  pegs  driven  into  the  trees. 

"  When  you  are  up,**  said  Hazel,  "  you  pull  these 
four  cords  steadily,  and  your  four  guards  will  draw 
back  right  and  leil,  with  all  their  bayonets,  and  you 
can  come  out." 

Helen  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  did  not  disguise  her  gratitude.  She  slept 
in  peace  and  comfort  that  night.  Hazel,  too,  prof- 
ited by  the  mud  walls  and  leafy  roof  she  had  com- 
pelled him  to  rear ;  for  this  night  was  colder,  as  it 
happened,  than  any  preceding  night  since  they 
came  ashore.  In  the  morning,  Hazel  saw  a  green 
turtle  on  the  shore,  which  was  unusual  at  that  time 
of  year.  He  ran  and  turned  her,  with  some  difii- 
culty ;  then  brought  down  his  cart,  cut  off  her  head 
with  a  blow,  and,  in  due  course,  dragged  her  up  the 
slope.  She  weighed  two  hundred  pounds.  He 
showed  Miss  Rolleston  the  enormous  shell,  gave  her 
a  lecture  on  turtles,  and  especially  on  the  four 
species  known  to  South  Sea  navigators,  —  the 
trunk  turtle,  the  logger-head,  the  green  turtle,  and 
the  hawks  bill,  from  which  last,  and  not  from  any 
tortoise,  he  assured  her  came  the  tortoise-shell  of 
eommeroe. 

"  And  now,"  s^d  he,  "  will  you  not  give  up,  or 
suspend,  your  Reptile  theory,  and  eat  a  Uttle  green 
turtle,  the  king  of  them  all  ^  " 

^  I  think  I  must  after  all  that,"  said  she ;  and 
rather  relished  it 

That  morning  he  kept  his  word,  and  laid  their 
case  before  her. 

He  said :  ^'  We  are  here  on  an  island  that  has 
probably  been  seen,  and  disregarded,  by  a  few 
whalers,  but  is  not  known  to  navigators  nor  down 
on  any  chart.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  vegetation, 
proving  a  delightful  climate  on  the  whole,  and  one 
particularly  suited  to  you,  whose  lungs  are  delicate. 
But  then,  comparing  the  beds  of  the  rivers  with  the 


banks,  a  tremendous  fiill  of  nun  b  indioated.  IIb 
rainy  months  (in  these  latitudes)  are  at  hand,  ind 
if  these  rains  catch  us  in  our  present  coDdidon,! 
will  be  a  calamity.  You  have  walla,  but  no  roof  ti 
keep  it  out  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  Ilis  ii 
my  main  anxiety.  My  next  is  about  oar  sosteiBDCi 
during  the  rains :  we  have  no  stores  under  oorcr; 
no  fuel ;  no  provisions,  but  a  few  coooa-autk  Wt 
use  two  lucifer  matches  a  day  ;  and  wliat  is  t&  be- 
come of  us  at  that  rate  ?  In  theory,  fire  can  be  g^ 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  ;  Selki^  B 
said  to  have  so  obtained  it  from  pimento  wood  oa 
Juan  Fernandez ;  but,  in  &ct,  I  believe,  the  art  ii 
confined  to  savages.  I  never  met  a  civilized  mtok 
who  could  do  it,  and  I  have  questioned  scores  d 
voyaffers.  As  for  my  weapons,  they  consist  of « 
boat-hook  and  an  axe ;  no  gun,  no  harpoon,  no  bo«', 
no  lance.  My  tools  are  a  olunt  saw,  a  blnnt«-  axe, 
a  wooden  spade,  two  great  augers,  that  1  belief^ 
had  a  hand  m  bringing  us  here,  but  have  not  bea 
any  use  to  us  since,  a  centre-bit,  two  planes,  a  ham 
mer,  a  pair  of  pincers,  two  brad-awls,  three  gimUtt 
two  scrapers,  a  plumb-lead  and  line,  a  lai^  pair  d 
scissors,  and  you  have  a  small  pair,  two  ganges,] 
screw-driver,  five  claspknives,  a  few  screws  ani 
nails  of  various  sizes,  two  small  barrels,  two  bags 
two  tin  bowls,  two  wooden  bowls,  and  the  shell  o 
this  turtle,  and  that  is  a  very  good  soup  Paiea 
only  we  have  no  meat  to  make  soup  with.*' 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Rolleston,  resignedly,  **  wi 
can  but  kneel  down  and  die." 

**  That  would  be  cutting  the  gordian  knot,  in 
deed,"  said  Hazel.  <'  What,  die  to  shirk  a  few  difiS 
culties?  No.  I  propose  an  amendment  to  thai 
After  the  words  kneel  dow^,  insert  the  words,  *  am 
get  up  again,  trusting  in  that  meroifiil  Providenci 
which  has  saved  us  so  far,  but  expects  us  to  exer 
ourselves  too.* " 

^  It  is  good  and  pious  advice,**  said  Heleo 
**  and  let  us  follow  it  this  moment" 

"  Now,  said  Hazel,  **  I  have  three  propomtioiiB  ti 
lay  before  you.  Ist,  That  I  hereby  give  up  walkin] 
and  take  to  running;  time  is  so  preciooa  ^ 
That  we  both  work  by  night  as  well  as  day.  9d 
That  we  each  tell  the  other  our  principal  wants,  si 
that  there  may  bo  four  eyes  on  the  lookout,  as  wt 
go,  instead  of  two." 

*^  I  consent,"  said  Hden ;  ''  Fray  what  are  joji 
wants?" 

**  Iron,  oil,  salt,  tar,  a  bellows,  a  pickaxe,  planks 
thread,  nets,  light  matting  for  roora,  briclus,  chim 
ney-pots,  jars,  glass,  animal  food,  some  variety  d 
vegetable  food,  and  so  on.  I  '11  write  down  the  eih 
tire  list  for  you," 

"  You  will  be  puzzled  to  do  that  without  ink  oi 
paper." 

**  Not  in  the  least.  I  shall  engrave  it  in  (dto 
relievo^  make  the  words  with  pebbles  on  the  turf 
just  above  high-water  mark.  Now  tell  me  jFO«r 
wants." 

"  Well,  I  want  —  Impossibilities." 

**  Enumerate  them." 

"What  is  the  use?" 

"  It  is  the  method  we  have  agreed  upon." 

"  O,  very  well,  then.    I  want —  a  sponge.* 

"Good.     What  next?" 

"  I  have  broken  my  comb." 

"  Good." 

"  I  'm  glad  jovL  think  so.  I  want,  —  0,  Bfr 
Hazel,  what  is  the  use  ?  —  well,  I  should  like  a  mat* 
tress  to  lie  on." 
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•*  Mair  or  wool  ?  " 

**  I  doD't  care  which.  And  it  is  a  shame  to  ask 
jcm  for  either." 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  want  a  looking-glass." 

"  Great  Heayen  r   What  for?" 

^  O,  never  mind :  I  want  one ;  and  some  more 
towels,  and  some  soap,  and  a  few  hair-pins ;  and 
Bome  elastic  bands ;  and  some  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  write  my  feelings  down  in  this  island  for  nobody 
ever  to  see." 

When  she  began  Hazel  looked  bright,  but  the 
list  was  like  a  wasp,  its  sting  lay  in  its  tail.  How- 
ever, he  put  a  good  face  on  it  "  I  '11  try  and  get 
YOU  all  those  things :  only  give  me  time.  Do  you 
know  I  am  writing  a  dictionary  on  a  novel  method." 

^*  That  means  on  the  sand." 

"No;  the  work  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
But  two  of  the  definitions  in  it  are,  —  Difficul- 
ties, —  things  to  be  subdued ;  Impobsibilities,  — 
things  to  be  trampled  on." 

**  Well,  subdue  mine.  Trample  on  —  a  sponge 
for  me." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  g^ing  to  do,"  said  he  ; 
opened  a  claspknife  and  jumped  coolly  into  the 
nver. 

Helen  screamed  faintly,  but  after  all  the  water 
was  only  up  to  his  knees. 

He  soon  cut  a  large  sponge  off  a  piece  of  slimy 
rock,  and  held  it  up  to  her.  '^  There,"  said  he, 
*'  why,  there  are  a  score  of  them  at  your  very  door, 
and  you  never  saw  them  ?  " 

'*  O,  excuse  me,  I  did  see  them,  and  shuddered ; 
I  thought  tbey  were  reptiles ;  dormant,  and  biding 
their  time." 

When  he  was  out  of  the  river  again,  she  thought 
a  bttle,  and  asked  him  whether  old  iron  would  be 
of  any  use  to  him. 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  he ;  "  what  do  you  know 
of  any?'' 

'*  I  think  I  saw  some  one  day.  1 11  go  and  look 
for  it." 

She  took  the  way  of  the  shore ;  and  he  got  his 
cart  and  spade,  and  went  post-haste  to  his  clay-pit 

He  made  a  quantity  of  bricks,  and  brought  them 
home,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  tl^e  sun.  He  also 
eat  great  pieces  of  the  turtle,  and  wrapped  them  in 
ireah  banana-leaves,  and  enclosed  them  in  clay. 
He  then  tried  to  make  a  large  narrow-necked  ves- 
sel, and  failed  utterly ;  so  he  made  the  clay  into  a 
creat  rude  platter  like  a  shallow  milk-pan.  Then 
he  peeled  the  sago-log,  off  which  he  bad  cut  his 
wheels,  and  rubbed  it  with  turtle-fat,  and  using  it 
aa  a  form,  produced  two  clay  cylinders.  These  he 
0et  in  the  sun,  with  bricks  round  them  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  Leaving  all  these  to  dry  and  set  before 
be  baked  them,  he  went  off  to  the  marsh  for  fern- 
leaves.  The  soil  being  so  damp  the  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  a  brownish-red  substance,  scarce  distin- 
guishable from  wool.  This  he  had  counted  on.  But 
he  also  found  in  the  same  neighborhood  a  long  oy- 
press-haired  moss  that  seemed  to  him  very  promising. 
He  made  several  trips,  and  raised  quite  a  stack  of 
fem4eaTe8.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  operated  on 
hu  thinner  pottery  ;  so  he  laid  down  six  of  his  large 
thick  tiles,  and  lighted  a  fire  on  them  with  dry  ba- 
nana-leaves, and  cocoa-nut,  etc.,  and  such  light  com- 
bustibles, until  he  had  heated  and  hardened  Uie  clay ; 
then  he  put  the  ashes  on  one  side,  and  swept  the 
day  clean ;  then  he  put  the  fire  on  again,  and  made 
b  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  clay  b|^an  to  redden. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Miss  BoUeston  came 


from  the  jungle  radiant,  carrying  veffetable  treaa- 
ures  in  her  apron.  First  she  produced  some  golden 
apples  with  reddish  leaves. 

**  There,"  said  she  ;  "  and  they  smell  delicious  * 

Hazel  eyed  them  keenly. 

"  You  have  not  eaten  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  What  I  by  myself?  "  said  Helen. 

*^ Thank  Heaven!"  said  Hazel,  turning  pale. 
**  These  are  the  manchanilla,  the  poison  apple  of  the 
Pacific." 

"  Poison  I "  said  Helen,  alarmed  in  her  turn. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  they  are  poison ;  but 
travellers  give  them  a  very  bad  name.  The  birds 
never  peck  them ;  and  I  have  read  that  even  the 
leaves  falling  into  still  water  have  killed  the  fibsh. 
You  will  not  eat  anything  here  till  you  have  shown 
it  me,  will  you  ?  "  said  he,  imploringly. 

'^  No,  no/'  said  Helen ;  and  sat  down  with  her 
hand  to  her  heart  a  minute.  **  And  I  was  so  pleased 
when  I  found  them,"  she  said  ;  "  they  reminded  me 
of  home.  I  wonder  whether  these  are  poison, 
too  ?  "  and  she  opened  her  apron  wide,  and  showed 
him  some  long  yellow  pods,  with  red  specks,  some- 
thing like  a  very  large  banana. 

*'  Ah,  that  is  a  very  different  affair,"  said  Hazel, 
delighted ;  **  these  are  plantains,  and  the  greatest 
find  we  have  made  yet.  The  fruit  is  meat,  the 
wood  is  thread,  and  the  leaf  is  shelter  and  clothes. 
The  fruit  is  good  raw,  and  better  baked,  as  you  shall 
see,  and,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  the  dinner  and 
the  dish  were  both  baked  together." 

He  cleared  the  now  heated  hearth,  put  the  meat 
and  fruit  on  it,  then  placed  his  great  platter  over  it, 
and  heaped  fire  round  the  platter,  and  light  com- 
bustibles over  it.  AVhilst  this  was  going  on,  Helen 
took  him  to  her  bower,  and  showed  him  three  rusty 
iron  hoops,  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  with  a  rusty 
nail,  and  the  marks  where  others  had  been. 
«'  There,"  said  she ;  ''  that  is  all  I  could  find." 

**  Why,  it  is  a  treasure,"  cried  he ;  "  you  will  see. 
I  have  found  something,  too." 

He  then  showed  her  the  vegetable  wool  and  vegw 
etable  hair  he  had  collected,  and  told  her  where 
they  grew.  She  owned  they  were  wonderful  imita- 
tions, and  would  do  as  well  as  the  real  things  ;  and 
ere  they  had  done  comparing  notes,  the  platter  and 
the  dinner  under  it  were  lx)th  baked.  Hazel  re- 
moved the  platter  or  milk-pan,  and  served  the  din- 
ner in  it 

•  If  Hazel  was  inventive,  Helen  was  skilful  and 
quick  at  any  kind  of  woman's  work ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  three  weeks'  work  under  hia 
direction.     She  had  made  as  follows :  — 

1.  Thick  mattress,  stuffed  with  the  vegetable  hair 
and  wool  described  above.  The  mattress  was  only 
two  fbet  six  inches  wide  ;  for  Helen  found  that  she 
never  turned  in  bed  now.  She  slept  as  she  had 
never  slept  before.  This  mattress  was  made  with 
plantain-leaves,  sewed  together  with  the  thread  fur- 
nished by  the  tree  itself,  and  doubled  at  the  edges. 

2.  A  long  shallow  net  four  feet  deep,  — ^  cocoa- 
fibre. 

8.  A  great  c[uantity  of  stout  grass-rope,  and  light 
but  close  matting  for  the  roof,  and  some  cocoa-nut 
matting  for  the  ground,  and  to  go  under  the  mat- 
tress. But  Hazel  instructed  by  her  had  learned  to 
plait,  —  rather  clumsily, — and  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
matting. 

Hazel  in  the  mean  time  heightened  nis  own  mud 
banks  in  the  centre,  and  set  up  brir^k  fireplaces 
with  hearth  and  chimney,  one  on  c«ich  mde;  and 
now  did  all  the  cooking';  for  1  e  found  the  smokf 
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finom  wood  made  Mias  RoHeston  congb.  He  abo 
made  a  number  of  pigeon-holes  in  his  mud  walls  and 
lined  them  with  clay.  One  of  these  he  dried  with 
fire,  and  made  a  pottery  door  to  it,  and  there  kept 
the  lucifer-box.  He  made  a  vast  number  of  bricbi, 
but  did  nothing  with  them.  After  several  failures 
he  made  two  large  pots,  and  two  great  pans,  that 
would  all  four  bear  fire  under  them,  and  in  the 
pans  he  boiled  sea-water  till  it  all  evaporated  and 
left  him  a  sediment  of  salt.  This  was  a  great  addi- 
tion to  their  food,  and  he  managed  also  to  put  by  a 
little.    But  it  was  a  slow  process. 

He  made  a  hu^  pair  of  bellows,  with  a  little  as- 
nstance  from  Miss  Rolleston ;  the  spout  was  a  sago 
stick,  with  the  pith  driven  out,  and  the  substitute 
for  leather  was  the  skin  of  a  huge  eel  he  found 
itranded  at  the  east  point. 

Having  got  his  bellows  and  fixed  them  to  a  post 
he  drove  iifto  the  ground,  he  took  for  his  anvil  a 
huge  flint  stone,  and  a  smaller  one  for  hammer; 
heated  his  old  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  hammered 
it  with  a  world  of  trouble  into  straight  lengths ; 
and  at  last  with  a  portion  of  it  product  a  long  saw 
without  teeth,  but  one  side  sharper  than  the  other. 
This  by  repeated  experiments  of  heating  and  im- 
mening  in  water,  he  at  last  annealed ;  and  when 
he  wanted  to  saw,  he  blew  his  embers  to  a  white 
heat  (he  kept  the  fire  alive  now  night  and  day)  ; 
heated  his  original  saw  red-hot,  and  soon  sawed 
through  the  oleaginous  woods  of  that  island.  If  he 
wanted  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  the  jungle,  he  put  the 
bellpws  and  a  pot  of  embers  on  his  cart  with  other 
fuel,  and  came  and  lighted  the  fire  under  the  tree 
and  soon  had  it  down.  He  made  his  pickaxe  in 
half  an  hour,  but  with  his  eyes  rather  than  his 
hands.  He  found  a  young  tree  growing  on  the 
rock,  or  at  least  on  soil  so  shallow  that  the  root 
was  half  above  ground  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  He  got  this  tree  up,  shortened  the  stem, 
shaped  the  root,  shod  the  point  with  some  of 
his  late  old  iron ;  and  with  this  primitive  tool,  and 
a  thick  stake  baked  at  the  point,  he  opened  the 
ground  to  receive  twelve  stout  uprights,  and  he 
drove  them  with  a  tremendous  mallet  made  upon 
what  might  be  called  the  compendious  or  Hazelian 
method ;  it  was  a  section  of  a  hard  tree  with  a  thick 
shoot  growing  out  of  it,  which  shoot,  being  short- 
ened, served  for  the  handle.  By  these  arts  he  at 
last  saw  a  goal  to  his  labors.  Animal  food,  oil, 
pitch,  ink,  paper,  were  still  wanting ;  but  fish  were 
abundant,  and  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts  stored. 
Above  all,  Helenas  hut  was  now  weather-tight. 
Stout  horizontal  bars  were  let  into  the  trees,  and, 
being  bound  to  the  uprights,  they  mutually  sup- 
ported each  other  ;  smaller  horizontal  bars  at  inter- 
vals kept  the  prickly  ramparts  from  being  driven 
in  by  a  sudden  gust.  The  canvas  walls  were  re- 
moved, and  the  nails  stored  in  a  pigeon-hole,  and  a 
stout  network  substituted,  to  which  huge  pl'antain- 
leaves  were  cunningly  fastened  with  plantain- 
threkd.  -  The  roof  was  double  :  first  that  extraordi- 
nary mass  of  spiked  leaves  which  the  four  trees 
threw  out,  then  several  feet  under  that  the  huge 
piece  of  matting  the  pair  had  made.  This  was 
strengthened  by  double  strips  of  canvas  at  the  edges 
and  in  the  centre,  and  by  single  strips  in  other  parts. 
A  great  many  cords  and  stnngs  made  of  that  won- 
derful grass  was  sewn  to  the  canvas-strengthened 
edges,  and  so  it  was  fastened  to  the  tiees,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  hoiizontal  bars. 

When  this  work  drew  ^  close  to  its  completion, 
Haxel  could  not  disguise  his  satiafaction. 


But  he  very  soon  had  the  morfificaUon  of  wSa^ 
that  she  for  whom  it  was  all  done  did  not  ihvek 
complacency. 

A  change  took  place  in  her ;  she  often  let  ho 
work  fall,  and  brooded.  She  spoke  somebaci 
sharply  to  Mr.  Hazel,  and  sometimes  with  stniaei 
civility.  She  wandered  away  from  him,  and  froa 
his  labors  for  her  comfort,  and  passed  honn  st  Tel- 
egraph Point,  feying  the  illimitable  ocean.  8k 
was  a  Riddle.  All  sweetness  at  times,  bat  al 
others  irritable,  moody,  and  scarce  mistress  of  h» 
self.  Hazel  was  sorry  and  perplexed,  and  oftei 
expressed  a  fear  she  was  ill.  The  answer  '*«  4 
ways  in  the  n^ative.  He  did  not  press  her.  In 
worked  on  for  her,  hoping  the  moocl  would  psi 
And  so  it  would  no  doubt,  if  the  cause  had  not  if 
mained.  , 

Matters  were  still  in  this  nncomfbrtahle  and  d;i 
terious  state  when  Hazel  put  his  finishing  stroke  t 
her  abode. 

He  was  in  high  spirits  that  evenings :  for  he  hi 
made  a  discovery ;  he  had  at  last  found  time  for 
walk,  and  followed  the  river  to  its  source,  a  va 
remarkable  lake  in  a  hilly  basin.  Near  this  was 
pond,  the  water  of  which  he  had  tasted  and  fixu 
It  highly  bituminous ;  and  making  further  researche 
he  had  found  at  the  bottoib  of  a  rocky  ra\nne  a  ret 
wonderful  thing,  a  dark  resinous  fluid  bubbling  u 
in  quite  a  fountain,  which,  however,  fell  down  agai 
as  it  rose,  and  hardly  any  overflowed.  It  was  lik 
thin  pitch. 

Of  course,  in  another  hour  he  was  back  ther 
with  a  ^reat  pot,  and  half  filled  it.  It  was  not  Hk 
water :  it  did  not  bubble  so  high,  when  some  had  beei 
taken  :  so  he  just  took  what  he  could  geL  Forsii 
ing  his  researches  a  little  farther  be  found  a  ransi 
of  rocks  with  snowy  summits  apparently ;  but  m 
snow  was  the  ^uano  of  centuries.  He  got  to  th 
western  extremity  of  the  iriand,  saw  another  dee] 
bay  or  rather  branch  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  othe 
side  of  it  a  tongue  of  high  land  running  out  to  sea 
on  that  promontory  stood  a  gigantic  palm-tree 
He  recognized  that  with  a  certain  thrill,  bat  wa 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  home  with  his  pot  of  pitch 
for  it  was  in  truth  a  very  remarkable  discoverjjr 
though  not  without  a  parallel.  He  coold  not  wai 
till  morning,  so  with  embers  and  cocoa-nut  he  mad( 
a  fir^  in  the  bower,  and  melted  his  pitch  which  hac 
become  nearly  solid,  and  proceeded  to  smear  tfa< 
inside  of  the  matting  in  places,  to  make  it  thoroogh 
ly  water-tight 

Helen  treated  the  discovery  at  first  with  mortify- 
ing indifference :  but  he  hoped  she  would  appreciate 
Nature's  bounty  more  when  she  saw  the  practical 
use  of  this  extraordinary  production.  He  endeav- 
ored to  lead  her  to  that  view.  She  shook  her  head^ 
sorrowfully.  He  persisted.  She  met  him  with 
silence. .  lie  thought  this  peevish,  and  nngratefiil  to 
Heaven;  we  have  all  different  measures  of  the 
wonderful ;  and  to  him  a  fountain  of  pitch  was  a 
thing  to  admire  greatly  and  thank  Grod  for:  he  said 
as  much. 

To  Helen  it  was  nasty  stuff,  and  who  cares  wuere 
it  came  from.  She  conveyed  as  much  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  then  gave  a  sigh  that  told  her 
mind  was  far  away. 

He  was  a  little  mortified,  and  showed  it. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  at  last  what  had 
been  longfermenting  came  out 

^  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  ^  yon  and  I  are  at  cnm 
purposes.    You  mean  to  live  here.    I  do  not" 

Hasel  left  off  working  and  looked  greatly  peiw 
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pl0xed,  the  attack  was  so  sadden  in  its  form,  though 
It  had  been  a  long  time  threatening.  He  found 
nothing  to  say,  and  she  was  impatient  now  to  speak 
her  mind,  so  she  replied  to  his  look. 

"  You  are  making  yourself  at  home  here.  You 
are  contented.  Contented  ?  You  are  happy  in  this 
horrible  prison." 

**And  why  not?"  said  Hazel.  But  he  looked 
rather  guilty.  "  Here  are  no  traitors ;  no  mur- 
derers. The  animals  are  my  friends,  and  the  one 
human  being  I  see  makes  me  better  to  look  at  her." 
^  **  Mr.  Hazel,  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  roman- 
tic nonseuse  Jars  on  me.  Be  honest  with  me,  and 
talk  to  me  like  a  man.  I  say  that  you  beam  all 
over  with  happiness  and  content,  and  that  you  — 
now  answer  me  one  question ;  why  have  you  never 
lighted  the  bonfire  on  Telegraph  Point?  " 

^^  Indeed  I  don't  know,  said  he,  submissively. 
"  I  have  been  so  occupied." 

**  You  have :  and  how  ?  Not  in  trying  to  deliver 
ns  both  from  this  dreadful  situation,  but  to  reconcile 
me  to  ic  Yes  sir,  under  pretence  (that  is  a  harsh 
word,  but  I  can't  help  it)  of  keeping  out  the  rain. 
Your  rain  is  a  Bugbear :  it  never  rains,  it  never 
wiU  rain.  You  are  killing  yourself  almost  to  make 
me  comfortable  in  this  place.  Comfortable  ? " 
She  began  to  tremble  all  over  with  excitement  long 
restrained.  "  And  do  you  really  suppose  you  can 
make  me  live  on  like  this,  by  building  me  a  nice 
hut.  Do  you  think  I  am  all  body  and  no  soul, 
that  shelter  and  warmth  and  enough  to  eat  can 
keep  my  heart  from  breaking,  and  my  cheeks  from 
blushing  night  and  day.  When  I  wake  in  the 
morning  I  find  myself  blushing  to  my  fingers' 
ends."  Then  she  walked  away  from  him.  Then 
she  walked  back.  ^  O,  my  dear  father,  why  did  I 
ever  leave  you ! "  "  Keep  me  here  ?  make  me 
live  months  and  years  on  this  island.  Have  you 
sisters  ?  Have  vou  a  mother  ?  Ask  yourself,  is  it 
likely  ?  No ;  if  you  will  not  help  me,  and  they 
don't  love  me  enough  to  come  and  nnd  me  and^take 
me  home,  I  '11  go  to  another  home  without  your  help 
or  any  man's."  Then  she  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
**  I  '11  tie  my  clothes  tight  round  me,  and  fiing 
myself  down  from  that  point  on  to  the  sharp  rocks 
below.  1 11  find  a  way  from  this  place  to  Heaven, 
if  there 's  no  way  from  it  to  those  I  love  on  earth." 

Then  she  sank  down  and  rocked  herself  and 
sobbed  hard. 

The  strong  passion  of  this  hitherto  gentle  creature 
^  lite  frightened  her  unhappy  friend,  who  knew, 
more  of  oooks  than  women.  He  longed  to  sootiie 
her  and  comfort  her ;  but  what  could  he  say.  He 
cried  out  in  despair,  **•  My  God,  can  I  do  nothing 
for  her  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  like  lightning,  **  You  can  do 
anything :  everything.  You  can  restore  us  both  to 
our  friends,  xou  can  save  my  life,  my  reason. 
For  that  will  go  first,  I  think.  What  had  I  done  ? 
what  had  I  ever  done  since  I  was  bom,  to  be  so 
brought  down?  Was  ever  an  English  lady  —  ? 
And  then  I  have  such  an  irritation  on  my  skm,  all 
over  me.  I  sometimes  wish  the  tiger  would  come 
and  tear  me  all  to  pieces ;  yes,  all  to  pieces."  And 
with  that  her  white  teeth  clicked  together  convul- 
sively. **  Do  !"  said  she,  darting  back  to  the  point 
as  swifUy  as  she  had  rushed  away  from  it.  **  Why, 
put  down  that  nasty  stuff ;  and  leave  off  inventing 
fifty  little  trumpery  things  for  me,  and  do  one  great 
thing  instead.  O,  do  not  fritter  that  great  mind' 
of  yours  away  in  painting  and  patching  my  prison  ; 
bat  brng  it  all  to  beai  on  getting  me  onf  of  my 
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prison.  Call  sea  and  land  to  our  rescue.  Let  than 
know  a  poor  girl  is  here  in  unheard-of,  unfathom- 
able misery:  here,  in  the  middle  of  this  awful 
ocean." 

Hazel  sighed  deeply.  "  No  ships  seem  to  pan 
within  sight  of  us,"  he  muttered. 

**  What  does  that  matter  to  you  t  You  are  not  a 
common  man ;  you  are  an  inventor.  Rouse  all  the 
powers  of  your  mind.  There  must  be  some  way. 
Think  for  me.  Think  !  Think  !  or  my  blood  will 
be  on  your  head." 

Hazel  turned  pale  and  put  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  tried  to  think. 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  great  flashing  eyes 
of  purest  hazel. 

The  problem  dropped  from  his  lips  a  syllable  at  a 
time.  "  To  diffuse  —  intelligence  —  a  hundred 
leagues  from  a  fitted  point  —  an  island?" 

She  leaned  towards  nim  with  flashing  expectant 
eyes. 

But  he  groaned,  and  said ;  "  That  seems  impos- 
sible." 

^  Then  trample  on  it,"  said  she,  bringing  his  own 
words  against  him ;  for  she  used  to  remember  all 
he  said  to  her  in  the  day,  and  ponder  it  at  night. 
^'  Trample  on  it,  subdue  it,  or  never  speak  to  me 
again.  Ah,  I  am  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  speak  so 
harshly  to  you.  It  is  my  misery,  not  me.  Good, 
kind,  Mr.  Hazel,  O  pray,  pray,  pray  bring  all  the 
powers  of  that  great  mind  to  blear  on  this  one  thing, 
and  save  a  poor  girl,  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
kind,  so  considerate,  so  noble,  so  delicate,  so  for 
bearing ;  now  save  me  from  despair." 

Hysterical  sobs  cut  her  short  here,  and  Hazel, 
whose  loving  heart  she  had  almost  torn  out  of  his 
body,  could  only  falter  out  in  a  broken  voice,  that 
he  would  obey  her.  "  I  '11  work  no  more  for  you  at 
present,"  said  he,  ^  sweet  as  it  has  been.  I  will 
think  instead.  I  will  go  this  moment  benoisith  the 
stars  and  think  all  night" 

The  young  woman  was  now  leaning  her  head 
languidly  back  against  one  of  the  trees,  weak  as 
water  after  her  passion.  He  cast  a  look  of  ineffable 
love  and  pity  on  her,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  think 
beneath  the  tranquil  stars. 

Love  has  set  men  hard  tasks  in  his  time.  Wheth- 
er this  was  a  light  one,  our  reader  shall  decide. 

To  DIFFUSE  INTELLIOKNCE  FROM  A  FIXED  ISL- 
AND OVER  A  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  OF  OCEAN 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  perplexity  into  which  Hazel  was  thrown 
by  the  outburst  of  his  companion,  rendered  him 
unable  to  reduce  her  demand  at  once  to  an  intelli- 
gible form.  For  some  moments  he  seriously  em- 
ployed his  mind  on  the  problem  until  it  assumed 
this  shape. 

Firstly :  I  do  not  know  where  this  island  is, 
having  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  latitude 
or  longitude. 

Secondly:  If  I  had  such  a  description  of  its 
locality,  how  might  the  news  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  place  ?    * 

As  the  wildness  of  Helen's  demand  broke  upon 
his  mind,  he  smiled  sadly,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  near  his  boat-house,  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  deep  groan  burst 
from  him,  and  the  tears  at  last  came  through  hia 
fingers,  as  in  despair  he  thought  how  vain  must  be 
any  effort  to  content  or  to  condiiate  her.    Impat^^-^ 
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with  bifl  own  weakness  he  started  to  his  fbet,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  his  arm.  She  stood 
beside  him. 

^  Mr.  Hazel,"  she  said,  hurriedly, — her  voice  was 
husky,  —  **  do  not  mind  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
nnreasonable ;  and  1  am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  —  " 

Hazel  turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  the  moon 
glistened  on  the  tears  that  still  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  He  tried  to  check  the  utterance  of  her 
apology ;  but,  ere  he  could  master  his  voice,  the 
ffirl's  cold  and  constrained  features  seemed  to  melt. 
She  turned  away,  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  a 
sharp  quivering  cry,  she  broke  forth,  — 

**  O  sir !  O  Mr.  Hazel !  do  forgive  me.  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am 
mad  with  despair.  Judge  me  with  compassion. 
At  this  moment,  those  who  are  very  very  dear  to 
me  are  awaiting  my  arrival  in  London ;  and  when 
they  learn  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine,  how  great 
will  be  their  misery  I  Well,  that  misery  is  added  to 
mine.  Then  my  poor  papa:  he  will  never  know 
how  much  he  loved  me  until  this  news  reaches  him. 
And  to  think  that  I  am  dead  to  them,  yet  living! 
living  here  helplessly,  helplessly.  Dear,  dear, 
Arthur,  how  you  will  suffer  for  my  sake.  O  papa, 
papa !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?  "  and  she  wept 
bitterly. 

**  I  am  helpless  either  to  aid  or  to  console  you.  Miss 
RoUeston.  By  the  act  of  a  Divine  Providence  yon 
were  cast  upon  this  desolate  shore,  and  by  the 
same  Will  I  was  appointed  to  serve  and  to  provide 
for  your  welfare.  I  pray  Grod  that  He  will  give  me 
health  and  strength  to  assist  you.     Good  night." 

She  looked  timidly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  regained  her  hut.'  He  had  spoken  coldly, 
and  with  dignity.  She  felt  humbled,  the  more  so, 
that  he  had  only  bowed  his  acknowledgment  to 
her  apol(^y. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  watched  him,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  between  the  boat-house  and  the 
shore ;  then  he  advanced  a  little  towards  her  shel- 
ter, and  she  shrank  into  her  bed,  after  gently  clos- 
ing the  door.  In  a  few  moments  she  crept  again 
to  peep  forth,  and  to  see  if  he  were  still  there,  but 
he  had  disappeared. 

The  following  momins  Helen  was  surprised  to 
see  the  boat  riding  at  an<Mior  in  the  surf,  and  Hazel 
busilv  engaged  on  her  trim.  He  was  soon  on  shore, 
and  by  her  side. 

^  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you  for  a  day,  "Miss 
Bolleston,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  island ;  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  done  so  many 
days  ago." 

"  Is  such  an  expedition  necessary  ?  Surely  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  sea." 

"  It  is  very  necessarjr.  You  have  ui^d  me  to 
undertake  this  enterprise.  You  see,  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  announcing  to  all  passing  vessels  our 
presence  in  this  place.  I  have  commenced  opera- 
tions already,  oee  on  yonder  bluff,  which  I  have 
called  Telegraph  Point,  I  have  mounted  the  boat's 
ensign,  and  now  it  floats  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
beside  the  bonfire.  I  carried  it  there  at  sunrise. 
Do  you  see  that  pole  I  have  shipped  on  board  the 
boat?  that  is  intended  as  a  signal,  which  shall  be 
exhibited  on  your  great  palm-tree.  The  flag  will 
then  stand  for  a  signal  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  palm-tree,  thus  accoutred,  will  serve  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and. As  I  pass  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
riuwes,  I  propose  to  select  spots  where  some  mark 


can  be  erected,  such  as  may  be  Timble  to  ibp  it 
sea." 

^  But  will  they  remark  such  signals  ?  " 

^  Be  assured  they  will,  if  they  oome  within  ifkt 
of  the  place." 

Hazel  knew  that  there  was  little  chance  of  sock 
an  event ;  but  it  was  something  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  also  explained  that  it  was  necessary  he  skoold 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  chaneter 
of  its  shores;  and  from  the  sea  he  conki  F^a% 
obtain  a  plan  of  the  place,  ascertain  what  saaS 
rivers  there  might  be,  and,  indeed,  see  much  cf  iti 
interior ;  for  he  judged  it  to  be  not  more  thaa  tea 
miles  in  length,  and  scarce  three  in  width. 

Helen  felt  rather  disappointed  that  no  traced 
the  emotion  he  displayed  on  the  previoos  nsirt 
remained  in  his  manner,  or  in  the  expression  (/u» 
face.  She  bowed  her  permission  to  him  rather 
haughtily,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  sone 
baked  yams,  and  some  rough  opters,  which  he  bad 
raked  up  from  the  bay  while  bathing  that  momii^. 
The  young  man  had  regained  an  elasticity  of  bear- 
ing, an  independence  of  tone,  to  which  she  was  not 
at  all  accustomed;  his  manners  were  always  eoH 
and  deferential;  but  his  expression  was  more  fina 
and  she  felt  that  the  reins  had  been  gently  removed 
from  her  possession,  and  there  was  a  will  to  guide 
her  which  she  was  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
obey. 

She  did  not  armie  in  this  wise,  ibr  it  is  not  hu- 
man to  reason  and  to  feel  at  the  same  moment 
She  felt  then  instinctively  that  the  man  was  quietly 
asserting  his  superiority,  and  the  child  pouted. 

Hazel  went  about  his  work  briskly  ;  the  boat  was 
soon  laden  with  every  requisite.  Helen  watched 
these  preparations  askance,  vexed  with  the  expedi- 
tion which  she  had  urged  him  to  make.  Then  tAm 
fell  to  reflecting  on  the  change  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  her  character ;  she,  who  was  once 
so  womanly,  so  firm,  so  reasonable,  —  why  had  she 
become  so  petulant,  childish,  and  capricious  ? 

The  sail  was  set,  and  all  ready  to  run  the  entter 
into  the  surf  of  the  rising  tide,  when,  taking  a  sud- 
den resolution,  as  it  were,  Helen  came  rapidly 
down,  and  said,  **  I  will  go  with  you,  if  yon  please," 
half  in  command  and  huf  in  doubt.  Hazel  looked 
a  little  surprised,  but  very  pleased ;  and  then  she 
added,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way." 

He  assured  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  mieht 
be  of  great  assistance  to  him ;  and  now  with  doubted 
alacrity,  he  ran  out  the  little  vessel  and  leaped  into 
the  prow  as  she  danced  over  the  waves.  He  tanght 
her  now  to  bring  the  boat's  head  round  with  the  help 
of  an  oar,  and  when  all  was  snug,  left  her  at  the 
helm.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  if  it 
could  so  be  called,  he  made  her  remark  that  it  was 
closed  by  reefs,  except  to  the  north  and  to  the  west. 
The  wind  being  southerly,  he  had  decided  to  pass 
to  the  west,  and  so  they  opened  the  ^  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

For  about  three  miles  they  perceived  it  consisted 
of  a  line  of  bluffs,  cleft  at  intervals  by  small  narrow 
bays,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  were  lined  with 
dense  foliage.  Into  these  fissures  the  sea  entered 
with  a  mournful  sound,  that  died  away  as  it  crept 
up  the  yellow  sands  •  with  which  these  nooks  were 
carpeted.  An  exclamation  from  Helen  attracted 
his  attention  to  the  horizon  on  the  northwest,  where 
a  long  line  of  breakers  glittered  in  the  sun.  A  reef 
or  low  sandy  bay  appeared  to  exist  in  that  diiectioo, 
about  fifteen  miles  awav,  and  something  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.    As  they  prooeeded,  Le  mariEod 
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Tonglil3r  on  the  side  of  his  tin  baler,  with  the  point 
Off  a  pin  borrowed  from  Helen,  the  form  of  the 
ooast  line. 

An  hour  and  a  half  broufffat  them  to  the  north- 
"western  extremity  of  the  island.  As  they  cleared 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  the  southerly  breeze  coming 
"with  some  force  across  the  open  sea  caught  the  cut- 
ter, and  she  lay  over  in  a  way  to  inspire  Helen  with 
alarm  ;  she  was  about  to  let  go  the  tiller,  when  Ha- 
zel seized  it,  accidentally  enclosing  her  hand  under 
the  grasp  of  his  own,  as  he  pressed  the  tiller  hard  to 
port. 

**  Steady,  please ;  don't  relinquish  your  hold ;  it 
is  all  right,  —  no  fear/'  he  cried,  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  their  sail. 

He  held  this  course  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
judging  with  a  long  tack  he  could  weather  the 
southerly  side  of  the  island,  he  put  the  boat  about 
He  took  occasion  to  explain  to  Helen  how  this  oper- 
ation was  necessary,  and  she  learned  the  alphabet 
of  navigation.  The  western  end  of  their  little  land 
now  lay  before  them ;  it  was  about  three  miles  in 
breadth.  For  two  miles  the  bluff  coast  line  contin- 
ned  unbroken ;  then  a  deep  bay,  a  mile  in  width 
and  two  miles  in  depth,  was  made  by  a  long  tongue 
of  sand  projecting  westerly ;  on  its  extremity  grew 
the  ^gantic  palm,  well  recognized  as  Helen's  land- 
mark. Hazel  stood  up  in  the  boat  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaat  He  perceived  the  sandy  shore  was  dot- 
ted with  multitudes  of  dark  objects.  Erelong,  these 
objects  were  seen  to  be  in  motion,  and,  point'ng 
ihem  out  to  Helen,  with  a  smile,  he  said, — 

"  Beware,  Miss  RoUeston,  yonder  are  your  bug- 
bears, —  and  in  some  force,  too.  Those  dark  masses, 
moving  upon  the  hillocks  of  sand,  or  rolling  on  the 
surf,  are  sea-lions,  —  the  pkoca  leonina,  or  lion-eeal." 
Helen  strained  her  eyes  to  distinguish  the  forms, 
but  only  descried  the  dingy  objects.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  allowed  the  cutter  to  fall  off  a  little, 
and,  ere  Hazel  had  resumed  his  hold  upon  the  tiller, 
the^  were  fairly  in  the  bay ;  the  great  palm-tree  on 
their  starboard-bow. 

**  You  seem  determined  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  your  nightmares,"  he  remarked ;  "  you  perceive 
that  we  are  embayed." 

Her  consternation  amused  him ;  she  saw  that  if 
they  held  their  present  course,  the  cutter  would 
take  the  berch  about  a  mile  ahead,  where  these 
animals  were  densely  crowded. 

At  this  moment,^something  dark  bulged  up  close 
'  beside  her  in  the  sea,  and  the  rounded  back  of  a 
monster  rolled  over  and  disappeared.  Hazel  let 
drop  the  sail,  for  they  were  now  fairly  in  the  smooth 
water  of  the  bay,  and  close  to  the  sandy  spit,  the 
gigantic  stem  of  the  palm-tree  was  on  their  quarter, 
alx>at  half  a  mile  off. 

He  took  to  the  oars,  and  rowed  slowly  towards 
the  shore.  A  small  seal  rose  behind  the  boat  and 
followed  them,  playing  with  the  blade,  its  gambols 
resembling  that  of  a  kitten.  He  pointed  out  to 
Helen  the  mild  expression  of  the  creature's  iace, 
and  assured  her  that  all  this  tribe  were  harmless 
animals,  and  susceptible  of  domestication.  The 
cub  swam  up  to  the  boat  quite  fearlessly,  and  he 
touched  its  head  gently ;  he  encouraged  her  to  do 
the  like,  but  she  shrank  from  its  contact  Thev 
were  now  close  ashore,  and  Hazel,  throwing  out  his 
anchor  in  two  feet  of  water.,  prepared  to  land  the 
beam  of  wood  he  had  brought  to  decorate  the  palm- 
troe  as  u  'signal. 

The  hu|;<'.  stick  was  soon  heaved  overboard,  and 
haleapodafterit    He  towed  it  to  the  nearest  land- 


ing to  the  tree,  and  dragged  it  hi^h  up  on  shore. 
Scarcely  had  he  disposed  it  conveniently,  intending 
to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  with  the  means  of  affix- 
ing it  in  a  prominent  and  remarkable  manner,  in 
the  form  of  a  spar  across  the  trunk  of  the  palm, 
when  a  cry  from  Helen  recalled  him.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  sea-lions  were  coasting  quietly  down  the 
surf  towards  the  boat ;  indeed,  a  dozen  of  them  had 
made  their  appearance  around  it 

Hazel  shouted  to  her  not  to  fear,  and  desiring 
that  her  alarm  should  not  spread  to  the  swarm,  he 
passed  back  quietly  but  f'apicUy.  When  he  reached 
the  water,  three  or  four  of  the  animals  were  already 
floundering  between  him  and  the  boat  He  waded 
slowly  towards  one  of  them,  and  stood  beside  it 
The  man  and  the  creature  looked  quietly  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  seal  rolled  over,  with  a  snufHing, 
self-satisfied  air,  winking  its  soft  eyes  with  immense 
complacency. 

Helen,  in  her  alarm,  could  not  renst  a  smile  at 
this  conclusion  of  so  terrible  a  demonstration  ;  for, 
with  all  their  gentle  expression,  the  tusks  of  the 
brute  looked  formidable.  But,  when  she  saw  Hazel 
pushing  them  aside,  and  patting  a  very  small  cub 
on  the  oack,  she  recovered  her  courage  completely. 

Then  he  took  to  his  oars  again ;  and,  aided  by 
the  tide,  which  was  now  on  the  ebb,  he  rowed 
round  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 
He  found  the  water  here,  as  he  anticipated,  very 
shallow. 

It  was  midday  when  they  were  fairly  on  the 
southern  coast ;  and  now,  sailing  with  the  wind  aft, 
the  cutter  ran  through  the  water  at  racing  speed. 
Fearing  that  some  reefs  or  rocky  formations  might 
exist  in  their  course,  he  reduced  sail,  and  kept  away 
from  the  shore,  about  a  mile.  At  this  distance  he 
was  better  able  to  see  inland,  and  mark  down  the 
accidence  of  its  formation. 

The  southern  coast  was  uniform,  and  Helen  said 
it  resembled  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex 
coast  of  England,  only  the  English  white  was  here 
replaced  by  the  pale  volcanic  gray«  By  one  o'clock 
they  came  abreajit  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
first  made  land ;  and,  as  they  judged,  due  south  of 
their  residence.  Had  they  landed  here,  a  walk  of 
three  miles  across  the  centre  of  the  island  would 
have  brought  them  home. 

For  about  a  similar  distance  the  coast  exhibited 
monotonous  cliffs  unbroken  even  by  a  rill.  It  was 
plain  that  the  water-shed  of  the  island  was  all  north- 
ward. They  now  approached  the  eastern  end, 
where  rose  the  circular  mountain  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made.  This  eminence  had  evi- 
dently at  one  time  been  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  to  which  it  was  now  Joined  by  a  neck  of 
swamp  about  a  mile  and  a  hall  in  breadth,  and  two 
miles  in  length. 

Hazel  proposed  to  reconnoitre  this  part  of  the 
shore  nearly,  and  ran  the  boat  close  m  to  land. 
The  reeds  or  canes  with  which  this  bog  was  densely 
clothed,  grew  in  a  dark  spongy  soiC  Here  and 
there  this  waste  was  dotted  with  ragged  trees  which 
he  recognized  as  the  cypress:  from  its  gaunt 
branches  hung  a  black,  funeral  kind  of  weeper,  a 
kind  of  moss,  resembling  iron  gray  horsehair  both 
in  texture  and  uses,  though  not  so  long  in  the 
staple. 

This  parasite,  Hazel  explained  to  Helen,  was  very 
common  in  such  marshy  ground,  and  was  the  deatli- 
flaff  hung  out  by  Nature  to  warn  man  that  malaria 
and  fever  were  the  invisible  and  inalienable  inhabit, 
tants  of  that  &tal  neighborbood. 
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liOokiiig  narrowly  along  the  low  shore  for  some 
good  landing,  where  under  shelter  of  a  tree  they 
siiight  repose  for  an  hour,  and  si)read  their  midday 
repast,  they  discovered  an  opening  in  the  reeds,  a 
kind  of  lagoon  or  bayou,  extending  into  the  morass 
oetween  the  highlands  of  the  island  and  the  circular 
mountain,  but  close  under  the  base  of  the  latter. 
Phis  inlet  he  proposed  to  explore,  and  accordingly 
the  sail  was  taken  down  and  the  cutter  was  poled 
into  the  narrow  creek.  The  water  here  was  so  shal* 
low  that  the  keel  slid  over  the  quicksand  into  which 
the  oar  sank  freely.  The  creek  soon  became  nar- 
row, the  water  deeper,  and  of  a  blacker  color,  and 
the  banks  more  densely  covered  with  canes.  These 
grew  to  the  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  as 
close  as  wheat  m  a  thici:  crop.  The  air  felt  dank 
and  heavy,  and  hummed  witn  m}Tiads  of  insects. 
The  black  water  became  so  deep  and  the  bottom  so 
sticky  that  Hazel  took  to  the  oars  a^ain.  The 
creek  narrowed  as  they  proceeded,  until  it  proved 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  working  the 
boat  The  height  of  the  reeds  hindered  the  view  on 
either  side.  Suddenly,  however,  and  ailer  proceed- 
ing very  slowly  through  the  bends  of  the  canal,  they 
decreased  in  height  and  density,  and  they  emerged 
into  an  oper.  space  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  a 
kind  of  oasis  in  this  reedv  desert,  created  bv  a  mossy 
mound  which  arose  amidst  the  morass,  and  afforded 
firm  footing,  of  which  a  grove  of  trees  and  innumer- 
able shrubs  availed  themselves.  Helen  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight  as  this  island  of  foliage  in  a 
sea  of  reeds  met  her  eyes,  that  had  been  famished 
with  the  arid  monotony  of  the  brake. 

They  soon  landed. 

Helen  insisted  on  the  preparations  for  their  meal 
being  leil  to  her,  and  having  selected  a  sheltered 
spot  she  was  soon  busy  with  their  frugal  food.  Ha- 
zel surveyed  the  spot,  and  selecting  a  red  cedar,  was 
soon  seated  forty  feet  above  her  head ;  making  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  neighborhood.  He  found 
that  the  bayou  by  which  they  had  entered  continued 
its  course  to  the  northern  shore,  thus  cutting  off  the 
mountain  or  easterly  end,  and  forming  of  it  a  sepa- 
rate island.  He  saw  that  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  farther 
on  the  bayou  or  canal  parted,  forming  two  streams, 
of  which  that  to  the  leil  seemed  the  main  channel. 
Tbis  he  determined  to  follow.  Turning  to  the  west, 
that  is  towards  their  home,  he  saw  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  a  crest  of  hills  broken  into  cliffs,  which 
defined  the  limit  of  the  mainland.  The  sea  bad 
at  one  time  occupied  the  site  where  the  morass 
now  stood.  These  cliffs  formed  a  range,  extending 
from  north  to  south :  their  precipitous  sides  clothed 
here  and  there  with  trees,  marked  where  the  de- 
scent was  broken  by  platforms.  Between  him  and 
this  range  the  morass  extended.  Hazel  took  note 
of  three  places  where  the  descent  from  these  hilb 
into  the  marsh  could,  he  believed,  most  readily  be 
made. 

On  the  eastern  side,  and  close  above  him  arose  the 
peculiar  mountain.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  its  sides  densely  covered  with  trees 
of  some  size. 

The  voice  of  Helen  called  him  from  his  perch,  and 
he  descended  quickly,  leaping  into  a  mass  of  brush- 
wood growing  at  the  foot  of  nis  tree.  Helen  stood 
a  few  yards  from  him,  in  admiration,  before  a  large 
shrub. 

"  I^ook,  Mr.  Haz«l,  what  a  singular  production," 
said  the  girl,  as  she  stooped  to  examine  the  plant. 
It  bore  a  number  of  red  fiowers,  each  growing  out 
tf  a  fruit  like  a  prickly  pear.    These  flowers  were  in 


various  stages  some  were  just  opening  hke  toDpi 
others,  more  advanced,  had  expanded  like '  umbrd 
las,  and  quite  overlapped  the  fruit,  keeping  it  froi 
sun  and  aew ;  others  had  served  tJieir  turn  in  tba 
way,  and  been  withered  by  the  sun's  rays.  Bu( 
wherever  this  was  the  case,  the  fruit  had  also  bun 
open  and  di<^played  or  dischai^ed  Its  contenta,  am 
those  contcLts  looked  like  seeds;  but  on  narrom 
er  inspection  proved  to  be  little  ipsecta  witb  pin] 
transparent  wings,  and  bodies  of  incredibly  TiTic 
crimson. 

Hazel  examitied  the  fruit  and  flowers  very  care 
fully,  and  stood  rapt,  transfixed. 

''It  must  be!  —  and  it  is!"  said  he,  at  last 
"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  *ve  not  died  without  seeing  it-"* 

"  What  is  It  ?  '  said  she. 

''  One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  tiM 
earth.     It  is  cochineal.     This  is  the  Tunal-tree." 

"  O  !  indeed,"  sjiid  Helen,  indifferently :  "  cochi- 
neal is  used  for  a  dye  *,  but  as  it  is  not  probable  w« 
shall  require  to  dye  anything,  the  discovery  seems  tc 
me  more  curious  than  useful." 

*'  You  wanted  sope  ink.     This  pigment,  mixed 
with  lime-juice,  will  fcrm  a  beautiful  red  ink.     Will 
you  lend  me  your  handkerchief  and  permit  me  to 
try  if  I  have  forgotten  the  method  by  which  these 
little  insects  are  obtained."     He  asked  her  to  hold 
her  handkerchief  under  a  bough  of  the  Tunal-troe, 
where  the  fruit  was  ripe.     He  then  shook  the  bough. 
Some  insects  fell  at  once  into  the  cloth.     A  great 
number  rose  and  buzzed  a  little  in  the  sun  not  a 
yard  from  where  they  were  born ;  but  the  sun  dried 
their  blood  so  promptly  that  they  soon  fell  dead  in 
the  handkerchief.     Those  that  the  sun  so  killefi  went 
through  three  phases  of  color  before   their  eyes. 
They  fell  down  black  or  nearly.     They  whitened  on 
the  cloth :  and  afler  that  came  gradually  to  their 
final   color,  a  flaming  crimson.     The   insect  thui 
treated,  appeared  the  most  vivid  of  all. 

They  soon  secured  about  half  a  tea-cup  full ;  they 
were  rolled  up  and  put  away,  then  they  sat  down 
and  made  a  very  hearty  meal,  for  it  was  now  past 
two  o'clock.     They  re-entered  the  boat,  and  passing 
once  more  into  the  morass  they  found  the  cnannd 
of  the  bayou  as  it  approached  the  northern  shore 
less   difficult  of  navigation.    The  bottom  became 
sandy  and  hard,  and  the  presence  of  trees  in  the 
swamp  proved  that  spots  of  terra  /  *ma  were  more 
fi*equent.     But  the  water  shallowei ,  and  as  they 
opened  the  shore,  he  saw  with  great  vexation  that 
the  tide  in  receding  had  left  the  bai  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  visible  in  some  parts.     He  pushed  on, 
however,  until  the  boat  grounded.    This  was  a  sad 
affair.     There  lay  the  sea  not  fifly  yards  ahead. 
Hazel  leaped  out,  and  examined  and  forded  the 
channel,  which  at  this  place  was  about  two  hundred 
feet  wide.     He  found  a  narrow  passage  near  the 
eastern  side,  and  to  this  he  towed  the  boat    Then 
he  begged  Miss  Rolleston  to  land,  and  relieved  the 
boat  of  the  mast,  sail,  and  oars.     Thus  lightened,  he 
dragged  her  into  the  passage  :  but  the  time  occupied 
in  these  preparations  had  been  also  occupied  .by 
Nature,  — the  tide  had  receded,  and  the  cutter  stack 
immovably  in    the  water-way,  about  six  fathooiB 
short  of  deeper  water. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  "  inquired  fielen,  . 
when   Hazel    returned  to  her  side,  panting,  but 
cheerful. 

^*  We  must  await  the  rising  of  the  tide.    I  fear  ws 
are  imprisoned  here  for  three  hours  at  least" 

There  was  no  help  for  it     Helen  made  light  of 
tue  misfortune.    The  spot  where  they  had  huded 
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was  enclaied  between  the  two  issues  of  ihe  lagoon. 
They  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  more  easterly, 
and  the  narrower  canal,  and,  on  arriving.  Hazel 
found  to  his  great  annoyance  that  there  was  ample 
water  to  have  floated  the  cutter  had  he  selected 
that,  the  least  promising  road.  He  suggested  a  re- 
turn by  the  road  they  came,  and,  passing  into  the 
other  canal,  by  that  to  reach  the  sea.  They  hur- 
ried back,  but  found  by  this  time  the  tide  had  left 
the  cutter  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  So  they  had 
DO  choice  but  to  wait. 

Having  t^e  hours  to  spare,  Hazel  asked  Miss 
Rolleston's  permission  to  ascend  the  mountain.  She 
assented  to  remain  near  the  boat  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition.  The  ascent  was  too  rug- 
ged and  steep  for  her  powers,  and  the  seashore  and 
adjacent  groves  would  find  her  ample  amusement 
during  his  absence.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
bank  of  the  smaller  lagoon,  which  he  forded,  and 
waving  an  adieu  to  her  he  plunged  into  the  dense 
xrood  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were 
dothed. 

She  waited  some  time,  and  then  she  heard  hb 
voice  shouting  to  her  from  the  heights  above.  The 
mountain-top  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
fi*om  where  she  stood,  but  feemed  much  nearer. 
She  turned  back  towards  the  ^boat,  walking  slowly, 
but  paused  as  a  faint  and  distant  cry  again  reached 
her  ear.  It  was  not  repeated,  and  then  she  entered 
ibe  grove. 

The  ground  beneath  her  feet  was  soft  with  vel- 
vety moss,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  ren- 
dered the  air  cool  and  deliciously  fragrant.  After 
wandering  for  some  time,  she  regainea  the  edge  of 
the  grove  near  the  boat,  and  selecting  a  spot  at  the 
foot  of  an  aged  cypress,  she  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  its  trunk.  Then  she  took  out  Arthur^s  let- 
ter, and  began  to  read  those  impassioned  sentences : 
as  she  read  she  sighed  deeply,  as  earnestly  she  found 
herself  pitying  Arthur's  condition  more  than  she 
regretted  her  own.  She  fell  into  reverie,  and  from 
reverie  into  a  drowsy  languor.  How  long  she  re- 
mained in  this  state  she  could  not  rememW,  but  a 
slight  rustle  overhead  recalled  her  senses.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  bird  moving  in  the  branches  she  was 
residing  herself  again  to  rest  when  she  became 
sensible  of  a  strange  emotion,  a  conviction  that 
something  was  watching  her  with  a  fixed  eaze.  She 
cast  her  eyes  around,  but  saw  nothing.  She  looked 
upwards.  From  the  tree  immediately  above  her  lap 
depended  a  snake,  its  tail  coiled  around  a  dead 
branch.  The  reptile  hung  straight,  its  eyes  fixed 
like  two  rubies  upon  Helen's,  as  very  slowly  it  let 
itself  down  by  its  uncoiling  taiL  Now  its  head  was 
on  a  level  with  hers;  in  another  moment  it  must 
drop  into  her  lap. 

She  was  paralyzed. 


CHAPTER  XXVra. 

After  toiling  up  a  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  en- 
enmbered  with  blocks  ofgray  stone,  of  which  the 
island  seemed  to  be  formed,  forcing  his  way  over 
fallen  trees  and  through  the  tangl^  undergrowth 
of  a  species  of  wild  vine,  which  abounded  on  the 
mountain-side,  Hazel  stopped  to  breathe  and  peer 
around,  as  well  as  the  dense  foliage  permitted.  He 
was  up  to  his  waist  in  scrub,  and  the  stiff  leaves  of 
the  bayonet  plant  rendered  caution  necessary  in 
walking.    At  moments,  through  the  dense  foliage, 


he  caught  a  glisten  of  Uie  sea.  The  snn  was  in 
the  north  behind  him,  and  by  this  alone  he  guided 
his  road  due  southerly  and  upward.  Once  only  he 
found  a  small  cleared  space  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  here  it  was  he  uttered  the  cry  Helen  heard. 
He  waited  a  few  moments  in  the  hope  to  hear  her 
voice  in  reply,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  Again  he 
plunged  upward,  and  now  the  ascent  became  at 
times  so  arduous  that  more  than  once  he  almost  re- 
solved to  relinquish,  or,  at  least,  to  defer  his  task ; 
but  a  moment's  rest  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he 
was  one  not  easily  baffled  by  difficulty  or  labor,  so 
he  toiled  on  until  he  judged  the  summit  ought  to 
have  been  reached.  After  pausing  to  take  breath 
and  counsel,  he  fancied  that  he  had  borne  too  muck 
to  the  left,  the  ground  to  his  right  appeared  to  rise 
more  than  the  path  that  he  was  pursuing,  which  had 
become  level,  and  he  concluded,  that,  instead  of  as- 
cending, he  was  circling  the  mountain-top.  He 
turned  aside,  therefore,  and  after  ten  minutes'  hard 
climbing  be  was  pushing  through  a  thick  and  high 
scrub,  when  the  earth  seemed  to  give  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  fell  —  into  an  abyss. 

He  was  engulfed.  He  fell  firom  bush  to  bush  — 
down  —  down  —  scratch  —  rip  —  plump !  until  he 
lodged  in  a  prickly  bush  more  winded  than  hurt. 
Out  of  this  he  crawled,  only  to  discover  himself  thus 
landed  in  a  great  and  perfectly  circular  plain  of 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  or  about  S50  yards  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  was  a  lake,  also  circular, 
the  broad  belt  of  shore  around  this  lake  was  cov- 
ered with  rich  grass,  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
all  this  again  was  surrounded  by  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cnff,  down  which  indeed  he  had  fallen :  this 
cliff  was  thickly  clothed  with  shrubs  and  trees.         \ 

Hazei  recognized  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol> 
cano. 

On  examining  the  lake  he  found  the  waters  im- 
pregnated with  volcanic  products.  Its  bottom  was 
formed  of  asphaltum.  Having  made  a  circuit  of  the 
shores,  he  perceived  on  the  westerly  side  —  that 
next  the  island  —  a  break  in  the  cliff;  and  on  a 
narrow  examination  he  discovered  an  outlet.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  lake  at  one  time  had  emp- 
tied its  waters  through  this  ancient  water-course. 
The  descent  here  was  not  only  gradual,  but  the  old 
rivei^bed  was  tolerablv  free  firom  obstructions,  es- 
pecially of  the  vegetable  kind. 

He  made  his  way  rapidly  downwards,  and  in  half 
an  hour  reached  marsny  ^und.  The  cane-brake 
now  lay  before  him.  On  nis  left  he  saw  the  sea  on 
the  south,  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  He  knew  that 
to  the  right  must  be  the  sea  on  the  north,  about 
half  a  mue  or  so.  He  bent  his  way  thither.  The 
edge  of  the  swamp  was  very  clear,  and  though 
somewhat  spongy,  afforded  good  walking  unimpeded 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  judged  the 
boat  to  be,  the  underwood  thickened,  the  trees  again 
interlaced  their  arms,  and  he  had  to  stru^le  through 
the  foliage.  At  length  he  struck  the  smaller  lagoon, 
and,  as  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  fordable, 
he  followed  its  course  to  the  shore,  where  he  had 
previously  crossed.  In  e  few  moments  he  reached 
the  boat,  and  was  pleased  to  find  her  afloat  The 
rising  tide  had  even  moved  her  a  few  feet  back  into 
the  canal., 

Hazel  shouted  to  apprise  Mss  Rolleston  of  his 
return,  and  then  proceeded  to  restore  the  mast  to 
its  place,  and  replace  the  rigging  and  the  oars. 
This  occupied  some  little  time.  He  felt  surprised 
that  she  had  cot  appeared.  He  shouted  again.  No 
reply. 


M 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Hazel  advanced  hurriedly  into  the  grove,  which 
be  hunted  thoroughly,  but  without  effect  He  satis- 
fied himself  that  she  could  not  have  quitted  the  spot, 
since  the  marsh  enclosed  it  on  one  side,  the  canals 
on'  the  second  and  third,  the  sea  on  the  fourth.  He 
returned  to  the  boat  more  Burpri^d  than  anxious. 
He  waited  a  while,  and  again  shouted  her  name,  — 
stopped,  —  listened,  —  no  answer. 

Yet  surely  Helen  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  where  he  stood.  His  heart 
beat  with  a  strange  sense  of  apprehension.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the  foliage  and  the  sop 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  as  the  tide  crept  up  the 
shingle.  As  his  eyes  roved  in  every  direction,  he 
caught  sight  of  something  white  near  the  foot  of  a 
withered  cypress-tree,  not  fidy  yards  from  where  he 
stood.  He  approached  the  bushes  in  which  the  tree 
was  partially  concealed  on  that  side,  and  quickly 
recognized  a  portion  of  Helen's  dress.  He  ran  to- 
wards her,  —  burst  through  the  underwood,  and 
gained  the  enclosure.  She  was  sitting  there,  asleep, 
as  he  conjectured,  her  back  leaning  against  the 
trunk.  He  contemplated  her  thus  for  one  moment, 
and  then  he  advanced,  about  to  awaken  her;  but 
was  struck  speechless.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her 
eyes  open  and  widely  distended ;  her  bosom  heaved 
slowly.   Hazel  approached  rapidly,  and  called  to  her. 

Her  eyes  never  moved,  not  a  limb  stirred.  She 
sat  glaring  forward.  On  her  lap  was  coiled  a  snake, 
—  gray,  mottled  with  muddy  green. 

Hazel  looked  round  and  selected  a  branch  of  the 
dead  tree,  about  three  feet  in  length.  Armed  with 
this,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  reptile.  It  was  very 
quiet,  thanks  to  the  warmth  of  her  lap.  He  pointed 
the  stick  at  it^  the  vermin  lifted  its  head,  and  its 
tail  began  to  quiver;  then  it  darted  at  the  stick, 
throwing  itself  its  entire  length.  Hazel  retreated, 
the  snake  coiled  again,  and  again  darted.  By  re- 
peating this  process  four  or  five  times,  he  enticed  the 
creature  away  ;  and  then  availing  himself  of  a  mo- 
ment before  it  could  recoil,  he  struck  it  a  smart  blow 
on  the  neck. 

When  Hazel  turned  to  Miss  Rolleston,  he  found 
her  still  fixed  in  the  attitude  into  which  terror  had 
transfixed  her.  The  poor  girl  had  remained  mo- 
tionless for  an  hour,  under  the  terrible  fascination  of 
the  reptile,  comatized.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  a  quick 
spasmodic  action  of  her  throat  and  a  quivering  of 
her  hands,  alone  responded.  The  sight  of  her  suf- 
fering agonized  him  beyond  expression,  but  he  took 
her  hands,  —  he  pressed  them,  for  they  were  icy 
cold,  —  he  callec'  piteously  on  her  name.  But  she 
seemed  incapable  of  effort.  Then  stooping  he  raised 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  boat, 
where  he  laid  her  still  unresisting  and  incapable. 

With  trembling  limbs  and  weak  hands,  he  launched 
the  cutter;  and  they  were  once  more  afloat  and 
bound  homeward. 

He  dipped  the  baler  into  the  firesh  water  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  their  daily  supply,  and  dashed 
it  on  her  forehead.  This  he  repeated  until  he  per- 
ceived her  breathing  became  less  painful  and  more 
rapid.  Then  he  raised  her  a  little,  and  her  head 
rested  upon  his  arm.  When  they  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  he  waa  obliged  to  pass  it,  for  the 
wind  being  still  southernly,  he  could  not  enter  by 
the  north  gate,  but  came  round  and  ran  in  by  the 
western  passa^,  the  same  by  which  they  had  Left 
the  same  morn  mg. 

Hazel  bent  ovar  Helen,  and  whispered  tenderly 


that  they  were  at  home.  She  answered  by  a  mmv 
In  half  an  hour,  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  neat 
the  boat-house.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  weve 
strong  enough  to  reach  her  hut.  She  raised  he» 
head,  but  she  felt  dizzy ;  he  helped  her  to  land ;  aO 
power  had  forsaken  her  limbs ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  arm,  wound  round  her  lithe  figure, 
alone  prevented  her  falling  helplessly  at  his  feet 
Again  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the 
hut  Here  he  laid  her  down  on  her  bed,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  beside  her,  unable  to  restrain  his  tesa 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  a  wretched  and  anxious  night  for  Hazd. 
He  watched  the  hut,  without  the  coura^  to  approadi 
it  That  one  moment  of  weakness  which  occiuTed 
to  him  on  board  the  Proserpine  when  he  had  al- 
lowed Helen  to  perceive  the  nature  of  his  fi^elings 
towards  her,  had  rendered  all  his  actions  open  to 
suspicion.  He  dared  not  exhibit  towards  her  any 
sympathy,  —  he  might  not  extend  to  her  the  most 
ordinary  civility.  If  she  fell  ill,  if  fever  supervened  I 
how  could  he  nurse  her,  attend  apon  her?  Wa 
touch  must  have  a  significance,  he  knew  that;  for,  as 
he  bore  her  insensible  form,  he  embraced  rather  than 
carried  the  precious  burden.  Could  he  look  upon 
her  in  her  suffering  without  betraying  his  forbidden 
love?  And  then  would  not  his  attentions  affiick 
more  than  console  ? 

Chewing  the  cud  of  such  bitter  thoughts,  he 
passed  the  night,  without  noticing  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  over  the  island.  The  sun  rose; 
and  this  awakened  him  from  his  reverie,  which  had 
replaced  sleep ;  he  looked  around,  and  then  became 
sensible  of  the  warnings  in  the  air. 

The  sea-birds  fiew  about  vaguely  and  absurd^, 
and  seemed  sporting  in  currents  of  wind ;  yet  there 
was  but  little  wind  down  below.  Presently  clouds 
came  flying  over  the  sky,  and  blacker  masses  gath- 
ered on  the  horizon.     The  sea  changed  color. 

Hazel  knew  the  weather  was  bresUcing.  The  wet 
season  was  at  hand,  —  the  moment  when  fever,  if 
such  an  invisible  inhabitant  there  was  on  that  island, 
would  visit  them.  In  a  few  hours  the  rain  would  be 
upon  them,  and  he  reproached  himself  with  want  oi 
care  in  the  construction  of  the  hut  For  some  hours 
he  hovered  around  it,  before  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  door,  and  call  to  Helen.  He  thought  he  heard 
her  voice  fiuntly,  and  he  entered.  She  lay  there  as 
he  had  placed  her.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  was 
appalled  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

The  poor  girl's  system  had  received  a  shock  for 
which  it  was  unprepared.  Her  severe  snfiTerings  at 
sea  had,  strange  to  say,  reduced  her  in  appearance 
less  than  could  have  been  believed ;  for  her  physical 
endurance  proved  greater  than  that  of  the  strong 
men  around  her.  But  the  food  which  the  islana 
supplied  was  not  suited  to  restore  her  strength,  and 
the  nervous  shock  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
was  followed  by  complete  prostration. 

Hazel  took  her  unresisting  hand,  which  he  would 
have  given  a  world  to  press.  He  felt  her  pulse ;  it 
was  weak,  but  slow.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her 
eyes  sunken ;  her  hand  dropped  helplessly  when  he 
released  it 

Leaving  the  hut  quietly,  but  hastily,  he  descended 
the  hill  to  the  rivulet,  which  he  crossed.  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  boat-house  the  stream  forked, 
one  of  its  branches  bomins  from  the  west,  the  other 
firom  the  east    Between  wis  Utter  branch  and  Ter 
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rapin  Wood,  was  a  stony  hiH ;  to  thin  spot  Hazel 
went,  and  ML  to  gathering  a  handful  of  poppies. 
When  be  had  obtained  a  sufficient  qnanti^  he  re- 
turned to  the  boat-house,  made  a  small  fire  of  chips, 
and  filling  his  tin  baler  with  water,  he  set  down  the 
poppies  to  boil.  When  the  ^quor  was  cool,  he  meas- 
ured out  a  portion  and  drank  it.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  his  temples  began  to  throb,  a  sensation 
which  was  rapidly  followed  by  nausea. 

It  was  midday  before  he  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  experiment  sufficiefitly  to  take  food. 
Then  he  waited  for  two  houis,  and  Mt  much  re- 
stored. He  stole  to  the  hut  and  looked  in.  Helen 
lay  there  as  he  had  left  her.  He  stooped  over  her : 
her  eyes  were  half-closed,  and  she  turned  them 
■lowly  upon  him ;  her  lips  moved  a  little,  —  that  was 
all.  He  felt  her  pulse  again ;  it  was  still  weaker, 
and  slower.  He  rose  and  went  away,  and  regain- 
ing the  boat-house,  he  measured  out  a  portion  of  the 
poppy  liquor,  one  third  of  the  dose  he  had  previously 
taken,  and  drank  it.  No  headache  or  nausea  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  felt  his  pulse ;  it  became  quick  and  vio- 
lent, while  a  sense  of  numbness  overcame  him,  and 
he  slept  It  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.  He  awoke 
with  a  throbbing  brow,  and  some  sickness ;  but  with 
a  sense  of  delight  at  the  heart,  for  he  had  found  an 
opiate,  and  prescribed  its  quantity. 

He  drained  the  liauor  away  from  the  poppy  leaves, 
and  carried  it  to  the  hut  Measuring  with  great 
care  a  small  quantity,  he  lifted  the  girl's  head  and 

? laced  it  to  her  lips.  She  drank  it  mechanically, 
i'hen  he  watched  beside  her,  until  her  breathing 
and  her  pulse  changed  in  character.  She  slept 
He  turned  aside  then,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  prayed  fervently  for  her  life,  —  prayed 
as  we  pray  for  the  daily  bread  of  the  heart  He 
prayed  and  waited. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  next  morning,  when  Helen  awoke,  she  was 
▼ery  weak ;  her  head  ached,  but  she  was  herself. 
Hazel  had  made  a  broth  for  her  from  the  fleshy  part 
of  a  turtle ;  this  greatly  revived  her,  and  by  mid- 
day, she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Having  seen  that  her 
wants  were  within  her  reach,  he  left  her ;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  she  heard  him  busily  engaged  on  the 
roof  of  her  hut 

On  his  return,  he  explained  to  her  his  fears  that 
the  structure  was  scarcely  as  weather-proof  as  he 
desired ;  and  he  anticipated  hourly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season.  Helen  smiled  and  pointed 
to  the  sky,  which  here  was  clear  and  bright  But 
Hazel  shook  his  head  doubtingly.  The  wet  seas6n 
would  commence  probably  with  an  atmospheric  con- 
vulsion, and  then  settle  down  to  uninterrupted  rain. 
Helen  refused  obstinately  to  believe  in  more  rain 
than  they  had  experienced  on  board  the  boat,  —  a 
genial  shower. 

"  You  will  see,"  replied  Hazel.  "  If  you  do  not 
change  your  views  within  the  next  three  days,  then 
call  me  a  false  prophet" 

The  following  day  passed,  and  Helen  recovered 
more  strength,  but  still  was  too  weak  to  walk  ;  but 
she  employed  herself,  at  Hazel's  request,  in  making 
a  rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  some  forty  yards  long. 
This  he  required  to  fish  up  the  spar  to  a  sufficient 
height  on  the  g^at  palm-tree,  and  bind  it  firmly  in 
its  place.  While  she  worked  nimbly,  he  employed 
himself  in  gathering  a  store  of  such  things  as  they 
would  require  durmg  the  coming  wintry  season. 


She  watched  him  with  a  smile,  but  he  persevered* 
So  that  day  passed.  The  next  morning  the  rope 
was  finished.  Helen  was  not  so  well,  and  was 
about  to  help  herself  to  the  poppy  liquor,  when  Hai- 
zel  happily  stopped  her  hana  in  time ;  he  showed 
her  the  exact  dose  necessary,  and  explained  minutely 
the  effects  of  a  larger  draught  Then  he  shoul- 
dered the  rope,  and  set  out  for  Palm-tree  Point 

He  was  absent .  about  six  hours,  of  which  Helen 
slept  four.  ^And'  for  two,  which  seemed  very  long, 
she  ruminated.  What  was  she  thinking  of  that 
made  her  smile  and  weep  at  the  same  moment? 
and  she  looked  so  impatiently  towards  the  door. 

He  entered  at  last,  very  fatimied.  It  was  eleven 
miles  to  the  Point  and  baick.  While  eating  his  fru- 
gal supper,  he  gave  her  a  detail  of  his  da^r's  adven- 
tures. Strange  to  say,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  seal 
on  the  sands.  He  described  how  he  had  tied  one 
end  of  her  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  spar,  and  with 
the  other  between  his  teeth,  he  climbed  the  great 
palm.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  toiled ;  he  gained 
its  top,  passed  the  rope  over  one  of  its  branches,  and 
hauled  up  the  spar  to  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
ground;  then  descending  with  the  other  end,  he 
wound  the  rope  spirally  round  and  round  the  tree, 
thus  binding  to  its  trunk  the  first  twenty  feet  by 
which  the  spar  hung  from  the  branch. 

She  listened  very  carelessly,  he  thought,  and  be- 
trayed little  interest  in  this  enterprise  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  labor  and  fatigue. 

When  he  had  concluded,  she  was  silent  a  while, 
and  then,  looking  up  quickly,  said,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, — 

^  I  think  I  may  increase  the  dose  of  your  medi- 
cine there.  You  are  mistaken  in  its  power.  I  am 
sure  I  can  take  four  times  what  you  gave  me." 

**  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  he  answered,  quick- 
ly. **  I  gave  you  the  extreme  measure  you  can  take 
with  safety." 

^*  How  do  vou  know  that  ?  you  can  only  guess  at 
its  effects.     At  any  rate,  I  shaU  try  it" 

Hazel  hesitated,  and  then  confessed  that  he  had 
made  a  little  experiment  on  himself  before  risking 
its  effects  upon  her. 

Helen  looked  up  at  him  as  he  said  this  so  simply 
and  quietly.  Her  ^eat  eyes  filled  with  an  angelic 
light  Was  it  admiration  ?  Was  it  thankfulness  ? 
Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  quivered.  It  was 
but  a  moment,  and  she  felt  glad  that  Hazel  had 
turned  away  from  her  and  saw  nothing. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  little  episode,  when 
she  was  aroused  from  her  reverie. 

Patter  —  pat  —  pat  —  patter. 

She  looked  up. 

Pat  —  patter  —  patter. 

Their  eyes  met  It  was  the  rain.  Hazel  only 
smiled  a  little,  and  then  ran  down  to  his  boat-house^ 
to  see  that  all  was  right  there,  and  then  returned 
with  a  large  bundle  of  chips,  with  which  he  made  a 
fire,  for  the  sky  had  darkened  overhead.  Gusts  of 
wind  ran  along  the  water ;  it  had  become  suddenly 
chilly.  They  had  almost  forgotten  the  feel  of  wet 
weather. 

Ere  the  fire  had  kindled,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  matted  roof  being  resonant,  they 
heard  it  strike  here  and  there  above  their  heads. 

Helen  sat  down  on  her  little  stool  and  reflected. 

In  that  hut  were  two  persons.     One  had  foretold 


was  on  his  knees  making  her  as  comfortable  as  ko 
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could  in  spite  of  all,  and  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
mind her  he  had  foretold  it 

She  pondered  his  character  while  she  watched 
his  movements.  He  put  down  hb  embers,  then  he 
took  a  cocoa-pod  out  from  the  wall,  cut  it  in  slices 
with  his  knife,  and  made  a  fine  clear  fire ;  then  he 
ran  out  again,  in  spite  of  Helen's  remonstrance,  and 
brought  a  dozen  large  scales  of  the  palm-tree.  It 
was  all  the  more  cheering  for  the  dismal  scene  with- 
out and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  resounding 
roof. 

But  thanks  to  Hazel's  precaution,  the  hut  proved 
weather-tight;  of  which  fact  having  satisfied  him- 
self, he  bade  her  good  night.  He  was  at  the  door 
when  her  voice  recalled  him. 

*  Mr.  Hazel,  I  cannot  rest  this  night  without  ask- 
ing your  pardon  for  all  the  unkind  things  I  may 
have  done  and  said  ;  without  thanking  you  hum- 
bly for  your  great  forbearance  and  your  —  respect 
for  the  unhap  —  I  mean  the  unfortunate  girl  thus 
cast  upon  your  mercy." 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it  between  his 
own,  and  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her 
kindness;  and  so  she  sent  him  away  brimful  of 
happiness. 

The  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  She  heard 
it,  but  he  did  not  feel  it ;  for  she  had  spread  her 
angel's  wings  over  his  existence,  and  he  regained 
his  sheltered  boat-house  he  knew  not  how. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Hazel  had  kept  a 
calendar  of  the  week,  and  every  seventh  day  was 
laid  aside  with  jealousy,  to  be  devoted  to  such  sim- 
ple religious  exercises  as  he  could  invent  The 
rain  stiU  continued,  with  less  violence  indeed,  but 
without  an  hour's  intermission.  Afler  breakfast  he 
read  to  her  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
Bufierings  during  that  desert  life.  He  compared 
those  hardships  with  their  own  troubles,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  how  their  condition  presented  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  The  island  was  fruitful, 
the  climate  healthy.  They  might  have  been  cast 
away  on  a  sandy  key  or  reef,  where  they  would 
have  perished  slowly  and  miserably  of  hunger  and 
exposure.  Then  they  were  spared  to  each  other. 
Had  she  been  alone  there,  she  could  not  have  pro- 
vided for  herself;  had  he  been  cast  away  a  solitary 
man,  the  island  would  have  been  to  him  an  intoler- 
able prison. 

In  all  these  ^Reflections  Hazel  was  very  guarded 
that  no  expression  should  escape  him  to  arouse  her 
apprehension.  He  was  so  careful  of  this,  that  she 
observed  his  caution  and  watched  his  restraint. 
And  Helen  was  thinking  more  of  this  than  of  the 
holy  subject  on  which  he  was  discoursing.  The 
disguise  he  threw  over  his  heart  was  penetrable  to 
the  girl's  eye.  She  saw  his  love  in  every  careful 
word,  and  employed  herself  in  detecting  it  under 
his  rigid  manner.  Secure  in  her  own  position,  she 
could  examine  his  from  the  loopholes  of  her  soul, 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  suppressed 
happiness  she  could  bestow  with  a  word.  She  did 
not  wonder  at  her  power.  The  best  of  women  have 
the  natural  vanity  to  take  for  granted  the  sway  they 
assume  over  the  existence  which  submits  to  them. 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  Hazel  blessed  the  rain 
that  drove  them  to  this  sociability.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  bladder  of  a  young  seal  which  had  drilled 
ashore  dead.      This  membrane  dried  in  the  sun 


formed  a  piece  of  excellent  parcbment,  and  he  d^ 
sired  to  draw  upon  it  a  map  of  the  island.  To  ae* 
complish  this,  the  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  good 
red  mk  from  the  cochineal,  which  is  crimson.  Ba 
did  according  to  his  meana  He  got  one  of  the  tn 
vessels,  and  filed  it  till  he  had  obtained  a  oonsidsr 
able  quantity  of  the  metal.  This  he  sabjected  fat 
forty  hours  to  the  action  of  lime-ioice.  He  thea 
added  the  cochineal,  and  mixed  till  he  obtained  a 
fine  scarlet  In  using  it  he  added  a  small  qaanti^ 
of  a  hard  and  pure  gum,  —  he  had  found  guft 
abounded  in  the  island.  His  pen  was  made  fim 
an  osprey's  feather,  hundreds  of  which  were  streva 
about  the  clifis,  and  some  of  these  he  had  already 
secured  and  dried. 

Placing  his  tin  baler  before  him,  on  which  he  had 
scratched  his  notes,  he  drew  a  map  of  the  island. 

''  What  shall  we  call  it  ?  "  said  he. 

Helen  paused,  and  then  replied,  ^  Call  it  *  Goi^ 
send'  Island." 

"  So  I  will,"  he  said,  and  wrote  it  down. 

Then  they  named  the  places  they  had  seen.  The 
reef  Helen  had  discovered  off  the  northwest  coast 
they  called  **  White  Water  Mand,"  because  of  the 
breakers.  Then  came  **  Seal  Bay,"  Paln»-tree 
Point,"  ''  Mount  Lookout "  O^h  was  the  hill  doe 
south  of  where  they  lived).  They  called  the  cane- 
brake  "  Wild  Duck  Swamp,"  and  the  spot  where 
they  lunched  ^  Cochineal  Clearing."  The  moon* 
tain  was  named  **  Mount  Cavity." 

**  But  what  shall  we  call  the  capital  of  the  king^ 
dom  —  this  hut  ?  "  said  Miss  RoUeston,  as  she  le«ied 
over  him  and  pointed  to  the  spot 

'*  Saint  Helen's,"  said  Hazel,  looking  up ;  and  he 
wrote  it  down  ere  she  could  object 

Then  there  was  a  little  awkward  pause,  while  ha 
was  busily  occupied  in  filling  up  some  topographical 
details.     She  turned  it  off*  gayly. 

**  What  are  those  caterpillars  that  70U  have 
drawn  there,  sprawling  over  my  kingdom  ?  *  she 
asked. 

"  CaterpiUars  I  you  are  complimentary,  Was  Bel* 
leston.     Those  are  mountains." 

^  O,  indeed ;  and  those  lines  you  are  now  draw- 
ing are  rivers,  I  presume." 

**  Yes ;  let  us  call  this  branch  of  our  solitary' 
estuary,  which  runs  westward,  the  River  Lee^  and 
this,  to  the  east,  the  River  Medway.  Is  such  your 
majesty's  pleasure  ?  " 

"  La  Heine  le  veuty**  replied  Helen,  smiling. 
**  But,  Master  Greographer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  yon 
are  putting  in  mountains  and  rivers  which  you  have 
never  explored :  how  do  you  know  that  these  toms 
and  twists  in  the  stream  exist  as  you  represent 
them  ?  and  those  spurs,  which  look  so  reiu,  have 
you  not  added  them  only  to  disguise  the  caterpillar 
character  of  your  range  of  hills  I" 

Hazel  laughed  as  he  confessed  ^to  drawing  on  htg 
fancy  for  some  little  details.  But  pleaded  that  all 
geographers,  when  they  drew  maps,  were  lioensed 
to  fill  in  a  few  such  touches,  where  discovery  had 
failed  to  supply  particulars. 

Helen  had  always  believed  religiously  in  maps, 
and  was  amused  when  she  reflect^  on  her  former 
credulity. 

CHAPTER  XXXra. 

Helen's  strength  was  coming  back  to  ber  hut 
slowly ;  she  complained  of  great  lassitude  and  want 
of  appetite.  But  the  following  day  having  oleared 
up,  the  sun  shone  out  with  great  power  and  bril- 
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faancy.  She  gladly  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
fifie  weather,  but  Hazel  shook  his  head ;  ten  days' 
rain  was  not  their  portion,  —  the  bad  weather  would 
return,  and  complete  the  month  or  six  weeks'  win- 
ter to  which  Nature  was  entitled.  The  nett  even- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  sky  confirmed  his  opin- 
ion. The  sun  set  like  a  crimson  shield ;  gory,  and 
dchible  its  usual  size.  It  entered  into  a  thick  bank 
ok'  dark  violet  cloud  that  lay  on  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  to  split  the  vapor  into  ra^s,  but  of  a  dusky 
kind ;  immediately  above  this  cnmson,  the  clouds 
were  of  a  brilliant  gold,  but  higher  they  were  the 
color  of  rubies,  and  went  gradually  off  to  gray. 

Bat,  as  the  orb  dipped  to  the  horizon  a  solid  pile 
of  unearthly  clouds  came  up  from  the  southeast ; 
their  bodies  were  singula*^y  and  unnaturally  black, 
and  mottled  with  copper  color,  and  hemmed  with  a 
fier^  yellow :  and  these  in/emal  clouds  towered  up 
their  heads,  pressing  forward  as  if  they  all  strove 
for  precedency ;  it  was  like  Milton's  fiends  attack- 
ing the  sky.  The  rate  at  which  they  climbed  was 
wonderful.  The  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  full, 
and  showed  those  angry  masses  surging  upwards 
and  jostling  each  other  as  they  flew. 
Yet  below  it  was  dead  calm. 
Having  admired  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and 
aeen  the  full  moon  rise,  but  speedily  lose  her  light 
in  a  brassy  halo,  they  entered  the  hut,  which  was 
now  the  head-quarters,  and  they  supped  together 
there. 

While  they  were  eating  their  little  meal  the  tope 
of  the  trees  were  heard  to  sigh,  so  still  was  every- 
thing else.  None  the  less  did  those  strange  clouds 
fly  northward,  eighty  miles  an  hour.  Afler  supper 
Helen  sat  busy  over  the  fire,  where  some  gum,  col- 
lected by  Hazel,  resembling  India-rubber,  was  boil- 
ins  i  she  was  preparing  to  cover  a  pair  of  poor 
Welch's  shoes,  inside  and  out,  with  a  coat  of  this 
material,  which  Hazel  believed  to  be  waterproof. 
She  sat  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  watch  her. 
It  was  a  happy  evening.  She  seemed  content 
She  had  got  over  her  fear  of  him  ;  they  were  good 
comrades  if  they  were  nothing  more.  It  was  hap- 
piness to  him  to  be  by  her  side  even  on  those  terms. 
He  thought  of  it  all  as  he  looked  at  her.  How  dis- 
tant she  had  seemed  once  to  him ;  what  an  unap- 
proachable goddess.  Yet  there  she  was  by  his  siae 
m  a  hut  he  had  made  for  her. 

He  could  not  help  sipping  the  soft  intoxicating 
draught  her  mere  presence  offered  him.  But  by 
and  by  he  felt  his  heart  was  dissolving  within  him, 
and  he  was  trifling  with  danger.  He  must  not  look 
on  her  too  long,  seated  by  the  fire  like  a  wife.  The 
much-endunn^  man  rose,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
the  sight  he  loved  so  dearly :  he  went  out  at  the 
open  door  intending  to  close  it  and  bid  her  good 
night  But  he  did  not  do  so,  just  then ;  fbr  his  at- 
tention as  an  observer  of  nature  was  arrested  by 
the  unusual  conduct  of  certain  animals.  Gannets 
and  other  sea-birds  were  running  about  the  oppo- 
lite  wood  and  craning  their  necks  in  a  strange  way. 
He  had  never  seen  one  enter  that  wood  before. 

Seals  and  sea-lions  were  surrounding  the  slope, 
and  crawling  about,  and  now  and  then  plunmne 
into  the  river,  which  they  crossed  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, for  it  was  running  very  high  and  strong. 
The  trees  also  sighed  louder  than  ever.  Hazel 
turned  back  to  tell  iViiss  RoUeston  something  extraor- 
dinary was  going  on.  She  sat  in  sight  firom  the 
river,  and  as  he  came  towards  the  hat,  he  saw  her 
fitting  by  the  firo  reading. 
He  Btopp<Ml  short    Her  work  lay  at  her  feet: 


she  had  taken  oat  a  letter,  and  she  was  reading  it 
by  the  fire. 

As  she  read  it  her  face  was  a  puzzle.  But  Hazel 
saw  the  act  alone ;  and  a  dart  of  ice  seemed  to  go 
through  and  through  him. 

This,  then,  was  her  true  source  of  consolation. 
He  thought  it  was  so  before.  He  had  even  reason 
to  think  so.  But  never  seeing  any  palpable  proofs, 
he  had  almost  been  happy.  He  turned  sick  with 
jealous  misery,  and  stood  there  rooted  and  frozen. 

Then  came  a  fierce  impulse  to  shut  the  sight  out 
that  caused  this  pain. 

He  almost  flung  her  portcullis  to,  and  made  hia 
hands  bleed.  But  a  bleeding  heart  does  not  feel 
scratches. 

"  Grood  night,"  said  he,  hoarsely. 

*^  Good  night,"  said  she,  kindly. 

And  why  should  she  not  read  his  letter  V  One 
was  his  affianced  bride,  bound  to  him  by  honor  as 
well  as  inclination.  This  was  the  reflection  to 
which,  afler  a  sore  battle  with  his  loving  heart,  the 
much-enduring  man  had  to  come  at  last ;  and  he 
had  come  to  it,  and  was  getting  back  his  peace  of 
mind,  though  not  his  late  complacency,  and  about 
to  seek  repose  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  a  clap  of 
wind  came  down  like  thunder,  and  thrashed  the 
island  and  everything  in  it. 

Everything  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  crj 
out  as  the  blow  passed. 

Another  soon  followed,  and  another,  —  intermit- 
tent gusts  at  present,  but  of  such  severity  that  not 
one  came  without  making  its  mark. 

Birds  were  driven  away  like  paper ;  the  searlions 
whimpered,  and  crouched  into  corners,  and  hud- 
dled together,  and  held  each  other,  whining. 

Hazel  saw  but  one  thing ;  the  frail  edifice  he  had 
built  for  the  creature  he  adored.  He  looked  out 
of  his  boat,  and  fixed  his  horror«tricken  eyes  on 
it ;  he  saw  it  waving  to  and  fro,  yet  still  firm.  But 
he  could  not  stay  there.  If  not  in  danger  she  must 
be  terrified.  He  must  go  and  support  her.  He 
left  his  shelter,  and  ran  towards  her  hut  With  a 
whoop  and  a  scream  another  blast  tore  through  the 
wood,  and  caught  him.  He  fell,  dag  his  hands  into 
the  soil,  and  clutched  the  earth.  While  he  was  in 
that  position,  he  heard  a  sharp  crack ;  he  looked 
up  in  dismay,  and  saw  that  one  of  Helen's  trees  had 
broken  like  a  carrot,  and  the  head  was  on  the 
ground  leaping  about ;  while  a  succession  of  horri- 
ble sounds  of  crashing,  and  rending,  and  tearing, 
showed  the  frail  hut  was  giving  way  on  every  side ; 
racked  and  riven,  and  torn  to  pieces.  Hazel, 
though  a  stout  man,  uttered  cries  of  terror  death 
would  never  have  drawn  "firom  him ;  and,  with  a 
desperate  headlong  rush,  he  got  to  the  place  wher^ 
the  bower  had  been ;  but  now  it  was  a  prostraU 
skeleton,  with  the  mat  roof  flapping  like  a  loose  sai 
above  it,  and  Helen  below. 

As  he  reached  the  hut,  the  wind  got  hold  of  thf 
last  of  the  four  shrubs,  that  did  duty  for  a  door 
and  tore  it  from  the  cord  that  held  it,  and  whirlef 
it  into  the  air ;  it  went  past  Hazel's  face  like  a  bin. 
flying. 

Though  staggered  himself  by  the  same  blow  ok 
wind,  he  clutched  the  tree  and  got  into  the  hut. 

He  found  her  directly.  She  was  kneeling  ba- 
neath  the  mat  that  a  few  minutes  ago  had  been 
her  roof.  He  extricated  her  in  a  moment,  uttering 
inarticulate  cries  of  pity  and  fear. 

"Don't  be  firightened,"  said  she.  <*I  am  not 
hurt." 

But  he  felt  her  quiver  from  head  to  foot    Ha 
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wrapped  her  in  sll  her  rags,  and,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing out  her  safety,  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms  to 
take  her  to  his  own  place,  which  was  safe  from  wind 
at  least 

But  this  was  no  light  work.  To  go  there  erect 
was  impossible. 

HoMing  tight  by  the  tree,  he  got  her  to  the  lee 
of  the  tent  and  waited  for  a  lall.  He  went  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  but  ere  he  reached  the  river,  a  gust 
came  careering  over  the  sea.  A  sturdy  young  tree 
was  near  him.  He  placed  her  against  it,  and 
wound  his  arms  round  her  and  its  trunk.  The  blast 
came :  the  tree  bent  down  almost  to  the  ground, 
then  whirled  round,  recovered,  shivered ;  out  he 
held  firmly.  It  passed.  Again  he  lifted  her,  and 
bore  her  to  the  cx>at-house.  As  he  went,  the  wind 
almost  choked  herj"  and  her  long  hair  lashed  his 
face  like  a  whip.  But  he  got  her  in,  and  then  sat 
panting  and  crouching,  but  safe.  The^  were  none 
too  soon ;  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and 
became  more  continuous.  No  clouds,  but  a  ghastly 
glare  all  over  the  sky.  No  rebellious  waves,  but  a 
sea  hissing  and  foaming  under  its  master^s  lash. 
The  river  ran  roaring  and  foaming  by,  and  made 
the  boat  heave  even  in  its  little  creek.  The  wind, 
though  it  could  no  longer  shake  them,  went  scream- 
ing terribly  close  over  their  heads,  —  no  longer  like 
air  in  motion,  but,  solid  and  keen,  it  seemed  the 
Almighty's  scythe  mowing  down  Nature  ;  and  soon 
it  became,  like  turbid  water,  blackened  with  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  it 
whirled  along  with  it.  The  trees  fell  crashing  on 
all  sides,  and  the  remains  passed  over  their  heads 
into  the  sea. 

Helen  behaved  admirably.  Speech  was  impossi- 
ble, but  she  thanked  him  without  it,  —  eloquently  ; 
she  nestled  her  little  hand  into  Hazel's,  and,  to  Ha- 
zel that  night,  with  all  its  awful  sights  and  sounds, 
was  a  blissful  one.  She  had  been  in  danger,  but 
now  was  safe  by  his  side.  She  had  pressed  his  hand 
io  thank  him,  and  now  she  was  cowering  a  little 
towards  him  in  a  way  that  claimed  him  as  her  pro- 
tector. Her  glorious  hair  blew  over  him  and  seemed 
to  net  him :  and  now  and  then,  as  they  heard  some 
crash  nearer  and  more  awful  than  another,  she 
clutched  him  quickly  though  lightly ;  for,  in  danger, 
her  sex  love  to  feel  a  friend ;  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
him  near :  and  once,  when  a  great  dusky  form  of  a 
jea-lion  came  crawling  over  the  mound,  and  whim- 
nering,  peeped  into  the  boat-house,  she  even  fled  to 
ois  shoulder  with  both  hands  for  a  moment,  and  was 
there,  light  as  a  feather,  till  the  creature  had  passed 
«m.  And  his  soul  was  full  of  peace,  and  a  ereat 
Irannuillity  overcame  it.  He  heard  nothing  of  the 
wracK,  knew  nothing  of  the  danger. 

O  mighty  Love !  The  tempest  might  blow,  and 
fill  the  air  and  earth  with  ruin,  so  that  it  spared  her. 
The  wind  was  kind,  and  gentle  the  night,  which 
brought  that  hair  round  his  face,  and  that  head  so 
near  his  shoulder,  and  ^ave  him  the  holy  joy  of 
protecting  under  his  wing  the  soft  creature  he 
adored. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  this  memorable 
night,  our  personages  seemed  to  change  characters. 
Hazel  sat  down  before  the  relics  of  the  hut  —  three 
or  four  strings  dangling,  and  a  piece  of  network 
waving  —  and  eyed  them  with  shame,  regret,  and 
humiliation.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  self- 
*«proaches  that  he  did  not  hea;  a  light  footstep, 


and  Helen  RoUerton  stood  near  Um  a 

two,  and  walched  the  play  of  his  cottntenaaoa  with 

a  very  inquisitive  and  Jkindly  light  in  her  own  ejea 

^*  Never  mind,"  said  she,  soouingly. 

Hazel  started  at  the  mnmc.  * 

^  Never  mind  your  house  being  blown  to  afeon 
and  mine  has  stood  ?  "  said  he,  haif  reproachfully. 

*^  Tou  took  too  much  pains  wuL 

"  I  will  take  a  great  deal  more  with  the  next" 

**I  hope  not.  But  I  want  yon  to  come  and  kM^« 
at  the  havoc  It  is  terrible;  and  yet  so  grttxL* 
And  thus  she  drew  him  away  ii  -n  tlie  sight  thai 
caused  his  pain. 

They  entered  the  wood  by  a  path  Hazel  had  cot 
from  the  seashore,  and  viewed  the  devaatatioo  in 
Terrapin  Wood.  IVostrate  trees  lay  acroea  one 
another  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  in  the  strangest 
positions ;  and  their  glorious  plumes  swept  the  eaith. 
^  Come,"  said  she,  ^'  it  is  a  bad  thin^  for  the  poor 
trees,  but  not  for  us.  See,  the  place  is  strewed  witk 
treasures.  Here  is  a  tree  full  of  fans  all  ready 
made.  And  what  is  that  ?  A  horse*s  tail  ^rowin^ 
on  a  cocoa-tree !  and  a  long  one  too !  that  will  maka 
ropes  for  you«  and  thread  for  me.  Ah,  and  here  ia 
a  cabbage.  Poor  Mr.  Welch  1  Well,  for  one  thing, 
you  need  never  saw  nor  climb  any  more.  See  the 
advantages  of  a  hurricane." 

From  the  wood  she  took  him  to  the  shore^  and 
there  they  found  many  birds  lying  dead ;  and  Hazel 
picked  up  several  that  he  had  read  of  as  eood  to 
eat.  For  certain  sigps  had  convinced  him  hia  &ir 
and  delicate  companion  was  camivora,  and  moat  be 
nourished  accordmgly.  Seeins  him  so  employed, 
she  asked  him  archty  whether  he  was  beginning  to 
see  the  comforts  of  a  hurricane.  *'Not  yet,*"  swl 
he;  "the  account  is  far  from  even." 

"  Then  come  to  where  the  rook  was  blown  down.* 
She  led  the  way  gayly  across  the  sands  to  a  point 
where  an  overhangmg  Crag  had  fallen,  with  two 
trees,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  and  plants  that  grew 
above  it.  But,  when  they  got  nearer,  she  became 
suddenly  grave,  and  stood  still.  The  mass  had  fal- 
len upon  a  sheltered  place,  where  seals  were  hiding 
from  the  wind,  and  had  buried  several ;  for.  two  or 
three  limbs  were  sticking  out,  of  victims  overwhehned 
in  the  ruin ;  and  a  magnificent  sea-lion  lay  clear  of 
the  smaller  rubbish,  out  quite  dead.  The  caoM 
was  not  far  to  seek :  a  ton  of  hard  rock  had  struck 
him,  and  then  ploughed  up  the  sand  in  a  deep 
furrow,  and  now  rested  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
animal,  whose  back  it  had  broken.  Hazel  went  np 
to  the  creature  and  looked  at  it :  then  he  came  to 
Helen;  she  was  standing  aloofl  **Poor  bngbear,* 
said  he.  "Come  away:  it  is  an  ugly  eight  for 
you." 

^  O  yes,"  said  Helen.  Then,  as  they  returned, 
"  Does  not  that  reconcile  you  to  the  loss  of  a  hut  ? 
We  are  not  blown  away  nor  crushed." 

**  That  is  true,''  said  Hazel ;  "•  but  suppoee  your 
health  should  suffer  from  the  exposure  to  such  fear* 
ful  weather.  So  unlucky  I  so  cruel  I  just  aa  yoo 
were  beginning  to  get  stronger." 

"I  am  all  the  better  for  it  Shall  I  tell  yon? 
excitement  is  a  good  thing ;  not  too  oflen,  of  cootm; 
but  now  and  then ;  and  when  we  ave  in  the  hnmor 
for  it,  it  is  meat  and  drink,  and  medicine  to  ns." 

"  What  1  to  a  delicate  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ^  to  a  delicate  young  lady.'  Last  night  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  It  has  shaken  me  out  oi 
myself.  I  am  in  Mtter  health  and  spirits.  Of 
course  I  am  very  sorry  the  hut  is  blown  down,— 
because  you  took  so  much  trouble  to  build  it:  bat 
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en  mj  own  accotmt,  I  really  don't  care  a  9(Taw. 
Find  me  some  comer  to  nestle  in  at  night,  and  all 
day  I  mean  to  be  about,  and  busy  as  a  oee,  helping 

fou,  and  —  Breakfast !  breakfast  1  O,  bow  hungry 
am."  And  this  spirited  girl  led  the  way  to  the 
boat  with  a  briskness  and  a  vigor  that  charmed  and 
astonished  him. 

Soavent  femsM  rarie. 

This  gracious  behavior  did  not  blind  Hazel  to  the 
serious  character  of  the  situation,  and  all  breakfast- 
time  hqiiras  thinking  and  thinking,  and  often  kept 
a  morsel  in  his  mouui,  and  forgot  to  eat  it  for  sevend 
seconds,  he  was  so  anxious  and  puzzled.  At  last, 
he  said,  **  I  know  a  large  hollow  tree  with  apertures. 
If  I  were  to  close  them  all  but  one,  and  keep  that 
for  the  door?  No:  trees  have  betrayed  me;  I'll 
never  trust  another  tree  with  you.  Stay ;  I  know — 
I  know — a  cavern.  He  uttered  the  verb  rather 
loudly,  but  the  substantive  with  a  sudden  feebleness 
of  intonation  that  was  amusing.  His  timidity  was 
saperfluous ;  if  he  had  said  he  knew  "^  a  bank  where- 
on the  wild  thyme  ^ws,"  the  suggestion  would 
have  been  well  received  that  morning. 

**  A  cavern !  **  cried  Helen.  ♦*  It  has  always  been 
the  dream  of  my  life  to  live  in  a  cavern." 

Hazel  brightened  up.  But  the  next  moment  he 
clouded  again.  ^*But  I  forgot.  It  will  not  do: 
there  is  a  spring  running  right  through  it ;  it  comes 
down  nearly  perpendicular,  through  a  channel  it 
has  bored,  or  enlarged ;  and  splashes  on  the  floor." 
'*How  convenient!"  said  Helen;  ^<now  I  shall 
have  a  bath  in  my  room,  instead  of  having  to  go 
miles  for  it  By  the  by,  now  you  have  invented 
the  shower-bath,  please  discover  Soap.  Not  that 
one  really  wants  any  in  this  island;  for  there  is 
no  dust,  and  the  very  air  seems  purifying.  But 
who  can  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  early  educa- 
tion?" 

Hazel  said,  *< Now  111  laugh  as  much  as  you  like, 
when  once  this  care  is  off  my  mind." 

He  ran  off  to  the  -cavern,  and  found  it  spacious 
and  safe ;  but  the  spring  was  falling  in  great  force, 
and  the  roof  of  the  cave  glistening  wiSi  moisture. 
It  looked  a  hopeless  case.  But  if  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  Invention,  surely  Love  is  the  father.  He 
mounte(l  to  the  rock  above,  and  found  the  spot 
where  the  spring  suddenly  descended  into  the  earth 
with  the  loudest  gurgle  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  gurgle 
of  defiance.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  there.  But 
he  traced  it  upwards  a  little  way,  and  found  a  place 
where  it  ran  beside  a  deep  decline.  **Aha,  my 
friend ! "  said  he.  He  got  his  spade,  and  with  some 
hours'  hard  work  dug  it  a  fresh  channel,  and  carried 
it  away  entirely  from  its  course.  He  returned  to 
the  cavern.  Water  was  dripping  verv  fast;  but, 
on  looking  up,  he  could  see  the  light  of  day  twink- 
ling at  the  top  of  the  spiral  watercourse  he  had 
roboed  of  its  supply.  Then  he  conceived  a  truly 
original  idea :  wny  not  turn  his  empty  watercourse 
into  a  chimney*  and  so  give  to  one  element  what  he 
had  taken  from  another  ?  He  had  no  time  to  exe- 
cute this  just  then,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  those  dead 
animals.  So  he  left  the  funnel  to  drip,  that  being  a 
process  he  had  no  means  of  expediting,  and  moored 
the  sea-lion  to  the  very  rock  that  haid  killed  him, 
and  was  proceeding  to  di^  out  the  seals,  when  a 
voice  he  never  could  hear  without  a  thrill,  summoned 
him  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  plentiful  repast,  and  included  roast 
pintado  and  cabbage-palm.  Helen  RoUeston  in- 
formed him  during  dinner  that  he  would  no  longer 


be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  labor  attendant  -npon 
their  condition. 

^  No,"  said  she,  "  vou  are  alwavs  working  for  me, 
and  I  shall  work  n>r  you.  Cooking  and  washing 
are  a  woman's  work,  not  a  man's ;  and  so  are  plait- 
ing and  netting." 

This  healthy  resolution  once  formed  was  adhered 
to  with  a  constancy  that  belonged  to  the  girl's  char- 
acter. The  roof  of  the  ruined  hut  came  ashore  in 
the  bay  that  evening,  and  was  fastened  over  the 
boat  Hazel  lighted  a  bonfire  in  the  cavern,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the  smoke 
issue  above.  But  he  would  not  let  Miss  Eolleston 
occupy  it  ^et.  He  shifted  her  things  to  the  boat, 
and  slept  in  the  cave  himself.  HoiiJ^ver,  he  lost  no 
time  in  laying  down  a  great  hearth,  and  built  a  fire- 
place and  chimney  in  the  cave.  The  chimney  went 
up  to  the  hole  in  the  arch  of  the  cave ;  then  came 
the  stone  funnel,  stolen  firom  Nature;  andabove^ 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cliff,  came  the  chimney- 
pot. Thus,  the  chimney  acted  like  a  German 
stove :  it  stood  in  the  centre,  and  soon  made  the 
cavern  very  dry  and  warm,  and  a  fine  retreat  dur- 
ing the  rams.  When  it  was  ready  for  occupation, 
Helen  said  she  would  sail  to  it :  she  would  not  go 
by  land ;  that  was  too  tame  for  her.  Hazel  had 
only  to  comply  with  her  humor,  and  at  high  water 
they  got  into  the  boat,  and  went  down  the  river 
into  £e  sea  with  a  rush  that  made  Helen  wince. 
He  soon  rowed  her  across  the  bay  to  a  point  distant 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  fit>in  the  cavern,  and  in- 
stalled her.  But  he  never  returned  to  the  river; 
it  was  an  inconvenient  place  to  make  excursions 
from ;  and,  besides,  ail  his  work  was  now  either  in 
or  about  the  cavern ;  and  that  convenient  hurri- 
cane, as  Helen  called  it,  not  only  made  him  a 
builder  again ;  it  also  made  him  a  currier,  a  |oap- 
boiler,  and  a  Salter.  So  they  drew  the  boaf  just 
above  high-water  mark  in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  he 
set  up  his  arsenal  aahore. 

In  this  situation,  day  glided  by  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  in  vigorous  occupations,  bright- 
ened by  social  intercourse,  and  in  some  degree  by 
the  beauty  and  the  friendship  of  the  animius.  Of 
all  thb  industry  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  sum- 
mary. Hazel  fixed  two  uprights  at  each  side  of 
the  cavern's  mouth,  and  connected  each  pair  by  a 
beam;  a  netting  laid  on  these,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  leaves  firom  the  prostrate  palms,  made  a 
sufficient  roof  in  this  sheltered  spot.  On  this  ter- 
race they  could  sit  even  in  the  rain,  and  view  the 
sea.  Helen  cooked  in  the  cave,  but  served  dinner 
up  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  So  now  she  had  a  But 
and  a  Ben,  as  the  Scotch  say.  He  got  a  hogshead 
of  oil  from  the  sea-lion ;  and  so  the  cave  was  al- 
ways lighted  now,  and  that  was  a  great  comfort, 
and  gave  them  more  hours  of  in-door  employment 
and  conversation.  The  poor  bugbear  really  bright- 
ened their  existence.  Of  the  same  oil,  boiled  down 
and  mixed  with  wood -ashes,  he  made  soap,  to 
Helen's  great  delight.  The  hide  of  this  animal 
was  so  thick  he  coiud  do  nothing  with  it  but  cut  off 
pieces  to  make  the  soles  of  shoes  if  reauired.  But 
the  seals  were  miscellaneous  treasures ;  he  contrived 
with  guano  and  aromatics  to  curry  their  skins ;  of 
their  bladders  he  made  vile  parchment,  and  of  their 
entrails  gut,  catgut,  and  twine,  beyond  compare. 
He  salted  two  cubs,  and  laid  up  the  rest  in  store, 
by  enclosing  large  pieces  im  clay.  When  these 
were  to  be  used,  uie  clay  was  just  put  into  hot  em* 
bers  for  some  hours,  then  broken,  and  the  meat 
eaten  with  all  its  juices  preserved. 
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Helen  cooked  and  washed,  and  mannfactared 
■alt ;  and  collected  quite  a  store  of  wild  cotton, 
though  it  grew  very  sparingly,  and  it  cost  her  hours 
to  find  a  few  pods.  But  in  hunting  for  it  she  found 
other  things,  —  health  for  one.  After  sunset  she 
was  generally  employed  a  couple  of  hours  on  mat- 
ters which  occupy  the  fair  in  every  situation  of  life. 
She  made  herself  a  sealskin  jacket  and  pork-pie 
hat.  She  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  man's  cap  of  seal-ekin 
with  a  point  But  her  great  work  was  with  the 
cotton,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

However,  for  two  hours  after  sunset,  no  more 
(they  rose  at  peep  of  dayV  her  physician  allowed 
her  to  sit  and  work;  which  she  did,  and  often 
smiled,  while  he  sat  by  and  discoursed  to  her  of  all 
the  things  he  had  read,  and  surprised  himself  by 
the  strength  and  activity  of  his  memory.  He  attrib- 
uted it  partly  to  the  air  of  the  island.  Nor  were 
his  fingers  idle  even  at  night  He  had  tools  to 
sharpen  for  the  morrow,  gl^  to  make  and  polish 
out  of  a  laminated  crystal  he  had  found.  And  then 
the  hurricane  had  blown  away,  amongst  many  prop- 
erties, his  map;  so  he  had  to  make  another  with 
similar  materials.  He  completed  the  map  in  due 
course,  and  gave  it  to  Helen.  It  was  open  to  the 
same  strictures  she  had  passed  on  the  other.  Hazel 
was  no  chartographer.  Yet  this  time  she  had  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  it    How  was  that  ? 

To  the  reader  it  is  now  presented,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  chartographic  art,  but  as  a  little  curiosity  in 
its  way,  being  n  fac-simile  of  the  map  John  Hazel 
drew  ror  Helen  KoUeston,  with  such  out-of-the-wav 
materials  as  that  outrof-the-way  island  afibrded. 
Above  all,  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  our 
personages  in  their  little  excursions  past  and  ftiture, 
and  also  to  trace  the  course  of  a  mysterious  event 
we  have  to  record. 

Believed  of  other  immediate  cares.  Hazel's  mind 
had  time  to  dwell  upon  the  problem  Helen  had  set 
him ;  and  one  fine  day  a  conviction  struck  him  that 
he  had  taken  a  narrow  and  puerile  view  of  it,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  way  to  attract  ships  firom  a  distance.  Pos- 
sessed with  this  thought,  he  went  up  to  Telegraph 
Point,  abstracted  his  mind  from  all  external  objects, 
and  fixed  it  on  this  idea,  —  but  came  down  as  he 
went  He  descended  by  some  steps  he  had  cut  zig- 
zag for  Helen's  use,  and  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
fifSi  step,  —  whoo  —  whirr  —  whizz  —  came  nine 
ducks,  cooling  his  head,  they  whizzed  so  close ;  and 
made  right  for  the  lagoons. 

**  Hum  I "  thought  Hazel ;  "  I  never  see  you 
ducks  fiy  in  any  other  direction  but  that" 

This  speculation  rankled  in  him  all  night,  and  he 
told  Helen  he  should  reconnoitre  at  daybreak,  but 
should  not  take  her,  as  there  might  be  snakes.  He 
made  the  boat  ready  at  daybreak,  and  certain  gan- 
nets,  pintadoes,  boobies,  and  noddies,  and  divers 
with  eyes  in  their  heads  like  fiery  jewels  —  birds 
whose  greedy  maws  he  had  often  gratified  —  chose 
to  fancy  he  must  be  going  a  fishing,  and  were  on 
the  alert,  and  rather  troublesome.  However,  he 
got  adrift,  and  ran  out  through  North  Gate,  with  a 
ught  westerly  breeze,  followed  by  a  whole  fleet  of 
birds.  These  were  joined  in  due  course  by  another 
of  his  satellites,  a  young  seal  he  called  Tommy,  also 
fond  of  fishing. 

The  feathered  convoy  soon  tailed  off;  but  Tom- 
my stuck  to  him  for  about  eight  miles.  He  ran  that 
distance  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  a  small  island 
which  lay  du«  north  of  Telegraph  Point  He  satined 


himself  it  was  little  more  than  a  veij  long,  Ixr^  ree( 
the  neighborhood  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  bf 
ships  of  burden,  and  resolving  to  set  some  beacn 
or  other  on  it  erelong,  he  christened  it  White  Wa- 
ter Island,  on  account  of  the  surf:  he  came  abort 
and  headed  for  the  East  Bluff. 

Then  Tommy  gave  him  up  in  dismast ;  perhapi 
Uiought  his  conduct  vacillating.  Amnn^liy  all  de- 
spise that 

He  soon  landed  almost  under  the  volcaoo,  aad 
moored  his  boat  not  fiu*  from  a  cliff  peaked  witb 
guano.  Exercising  due  caudon  this  time,  he  got 
up  to  the  lagoons,  and  found  a  great  many  duos 
swimming  about  He  approached  little  parties  to 
examine  their  varieties.  They  all  awam  out  of  kis 
way ;  some  of  them  even  flew  a  few  yards,  and  then 
settled.  Not  one  would  let  him  come  within  forty 
yards.  This  convinced  Hazel  the  ducks  were  not 
natives  of  the  island,  but  strangers,  who  were  sot 
much  afraid,  because  they  had  never  been  molested 
on  this  particular  island ;  but  still  distrusted  man. 

While  he  pondered  thus,  there  was  a  great  noise 
of  wings,  and  about  a  dozen  ducks  flew  over  his 
head  on  the  rise,  and  passed  westward  still  imig 
till  they  got  into  the  high  currents,  and  awaj  npoa 
the  wings  of  the  wind  for  distant  lands. 

The  grand  rush  of  their  wings  and  the  ofll^hand 
way  in  which  they  spumed,  abandoned,  and  disap- 
peared firom,  an  island  that  held  him  tight,  maoe 
Hazel  feel  very  small.  His  thoughts  took  the  form 
of  Satire.  **  Lords  of  the  creation,  are  we  ?  We 
sink  in  water;  in  air  we  tumble;  on  earth  we 
stumble." 

These  pleasing  reflections  did  not  prevent  has 
taking  their  exact  line  of  fli^t,  and  baricing  a  tree 
to  mark  it  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  when 
he  heard  a  splashing  not  far  from  him,  and  there 
was  a  duck  jumping  about  on  the  water  in  a  strange 
way.  Hazel  thought  a  snake  had  got  bold  of  Irar 
and  ran  to  her  assistance.  He  took  her  ont  of  the 
water  and  soon  found  what  was  the  matter ;  her 
bill  was  open  and  a  fish's  tail  was  sticking  out. 
Hazel  inserted  his  finger  and  dragged  out  a  small 
fish  which  had  erected  the  spines  on  its  back  so  op- 
portunely as  nearly  to  kill  its  destroyer.  The  duck 
recovered  enough  to  quack  in  a  feeble  and  dubious 
manner.  Hazel  kept  her  for  Helen,  because  she 
was  a  plain  brown  duck.  With  some  little  reluc- 
tance he  slightly  shortened  one  wing,  and  stowed 
awav  his  captive  in  the  hold  of  the  boat 

lie  happened  to  have  a  great  stock  of  pitch  in  the 
boat,  so  ne  employed  a  few  hours  in  writing  upon 
the  guano  rocks.   On  one  he  wrote  in  huge  letters :  — 

AN  ENGLISH  LADT  WRECKED  HERS. 
HASTE  TO  HER  RESCUE. 

On  another  he  wrote  in  smaller  letters :  — 

BEWARE  THE  REEFS  ON  THE  FORTH  81DM. 
HE  OFF  FOR  SiOJTALS. 

Then  he  came  home  and  beached  the  boat,  and 
brought  Helen  his  captive. 

*'  Why,  it  is  an  English  duck  I "  she  cried,  and  was 
enraptured. 

By  this  visit  to  the  lagoons,  Hazel  gathered  that 
this  island  was  a  half-way  house  for  migrating  YnrdB^ 
especially  ducks;  and  he  inferred  that  the  lino 
those  vagrants  had  taken  was  the  shortest  way  fivn 
this  island  to  the  nearest  land.  This  was  worth 
knowing,  and  set  his  brain  woiking.  He  bctt^ 
Helen  to  watch  for  the  retain  of  tiie  turtle-&VM 
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(they  had  all  left  the  island  just  htfiurt  the  rain) 
and  learn,  if  possible,  from  what  point  of  the  corn- 
pan  they  arrived. 

The  next  expedition  was  undertaken  to  please 
Helen ;  she  wished  to  examine  the  beautiful  creeks 
and  caves  on  the  north  side,  which  they  had  seen 
from  8  distance  when  they  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and. 

Thev  started  on  foot  one  delightfiA  day,  and 
wilked  briskly,  for  the  air,  though  balmy,  was  ex- 


hilarating. They  followed  the  course  of  the  riv^ 
till  they  came  to  the  lake  that  fed  it,  and  was  ft 
itself  by  hundreds  of  little  natural  guttera  do^ 
which  the  hills  discharged  the  rains.  This  was  ne 
to  Helen,  though  not  to  Hazel :  she  produced  tl 
map,  and  told  the  lake  slyly  that  it  was  incorrect, 
little  too  big.  She  took  some  of  the  water  in  h( 
hand,  sprinkled  the  lake  with  it,  and  called  it  H 
zelmere.  They  bore  a  little  to  the  right  and  pr 
ceeded  till  they  found  a  creek  shaped  like  a  wedg 
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at  wlioie  broad  end  shone  an  arch  of  foliage  studded 
with  flowen,  and  the  sparklioff  blue  water  peeped 
behind.  This  was  tempting,  but  the  descent  was 
rather  hazardous  at  mat;  great  square  blocks  of 
rock,  one  below  another,  and  these  rude  steps  were 
coated  with  mosses  of  rich  hue,  but  wet  and  slip- 
pery ;  Hazel  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  compan- 
ion. However,  after  one  or  two  difficulties,  the 
fissure  opened  wider  to  the  sun,  and  they  descended 
from  the  slimy  rocks  into  a  sloping  hotbed  of 
exotic  flowers,  and  those  huge  succulent  leaves  that 
are  the  glory  of  the  tropics.  The  ground  was  car- 
peted a  yard  deep  with  their  luxuriance,  and  others 
more  aspiring,  climbed  the  warm  sides  of  the  di- 
verging cliffn,  just  as  creepers  go  up  a  wall,  lining 
every  crevice  as  they  rose.  In  this  blessed  spot, 
warmed,  yet  not  scorched,  by  the  tropical  sun,  and 
fed  with  trickling  waters,  was  seen  what  marvels 
"  boon  Nature  "  can  do.  Here  our  vegetable  dwarfs 
were  giants,  and  our  flowers  were  trees.  One  love- 
Iv  giantess  of  the  iasmine  tribe,  but  with  flowers 
shaped  like  a  mangold,  and  scented  like  a  tube- 
rose, had  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  poplar,  and  carried 
its  thousand  buds  and  amber-colored  flowers  up 
eighty  feet  of  broken  rock,  and  planted  on  every 
ledge  suckers,  that  flowered  again,  and  filled  the 
air  with  perfume.  Another  tree  about  half  as  high 
was  covered  with  a  cascade  of  snow-white  tulips, 
each  as  big  as  a  small  flower-pot,  and  scented  like 
honeysuckle.  An  aloe,  ten  feet  high,  blossomed  in 
a  comer,  unheeded  among  loftier  beauties.  And 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fissure  a  huge  banana 
leaned  across,  and  flung  out  its  vast  leaves,  that 
seemed  translucent  gold  against  the  sun ;  under  it 
shone  a  monstrous  cactus  in  all  her  pink  and  crim- 
son glory,  and  through  the  maze  of  color  streamed 
the  deep  blue  of  the  peaceful  ocean,  laughing,  and 
catching  sunbeams. 

Helen  leaned  against  the  cliff  and  quivered  with 
delight,  and  that  deep  sense  of  flowers  that  belongs 
to  your  true  woman. 

Hazel  feared  she  was  ill. 

"  111  ?  "  said  she.  "  Who  could  be  ill  here  ?  It 
is  heaven  upon  earth.  O,  you  dears  !  O,  you 
loves  I  And  they  all  seemed  growing  on  the  sea, 
and  floating  in  the  sun."^ 

*^  And  it  IS  only  one  of  a  dozen  such,"  said  Hazel. 
*'  If  you  would  like  to  inspect  them  at  your  leisure, 
I  '11  just  run  to  Palm-tree  Point ;  for  my  signal  is  idl 
askew.    I  saw  that  as  we  came  along." 

Helen  assented  readily,  and  he  ran  off;  but  left 
her  the  provisions.  She  was  not  to  wait  dinner  for 
him. 

Helen  examined  two  or  three  of  the  flowery 
fissures,  and  found  fresh  beauties  in  each,  and  also 
some  English  leaves,  that  gave  her  pleasure  of 
another  kind;  and,  after  she  had  revelled  in  the 
flowers,  she  examined  the  shore,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  rocks,  which  abounded  here,  (though  there 
were  also  large  patches  of  clear  sand,)  were  nearly 
all  pure  coral,  m  great  variety.  Bed  coral  was 
abundant;  and  even  the  pink  coral,  to  which  fashion 
was  just  then  giving  a  fictitious  value,  was  there  by 
the  ton.  This  interested  her,  and  so  did  some 
beautiful  shells  that  lay  sparkling.  The  time  passed 
swiftly;  and  she  was  still  busy  in  her  researches, 
when  suddenly  it  darkened  a  little,  and,  looking 
back,  she  saw  a  white  vapor  stealing  over  the  cliif, 
and  curling  down. 

Upon  this,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the 
place  where  Hazel  h^  left  her;  the  more  so  as  it 
waib  near  sunset. 


The  vapor  descended  and  spread,  and  covered  so 
and  land.  Then  the  sun  set :  and  it  was  dafima 
visible.  Coming  from  the  south,  the  searfret  csogil 
Hazel  sooner  and  in  a  leas  favorable  ntuatisa 
Returning  from  the  palm-tree,  he  had  taken  tbi 
shortest  cut  through  a  small  jungle,  and  bees  m 
impeded  by  the  scrub,  that,  when  he  got  dear,  the 
fog  was  upon  him.  Between  that  and  the  river,  be 
lost  his  way  several  times,  and  did  not  hit  the  lircr 
till  near  inidnight.  He  followed  the  river  to  tk 
lake,  and  ooast^  the  lake,  and  then  groped  his  way 
towards  the  creek.  But,  aiter  a  while,  every  «t^ 
he  took  was  fraught  with  danger;  and  the  ii^ 
was  far  advanced  when  he  at  last  hit  oflT  thw  eraE^ 
as  he  thought  He  halloed;  but  there  was  no 
reply;  halloed  agsun,  and  to  his  joy,  ber  vtM 
replied;  but  at  a  distance.  He  had  come  to  fhfl 
wrong  creek.  She  was  farther  westward.  He 
grop^  his  way  westward,  and  oame  to  anodier 
creek.  He  halloed  to  her,  and  she  answered  Iul 
But  to  attempt  the  descent  would  have  been  mere 
suicide.  She  felt  that  herself,  and  almost  ordered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

'*  Why,  we  can  talk  all  the  same," said  she;  "sad 
it  b  not  for  long." 

It  was  a  curious  position,  and  one  typical  of  the 
relation  between  them.  So  near  together,  yet  tirt 
barrier  so  strong. 

^*  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  cold,"  said  he. 

*'  O  no ;  I  have  my  seal-skin  jacket  on ;  and  it 
is  so  sheltered  here.     I  wish  you  were  as  well  oflt* 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  alone  down  there  ?  ** 

"I  am  not  alone  when  your  voice  is  near  me. 
Now  don't  you  fidget  yourself,  dear  friend.  I  like 
these  little  excitements.  I  have  told  you  so  before. 
Listen :  how  calm  and  silent  it  all  is ;  the  place ; 
the  night !  The  mind  seems  to  fill  with  great  ideas, 
and  to  feel  its  immortality." 

She  spoke  with  solemnity,  and  he  heard  in  silence. 

Indeed  it  was  a  reverend  time  and  ^ace:  the 
sea,  whose  loud  and  penetrating  tongue  had,  in  some 
former  age,  created  the  gully  where  they  both  sat 
apart,  had  of  late  years  receded,  and  kissed  the 
sands  gently  that  calm  night :  so  gently,  that  its  long, 
low  murmur  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity. 

The  voices  of  that  pair  sounded  supernatural,  one 
speaking  up,  and  the  other  down, .  the  speakers 
quite  invisible. 

**  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice; 
"  they  say  that  Night  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  wise ; 
think  now,  and  tell  me  your  true  thoughts.  Has 
the  foot  of  man  ever  trod  upon  this  island  before  ?  ' 

There  was  a  silence  due  to  a  question  so  grave, 
and  put  with  solemnity,  at  a  solemn  time,  in  a  sol- 
emn place. 

At  last  Hazel's  thoughtful  voice  came  down. 
**  The  world  is  very,  very,  very  old.  So  old,  that 
the  words,  *  Ancient  History '  are  a  falsehood,  and 
Moses  wrote  but  as  yesterday.  And  man  b  a  very 
old  animal  upon  this  old,  old  planet ;  and  has  been 
everywhere.    I  cannot  doubt  he  has  been  here." 

Her  voice  went  up.  *<But  have  yon  seen  any 
signs?** 

His  voice  came  down.  <'I  have  not  looked  for 
them.  The  bones  and  the  weapons  of  primeval 
man  are  all  below  earth*s  surface  at  this  time  <d 
day." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Helen's  voice 
went  up  again.  **  But  in  modem  times  ?  Has  no 
man  landed  here  from  far-off  places,  since  ships 
were  built?" 

The  voice  came  sadly  down.    **  I  do  not  know." 
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The  Toice  went  up.    "  But  think !  '* 

The  voice  came  down.  **  What  calamity  can  be 
ew  in  a  world  so  old  as  this  ?  Everything  we  can 
Oy  and  sufier,  others  of  our  race  have  done,  and 
affered." 

The  voice  went  up.  **  Hush !  there 's  something 
ioving  on  the  tand." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Hazel  waited  and  listened.  So  did  Helen,  and 
er  breath  came  fast ;  for  in  the  stilly  ni^ht  she 
eard  light  but  mysterious  sounds.  Something  was 
K>ving  on  the  sand  very  slowly  and  softly,  but 
learer  and  nearer.  Her  heart  began  to  leap.  She 
ipt  out  her  hand  instinctively  to  clutch  Mr.  Hazel ; 
»ut  he  was  too  far  off.  She  had  the  presence  of 
lund  and  the  self-denial  to  disguide  her  fears ;  for  she 
Lnew  he  would  come  headlong  to  her  assistance. 

She  said  in  a  quivering  whisper,  **I'm  not 
tightened  ;  only  v — very  c — curious." 

And  now  she  became  conscious  that  not  only  one 
lut  several  things  were  creeping  about 

Presently  the  creeping  ceased,  and  was  followed 
ry  a  louder  and  more  mysterious  noise.  In  that 
ilent  night  it  sounded  like  raking  and  digging. 
rhree  or  four  mysterious  visitants  seemed  to  he 
aaking  graves. 

This  was  too  much ;  especially  coming  as  it  did 
kfier  talk  about  the  primeval  dead.  Her  desire  to 
cream  was  so  strong,  and  she  was  so  afraid  Hazel 
would  break  his  neck,  if  she  relieved  her  mind  in 
;h&t  way,  that  she  actually  took  her  handkerchief 
Lod  bit  it  hard. 

But  this  situation  was  cut  short  hyr  a  beneficent 
mninary.  The  sun  rose  with  a  magnificent  bound, 
—  it  was  his  way  in  that  latitude,  —  and  everything 
inpleasant  winced  that  moment ;  the  fog  shivered 
in  Its  turn,  and  appeared  to  open  in  furrows  as  great 
iayelins  of  golden  light  shot  through  it  from  the 
iwiftly  rising  orb.  Soon,  those  golden  darts  in- 
zreBsed  to  streams  of  potable  fire,  that  burst  the  fog 
itnd  illumined  the  w&t  sands :  and  Helen  burst  out 
Laughing  like  chanticleer,  for  this  first  break  of  day 
revealed  the  sextons  that  had  scared  her,  —  three 
ponderous  turtles,  crawling,  slow  and  clumsy,  back 
to  sea.  Hazclioined  her,  and  they  soon  found  what 
these  evil  spints  of  the  island  had  been  at,  poor 
wretches.  They  had  each  buried  a  dozen  eggs  in 
the  sand :  one  dozen  of  which  were  very  soon  set 
Doiling.  At  first,  indeed,  Helen  objected  that  thev 
had  no  shells,  but  Hazel  told  her  she  might  as  well 
tomplain  of  a  rose  without  a  thorn.  He  assured  her 
turtles'  eags  were  a  known  delicacy,  and  very  supe- 
rior to  birds'  eggn ;  and  so  she  found  them ;  they 
were  eaten  with  the  keenest  relish. 

"  And  now,"  said  Helen,  "  for  my  discoveries. 
Firftt,  here  are  my  English  leaves,  only  bigger.  I 
found  them  on  a  large  tree." 

*^  English  leaves  f"  cried  Hazel,  with  rapture. 
««  Why  it  is  the  caoutchouc  ' " 

**  O  dear,"  said  Helen,  disappointed ;  *'  I  took 
it  for  the  India-rubber  tree." 

"It  is  the  Indiarrubber  tree  and  I  have  been 
banting  for  it  all  over  the  island  m  vain,  aud^using 
wretchedly  inferior  gums  for  want  of  it," 

'*  I  'm  so  glad,"  said  Helen.  **  And  now  I  have 
something  ebe  to  show  you :  something  that  cur- 
dled my  blood  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was  very  foolish." 
She  then  took  him  half  across  the  sand  and  pointed 
MOt  to  him  a  number  of  stones  dotted  over  the  sand 


in  a  sort  of  oval.  Hiese  stones,  streaked  with  sea 
grass,  and  encrusted  with  small  shells,  were  not  at 
equal  distances,  but  yet,  allowing  for  gaps,  they 
formed  a  decided  figure.  Their  outline  resembled 
a  great  fish,  wanting  the  tail 


"Can  thin  be  chance?"  asked  Helen;  "  O,  if 
it  should  be  what  I  fear,  and  that  is  —  Savages ! " 

Hazel  considered  it  attentively  a  long  time. 
**  Too  far  at  sea  for  living  savages,"  said  he.  "  And 
vet  it  cannot  be  chance.  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  It 
looks  Druidical.  But .  how  can  that  be  ?  The  isl- 
and was  smaller  when  these  were  placed  here  than 
it  is  now."  He  went  nearer  and  examined  one  of 
the  stones ;  then  he  scraped  away  the  sand  from  its 
base,  and  found  it  was  not  shaped  like  a  stone,  but 
more  like  a  whale's  rib.  He  became  excited  ;  went 
on  his  knees,  and  tore  the  sand  up  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  rose  up  agitated,  and  traced  the  outline 
again.  "  Great  Heaven  I "  said  he,  "  why  it  is  a 
ship." 

"A  ship!" 

"Ay"  said  he,  standing  in  the  middle  of  it; 
"  here,  beneath  our  feet,  lies  man ;  with  his  work, 
and  his  treasures.  This  carcass  has  been  here  for 
many  a  long  year ;  not  so  very  long  neither ;  she  is 
too  big  for  the  16th  century,  and  yet  she  must  have 
been  sunk  when  the  island  was  smaller.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ship :  probably  one 
of  those  treasure-ships  our  commodores,  and  char- 
tered pirates,  and  the  American  buccaneers,  used  to 
abase  about  these  seas.  Here  lie  her  bones,  and  the 
bones  of  her  crew.  Your  question  was  soon  an- 
swered. All  that  we  can  say  has  been  said ;  can 
do  has  been  done ;  can  suffer  has  been  suffered." 

They  were  silent,  and  the  sunk  ship's  bones 
moved  them  strangely.  In  their  deep  bolation  from 
the  human  race,  evtn  the  presence  of  the  dead 
brought  humanity  somehow  nearer  to  them. 

They  walked  thoughtfully  away,  and  made  across 
the  sands  for  Telegraph  Point 

Before  they  got  home,  Helen  suggested  that  per- 
haps, if  he  were  to  dig  in  the  ship,  he  might  find 
something  useful. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Impossible !  The  iron  has 
all  melted  away  like  sugar  long  before  this.  Noth- 
ing can  have  survived  but  gold  and  silver,  and  they 
are  not  worth  picking  up,  much  less  digging  for ; 
my  time  is  too  precious.  No,  you  have  found  two 
buried  treasures  to-day,  —  turtles'  eggs,  and  a  ship, 
freighted,  as  I  think,  with  what  men  call  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Well,  the  eggs  are  gold,  and  the  gold 
is  a  drug,  —  there  it  will  he  for  me." 

Both  discoveries  bore  fruits.  The  ship:  Hazel 
made  a  vow  that  never  again  should  any  poor  shin 
lay  her  ribs  on  this  island  for  want  of  warning.  He 
buoyed  the  reefs.  He  ran  out  to  White  Water  Isl- 
and, and  wrote  an  earnest  warning  on  the  black 
reef,  and,  this  time,  he  wrote  with  white  on  black 
He  wrote  a  similar  warning,  with  black  on  whitd, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Godsend  Island. 
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The  eggs:  Haxel  watched  f«r  the  turtles  at 
daybreak ;  turned  one  now  and  then ;  and  fed 
Helen  on  the  meat  or  its  eggs,  mom,  noon,  and 
night. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  advancing  in  health 
and  strength.  But,  when  the  rains  declined  consid- 
erably, and  she  was  all  day  in  the  air,  she  got  the 
full  benefit  of  the  wonderful  climate,  and  her  health, 
appetite,  and  muscular  vigor  became  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  especially  under  what  Hazel  called  the  turtle 
cure ;  tnough,  indeed,  she  was  cured  before.  She 
ate  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  needed  them ;  for 
she  was  up  with  the  sun,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
never  idle  till  he  set 

Four  months  on  the  island  had  done  this.  But 
four  months  had  not  shown  those  straining  eyes  the 
white  speck  on  the  horizon  ;  the  sail,  so  looked  and 
longed  for. 

Hazel  oflen  walked  the  island  by  himself;  not  to 
explore,  for  he  knew  the  place  well  by  this  time, 
but  he  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  all  his  signals 
were  in  working  order. 

He  went  to  Alount  Look-out  one  day  with  this 
view.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  noon.  Long 
before  he  got  to  the  mountain  he  had  scanned  the 
horizon  carefully,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  not  a 
speck.  So,  when  he  got  there,  he  did  not  look 
seaward,  but  just  saw  that  his  flagstaff  was  all  right 
and  was  about  to  turn  away  and  go  home,  when  he 
happened  to  glance  at  the  water;  and  there,  under- 
neath him,  he  saw  —  a  ship  ;  standing  towards  the 
island. 
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Hb  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
again.  It  was  no  delusion.  Things  never  did  come 
as  they  are  expected  to  come.  There  was  still  no 
doubtful  speck  on  the  horizon;  but  within  eight 
miles  of  the  ii>land  —  and  in  this  lovely  air  that 
looked  nearly  close  —  was  a  ship,  under  canvas. 
She  bore  S.E.  from  Mount  Look-out,  and  S.S.E. 
from  the  East  tiiud  of  the  island,  towards  which 
her  course  was  apparently  directed.  She  had  a 
fair  wind,  but  was  not  going  fast;  being  heavily 
laden,  and  under  no  press  of  sail.  A  keen  thrill 
went  through  him ;  and  his  mind  was  a  whirl.  He 
ran  home  with  the  great  news. 

But,  even  as  he  ran,  a  cold  sickly  feeling  crawled 
over  him. 

**  That  ship  parts  her  and  me." 

He  resisted  the  feeling  as  a  thing  too  monstrous 
and  selfish,  and  resisted  it  so  fiercely,  that,  when  he 
got  to  the  slopes  and  saw  Helen  busy  at  her  work, 
he  waved  his  hat  and  hurrahed  again  and  again,  and 
seemed  almost  mad  with  triumph. 

Helen  stood  transfixed,  she  had  never  seen  him 
in  such  a  state. 

"  Good  news !  **  he  cried ;  "  great  news !  A  ship 
in  sight !     You  are  rescued  I " 

Her  heart  leaped  into  her  mouth. 

•*  A  ship  \ "  she  screamed.    "  Where  ?  Where  ?  " 

He  came  up  to  her,  panting. 

**  Close  under  the  island.  Hid  by  the  bluff;  but 
you  will  see  her  in  half  an  hour.  God  be  praised  ! 
Get  everything  ready  to  go.  Hurrah !  This  is  our 
last  day  on  the  island." 

Ihe  words  were  brave,  and  loud,  and  boisterous, 
but  the  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  and  Helen  saw  it, 
and  though  she  bustled  and  got  ready  to  leave,  the 
tea*  I  were  in  her  eyes.    But  the  event  was  too  great 


to  be  resisted.  A  wild  excitement  grew  on  te 
both.  They  ran  about  like  persona  crazed,  a^ 
took  things  up,  and  laid  them  aown  again,  scaiceif 
knowing  what  they  were  doing.  But  premtl^ 
they  were  sobered  a  little,  for  the  ship  did  not  ip> 
pear.  They  ran  across  the  sand&,  where  tber 
could  see  the  Bluff;  she  ought  to  have  paased  till 
half  an  hour  ago. 

Hazel  thought  she  must  have  anchored. 

Helen  looked  at  him  steadily. 

^*  Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  are  yon  snre  there  ill 
ship  at  all  ?  Are  you  not  under  a  delusion  ?  Hit 
island  fills  the  mind  with  fancies.  One  daj  I 
though  I  saw  a  ship  sailing  in  the  sky.  Ah !  *  Sfai 
uttered  a  faint  scream,  for,  while  she  was  speakmft 
the  bowsprit  and  jib  of  a  vessel  glided  past  t£ 
Bluff  so  closely,  they  seemed  to  scrape  it,  and  a  fkif 
emerged  grandly,  and  glided  along  the  clifiT. 

**  Are  they  mad,"  cried  Hazel,  *'  to  hug  the  tkm 
like  that  ?     Ah  !  they  have  seen  my  warning.* 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  the  ship  just  then  am 
up  in  the  wind  several  points,  and  left  the  Bill 
dead  astern. 

She  sailed  a  little  way  on  that  course,  and  tfaei 
paid  off  again,  and  seemed  inclined  to  range  akm 
the  coast.  But  presently  she  was  ip  in  the  wind 
again,  and  made  a  greater  offing.  She  was  sailed 
in  a  strange,  vacillating  way ;  but  Hazel  ascnbec 
this  to  her  people's  fear  of  the  ree&  he  had  iodi 
cated  to  all  comers.  The  better  to  watch  her  ma 
nceuvres,  and  signal  her,  if  necessary,  they  botli 
went  up  to  Telegraph  Point  They  could  not  gc 
out  to  her,  being  low  water.  Seen  from  this  height, 
the  working  of  this  vessel  was  unaccountable.  oh« 
was  to  and  off  the  wind  as  often  as  if  she  wai 
drunk  herself,  or  commanded  by  a  drunken  skipper. 
However,  she  was  kept  well  clear  of  the  home  reefi. 
and  made  a  good  offing,  and  so  at  last  she  opened 
the  bay  heading  N.W.,  and  distant  four  miles,  a 
thereabouts.  Now  was  the  time  to  drop  her  anchfor. 
So  Hazel  worked  the  telegraph  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion, and  waved  his  hat  and  hand  to  her.  But  the 
ship  sailed  on.  She  yawed  immensely,  bnt  she 
kept  her  course ;  and,  when  she  had  gone  a  mile  oc 
two  more,  the  sickening  truth  forced  itself  at  last 
upon  those  eager  watchers.  She  had  decided  not 
to  touch  at  the  island.  In  vain  their  joyful  signals. 
In  vain  the  telegraph.  In  vain  that  cry  for  help 
upon  the  eastern  cliff:  it  had  saved  her  but  not 

Elesuled  for  them.  The  monsters  saw  them  on  the 
eight,  —  their  hope,  their  joy, — saw  and  aban- 
doned them. 

They  looked  at  one  another  with  dilating  eyes,  to 
read  in  a  human  face  whether  such  a  dee^  an  thk 
could  really  be  done  by  man  upon  his  fellow. 
Then  they  uttered  wild  cries  to  the  receding  vomL 

Vain,  vain,  all  was  in  vain. 

Then  they  sat  down  stupefied,  but  still  glaring  al 
the  ship,  and  each  at  the  same  moment  held  oat  a 
hand  to  the  other,  and  they  sat  hand  in  hand ;  all 
the  world  to  each  other  just  then,  for  there  was  tiM 
world  in  sight  abandoning  them  in  cold  blood. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  friend,"  said  Helen,  patiently. 
'*  O  my  poor  father ! "  And  her  other  band 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  then  came  a 
burst  of  anguish  that  no  words  could  utter. 

At  this  Hazel  started  to  his  feet  in  fury. 

"  Now  may  the  God  that  made  sea  and  land 
judge  between  those  miscreants  there  and  you  I " 

*'Be  patient,"  said  Helen,  sobbing.  "  O  be 
patient" 

''No I     I  will  not  be  patient,"  roared  HimI 
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^^  Jadge  thoa  her  cause,  O  God ;  each  of  thete  tears 
«i|gaizi8t  a  reptile's  soul." 

And  80  he  stood  glaring,  and  his  hair  blowing 
.-vrildly  to  the  breeze ;  while  she  sighed  patiently  at 
liis  knee. 

Presently  he  began  to  watch  the  vessel  with  a 
jgrim  and  bitter  eye.  Anon  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
•'  Aha  1  that  is  right.  Well  steered.  Don't  cry, 
eweet  one ;  our  cause  is  heard.  Are  they  blind  ? 
Jure  they  drunk  ?  Are  they  sick  ?  I  see  nobody  on 
^leck  I  Perhaps  I  have  been  too —  God  forgive  me, 
^he  ship's  ashore !  " 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Helen  looked  up ;  and  there  was  the  ship  fast, 
4aid  on  her  side.  She  was  on  the  White  Water  Reef. 
^ot  upon  the  black  rocks  themselves,  but  on  a  part 
r^  them  that  was  under  water. 

Hazel  ran  down  to  the  beach ;  and  there  Helen 
ibund   him  greatly  agitated.     All  his  anger  was 

fone  ;  he  had  but  one  thought  now,  —  to  go  out  to 
er  assistance.  But  it  still  wanted  an  hour  to  high 
"water,  and  it  was  blowing  smartly,  and  there  was 
nearlv  always  a  surf  upon  that  reef.  What  if  the 
Tessel  should  break  up,  and  lives  be  lost  ? 

He  paced  the  sands  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cage, 
in  an  agony  of  pity,  remorse,  and  burning  impar 
ttence.  His  feelings  became  intolerable ;  he  set  his 
back  to  the  boat,  and  with  herculean  strength 
fi>rced  it  down  a  little  way  to  meet  the  tide.  He 
got  logs  and  put  them  down  for  rollers.  He  strove, 
be  strained,  he  struggled,  till  his  face  and  hands  were 
purple.  And  at  last  he  met  the  flowing  tide,  and 
in  a  moment,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  pushed  off. 
Helen  begged  with  sparkling  eyes  to  be  allowed  to 

-  accompany  him. 

1      ^  What,  to  a  ship  smitten  with  scurvy  or  Heaven 

:  knows  what  ?    Certainly  not     Besides,  you  would 

.  be  wet  through ;  it  is  blowing  rather  fresh,  and  I 
shall  carry  on.   Pray  for  the  poor  souls  I  go  to  help ; 
and  for  me,  who  have  sinned  in  my  anger." 
He  hoisted  his  sail,  and  ran  out 
Helen  8too<l  on  the  bank,  and  watched  him  with 

:  tender  admiration.  How  good  and  brave  he  was ! 
And  he  could  go  into  a  passion  too,  when  she  was 
wronged,  or  when  he  thought  she  was.  Well  I  she 
admired  him  none  the  less  for  that  She  watched 
him  at  first  with  admiration,  but  soon  with  anxiety ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  passed  North  Gate,  than  the 
cutter  having  both  sails  set,  though  reefed,  lay  down 
very  much  and  her  hull  kept  disappearing.  Helen 
felt  anxious,  and  would  have  been  downright  fright- 
ened, but  for  her  confidence  in  his  prowess. 

By  and  by  only  her  staggering  sails  were  visible ; 
and  the  sun  set  ere  she  reached  the  creek.  The 
wind  declined  with  the  sun,  and  Helen  made  two 
great  fires,  and  prepared  food  for  the  sufferers ;  for 
she  made  sure  Hazel  would  bring  them  off  in  a 
few  hours  more.  She  promised  herself  the  happi- 
ness of  relieving  the  distressed.  But  to  her  infinite 
surprise  she  found  herself  almost  regretting  that  the 
island  was  likely  to  be  peopled  with  strangers.  No 
matter,  she  should  sit  ap  for  them  all  night,  and  be 

^   very  kind  to  them,  poor  things;  thouga  they  had 

I   not  been  very  kind  to  her. 

i  About  midnight,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north- 
•  west,  and  blew  hard. 

Helen  ran  down  to  the  shore,  and  looked  sea- 
.ward.  This  was  a  fair  wind  for  Hazel's  return ;  and 
she  began  to  expect  him  every  hour.     But  no ;  he 

\    delated  unaccountably^ 


And  the  worst  of  it  was,  it  began  to  blow  a  gale ; 
and  this  wind  sent  the  sea  rolling  into  the  bay  in  a 
manner  that  alarmed  her  seriously. 

The  night  wore  on ;  no  signs  of  the  boat ;  and 
now  there  was  a  heavy  gale  outside,  and  a  great  sea 
rolling  in,  brown  and  foaming. 

Day  broke,  and  showed  the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two ; 
the  rest  was  hidden  by  driving  rain. 

Helen  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed  for  him.< 

Dire  misgivings  oppressed  her.  And  soon  these 
were  heightened  to  terror ;  for  the  sea  began  to  dis- 
gorge things  of  a  kind  that  had  never  come  ashore 
before.  A  great  ship's  mast  came  tossing:  huge  as 
it  was,  the  waves  handled  it  like  a  toy.  Then  came 
a  barrel ;  then  a  broken  spar.  These  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  more  fearful  havoc. 

The  sea  became  strewed  and  literally  blackened 
with  fragments ;  part  wreck,  part  cargo  of  a  broken 
vessel. 

But  what  was  all  this  compared  with  the  horror 
that  followed  ? 

A  black  object  caught  her  eye;  driven  in  upon 
the  crest  of  a  wave. 

She  looked,  with  her  hair  flying  straight  back, 
and  her  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head. 

It  was  a  boat,  bottom  up ;  driven  on,  and  tossed 
like  a  cork.     ,. 

It  came  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

She  dashed  into  the  water  with  a  wild  scream, 
but  a  wave  beat  her  backward  on  the  sand,  and,  as 
she  rose,  an  enormous  roller  lifted  the  boat  upright 
into  the  air,  and  breaking,  dashed  it  keel  uppermost 
on  the  beach  at  her  side  —  empty  1 
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Helen  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  her  knees 
smote  together,  and  she  would  have  swooned  on  the 
spot  but  for  the  wind  and  the  spray  that  beat  against 
her. 

To  the  fearful  stun  succeeded  the  wildest  distress. 
She  ran  to  and  fro  like  some  wild  animal  bereaved  ; 
she  kept  wringing  her  hands  and  uttering  cries  of 
pity  and  despair,  and  went  back  to  the  boat  a 
hundred  times ;  it  held  her  by  a  speU. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  think  connectedly, 
and,  even  then,  it  was  not  of  herself,  nor  of  hei 
lonely  state ,  but  only,  Why  did  not  she  die  with 
him  r     Why  did  she  not  die  instead  of  him  ? 

He  had  been  all  the  world  to  her ;  and  now  she 
knew  it  O,  what  a  friend,  what  a  champion,  whal 
a  lover  these  cruel  waves  had  destroyed  ? 

The  morning  broke,  and  still  she  hovered  and 
hovered  about  the  fatal  boat,  with  great  horror- 
stricken  eyes,  and  hair  flying  to  the  breeze ;  and 
not  a  tear.  If  she  could  only  have  smoothed  bis 
last  moments,  have  spoken  one  word  into  his  dying 
ear  I  But  no  !  Her  poor  hero  had  died  in  going  lo 
save  others ;  died  thinking  her  as  cold  as  the  waters 
that  had  destroyed  him. 

Dead  or  alive  he  was  all  the  world  to  her  now. 
She  went,  wailing  piteously,  and  imploring  the 
waves  to  give  her  at  least  his  dead  body  to  speak  to, 
and  mourn  over.  But  the  sea  denied  her  even  that 
dismal  consolation.  • 

The  next  tide  brought  in  a  few  more  fragments 
of  the  wreck,  but  no  corpse  floated  ashore. 

Then  at  last,  as  the  waves  once  more  retired, 
leaving,  this  time,  only  petty  fragments  of  wreck  on 
the  beach,  she  lifled  up  her  voice,  and  admost  wept 
her  heart  out  of  her  body. 
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Such  tean  as  theie  are  fleldom  witiioat  effect  on 
tlie  mind :  and  Helen  now  beean  to  rebel,  though 
faintlj,  against  despair.  She  had  been  qatte 
cmahed,  at  first,  under  the  material  eyidence,  —  the 
boat  driven  empty  bv  the  very  wind  and  waTes  that 
had  done  the  cruel  deed.  But  the  heart  is  avene 
to  believe  ealamitjr  and  especially  bereavement; 
and  very  ingenious  in  arguing  against  that  bitterest 
of  all  woes.  So  she  now  sat  down  and  brooded,  and 
her  mind  fastened  with  pathetic  ingenuity  on  every 
circumstance  that  could  bear  a  favorable  constmo- 
tion.  The  mast  had  not  been  broken ;  how,  then, 
had  it  been  lo6t  ?  The  body  had  not  come  ashore. 
Up  had  had  time  to  get  to  the,  wreck  before  the  gale 
Mm  the  north  came  on  at  all ;  and  why  should  a 
fair  wind,  though  powerful,  upset  the  boat  ?  On 
'  these  slender  things  she  began  to  build  a  superatruc- 
tare  of  hope ;  but  soon  her  heart  interrupted  the 
reasoning.  ^*  What  would  he  do  in  my  place? 
would  he  sit  guessing  while  hope  had  a  hair  to  hang 
by  ?  "  That  thought  struck  her  like  a  spur :  and  in 
a  moment  she  bounded  into  action,  erect,  her  lips 
fixed,  and  her  eye  on  fire,  though  her  cheek  was 
very  pale.  She  went  swiftly  to  Hazel's  store,  and 
searched  it ;  there  she  found  the  jib-sail,  a  boat- 
hook,  some  rope,  and  one  little  oar,  that  Hazel  was 
making  for  her,  and  had  not  quite  completed.  The 
sight  of  this,  his  last  work,  overpowered  her  again  ; 
and  she  sat  down  and  took  it  on  her  knees,  and 
kissed  it,  and  cried  over  it  And  these  tears  weak- 
ened her  for  a  time.  She  felt  it,  and  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  leave  the  oar  behind.  A  single  oar  was  of  no 
use  to  row  with.  She  rigged  the  boat-hook  as  a  mast ; 
and  fastened  the  sail  to  it ;  and,  with  this  poor  equip- 
ment, she  actually  resolved  to  put  out  to  sea. 

The  wind  still  blew  smartly,  and  there  was  no 
blue  sky  visible. 

And  now  she  remembered  she  had  eaten  nothing ; 
that  would  not  do.  Her  strength  might  fail  her. 
She  made  ready  a  meal,  and  ate  it  almost  fiercely, 
and  by  a  pure  effort  of  resolution ;  as  she  was  doing 
all  the  rest. 

By  this  time,  it  was  nearly  high-tide.  She 
watched  the  water  creeping  up.  Will  it  float  the 
boat?  It  rises  over  the  keel;  two  inches,  three 
inches.  Five  inches  water !  Now  she  pushes  with 
all  her  strength.  No ;  the  boat  has  water  in  it  she 
had  forgotten  to  bale  out  She  strained  every 
nerve,  but  could  not  move  it  She  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  husband  her  strength.  But,  when  she 
renewed  her  efforts,  the  five  inches  were  four,  and 
she  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  water  crawl  away 
by  degrees,  and  leave  the  lK>at  high  and  dry. 

She  sighed,  heart-broken,  a  while;  then  went 
home  and  prayed. 

When  she  had  prayed  a  long  time  for  strength 
and  wisdom,  she  lay  down  fbr  an  hour,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  failed.  Then  she  prepared  for  a  more 
serious  struggle  with  the  many  difficulties  she  had 
to  encounter.  Now  she  thanked  God  more  than  ev- 
er for  the  health  and  rare  strength  she  had  acquired 
in  this  island:  without  them  she  could  have  done 
nothing  now.  She  got  a  clay  platter,  and  baled  the 
vessel  nearly  dry.  She  left  a  little  water  for  ballast 
She  fortified  herself  with  food,  and  put  provisions 
and  water  on  board  the  boat  In  imitation  of 
Hazel,  she  went  and  got  two  round  logs,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tide  crawled  up  to  four  inches,  she  lifted 
the  bow  a  little,  and  got  a  roller  under.  Then  she 
went  to  the  boat's  stern,  set  her  teeth,  and  pushed 
witi^  a  rush  of  excitement  that  gave  her  almost  a 
man's  strength. 


Hie  stubborn  boat  seemed  elastic,  and  sSki 
moved.  Then  instinct  taugkt  ber  wb^e  hs  \m 
strength  lay.  She  got  to  the  stem  of  the  bon,  lal 
setting  the  small  of  her  back  under  the  project 
gunwale,  she  gathered  herself  togetfao-  and  pn  i 
superb  heave,  that  moved  the  boat  a  foot  SkeU' 
lowed  it  up,  and  heaved  again  with  like  diict 
Then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  ran  and  pnt  dota  ii' 
other  roller  forward.  The  boat  was  .  now  cm  tm 
rollers :  one  more  magnificent  heare  with  sS  ter 
zeal,  and  strength,  and  yoath,  and  the  boat  gM 
forward.  She  turned  and  roshed  at  it  as  it  ssi^ 
and  the  water  deepening,  and  a  g'ost  catchiag  lis 
sail,  it  went  out  to  sea,  and  she  had  only  jost  w 
to  throw  herself  across  the  gunwale,  panting.  & 
was  afloat  The  wind  was  S.W.,  and  b^mibc 
knew  where  she  was,  the  boat  headed  towank  tbe 
home  reefs,  and  slipped  through  the  water  pRCty 
fast  considering  how  small  a  sail  she  carried  Ss 
ran  to  the  helm.  Alas !  the  rudder  was  broken  gI 
above  the  water-line.  The  helm  was  a  mock^t 
and  the  boat  running  for  the  ree&.  She  slacked  tb 
sheet  and  he  boat  lost  her  waj,  and  began  to  diifi 
with  the  ti>  '▼hich  luckily  had  not  yet  tumtfd.  Il 
carried  her  '^. 

Helen  cast  "s  around  fbr  an  expedient,  sad 

she  unshipped  w  the  transoms,  and  by  traSn^ 

over  the  side,  anu  nately  slacking  and  haaliiM 
the  sheet,  she  co.  ^  to  make   the  boat  era^ 

like  a  win|^ed  bir*  ogh  the  western  pasasge 

After  that  it  soon  g  dmed  under  the  cMC,  and 

drifted  into  two  feet  * 

Instantly  she  tied  a  r  «  to  the  mast,  aot  out  into 
the  water,  and  took  thobrope  ashore.  She  tied  it 
round  a  heavy  barrel  she  found  there,  and  set  the 
barrel  up,  and  heaped  stones  round  it  and  on  it, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  a  long  job,  thoogk  she 
worked  with  feverish  haste ;  then  she  went  round 
the  point,  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  for  the 
little  oar  she  had  left  behind,  because  it  broke  her 
heart  to  look  at  Away  with  such  weakness  now! 
With  that  oar,  his  last  work,  she  might  steer  if  she 
could  not  row.  She  got  it  She  came  back  to  the 
boat  to  recommence  her  voyage. 

She  found  the  boat  all  safe  but  in  six  inches  d 
water,  and  the  tide  going  out  So  ended  her  voy- 
age ;  ibur  hundred  yards  at  most,  and  then  to  wait 
another  twelve  hours  for  the  tide. 

It  was  too  cruel:  and  every  hour  so  precioas; 
for,  even  if  Hazel  was  alive,  he  would  die  of  cold 
and  hunger  ere  she  could  get  to  him.  She  cried 
like  any  woman. 

She  persisted  like  a  man. 

She  made  several  tri[)s,  and  put  away  thine  a 
the  boat  that  could  possibly  be  of  iise,  —  abundant 
provision,  and  a  keg  of  water;  Hazel's  wooden 
spade  to  paddle  or  steer  with ;  his  basket  of  tools, 
&c.  Then  she  snatched  some  sleep;  but  it  was 
broken  by  sad  and  terrible  dreams:  then  she  waited 
in  an  agony  of  impatience  for  high-water. 

We  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  what  ii 
good  for  us.  Probably  these  delays  saved  her  own 
lifb.  She  went  out  at  last  under  far  more  fitvorable 
circumstances,  —  a  light  westerly  breeze,  and  ns 
reefs  to  pass  through.  She  was,  however,  severely 
incommoded  with  a  ground-swelL 

At  first  she  steered  with  the  spade  as  weU  as  she 
could  ;  but  she  found  this  was  not  sufficient  The 
current  ran  westerlv,  and  '<>  was  drifting  out  of 
her  course.  Then  she  remem.  -ed  Hazel's  lessons, 
and  made  shift  to  fas  an  the  8|.  ''«.  to  the  helm, 
and  then  lariied  the  helm,    fiven  ti^  did  not  faita 
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ido ;  00  ehe  took  ber  Httle  oar,  kissed  it,  cried  over 
it  a  little,  and  then  pulled  manfully  with  it  so  as  to 
Sceep  the  true  course.  It  was  a  muggy  day,  neither 
^ret  nor  dry.  White  Water  Island  was  not  in  sight 
from  Godsend  Island;  but  as  soon  as  she  lost  the 
latter,  the  former  became  visible,  —  an  ugly  grin- 
ning reef,  with  an  eternal  surf  on  the  south  and 
^western  sides. 

Often  she  left  off  rowing,  and  turned  to  look  at 
it.  It  was  all  black  and  blank,  except  the  white 
and  fatal  surf. 

When  she  was  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
|>art  of  the  reef,  there  was  a  rush  and  bubble  in  the 
'Water,  and  a  great  shark  came  after  the  boat 
llelen  screamed,  and  turned  very  cold.  She 
dreaded  the  monster  not  for  what  he  could  do  now ; 
but  for  what  he  might  have  done.  He  seemed  to 
Know  the  boat,  he  swam  so  vigilantly  behind  it. 
Was  he  there  when  the  boat  upset  with  Hazel  in 
it  ?  Was  it  in  his  greedy  maw  the  renutins  of  her 
best  friend  must  be  sought  Her  lips  opened,  but  no 
sound.  She  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  at  this 
awful  thought. 

The  shark  followed  steadily. 
She  got  to  the  reef,  but  did  not  hit  it  off  as  she 
oitended.     She  ran  under  its  lee,  lowered  the  little 
aail,  and  steered  the  boat  into  a  nick  where  the 
shark  could  hardly  follow  her. 

But  he  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while 
slie  landed  in  trepidation  and  secured  the  boat  to 
the  branches  of  a  white  coral  rock. 

She  found  the  place  much  larger  than  it  looked 

*  Irom  Telegraph  Point.    It  was  an  archipelago  of 

'  coral  reef  incrusted  here  and  there  witn  shells. 

She  could  not  see  all  over  it,  where  she  was,  so  she 

made  for  what  seemed  the  highest  part,  a  bleak, 

seaweedy  mound,  with  some  sandy  nillocks  about 

it.     She  went  up  to  this,  and  looked  eagerly  all 

'  round. 

Not  a  soul. 

She  called  as  loud  as  her  rinking  heart  would  let 
ber. 

Not  a  sound. 

She*  felt  very  sick,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
mound. 

When  she  had  yielded  a  while  to  the  weakness  of 
'  her  sex,  she  got  up,  and  was  her  father's  daughter 
ittain.    She  set  to  work  to  examine  every  foot  of 
me  reef. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  The  rocks  were  rugged  and 
■harp  in  places,  slippery  in  others ;  oflen  she  had  to 

fo  about,  and  once  she  fell  and  hurt  her  pretty 
ands  and  made  them  bleed ;  she  never  looked  at 
them,  nor  heeded,  but  got  up  and  sighed  at  the  in- 
terruption: then  patiently  |>ersisted.  It  took  her 
two  hours  to  examine  thus,  in  detail,  one  half  the 
island :  but  at  last  she  discovered  something.  She 
saw  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef  a  wooden  figure 
of  a  woman,  and,  making  her  way  to  it,  found  the 
fkrure-head,  and  a  piece  of  the  bow,  of  the  ship, 
with  a  sail  on  it,  and  a  yard  on  that.  This  frag- 
ment was  wedecd  into  an  angle  of  the  reef,  and 
the  seaward  edge  of  it  shattered  in  a  way  that 
struck  terror  to  Helen,  for  it  showed  her  how  om- 
nipotent the  sea  had  been.  On  the  reef  itself  she 
found  a  cask  with  its  head  stove  in,  also  a  little  keg 
and  two  wooden  chests  or  cases.  But  what  was  all 
this  to  her? 

She  sat  dowr.  again,  for  her  knees  failed  her. 
Presently  therr  was  a  sort  of  moan  near  her,  and  a 
seal  splashed  Jito  the  water  and  dived  out  of  her 
^^t    She  put  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  bowed 


her  head  down,  utterly  desolate.  She  sat  thus  for 
a  long  time  indeed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
most  unexpected  visitor. 

Something  came  smffing  up  to  her  and  put  a 
cold  nose  to  her  hand.  She  started  violently  and 
both  her  hands  were  in  the  air  in  a  moment 

It  was  a  dog,  a  pointer.  He  whimpered  and 
tried  to  gambol,  but  could  not  manage  it ;  he  was 
too  weak.  However,  he  contrived  to  let  her  see 
with  the  waging  of  his  tail,  and  a  certain  contem- 
poraneous twist  of  his  emaciated  body,  that  she 
was  welcome.  But,  having  performed  this  cere- 
mony, he  trotted  feebly  away,  leaving  her  very 
much  startled,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think ; 
indeed,  this  incident  set  her  trembling  all  over. 

A  dog  saved  from  the  wreck !  Then  why  not  a 
man  ?  And  why  not  that  life  ?  O,  thought  she, 
would  God  save  that  creature,  and  not  pity  my  poor 
angel  and  me  ? 

She  got  up  animated  with  hope,  and  recom- 
menced her  researches.  She  now  kept  at  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  island,  and  so  went  all  round  till 
she  reached  her  boat  again.  The  shark  was  swim- 
ming to  and  fro,  waiting  for  her  with  horrible  per- 
tinacity. She  tried  to  eat  a  mouthful,  but,  though 
she  was  faint,  she  could  not  eat  She  drank  a 
mouthful  of  water,  and  then  went  to  search  the 
very  small  portion  that  remained  of  the  reef,  and 
to  take  the  poor  dog  home  with  her,  because  he  she 
had  lost  was  so  good  to  animals.  Only  his  example 
is  left  me,  she  said;  and  with  that  came  another 
burst  of  sorrow.  But  she  got  up  and  did  the  rest 
of  her  work,  crying  as  she  went  Afler  some  se- 
vere travelling  she  cot  near  the  northeast  limit,  and 
in  a  sort  of  gully  she  saw  the  dog,  quietly  seated 
high  on  his  tail  She  called  him ;  but  he  never 
moved.  So,  then,  she  went  to  him,  and,  when  she 
got  near  him,  she  saw  why  he  would  not  come. 
He  was  watching.  Close  by  him  lay  the  form  of  a 
man  nearly  covered  with  seaweed.  The  feet  were 
visible,  and  so  was  the  &ce,  the  latter  deadly  pale. 
It  was  he.  In  a  moment  she  was  by  him,  and  lean- 
ing over  him  with  both  hands  quivering.  Was  he 
d^id?  No;  his  eyes  were  closed;  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

Her  hands  flew  to  his  fiice  to  feel  him  alive,  and 
then  grasped  both  his  hands  and  drew  them  up 
towards  her  panting  bosom :  and  the  tears  of  joy 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  and  mur- 
mured over  him,  she  knew  not  what.  At  that  he 
awoke  and  stared  at  her.  He  uttered  a  loud  ejac- 
ulation of  joy  and  wonder,  then  taking  it  all  in, 
burst  into  tears  himself  and  fell  to  kissine  her  hands 
and  blessing  her.  The  poor  soul  had  sumost  given 
himself  up  for  lost  Ana  to  be  saved,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, ana  by  her ! 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak,  but  only  min- 
gled tears  of  joy  and  ^atitude. 

Hazel  recovered  himself  first;  and  rising  some- 
what stiffly,  lent  her  hii  arm.  Her  father's  spirit 
went  out  of  her  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  she 
was  all  woman,  —  sweet,  loving,  clinging  woman. 
She  got  hold  of  his  hand  as  well  as  his  arm,  and 
clutched  it  so  tight,  her  little  grasp  seemed  velvet 
and  steel. 

^*  Let  me  feel  you,"  said  she :  **•  bat  no  words  I  ns 
words!" 

He  supported  his  preserver  tenderiy  to  the  boat, 
then,  hoisting  the  sail,  he  fetched  the  east  side  in 
two  tacks,  shipped  the  sail  and  yard,  and  also  the 
cask,  keg,  and  ooxea.    He  then  put  a  great  quantity 
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of  loose  ojBten  on  boaH«  each  as  laxg^  as  a  plate. 
Bfae  looked  at  him  with  amazement 

**  What,"  said  she,  when  he  had  quite  loaded  the 
boat,  **only  Just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  jet 
yon  can  trouble  your  head  about  oysters  and 
thinfls." 

''Wait  till  you  see  what  I  shall  do  with  them," 
said  he.  ^  These  are  pearl  oysters.  I  gratbered 
them  for  you,  when  I  baa  little  hope  I  should  ever 
ieeyou  again  to  give  them  you." 

This  was  an  unlucky  speech.  The  act,  that 
seemed  so  small  and  natural  a  thing  to  him,  the 
woman's  heart  measured  more  correctly.  Something 
rose  in  her  throat ;  she  tried  to  lau^h  instead  of  cry- 
ing, and  so  she  did  both,  and  went  into  a  violent  fit 
of  hysterics  that  showed  how  thoroughly  her  nature 
had  been  stirred  to  its  deptha  She  quite  frightened 
Hazel;  and,  indeed,  the  strength  of  an  excited 
woman's  weakness  is  sometimes  alarming  to  manly 
natures. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  her ;  without  much 
success.  As  soon  as  she  was  better  he  set  sail, 
thinking  home  was  the  best  place  for  her.  She 
leant  back  exhausted,  and,  after  a  while,  seemed  to 
be  asleep.  We  don't  believe  she  was,  but  Hazel 
did  ;  ana  sat,  cold  and  aching  in  body,  but  warm  at 
heart,  worshipping  her  with  all  his  eyes. 

At  last  they  got  ashore;  and  he  sat  by  her  fire 
and  told  her  all,  while  she  cooked  his  supper  and 
warmed  clothes  at  the  fire  for  him. 

"  The  ship,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
from  Batavia  to  Callao,  that  had  probably  gone  on 
her  beam  ends,  for  she  was  full  of  water.  Her  crew 
had  abandoned  her ;  I  think  they  underrated  the 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  left  the 
poor  dog  on  board.  Her  helm  was  lashed  a-weather 
a  couple  of  turns,  but  whv  that  was  done,  I  cannot 
tell  for  the  life  of  me.  \  boarded  her ;  unshipped 
my  mast,  and  moored  the  boat  to  the  ship ;  fed  the 
pool  dog ;  rummaged  in  the  hold,  and  contrived  to 
noist  up  a  small  cask  of  salted  bei'.f,  and  a  keg  of 
rum,  and  some  cases  of  grain  and  seeds.  1  managed 
to  slide  these  on  to  the  reef  by  means  of  the  mast 
and  oar  lashed  together.  But  a  roller  ground  the 
wreck  farther  on  to  the  reef,  and  the  sudden  snap 
broke  the  rope,  as  J  suppose,  and  the  boat  went  to 
iea.  I  never  knew  the  misfortune  till  I  saw  her 
adrift.  I  could  have  got  over  that  by  making  a 
raft;  but  the  gale  from  the  north  brought  such  a 
aea  on  us.  I  saw  she  must  break  up,  so  I  got 
stfhore  how  I  could.  Ah,  I  little  thought  to  see 
your  face  again,  still  less  that  I  should  owe  my  life 
to  you." 

"  Spare  me,"  said  Helen,  faintly. 

**  What,  must  not  I  thank  you  even  for  my  life  ?  " 

"  No.     The  account  is  far  from  even  yet** 

**You  are  no  arithmetician  to  say  so.  What 
astonishes  me  most  is,  that  vou'have  never  once 
•colded  me  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  — " 

"  I  am  too  happy  to  see  you  sitting  there,  to  scold 
you.  But,  still  I  do  ask  you,  to  leave  the  sea  alone, 
after  this.  The  treacherous  monster!  O,  think 
what  you  and  I  have  suffered  on  it" 

She  seemed  quite  worn  out  He  saw  that,  and 
retired  for  the  night,  casting  one  more  wistful  glance 
on  her.  But  at  that  moment  she  was  afraid  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  was  welling  over  with  tender- 
ness for  the  dear  friend  whose  life  she  had  saved. 

Next  morning  Hazel  rose  at  daybreak  as  usual, 
but  found  hiranelf  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  with  a  pain 
m  hif  back.    The  mat  that  hung  at  the  opening  of 


Helen's  cave  was  not  removed  na  usaal.  Sie  VM 
on  her  bed  with  a  violent  headache. 

Hazel  fed  Ponto,  and  corrected  him.  He  wm  ai 
present  a  civilized  dog;  so  he  made  a  weak  ml 
at  the  boobies  and  nc^dies  directly. 

He  also  smelt  Tommy  inquisitiTei^,  to  learn  «■ 
he  an  eatable.  Tommy  somehow  divined  Uie  sd 
of  this  sinister  curiosity,  and  showed  his  teeth. 

Then  Hazel  got  Jk  rope,  and  tied  one  end  Toaai 
his  own  waist,  and  one  round  Ponto's  neck,  and  at 
every  outbreak  of  civilization,  jerked  him  sbaiylf 
on  to  his  back.  The  effect  of  this  discipline  «■ 
rapid;  Ponto  soon  found  that  be  must  not  sab 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  mm  i 
docile  animal,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  conseated 
to  make  one  of  ^*  the  happy  iamily,"  as  Hasel  cilM 
the  miscellaneous  crew  that  beset  him. 

Helen  and  Hazel  did  not  meet  till  past  boob; 
and,  when  they  did  meet,  it  was  plain  she  had  beea 
thinking  a  great  deal,  for  her  greeting  was  so  Aj 
and  restrained  as  to  appear  cold  and  distant  ts 
Hazel.  He  thought  to  nimsel^  I  was  too  haipfft 
yesterday,  and  she  too  kind.  Of  course  it  eoold 
not  last 

This  change  in  her  seemed  to  grow  rather  tkan 
diminish.  She  carried  it  so  fiir  as  to  go  and  alao«t 
hide  during  the  working  hours.  She  made  off  to 
the  jungle,  and  spent  an  unreasonable  time  there. 
She  professed  to  oe  collecting  cotton,  and  it  oiost 
be  aclmitted  she  brought  a  go^  deal  home  with  her. 
But  Hazel  could  not  accept  cotton  as  the  only  mo- 
tive for  this  sudden  separation. 

He  lost  the  light  of  her  face  till  the  evening. 
Then  matters  took  another  turn :  she  was  too  polite. 
Ceremony  and  courtesy  appeared  to  be  grudBsUy 
encroaching  upon  tender  friendship  and  fiftmiliarity : 
yet,  now  and  then,  her  soft  hazel  eyes  seemed  to 
turn  on  him  in  silence,  and  say,  foigive  me  all  this. 
Then  at  those  sweet  looks,  love  and  foigiveness 
poured  out  of  his  eyes.  And  then  hers  soi^t  the 
ground.  And  this  was  generally  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  stiffness,  timidity,  and  formadi^,  toe 
subtle  to  describe. 

The  much-enduring  man  began  to  lose  patieaoa 

"  This  is  caprice,"  said  he.    "  Cruel  caprice." 

Our  female  readers  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
view  of  it  than  that  Whatever  it  was,  another 
change  was  at  hand.  Since  he  was  so  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  the  reef,  Hazel  had  never  been  free 
from  pain ;  but  he  had  do^e  his  best  to  work  it  oC 
He  had  collected  all  the  valuables  from  the  wreek, 
made  a  new  mast,  set  up  a  rude  capstan  to  draw 
the  boat  ashore,  and  cut  a  little  dock  for  her  at  low 
water,  and  clayed  it  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and, 
having  accomplished  this  drudgery,  he  ^ot  at  last  to 
his  labor  of  love ;  he  opened  a  quantity  of  pearl 
oysters,  fed  Tommy  and  the  duck  with  them,  and 
began  the  great  work  of  lining  the  cavern  with  them 
The  said  cavern  was  somewhat  shell-shaped,  and 
his  idea  was  to  make  it  out  of  a  gloomy  cavern  into 
a  vast  shell,  lined  entirely,  roof  and  sides,  with  glo- 
rious, sweet,  prismatic,  motheiK>f-pearl,  fresh  from 
ocean.  Well,  one  morning,  while  Helen  was  in  the 
jungle,  he  made  a  cement  of  guano,  sand,  clay,  and 
water,  nipped  some  shells  to  a  shape  with  tlie  pin- 
cers, and  cemented  them  neatly,  like  Mosaic 
almost ;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  eat 
down  bv  the  disorder  he  had  combated  so  stoatly. 
He  fairly  ^ve  in,  and  sat  down  groaning  with  pais. 
And  in  this  state  Helen  found  him. 

''  O,  what  is  the  matter?"  sud  she. 

He  told  her  the  truth  and  said  he  had  Tialentpaffli 
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wn  the  back  and  head.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
nhe  turned  pale.  She  bustled  and  lighted  a  great 
'  ^rct  and  made  him  lie  down  by  it.  She  propped 
liid  head  up  ;  she  set  water  on  to  boil  for  him,  and 
i^ould  not  let  him  move  for  anything ;  and  all  the 
^ine  her  features  were  brimftil  of  the  liveliest  con- 
Oem.  He  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  better 
it  was  to  be  ill  and  in  pain,  and  have  her  so  kind, 
t;han  to  be  well,  and  see  her  cold  and  distant. 
Towards  evening  he  got  better,  or  rather  he  mis- 
'  t;cx>k  an  intermission  for  cure,  and  retired  to  his 
l>oat ;  but  she  made  him  take  her  rug  with  him ; 
snd,  when  he  was  gone,  she  could  not  sleep  for 
anxiety ;  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  think  how 
poorly  he  was  lodged  compared  with  her. 

Of  all  the  changes  fate  could  bring,  this  she  had 
never  dreamed  of,  that  she  should  be  so  robust,  and 
lie  should  be  sick  and  in  pain. 

She  passed  an  uneasy,  restless  night,  and  long 
before  morning  she  awoke  for  the  sixth  or  seventh 
time,  and  she  awoke  with  a  misgiving  in  her  mind, 
and  some  sound  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  listened 
and  heard  nothing ;  but  in  a  few  moments  it  began 
again. 

It  was  Hazel  talking,  —  talking  in  a  manner  so 
fast,  so  strange,  so  loud,  that  it  made  her  blood  run 
cold.     It  was  the  voice  of  Hazel,  but  not  his  mind. 

She  drew  near,  and,  to  her  dismay,  found  him 
Aiver«tricken,  and  pouring  out  words  with  little 
sequence.  She  came  close  to  him  and  tried  to 
Boothe  him,  but  he  answered  her  quite  at  random, 
and  went  on  flinging  out  the  stran^t  things  in 
stranger  order.  She  trembled  and  waited  for  a  lull, 
hoping  then  to  soothe  him  with  soft  words  and  tones 
af  tender  pity. 

'*  Dens  and  caves  !  "  he  roared,  answering  an  im- 
aginary detractor.  "  Well,  never  mind,  love  shall 
make  that  hole  in  the  rock  a  palace  for  a  queen  ;  for 
I  a  queen  ?  For  the  queen."  Here  he  suddenly 
changed  characters  and  fancied  he  was  interpreting 
the  discourse  of  another.  *^  He  means  the  Queen 
'  of  the  Fairies,"  said  he,  patronizingly :  then,  resum- 
ing his  own  character  with  loud  defiance,  **  I  say 
ber  chamber  shall  outshine  the  glories  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  as  far  as  the  lilies  outshone  the  artificial  glories 
of  King  Solomon.  O  mighty  Nature,  let  others  re- 
ly on  the  painter,  the  gold-beater,  the  carver  of 
marble,  come  you  and  help  me  adorn  the  temple  of 
my  beloved.     Amen." 

(The  poor  soul  thought,  by  the  sotmd  of  his  own 
ivords,  it  must  be  a  prayer  he  had  uttered.^ 

And  now  Helen,  with  streaming  eyes,  tried  to  put 
in  a  word,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  wild  bush! 
and  went  off  into  a  series  of  mysterious  whisperings. 
**Make  no  noise,  please,  or  we  shall  frighten  her. 
There  —  that  is  her  window  —  no  noise,  please  ! 
I've  watched  and  waited  four  hours,  just  to  see  her 
sweet,  darling  shadow  on  the  blinds,  and  shall  I 
lose  it  for  your  small  talk  ?  all  paradoxes  and  plati- 
tudes !  excuse  my  plain  speaking  —  hush  I  here  it 
comes,  —  her  shadow  —  hush  —  how  my  heart  beats. 
It  is  gone.  So  now "  (speaking  out),  ^*  Grood 
night,  base  world  I  Do  you  near  ?  you  company  of 
liars,  thieves,  and  traitors,  called  the  world,  go  and 
sleep  if  you  can.  I  shail  sleep :  because  my  con- 
science is  clear.  Fahe  accusations!  Who  can 
help  them  ?  They  are  the  act  of  others.  Read  of 
Job,  and  Paul,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  No,  no,  no,  no ;  I 
did  n't  say  read  'era  ova  with  those  stentorian  lungs. 
I  must  be  allowed  a  liitle  sleep,  a  man  that  wastes 
the  midnight  oil,  yet  brushes  the  early  dew.  Grood 
aisht"  I 


He  turned  round  and  slept  for  several  hours  aa 
he  supposed ;  but  in  reality  he  was  silent  for  iust 
three  seconds.  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  is  a  garden- 
er a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  upstarts? 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then 
the  gentleman  ?  Why,  where  the  spade  was.  Yet 
I  went  through  the  Herald's  College  and  not  one  of 
our  mushroom  aristocracy  (*  bloated  *  I  object  to ; 
they  don't  eat  half  as  much  as  their  footmen)  had 
a  spade  for  a  crest.  There 's  nothing  ancient  west 
of  the  Caspian.  Well,  all  the  better.  For  there's 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  A  spade 's  a  spade  for  a 
that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  —  an  a  that,  — 
an  a  that  Hallo  1  Stop  that  man ;  he 's  ^one  off 
on  his  cork  leg,  of  a  that,  on  a  that,  —  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  quiet  Allow  me  respectfully  to  ob- 
serve," said  he  striking  off  suddenly  into  an  air  of 
vast  politeness,  *'  that  man  requires  change.  I  've 
done  a  jolly  good  day'a  work  with  the  spade  for  thia 
old  Buffer,  and  now  the  intellect  claims  its  turn. 
The  mind  retires  above  the  noisy  world  to  its  Acrop- 
olis, and  there  discusses  the  great  problem  of  the  day : 
the  Insular  Enigma.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question,  I  believe.  No  it  is  not  That  is  fully  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  Hum!  To  diffuse  —  intelligence 
—  from  a  fixed  island  —  over  one  hundred  leagues 
of  water. 

**It's  a  stinger.  But  I  can't  complain.  I  had 
read  Lempriere,  and  Smith  and  Bryant,  and  mythol- 
ogy in  general :  yet  I  must  go  and  fall  in  love  with 
the  Sphinx.  Men  are  so  vain.  Vanity  whispered 
she  will  set  you  a  light  one ;  why  is  a  cobbler  like  a 
king,  for  instance.  She  is  in  love  with  yon,  ye  fool, 
if  you  are  with  her.  The  harder  the  riddle  the 
higher  the  compliment  the  Sphinx  pays  you.  That 
is  the  waj  all  sensible  men  look  at  it  She  is  not 
the  Sphinx :  she  is  an  angel,  and  I  call  ber  my 
Lady  Caprice.  Hate  her  for  being  Caprice  f  You 
incorrigible  muddle  head.  Why,  l  love  Caprice  for 
being  her  shadow.  Poor,  impotent  love  that  can't 
solve  a  problem.  The  only  one  she  ever  set  me. 
I  've  gone  about  it  like  a  fool.     What  is  the  use 

futting  up  little  bits  of  telegraphs  on  the  island? 
'11  make  a  kite  a  hundred  feet  high,  get  five  miles 
of  rope  ready  against  the  next  hurricane;  and 
then  I'll  rub  it  with  phosphorus  and  fly  it  But 
what  can  I  fasten  it  to?  No  tree  would  hold  it. 
Dunce  1  To  the  island  itself,  of  course.  And 
now  go  to  Stantle,  Magg,  Melton,  and  Cope- 
stake  for  one  thousand  varda  of  silk,  —  Money  I 
Money!  Money!  Well,  give  them  a  mortgage 
on  the  island,  and  a  draft  on  the  galleon.  Now 
stop  the  pitch-fountain,  and  bore  a  hole  near  it; 
fill  fifty  balloons  with  gas,  inscribe  them  with  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  fly  them^  and  bring  all 
the  world  about  our  ears.  The  problem  is  solved. 
It  is  solved,  and  1  am  destroyed.  She  leaves  me ; 
she  thinks  no  more  of  me.  Her  heart  ia  in  Ens* 
Und." 

Then  he  muttered  for  a  long  time  unintelligibly ; 
and  Helen  ventured  near,  and  actually  laid  her  hand 
on  his  brow  to  soothe  him.  But  suddenly  his  mutter- 
ing ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  be  puzzling  hard  over 
something. 

The  result  came  out  in  a  clear  articulate  sentence, 
that  made  Helen  recoil,  and  holding  by  the  mast, 
cast  an  indescribable  look  of  wonder  and  dismay  on 
the  speaker. 

The  words  that  so  staggered  her  were  these,  to  the 
letter. 

^^  She  says  she  hates  reptiles.  Tet  she  mamei 
Arthur  WardUw." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Thi  very  n»me  of  Artbar  WardUw  startled  Hel- 
en, and  made  her  realize  how  completely  her 
thoughts  had  been  occnpied  with  anotner. 

But  add  to  that  iHe  strange  and  bitter  epigram  I 
Or  was  it  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words  ? 

She  was  startled,  amazed,  confounded,  puzzled. 
And,  ere  she  could  recover  her  compusure.  Hazel 
was  back  to  his  problem  again  :  but  no  longer  with 
the  same  energy. 

He  said  in  a  faint  and  sleepy  voice :  **  *  He  mak- 
eth  the  winds  His  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  His 
ministers.'  Ah  !  if  I  could  do  that  I  Well,  why  not  ? 
I  can  do  anything  she  bids  me,  — 

QnMmlufl  cmrieDft  oolum  Juweirli  lUt.'* 

And  soon  after  this  doughty  declaration  he  dozed  off, 
and  forgot  all  his  trouble  for  a  while. 

The  sun  rose,  and  still  he  slept,  and  Helen 
watched  him  with  undisguised  tenderness  in  her 
face ;  unditiguised  now  that  he  could  not  see  it. 

Erelong  she  had  companions  in  her  care.  Ponto 
came  out  of  his  den,  and  sniffed  about  the  boat ;  and 
then  began  to  scratch  it,  and  whimper  for  his  friend. 
Tommy  swam  out  of  the  sea,  came  to  the  boat,  dis- 
covered, Heaven  knows  how,  that  his  friend  was 
there,  and,  in  the  way  of  noises,  did  everything  but 
speak.  The  sea-birds  followed  and  fluttered  here 
and  there  in  an  erratic  way,  with  now  and  then  a 
peck  at  each  other.  All  animated  nature  seemed 
to  be  uneaRv  at  this  eclipse  of  their  Hazel. 

At  last  Tommy  raised  himself  quite  perpendicu- 
lar, in  a  vain  endeavor  to  look  into  the  boat,  and  in- 
vented a  whine  in  the  minor  key,  which  tells  on 
dogs :  it  set  Ponto  off  in  a  moment ;  he  sat  upon 
his  tail,  and  delivered  a  long  and  most  deplorable 
howl. 

**  Everything  loves  him,"  thought  Helen. 

With  Ponto*s  music  Hazel  awoke,  and  found  her 
watching  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he  said  soft- 
ly :  **  'Miaa  Holleston  !  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
I  hope.  Why  am  I  not  up  getting  things  for  your 
brcikfast?" 

**  Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  why  you  are  not  doing 
things  for  me  and  forgetting  yourself,  is  because  you 
have  been  very  ill.  And  I  am  your  nurse.  iJow 
tell  me  what  I  shall  get  you.  Is  there  nothing  you 
could  fancy  ?  ** 

No ;  he  had  no  appetite ;  she  was  not  to  trouble 
about  hi^m.     And  then  he  tried  to  get  up ;  but  that 

§ave  him  such  a  pain  in  his  loins,  he  was  fain  to  lie 
own  again.  So  then  he  felt  that  he  had  got  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  told  her  so ;  but  seeing  her  sweet 
anxious  face,  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  —  he 
knew  what  to  take  for  it.  Would  she  be  kind 
enough  to  go  to  his  arsenal  and  fetch  some  speci- 
mens of  bark  she  would  And  there,  and  also  the  keg 
of  rum. 

She  flew  at  the  word,  and  soon  made  him  an  in- 
fusion of  the  barks  in  boiling  water ;  to  which  the 
rum  was  added. 

His  sweet  nurse  administered  this  from  time  to 
time.  The  barks  used  were  of  the  cassia-tree,  and 
a  wild  citron-tree.  Cinchona  did  not  exiat  in  this 
island,  unfortunately.  Perhaps  there  was  no  soil 
for  it  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Nevertheless  with  these  inferior  barks  they  held 
the  fever  in  check.  But  the  pain  was  obstinate,  and 
cost  Helen  many  a  sigh  ;  for  if  she  came  soflly,  she 
could  often  hear  h»m  moan ;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  her  foot,  he  set-to  and  whistled,  for  a  blind ; 
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with  what  snocesB  may  bo  imagined.     She 
have  bought  those  pains,  or  a  partioa  oi 
and  paid  a  heavy  price  for  them. 

But  pain,  like  everything,  intennits,  and  in  tfaoK 
blessed  intervals  his  mind  was  more  active  than  evsr, 
and  ran  a  great  deal  upon  what  he  called  the 
Problem. 

But  she,  who  had  set  it  him,  ^ve  him  little  en- 
couragement now  to  puzzle  over  it. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  iheir 
conversation  on  that  head. 

**  The  air  of  this  island,"  said  he,  "  gives  ons  a 
sort  of  vague  sense  of  mental  power.  It  leads  to  as 
result  in  my  case :  still,  it  is  an  agreeable  aeosatisa 
to  have  it  floating  across  my  mind  that  some  day  I 
shall  solve  the  Great  Problem.  Ah  I  if  I  waa  oa^ 
an  inventor ! " 

'*  And  so  you  are." 

*^No,  no,"  said  Hazel,  disclaiming  as  eameid| 
as  some  people  claim ;  "  I  do  things  that  look  like 
acts  of  invention,  but  they  are  acts  of  memory.  I 
could  show  you  plates  and  engravings  of  all  ihit 
things  I  have  seemed  to  invent.  A  man  who  stni- 
ies  m)oks  instead  of  skimming  them,  can  cut  a  dash 
in  a  desert  island,  until  the  fatal  word  goes  forth,  — 
invent ;  and  then  you  find  him  out.** 

^I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  said  the  fttal 
word.  You  will  never  get  well  if  you  puzzle  josr 
brain  over  impossibilities." 

^*  Impossibilities !  But  is  not  that  beg^ng  the 
question  ?  The  measure  of  impossibilities  is  lost  in 
the  present  age.  I  propose  a  test.  Let  us  go  back 
a  century,  and  suppose  that  three  problems  were 
laid  before  the  men  of  that  day,  and  they  wers 
asked  to  decide  which  is  the  most  impossible :  IsCy 
to  diffuse  intellFgence  from  a  fixed  island  over  a 
hundred  leagues  of  water :  2d,  to  make  the  son 
take  in  thirty  seconds  likenesses  more  exact  than 
any  portrait-painter  ever  took,  —  likenesses  that  can 
be  sold  for  a  shilling  at  fifty  per  cent  profit:  Id, 
for  New  Tork  and  London  to  exchange  words  by 
wire  so  much  faster  than  the  earth  can  torn,  that 
London  shall  tell  New  York  at  ten  on  Monday  morn- 
ing what  was  the  price  of  consols  at  two  o*dlock  Mon- 
day afternoon." 

^*  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen,  with  a  lock,  of  an- 
gelic reproach. 

**  I  accept  that  reply,"  said  Hazel.  "  As  for  ne, 
I  have  got  a  smattenng  of  so  many  subjects,  all  foil 
of  incr^ible  truths,  that  my  faith  in  the  impossibil- 
ity of  anything  is  gone.  Ah  I  if  James  Watt  was 
only  here  instead  of  John  Hazel,  —  James  Walt 
from  the  Abbey  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,^- 
he  would  not  have  gone  groping  about  the  island, 
writing  on  rocks,  and  erecting  signals.  No;  he 
would  nave  had  some  grand  and  hold  idea  worthy  of 
the  proposition." 

<<  Well,  80  I  think,"  said  Helen,  archly;  <<that 
great  man  with  a  great  head  would  have  begun  by 
making  a  kite  a  hundred  yards  hi^h." 

**  m>uld  he  ?    Well,  he  was  quite  capable  of  it." 

**  Tes ;  and  rubbed  it  with  phosphorus,  and  flown 
it  the  first  tempest,  and  made  the  string  fast  to  — 
the  island  itself." 

**  Well,  that  is  an  idea,"  said  Hazel,  staring ; 
^'  rather  hyperbolical,  I  fear.  But  after  all,  it  is  an 
idea." 

**  Or  else,"  continued  Helen,  ^  he  would  weave 
a  thousand  yards  of  some  light  fabric,  and  make 
balloons;  then  he  would  stop  the  pitch-fountaio, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  rock  near  it,  and  so  get  the  gas, 
fill  the  balloons,  inscribe  them  with  our  sad  staff 
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«nd  our  latitade  and  longitude,  and  send  them  fly- 
ins  all  over  the  ocean,  —  there ! " 
Hazel  was  amazed. 

**  I  resign  my  functions  to  you,"  said  he.  "  What 
imagination  1     What  invention  1 " 

"•  O  dear  no,"  said  Helen,  slyly ;  "  acts  of  mem- 
oiy  sometimes  pass  for  invention,  yon  know.  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?  when  first  you  fell  ill,  you  were  rather 
li^ht-headed,  and  uttered  the  strangest  things. 
They  would  have  made  me  laugh  heartily,  only  I 
could  n't,  —  for  crying.  And  you  said  that  about 
kites  and  balloons,  every  word." 

**  Did  I  ?  then  I  have  most  brains  when  I  have 
least  reason,  that 's  alL" 

^^  Ay,"  said  Helen,  **  and  other  stranee  thinss,  — 
Tery  strange  and  bitter  things.  One  1  should  like 
to  ask  you  about,  what  on  earth  vou  could  mean 
by  it ;  but  perhaps  you  meant  nothing  after  all.** 

*^  1 11  soon  tell  you/'  said  Hazel ;  but  he  took  the 
precaution  to  add,  ^  Provided  I  know  what  it  means 
myself." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  seeking  the  explanation  so  boldly  offered ;  but 
her  own  courage  failed  her.  She  colored  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  shall  wait,"  said  she,  **•  till  you  are  quite,  quite 
well.  That  will  be  soon,  I  ho|)e ;  only  you  must  be 
Mod,  and  obey  my  prescriptions.  Cultivate  pa- 
tience ;  it  is  a  wholesome  plant ;  bow  the  pride  of 
that  intellect  which  you  see  a  fever  can  lay  low  in 
an  hour :  aspire  no  more  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 
Here  we  shall  stay  unless  Providence  sends  us  a 
ship.  I  have  ceased  to  repine :  and  don't  you  be- 
^in.  Dismiss  that  problem  altogether;  see  how  hot 
It  has  made  your  poor  brow.  Be  good  now,  and 
dismiss  it;  or  else  do  as  I  do,  —  fold  it  up,  put  it 
quietly  away  in  a  corner  of  your  mind,  and,  when 
,  you  least  expect,  it  will  pop  out  solved." 

[O,  comfortable  doctnne !  But  how  about 
Jamie  Watt's  headaches  ?  And  why  are  the  signs 
of  hard  thoughts  so  much  stronger  m  his  brow  and 
face  than  in  Shakespeare's  ?  Mercy  on  us,  there  is 
another  problem.] 

Hazel  smiled,  well-pleased,  and  leaned  back, 
soothed,  silenced,  subdued,  by  her  soft  voice,  and 
the  exquisite  touch  of  her  velvet  hand  on  his  hot 
brow ;  for,  woman-like,  she  laid  her  hand  like  down 
on  that  burning  brow  to  aid  her  words  in  soothing 
it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  just  then  that  this  ad- 
monition delivered  with  a  kind  maternal  hand, 
maternal  voice,  came  from  the  same  youn^  ladv 
who  had  flown  at  him  like  a  wild  cat  ivith  this  vei 
problem  in  her  mouth.  She  mesmerized  him,  pro 
olem  and  all ;  he  subsided  into  a  complacent  lan- 

fuor,  and  at  last  went  to  sleep,  thinking  only  of 
er.      But  the  topic    had   entered   his  mind   too 
deeply  to  be  finally  dismissed.     It  returned  next 
day,  tbough  in  a  different  form.     You  must  know 
that  Hazel,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  had 
often,  in  a  half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of 
the  sun  upon  the  boat's  mast :  it  now  stood,  a  bare 
i      pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted  like  the  needle  of 
!      a  dial,  by  casting  a  shadow  on  the  sands.     Above 
'      all,  he  could  see  pretty  well  by  means  of  this  pole 
and  its  shadow  when  the  sun  attained  its  greatest 
elevation.     He  now  asked  Mi;«»  Rolleston  to  assist 
;      him  in  making  this  observation  exactly. 

She  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  the  moment  the 
•badow  reached  its  highest  an^le«  and  showed  the 
minutest  symptom  of  declension,  she  said,  **  Now," 
and  Hazel  c  ailed  out  in  a  loud  voitte  * 
"Noon  I' 


**  And  forty-nine  minutes  past  eight  at  Sydney," 
said  Helen,  holding  out  her  chronometer;  for  she 
had  been  sharp  enough  to  get  it  ready  of  her  own  > 
accord. 

Hazel  looked  at  her  and  at  the  watch  with 
amazement  and  incredulity. 

"What^"  said  he.  "Impossible.  You  can't 
have  kept  Sydney  time  all  this  while." 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?  "  said  Helen.  •*  Have 
you  forgotten  that  once  somebody  praised  me  for 
keeping  Sydney  time;  it  helped  you,  somehow  or 
other,  to  know  where  we  were." 

"  And  so  it  will  now,"  cried  Hazel,  exultingly. 
"  But  no  !  it  is  impossible.  We  have  gone  through 
scenes  that  —  you  can't  have  wound  that  watch  up 
without  missing  a  day." 

**  Indeed  but  I  have,"  said  Helen.  "  Not  wind 
my  watch  up  1  Wh3r,  if  I  was  dying  I  should  wind 
my  watch  up.  See,  it  re<}uires  no  key ;  a  touch  or 
two  of  the  fingers  and  it  is  done.  O,  I  am  re- 
markably constant  in  all  my  habits ;  and  this  is  an 
old  friend  I  never  neglect.  Do  you  remember  that 
terrible  night  in  the  boat,  when  neither  of  us  ex- 
pected to  see  the  morning,  —  O,  how  good  and 
brave  you  were  I  —  well,  I  remember  winding  it  up 
that  night  I  kissed  it,  and  bade  it  good  by ;  but 
I  never  dreamed  of  not  winding  it  up,  because  I 
was  going  to  be  killed.  What  I  am  I  not  to  be 
praised  again,  as  I  was  on  board  ship  ?  Stingy  1 
can't  afford  to  praise  one  twice  for  the  same  thing." 

"  Praised ! "  cried  Hazel,  excitedly ;  "  worshipped, 
you  mean.  Why,  we  have  got  the  longitude  by 
means  of  your  chronometer.  It  is  wonderful !  It 
is  providential !  It  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  I  Pen 
and  ink,  and  let  me  work  it  out" 

In  his  excitement  he  got  up  without  assistance, 
and  was  soon  busy  calculating  the  longitude  of  God^ 
send  Isle. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

**  Thebib,"  said  he.  "  Now  the  latitude  I  must 
guess  at  by  certain  combinations.  In  the  first 
place  the  slight  variation  in  the  length  of  the  days. 
Then  I  must  try  and  niake  a  rou^h  calculation  of 
the  sun's  parallax.  And  then  my  ootany  will  help 
me  a  little  ;  spices  furnish  a  clew  ;  there  are  one  or 
two  that  will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic.  It  was 
the  lon^tude  that  beat  me,  and  now  we  have  con- 
quered It  Hurrah  !  Now  I  know  what  to  diffuse, 
and  in  what  direction ;  east,  southeast ;  the  ducks 
have  shown  me  that  much.  So  there's  the  first 
step  towards  the  impossible  problem." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Helen ;  "  and  I  am  sure  one 
step  is  enough  for  one  day.  I  forbid  you  the  topic 
for  twelve  nours  at  least  I  detest  it  because  it 
always  makes  your  poor  head  so  hot" 

"  What  on  earth  does  that  matter  ?  "  said  Hazel, 
impetuously,  and  almost  crossly. 

'*  Come,  come,  come,  sir,"  said  Helen,  authorita- 
tively ;  "  it  matters  to  me." 

But  when  she  saw  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  that  opposition  irritated  him,  she  had  the 
tact  and  good  sense  not  to  strain  her  authority,  nor 
to  irritate  her  subject 

Hazel  spliced  a  long,  fine-pointed  stick  to  the 
mast-head,  and  set  a  plank  painted  white  with 
guano  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  mast ;  and 
so  whenever  the  sun  attained  his  meridian  altitude, 
went  into  a  difficult  and  subtle  calculation  to  arrive 
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at  the  latitade,  or  as  near  it  as  he  coald  without 
proper  instrumeiitti ;  and  he  brooded  and  brooded 
oyer  his  discovery  of  the  longitude,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  advance.  In  some  problems 
the  first  step  once  gained  leads,  or  at  least  points 
to  the  next ;  but  to  know  whereabouts  they  were, 
and  to  let  others  know  it,  were  two  difficulties 
heterooeneous  and  distinct 

Having  thought  and  thought  till  his  head  was 
dizzy,  at  last  he  took  Helen's  advice  and  put  it  by 
for  a  while.  He  set  himself  to  fit  and  number  a 
quantity  of  pearl  oyster  shells,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  place  them  at  once,  when  he  should  be  able 
to  recommence  his  labor  of  love  in  the  cavern. 

One  day  Helen  had  leil  him  so  employed,  and 
was  busy  cooking  the  dinner  at  her  own  place,  but, 
mind  you,  with  one  eye  on  the  dinner  and  another 
on  her  patient,  when  suddenly  she  heard  him  shout- 
ing very  loud,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

He  was  roaring  like  mad,  and  whirling  his  arms 
over  his  head  like  a  demented  windmill. 

8be  ran  to  him. 

«*  Eureka !  Eureka  I "  he  shouted,  in  furious  ex- 
citement. 

"  O  dear ! "  cried  Helen  ;  "  never  mind."  She 
was  all  against  her  patient  exciting  himself. 

But  he  was  exalted  beyond  even  her  control. 
•*  Crown  me  with  laurel,"  he  cried ;  "  I  have  solved 
the  problem  '* :  and  up  went  his  arms.     ' 

'*  O,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Get  me  two  snuares  of  my  parchment,"  cried 
he ;  ^  and  some  of  the  finest  gut" 

"  Will  not  aaer  dinner  do  ?  " 

^No;  certainly  not,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice  of 
command.  **  I  would  n't  wait  a  moment  for  all  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt" 

Then  she  went  like  the  wind  and  fetched  them. 

**  O,  thank  you  !  thank  you !  Now  I  want,  —  let 
me  see,  —  ah,  there  's  an  old  rusty  hoop  that  was 
washed  ashore,  on  one  of  that  ship's  casks.  I  put  it 
carefully  away ;  how  the  unlikeliest  things  come  in 
useful  soon  or  late  I " 

She  went  for  the  hoop,  but  not  so  rapidly,  for 
here  it  was  that  the  first  faint  doubt  of  his  sanity 
came  in.  However,  she  brought  it,  and  he  thanked 
her. 

"  And  now,"  said  he, "  while  I  prepare  the  intelli- 
gence, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  me  the  rushes." 

^  The  what?  "  said  Helen,  in  growing  dismay. 

"  The  rushes  !    I  '11  tell  you  where  to  find  some." 

Helen  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  temporize. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  better  after  eating  some  whole- 
some food.  "  I  '11  fetch  them  directly  after  dinner," 
said  she.  ^*  But  it  will  be  spoiled  if  I  leave  it  for 
lung ;  and  I  do  so  want  it  to  be  nice  for  you  to- 
day." 

"Dinner?"  cried  Hazel.  "What  do  I  care  for 
dinner  now.  I  am  solving  my  problem.  I  'd  rather 
go  without  dinner  for  years  than  interrupt  a  great 
idea.  Pray  let  dinner  take  its  chance,  and  obey  me 
for  once." 

^'  For  once ! "  said  Helen,  and  turned  her  mild 
hazel  eyes  on  him  with  such  a  look  of  gentle  re- 
proach. 

"  Forgive  me!  But  don't  take"* me  for  a  child, 
asking  you  for  a  toy  ;  I  'm  a  poor  crippled  inventor, 
who  sees  daylight  at  last  O,  I  am  on  fire;  and,  if 
you  want  me  not  to  go  into  a  fever,  why,  get  me  my 
rushes." 

"  Where  shall  I  find  them  ?  "  said  Helen,  catching 
fii'e  at  him.  I 


**  Go  to  where  your  old  hat  M4X)d,  and  ioQov  tte 
river  about  a  furlong :  you  will  find  a  bed  of  h>^ 
rushes:  cut  me  a  good  bundle,  cut  them  below  tb   | 
water,  choose  the  stoutest     Here  is  a  pair  of  iheut  ] 
I  found  in  the  ship." 

She  took  the  shears  and  went  swifUy  acnm  ths 
sands  and  up  the  slope.  He  watched  her  with  la 
admiring  eye;  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  tki 
verv  noetry  of  motion.  Hazel  in  his  honnof  beatt 
ha(f  almost  given  up  walking ;  he  ran  from  point  H 
point,  without  fatigue  or  shortness  of  breath.  Heki, 
equally  pressed  for  time,  did  not  ran ;  but  she  vol 
almost  as  fast  By  rising  with  the  dawn,  by  tkrs 
meals  a  day  of  animal  f<x)d,  by  constant  work,  ufi 
heavenly  lur,  she  was  in  a  condition  women  rne^ 
attain  to.  She  was  trained.  Ten  miles  was  m 
more  to  her  than  ten  yards.  And,  when  she  was  ia 
a  hurry,  she  got  over  the  ground  by  a  grand  bat 
feminine  motion  not  easy  to  describe.  It  waia 
series  of  smooth  undulations,  not  vulgar  strides,  bat 
swift  rushes,  in  which  the  loins  seemed  to  propel  tba 
whole  body,  and  the  feet  scarcely  to  touch  tba 
ground :  it  was  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  a  savj^ 
with  the  grace  of  a  lady. 

And  BO  it  was  she  swept  across  the  sands  and  ap 
the  slope, 

Bfc  ▼««  inoesMx  pmtttit  Dea. 

While  she  was  gone,  Hazel  cut  two  little  squares 
of  seals'  bladder,  one  larger  than  the  other.  On  die 
smaller  he  wrote:  ^  An  English  lady  wrecked  oo  aa 
island.  Longitude  ,  S.,  latitude  between  the 
and  i>arallels.  Haste  to  her  rescue."  Then 
he  folded  this  small,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  laijger 
slip,  which  he  made  into  a  little  bag,  and  tied  the 
neck  extremely  tight  with  fine  gut,  leaving  a  kwg 
piece  of  the  gut  free. 

And  now  Helen  came  gliding  back,  as  ahe  weoAi 
and  brought  him  a  large  bundle  of  rushes. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  help  him  fiuten  these  nafaea 
round  the  iron  hoop. 

"  It  must  not  be  done  too  regularly,"  said  he ;  '*  hot 
so  as  to  look  as  much  like  a  little  bed  of  rushes  aa 
possible." 

Helen  was  puzzled  still,  but  interested.  So  dks 
set  to  work,  and,  between  them,  they  fastened  radi- 
es  all  round  the  hoop,  although  it  was  a  large  one. 

But,  when  it  was  done.  Hazel  said  they  were  too 
bare. 

^  Then  we  will  &sten  another  row,"  said  Helen, 
good-humoredly.  And,  without  more  ado,  she  was 
off  to  the  river  again. 

When  she  came  back,  she  found  him  up,  and  be 
said  the  great  excitement  had  cured  him,  —  such 
power  has  the  brain  over  the  body.  This  convinced 
ner  he  had  really  bit  upon  some  ^reat  idea.  And 
when  she  had  made  him  eat  his  dmner  by  her  firs, 
she  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it 

But,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  glorious  and  glow* 
ing  excitement  of  mind,  that  had  battled  his  very 
rheumatic  pains,  was  now  followed  by  doubt  and  de- 
jection. 

"  Don't  ask  me  yet,"  he  sighed.  "  Theory  is  one 
thing ;  practice  is  another.  We  count  without  onr 
antagonists.  I  forgot  they  will  set  their  wits  against 
mine :  and  they  are  many,  I  am  but  one.  And  I 
have  been  so  often  defeated.  And,  do  yon  know,  I 
have  observed  that  whenever  I  say  beforehand  now 
I  am  going  to  do  something  clever,  I  am  alwa\-s  de- 
feated. Pride  really  goes  before  destruction,  and 
vanity  before  a  fall." 

The  female  mind,  rejecting  all  else,  went  liks  a 
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needle's  point  at  one  thing  in  tltis  explanation. 
**  Our  anl^oniBtB  ?  "  said  Helen,  looking  sadly  puz- 
sled.     ^  Why,  what  anta^nists  have  we  ?  " 

^  The  messengers/'  said  Hazel,  with  a  groan. 
•*  The  aerial  messengers." 

That  did  the  business.  Helen  dropped  the  sub- 
ject with  almost  ludicrous  haste ;  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  observations,  made  a  nice  comfortable 
doe«  of  gro^  and  bark  for  him.  This  she  adminis- 
tered as  an  mdependent  transaction,  and  not  at  all 
-  by  way  of  comment  on  his  antagonists,  the  aerial 
iBeasengers. 

It  operated  unkindly  for  her  purpose :  it  did  him 
so  much  good,  that  he  lifted  up  his  dejected  head, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  again,  and  he  set  to  work,  and, 
b}  sunset,  prepared  two  more  bags  of  bladder  with 
inscriptions  inside,  and  long  tails  of  fine  gut  hang- 
ing. He  then  set  to  work,  and,  with  fingers  far  less 
adroit  than  hers,  fastened  another  set  of  rushes 
round  the  hoop.  He  set  them  less  evenly,  and  some 
of  them  not  quite  perpendicular ;  and,  while  he  was 
fumbling  over  this,  and  examining  the  effect  with 
paternal  glances,  Helen's  hazel  eye  dwelt  on  him 
with  furtive  pity ;  for,  to  her,  this  girdle  of  rushes 
was  now  an  instrument,  that  bore  an  ugly  likeness 
to  the  sceptre  of  straw,  with  which  vanity  run  to 
seed  sways  imaginary  kingdoms  in  Bedlam  or  Bice- 
tre. 

And  yet  he  was  better.  He  walked  about  the 
cavern  and  conversed  charmingly ;  he  was  diction- 
ary, essayist,  raconteur^  anything  she  liked ;  and,  as 
she  prudently  avoided  and  ignored  the  one  fatal  top- 
ic, it  was  a  delightful  evening :  her  fingers  were  as 
busy  as  his  tongue  :  and,  when  he  retired,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  the  fruits  of  a  fortnight's  work,  a 
glorious  wrapper  made  of  fleecy  cotton  enclosed 
in  a  plaited  web  of  flexible  and  silky  grasses.  He 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her,  and  retired  for  the 
night 

About  midnight  she  awoke  and  felt  uneasy:  so 
she  did  what  since  his  illness  she  had  done  a  score 
of  times  without  his  knowledge,  she  stole  from  her 
lair' to  watch  him. 

She  found  him  wrapped  in  her  present,  which 
gave  her  great  pleasure;  and  sleeping  like  an  in- 
fant, which  gave  her  joy.  She  eyed  him  eloquently 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  very  timidly  put  out  her 
hand,  and,  in  her  equality  of  nurse,  laid  it  lighter 
than  down  upon  his  brow. 

The  brow  was  cool,  and  a  very  slight  moisture  on 
It  showed  the  fever  was  going  or  gone. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  looking  at  him ; 
and  she  tliought  of  all  they  two  had  done  and  suf- 
fered together.  Her  eyes  absorbed  him,  devoured 
him.  The  tUue  flew  by  unheeded.  It  was  so  sweet 
to  be  able  to  set  her  face  free  from  its  restraint,  and 
let  all  its  sunshine  beam  on  him :  and  even  when 
she  retired  at  last,  those  light  hazel  e^-es,  that  could 
flash  fire  at  times,  but  were  all  dove-like  now,  hung 
and  lingered  on  him  as  if  they  could  never  look  at 
him  enough. 

Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  she  was  awakened 
by  the  dog  howling  piteously.  She  felt  a  little  un- 
easy at  that :  not  much.  However  she  got  up,  and 
issued  from  her  cavern,  just  as  the  sun  showed  his 
red  eye  above  the  horizon.  She  went  towards  the 
boat  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  found  Ponto  tied 
to  the  helm :  the  boat  was  empty,  and  Hazel  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  dismay. 

The  dog  howled  and  whined  louder  than  erer. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Wardlaw  senior  was  not  what  yea  would  call  a 
tender-hearted  man :  but  he  was  thoroughly  moved 
bv  General  Rolleston's  distress,  and  by  his  rortitude, 
Ihe  gallant  old  man!  Landing  in  England  one 
week,  and  going  back  to  the  Pacific  the  next  I  Like 
goes  with  like ;  and  Wardlaw  senior,  energetic  and 
resolute  himself,  though  he  felt  for  his  son,  stricken 
down  by  grief,  gave  his  heart  to  the  more  valiant 
distress  of  his  contemporary.  He  manned  and 
victualled  the  Springbok  for  a  long  voyage,  ordered 
her  to  Plymouth,  and  took  his  friend  down  to  her 
by  train. 

They  went  out  to  her  in  a  boat.  She  was  a  screw 
steamer,  that  could  sail  nine  knots  an  hour  without 
burning  a  coal.  As  she  came  down  the  Channel, 
the  General's  trouble  got  to  be  well  known  on  board 
her,  ahd,  when  he  came  out  of  the  harbor,  the  sail- 
ors by  an  honest,  hearty  impulse,  that  did  them 
credit,  waited  for  no  orders,  but  manned  the  yards 
to  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  services, 
and  his  sacred  calamity. 

On  getting  on  board,  he  saluted  the  captain  and 
the  ship's  company  with  sad  dignity,  and  retired  to 
his  cabin  with  Mr.  Wardlaw.  There  the  old  mer- 
chant forced  on  liim  by  way  of  loan  seven  hundred 
pounds,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver,  telling  him  there 
was  nothing  like  money,  go  where  you  will.  He 
then  gave  hnn  a  number  or  notices  he  had  printed, 
and  a  paper  of  advice  and  instructions:  it  was 
written  in  his  own  large,  clear,  formal  hand. 

General  Rolleston  tried  to  falter  out  his  thanks* 
John  Wardlaw  interrupted  him. 

**  Next  to  you  I  am  her  father ;  am  I  not  ?  " 

**  You  have  proved  it." 

^  Well,  then.  However,  if  you  do  find  her,  as  I 
pray  to  God  you  may,  I  claim  the  second  kiss,  mind 
that :  not  for  mvself,  though ;  for  my  poor  Arthur, 
that  lies  on  a  sick-bed  for  her." 

General  Rolleston  assented  to  that  in  a  broken 
voice.    He  could  hardly  speak. 

And  so  they  parted :  and  that  sad  parent  went 
out  to  the  Pacinc. 

To  him  it  was  indeed  a  sad  and  gloomy  voyage : 
and  the  hope  with  which  he  went  on  board  oozed 
gradually  away  as  the  ship  traversed  the  vast  tracks 
of  ocean.  One  immensity  of  water  to  be  passed 
before  that  other  immensity  could  be  reached,  on 
whose  vast,  uniform,  surface  the  search  was  to  be  made. 

To  abridge  this  gloomy  and  monotonous  part  ot 
our  tale,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  endured  two  months 
of  water  and  infinity  ere  the  vessel,  fast  as  she  was, 
reached  Valparaiso.  Their  progress,  however,  had 
been  more  than  once  interrupted  to  carry  out  Ward- 
law's  instructions.  The  poor  General  himself  had 
but  one  idea ;  to  go  and  search  the  Pacific  with  his 
own  eyes ;  but  Wardlaw,  more  experienced,  directed 
him  to  overhaul  every  whaler  and  coasting  vessel 
he  could,  and  deliver  printed  notices;  telhng  the 
sad  story,  and  ofiering  a  reward  for  any  positive  in- 
formation, good  or  bad,  that  should  be  brought  in  to 
his  agent  at  Valparaiso.  Acting  on  these  instruc* 
tions  they  had  overhauled  two  or  three  coasting  ves- 
sels as  they  steamed  up  from  the  Horn.  They  now 
placarded  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  put  the  notices 
on  board  all  vessels  bound  westward ;  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Springbok  spoke  to  the  skippers  in  the 
port.  But  they  all  shook  their  heads,  and  could 
hardly  be  got  to  give  their  minds  seriously  to  the 
inquiry  when  they  heard  in  what  water  the  cutter 
was  last  seen,  and  on  what  course. 


»b 


MfUVLi    rLiAI. 


One  old  skipper  said,  "Look  on  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific ;  but 
the  sooner  you  look  there  the  less  time  you  will 
lose.- 

From  Valparaiso  they  ran  to  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  indeed  seemed  the  likeliest  place ;  if  she  was 
alive. 

When  the  larger  island  of  that  group,  the  island 
dear  alike  to  you  who  read,  and  to  us  who  write, 
this  tale,  came  in  sight,  the  father's  heart  began  to 
beat  higher. 

The  ship  anchored  and  took  in  coal,  which  was 
furnished  at  a  wickedly  high  price  by  Mr.  Joshua  Ful- 
lalove,  who  had  virtually  purchased  the  island  from 
Chili,  having  got  it  on  lease  for  longer  than  the 
earth  itself  is  to  last,  we  hear. 

And  now  RoUeston  found  the  value  of  Wardlaw's 
loan ;  it  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  search  through 
the  whole  group  of  islands ;  and  he  did  hear  at  last 
of  three  persons,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Masa 
Fuero;  one  of  them  a  female.  He  followed  this 
up  and  at  last  discovered  the  parties.  He  found 
them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  woman  smoking  a 
pipe. 

After  this  bitter  disappointment  he  went  back  to 
the  ship,  and  she  was  to  weigh  her  anchor  next 
morning. 

But  while  General  Rolleston  was  at  Masa  Fuero, 
a  small  coasting  vessel  had  come  in,  and  brought  a 
strange  report  at  second-hand,  that  in  some  degree 
unsettled  Captain  Moreland's  mind;  and,  being 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle,  set  the  ship's  com- 
pany in  a  ferment. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

Hazel  had  risen  an  hour  before  dawn  for 
reasons  well  known  to  himself.  He  put  on  his 
worst  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt,  his  little  bass 
round  his  neck,  and  took  his  bundle  of  rushes  in  his 
hand.  He  also  provided  himself  with  some  pieces 
of  raw  fish  and  fresh  oyster ;  and,  thus  equipped, 
went  up  through  Terrapin  Wood,  and  got  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lagoons  before  daybreak. 

There  was  a  heavy  steam  on  the  water,  and 
nothing  else  to  be  seen.  He  put  the  hoop  over  his 
head,  and  walked  into  the  water,  not  without  an 
internal  shudder,  it  looked  so  cold. 

But  instead  of  that,  it  was  very  warm,  unac- 
countably warm.  He  walked  in  up  to  his  middle, 
and  tied  his  iron  hoop  t/o  his  belt,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  sinking  too  deep.  This  done,  he  waited  motion- 
less, and  seemed  a  little  bed  of  rushes.  The  sun 
rose,  and  the  steam  mdually  cleared  away,  and 
Hazel,  peering  through  a  hole  or  two  he  had  made 
expressly  in  his  bed  of  rushes,  saw  several  ducks 
floating  about,  and  one  in  particular,  all  purple, 
without  a  speck  but  his  amber  eye.  He  contrived 
to  detach  a  piece  of  fish,  that  soon  floated  to  the 
surface  near  him.  But  no  duck  moved  towards 
it  He  tried  another,  and  another;  then  a  mal- 
lard he  had  not  observed  swam  up  from  behind 
him,  and  was  soon  busy  pecking  at  it  within  a 
yard  of  him.  His  heart  beat ;  he  glided  slowly 
and  cautiously  forward  till  the  bird  was  close  to  the 
rushes. 

Hazel  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  utmost 
care,  caught  hold  of  the  bird*8  feet,  and  dragged 
him  sharply  under  the  water,  and  brought  him  up 
within  the  circle  of  the  rushes.     He  quacked  and  | 


straggled.    Hazel  soused  .bioi  under  diredlj,iBA 
so  a  uenched  the  sound ;  then  he  glided  skndj  to 
the  bank,  so  slowly  that  the  rushes  merely  seemfld    | 
to  drift  ashore.    This  he  did  not  to  create  suspdoi,  j 
and  so  spoil  the  next  attempt.     As  he  glided,  be  | 
gave  his  duck  air  every  now  and  then,  and  soon 
got  on  terra  firma.    By  this  time  he  had  tanght  the 
duck  not  to  quack,  or  he  woidd  get  soused  lad 
held  under.     He  now  took  the  long  gut-end  sid 
tied  it  tight  round  the  bird's  leg,  and  so  fastest 
the  bag  to  him.    Even  while  he  was  effecting  tbi^ 
a  posse  of  ducks  rose  at  the  west  end  <^  the  mink, 
and  took  their  flight  from  the  island.     As  tfaej 
passed.  Hazel  threw  his  captive  up  in  the  air;  aid 
such  was  the  force  of  example,  siided,  perhm,  by 
the  fnght  the  captive  had  receired,  that  Hudi 
bird  instantly  joined  these  travellers,  rose  with  then 
into  the  high  currents,  and  away,  bearing  the  nein 
eastward  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,     'ften  Hud 
returned  to  the  pool,  and  twice  more  he  wis  n 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  bird,  and  launch  him  into 
space. 

So  hard  is  it  to  measure  the  wit  of  man,  and  to 
define  his  resources.  The  problem  was  solved ;  de 
aerial  messengers  were  on  the  win^,  diffusing  over 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  water  the  intelligence  that 
an  English  lady  had  been  wrecked  on  an  nnknown 
island,  in  longitude  103  deg.  30  min.,  and  betweea 
the  82d  and  25th  parallels  of  south  latitude;  and 
calling  good  men  and  ships  to  her  rescue  for  the 
love  of  r 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

And  now  for  the  strange  report  that  landed  at 
Juan  Fernandez  while  General  Rolleston  vat 
searching  Masa  Fuero. 

The  coaster  who  brought  it  ashore  had  been  is 
company  at  Valparaiso,  with  a  whaler  from  Nan- 
tucket, who  told  him  he  had  &llen  in  with  a  Dutch 
whaler  out  at  sea,  and  distressed  for  water  t  he  had 
supplied  the  said  Dutchnuin,  who  had  thanked  bim, 
and  given  him  a  runlet  of  Hollands,  and  had  told 
him  in  conversation  that  he  had  seen  land  and  a 
river  reflected  on  the  sky,  in  waters  where  no  laad 
was  marked  in  the  chart ;  namely,  somewhere  be- 
tween Juan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  Island ;  and 
that,  believing  this  to  be  the  reflecUon  of  a  part  fi 
some  island  near  at  hand,  and  his  water  being  k)V| 
though  not  at  that  time  run  out,  he  had  gone  con* 
siderably  out  of  his  course  in  hopes  of  finding  this 
watered  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  it.  Kever- 
theless,  as  his  grandfather,  who  had  &en  sixty  yens 
at  sea,  and  logged  many  wonderful  things,  had  toU 
him  the  sky  hiul  been  known  to  reflect  both  ships 
and  land  at  a  great  distance,  he  fully  believed  thers 
was  an  island  somewhere  in  that  longitude,  not 
down  on  any  chart :  an  island  wooded  and  inr 
tered. 

This  tale  soon  boarded  the  Springbok,  and  was 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle.    It  came  to  Cap- 
tain Moreland's  ears,  and  he  examine^  the  skipper 
of  the  coasting-^mack.    But  this  examination  elicit- 
ed nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  the  skipper  had  the 
tale  only  at  third  hand.     Captain  Moreland,  how     ^ 
ever,  communicated  it  to  Greneral  Rollestou  on  bit   4 
arrival,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it^Nyth  .  / 
while  to  deviate  from  their  instructions  upon  infM 
mation  of  such   a  character.     Rolleston  shook  hH 
head.    <*  An  island  reflected  in  the  sky  I  * 
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^'No,  nr:  a  pordon  of  an  island  contuning  a 

**  It  18  clearly  a  fable,"  said  BoUeeton,  with  a 
Bigh. 

"  What  is  a  fable,  General  ?  *• 

•*  That  the  sky  can  reflect  terrestrial  objects." 

"  O,  there  I  can't  go  with  yon.  The  phenomenon 
18  rare,  but  it  is  weU  estabhshed.  I  never  saw  it 
myself,  but  I  have  come  across  those  that  have. 
Suppose  we  catechise  the  forecastle.  Hyl  Fok'- 
•el!" 

"Sir!" 

"  Send  a  man  aft :  the  oldest  seaman  aboard." 

••  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

There  was  some  little  delay:  and  then  a  sailor 
of  about  sixty  slouched  afl,  made  a  sea  scrape,  and, 
removing  his  cap  entirely,  awaited  the  captain's 
commands. 

^*  My  man,"  said  the  captain,  **  I  want  you  to  an- 
swer a  question.  Do  you  believe  land  and  ships 
have  ever  been  seen  in  the  sky,  reflected  ?  " 

"  A  many  good  seamen  holds  to  that,  sir,"  said 
the  sailor,  cautiously. 

*'  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  seamen  before  the 
mast  ?  Come,  tell  us.  Jack  's  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter in  these  matters." 

"  Could  n't  say  for  boys  and  lubbers,  sir.  But  I 
never  met  a  full-grown  seaman  as  denied  that  there. 
Sartainly  few  has  seen  it :  but  all  of  'em  has  seen 
them  as  has  seen  it ;  ships,  and  land,  too ;  but  most- 
ly ships.  Hows'ever,  I  had  a  messmate  once  as  was 
sailing  past  a  rock  they  call  Ailsa  Craig,  and  saw  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  marching  in  the  sEy.  Logged 
it,  did  the  mate ;  and  them  soldiers  was  a  march- 
ing between  two  towns  in  Ireland  at  that  very 
time." 

*'*'  There,  you  see,  Genenil,"  said  Captain  More^ 
land. 

"  But  this  is  all  second-hand,"  said  General 
Bolleston,  with  a  sigh  ;  **  and  I  have  learned  how 
everything  gets  distorted  in  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other." 

*^  Ah,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  can't  help  that ;  the 
thing  is  rare.  I  never  saw  it  for  one ;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  never  saw  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind, 

"  Ha'n't  I ! "  said  Isaac,  grimly.  Then,  with  sud- 
den, and  not  very  reasonable,  beat, "  D my  eyes 

and  limbs  if  I  ha'n't  seen  the  Peak  o'  Tenerifi*e  in 
the  sky  topsy-turvy,  and  as  plain  as  I  see  that  there 
cloud  there  "  ^pointing  upwards), 

"Come,"  said  Moreland;  "«" 
to  it.    Tell  us  all  about  that' 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  don't  care  to 
lam  them  as  laughs  at  everything  they  ha'n't  seen  in 
maybe  a  dozen  voyages  at  most ;  but  you  know  me, 
ana  I  knows  you ;  though  you  command  the  ship, 
and  I  work  before  the  mast.  No«r  I  axes  you,  sir, 
should  you  say  Isaac  Aiken  was  the  man  to  take  a 
sogar-loaf,  or  a  cocked  hat,  for  the  Peak  o'  Tene- 
riffe?  ' 

"  As  likely  as  I  am  myself,  Isaac." 

"No  commander  can  say  fairer  nor  that,"  said 

I»iac,  with  dignity.     **  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  '11 

tell  ye  the  truth,  and  no  lie:  We  was  bound  for 

TenerifTe  with  a  fair  wind,  though  not  so  much  of  it 

i   as  we  wanted,  by  reason  she  was  a  good  sea-boat, 

/  but  broid  in  the  bows.     The  Peak  hove  in  si^ht  in 

i'  the  sky  and  all  the  glasses  was  at  her.     She  lay  a 

\ 


*now  we  are 


getting 


point  or  two  on  our  weather-quarter  like,  full  two 
hours,  and  then  she  just  melted  away  Hke  a  lump  o' 
sugar.  We  kept  on  our  course  a  day  and  a  half, 
and,  at  last,  we  sighted  the  real  Peak,  and  anchored 
off  the  port;  whereby,  when  we  saw  Teneriffe 
Peak  in  the  skv  to  winnard,  she  lay  a  hundred 
leagues  to  looard,  s'  help  me  God  I " 

"That  is  wonderful,"  said  General  Bolles- 
ton. 

"That  will  do,  Isaac,"  said  the  captain.  "Mr. 
Butt,  double  his  grog  for  a  week,  for  having  seen 
more  than  I  have." 

The  captain  and  General  Bolleston  had  a  long 
discussion  ;  but  the  result  was,  they  determined  to 
go  to  Easter  Island  first,  for  General  Bolleston  was 
a  soldier,  and  had  learned  to  obey  as  well  as  com- 
mand. He  saw  no  sufficient  ground  for  deviating 
from  Wardlaw's  positive  instructions. 

This  decision  soon  became  known  throughout  the 
ship ;  and  she  was  to  weigh  anchor  at  1 1  a.h.  next 
day,  by  high  water. 

At  eight  next  morning,  Captain  Moreland  and 
General  Bolleston  being  on  deck,  one  of  the  ship's 
boys,  a  regular  pet,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes, 
comes  up  to  the  gentlemen,  takes  off  his  cap,  and, 
panting  audibly  at  his  own  audacity,  shoves  a  paper 
mto  General  KoUeston's  hand,  and  scuds  away  for 
his  life. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  the  captain,  sternly. 

The  high-bred  soldier  handed  the  paper  to  him 
unopened. 

Tne  captain  opened  it,  looked  a  little  vexed, 
but  more  amused,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Gen- 
eral. 

It  was  a  Bound  Bobix. 

Bound  Bobins  are  not  ingratift^^ng  as  a  rule. 
But  this  one  came  from  some  rough  but  honest  fcl^ 
lows,  who  had  already  shown  that  kindliness  and 
tact  may  reside  in  a  coarse  envelope.  The  sailors 
of  the  Springbok,  when  they  first  boarded  her  in 
the  Thames,  looked  on  themselves  as  men  bound  on 
an  empty  cruise ;  and  nothing  but  the  pay,  which 
was  five  shillings  per  month  am>ve  the  average,  rec- 
onciled them  to  it ;  for  a  sailor  does  not  like  going 
to  sea  for  nothing,  any  more  than  a  true  sportsman 
likes  to  ride  to  hounds  that  are  hunting  a  red  her- 
ring trailed. 

But  the  sight  of  the  General  had  touched  them 
afar  off.  His  gray  hair  and  pale  face,  seen  as  he 
rowed  out  of  rlymouth  Harbor,  had  sent  them  to 
the  yards  by  a  gallant  impulse ;  and  all  through  the 
voyage  the  game  had  been  to  put  on  an  air  of  alac- 
rity and  hope,  whenever  they  passed  the  General  or 
came  under  his  eye. 

If  hypocrisy  is  always  a  crime,  this  was  a  very 
criminal  ship ;  for  the  men,  and  even  the  boys,  were 
hypocrites,  who,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  daughter 
was  dead  at  sea  montM  ago,  did,  nevertheless,  make 
up  their  faces  to  encourage  the  father  into  thinking 
she  was  alive,  and  be  was  going  to  find  her.  But 
people  who  pursue  this  game  too  long,  and  keep  up 
the  hopes  of  another,  get  infected  at  last  themselves ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Springbok  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso infected  with  a  little  hope.  Then  came  the 
Dutchman's  tale,  and  the  discussion,  which  ended 
adversely  to  their  views ;  and  this  elicited  the  cir- 
cular we  have  now  the  honor  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 
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IVe  who  sign 
About  this  line^ 
hope  none  offence  and  mean  none. 


J 


M^ 


>X 


^>        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  /j/tf /mT  is  out  of  her  course.        .  ^ 
^  Such  of  us  as  can  be  spared  are  ready  and  \ 
wUiing  to  take  the  old  cutter,  that  lies  for  sale, 


to 


Easter  Island  if  needs  be;    but  to  waste  the 


y^yy^/iyj-     steamer  it  is  a  PUy.     We  are  aU  agreed  the  Dutch    j^^ 
skipper  saw   land  and  water  aloft   sailing  between 
Juan   Fernandez   and  Norfolk   Isle,  and  what  a 
Dutchman  can  see  on  the  sky  we  think  an  Eng- 
•qO^     Ushman  can  find  it  in  the  sea,   God  willing. 

9ih0\^  ^^^^y  ^^  f^^y  ^^^  ^^  Captain  to 

^        \  follffUf  the  Dutchmaris  course  with  a 

good  heart  and  a  willing  crew. 
And  so  say  we 
Whose  names  here  be. 


fem^ 


^sa^ 


Iveiieral  Kolleston  and  Captain  Moreland  returned 
to  the  cabin  und  discussed  this  document  They 
came  on  deck  again,  and  the  men  were  piped  afi 
General  Rolleston  touched  his  cap,  and  with  the 
Bound  llobin  in  his  hand,  addressed  them  thus :  — 

**  My  men,  I  thank  you  for  taking  my  trouble  to 
heart  as  you  do.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  return  to 
send  any  of  you  to  £aster  Island  in  that  cutter :  for 
she  is  not  seaworthy:  so  the  captain  tells  me.  I 
will  not  consent  to  throw  away  your  lives  in  trying 
to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  me:  but,  as  to  the 
Dutchman's  story,  about  an  unknown  island,  our 
japtain  seems  to  think  that  is  possible ;  and  you  tell 
us  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Well,  then,  I  give 
up  my  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  yours.  Yes,  we 
wdl  go  westwara  with  a  good  heart  (he  sighed),  and 
a  willing  crew." 

The  men  cheered.  The  boatswain  piped;  the 
anchor  was  heaved,  and  the  Springbok  went  out  on 
a  course  that  bade  fair  to  carry  her  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Grodsend  Island. 

She  ran  fast.  On  the  second  day,  some  ducks 
passed  over  her  head,  one  of  which  was  observed  Co 
Dave  something  attached  to  its  leg. 


She  passed  within  sixty  miles  of  Mount  Look-dot ; 
but  never  saw  Godsend  Island :  and  oo  pursued  ba 
way  to  the  Society  Islands;  sent  out  her  boats i 
made  every  inquiry  around  about  the  islands,  bst 
with  no  success ;  and,  at  last,  after  loaine  a  coapl^ 
of  months  there,  brought  the  heart-mck  &tba 
back  on  much  the  same  course,  but  rather  non 
northerly. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Hazkl  returned  homewards  in  a  glow  of  triiiiiP^ 
and  for  once  felt  disposed  to  brag  to  Helen  of  bb 
victory,  —  a  victory  by  which  she  was  to  profit;  M* 
he. 

They  met  in  the  wood;  for  she  had  tracked 
him  by  his  footsteps.  She  seemed  pale  and  dii- 
turbed,  and  speedily  interrupted  his  exclamations  ot 
triumph  by  one  of  delight,  which  was  soon,  however, 
followed  by  one  of  distress. 

**  O,  look  at  you  I "  she  said.  "  Ton  have  been  in 
the  water :  it  is  wicked ;  wicked.** 

**  But  I  have  solved  the  problem  I  caught  three 
ducks  one  after  the  other,  and  tied  the  intelligsBOd 
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0  their  legs:  they  are  at  this  moment  careering 
»ver  the  ocean,  with  our  story  and  oar  longitude, 
ind  a  ^uess  at  our  latitude.     Urown  me  with  bays." 

•*  With  foolscap,  more  likely,"  said  Helen  ;  **  only 
list  setting  well  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  to  go  and 
itana  in  water  up  to  the  middle." 

**  Why,  you  don't  listen  to  me  I "  cried  Hazel,  in 
kmazement  "I  tdl  you  I  have  solved  the  prob- 
em. 

*^  It  is  you  that  don't  listen  to  common  sense,"  re- 
tried Helen.  "  If  you  go  and  make  yourself  ill,  all 
:he  problems  in  the  world  will  not  compensate  me. 
A.ncl  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  not  very  kind  of  you 
so  run  off  so  without  warning :  why  give  me  hours 
yf  anxiety  for  want  of  a  word  ?  But  there,  it  is 
oseless  to  argue  with  a  boy :  yes,  sir,  a  boy.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  too  easy  with  you  of  late.  One 
indulges  sick  children,  nat  then  they  must  not 
slip  away  and  stand  in  the  water,  or  there  is  an  end 
of  indulgence  ;  and  one  is  driven  to  severity.  You 
must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Go  home  this 
Knoment,  sir,  and  change  your  clothes;  and  don't 
you  presume  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  nurse 
you  have  offended,  till  there's  not  a  wet  thread 
about  vou." 

And  so  she  ordered  him  off.  The  inventor  in  his 
moment  of  victory  slunk  away  crestfallen  to  change 
his  clothes. 

So  far  Helen  Rolleeton  was  a  type  of  her  sex  in 
its  treatment  of  inventors.  At  breakfast  she  became 
a  brilliant  exception.  The  moment  she  saw  Hazel 
Beated  by  her  fire  in  dry  clothes  she  changed  her 
key,  and  made  him  relate  the  whole  business,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  and  sympathy. 

*'  But,"  said  she,  *^  I  do  ask  vou  not  to  repeat  this 
exploit  too  often ;  now,  don't  do  it  again  for  a  fort- 
night. The  island  will  not  run  away.  Ducks  come 
aud  go  every  day,  and  your  health  is  very,  very 
precious." 

He  colored  with  pleasure,  and  made  the  promise 
at  once.  But,  during  this  fortnight,  events  occurred. 
In  the  first  place,  he  improved  his  invention.  He 
remembered  how  a  duck,  over-weighted  by  a  crab, 
which  was  fast  to  her  leg,  had  come  on  board  the 
boat.  Memory  dwelling  on  this,  and  invention  di- 
gesting it,  he  resolved  to  weight  his  next  batch  of 
ducks ;  for  he  argued  thus :  **  Probably  our  ducks 
go  straight  from  this  to  the  great  American  Conti- 
nent. Then  it  may  be  long  ere  one  of  them  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  man ;  and  perhaps  that  man  will 
not  know  English.  But,  if  I  could  impede  the  flight 
of  my  ducks,  they  might  alight  on  ships :  and  three 
ships  out  of  four  know  English." 

Accordingly,  he  now  inserted  stones  of  various 
sizes  into  the  little  bags.  It  was  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation :  the  problem  was  to  weight  the  birds  iust 
so  much  that  they  might  be  able  to  fly  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  or  about  half  as  far  as  their  unen- 
cumbered companions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred that  would  have  made  a  vain  man,  or  indeed 
most  men,  fling  the  whole  thing  away.  Helen  and 
he  came  to  a  rupture.  It  began  by  her  fault,  and 
continued  by  his.  She  did  not  choose  to  know  her 
own  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  secret  warning  from  her 
better  judgment,  she  was  driven  bv  curiosity  or  by 
tho  unhappy  restlessness  to  which  her  sex  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  at  odd  times,  to  sound  Hazel  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  epigram  that  rankled  in  her. 
And  she  did  it  in  the  most  feminine  way,  that  is  to 

1  lay,  in  the  least  direct:   whereas  the  safest  way 


would  have  been  to  grasp  the  nettle,  if  she  oould 
not  let  it  alone. 

Said  she  one  day,  quietly,  though  with  a  deep 
blush:  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw?" 

Hazel  gave  a  shiver,  and  said  ^^I  do." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thincc  about  him  ?  " 

"Idof"  ^" 

"  Nothing  to  his  discredit,  I  am  sure." 

**If  you  are  sure,  why  ask  me  ?  Do  I  ever  men- 
tion his  name?" 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  sometimes,  without  intending  it" 

"You  are  mistaken:  he  is  in  your  thought^  no 
doubt;  but  not  in  mine." 

"  Ought  I  to  forget  people  entirely,  and  what  I 
owe  them?" 

"  That  is  a  question  1  decline  to  go  into." 

"  How  harshly  you  speak  to  me  ?  Is  that  fair  ? 
Ton  know  my  engagement,  and  that  honor  and 
duty  dn^  me  to  England;  yet  I  am  happy  here. 
You,  who  are  so  good  and  strong,  might  pity  me  at 
least ;  for  I  am  torn  this  way  and  that : "  and  here 
the  voice  ceased,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  I  do  pity  you,"  said  Hazel :  "  I  must  pity  any 
one  who  is  obliged  to  mention  honor  and  duty  in 
the  same  breath  as  Arthur  Wardlaw." 

At  this  time  Helen  drew  back,  offended  bitterly. 
*•  TViat  pity  I  reject  and  scorn,"  said  she.  "  No,  I 
plighted  my  faith  with  mv  eyes  open,  and  to  a 
worthy  object.  I  never  knew  him  blacken  any 
person  who  was  not  there  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
that  is  a  very  worthy  trait,  in  my  opinion.  The 
absent  are  like  children ;  they  are  helpless  to  defend 
themselves." 

Hazel  racked  with  jealousy,  and  irritated  at  this 
galling  comparison,  lost  hb  temper  for  once,  and 
said  those  wno  lay  traps  must  not  complain  if  others 
fall  into  them. 

"  Traps !    Who  lay  them  ?  " 

"You  did.  Miss  RoUeston.  Did  I  ever  conde- 
scend to  mention  that  man's  name  since  we  have  been 
on  the  island  ?    It  is  you  make  me  talk  of  him." 

"  Condescend  ?  " 

"That  is  the  word.  Nor  will  I  ever  deign  to 
mention  him  again.  If  my  love  had  touched  vour 
heart,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  mention  him, 
for  then  I  should  have  been  bound  to  tell  you  a 
story  in  which  he  is  mixed,  my  own  miserable  story, 
—  my  blood  boils  against  the  human  race  when  I 
think  of  it  But  no,  I  see  I  am  nothing  to  you ; 
and  I  will  be  silent" 

"  It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  replied 
Helen,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  tell  me  your  story, 
and  you  will  see  whether  you  are  nothing  to  me." 

"  Not  one  word  of  it,"  said  Hazel,  slowly,  "  until 
you  have  forgotten  that  man  exists." 

"  Oh  I  thank  you,  sir,  this  is  plain  speaking.  I 
am  to  forget  honor  and  plightea  faith;  and  then 
you  will  trust  me  with  your  secrets,  when  I  have 
shown  myself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
Keep  your  secrets,  and  I  '11  try  and  keep  faith ;  ay, 
and  I  shall  keep  it,  too,  as  long  as  there  *s  life  in  my 
body." 

"  Can't  you  keep  faith  without  torturing  me,  who 
love  you  ?  " 

Helen's  bosom  began  to  heave  at  this,  but  she 
fought  bravely.  "Dave  me  less,  and  respect  me 
more,"  said  she,  panting;  "you  affront  me,  you 
frighten  me.  I  looked  on  you  as  a  brother,  a  dear 
brother.  But  now  I  am  afiraid  of  yon  —  I  am 
afraid  —  " 

He  was  so  injudicious  as  to  interrupt  her,  instead 
of  giving  her  time  to  contradict  herself    "  You 
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have  nothing  to  fear,"  laid  be ;  ^  keep  this  side  of 
the  island,  and  I  '11  live  on  the  other,  rather  than 
hear  the  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw.** 

Helen's  courage  failed  her  at  that  spirited  propo- 
sal, and  she  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  turned  her 
back  haughtily,  and  went  away  from  him,  only 
when  she  haa  got  a  little  way  her  proud  head 
drooped,  and  she  went  crying. 

A  coolness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  neither 
of  them  knew  how  to  end  it  Hazel  saw  no  way  to 
serve  her  now,  except  by  dy'ins  weighted  ducks; 
and  he  gave  his  mind  so  to  this  that  one  day  he  told 
her  he  had  twenty-seven  ducks  in  the  air,  all 
charged,  and  two  thirds  of  them  weighted.  He 
thought  that  must  please  her  now.  To  his  surprise 
and  annoyance,  she  received  the  intelligence  coldly, 
and  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  cruel  to  the 
birds. 

Hazel  colored  with  mortification  at  his  great  act 
of  self-denial  being  so  received. 

He  said,  "  I  don*t  think  my  worst  enemy  can  say 
1  am  wantonly  cruel  to  God's  creatures." 

Helen  threw  in,  deftly,  **  And  I  am  not  your 
worst  enemy." 

"  But  what  otlier  way  is  there  to  liberate  you  from 
this  island,  where  you  have  nobody  to  speak  to  but 
me?  Well,  selfishness  is  the  best  course.  Think 
only  of  others,  and  you  are  sure  not  to  please 
them." 

**  If  you  want  to  please  people,  you  must  be^n 
by  understanding  tnem,"  said  the  lady,  not  ill- 
naturedly. 

"  But  if  they  don't  understand  themselves  ?  " 

**  Then  pity  them ;  you  can,  for  you  are  a  man." 

"What  hurts  me,"  said  Hazel,  **  is  that  you  really 
seem  to  think  I  fly  these  ducks  for  my  pleasure. 
Why,  if  I  had  my  wish,  you  and  I  should  never 
leave  this  island,  nor  any  other  person  set  a  foot  on 
it.     I  am  frank,  you  see." 

"  Rather  too  frank." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  since  I  do  my  duty  all  the 
same,  and  fly  the  ducks?  But  sometimes  I  do 
yearn  for  a  word  of  praise  for  it;  and  that  word 
never  comes." 

"  It  is  a  praiseworthy  act,"  said  Helen,  but  so  icily 
that  it  is  a  wonder  he  ever  flew  another  duck  after 
that. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
sought  his  heart ;  ^*  you  read  me  a  sharp  but  whole- 
some lesson,  that  we  should  do  our  duty  for  our 
duty's  sake.  And  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  my  duty 
to  liberate  you  and  restore  you  to  those  you  —  I  '11 
fly  three  ducks  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  two." 

"It  is  not  done  by  my  advice,"  said  Helen. 
•*  You  will  certainly  mak3  yourself  ill." 

"  O,  that  is  all  nonsense !"  said  Hazel. 

"  You  are  rude  to  me,"  said  Helen,  "  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  deserve  it" 

"Rude,  am  I?  Then  I'll  say  no  more,"  said 
Hazel,  half  humbly,  half  doggedly. 

His  parchment  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  driven 
to  another  expedient  He  obtained  alcohol  by  dis- 
tillation from  rum,  and  having  found  dragon's  blood 
in  its  pure  state,  little  ruby  drops,  made  a  deep  red 
varnisn  that  defied  water ;  he  got  slips  of  bark, 
white  inside,  cut  his  inscription  deep  on  the  inner 
side,  and  filled  the  incised  letters  with  this  red 
varnish.  He  had  forty-eight  ducks  in  the  air,  and 
was  rising  before  daybreak  to  cateh  another  couple, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  right  hip  and 
knee,  and  found  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  he  gave  in 


that  morning,  and  kept  ab<mt  the  premisea  Balk 
^t  worse,  and  he  had  hardly  any  use  m  bis  li^ 
side,  fix>m  the  waist  downwards,  and  was  is  pot 
pain. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  pain  and  loss  of  pom 
increased,  and  re^sted  all  his  remedies ;  there  wi 
no  fever  to  speak  of;  but  Nature  was  grimly  revea^ 
mat  herself  for  many  a  gentler  warning  n^^kcsi 
Wnen  he  realized  his  condition,  he  was  temUjoi 
up,  and  sat  on  the  sand  with  his  head  in  bis  hak 
for  nearly  two  hours.  But,  afler  that  period  dh 
spondency,  he  eot  up,  took  his  boat-hook,  and  mi 
it  as  a  staff,  hobbled  to  his  arsenal,  and  set  to  lok 

Amongst  his  materials  was  a  young  tree  heM 
pulled  up ;  the  roots  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  tta 
He  just  sawed  ofi*  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  fks 
proceeded  to  shorten  the  stem. 

But  meantime,  Helen,  who  had  always  a  maA 
eye  on  him  and  his  movements,  had  seen  therein 
something  wrong,  and  came  timidly  and  asked  iht 
was  the  matter. 

**  Nothing,"  said  he,  dcjggedly. 

^  Then  why  did  you  sit  so  long  on  the  sand  ?  1 
never  saw  you  like  that" 

"  I  was  ruminating." 

^  What  upon  ?    Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  sik.' 

**  On  the  arrogance  and  folly  of  men ;  they  ^ 
tempt  more  than  they  can  do,  and  despise  the  pettT 
prudence  and  common-sense  of  women,  and  smut  for 
It ;  as  I  am  smarting  now  for  being  wiser  than  yoo." 

"  O ! "  said  H^len ;  *'  why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  asd 
what  is  that  you  have  made?  It  looks  like^O 
dear!" 

**  It  is  acruteh,"  said  Hazel,  with  forced  calmaBs; 
"  and  I  am  a  cripple." 

Helen  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  tremUing' 

Hazel  lost  his  self-control  for  a  moment  and  oied 
out  in  a  voice  of  agony,  **  A  useless  cripple.  I  «>k 
I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  way." 

Then,  ashamed  of  having  given  way  before  kr, 
he  seized  his  cruteh,  placed  the  crook  under  his  sb» 
and  turned  sullenly  away  from  her. 

Four  steps  he  took  with  his  cruteh. 

She  caught  him  with  two  movements  of  ber.sop 
pie  and  vigorous  frame. 

She  just  laid  her  leil  hand  gently  on  his  shoalder, 
and  with  her  right  she  stole  the  cruteh  softly  iw*j^ 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  sand.  She  took  bis  v^ 
hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  like  a  subject  pajii^ 
homage  to  her  sovereign ;  and  then  she  pat  ho. 
strong  arm  under  his  shoulder,  still  holding  hb  lisht 
hand  m  hers,  and  looked  in  his  face.  ^  No  woooen 
crutches  when  I  am  by,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voiflBi 
full  of  devotion. 

He  stood  surprised,  and  his  eyes  besan  to  fill 

**  Come,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  music.  ABd,tfasi 
aided,  he  went  with  her  to  her  cavern.  As  they 
went  she  asked  him  tenderly  where  tbe  p^n  was. 

"  It  was  in  my  hip  and  knee,"  he  said  :  **  bat  now 
it  is  nowhere ;  for  joy  has  come  back  to  my  heaH.' 

^*  And  to  mine  too,"  said  Helen ;  **  except  for  this." 

The  quarrel  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  under  this  ca- 
lamity. There  was  no  formal  reconciliation  ;  nodi** 
cussion ;  and  this  was  tbe  wisest  course :  for  the  no* 
happy  situation  remained  unchanged  ;  and  tbe 
friendliest  discuasion  could  only  fan  the  embeis  oi 
discord  and  misery  gently,  instead  of  fiercely. 

The  pair  so  strangely  thrown  together  commenced 
a  new  chapter  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  foJUent 
and  nurse  over  again ;  Hazel,  though  very  Uiiie^bi/ 
too  much  spirit  left  to  accept  that  position.     Batil21 
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lihe  sexes  became  m  a  measure  reyersed, — Helen  the 
fisherman  and  forager,  Hazel  the  cook  and  domestic. 

He  was  as  busy  as  ever,  but  in  a  narrow  circle ; 
he  found  pearl  oysters  near  the  sank  galleon,  and, 
ere  he  haa  been  lame  many  weeks,  he  had  entirely 
lined  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  mother-of-pearl 
0ct  in  cement,  and  close  as  mosaic. 

Every  day  he  passed  an  hour  in  Paradise ;  for  his 
living  crutch  made  him  take  a  little  walk  with  her ; 
her  Hand  held  his;  her  arm  supported  his  shoulder; 
hisr  sweet  face  was  near  his,  full  of  tender  solicitude ; 
tht^v  seemed  to  be  one;  and  spoke  in  whispers  to 
efich  other,  like  thinking  aloud.  The  causes  of  hap- 
|»in«'«8  were  ever  present ;  the  causes  of  unhappiness 
"were  out  of  sight,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approach. 

And  of  the  two,  Helen  was  the  happiest  Before 
a  creature  so  pure  as  this  marries  and  has  children, 
%he  great  maternal  instinct  is  still  there,  but  feeds  on 
'-what  it  can  get,  —  first  a  doll,  and  then  some  help- 
less creature  or  other.  Too  often  she  wastes  her 
heart's  milk  on  something  grown  up,  but  as  selfish  as 
a  child.  Helen  was  more  fortunate  ;  her  child  was 
her  hero«  now  so  lame  that  he  must  lean  on  her  to 
walk.  The  days  passed  by,  and  the  island  was  fast 
becoming  the  world  to  those  two,  and  as  bright  a 
world  as  ever  shone  on  two  mortal  creatures. 

It  was  a  happy  dream. 

What  a  pity  that  dreams  dissolve  so  soon !  This 
had  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  Hazel  was 
getting  better,  though  still  not  well  enough,  or  not 
fool  enou<;h,  to  dismiss  his  live  crutch,  when  one  af- 
ternoon Helen,  who  had  been  up  on  the  heights, 
observed  a  dark  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  towards  the 
west.  There  was  not  another  cloud  visible,  and  the 
air  marvellously  clear;  time,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  before  sunset  She  told  Hazel  about  this 
solitary  cloud,  and  asked  him,  with  some  anxiety,  if 
it  portended  another  storm.  He  told  her  to  be  un- 
der no  alarm,  —  there  were  no  tempests  in  that  lati- 
tade  except  at  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the 
rains,  —  but  he  should  like  to  go  round  the  Point 
and  look  at  her  cloud. 

She  lent  him  her  arm,  and  they  went  round  the 
Point;  and  there  they  siw  a  cloud  entirely  difierent 
from  anything  they  hafl  ever  seen  since  they  were 
on  the  island.  It  was  like  an  enormous  dark  ribbon 
stretched  along  the  sky,  at  some  little  height  above 
the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  length 
It  got  larger  before  their  very  eyes. 

Hazel  started. 

Helen  felt  him  start,  and  asked  him,  with  some 
surprise,  what  was  the  matter. 

**  Cloud  1 "  said  he,  *"  that  is  no  cloud.  That  is 
smoke.*' 

**Si  ^ke!**  echoed  Helen,  becoming  agitated  in 
her  turn. 

^*Yes;  the  breeze  is  northerlv>  and  carries  the 
smoke  nearer  to  us ;  it  is  the  smoke  of  a  steamboat." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Both  were  greatly  moved ;  and  after  one  swift 
glance  Helen  stole  at  him,  neither  looked  at  the 
other.    They  spoke  in  flurried  whispers. 

•*  Can  they  see  the  island  ?  " 

^  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on  how  far  the  boat  is 
Id  windward  of  her  smoke." 

«*  How  shall  we  know  ?  " 

•*lf  she  Mees  the  island,  she  will  make  for  it  that 
noment" 


*'Why?  do  ships  never  pass  an  unknown 
island  ?  * 

*'  Yes.    But  that  steamer  will  not  pass  us." 

"But  why?" 

At  this  question  Hazel  hung  his  head,  and  hit 
lip  cfuiverea.  He  answered  her  at  last  "  Because 
she  is  looking  for  you,^* 

Helen  was  struck  dumb  at  this. 

He  gave  his  reasons.  "  Steamers  never  visit 
these  waters.  Love  has  brought  that  steamer  out ; 
love  that  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Arthur  Ward- 
law  is  on  board  that  ship." 

"  Have  they  seen  us  yet  ?  " 

Hazel  forceid  on  a  kind  of  dogged  fortitude.  He 
said,  **  When  the  smoke  ceases  to  elongate,  you  will 
know  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  they  will 
change  their  course  the  moment  the  man  at  the 
masthead  sees  us." 

"  Oh  I  But  how  do  you  know  they  have  a  man 
at  the  masthead  ?  " 

"  I  know  by  mjrself.  I  should  have  a  man  at  the 
masthead  night  and  day." 

And  now  the  situation  was  beyond  words.  They 
both  watched,  and  watched,  to  see  the  line  of  smoke 


It  continued  to  increase,  and  spread  eastward; 
and  that  proved  the  steamer  was  continuing  her 
course. 

The  sun  drew  close  to  the  horizon. 

"  Thev  don*t  see  us,"  said  Helen,  faintly. 

"No,"  said  Hazel;  "  not  yet." 

"  And  the  sun  is  just  setting.  It  is  all  over." 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  a  moment, 
and  then,  afler  a  sob  or  two,  she  said  almost  cheer- 
fully, "  VVell,  dear  friend,  we  were  happy  till  that 
smoke  came  to  disturb  us:  let  us  try  and  be  as 
happy  now  it  is  gone.  Don't  smile  like  that,  it 
makes  me  shudder." 

"  Did  I  smile  ?  It  must  have  been  at  your  sim- 
plicity in  thinking  we  have  seen  the  last  of  thai 
steamer." 

"  And  so  we  have." 

"  Not  so.  In  three  hours  she  will  be  at  anchor 
in  that  bay." 

"  Why,  what  will  bring  her  ?  " 

"I  shall  bring  her." 

"You?    How?" 

"  By  lighting  my  bonfire." 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Helen  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bonfire.  She 
now  asked  whether  he  was  sure  those  on  board  the 
steamer  could  see  the  bonfire.  Then  Hazel  told 
her  that  it  was  now  of  prodigious  size  and  height 
Some  six  months  before  he  was  crippled  he  had 
added  and  added  to  it 

"That  bonfire,"  said  he,  "will  throw  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  heavens,  that  they  can*t  help  seeing 
on  board  the  steamer.  Then,  as  they  are  not  on  a 
course,  but  on  a  search,  they  will  certainly  run  a 
few  miles  southward  to  see  what  it  is.  They  will 
say  it  is  either  a  beacon  or  a  ship  on  fire ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  will  turn  the  boat's  head  this  way. 
Well,  before  they  have  run  southward  half  a  dozen 
miles,  their  look-out  will  see  the  bonfire,  and  the 
island  in  its  light  Let  us  get  to  the  boat,  my 
hwtfen  are  there. 
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She  lent  him  her  am  to  the  hoat,  and  stood  by 
while  he  made  his  preparaUons.  They  were  very 
tfmple.  He  took  a  pine  torch  and  smeared  it  all 
over  with  pitch;  then  put  his  lucifer-box  in  his 
bosom,  and  took  his  crutch.  His  face  was  drawn 
pitiably,  but  his  closed  lips  betrayed  unshaken  and 
nnshakable  resolution.  He  shouldered  his  crutch, 
and  hobbled  up  as  far  as  the  cavern.  Here  Helen 
interposed. 

**  Don*t  you  go  toiling  up  the  hill,"  said  she. 
*'  Give  me  the  lueifers  and  the  torch,  and  let  me 
Vght  the  beacon.  I  shall  be  there  in  half  the  time 
jou  will." 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  1  *'  said  Haxel,  eagerly, 
BOt  to  say  violently. 

He  wanted  it  done ;  but  it  kiUed  him  to  do  it 
He  then  gave  her  his  instructions. 

**  It  is  as  big  as  a  haystack,"  said  he,  '*  and  as  dry 
as  a  chip ;  and  there  are  eight  bundles  of  straw 
placed  expre8.<«ly.  Light  the  bundles  to  windward 
first,  then  the  others  ;  it  will  soon  be  all  in  a 
bl^ze.*' 

**  Meanwhile, **  s^d  Helen,  ^*  you  prepare  our 
supper.     I  feel  quite  faint  —  for  want  of  it" 

Hazel  assented. 

'*  It  is  the  last  we  shall  — "  he  was  going  to 
say  it  was  the  last  they  would  eat  together ;  but  his 
▼oice  failed  him,  and  he  hobbled  into  the  cavern, 
and  tried  to  smother  his  emotion  in  work.  He 
lighted  the  fire,  and  blew  it  into  a  flame  with  a 
palmetto-leaf,  and  then  he  sat  down  awhile,  very 
sick  at  heart ;  then  he  got  up  and  did  the  cooking, 
sighing  all  the  time ;  and,  just  when  he  was  beprin- 
ning  to  wonder  why  Helen  was  so  long  lightmg 
eight  bundles  of  straw,  she  came  in,  looking  pale. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  said  he. 

^*  Go  and  look,"  said  she.  *'  No,  let  us  have  our 
■upper  first 

Tseither  had  any  appetite:  they  sat  and  kept 
casting  strange  looks  at  one  another. 

To  divert  this  anyhow  Hazel  looked  up  at  the 
roof,  and  said  faintly,  *'  If  I  had  known,  I  would 
have  made  more  haste,  and  set  pearl  there  as  well." 

i*  What  does  that  matter  V  "  said  Helen,  looking 
down. 

**  Not  much,  indeed,"  replied  he,  sadly.  "  I  am 
a  fool  to  utter  such  childish  regrets;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  am  a  mean  selfish  cur  to  have  a  regret 
Cume,  come,  we  can't  eat;  let  us  go  round  the 
Point  and  see  the  waves  reddened  by  the  beacon 
that  gives  you  back  to  the  world  you  were  bom  to 
embellish." 

Helen  said  she  would  go  directly.  And  her 
languid  reply  contrasted  strangely  with  his  excite- 
ment She  played  with  her  supper,  and  wasted 
time  in  a  very  unusual  way,  until  he  told  her  plump 
she  was  not  really  eating,  and  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  he  must  go  and  see  how  the  beacon  was 
burning. 

**  O,  very  well,"  said  she ;  and  they  went  down 
to  the  beach. 

She  took  his  crutch  and  gave  it  to  him.  This 
little  thing  cut  him  to  the  heart  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  accompanied  him  so  far  as  that  with- 
out oiTering  herself  to  be  his  crutch.  He  sighed 
deeply,  as  he  put  the  crutch  under  his  arm ;  but 
he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  only  he  laid  it  all  on 
the  approaching  steamboat 

The  subtle  creature  by  his  side  heard  the  sigh, 
and  smiled  sadly  at  being  misunderstood,  —  but 
what  man  could  understand  her?  They  hardly 
spoke  till  they   reached  the   Point      The  waves  | 


glittered  in  the  moonlight:  there  was  nore&l^ 
on  the  water. 

*»  Why,  what  is  this  ?  -  said  HareL  *  Yotca^ 
have  lighted  the  bonfire  in  eight  pUceB,«iIti 
you." 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  before  hiniii  a 
attitude  of  defiance ;  all  but  her  melting  eye. 

*'  I  have  not  lighted  it  at  all,"  said  sm. 

Hazel  stood  aghast  ^  What  have  I  donet'k 
cried.  **  Duty,  manhood,  everything,  demaaial 
that  I  should  light  that  beacon,  and  f  trusted  ka 
you." 

Helen's  attitude  of  defiance  melted  awtv:  k 
began  to  cower,  and  hid  her  bloabin^  face  is  h« 
hands.  Then  she  looked  np  imploringly.  Ite 
she  uttered  a  wild  and  eloquent  cry,  and  fled  bm 
him  hke  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

That  cloud  was  really  the  smoke  of  the  Sfni* 
bok,  which  had  mounted  into  air  so  thin  tlui  it 
could  rise  no  higher.  The  boat  herself  was  aaiy 
miles  to  the  northward,  returning  full  of  hasj 
hearts  from  a  fruitless  search.  She  came  hick  is  t 
higher  parallel  of  latitude,  intending  aftcrwaitb  Is 
steer  N.W.  to  Easter  Island.  The  life  wai  g"» 
out  of  the  ship ;  the  father  was  deeply  dejected,  la^ 
the  crew  could  no  longer  feign  the  hope  they  ^ 
not  feel.  Having  pursued  the  above  coone  » 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Juan  FerDMB^ 
Greneral  Rolleston  begged  the  captain  to  makes  Wd 
deviation  to  the  S.W;,  and  then  see  if  they  oosW 
find  nothing  there  before  going  to  Easter  Islaod. 

Captain  Moreland  was  very  unwilling  to  ga  * 
the  S.W.,  the  more  so  as  coal  was  getting  ^m^ 
However,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  Gene* 
Rolleston  anything.  There  was  a  northerly  breese. 
He  had  the  fires  put  out,  and,  covering  the  ^p 
with  canvas,  sailed  three  hundred  miles  S.W.  D»t 
found  nothing.  Then  he  took  in  sail,  got  up  «te"» 
again,  and  away  for  Easter  Island.  The  snip  !•» 
so  fast  that  she  had  got  into  latitude  thirty-two  by 
ten  A.M.  next  morning.  .__ 

At  lOh.  15m.  the  dreary  monotony  of  this  <»•■• 
was  broken  by  the  man  at  the  mast-head. 

"  On  deck  there !  ** 

"  Hullo  I  '• 

"  The  schooner  on  our  weather-bow  • " 

•*Well,  whatof  herV 

"  She  has  luffed." 

**Well,  what  o' that?" 

**  She  has  altered  her  course.** 

**  How  many  points  ?  " 

'*  She  was  sailing  S.E.,  and  now  her  bead  « 
N.E." 

**  That  is  curious." 

General  Rolleston,  who  had  come  and  listen^ 
with  a  grain  of  hope,  now  sighed,  and  turned  awty* 

The  captain  explained  kindly  that  the  man  *** 
quite  right  to  draw  his  captain's  attention  to  tb6 
fact  of  a  trading-vessel  altenng  her  course.  "Thert 
is  a  sea-grammar.  General,"  said  he ;  **  and,  when 
one  seaman  sees  another  violate  it,  he  conclo^ 
there  is  some  reason  or  other.  Now,  Jack,  whit 
d*  ye  make  of  her  ?  " 

**  I  can't  make  much  of  her :  she  don't  seem  ^ 
know  her  own  mind,  that  is  all.  At  ten  o'clo'^ 
she  was  bound  for  Valparaiso  or  the  Island.  9^ 
now  she  has  come  about  and  beating  to  windvari^ 

'' Bound  for  Easter  Island  ?" 
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*  I  dunno." 

**.Keep  your  eye  on  liep." 

*«  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Captain  Moreland  told  General  RoUeston  that 
rery  few  ships  went  to  Easter  Island,  which  lies  in 
tL  lovely  climate,  but  is  a  miserable  place  ;  and  he 
was  telling  the  General  that  it  is  inhabited  by  sav- 
Ei^es  of  a  low  order,  who  half  worship  the  relics  of 
maflonry  left  by  their  more  civilized  predecessors, 
vrhen  jfack  hailed  the  deck  again. 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain. 

**  I  think  she  is  bound  for  the  Springbok." 

The  soldier  received  this  conjecture  with  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Ihe  steamboat  headed  N.W.,  right  in  the  wind's 
eye.  Sixteen  miles  off,  at  least,  a  ship  was  sailing 
IS.E.  So  that  fhe  two  courses  might  be  repre- 
sented thus: — 


B 


And  there  hung  in  the  air,  like  a  black  mark  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  fellow,  whose  oracular  voice  came 
down  and  said  B  was  endeavoring  to  intercept  A 

JNevertheless,  time  confirmed  the  conjecture  ;  the 
schooner,  having  made  a  short  board  to  the  N.E., 
eame  about,  and  made  a  long  board  due  west,  which 
was  as  near  as  she  could  lie  to  the  wind.  On  this 
Captain  Moreland  laid  the  steamboat's  head  due 
north.     This  brought  the  vessels  rapidly  together. 

When  they  were  about  two  miles  distant,  the 
stranger  slackened  sail  and  hove  to,  hoisting  stars 
and  stripes  at  her  mizzen.  The  union  jack  went  up 
the  shrouds  of  the  Springbok  directly,  and  she  pur- 
Bued  her  course,  but  gradually  slackened  her  steam. 

General  RoUeston  walked  the  deck  in  great  agi- 
ti^ion,  and  now  indulged  in  wild  hopes,  which  Cap- 
tain Moreland  thought  it  best  to  discourage  at 
tmce. 

'*  Ah,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  dc^'t  you  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  imagine  he  has  come  on  our 
business.  It  is  at  sea  as  it  is  ashore :  if  a  roan  goes 
out  of  his  course  to  speak  to  you,  it  is  for  his  own 
sake,  not  yours.  This  Yankee  has  got  men  sick 
with  scurvy,  and  is  come  for  lime-juice.  Or  his 
water  is  out.     Or — hallo,  savages  aboard." 

It  was  too  true.  The  sehooner  had  a  cargo  of 
savages,  male  and  female;  the  males  were  nearly 
uakS,  but  the  females,  strange  to  say,  were  dressed 
to  the  throat  in  ample  robes,  with  broad  and  flowing 
skirts,  and  had  little  coronets  on  their  heads.  As 
toon  as  the  schooner  hove  to,  the  fiddle  had  struck 
up,  and  the  savages  were  now  dancing  in  parties 
of  four ;  the  men  doing  a  sort  of  monkey  hornpipe 
in  quick  pace,  with  their  hands  nearly  touching  tne 
ground;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  erect  and 
queenly,  swept  about  in  slow  rhythm,  with  most 
g;raceful  and  coquettish  movements  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  and  bewitching  smiles. 

The  steamboat  came  alongside,  but  at  a  certain 
distance,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  collision ;  and  the 
erew  clustered  at  the  side  and  cheered  the  savages 
dancing.  The  poor  General  was  forgotten  at  the 
merry  sight. 

Plresently  a  negro  in  whfte  cotton,  with  a  face 
blacker  than  the  savages,  stepped  forward  and 
hoisted  a  board,  on  which  was  printed  very  large 

AltXTOU 


Having  allowed  this  a  momoit  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  he  reversed  the  board,  and  showed  these 
words,  ako  printed  large,  Thk  Sprinobok  ? 

There  was  a  thrilling  murmur  on  board;  and, 
afler  a  pause  of  surprise,  the  question  was  answered 
by  a  loud  cheer  ana  waving  of  hats. 

The  reply  was  perfectly  understood ;  almost  im- 
mediately a  boat  was  lowered  by  some  novel  ma- 
chinery, and  pulled  towards  the  steamer.  There 
were  two  men  in  it:  the  skipper  and  the  negro. 
The  skipper  came  up  the  side  of  the  Springbok. 
He  was  loosely  dressed  in  some  light  draVcolored 
stufi*  and  a  huge  straw  hat;  a  man  with  a  long 
Puritanical  heiul,  a  nose  inclined  to  be  aquiline, 
a  face  bronzed  by  weather  and  heat,  thin,  resolute 
lips,  and  a  square  chin.  But  for  a  certain  breadth 
between  his  keen  gray  eyes,  which  revealed  more 
intellect  than  Cromweirs  Ironsides  were  encum- 
bered with,  he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  that 
hard-praying,  hardei^hitdng  fraternity.  , 

He  came  on  deck,  just  touched  his  hat,  as  if  tb 
brush  away  a  fly,  and,  removing  an  enormous  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  said,  **  Wal,  and  so  this  is  the 
Springbok.  Spry  little  boat  she  is:  how  many 
knots  can  ye  get  out  of  her  now  ?  Kot  that  I  am 
curious.** 

**  About  twelve  knots." 

**  And  when  the  steam 's  off  the  bile,  how  many 
can  you  sail  ?     Not  that  it  is  my  business." 

**  Eight  or  nine.     What  is  your  business?  " 

**  Huiu !  You  have  been  oxer  some  water  looking 
for  that  gal.     Where  do  ye  hail  from  last  ?  " 

*'  The  Society  Islands.  Did  you  board  me  to  hear 
me  niv  catechism  ?  ** 

**  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your  prying  sort.  Where 
are  ye  bound  for  now  V  " 

*'  I  am  bound  for  Easter  Island." 

**  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  gal  ?  " 

»» No." 

**  And  when  do  ye  ezpec'  to  go  back  to  England 
as  wine  as  ye  came  ?  " 

"  Never  while  the  ship  can  swim,"  cried  Moreland, 
angrily,  to  hide  his  despondency  from  this  stranger. 
**  And  now  it  is  my  turn,  I  think.  What  schoon- 
er is  this  ?  by  whom  commanded,  and  whither 
bound?" 

**  The  Julia  Dodd ;  Joshua  FuUalove;  bound  for 
Juan  Fernandez  with  the  raw  material  of  civiliza- 
tion—  look  at  the  varmint  skippin*  —  and  a  print- 
ing-press ;  an'  that's  the  instrument  of  civilization, 
I  ratther  think." 

*'  Well,  sir ;  and  why  in  Heaven's  name  did  you 
change  your  course?" 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  I  changed  it  —  to  tell  you  a  lie." 

"To  tell  us  a  lie?" 

"  Ay ;  the  darnedest  etarnal  lie  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  man's  mouth.  Fust,  there 's  an  unknown  island 
somewheres  about  That 's  a  kinder  flourish  before- 
hand. On  that  island  there's  an  English  gal 
wrecked." 

Exclamations  burst  forth  on  every  side  at  this. 

"  And  she  is  so  tarnation  'cute,  she  is  flying  ducks 
all  over  creation  with  a  writing  tied  to  their  legs, 
telling  the  tale,  and  setting  down  the  longitude. 
There,  if  that  is  n't  a  buster,  I  hope  I  may  never  live 
to  tell  another." 

**  God  bless  you,  sir,"  cried  the  General  "  Where 
is  the  island  ?  ^ 

"  What  island  ?  " 

"  The  island  where  my  child  is  wrecked." 

"  What,  are  you  the  gal's  father  V  "  said  Joshoa, 
with  a  sudden  touch  of  feeling. 
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^  1  am,  sir.  Pray  withhold  nothing  from  me  yoa 
know." 

•*Whv,  Cttnnle,"  taid  the  Yankee,  soothingly; 
*^  don't  1  tell  you  it's  a  buster.  However,  the  he  is 
none  o'  mine.  It 's  Chat  old  cuss  Skinflint  set  it 
afloat;  bo  is  always  pisoning  these  peaceful 
waters.'* 

Rolleston  asked  ea^rly  who  Skinflint  was,  and 
where  he  could  be  found. 

^  Wal,  he  is  a  sorter  sea  Jack-of-all-trades,  etar- 
nally  cruising  about  to  buy  gratis,  —  those  he  buys 
of  call  it  stewing.  Got  a  rotten  old  cutter,  manned 
by  his  wife  and  family.  They  get  coal  out  of  me 
for  fur,  and  sell  the  coal  at  double  ray  price ;  they 
kill  seals  and  dreas  the  skins  aboard ;  kill  fish  and 
salt  *em  aboard.  Ye  know  when  that  faroly  is  at  sea 
by  the  smell  that  pervades  the  briny  deep  an'  heralds 
their  approach,  i  esterday  the  air  smelt  awful :  so 
I  said  to  Vespasian  here,  I  think  that  sea-skunk  is 
out,  for  there  *s  something  a  pisoning  the  cerulean 
waves  an'  succumambient  air.  We  had  n't  sailed 
not  fifly  miles  more  before  we  run  agin  him.  Their 
clothes  toere  drying  all  about  the  rigging.  Hails  me, 
the  varmint  does.  Vesp  and  I,  we  work  the  print- 
ing-press together,  an'  so  order  him  to  looward,  not 
to  taint  our  Otaheitans,  that  stink  of  ile  at  home,  but 
I  had  'em  biled  before  I  'd  buy  'em,  an'  now  they  *re 
▼ilets.  *  Wal,  now,  Skinflint,'  says  I ;  *  I  reckon 
you  're  come  to  bring  me  that  harpoon  o*  mine 
you  stole  last  time  you  was  at  my  island  ?  '  *  I  never 
saw  your  harpoon,'  says  he,  *I  want  to  know, 
have  you  come  across  the  Springbok?'  *Mebbe, 
I  have,'  says  I ;  *  why  do  you  ask  ? '  *  (jot  news 
for  her,'  says  he;  *and  can*t  find  her  nowheres.' 
So  then  we  set  to  and  fenced  a  bit ;  and  this  old 
varmint,  to  put  me  off  the  truth,  told  me  the  buster. 
A  month  ago  or  more  he  was  boarded  —  by  a  duck. 
And  this  yar  duck  had  a  writing  tied  to  his  leg,  and 
this  yar  writing  said  an  English  gal  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  and  put  down  the  very  longitude. 
*  Show  me  that  duck,'  says  I,  ironical.  '  D'  ye  take 
us  for  fools  ? '  says  he ;  *  we  ate  the  duck  for  supper.' 
'  That  was  like  ye,'  says  I ;  *  if  an  angel  brought 
your  pardon  down  from  heights  celestial,  you  'd 
roast  him,  and  sell  his  feathers  for  swan's-down; 
mebbe  ye  ate  the  writing  ?  I  know  yar  a  hungry 
lot.*  *  The  writing  is  in  mv  cabin,'  saj's  he.  *  Show 
it  me,'  says  I,  *  an '  mebbe  I'll  believe  ve.'  No,  the 
cuss  would  only  show  it  to  the  Springbok ;  *  there's 
a  reward,'  says  he.  *  What's  the  price  of  a  soul 
aboard  your  cutter?'  I  asked  him.  'Have  you 
parted  with  yours,  as  you  want  to  buy  one  ? '  says 
he.  •  Not  one  as  would  carry  me  right  slick  away 
to  everlasting  blazes,'  says  I.  So  then  we  said  good 
morning,  ana  he  bore  away  for  Valparaiso.  Present- 
ly I  saw  your  smoke,  and  that  you  would  never 
overhaul  old  Stink amalee  on  that  track ;  so  I  came 
about.  Now  I  tell  ye  that  old  cuss  knows  where 
the  gal  is,  and  mebbe  ^ot  her  tied  hand  and  fut  in 
his  cabin.  An'  I  'm  kinder  sot  on  English  gals ; 
they  put  me  in  mind  of  butter  and  honey.  Why, 
my  schooner  is  named  afler  one.  So,  now,  Cunnle, 
clap  on  steam  for  Valparaiso,  and  von  'II  soon  over- 
haul the  old  stink -pot:  you  may  know  him  by  the 
brown  patch  in  his  jib-sail,  the  ontidy  varmint. 
Pull  out  your  purse  and  bind  him  to  drop  lying 
about  ducks  and  geese,  and  tell  you  the  truth;  he 
knows  where  your  gal  is,  I  swan.  Wal,  ye  need  n't 
smother  me."  Forl>y  this  time  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  throng,  all  pushing  and  driving  to  catch  his 
words. 

Captain  Moreland  begged  him  to  step  down  into 


his  cabin,  and  there  the  General  tlimnkeil  him  «i 
great  warmth  and  agitatioa  for  his  bmnui^ 
'*  We  will  follow  yoar  advice  sit  once,"  he  md, 
'*  Is  there  anything  I  can  ofler  you,  wttbo^  i^ 
fence  ?  " 

"^  Wal,"  drawled  the  Yankee,  **  I  guess  not  B» 
nesB  an'  sentiment  won't  mix  no  how.  Bmm 
took  me  to  the  island,  sentiment  brought  me  tai. 
I  '11  take  a  shake  hand  aU  round  :  and  if  y*  haiv^ 
live  fowls  to  spare,  I  HI  be  obliged  to  you  h  i 
couple.  ^  Ye  see  I  'm  colonizing  that  darned  iihii: 
an'  sowing  in  with  erain,  an*  Otaheitans,  aa'  aigiB^ 
an'  Irishmen,  an*  all  the  cream  o*  creat«Hi;  ss'IY 
be  glad  of  a  couple  o'  Dorkina  to  crow  the  lasr  i» 
mint  up." 

This  very  moderate  request  was  beartilf  cm 
plied  with,  and  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  ii 
crew  followed  this  strange  character  to  his  schosHi; 
at  which  his  eye  glistened  and  twinkled  with  ^ 
satisfaction,  but  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  sa 
to  move  a  muscle. 

Before  he  could  get  under  'way,  the  Spring^ 
took  a  circuit,  and,  passing  within  a  hundred  nek 
of  him,  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  by  way  of  coiapii- 
ment,  set  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  tore  through  tbe 
water  at  her  highest  speed.  Outside  the  port  d 
Valparaiso  she  fell  in  with  Skinflint,  and  Ibond  hm 
not  quite  so  black  as  he  was  painted.  'The  old  fettnr 
showed  some  parental  feeling,  produced  the  big  at 
once  to  Greneral  Rolleston,  and  assured  his  ■ 
wearied  duck  had  come  on  board,  and  his  wiie  had 
detached  the  writing. 

They  took  in  coal:  and  then  ran  westward  oaee 
more,  every  heart  beating  high  with  confident  hspe. 


CHAPTER  XLVTIL 

Helen's  act  was  strange,  and  demands  a  word 
of  explanation.  If  she  hi^  thought  the  steamboat 
was  a  strange  vessel,  she  would  have  lighted  tba 
bonfire :  if  she  had  known  her  father  was  on  hosrd, 
she  would  have  lighted  it  with  ioy.  But  Hnel, 
whose  every  word  now  was  gospel,  had  said  it  wm 
Arthur  Wardlaw  in  that  boat,  searching  fcr 
her. 

Still,  BO  strong  is  the  impulse  in  all  civilized  bciags 
to  get  back  to  civilization,  that  she  went  np  flat 
hill  as  honestly  intending  to  light  the  bonfire  ss 
Hazel  intended  it  to  be  lighted.  But,  as  she  wsnt, 
her  courage  cooled,  and  her  feet  began  to  go  slovly, 
as  her  mind  ran  swiftly  forward  to  consequence  apon 
consequence.  To  light  that  bonfire  was  to  bnng 
Arthur  Wardlaw  down  upon  herself  and  Hazelliring 
alone  and  on  intimate  terms.  Arthur  would  cone 
and  claim  her  to  his  fiice.  Could  she  disallow  his 
claim  ?  Gratitude  would  now  be  on  his  side  as  wsO 
as  good  faith.  What  a  shock  to  Arthur!  What 
torture  for  Hazel  1  torture  that  he  foresaw,  or  why 
the  face  of  anguish,  that  dragged  even  now  at  her 
heart-strings  ?  And  then  it  could  end  only  in  one 
way ;  she  and  Hazel  would  leave  the  island  in 
Arthur's  ship.  What  a  voyage  for  all  three  I  She 
stood  transfixed  by  shame ;  her  whole  body  blushed 
at  what  she  saw  coming.  Then  once  more  Hazels 
face  rose  before  her ;  poor  crippled  Hazel !  her  hero 
and  her  patient  She  sat  down  and  siehed,  and 
could  no  more  light  the  fire  than  she  could  have  pot 
it  out  if  another  had  lighted  it 

She  was  a  girl  that  could  show  yon  at  times  dv 
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Mid  a  father  m  well  as  a  mother :  bat  that  eTening 
iio  was  all  woman. 

They  met  no  more  that  night 

In  the  morning  his  face  was  haggard,  and  showed 
t  mental  straggle ;  but  hers  placid  and  quietly  beam- 
n^,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  had  made  a  g^reat 
ncriiice.    She  was  one  of  that  sort. 

And  this  difference  between  them  was  a  fore- 
taste. 

His  tender  conscience  pricked  him  sore.  To  see 
laer  ait  beaming  there,  when,  if  he  had  done  his  own 
dlaty  with  his  own  hands,  she  would  be  on  her  way 
bo  England !    Yet  his  remorse  was  dumb ;  for,  if  he 

EiTe  it  Tent,  then  he  most  seem  ungrateful  to  her 
r  her  sacrifice. 

She  saw  his  deep  and  silent  compunction,  ap- 
proved it  secretly;  said  nothing,  but  smiled,  and 
beamed,  and  soothed.  He  could  not  resist  this: 
and  wild  thrills  of  Joy  and  hope  passed  through  him, 
visions  of  unbroken  bliss  &r  from  the  world. 

But  this  sweet  delirium  was  followed  by  misgiv- 
ings of  another  kind.  And  here  she  was  at  fault 
What  could  they  be? 

It  was  the  voice  of  conscience  telling  him  that  he 

was  really  winning  her  love,  once  inaccessible ;  and, 

if  so,  was  bound  to  tell  her  his  whole  story,  and  let 

her  judge  between  him  and  the  world,  before  she 

made  any  more  sacrifices  for  him.    But  it  is  hard  to 

stop  great  happiness :  harder  to  stop  it  and  ruin  it 

Every  night,  as  he  lay  alone,  he  said,  **  To-morrow  I 

will  tell  her  all,  and  make  her  the  judge."    But  in 

the  morning  her  bright  fiuse  crushed  his  purpose  by 

the  fear  of  clouding  it    His  limbs  got  strong  and 

his  heart  got  weak :  and  they  used  po  take  walks, 

and  her  h^d  came  near  his  shoulder :  and  the  path 

of  duty  beean  to  be  set  thicker  than  ever  with 

thorns ;  and  the  path  of  love  with  primroses.     One 

day  she  made  him  sit  to  her  for  his  portrait ;  and 

under  cover  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  told  htm  his  beard 

was  godlike,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  equal 

it  for  beauty.     She  never  saw  but  one  at  all  like  it, 

poor  Mr.  Seaton's ;  but  even  that  was  very  inferior 

to  his :  and  then  she  dismissed  the  sitter :  **  Poor 

thins,"  said  she,  "you  are  pale  and  tired."    And 

she  began  to  use  ornaments :  took  her  bracelets  out 

of  her  Mg,  and  picked  pearls  out  of  her  walls,  and 

made  a  coronet,  under  which  her  eyes  flashed  at 

night  with  superlative  beautv,  —  conscious  beauty 

brightened  by  the  sense  of  being   admired   and 

looaed  at  by  the  eye  she  desired  to  please. 

She  revered  him.     He  had  improved  her  charac- 
ter, and  she  knew  it  and  often  told  him  so.    *^  Call 
me  Hazelia,"  she  said  ;  "  make  me  liker  yon,  still." 
One  day,  he  came  suddenly  through  the  jungle, 
and  found  her  reading  her  prayer-book. 

He  took  it  from  her,  not  meaning  to  be  rude, 
neither,  but  inquisitive. 

It  was  open  at  the  marriage-service,  and  her 
cheeks  were  dyed  scarlet 

His  heart  panted.    He  was  a  clercynum;  he 
oould  read  that  service  over  them  both. 
Would  it  be  a  marriage  ? 

Not  in  England :  but  in  some  countries  it  would. 
Whv  not  in  this  ?    This  was  not  England. 

He  looked  up.  Her  head  was  averted ;  she  was 
dowriight  distressed. 

He  was  sorry  to  have  made  her  blush :  so  he  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  so  tenderly  that  his 
heart  seemed  Co  go  into  his  lips.  She  thrilled  under 
ity  and  her  white  orow  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  sky  was  a  vault  of  purple  with  a  flaming 
lopas  in  thr  centre ;  the  sea,  a  heavenly  bine ;  the 


warm  air  breathed  heavenly  odors ;  flaming  macaws 
wheeled  overhead ;  humming-birds,  more  gorgeous 
than  any  flower,  buzzed  round  their  heads,  and 
amazed  the  eye  with  delight,  then  cooled  it  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  jungle  into  which  they  dived. 
It  was  ^  Paradise  with  the  sun  smiling  down  on 
it,  and  the  ocean  smiling  up,  and  the  air  impregnated 
with  love.  Here  the^  were  both  content  now  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days — 

••IlMworiillbrgatdnf )  by  the  world  fonot  ** 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

The  Springbok  arrived  in  due  courae  at  longitude 
103  deg.  81  min.  but  saw  no  island.  This  was  dis- 
piriting; but  still  Captain  Moreland  did  not  de- 
spair. 

He  asked  General  BoUeston  to  examine  the  writ- 
ing carefully,  and  tell  him  was  that  Miss  Rolleston's 
handwriting. 

The  Genera]  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

^  No,**  said  he ;  ^^  it  is  nothing  like  my  child's 
hand.- 

"  Why,  all  the  better,"  said  Captain  Moreland; 
**  the  lady  has  got  somebody  about  her  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  The  man  that  could  catch  wild  ducks 
and  turn  'em  into  postmen  could  hit  on  the  longi- 
tude somehow ;  and  he  does  n't  pretend  to  be  exact 
in  the  latitude." 

Upon  this  he  ran  northward  400  miles;  which 
took  him  three  days;  for  they  stopped  at  night 

No  island. 

He  then  ran  south  500  miles ;  stopping  at  night 

No  island. 

Then  he  took  the  vessel  zigzag. 

Just  before  sunset,  one  lovely  day,  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  sang  out :  — 

"On  deck  there  1" 

"Hullo!" 

"  Something  in  sight ;  on  our  weather^bow." 

**  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Looks  like  a  mast    No.    Don't  know  what  it  is." 

*' Point" 

The  sailor  pointed  with  his  finger. 

Captain  Moreland  ordered  the  ship's  course  to  be 
altered  accordingly.  By  this  time,  General  RoUes- 
ton  was  on  deck.  The  ship  ran  two  miles  on  the 
new  course;  and  all  this  time  the  topman's  glass 
was  levelled,  and  the  crew  climbed  about  the  rig- 
gine  all  eyes  and  ears. 

At  last  the  clear  hail  came  down* 

"  I  can  make  it  out  now,  mr.** 

*«  What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  a  palm-tree." 

The  captain  jumped  on  a  gun,  and  waved  his  hat 
grandly,  and  instantly  the  vessel  rang  with  a  lusty 
cheer;  and,  for  once,  sailors  gabbled  like  w^er- 
women. 

They  ran  till  they  saw  the  island  in  the  moonlighti 
and  the  giant  Palm,  black,  and  sculptured  out  of  the 
violet  sky;  then  they  set  the  lead  going,  and  it 
warned  them  not  to  come  too  close.  They  anchored 
ofi*  the  west  coast 

At  daybreak  they  moved  slowly  on,  still  sound- 
ing as  they  went ;  and,  rounding  the  West  Point, 
General  Rolleston  saw  written  on  the  guanoed  rocks 
in  ku^  letters:  — 
AH  BNaUBH  LADT  WRIOKBD  HIRl.    HASXB  10  BMtk 
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He  and  Moreland  ihook  handi ;  and  how  their 
ejes  glifltened ! 

Praently  there  was  a  stranger  inscriptton  still  up- 
on the  rocks,  —  a  rough  outline  of  the  island  on  an 
enormous  scale,  showing  the  coast-line,  the  reefi^  the 
shallow  water,  and  the  deop  water. 

"  Ease  her  1    Stop  her  !/       .  ,  *  . 

The  captain  studied  this  original  chart  with  his 
glass,  and  crept  slowly  on  for  the  west  passage. 

But,  warned  by  the  soundings  maraed  on  the 
rock,  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  passage, 
but  came  to  an  anchor,  and  u>wered  his  boat. 

The  sailors  were  all  on  the  ^t  vwe  to  land,  but 
the  captain,  to  their  infinite  surprise,  told  them  only 
three  persons  would  land  that  morning,  —  himself, 
his  son,  and  General  RoUeston. 

The  fact  is,  this  honest  captain  had  got  a  mtsgiT- 
ing,  founded  on  a  general  view  of  human  nature. 
He  expected  to  find  the  girl  with  two  or  three  sailors, 
one  of  them  united  to  her  by  some  nautical  ceremo- 
ny, duly  witnessed,  b'lt  such  as  a  military  officer  of 
distinction  could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve. 
He  got  into  the  boat  in  a  curious  state  of  delight, 
dashed  with  uncomfortable  suspense;  and  they 
rowed  gently  for  the  west  passage. 

As  for  General  RoUeston,  now  it  was  he  needed 
all  his  fortitude.  Suppose  the  lady  was  not  Helen ! 
Afler  all,  the  chances  were  againsit  her  being  there. 
Suppose  she  was  dead  and  buried  in  that  island ! 
Suppose  that  fatal  disease,  with  which  she  had  sailed, 
had  been  accelerated  by  hardships,  and  Providence 
permitted  him  only  to  receive  her  last  sigh.  All 
these  misgivings  crowded  on  him  the  moment  he 
drew  so  near  the  object,  which  had  looked  all  bright- 
ness so  long  as  it  was  unattainable.  He  sat,  pale 
and  brave,  in  the  boat ;  but  his  doubts  and  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hope. 

They  rounded  Telegra|>h  Point,  and  in  a  moment 
Paradise  Bay  burst  on  them,  and  Hazel's  boat  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  them.  It  was  half-tide. 
They  beached  the  boat,  and  General  RoUeston  land- 
ed. Captain  Moreland  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
«*  Call  us,  if  it  is  all  right." 

General  RoUeston  returned  the  pressure  of  that 
honest  hand,  and  marched  up  the  beach  just  as  if  he 
was  going  into  action. 

He  came  to  the  boat  It  had  an  awning  over  the 
stern,  and  was  clearly  used  as  a  sleeping-place.  A 
series  of  wooden  pipes  standing  on  uprights  led 
from  this  up  to  the  cliff.  The  pipes  were  in  fact 
mere  sections  of  the  sago-tree  with  the  soil  pith 
driven  out.  As  this  was  manifestly  a  tube  of  com- 
munication. General  RoUeston  followed  it  until  he 
came  to  a  sort  of  veranda  with  a  cave  opening  on 
it;  he  entered  the  cave,  and  was  dazzled  by  its 
most  unexpected  beauty.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
gigantic  nautilus.  Roof  and  sides,  and  the  very 
chimney,  were  one  blaze  of  mother-of-pearl.  But, 
afler  the  first  start,  brighter  to  him  was  an  old  shawl 
he  saw  on  a  nail ;  for  that  showed  it  was  a  woman's 
abode.  He  tore  down  the  old  shawl,  and  carried  it 
to  the  light  He  recognized  it  as  Helen's.  Her 
rugs  were  in  a  comer ;  he  rushed  in,  and  felt  them 
all  over  with  trembling  hands.  They  were  still 
warm,  though  she  had  lefl  her  bed  some  time.  He 
came  out  wild  with  joy,  and  shouted  to  Moreland, 
•' She  is  alive !  She  is  alive  I  She  is  alive  1"  Then 
feU  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God. 

A  cry  came  down  to  him  from  above :  he  looked 
up  as  he  knelt,  and  there  was  a  female  fi^re 
dressed  in  white,  stretching  out  its  hands  as  if  it 
would  fly   down   to  him.    Its  eyes  gleamed;   he 


knew  them  ad  that  way  oC  He  stretched  a*  Vi 
hands  as  eloquently,  and  then  he  got  up  to  mtH 
her ;  but  the  stout  soldier's  limbe  were  stifler  tksi 
of  old ;  and  he  got  up  so  alowl  j,  that,  ere  he  cssfc 
take  a  step,  there  came  flying  to  him  with  'sat 
screams  and  inarticulate  cries,  no  livins  skdeia 
nor  consumptive  young  lady,  but  a  gjand  cn^m, 
tanned  here  and  there,  roav  as  the  mom,  and  tii 
lusty  vigor ;  a  body  all  health,  strength,  and  hagf, 
a  soul  SkU  love.  She  flung  herself  all  over  his  s  t 
moment  with  cries  of  love  unspeakable ;  and  da 
it  was  ^*  O  my  darling,  mv  dsirling !  O  mv  sn, 
own  1  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  O,  O,  O,  O!  Is dia? 
is  itV  can  it?  Papa!  Papa!"*  then  little  comI- 
sive  hands  patting  him,  and  feeling  his  bewd  ai 
shoulders ;  then  a  sudden  hail  of  violent  kim  m 
his  head,  his  eyes,  his  arms,  his  hands,  his  boi 
Then  a  stout  soldier,  broken  down  by  thia,  andsib> 
bing  for  joy.  ''  O  my  child  !  My  flesh  and  IM! 
O,  O,  01**  Then  all  manhood  melted  award- 
cept  paternity;  and  a  fiither  turned  mother, oi 
clinging,  kissing,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  wr^  m 
child,  and  both  crying  for  joy  as  if  theii  bnm 
would  burst 

A  sight  for  angek  to  look  down  at  and 
But  what  mortal  pen  could  paint  it  ? 


CHAPTER  L. 

Thet  gave  a  long  time  to  pure  joy  before  ( 
of  them  cared  to  put  questions  or  compare 
But  at  last  he  asked  her,  '*  Who  was  on  the  isbad 
besides  her  V  * 

'*  O,"  said  she,  "  only  my  guardian  angel.  Poor 
Mr.  Welch  died  the  fiiit  week  we  were  here." 

He  parted  the  hair  on  her  brow,  and  kissed  it  tea* 
derly.     **  And  who  is  your  guardian  angel  ?  " 

♦*  Why,  you  are  now,  my  own  papa  :  and  vdlTiA 
have  proved  it.  To  think  of  your  being  the  oae  ts 
come,  at  your  age  !  " 

*'  Well,  never  mind  mcu  Who  has  taken  sndi  eve 
of  my  child  ?  — this  the  sick  girl  they  frightened  ne 
about!" 

**  Indeed,  papa,  I  teas  a  d^ng  girL  My  very 
hand  was  wasted.  Look  at  it  now ;  brown  ss  a 
berry,  but  so  plump ;  you  owe  that  to  him :  sad, 
papa,  I  can  walk  twenty  miles  without  fatigue:  tnd 
so  strong ;  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and  ev- 
ry,  I  know.  But  I  am  content  to  eat  you.*  (A 
shower  of  kisses.^     **  I  hope  you  will  like  him.** 

**  My  own  Helen.  Ah  I  1  am  a  happy  old  nan 
this  day.     What  is  his  name  ?  " 

'*  Mr.  Hazel.  He  is  a  clergyman.  O  pafa,  I 
hope  you  wiU  like  him,  for  he  has  saved  my  life 
more  than  once :  and  then  he  has  been  so  generoaii 
so  delicate,  so  patient ;  for  I  used  him  very  iH  at 
first ;  and  you  will  find  my  character  as  much  in- 
proved  as  my  health :  and  all  owin^  to  Mr.  Ha«L 
He  is  a  clei^man ;  and  O,  so  good,  so  humble,  so 
clever,  so  seu-denying  1  Ah  I  how  can  I  ever  repay 
him?" 

**  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  paragon,  sad 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  Tou  may  imagine  wliat  I 
feel  to  any  one  that  is  kind  to  my  darling.  An  old 
gentleman  ?  about  my  age  ?  " 

"  O  no,  papa** 

"Hum!" 

*'If  he  had  been  old  I  should  not  be  here;  ferM 
has  had  to  fight  for  me  against  cruel  men  with 
knives :  and  work  like  a  horse.    He  built  bm  a  hot. 
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Knd  made  me  this  care,  and  almost  killed  himself 
in  my  seryice.    Poor  Mr.  Hazel  I  ** 
"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

**  Dearest  papa,  I  never  asked  him  that :  but  I 
think  he  is  four  or  five  years  older  than  me,  and  a 
hundred  years  better  than  I  shall  ever  be,  I  am 
ftfraid.     What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 
**  Nothing,  child,  nothine." 
"  Don't  tell  me.     Can't  1  read  your  dear  face  ?  " 
^  Come,  let  me  read  yours.     Look  me  in  the 
fibce,  now :  full." 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  firmly,  but  not  the 
least  roughly,  and  looked  straight  into  her  hazel 
'eyee.  She  blushed  at  this  ordeal,  —  blushed  scar- 
let ;  but  her  eyes,  pure  as  Heaven,  fkced  his  fairly, 
though  with  a  puzzled  look. 

He  concluded  this  paternal  inspection  by  kissing 
her  on  the  brow.  **  I  was  an  old  fool,"  he  muttered. 
**  What  do  you  say,  dear  papa  ?  * 
**  Nothing,  nothing.  Kiss  me  again.  Well,  love, 
•you  had  better  find  this  guardian  angel  of  yours, 
that  I  may  take  him  by  the  hand  and  give  him  a 
father's  blessinjg,  and  make  him  some  little  return 
by  carrying  him  home  to  England  along  with  my 
darling." 

*'  I  Tl  call  him,  papa.  Where  can  he  be  gone,  I 
wonder." 

She  ran  out  to  the  terrace,  and  called,  — 
««  Mr.  Hazel!  Mr.  Hazel  1    I  don't  see  him;  but 
he  can't  be  far  off.    Mr.  Hazel  1 " 

Then  she  came  back,  and  made  her  father  sit 

down  :  and  she  sat  at  his  knee,  beaming  with  delight 

**  Ah,  papa,"  said  she,  "  it  was  you  who  loved  me 

i  best  in  England.    It  was  you  that  came  to  look  for 

me." 

"  No,"  said  he,  **  there  are  others  there  that  love 
you  as  well  in  their  way.  Poor  Wardlaw  !  on  his 
tick-bed  for  you,  cut  down  like  a  flower  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  you  were  lost  in  the  Proserpine. 
Ah,  aiid  1  have  broken  faith." 

"  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen ;  "  you  could  n't" 
^  For  a  moment  I  mean ;  I  promised  the  dear 
old  man  —  he  furnished  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the 
money,  to  find  you.    He  says  you  are  as  much  his 
daughter  as  mine.'* 

**  Well,  but  what  did  you  promise  him  ? "  said 
Helen,  blushing  and  interrupting  hastily,  for  she 
could  not  bear  tne  turn  matters  were  taking. 

**  O,  only  to  give  you  the  second  kiss  m>m  Ar- 
thur. Come,  better  late  than  never."  She  knelt 
before  him,  and  put  out  her  forehead  instead  of  her 
lips.  "« There,"  said  the  General,  ''that  kiss  is 
from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  your  intended.  Why,  who 
the  deuce  is  this  ?  " 

A  young  man  was  standing  wonder-struck  at  the 
entrance,  and  had  heard  the  General's  last  words ; 
they  went  through  him  like  a  knife.  Greneral  Rol- 
leston  stared  at  him. 

Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure,  and 
said,  *'  Thb  is  my  dear  father,  and  he  wants  to  thank 
you—" 

^  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  the  General.  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  there  was  nobody  on  the 
island  but  you  and  your  guardian  angel.  Did  you 
count  this  poor  fellow  for  nobody  ?  Why,  he  did 
you  a  good  turn  once." 

"  O  papa  I "  said  Helen,  reproachfully.  "  Why, 
this  is  my  guardian  angel    This  is  Mr.  Hazel." 

The    General  lookm  from  one  to  another  in 
amazement,  then  he  said  tc  Helen,  *'  This  your  Mr. 
Hazel?" 
•*  Yes,  papa." 


''Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  this  man  ?  " 

"  Know  him,  papa !  why,  of  course  I  know  Mr. 
Hazel ;  know  him  and  revere  him,  beyond  all  the 
world,  except  you." 

The  General  lost  patience.  "  Are  yon  out  of 
your  senses  ?  "  said  he ;  '*  this  man  here  is  no  HazeL 
Why,  this  is  James  Seaton  —  our  gardener  —  p 
ticketrof-leave  man." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

At  this  fearful  insult  Helen  drew  back  from  her 
fktber  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  then  moved  towards 
Hazel  with  her  hands  extended,  as  if  to  guard  him 
from  another  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecate 
his  resentment  But  then  she  saw  his  dejected  atti- 
tude ;  and  she  stood  confounded,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

'*  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  beard,"  said  the 
General,  coolly. 

"  Ah  1 "  cried  Helen,  and  stood  transfixed.  She 
glared  at  Hazel  and  his  beard  with  dilating  eyes, 
and  began  to  tremble. 

Then  she  crept  back  to  her  father  and  held  him 
tight ;  but  still  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Hazel 
with  dilating  eyes  and  paling  cheek. 

As  for  Hazel,  his  deportment  all  this  time  went 
far  towards  convicting  him ;  he  leaned  against  the 
side  of  the  cave,  and  hung  his  head  in  silence :  and 
his  face  was  ashy  pale.  When  General  Rolleston 
saw  his  deep  distress,  and  the  sudden  terror  and  re- 
pugnance the  revelation  seemed  to  create  in  his 
daughter's  mind,  he  felt  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far, 
and  said, "  Well,  well ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  you 
harshly ;  for  you  have  laid  me  under  a  deep  obliga- 
tion :  and,  after  all,  I  can  see  good  reasons  why  yon 
should  conceal  your  name  from  other  people.  But 
you  ought  to  have  told  my  daughter  the  truth." 

Helen  interrupted  him ;  or,  rather,  she  seemed 
unconscious  he  was  speaking.  She  had  never  for 
an  instant  taken  her  eye  ofif  the  culprit :  and  now 
she  spoke  to  him : 

"  Who,  and  what,  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Penfold." 

"  Penfold  1  Seaton ! "  cried  Helen.  "  Alias  upoa 
alias  1 "  And  she  turned  to  her  father  in  despair. 
Then  to  Hazel  again.  "Are  you  what  papa 
savs?" 

"lam." 

"  O  papa  I  papA  I"  cried  Helen,  "  then  there  is  no 
truth  nor  honesty  in  all  the  world  I "  And  she  turned 
her  back  on  Robert  Penfold,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
upon  her  father's  breast 

O  the  amazement  and  anguish  of  that  hour! 
The  pure  affection  and  reverence,  that  would  have 
blest  a  worthy  man,  wasted  on  a  convict!  Her 
heart's  best  treasures  flung  on  a  dunghill !  This  ir 
a  woman's  greatest  loss  on  earth.  And  Helen  sank, 
and  sobbed  under  it 

General  Rolleston,  whose  own  heart  was  fortified, 
took  a  shallow  view  of  the  situation ;  and,  moreover, 
Helen's  face  was  hidden  on  his  bosom ;  and  what  he 
saw  was  Hazel's  manly  and  intelligent  countenance 
pale,  and  dragged  with  agony  and  shame. 

•*  Come,  come,"  he  said,  gently,  "  don't  cry  about 
it;  it  is  not  your  fault:  and  don't  be  too  hard  on 
the  man.     xou  told  me  he  had  saved  your  life." 

"  Would  he  had  not ! "  said  the  sobbing  girL 

"  There,  Seaton,"  said  the  General.    '*  Now  yon 
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tee  the  conaeqaences  of  deceit:  it  wipes  ont  the 
deepest  obUgationn.**  He  resumed,  in  a  different 
tone,  "  But  not  with  me.  This  is  a  woman :  but  I 
am  a  man,  and  know  how  a  bad  man  could  have 
abused  the  situation  in  which  I  found  you  two." 

**  Not  worse  than  he  has  done,"  cried  Helen. 

«'  What  do  yon  tell  me,  girl !  "  said  General  Rol- 
letton,  begtnnmg  to  tremble  in  his  turn.  * 

"  What  could  he  do  worse  than  steal  my  esteem 
and  veneration,  and  drag  my  heart's  best  feelings  in 
the  dirt  ?  O,  where  —  where  can  I  ever  look  for  a 
guide,  instructor,  and  faithful  friend,  after  this  ?  He 
■eemed  all  truth ;  and  he  is  all  a  lie :  the  world  is 
all  a  lie :  would  I  could  leave  it  this  moment !  *' 

**Thi8  is  all  romantic  nonsense,"  said  Gt^neral 
Rolleston,  beginning  to  be  angry.  **  You  are  a  little 
fool,  and  in  vour  ignorance  and  innocence  have  no 
idea  how  well  this  young  fellow  has  behaved  on  the 
whole.  I  tell  you  what ;  —  in  spite  of  this  one  fault, 
I  should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hanil.  I  will  too; 
and  then  admonish  him  afterwards.** 

"You  shall  not  You  shall  not,**  cried  H<*len, 
seizing  him  almost  violently  by  the  arm.  "  You 
take  him  by  the  hand !  A  menster !  How  dare 
you  steal  into  my  esteem  ?  How  dare  you  be  a 
miracle  of  goodness,  self-denial,  learning,  and  every 
virtue  that  a  lady  might  worship  and  thank  God 
for,  when  all  the  time  you  are  a  vile,  convicted  —  " 

"  I  *11  thank  yon  not  to  say  that  word,"  said  Hazel, 
firmly. 

"I'll  call  you  what  you  are,  if  I  choose,"  said 
Helen,  defiantly.  But  for  all  that  she  did  not  do  it. 
She  said  piteously,  "  What  offence  had  I  ever  given 
you  ?  What  crime  had  I  ever  committed,  that  you 
must  make  me  the  victim  of  this  diabolical  deceit  ? 
O,  sir,  what  powers  of  mind  you  have  wasted  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  a  poor  unoffendine  girl ! 
What  was  your  motive?  What  good  could  come 
of  it  to  you  ?  He  won't  speak  to  me.  He  is  not 
even  penitent  Sullen  and  obstinate  I  He  shall  be 
taken  to  England,  and  well  punished  for  it  Papa, 
it  is  your  duty." 

"  Helen,"  said  the  Greneral,  **  you  ladies  are  rather 
too  fond  of  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  And 
jrou  speak  daggers,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  then  wish 
you  had  bitten  your  tongue  off  sooner.  You  are 
my  child,  but  you  are  also  a  British  subject ;  and,  if 
rou  charge  me  on  my  duty  to  take  this  man  to  Eng- 
land and  have  him  imprisoned,  I  must  But,  before 
you  go  that  length,  you  had  better  hear  the  whole 
Jtory." 

•*  Sir,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  quietljr,  *•!  will  go 
back  to  prison  this  minute,  if  she  wishes  it." 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  papa,"  said  Helen, 
haughtily,  but  with  a  great  sob. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  General,  ^^  be  quiet,  both 
of  you,  and  let  me  say  my  say.  (To  Robert)  You 
had  better  turn  your  head  away,  for  I  am  a  straight- 
forward man,  and  I  'm  going  to  show  her  you  are 
nrit  a  villain,  but  a  madman.  This  Robert  Penfold 
wrote  me  a  letter,  imploring  me  to  fimi  him  some 
honest  employment,  however  menial.  That  looked 
well,  antl  i  made  him  mv  gardener.  He  was  a  cap- 
ital gardener ;  but  one  &ne  day  he  caught  sight  of 
you.  You  are  a  very  lovely  giri,  though  you  don't 
•eem  to  know  it ;  and  he  is  a  madman ;  and  he  fell 
in  love  with  you."  Helen  uttered  an  efaculation  of 
great  surprise.  The  General  resumed :  **  He  can 
only  have  seen  you  at  a  distance,  or  you  would  rec- 
ognize him ;  but  (really  it  is  laughable)  he  saw  you 
somehow,  though  vou  did  not  see  him,  and  — 
Well,  his  insamty  hurt  himself,  and  did  not  hurt 


you*  Xofi  remember  no'w  be  suspecieG  buiigui^ 
and  watched  night  after  night  under  your  vimv. 
That  was  out  of  love  for  you.  Hia  imanity  took 
the  form  of  fidelity  and  humble  deTotton.  &e  ^ 
a  wound  for  his  pains,  poor  fellow !  and  yon  w 
Arthur  Wardlaw  get  faim  a  clerk's  place." 

''  Arthur  Wardlaw ! "  cried  Seaton.  **  Wss  i9 
him  I  owed  it?**  and  be  groaned  aloud. 

Said  Helen,  **  He  hates  poor  Arthur,  lus  he»- 
factor."  Then  to  Penfold :  ^  If  joa  are  that  Jshi 
Seaton,  you  received  a  letter  from  me." 

**  I  did,"  said  Penfold  ;  and  putting  his  haaj  a 
his  bosom  he  drew  out  a  letter  and  showed  it  hat 

^  Let  me  see  it"  aaid  Helen. 
^O  no  I  don't  take  this  from   me  toov'sa^he, 
piteously. 

General  Rolleston  continued.  *'llie  day  wt 
sailed  he  disappeared ;  and  I  am  afraid  not  witiM 
some  wild  idea  of  being  in  the  same  ship  with  jwl 
This  was  very  reprehensible.  Do  jou  bear,  jem% 
man  ?  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  You  get  ^Hf- 
wrecked  together,  and  the  young  nuuiman  tabs 
such  care  of  you  that  I  find  you  well  and  hearty, 
and  calling  him  your  guardian  angel.  And — is- 
other  thing  to  his  credit  —  he  has  set  bis  win  ts 
work  to  restore  you  to  the  world.  These  dncks,  ose 
of  which  brings  me  here?  Of  course  it  was  he  who 
contrived  that,  not  you.  Yonng  man,  you  most  leva 
to  look  things  in  the  face ;  this  young  lady  is  not  of 
your  sphere,  to  begin ;  and,  in  the  nex(  place,  she  ii 
engaged  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  and  I  am  come  oat 
in  his  steamboat  to  take  her  to  him.  And  as  for  jon, 
Helen,  take  my  advice ;  think  what  most  convicts  are 
compared  to  this  one.  Shut  your  eyes  entirely  to  Ui 
folly,  as  I  shall ;  and  let  you  and  I  (f^mk  only  ofkii 
gocMd  deeds,  and  so  make  him  all  tbr  t-etum  we  eta. 
You  and  I  will  go  on  board  the  stcaniboat  direcdy; 
and,  when  we  are  there,  we  can  te^i  Moreland  there 
is  somebody  else  on  the  island.  H<s  then  turned  to 
Penfold,  and  said :  **  My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  in 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  and  anybodj  that  Ekes 
can  leave  the  ship  at  Valparaiso.  Helen,  I  know  it 
is  wrong;  but  what  can  I  do?  —  I  am  so  hamy. 
Yon  are  alive  and  well :  how  cau  I  punish  or  aSet 
a  human  creature  to-day  ?  and,  above  all,  how  can 
I  crush  this  unhappy  young  man,  without  whooi  I 
should  never  have  seen  you  again  in  this  worid? 
My  daughter  I  my  dear  lost  child  1 "  and  he  held  ber 
at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  her,  and  then  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  for  him  Robert  Penfold  ceased  to 
exist,  except  as  a  man  that  had  saved  his  daogfater. 

^  Papa,"  said  Helen,  after  a  long  pause,  *^jat 
make  him  tell  why  he  ooald  not  trust  to  me.  Why 
he  passed  himself  off  to  me  for  a  cleifr3rman.'* 

**  I  am  a  clergjrman,"  said  Robert  Penfold. 

^^Ol*  said  Helen,  shocked  to  find  him  so  har- 
dened, as  riie  thought  She  lifted  her  hands  to  hear 
ven,  and  the  tears  streamed  fix>m  her  eyes.  *^  WeU, 
sir,"  said  she,  faintly,  **  I  see  I  cannot  reach  jour  con* 
science.  One  question  more,  and  then  I  have  dona 
with  you  forever.  Why  in  all  these  months  tiial 
we  have  been  alone,  and  tliat  yon  have  shown  me 
the  nature,  I  don't  say  of  an  honest  man,  bnt  of  aa 
angel,  —  yes,  papa,  of  an  angel, — why  could  yon  not 
show  me  one  humble  virtue,  sincerity  ?  It  bdoop 
to  a  man.  Why  could  you  not  say, '  I  have  commit- 
ted one  crime  in  my  life,  but  repented  forever;  ' 
judge  by  this  confession,  and  by  what  you  have  sees 
of  me,  whether  I  shall  ever  commit  another.  Taks 
me  as  I  am,  and  esteem  me  as  a  penitent  and  more 
worthy  man ;  but  I  will  not  deceive  }t>u  and  pass  for 
a  paragon      Why  could  you  not  say  as  much  as 
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thiB  to  me  ?  If  jou  loired  me,  wLy  deceive  me  bo 
cruelly?" 

These  words,  uttered  no  longer  harshly,  but  in  a 
mournful,  faint,  despairing  voice,  produced  an  ef- 
fect the  speaker  little  expected.  Robert  Feofold 
maile  two  attempts  to  speak,  but  though  he  opened 
Ills  mouth,  and  his  lips  qui^^red,  he  could  get  no 
'word  out.  He  began  to  choke  with  emotion  ;  and 
thougli\he  shed  no  tears,  the  convulsion  that  goes 
-with  weeping  in  weaker  natures  overpowered  him  in 
m  way  that  was  almost  terrible. 

'*  Confound  it ! "  said  General  Rolleston,  <'  this  is 
monstrous  of  you,  Helen  ;  it  is  barbarous.  You  are 
not  like  your  poor  mother." 

She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  the  tears  flow- 
ing ;  but  she  showed  her  native  obstinacy.  She  said, 
hoarselv,  "  Papa,  you  are  blind.  He  must  answer 
me.     He  knovrs  he  must!" 

*^  I  must,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  gasping  still. 
Then  he  manned  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and 
repeated  with  dignity,  "I  will."  There  was  a 
pause  while  the  young  man  still  struggled  for  com- 
posure and  self-command. 

'*  Was  I  not  often  on  the  point  of  telling  you  my 
sad  story  ?  Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  1  should 
never  have  told  it  you?  But,  O  Miss  Rolleston, 
you  don't  know  what  agony  it  may  be  to  an  unfor- 
tunate man  to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  accusations 
•o  terrible,  so  defiling^  that,  when  a  man  has  proved 
them  false,  they  still  stick  to  him  and  soil  him.  Such 
an  accusation  I  labor  under,  and  a  judge  and  a  jury 
have  branded  me.  If  they  had  called  me  a  murder- 
er, I  would  have  told  you ;  but  that  is  such  a  dirty 
crime.  I  feared  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  I 
dreaded  to  see  your  face  alter  to  me.  Yes,  I  trem- 
bled, and  hesitated,  and  asked  myself  whether  a 
man  is  bound  to  repeat  a  foul  slander  against  him- 
self, even  when  thirteen  shallow  men  have  said  it, 
and  made  the  lie  law." 

"There," said  General  Rolleston,  "  I  thought  how 
it  would  be,  Helen ;  you  have  tormented  him  into 
defending  himself,  tooth  and  nail ;  so  now  we  shall 
have  the  Md  story ;  he  is  innocent ;  I  never  knew 
a  convict  that  was  n*t,  if  he  found  a  fool  to  listen  to 
him.  I  decline  to  hear  another  word.  You  need  n't 
excuse  yourself  for  changing  your  name ;  I  excuse 
it,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  boat  is  waiting,  and 
we  can't  stay  to  hear  you  justify  a  felony." 

**I  AM  NOT  A  FELON.      I  AM  A  MARTYR." 


CHAPTER  UL 

KoBKRT  Penfold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  uttered  these  strange  words  with  a  sad 
majesty  that  was  very  imposing.  But  General  Rol- 
leston, steeled  b^  experience  ofconvicts,  their  plausi- 
bility, and  their  histrionic  powers,  was  staggered 
only  for  a  moment  He  deigned  no  reply ;  but 
told  Helen  Captiiin  Moreland  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  had  better  go  on  board  at  once. 

Sh''.  stood  like  a  statue. 

**  No,  papa,  I  '11  not  turn  my  back  on  him  till  I 
know  whether  he  is  a  felon  or  a  martyr." 

"  My  poor  child,  has  he  caught  you  at  once  with  a 
clever  phrase  ?  A  judge  and  a  jury  have  settled 
that." 

"  They  settled  it  as  you  would  settle  it,  by  refus- 
ing to  hear  me.** 

'*Have  I  refused  to  hear  vou?"    said  Helen. 


<*  What  do  I  care  for  steamboats  and  captains  ?  If  I 
stay  here  to  all  eternity,  I  '11  know  from  your  own 
lipe  and  your  own  face  whether  you  are  a  felon  or 
a  martyr.  It  is  no  phrase,  papa.  He  u  a  felon  or  a 
martyr ;  and  I  am  a  most  unK>rtunate  girl,  or  else  a 
base,  disloyal  one." 

"fiddle-dee,"  said  General  Rolleston,  angrily. 
Then,  looking  at  his  watch :  "  I  give  you  five  min* 
utes  to  humbug  us  in  —  if  you  can." 

Robert  Penfold  sighed  patiently.  But  from  that 
moment  he  ignored  General  Rolleston,  and  looked 
to  Helen  only.  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
face  with  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  of  observation 
that  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  lifa 
It  dazzled  him  ;  but  it  did  not  dismay  him. 

"  Miss  Rolleston,"  said  he,  **  my  history  can  be  told 
in  the  time  my  prejudiced  judge  allows  me.  I  am  a 
clergyman,  and  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford.  One  of 
my  pupils  was  —  Arthur  Wardlaw.  I  took  an  intep- 
est  in  him  because  my  father,  Michael  Penfold,  was 
in  Wardlaw's  employ.  This  Arthur  Wardlaw  had 
a  talent  for  mimicry;  he  mimicked  one  of  the  col- 
lege officers  publiclv  and  offensively,  and  was  about 
to  be  expelled,  and  that  would  have  ruined  his  im- 
mediate prospects ;  for  his  father  b  just,  but  stem. 
I  fought  hard  for  him,  and,  being  myself  popular 
with  the  authorities,  I  got  him  ofi'.  He  was  grateful, 
or  seemed  to  be,  and  we  became  greater  friends  than 
ever.  We  confided  in  each  other.  He  told  me  he 
was  in  debt  in  Oxford,  and  much  alarmed  lest  it 
should  reach  his  father's  ears,  and  lose  him  the 
promised  partnership.  I  told  him  I  was  desirous  to 
buy  a  small  living  near  Oxford,  which  was  then 
vacant;  but  I  had  only  saved  £400,  and  the  price 
was  £  1,000;  I  had  no  means  of  raising  the  balance. 
Then  he  said,  *  Borrow  £2,000  of  my  father ;  give  me 
fourteen  hundred  of  it,  and  take  your  own  time  to 
repay  the  £600.  I  shall  be  my  father's  partner  in  a 
month  or  two,'  said  he ;  *  you  can  pay  us  back  by 
instalments.'  I  thought  this  very  kind  of  him.  I 
did  not  want  the  living  for  myself)  but  to  give  my 
dear  father  certain  comforts  and  country  air  every 
week ;  he  needed  it :  he  was  bom  in  the  country* 
Well,  I  came  to  London  about  this  business ;  and  a 
stranger  called  on  me,  and  said  he  came  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardlaw,  who  was  not  well  enough  to  come 
himself.  He  produced  a  note  of  hand  for  £  2,000, 
signed  John  Wardlaw,  and  made  me  indorse  it,  and 
told  me  where  to  get  it  cashed ;  he  would  come 
next  day  for  Arthur  Ward  law's  share  of  the  money. 
Well,  I  suspected  no  ill ;  would  you  ?  I  went  and 
got  the  note  discounted,  and  locked  the  money  up. 
It  was  not  my  money :  the  greater  part  was  Arthur 
Wardlaw's,  That  same  evening  a  policeman  called, 
and  asked  several  questions,  which  of  course  I  an- 
swered. He  then  got  me  out  of  the  house  on  some 
pretence,  and  arrtisted  me  as  a  fbrger." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Helen. 

'*  I  forgot  the  clergyman ;  I  was  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man,  insulted,  and  I  knocked  the  officer  down  di- 
rectly. But  his  myrmidons  overpowered  me.  I 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  two 
charges.  First,  the  Crown  (as  they  call  the  attor- 
ney that  draws  the  indictment)  charged  me  with 
forging  the  note  of  hand;  and  then  with  not 
forging  it,  but  passing  it,  well  knowing  that  some- 
body else  had  forged  it  Well,  Undercliff,  the  Ex- 
pert, swore  positively  that  the  forged  note  was  not 
written  by  me ;  and  the  Crown,  as  they  call  it,  was 
defeated  on  that  charge ;  but  being  proved  a  liar  in 
a  court  of  justice  did  not  abash  my  accuser ;  th« 
second  charge  was  pressed  with  equal  confidence 
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The  note,  you  are  to  indentand,  was  forged :  that 
•dmitB  of  no  doubt ;  and  I  passed  it ;  the  question 
was  whether  I  passed  it  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
How  was  that  to  be  determined  ?  And  here  it  was 
that  mv  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  de- 
stroyed me.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  was  nut  in 
prison,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  Arthur  Wardlaw.  VVould 
you  believe  it  ?  he  would  not  come  to  me.  lie 
would  not  even  write.  Then,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
I  feared  he  was  a  traitor.  I  treated  him  like  one. 
I  told  my  solicitor  to  drag  him  into  court  as  my  wit- 
ness, and  make  him  tell  Uie  truth.  The  clerk  went 
down  accordingly,  and  found  he  kept  his  door  always 
locked ;  but  the  clerk  outwitted  him,  and  served 
him  with  the  subpoena  in  his  bedroom,  before  he 
could  crawl  under  the  bed.  But  he  baffled  us  at 
last;  he  never  appeared  in  the  witness-box;  and, 
when  my  counsel  asked  the  court  to  imprison  him, 
his  father  swore  he  could  not  come  :  be  was  dying, 
and  all  out  of  sympathy  with  me.  Fine  sympathy  ! 
that  closed  the  lips,  and  concealed  the  truth ;  one 
syllable  of  which  would  have  saved  his  friend  and 
benefactor  from  a  calamity  worse  than  death.  Is 
the  truth  poison,  that  to  tell  it  makes  a  sick  man 
die  ?  Is  the  truth  hell,  that  a  dying  man  refuses  to 
speak  it  ?  How  can  a  man  die  better  than  speak- 
ing the  truth  V  How  can  he  die  worse  than  with- 
holding it?  I  believe  his  sickness  and  his  death 
were  lies  like  himself.  For  want  of  one  word  from 
Arthur  Wardlaw  to  explain  that  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  note  of  hand  from  him,  the  jury 
condemned  me.  They  were  twelve  honest  but  shal- 
low men  —  invited  to  go  inside  another  man*s  bosom 
and  guess  what  was  there.  The^  guessed  that  I 
knew  and  understood  a  thing  which  to  this  hour  t 
neither  know  nor  underetan*!,  by  God !  " 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  resumed :  — 
**  I  believe  they  founded  their  conjecture  on  my 
knocking  down  the  officer.  There  was  a  reason  for 
you  1  Why,  forgers  and  their  confederates  are  rep- 
tiles, and  have  no  fight  in  them.  Experience 
proves  this.  But  these  twelve  men  did  not  go  by 
experience ;  they  guessed,  like  babies,  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  condemned  me ;  but  recommended 
me  to  mercy.  Mercy  !  What  mercy  did  I  deserve  ? 
Either  I  was  innocent,  or  hanging  was  too  good  for 
me.  No ;  in  their  hearts  they  doubted  my  guilt ; 
and  their  doubt  took  that  timid  form  instead  of  ac- 
quitting me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  venlict,  and 
asked  leave  to  tell  the  judge  why  Arthur  Wardlaw 
had  defied  the  court,  and  absented  himself  as  my 
witness.  Had  the  judge  listened  for  one  minute,  he 
would  have  seen  I  was  innocent.  But  no.  I  was  in 
England  where  the  mouth  of  the  accused  is  stopped, 
if  he  is  fool  enough  to  employ  counsel.  The  judge 
stopped  my  mouth,  as  your  father  just  now  tried 
to  stop  it;  and  they  branded  me  as  a  felon. 

**  Up  to  that  moment  my  life  was  honorable  and 
worthy.  Since  that  moment  I  have  never  wronged 
a  human  creature.  Men  pass  from  virtue  to  vice, 
from  vice  to  crime ;  this  is  the  ladder  a  soul  goes 
down  ;  but  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  I  jumped 
from  innocence  into  a  filthy  felony,  and  then  jumped 
back  again  none  the  worse,  and  was  a  gardener  that 
fought  for  his  employer,*  and  a  lover  that  controlled 
his  passion.  It  is  a  lie,  —  a  lie  that  ought  not  to  take 
in  a  child.  But  prejudice  degrades  a  man  below 
the  level  of  a  child.  I  *11  say  no  more ;  my  patience 
is  exhausted  by  wrongs  and  insulta.  1  am  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  breathed  ;  and  the  place  where  we 
stand  is  mine,  for  I  made  it.  Leave  it  and  me  this 
moment.     Cro  to  England,  and  leave  me  where  the 
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animals,  more  reasonable  than  jon,  faaye  tbe  tarn 
to  see  my  real  character.  1 11  not  sail  in  the  ssai 
ship  with  any  man,  nor  any  woman  either,  who  m 
look  me  in  the  face,  and  take  me  for  a  felon.* 

He  swelled  and  towered  with  the  jost  wrtAi 
an  honest  man  driven  to  bay ;  and  hia  eye  shot  hbi 
lightning.     He  was  sublime. 

Helen  cowered ;  ^t  her  spirited  old  father  tmii 
red,  and  said,  haughtily,  *^  We  take  you  at  jm 
word,  and  leave  you,  you  insolent  yagabond !  F«i> 
low  me  this  instant,  Helen !  " 

And  he  marched  out  of  the  carem  in  a  fury. 

But,  instead  of  following  him,  Helen  stood  itid^ 
still,  and  cowered,  and  cowered  till  she  seemed  f^ 
ing  forward  to  the  ground,  and  she  got  hold  of  Kib- 
ert  Penfold's  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  moaned  otrvit 

'*  Martyr  1  Martyr  ! "  she  whispered,  and  nl 
kissed  his  hand,  like  a  slave  offering  her  master pft 
and  asking  pardon. 

"  Martyr  !  Martyr !  Every  woitl  is  true — tne 
as  my  love.** 

In  this  attitude,  and  with  these  words  on  her  Efi, 
they  were  surprised  by  General  RoUeston,  whoeaos 
back,  astonished  at  his  daughter  not  following  hm 
Judge  of  his  amazement  now. 

**  What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  taming  psk 
with  anger. 

"  It  means  that  he  has  spoken  the  tmth,  and  dist 
I  shall  imitate  him.  He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  knv. 
When  others  cast  shame  on  you,  then  it  is  time  lor 
me  to  show  my  heart  James  Seaton,  I  love  yoa 
for  your  madness  and  your  devotion  to  her  wbsn 
ou  had  only  seen  at  a  distance.     Ah !  that  «» 

ive !    John  Hazel,  I  love  you  for  all  that  has  paaed 

tween  us.  What  can  any  other  man  be  to  me?— 
or  woman  to  you  ?  But,  most  of  all,  I  love  jm, 
Robert  Penfold,  —  my  hero  and  my  martyr.  Wbn 
I  am  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  felon,  tbes  to 
your  face  I  say  you  are  m^  idol,  my  hero,  and  mf 
martyr.  Love  !  the  word  is  too  tame,  too  cobuka. 
I  worship  you,  I  adore  you  1  How  beautiful  you  ire 
when  you  are  angry !  How  noble  you  are  now  foa 
forgive  me !  for  you  do  foi^ve  me,  Robert ;  job 
must,  you  shall.  No ;  you  wQl  not  send  your  Hefea 
away  firom  you  for  her  one  fault  so  soon  repeated ! 
Show  me  you  foi^ve  me ;  show  me  you  loye  me  soft, 
almost  as  much  as  I  love  you.  He  is  crying.  0 
my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling !  **  Ana  she 
was  round  his  neck  in  a  moment,  with  tears  mi 
tender  kisses,  the  first  she  had  ever  given  him. 

Ask  yourself  whether  they  were  returned. 

A  groan,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  a  snort  of  fivy« 
interrupted  the  most  blissfiil  moment  either  of  tbess 
young  creatures  had  ever  known.  It  came  torn 
(xeneral  Rolleston,  now  white  with  wrath  and  hornc 

"  You  villain  I  **  he  cried. 

Helen  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  put  her  hand 
before  his  mouth. 

**  Not  a  word  more,  or  I  shall  forget  I  am  yoor 
daughter.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  I.  I  love  hiin. 
I  made  him  love  me.  He  has  been  trying  hard  not 
to  love  me  so  much.  But  I  am  a  woman ;  and  coald 
not  djBuy  myself  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  beins  loved 
better  than  woman  was  ever  loved  before.  And  so 
I  am;  I  am.  Kill  me,  if  you  like;  insult  me,  ifyoo  i 
will :  but  not  a  word  against  him,  or  I  give  him  mj 
hand,  and  we  live  and  die  together  on  this  isUao. 
O  papa !  he  has  often  saved  that  life  you  yalue  so ; 
and  1  have  saved  his.  He  is  all  the  worid  to  ae^ 
Have  pity  on  your  child.  Have  pity  on  him  who 
carries  my  heart  in  his  bosom." 
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She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  strained  him 
ight,  and  implored  him,  with  head  thrown  back, 
Udd  little  clutching  hands,  and  elo(}uent  eyes. 

Ah  1  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  voice  and  look  and 
slinging  of  a  man's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Children 
ire  BO  strong  —  upon  their  knees :  their  dear  faces, 
aright  copies  of  our  own,  are  just  the  height  of  our 
tkcarta  then. 

The  old  man  was  staggered,  was  almost  melted. 
■*  Give  me  a  moment  to  think,**  said  he,  in  a  broken 
roice.     '*  This  blow  takes  my  breath  away.** 

Helen  rose,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's 
risoulder,  and  still  pleaded  for  her  love  by  her  soft 
touch  and  her  tears  that  now  flowed  freely. 

He  turned  to  Penford  with  all  the  dignity  of  age 
Mkd  station.  **Mr.  Penford,"  said  he,  with  grave 
politeness,  **  after  what  my  daughter  has  said,  I  must 
treat  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  or  I  must  insult  her. 
Well,  then,  I  expect  you  to  show  me  you  are  what 
•he  thinks  you,  and  are  not  what  a  court  of  justice 
has  proclaimed  you.  Sir,  this  young  lady  is  engaged 
with  her  own  free  will  to  a  gentleman  who  is  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  has  never  been  accused  to 
hvt  face  of  any  unworthy  act  Relying  on  her 
plighted  word,  the  Wardlaws  have  fitt^  out  a 
steamer  and  searched  the  Pacific,  and  found  her. 
Can  you,  as  a  man  of  honor,  advise  her  to  stay  here 
and  compromise  her  own  honor  in  every  way  ? 
Ought  she  to  break  faith  with  her  betrothed  on 
ftccount  of  vague  accusations  made  behind  his 
back?" 

'^  It  was  only  in  self-defence  I  accused  Mr.  Arthur 
Wanllaw,**  said  Robert  Penfold. 
General  Rolleston  resumed :  — 
*'  You  said  just  now  there  are  accusations  which 
soil  a  man.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  would  vou 
let  yoor  daughter  marry  a  man  of  honor,  who  had 
unfortunately  been  found  guilry  of  a  felony  ?  " 
Robert  groaned  and  hesitated,  but  he  said  "  No." 
**  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She  must  either 
keep  her  plighted  word,  or  else  break  it.  For 
whom?  For  a  gentleman  she  esteems  and  loves, 
but  cannot  marry.  A  Inner  may  be  a  saint ;  but  I 
would  rather  bury  my  cnild  than  marry  her  to  a 
leper.  A  convict  may  be  a  saint;  but  I'll  kill  her 
with  my  own  hand  sooner  than  she  shall  marry  a 
oonvict :  and  in  your  heart  and  conscience  you  can- 
not blame  me.  Were  you  a  father,  you  would  do 
the  same.  What  then  remains  for  her  and  me  but 
to  keep  faith?  and  what  can  you  do  better  than 
leave  her,  and  carry  away  her  everlasting  esteem 
and  her  father's  gratitude  ?  It  is  no  use  being  good 
by  halves,  or  bad  by  halves.  You  must  either  be  a 
selfish  villain,  and  ur^e  her  to  abandon  all  shame, 
and  live  here  on  this  island  with  you  forever,  or  you 
must  be  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  bow  to  a  part- 
ing that  is  inevitable.  Consider,  sir ;  your  eloqiience 
and  her  pity  have  betrayed  this  young  lady  into  a 
confession  that  separates  you.  Her  enforced  resi- 
dence here  with  you  has  been  innocent.  It  would 
be  innocent  no  longer,  now  she  hHS  been  so  mad  as 
to  own  she  loves  you.  And  1  tell  you  frankly,  if, 
afVer  that  confession,  you  insist  on  going  on  board 
the  steamer  with  her,  I  must  take  you ;  humanity 
requires  it ;  but,  if  I  do,  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  the 
law  as  a  convict  escaped  before  his  time.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  do  so  as  it  IS ;  but  that  is  not  certain ;  I 
don't  know  to  what  country  this  island  belongs.  I 
niay  have  no  right  to  capture  you  in  strange  domin- 
ions; but  an  English  ship  is  England,  —  and  if  you 
let  foc^  on  the  Springbok  you  arc  lost.    Now,  then, 


you  are  a  man  of  honor ;  you  love  my  child  traly, 
and  not  selfishly;  — you  have  behaved  nobly  until  to- 
^^y  T  go  ^^^  B^P  farther  on  the  right  road ;  call 
worldly  honor  and  the  God  whose  vows  you  have 
taken,  sir,  to  your  aid,  and  do  your  duty." 

"  O  man,  man  !"  cried  Robert  Penfold,  "  you  ask 
more  of  me  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  What 
shall  I  say?     What  shall  I  do?" 

Helen  replied,  calmly:  ^  Take  my  hand,  and  let 
us  flie  together,  since  we  cannot  live  together  with 
honor." 

General  Rolleston  groaned.  *'  For  this,  then,  I 
have  traversed  one  ocean,  and  searched  another, 
and  found  my  child.  I  am  nothing  to  her —  noth- 
ing. O,  who  would  be  a  father  ! "  He  sat  down 
oppressed  with  shame  and  grief,  and  bowed  his 
statelv  head  in  manly  but  pathetic  silence. 

"  O  ptipa,  papa  I "  cried  Helen,  "  forgive  your 
ungrateful  child  !  **  And  she  kneeled  and  sobbed, 
with  her  forehead  on  his  knees. 

Then  Robert  Penfold,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
agony,  found  room  in  that  great  suffering  heart  of 
his  for  pity.  He  knelt  down  himself,  and  prayed 
for  help  in  this  bitter  trial.  He  rose  haggara  with 
the  struggle,  but  languid  and  resigned,  like  one 
whose  death-warrant  has  been  read. 

**  Sir,"  said  he, "  there  is  but  one  way.  You  must 
take  her  home ;  and  I  shall  stay  here." 

**  Leave  you  all  alone  on  this  island ! "  said  Helen. 
^  Never !  If  you  stay  here,  I  shall  stay  to  comfort 
you." 

*^  I  decline  that  offer.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of 
comfort." 

'*  Think  what  you  do,  Robert,"  said  Helen,  with 
unnatural  calmness.  **  If  you  have  no  pity  on  your- 
self, have  pity  on  us.  Would  you  rob  me  of  the 
very  life  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  save  ?  My 
poor  father  will  carry  nothing  to  England  but  my 
dead  body.  Long  before  we  reach  that  country  I 
loved  so  well,  and  now  hate  it  for  its  stupidity  and 
cruelty  to  you,  my  soul  will  have  flown  back  to  this 
island  to  watch  over  you,  Robert  You  bid  me  to 
abandon  you  to  solitude  and  despair.  Neither  of 
you  two  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  you  both." 

General  Rolleston  sighed  deeply.  **  If  I  thought 
that,"  said  he,  —  then,  in  a  faint  voice,  "my  own 
courage  fails  me  now.  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  I 
see  that  my  child's  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
world.  She  was  dving,  they  say.  Suppose  I  send 
Moreland  to  the  Continent  for  a  clergyman,  and 
marry  you.  Then  you  can  live  on  this  island  for- 
ever. Only  you  must  let  me  live  here  too ;  for  I 
could  never  show  my  face  again  in  England  after 
acting  so  dishonorably.  It  will  be  a  miserable  end 
of  a  life  passed  in  honor ;  but  1  suppose  it  will  not 
be  for  long.  Shame  can  kill  as  quickly  as  disap- 
pointed love." 

"  Robert,  Robert ! "  cried  Helen  in  agony. 

The  martyr  saw  that  he  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  must  be  either  base  or  very  noble,  —  there 
was  no  middle  way.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  thought  with  all  his  might 

"  Hush ! "  said  Helen :  **  he  is  wiser  than  we  are 
Let  him  speak." 

'*  If  I  thought  you  would  pine  and  die  upon  the 
voyage,  no  power  should  part  us.  But  you  are  not 
such  a  coward.  If  my  life  depended  on  yours,  would 
you  not  live  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  would." 

**  When  I  was  wrecked  on  White-water  Island, 
70a  played  the  man.    Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
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«mld  have  lavnclied  a  boat,  and  sailed  it  with  a 
boat-hook  for  a  nuutt,  and  —  * 

Helen  interrupted  him.  **  It  was  nothing ;  I  loved 
yon.     1  love  you  better  now.** 

**l  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  rise 
above  your  sex  once  mere,  and  play  the  man  for 
me.  This  time  it  is  not  my  life  you  are  to  rescue, 
but  that  which  is  more  precious  still:  my  good 
name.** 

"Ah!  that  would  be  worth  living  fori"  cried 
Helen. 

"  You  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do ;  but  not  harder 
for  a  woman  than  to  launch  a  boat,  and  sail  her 
without  a  mast  See  my  father,  Michael  Penfold. 
Bee  UndercHff,  the  expert.  See  the  solicitor — the 
counsel.  Sift  the  whole  story ;  and,  above  all,  find 
out  why  Arthur  Wardlaw  dared  not  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box. Be  obstinate  as  a  man ;  be  supple  as  a 
woman ;  and  don't  talk  of  dying  when  tnere  is  a 
friend  to  be  rescued  from  dishonor  by  living  and 
working." 

"  Die  t  while  I  can  rescue  you  from  death  or  dis- 
honor !  I  will  not  be  so  base.  Ah,  Robert,  Robert, 
how  well  you  know  me ! " 

**Ye8,  I  do  know  you,  Helen.  1  believe  that 
fipreat  soul  of  yours  will  keep  your  body  strong  to 
do  this  brave  work  for  him  you  love,  and  who  loves 
you.  And  as  for  me,  I  am  man  enough  to  live  for 
years  upon  this  island,  if  you  will  only  promise  me 
two  things.'* 

**  I  promise  then." 

"  Never  to  die,  and  never  to  marry  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  until  you  have  reversed  that  lying  sentence 
which  has  blasted  me.  Lay  your  hand  on  your 
figither's  head,  and  promise  me  that." 

Helen  laid  her  band  upon  her  father's  head,  and 
said,  "  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to  die,  if  life  is  possi- 
ble, and  never  to  marry  any  man,  until  I  have  re- 
versed that  lying  sentence  which  has  blasted  the 
angel  I  love." 

**  And  I  pledge  myself  to  help  her,"  said  General 
Rolleston,  warmly,  "  for  now  I  Icnow  you  are  a  man 
of  honor.  I  have  too  often  been  deceived  by  elo- 
quence to  listen  much  to  that.  But  now  you  have 
proved  by  your  actions  what  you  are.  You  pass  a 
forged  check,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  t  I  'd  stake 
my  salvation  it's  a  lie.  There's  my  hand.  God 
comfort  you  1  God  reward  you,  my  noble  fel- 
low!" 

**I  hope  he  will,  mr,"  sobbed  Robert  Penfold. 
•*  You  are  her  father ;  and  you  take  my  hand ;  per- 
ha])s  that  will  be  sweet  to  think  of  by  and  by ;  but 
no  joy  can  enter  my  heart  now ;  it  is  broken.  Take 
her  away  at  once,  sir.  Flesh  is  weak.  My  powers 
of  endurance  are  exhausted." 

General  Rolleston  acted  promptly  on  this  advice. 
He  rolled  up  her  rugs,  and  the  thmgs  she  had  made, 
and  Robert  had  the  courage  to  take  them  down  to 
the  boat.  Then  he  came  back,  and  the  General 
took  her  bag  to  the  boat. 

All  this  time  the  girl  herself  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  anguish,  and  not  a  tear.  It  was  beyond 
that  now. 

As  he  passed  Robert,  the  General  said,  **Take 
leave  of  her  alone.  I  will  come  for  her  in  five 
minutes.  You  see  how  sure  I  feel  you  are  a  man 
of  honor." 

When  Robert  went  in,  she  rose  and  tottered  to 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck.  She  saw  it  was  the 
death-bed  of  their  love,  and  she  kissed  his  eyes,  and 
dung  to  him.  They  moaned  over  each  other,  and 
clung  to  each  other,  in  mute  despair. 


Hie  General  came  back,  and  he  and  BoberitN» 
Helen,  shivering  and  fiuntingy  to  the  boat.  As  tb 
boat  put  off,  she  awoke  frooa  her  stupor,  and  patstf 
her  hands  to  Robert  with  one  piercijig  cry. 

They  were  parted. 


CHAPTER  Lm 

In  that  curious  compound  the  human  liesrt,i 
respectable  motive  is  sometunes  connected  vkks 
criminal  act  And  it  was  so  with  Jos^h  Wjfe 
he  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Nancy  Boose,  ai 
her  price  was  two  thousand  pounds. 

This  Nancy  Rouse  was  a  character.  She  «■ 
General  RoUeston's  servant  for  many  yeais;  \b 
place  was  the  kitchen :  but  she  was  a  womaa  dl 
such  restless  activity,  and  so  wanting  in  the  prap 
pride  of  a  servant,  that  she  would  help  a  hninrmni. 
or  a  lady's  maid,  or  do  anything  almost,  except  k 
idle !  to  use  her  own  words,  she  was  one  as  could  a\ 
abide  to  sit  mumchanoe.  That  fatal  foe  to  dones- 
tic  industry,  the  London  Journal,  fluttered  in  v»i 
down  her  area,  for  she  could  not  read,  ^le  suf 
ported  a  sick  mother  out  of  her  wages,  aided  byi 
few  presents  of  money  and  clothes  from  Hejs 
Rolleston,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Nancy,  wd 
knew  what  a  hard  fight  she  had  to  keep  a  sick  m- 
man  out  of  her  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

In  love,  Nancy  was  unfortunate;  her  bam 
looks  and  sterling  virtues  were  balanced  by  a  po- 
vokin^  sagacity,  and  an  irritating  habit  of  spea^ 
her  mmd.  She  humbled  her  lovers'  vanity,  one  sAs 
anather,  and  they  fled.  Her  heart  smarted  snrt 
than  once. 

Nancy  was  ambitious;  and  her  first  rise  in  M$ 
took  place  as  follows :  When  the  Bollestons  vest 
to  Australia,  she  had  a  eood  cry  at  parting  ailh 
Helen ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it :  she  coidd  sot 
leave  her  mother.  However,  she  told  Helen  Ae 
could  not  stomach  any  other  service,  and,  since  ^ 
must  be  parted,  was  resolved  to  better  herself.  11ns 
phrase  is  sometimes  droUy  applied  by  servants,  be- 
cause they  throw  Independence  into  the  scale.  la 
Nancy's  case  it  meant  setting  up  as  a  waaherwotaaa. 
Helen  opened  her  hazel  eyes  with  astonishment  st 
this,  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Nancy's  ambi- 
tion ;  however,  she  gave  her  ten  pounds,  and  thixtf 
introductions,  twenty-five  of  which  missed  fire,  sad 
with  the  odd  five  Nancy  set  up  her  tub  in  the  sob* 
urbs,  and  by  her  industry,  geniality,  and  frugafity, 
got  on  tolerably  well.  In  due  course  she  rented  a 
small  house  backed  by  a  small  green,  and  adfer- 
tised  for  a  gentleman  lodger.  She  soon  got  one; 
and  soon  got  rid  of  him.  However,  she  was  never 
long  without  one. 

Nancy  met  Joseph  Wylie  in  company :  and,  ss 
sailors  are  brisk  wooers,  he  soon  became  her  ac* 
knowledged  suitor,  and  made  some  inroad  into  her 
heart,  though  she  kept  on  the  defensive,  warned  by 
past  experience. 

Wylie's  love-making  had  a  droll  feature  about  it; 
it  was  most  of  it  ce'  ried  on  in  the  presence  of  thrse 
washerwomen,  because  Nancy  had  no  time  to  spare 
from  her  work,  and  Wylie  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
his  wooing,  being  on  shore  for  a  limited  period. 
And  this  absence  of  superfluous  delicacy  on  his  pari 
gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  tallow- 
chandlers  foreman,  his  only  rival  at  present.  Many 
a  sly  thrust,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh,  from  his  fe- 
male auditors,  greeted  his  amorous  eloquence :  hut 
for  all  that,  they  sided  with  him,  and  Nanoy  felt  bsi 
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itiiportance,  and  brightened  along  with  her  mates 
at  the  sailor's  approach,  which  was  generaHj  an- 
nounced hy  a  cheerful  hail.  He  was  gwxl  company, 
to  nae  Nancy's  own  phrase,  and  she  accepted  him 
BB  a  sweetheart  on  probation.  But,  when  Mr. 
MTy  lie  nr^ed  her  to  marry  him,  she  demurred,  and 

fave  a  stnng  of  reasons,  all  of  which  the  sailor  and 
is  allies,  the  subordinate  washerwomen,  combated 
in  full  conclave. 

Then  she  spoke  out,  '*  My  lad,  the  wash-tub  is  a 
saddle  as  won't  carry  double.  IVe  seen  poverty 
enough  in  my  mother's  house,  it  sha^n't  come  in  at 
my  door  to  drive  love  out  o*  window.  Two  comes 
together  with  just  enough  for  two ;  next  year  instead 
of  two  they  are  three,  and  one  of  the  three  can't 
work  and  wants  a  servant  extra,  and  b^  and  by 
there  is  half  a  dozen,  and  the  money  commg  in  at 
the  spigot  and  going  out  at  the  bung-hole.** 

One  da^,  in  the  middle  of  his  wooing,  she  laid 
down  her  iron,  and  said,  **  You  come  along  with  me. 
And  I  wonder  how  much  work  will  be  done  whilst 
my  back  is  turned,  for  you  three  gabbling  and  won- 
dering whatever  I  'm  agoing  to  do  with  this  here 
Bailor/' 

She  took  Wylie  a  few  yards  down  the  street,  and 
ehowed  him  a  large  house  with  most  of  the  windows 
broken.  **  There,"  said  she,  **  there 's  a  sight  for  a 
seafaring  man.    That 's  in  Ghancerv." 

"  Wefl,  it 's  better  to  be  there  than  in  H ," 

■aid  Wylie,  meaning  to  be  sharper. 

"  Wait  till  you  've  tried  'em  both,"  said  Nancy. 
Then  she  took  him  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
showed  him  a  large  garden  attached  to  it 

"Now,  Joseph,"  said  she,  "I've  showed  yon  a 
lodging-house  and  a  drying-ground ;  and  I  'm  a  cook 
and  A  clear-starcber,  and  I  'm  wild  to  keep  lod^rs 
and  do  foi  'em,  washing  and  all.    Then,  if  their  foul 
linen  goes  out,  they  foHows  it :  the  same  if  they  has 
their  meat  fh>m   the  cook-shop.      Four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  lies  there  a  waiting  for  me.    I  've 
oeen  at  them  often  to  let  me  them  premises:  but 
they  says  no,  we  have  got  no  border  from  the  court 
to  let.    Which  the  court  would  rather  see  'em  go  to 
rack  an'  ruin  for  nothing,  than  let  'em  to  an  honest 
woman  as  would  pay  the  rent  punctual,  and  make 
her  penny  out  of  'em,  and  nobody  none  the  worse. 
And  to  sell  them,  the  price  is  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  if  I  had  it  I  'd  give  it  this  minit :  but  where  are 
the  likes  of  you  and  me  to  get  two  thousand  pounds  ? 
But  the  lawyer  he  says,  *  Miss  House,  from  you  one 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgige  at  £45 
the  year,'  which  it  is  dirt  cheap,  I  say.    So  now,  my 
3ian,  when  that  house  is  mine,  1  'm  yours.    I  'm  put- 
.    ting  by  for  it  o'  my  side.     If  you  means  all  you  say, 
why  not  save  a  bit  o'  yours.     Once  I  get  that  house 
and  garden,  you  need  n't  go  to  sea  no  more :  nor 
you  sna'n't.     If  I  am  to  be  bothered  with  a  man,  let 
me  know  where  to  put  my  finger  on  him  at  all 
hours,  and  not  lie  shivering  and  shaking  at  every 
window  as  creaks,  and  him  out  at  sea.     And  if  you 
are  too  proud  to  drive  the  linen  in  a  light  cart,  why 
1  could  pay  a  man."     In  short  she  told  him  plainly 
.    she  would  not  marry  till  she  was  above  the  world ; 
r    and  the  road  to  above  the  world  was  through  that 
1     great  battered  house  and  seedy  garden,  in  Chancery. 
ki»    Now  it  may  appear  a  strange  coincidence  that 
;     Nancy's  price  to  Wylie  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  Wyhe's  to  Wardlaw  was  two  thousand  poumls  : 
but  the  fact  is  it  was  a  forced  coincideuce.     Wylie, 
bargaining  with  Wardlaw,  stood  out  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  because  that  was  the  pri^^  of  the  house 
and  garden  and  Nancy. 


Now,  when  Wylie  retomed  to  England  safe  after 
his  crime  and  his  perils,  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Nancy  would  have  her  house  and 
garden,  and  he  should  have  Nancy. 

But  young  Wardlaw  lay  on  his  sick-bed ;  his  fa- 
ther was  about  to  return  to  the  office,  and  the  gold 
disguised  as  copper  was  ordered  up  to  the  cellars  in 
Fenchurch  Street.  There,  in  all  probability,  the 
contents  would  be  examined  erelong,  the  fraud 
exposed,  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  might 
follow  over  and  above  the  loss  of  the  promised 
£2,000. 

Wylie  felt  very  disconsolate,  and  went  down,  to 
Nancy  Rouse  depre&sed  in  spirits.  To  his  surprise 
she  received  him  with  more  affection  than  ever, 
and,  reading  his  face  in  a  moment,  told  him  not  to 
fret. 

**  It  will  be  so  in  your  way  of  life,"  said  this  home^ 
ly  comforter ;  "  your  sort  comes  home  empty-handed 
one  day,  and  money  in  both  pockets  the  next  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you  home  at  all,  for  I  've  been  in  care 
about  you.  x  ou  're  very  welcome,  Joe.  If  you  are 
come  home  honest  and  sober,  why,  that  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  coming  home  rich." 

Wylie  nang  his  head  and  pondered  these  words ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  not  come  home  either 
so  sober  or  so  lionest  as  he  went  out,  but  quite  aa 
poor. 

However,  his  elastic  spirits  soon  revived  in  Nan- 
cy's sunshine,  and  he  became  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever. 

But  when,  presuming  upon  her  affection,  he  urged 
her  to  marry  him  and  trust  to  Providence,  she 
laughed  in  his  face. 

"  Trust  to  himprovidence,  you  mean,"  said  she ; 
"  no,  no,  Joseph.  If  you  are  unlucky,  I  must  be 
lucky,  before  you  and  me  can  come  together." 

Then  Wvlie  resolved  to  have  his  £2,000  at  all 
risks-  He  had  one  great  advanta^  over  a  lands- 
man who  has  committed  a  crime.  He  could  always 
go  to  sea  and  find  employment,  first  in  one  ship, 
and  then  in  another.  Terra  firma  was  not  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  him. 

He  came  to  Wardlaw's  office  to  feel  his  way,  and 
talked  guardedly  to  Michael  Pen  fold  about  the  loss 
of  the  Proserpine.  His  apparent  object  was  to  give 
information ;  his  real  object  was  to  gather  it.  He 
learned  that  old  Wardlaw  was  very  much  occupied 
with  fitting  out  a  steamer ;  tliat  the  forty  chests  of 
copper  had  actually  come  up  from  the  Shannon  and 
were  under  their  feet  at  that  moment,  and  that 
young  Wardlaw  was  desperately  ill  and  never  came 
to  the  office.  Michael  had  not  at  that  time  learned 
the  true  cause  of  young  Wardlaw's  illness.  Yet 
Wylie  detected  that  young  Wardlaw's  continued 
absence  from  the  office  gave  Idichael  singular  uneasi- 
ness. The  old  man  fidgeted,  and  washed  the  air 
with  his  hands,  and  with  simple  cunning  ui^d  Wy- 
lie to  go  and  see  him  about  the  Proserpine,  and  get 
him  to  the  office,  if  it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
"  Tell  him  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  Mr.  Wylie  ,* 
all  at  sixes  and  sevena" 

"  Well,"  said  Wylie,  afTectine  a  desire  to  oblige, 
"give  me  a  line  to  him;  for  I've  been  twice,  and 
couM  never  get  in." 

Michael  wrote  an  earnest  line  to  say  that  Ward- 
law  senior  had  been  hitherto  much  occupied  in  fit* 
ting  out  the  Springbok,  but  that  he  was  goinff  into 
the  l:)ooks  next  week.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  note  was  received  ;  but  Arthur  declined  to 
see  the  bearer.  Then  Wylie  told  the  servant  it  was 
Joseph  Wylie,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    '*  TeU 
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him  I  most  stand  at  the  stair-foot  and  hallo  it  ont, 
if  he  woQ*t  hear  it  any  other  wav." 

This  threat  obtained  his  admission  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw.  The  sailor  foand  him  on  a  sofa,  in  a  dark- 
enetl  room,  pale  and  worn  to  a  shadow. 

♦*  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Wylie,  firmly,  "  you  must 
n't  think  I  don't  feel  for  you  ;  but,  sir,  we  are  gone 
too  far  to  stop,  you  and  me.  There  is  two  sides  to 
this  business;  it  is  £150,000  for  you,  and  £2,000  for 
me,  or  it  is  —  "  **  What  do  I  care  for  money  now  ?  " 
groaned  Wardlaw.  ^  Let  it  all  go  to  the  devil,  who 
tempted  me  to  destroy  her  I  loved  better  than 
money,  belter  than  all  the  world."  **  Well,  but 
hear  me  out,"  said  Wylie.  **  I  say  it  is  £150,000 
to  you  and  £2,000  to  me,  or  else  it  is  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude  to  both  on  us." 

**  Penal  servitude  ! "  And  the  words  roused  the 
Inerchant  from  his  letharjry  like  a  shower-bath. 

"You  know  that  well  enough,"  said  Wylie. 
**  Why,  't  was  a  hanging  matter  a  few  years  ago. 
Come,  come,  there  are  no  two  ways ;  you  must  be  a 
man,  or  we  are  undone." 

Fear  prevailed  in  that  timorous  breast,  which 
even  love  of  money  had  failed  to  rouse.  Wardlaw 
sat  up,  staring  wildly,  and  asked  Wyhe  what  he 
was  to  do. 

"  First,  let  me  ring  for  a  bottle  of  that  old  brandy 
of  yours." 

The  brandy  was  got.  Wylie  induced  him  to 
drink  a  wineglassful  neat,  and  then  to  sit  at  the  table 
and  examine  the  sailors'  declaration  and  the  logs. 
**  I  'm  no  great  scholard,"  said  he.     "  I  warn't  a 

going  to  lay  these  before  the  underwriters  till  you 
ad  overhauled  them.  There,  take  another  drop 
now,  —  't  will  do  you  good,  —  while  I  draw  up  this' 
thundering  blind." 

Thus  encouraged  and  ui^ed,  the  broken-hearted 
schemer  languidly  compared  the  seamen's  declara- 
tion with  the  logs ;  and,  even  in  his  feeble  state  of 
mind  and  body,  made  an  awkward  discovery  at 
once. 

**  Why,  they  don't  correspond  I "  said  he. 

"  What  don't  correspond  r  " 

"  Your  men's  statement  and  the  ship's  log.  The 
men  speak  of  one  heavy  gale  afler  another,  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  pumps  coing ;  but  the  log  says,  *  A 
puff  of  wind  from  tne  N.  £.'  And  here,  agam,  the 
entry  expases  your  exaggeration  ;  one  branch  of 
our  evidence  contradicts  the  other ;  this  comes  of 
trying  to  provo  too  much.  You  must  say  the  log 
was  lost,  went  down  with  the  ship." 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  cried  Wylie.  **  I  have  told  too 
many  I  had  got  it  safe  at  home." 

"  Why  did  you  say  that  ?     What  madness  I " 

"  Why  were  you  away  from  your  office  at  such  a 
^me  ?  How  can  I  know  everything  and  do  every- 
thing ?  I  counted  on  you  for  tne  headwork  ashore. 
Can^  ye  think  of  any  way  to  square  the  log  to  that 
part  of  our  tale  ?  might  paste  in  a  leaf  or  two,  eh  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  discovered  at  once.  You  have 
committed  an  irremediable  error.  What  broad 
strokes  this  Hudson  makes.  He  must  have  written 
with  the  stump  of  a  quill." 

Wylie  received  this  last  observation  with  a  look 
of  contempt  for  the  mind  that  could  put  so  trivial  a 
question  in  so  great  an  emergency. 

^  Are  you  quite  sure  poor  Hudson  is  dead  ? " 
asked  Wardlaw,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Dead !  Doa't  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  die  I "  said 
Wylie,  trembling  all  of  a  sudden. 

He  took  a  glaM  of  brandy,  and  sent  it  flying  down 
iUB  throat. 


^  Leave  the  paper  with  me,*  said  Artbor,  ka- 
guidly,  *«  and  tell  Penfold  1 11  crawl  to  tiie  office  to- 
morrow. You  can  meet  me  there;  I  shall  lei 
nobody  else." 

Wylie  called  next  day  at  the  office,  and  «i 
received  by  Penfold,  who  had  now  learned  the  cam 
of  Arthur's  grief,  and  ushered  the  visitor  in  to  Ma 
with  looks  of  benevolent  concern.  Arthur  «a 
seated  like  a  lunatic,  pale  and  modonless ;  go  tk 
table  before  him  was  a  roast  fowl  and  a  salad,  vhck 
he  had  forgotten  to  eat.  His  mind  appeared  fii 
alternate  between  love  and  fraud  ;  for,  as  sow  a 
he  saw  W^'lie  he  gave  himself  a  sort  <^  shake,  ii^ 
handed  Wylie  tlie  log  and  the  papers. 

**  Examine  them ;  they  agree  better  witii  esd 
other  now." 

Wylie  examined  the  log,  and  started  withsv- 
prise  and  superstitious  terror.  **  W^hj,  HiraB^ 
ghost  has  been  here  at  work  ! "  said  he.  **  It  is  la 
very  handwriting." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Wardlaw;  «<  not  so  loud.  Wiilit 
do?" 

""  The  writing  will  do  firstntite ;  but  any  one  ca 
see  this  lost  has  never  been  to  sea.** 

Inspired  by  the  other's  ingenuity,  he  then,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  emptied  the  salt-cellar  into  a 
plate,  and  poured  a  little  water  over  it^  He  wetted 
the  leaves  of  the  log  with  this  salt  water,  and  dogV 
eared  the  whole  book. 

Wardlaw  sighed.  *  See  what  expedienta  we  are 
driven  to,"  said  he.  He  then  took  a  little  soot  frosi 
the  chimney,  and  mixed  it  with  salad  oil.  He  ap- 
plied some  of  this  mixture  to  the  parchment  cow, 
rubbed  it  off,  and  by  much  manipulation  gave  it  t 
certain  mellow  look,  as  if  it  had  been  used  by  wofk- 
ing  hands. 

Wylie  was  armed  with  these  materials,  and  fv» 
nished  with  money,  to  keep  his  sailors  to  their  tak, 
in  case  of  their  being  examined. 

Arthur  begged,  in  his  present  affliction,  to  bs 
excused  from  going  personally  into  the  matter  of 
the  Proserpine;  and  said  that  Penfold  had  tlK 
ship's  log,  and  the  declaration  of  the  survivon, 
which  the  insurers  could  inspect,  previously  to  their 
being  deposited  at  Lloyd's. 

The  whole  thing  wore  an  excellent  face,  and 
nobody  found  a  peg  to  hang  suspicion  on  so  far. 

Afl^r  this  preliminary,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
papers,  nothing  was  hurried;  the  mercrhant,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  grief,  seemed  to  be  forgetting  to  aik 
for  his  money.  Wylie  remonstrated ;  but  Arthur 
convinced  him  they  were  still  on  too  ticklish  grooad 
to  show  any  hurry  without  exciting  suspicion. 

And  so  passed  two  weary  months,  during  which 
Wylie  fell  out  of  Nancy  Kouse's  good  graces,  6r 
idbng  about  doins  nothing. 

'^  Be  you  a  waiting  for  the  plum  to  fall  into  your 
mouth,  young  man  ?  '  said  she. 
.  The  demand  was  made  on  the  underwriters,  and 
Arthur  contrived  that  it  should  come  from  hit 
father.  The  firm  was  of  excellent  repute,  and  had 
paid  hundreds  of  insurances,  without  a  loss  to  the 
underwriters.  The  Proserpine  had  foundered  at 
sea;  several  lives  had  been  lost,  and  of  the  sur- 
vivors, one  had  since  died,  owing  to  the  hardships 
he  had  endured.  All  this  betokened  a  genuine 
calamity.  Nevertheless,  one  ra;|r  of  suspicion  rested 
on  the  case,  at  first.  The  captain  of  the  Proserpine 
had  lost  a  great  many  ships ;  and,  on  the  first  an- 
nouncement, one  or  two  were  resolved  to  sift  the 
matter  on  that  ground  alone.  But  when  five  eye- 
witnesses, suppressing  all   mention    of  the  woxd 
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'*  diink/  declared  that  Captain  Hudson  Lad  re- 
fused to  leave  the  vessel,  and  described  his  going 
down  with  the  ship,  from  an  obstinate  and  too 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  erery  chink  was  closed ;  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  insurance  money  was 
p2ud  to  the  last  shillinf^,  and  Benson,  one  of  the 
small  underwriters,  ruined.  Nancy  Rouse,  who 
"vvorked  for  Mrs.  Benson,  lost  eighteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  was  dreadfully  put  out  about  it 

Wylie  heard  her  lamentations,  and  grinned ;  for 
now  his  £2,000  was  as  good  as  in  his  pocket,  he 
thouffht.     Great  was  his  consternation  when  Arthur 
told  him  that  every  shilling  of  the  money  was  fore- 
stalled, and  that  the  entire  profit  of  the  transaction 
"WOB  yet  to  come,  viz.  by  the  sale  of  the  gold  dust. 
*'  Then,  sell  it,"  said  Wylie. 
"  I  dare  not.     The  affair  must  cool  down  before  I 
can  appear  as  a  seller  of  gold  ;   and  even  then  I 
must   dribble  it  out  with  great  caution.     Thank 
Heaven,  it  is  no  longer  in  those  cellars." 
♦*  Where  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"That  is  my  secret  You  will  get  your  two 
4iou8and  all  in  good  time ;  and,  if  it  makes  you  one 
tenth  part  as  wretched  as  it  has  made  me,  you  will 
thank  me  for  all  these  delays." 

At  last  Wylie  lost  all  patience,  and  began  to 
show  his  teeth ;  and  then  Arthur  Wardlaw  paid 
him  his  two  thousand  pounds  in  forty  crisp  notes. 

He  crammed  them  into  a  side  pocket,  and  went 
down  triumphant  to  Nancy  Rouse.  Through  her 
parlor  window  he  saw  the  benign  countenance  of 
Michael  Penfold.  He  then  remembered  that  Pen- 
fold  had  told  him  some  time  before  that  he  was 
^ing  to  lodge  with  her,  as  soon  as  the  present 
Kxlger  should  go. 

This,  however,  rather  interrupted  Wylie's  design 
of  walking  in  and  chuckine  the  two  thousand 
pounds  into  Nancy's  lap.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shoved  them  deeper  down  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
■olved  to  see  the  old  gentleman  to  bed,  and  then 
produce  his  pelf,  and  fix  the  wedding-day  with 
Nancy. 

He  came  in,  and  found  her  crying,  and  Penfold 
making  weak  efforts  to  console  her.  The  tea-things 
were  on  the  table,  and  Nancy's  cup  half  emptied. 

Wylie  came  in,  and  said,  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  now  ?  " 

He  said  this  mighty  cheerfully,  as  one  who  car- 
ried the  panacea  tor  all  ills  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
medicine  peculiarly  suited  to  Nancy  Rouse's  con- 
stitution. But  he  had  not  quite  fathomed  her 
yet 

As  soon  as  ever  she  saw  him  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  asked  him,  grimly,  what  he  wanted  there. 
Wylie  stared  at  the  reception  ;  but  re{>lied  stoutly, 
that  it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  what  he 
wanted  in  tnat  quainter. 

"Well,  then,- said  Nancy,  "Want  will  be  your 
master.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  Miss  Helen 
was  in  that  ship  ?  my  sweet,  dear  mistress  as  was, 
that  I  feel  for  like  a  mother.  You  left  her  to 
drown,  and  saved  your  own  great  useless  carcass, 
and  drowned  she  is,  poor  dear.  Get  out  o'  my 
^      fight,  do." 

**  It  was  n't  my  fault,  Nancy,"  siud  Wylie,  eai> 
I       nestly.    "  I  did  n't  know  who  she  was,  and  I  ad- 
vised her  to  come  with  us ;  but  she  woidd  go  with 
that  parson  chap." 

"  What  parson  chap  ?  What  a  liar  you  be  I  She 
is  Wardlaw's  sweetheart,  and  don't  care  for  no 
parsons.  If  you  did  n't  know  you  was  to  blame, 
why  did  n't  you  tell  me  a  word  of  your  own  accord  ? 


You  kep'  dark.    Do  you  call  yourself  a  man,  to 
leave  my  poor  young  lady  to  shiil  for  herself?  — " 

**  She  had  as  good  a  chance  to  live  as  I  had," 
said  Wylie,  sullenly. 

"  No,  she  had  n't ;  you  took  care  o'  yourself. 
Weil,  since  you  are  so  fond  of  yourself,  keep  your- 
self to  yourself,  and  don't  come  here  no  more. 
Afler  this,  I  hate  the  sight  on  ye.  You  are  like  the 
black  dog  in  my  eyes,  and  always  will  be.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Helen !  Ah,  I  cried  when  she  left,  —  my 
mind  misgave  me;  but  little  I  thought  she  would 
perish  in  uie  salt  seas,  and  all  for  want  of  a  man  in 
the  ship.  If  you  had  gone  out  again  after  in  the 
steamboat,  —  Mr.  Penfold  have  told  me  all  about 
it, — I'd  believe  you  weren't  so  much  to  blame. 
But  no;  lolloping  and  looking  about  all  day  for 
months.  There 's  my  door,  Joe  Wylie ;  I  can't  cry 
comfortable  before  you,  as  had  a  hand  in  drowning  ' 
of  her.  You  and  me  is  parted  forever.  I  '11  die  as 
I  am,  or  1 11  marry  a  man ;  which  you  ain't  one, 
nor  nothing  like  one.  Is  he  waiting  n>r  you  to  hold 
the  door  open,  Mr.  Penfold  ?  or  don't  I  speak 
plain  enough  ?  Them  as  1  ^ve  the  sack  to  afore 
you  did  n't  want  so  much  telling." 

"Well,  I'm  going,"  said  Wylie,  sullenly;  then, 
with  considerable  feeling,  ^^  This  is  hard  lines." 

But  Nancy  was  inexorable,  and  turned  him  out, 
with  the  £2,000  in  his  pocket 

He  took  the  notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  flung 
them  furiously  down  in  the  dirt 

Then  he  did  what  everybody  does  under  similar 
circumstances,  —  he  picked  them  up  again,  and 
pocketed  them,  along  with  the  other  dirt  they  had 
gathered. 

Next  day  he  went  down  to  the  docks,  and  looked 
out  for  a  ship ;  he  soon  got  one,  and  signed  as 
second  mate.     She  was  to  sail  in  a  fortnight 

But,  before  a  week  was  out,  the  bank-notes  had 
told  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  game  to  go 
to  sea.  But  the  captain  he  had  signed  with  was  a 
Tartar,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  consulted  a 
knowing  friend,  and  that  friend  advised  him  to  dis- 

fuise  himself  till  the  ship  had  sailed.  Accordingly 
e  rigged  himself  out  with  a  long  coat,  and  a  beara, 
and  spectacles,  and  hid  his  sea-slouch  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  changed  his  lodgings.  Finding  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  he  thought  be  might  as  well  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Nancy  Rouse,  if  he  could 
not  talk  to  her.  So  he  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  take  the  parlor  next  door ;  and  by  this  means  he 
beard  her  move  about  in  her  room,  and  caught  a 
sight  of  her  at  work  on  her  little  green ;  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  observe  she  did  not  sing  and 
whistle  as  she  used  to  do.  The  dog  chuckled  at 
that 

His  bank-notes  worried  him  night  and  day.  He 
was  afraid  to  put  them  in  a  bank ;  afraid  to  take 
them  about  with  him  into  his  haunts ;  afraiid  to  leave 
them  at  home ;  and  out  of  this  his  perplexity  arose 
some  incidents  worth  relating  in  their  proper  order. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  returned  to  business ;  but  he 
was  a  changed  man.  All  zest  in  the  thing  was 
gone.  His  fraud  set  him  above  the  world ;  and  that 
was  now  enough  for  him,  in  whom  ambition  wafl 
dead,  and,  indeed,  nothing  left  alive  in  him  but 
deep  regrets. 

He  drew  in  the  horns  of  speculation,  and  went 
on  in  the  old  safe  routine ;  and  to  the  restless  ac- 
tivity that  had  jeopardized  the  firm  succeeded  a 
strange  torjjidity.  He  wore  black  for  lf<^len,  and 
sorrowed  without  hope.    He  felt  he  had  dlended 
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Hearen,  and  had  met  hie  punishment  in  Helen's 
death.  Wardlaw  senior  retired  to  Elm  Trees,  and 
seldom  saw  bis  son.  When  they  did  meet,  the  old 
man  sometimes  whispered  hope,  out  the  whisper  was 
&int,  and  unheeded. 

One  day  Wardlaw  senior  came  up  express,  to 
communicate  to  Arthur  a  letter  finom  Greneral  Rol- 
leston,  written  at  Valparaiso.  In  this  letter.  Gen- 
eral Rolleston  deplored  his  unsuccessful  search :  but 
said  he  was  going  westward,  upon  the  renort  of  a 
Dutch  whaler,  who  had  seen  an  island  reflected  in 
the  sky,  while  sailing  between  Juan  Fernandez  and 
l^orfolk  I^le. 

Arthur  only  shook  his  head  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
**  She  is  in  heaven,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  not  here  or  hereafter." 

Wardlaw  senior  was  shocked  at  this  speech;  but 
he  made  no  reply.  He  pitied  his  son  too  much  to 
criticise  the  expressions  into  which  his  bitter  grief 
betrayed  him.  He  was  old,  and  had  seen  the  tri- 
umphs of  time  over  all  things  human,  sorrow  in- 
cluded. These,  however,  as  yet,  had  done  nothing 
for  Arthur  Wardlaw.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  his 
grief  was  as  sombre  and  as  deadly  as  the  first 
week. 

But  one  day,  as  this  pale  figure  in  deep  mourning 
sat  at  his  table,  going  listlessly  and  mechanically 
through  the  business  of  scraping  money  together  for 
others  to  enjoy,  whose  hearts,  unlike  his,  might  not 
be  in  the  grave,  his  father  burst  in  upon  him,  with 
a  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  waved  it  over  his  head 
in  tnumph.  **  She  is  found  1  she  is  found  ! "  he 
roared  :  ^'  read  that !  "  and  thrust  the  telegram  into 
his  hands. 

Those  hands  trembled,  and  the  languid  voice 
rose  into  shrieks  of  astonishment  and  delight,  as 
Arthur  read  the  words,  "  We  have  got  her,  alive 
and  well :  shall  be  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  8  p.m." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Whilst  the  boat  was  going  to  the  S 
General  Rolle8tx>n  whispered  to  Captain  Moreland ; 
and  what  he  said  may  be  almost  guessed  from  what 
occurred  on  board  the  steamer  soon  afterwards. 
Helen  was  carried  trembling  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
order  was  given  to  heave  the  anchor  and  get  under 
way.  A  groan  of  disappointment  ran  through  the 
ship;  Captain  Moreland  expre&sed  the  GeneraPs 
regret  to  the  men,  and  divided  £200  upon  the  cap- 
stan ;  and  the  groan  ended  in  a  cheer. 

As  for  Helen's  condition,  that  was  at  first  mis- 
taken for  ill  health.  She  buried  herself  for  two 
whole  days  in  her  cabin  ;  and  from  that  place  faint 
moans  were  heard  now  and  then.  The  sailors  called 
her  the  sick  lady. 

Heaven  knows  what  she  went  through  in  that 
forty-eight  hours. 

She  came  upon  deck  at  last  in  a  strange  state  of 
mind  and  body :  restless,  strung  up,  absorbed.  The 
rare  vigor  she  had  acquired  on  tlie  island  came  out 
now  with  a  vengeance.  She  walked  the  deck  with 
briskness,  and  a  pertinacity  that  awakened  admira- 
tion in  the  crew  at  first,  but  by  and  by  superstitious 
awe.  For,  while  the  untiring  feet  went  briskly  to 
and  firo  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  plank  every 
day,  the  great  hazel  eyes  were  turned  m wards,  and 
the  mind,  absorbed  with  one  idea,  skimmed  the 
men  and  things  about  her  listlessly. 


She  had  a  miMion  to  fulfil,  and  her  whole  i 
was  stringing  itself  up  to  do  the  work. 

She  walked  so  many  miles  a  day,  partly  hm 
excitement,  partly  with  a  deliberate  resolve  to  ch9> 
ish  her  health  and  stren^  ;  ^*  I  may  want  Ha 
both,"  said  she,  '•  to  clear  Robert  Penfold.*  Tboiil 
and  high  purpose  shone  through  her  so,  that  oer 
a  while  nooody  dared  trouble  her  much  with  e» 
monplaces.  To  her  fiither,  she  was  always  siat 
and  filial,  but  sadly  cold  compared  with  whatie 
had  always  been  hitherto.  He  was  taking  her  )a^ 
to  England,  but  her  heart  stayed  behind  npoa  tirt 
island :  he  saw  this,  and  said  it. 

**  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  coldlj;  and  that  wiii 
her  reply. 

Sometimes  she  had  violent  passions  of  veqiar 
and  then  he  would  endeavor  to  console  her;  bssk 
They  ran  their  course,  and  were  succeeM 


by  the  bodily  activity  and  concentration  of  ] 
they  had  interrupted  for  a  little  while. 

At  last,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  they  drew  near  tm 
English  coast;  and  then  General  RoUeston,  «k! 
had  hitherto  spared  her  feelinss,  and  been  mo^  la- 
dulgent  and  considerate,  felt  it  was  high  time  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  her  as  to  the  oonzft 
they  should  both  pursue. 

"  Now,  Helen,'*  said  he,  "  about  the  Wardlaw!* 

Helen  gave  a  slight  shudder.  Bat  she  said,  after 
a  slight  hesitation,  **  Let  me  know  your  wishes." 

''  O,  mine  are,  not  to  be  too  ungrateful  to  tfe 
father,  and  not  to  deceive  the  son." 

**  I  will  not  be  uncrrateful  to  the  father,  nor  de- 
ceive the  son,"  said  Helen,  firmly. 

The  General  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and  esBed 
her  his  brave  girl.  "*  But,"  said  he,  ^  on  the  otkr 
hand,  it  must  not  be  published  that  you  have  beea 
for  eight  months  on  an  island  alone  with  a  connct 
Anything  sooner  than  that  You  know  the  msliee 
of  your  own  sex  ;  if  one  woman  gets  hold  of  tlat^ 
you  will  be  an  outcast  from  society." 

Helen  blushed  and  trembled.  *'  Nobody  need  be 
told  that  but  Arthur;  and  I  am  sure  he  loves tts 
well  enough  not  to  injure  me  with  the  world." 

"  But  he  would  be  justified  in  declining  joor 
hand,  ofler  such  a  revelation." 

**  Quite.  And  1  hope  he  will  decline  it  whenke 
knows  I  love  another,  however  hopelessly." 

''  You  are  going  to  tell  Arthur  Wardlaw  all  thai?* 

"lam." 

^  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  you  are  not  like  ote 
women." 

"  I  have  been  brought  up  by  a  man." 

<'  If  I  was  Arthur  Wardlaw,  it  would  be  the  Itft 
word  you  should  ever  speak  to  me." 

"  If  you  were  Arthur  Wardlaw,  I  should  be  os 
that  dear  island  now." 

**  Well,  suppose  his  love  should  be  greater  thn 
his  spirit,  and  —  " 

"  If  he  does  not  go  back  when  he  hears  of  ny 
hopeless  love,  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  shall  marrr 
him  :  and  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him.  I  u 
open  ev^ry  door  in  London  to  Robert  Penfold ;  ex- 
cept one ;  my  husband's.  And  that  door,  while  I 
live,  he  shall  never  enter.  O  my  heart ;  my  heart!* 
She  burst  out  sobbing  desperately :  and  her  father 
laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  sighed  deeply^ 
and  asked  himself  how  all  this  would  end. 

Before  they  landed,  her  fortitude  seemed  to  re* 
turn  ;  and  of  her  own  accord  she  begged  her  father 
to  telegraph  to  the  Wardlaws. 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  day  to  compose  yoorself 
and  prepare  for  this  trying  interview  ?  "  said  he. 
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**  1  should :  but  it  is  mere  weakness.  And  I  must 
(lire  myself  of  weakness,  or  I  shall  never  clear  Rob- 
nrt  Penfold.  And  then,  papa,  I  think  of  you.  If 
4d  Mr.  Wardlaw  heard  you  had  been  a  day  in 
own,  you  might  sufier  in  his  good  opinion.  We 
(hall  be  in  London  at  seven.  Ask  them  at  eight 
rhat  will  be  one  hour's  respite.  God  help  me, 
ind  strengthen  poor  Arthur  to  bear  the  blow  I 
>riDg  him ! " 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  that  day,  Arthur  Ward- 
aw  had  passed  from  a  state  of  sombre  misery  and 
"emorse  to  one  of  joy,  exultadon,  and  unmixed  hap- 
piness. He  no  longer  regretted  his  crime,  nor  the 
loes  of  the  Froserpme :  Helen  was  alive  and  well, 
%nd  attributed  not  her  danger,  but  only  her  preser- 
vation, to  the  Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw  senior  kept  his  carriage  in  town,  and 
precisely  at  eight  o'clock  they  drove  up  to  the  door 
y£  the  hotel. 

They  followed  the  servant  with  bounding  hearts, 
and  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  General  and 
Helen  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  Old  Wardlaw 
went  to  the  Greneral  with  both  hands  out,  and  so 
the  General  met  him,  and  between  these  two  it  was 
ahnost  an  embrace.  Arthur  ran  to  Helen  with  cries 
of  ioy  and  admiration,  and  kissed  her  hands  again 
and  again,  and  shed  such  genuine  tears  of  joy  over 
them  that  she  trembled  all  over,  and  was  obliged  to 
Bit  down.  He  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  still  impris- 
oned one  hand,  and  mumbled  it,  while  she  turned 
her  head  away  and  held  her  other  hand  before  her 
fiioe  to  hide  its  real  expression,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  repugnance.  Bat  as  her  face  was  hid- 
den, and  her  eloquent  body  quivered,  and  her  hand 
was  not  withdrawn,  it  seemed  a  sweet  picture  of 
feminine  affection  to  those  who  had  not  the  key. 

At  last  she  was  relieved  from  a  most  embarrass- 
ing situation  by  old  Wardlaw ;  he  cried  out  on  this 
monopoly,  and  Helen  instantly  darted  out  of  her 
chair,  and  went  to  him,  and  put  up  her  cheek  to 
him,  which  he  kissed;  and  then  she  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  courage  in  not  despairing  of  her  life, 
and  his  goodness  in  sending  out  a  ship  for  her. 

Now,  the  &ct  is,  she  could  not  feel  grateful ;  but 
•he  knew  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  no  feeling  at  all  in  return  for  so 
much  ;  so  she  was  eloquent,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  naturally  very  much  pleased  at  first;  but  he 
caught  an  expression  of  pam  on  Arthur's  face,  and 
then  he  stopped  her.  **  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  you 
ought  to  thank  Arthur,  not  me ;  it  is  his  love  for 
you  which  was  the  cause  of  my  zeal  If  you  owe 
me  anything,  pav  it  to  him,  for  he  deserves  it  best 
He  nearly  died  for  you,  my  sweet  girl.  No,  no,  you 
must  n't  hang  your  head  for  that,  neither.  What  a 
fool  I  am  to  revive  old  sorrows  1  Here  we  are,  the 
happiest  four  in  England.**  Then  he  whispered  to 
her,  **  Be  kind  to  poor  Arthur,  that  is  all  I  ask.  His 
very  life  depends  on  you." 

Helen  obeyed  this  order,  and  went  slowly  back  to 
Arthur ;  she  sat,  cold  as  ice,  on  the  sofa  beside  him, 
and  he  made  love  to  her.  She  scarcelv  heard  what 
he  said ;  she  was  asking  herself  how  she  could  end 
this  intolerable  interview,  and  escape  her  father's 
looks,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her  heart. 
i  At  last  she  rose,  and  went  and  whispered  to  him : 
I  **  My  courage  has  failed  me.  Have  pity  on  me,  and 
get  me  away.    It  is  the  old  man;  he  kills  me." 

General  Kolleston  took  the  hint,  and  acted  with 
more  tact  than  one  would  have  given  lum  credit 
for.  He  got  up  and  rans  the  bell  for  tea ;  then  he 
laid  to  Hden,  **  You  don^t  drink  tea  now,  and  I  see 


vou  are  excited  more  than  k  good  for  you.  Ton 
had  better  go  to  bed." 

^  Yes,  papa,"  said  Helen. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  as  she  passed  young 
Wardlaw,  she  told  him,  in  a  low  voice,  she  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him  alone  to-morrow. 

"  At  what  hour  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  When  you  like.     At  one." 

And  so  she  retired,  leaving  him  in  ecstasies.  This 
was  the  first  downright  assignation  she  had  ever 
made  with  him. 

They  met  at  one  o'clock ;  he  radiant  as  the  sun, 
and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole ;  she  sad  and  sombre, 
and  with  her  very  skin  twitching  at  the  thought  of 
the  explanation  she  had  to  go  through. 

He  be^n  with  amorous  commonplaces;  she 
stopped  him,  gravely.  **  Arthur,"  said  she,  "  you 
and  I  are  alone  now,  and  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  Unfortunately,  I  must  cause  you  pain  — 
terrible  pain.  O !  my  heart  flinches  at  the  wound 
I  am  going  to  give  you ;  but  it  is  my  fate  either  to 
wound  you  or  to  deceive  you." 

During  this  preamble,  Arthur  sat  amazed,  rather 
than  alarmed.     He  did  not  interrupt  her,  though 
she  paused,  and  would  gladly  have  been  interrupted, 
since  an  interruption  is  an  assistance  in  perplexi 
ties. 

**  Arthur,  we  suffered  great  hardships  on  the  boat, 
and  you  would  have  lost  me  but  for  one  person. 
He  saved  my  lifh  again  and  again ;  I  saved  his  upon 
the  island.  My  constancy  was  subject  to  trials  — 
O,  such  trials!  So  great  an  example  of  eveiy 
manly  virtue  forever  before  my  eyes !  My  grati- 
tude and  my  pity  eternally  pleading  h  England  and 
you  seemed  gone  forever.  Make  excuses  for  me  if 
you  can.  Arthur  —  I — I  have  formed  an  attach- 
ment." 

In  making  this  strange  avowal  she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
But  we  suspect  they  ran  for  Atm,  and  not  for 
Arthur. 

Arthur  turned  deadly  sick  at  this  tremendous 
blow,  dealt  with  so  soft  a  hand.  At  last  he  gasped 
out,  "  If  you  marry  him,  you  will  bury  me." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  said  Helen,  gently ;  **  I  could  not 
marry  him,  even  if  you  were  to  permit  me.  When 
you  know  more,  you  will  see  that,  of  us  three  un- 
happy ones,  you  are  the  least  unhappy.  But,  since 
this  is  so,  am  I  wrong  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
leave  you  to  decide  whether  our  engagement  ought 
to  continue  ?  Of  course,  what  I  have  owned  to  you 
releases  you." 

**  Releases  me !  but  it  does  not  unbind  my  heart 
from  yours,"  cried  Arthur,  in  despair. 

Then  his  hysterical  nature  came  out,  and  he  was 
so  near  fainting  away  that  Helen  sprinkled  water 
on  his  temples,  and  applie<l  eau-de-cologne  to  his 
nostrils,  and  murmured,  '*  Poor,  poor  Arthur  1  O, 
was  I  bom  only  to  afflict  those  I  esteem  ?  " 

He  saw  her  with  the  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  said,  '*  You  were  always 
the  som  of  honor ;  keep  faith  with  me,  and  I  will 
cure  you  of  that  unhappy  attachment." 

**  What  I  Do  vou  hold  me  to  my  engagement  after 
what  I  have  told  you?" 

*-  Cruel  Helen  I  you  know  I  have  not  the  power 
to  hold  you." 

**  I  am  not  cruel ;  and  you  have  the  power.  But, 
O,  think  I    For  your  own  sake,  not  mine." 

**  I  have  thought ;  and  this  attachment  to  a  man 
you  cannot  marry  is  a  mere  misfortune,  —  yours  aa 
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well  as  mine.    Give  me  /our  esteem  until  jour  love 
oomes  back,  and  let  our  engagement  continue." 

*♦  It  waa  for  you  to  decide,  aaid  Helen,  coldly, 
**  and  yon  have  decided.  There  is  one  condition  I 
must  ask  you  to  submit  to." 

*•  I  nibmit  to  it" 

•«  What,  before  you  hear  it  ?  " 

**  Helen,  you  don't  know  what  a  year  of  misery  I 
have  endured,  ever  since  the  report  came  of  your 
death.  My  happiness  is  cruelly  dashed  now,  but 
still  it  is  ^reat  happiness  by  comparison.  Make 
vour  conditions.  You  are  my  queen,  as  well  as  my 
love  and  my  life." 

Helen  hesitated.  It  shockeil  her  delicacy  to  lower 
the  man  she  had  consented  to  marry. 

**  O  Helen,"  said  Arthur,  **  anything  but  secrets 
between  you  and  me.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  once." 

**  Can  you  be  very  generous,  Arthur  ?  —  generous 
lo  him  who  has  caused  you  so  much  pain  ?  " 

*^  I  '11  try"  said  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

^  I  would  not  marry  him,  unless  you  gave  me  up : 
for  I  am  your  betrothed,  and  you  are  true  to  me 
I  could  not  marry  him,  even  if  I  were  not  pledged 
to  you ;  but  it  so  happens,  I  can  do  him  one  ^reat 
service  without  injustice  to  you ;  and  this  service  I 
have  vowed  to  do  before  I  marry.  I  shall  keep  that 
vow,  as  I  keep  faith  with  you.  He  has  been  driven 
from  society  by  a  foul  slander ;  that  slander  I  am  to 
sifl  and  confute.  It  will  be  long  and  difficult ;  but 
I  shall  do  it ;  and  you  could  help  me  if  you  chose. 
But  that  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  ask." 

Arthur  bit  his  lip  with  jealous  rage ;  but  he  was 
naturally  cunning,  and  his  cunning  showed  him  there 
was  at  present  but  one  road  to  Helen's  heart.  He 
quelled  his  torture  as  well  as  he  could,  and  resolved 
to  take  that  road.  He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said,  — 

*^  If  you  succeed  in  that,  will  you  marry  me  next 
day  ?  " 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you."         / 

**  Arthur,  think  what  you  say.  Women  have 
loved  as  unselfishly  as  this ;  but  no  man,  that  ever  I 
heard  of." 

**  No  man  ever  did  love  a  woman  as  I  love  you. 
Yes,  I  would  rather  help  you,  though  with  a  sore 
heart,  than  hold  aloof  from  you.  What  have  we  to 
do  together?" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  ? — to  clear  his  character  of  a 
foul  stigma,  and  restore' him  to  England,  and  to  the 
world  which  he  is  so  fitted  to  adorn." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Arthur ;  "  but  who  is  it  ?  Why 
do  I  ask,  though  ?     He  must  be  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  No  stranger  at  all,"  said  Helen ;  "  but  one  who 
is  almust  as  unjust  to  you  as  the  world  has  been  to 
him " ;  then,  fixing  her  eyes  fiill  on  him,  she  said, 
**  Arthur,  it  is  your  old  firiend  and  tutor,  Robert 
Penfold." 

CHAPTER  LV. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  thunderstruck;  and, 
for  some  time,  sat  stupidly  staring  at  her.  And  to 
this  blank  gaze  succeeded  a  look  of  abject  terror, 
which  seemed  to  her  strange,  and  beyond  the  occa- 
sion. But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  after  glaring  at  her 
with  Sf;ared  eyes  and  ashy  cheeks  a  moment  or  two, 
he  got  up  and  literally  staggered  out  of  the  room 
without  a  word. 

He  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and,  for  once,  all 
lib  arts  had  failed  him. 


Helen,  whose  eyes  bad  never  left  his  faee,  wk 
had  followed  his  retiring  figure,  was  fright^edit 
the  weight  of  the  blow  she  had  struck ;  and  atn^ 
thoughts  and  conjectures  filled  her  mind.  Hitkaa 
she  had  felt  sure  Robert  Penlbld  was  under  s  da- 
sion  as  to  Arthur  WardUw,  and  tbat  his  saspam 
were  as  unjust  as  they  cert«nly  were  vafnie.  Is. 
now,  at  the  name  of  Kobert  Penfold,  Arthor  tmi 
pale,  and  fled  like  a  guilty  thing.  This  was  actB- 
dence  that  confirm^  her  good  opinion  c£  Bofasi 
Penfold,  and  gave  her  ugly  thoughts  of  Ankr 
Still,  she  was  one  very  slow  to  condemn  a  fnii, 
and  too  generous  and  candid  to  condemn  on  ibo- 
cion ;  so  she  resolved  as  far  as  possible  to  sa^ 
her  unfavorablejudgment  of  Arthur,  until  ^esliiii 
have  asked  him  why  this  great  eniotion,  and  hsi 
his  reply. 

Moreover,  she  was  no  female  detective,  but  a  psc 
creature  bent  on  clearing  innocence.  The  objed 
of  her  life  was,  not  to  discover  the  faults  of  Ar^ 
Wardlaw,  or  any  other  person,  but  to  clear  Ra^ 
Penfold  of  a  crime.  Yet  Arthur's  strange  befcanff 
was  a  great  shock  to  her;  for  here,  at  the  very  «tf> 
set,  he  had  somehow  made  her  feet  she  must  hm 
for  no  assistance  from  him.  She  sighed  at  this  cbA 
and  asked  hen^elf  to  whom  she  should  apply  fiifi  far 
aid.  Robert  had  told  her  to  see  his  counsel  b 
solicitor,  his  fiither,  and  Mr.  Undercliff*,  an  expat, 
and  to  sift  the  whole  matter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  begin,  she  thoo^t 
she  would,  after  all,  wait  a  day  or  two  to  give  Ar- 
thur time  to  recover  himself,  and  decide  caksly 
whether  he  would  co-operate  with  her  or  not 

In  this  trying  interval,  she  set  up  a  diary,— fcr 
the  first  time  in  her  life ;  for  she  was  no  egotist :  sad 
she  noted  down  what  we  have  just  related,  obIt  ia 
a  very  condensed  form,  and  wrote  at  the  marpn: 
Mysterious. 

Arthur  never  came  near  her  for  two  whole  dija. 
This  looked  grave.  On  the  third  day  she  said  to 
General  Rolleston : — 

**  Papa,  you  will  help  me  in  the  good  cause,— vifl 
you  not?** 

He  replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  but 
feared  that  would  be  little. 

**  Will  you  take  me  down  to  film-trees,  this  Bom- 
ing?" 

»*  With  all  my  heart." 

He  took  her  down  to  Elm-trees.  On  the  my 
she  said  :  *'  Papa,  you  must  let  me  get  a  word  vita 
Mr.  Wardlaw  alone." 

*'0,  certainly.  But,  of  course,  you  will  not  uj  a 
word  to  hurt  his  feeUngs." 

"Opapa!" 

"  Excuse  me :  but,  when  a  person  of  your  sgc  ii 
absorbed  with  one  idea,  she  sometimes  forgeti  that 
other  people  have  any  feelings  at  all." 

Helen  kissed  him  meekly,  and  said  that  was  too 
true ;  and  she  would  be  upon  her  guard. 

To  General  Rolleston *s  surprise,  his  daughter  no 
sooner  saw  old  Wardlaw  than  she  went  —  or  seejocd 
to  go — into  high  spirits,  and  was  infinitely  agree* 
able. 

But  at  last,  she  got  him  all  to  herself,  and  thee 
she  turned  suddenly  grave,  and  said  :  — 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Il 
is  something  about  Robert  Penfold.*' 

Wardlaw  shook  his  head.  ''That  is  a  pdofol 
subject,  my  dear.  But  what  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  that  unhappy  young  man  ?  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  counsel  vfac 
defended  him  at  the  trial  ?  " 
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*  No,  indeed,  I  cannot* 

M  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  I  could 
Bam  that" 

^  Hia  father  is  in  our  office  still;  no  doubt  he 
ould  tell  you." 

Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  Helen  did  not  like  to 
^  to  the  office ;  so  she  asked  faintly  if  there  was 
lobodj  else  who  could  tell  her. 
**  I  suppose  the  solicitor  could." 
**  Bat  I  don't  know  who  was  the  solicitor,"  said 
Selen,  with  a  sigh. 

'<Humr  said  the  merchant  « Try  the  bill- 
broker.  I'll  give  you  his  address";  and  he  wrote 
Lt  down  for  her. 

Helen  did  not  like  to  be  too  importunate,  and  she 
Doold  not  bear  to  let  Wardlaw  senior  know  she 
loved  anprbody  better  than  his  son;  and  yet  some 
azplanation  was  necessary :  so  she  told  him,  as  calmly 
as  she  could,  that  her  father  and  herself  were  both 
well  ac<]uainted  with  Robert  Penfbld,  and  knew 
many  things  to  his  credit 

•"1  am  gUd  to  hear  that,"siud  Wardlaw;  "and  I 
can  believe  it  He  bore  an  excellent  character 
here,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  a  strong  temptation  came, 
and  he  fell." 

*»What!    You  think  he  was  guilty?" 
^I  da     Arthur,  I  believe,  has  his  doubts  stilL 
But  he  is  naturally  prejudiced  in  his  friend's  fkvor : 
and,  besides,  he  was  not  at  the  trial ;  I  was." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Helen,  coldly; 
and,  within  five  minutes,  she  was  on  her  way  home. 
^  Arthur  prejudiced  in  Robert  Penfold's  favor  1 " 
That  puzzled  her  extremely. 

She  put  down  the  whole  conversation  while  her 
memory  was  fresh.  She  added  this  comment: 
**What  darkness  I  am  groping  in!" 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  bill-broker,  and  told 
him  Mr.  Wardlaw  senior  had  referred  her  to  him 
lor  certain  information.  Wardlaw's  name  was  evi- 
dently a  passport  Mr.  Adams  said  obsequiously, 
M  Anything  in  the  world  I  can  do,  madam." 

«'  It  is  about  Mr.  Robert  Penfold.    I  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  the  counsel  he  had  at  his  trial." 
"  Robert  Penfold  I    What,  the  for^r  ?  " 
*^  He  was  accused  of  that  crime,"  said  Helen,  turn- 
ing red. 

*'  Accused,  madam  I  He  was  convicted.  I  ought 
to  know ;  for  it  was  my  partner  he  tried  the  game 
on.  But  I  was  too  sharp  for  him.  I  had  him  ai> 
rested  before  he  had  time  to  melt  the  notes ;  indicted 
him,  and  sent  him  across  the  herring  pond,  in  spite 
of  his  parson's  coat,  the  rascal  I " 

Helen  drew  back,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her. 
**It  was  you  who  had  him  transported!"  cried 
■he,  turning  her  eyes  on  him  with  norror. 

**  Of  course  it  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  firing 
up ;  **  and  I  did  the  country  good  service.  I  look 
upon  a  former  as  worse  than  a  murderer.  What  is 
the  matter  ?    You  are  ill." 

The  poor  girl  was  half  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  her  Robert,  and  owned  it 

**  No,  no,"  she  cried,  hastily ;  '^  let  me  get  away  — 

let  me  get  away  from  here,  —  you  cruel,  cruel  man ! " 

She  tottered  to  the  door,  and  got  to  her  carriage, 

sh^  scarcely  knew  how,  without  the  information  uie 

went  for. 

The  bill-broker  was  no  fool ;  he  saw  now  how  the 
land  lay ;  he  followed  her  down  the  stairs,  and  tried 
to  stammer  excuses. 

**  Charing  Cross  Hotel,"  said  she  fitintly,  and  hid 
her  &ce  against  the  cushion  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
i     him 


When  she  got  home,  she  cried  bitterly  at  her  fem- 
inine weakness  and  her  incapacity ;  and  she  entered 
this  pitiable  failure  in  her  journal  with  a  severity 
our  male  readers  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  disposed 
to  imitate ;  and  she  added,  by  way  of  comment : 
«« Is  this  how  I  carry  out  my  poor  Robert's  precept : 
Be  obstinate  as  a  man ;  be  supple  as  a  woman  ?  ** 

That  night  she  consulted  her  father  on  thb  diffi- 
culty, so  slight  to  any  but  an  inexperienced  girl. 
He  told  her  there  must  be  a  report  of  the  trial  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  report  would  probably  mention 
the  counsel ;  she  had  better  consult  a  file. 

Then  the  thing  was  where  to  find  a  file.  After 
one  or  two  failures,  the  British  Museum  was  sug* 
gested.  She  went  thither,  and  could  not  get  in  to 
read  without  certain  formalities.  While  these  were 
being  complied  with,  she  was  at  a  stand-still. 

That  same  evening  came  a  line  from  Arthur 
Wardlaw:  — 

*^  Dearest  Helen,  —  I  hear  from  Mr.  Adams 
that  you  desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  Robert  Penfold.  It  was  Mr.  Tollemache. 
He  has  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

**  Ever  devotedly  yours, 

*' Arthur  Wardlaw." 

Helen  was  touched  with  this  letter,  and  put  it 
away  indorsed  with  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  ea- 
teem ;  and  copied  it  into  her  diary,  and  remarked, 
**  This  is  one  more  warning  not  to  judge  hastily. 
Arthur's  agitation  was  probably  only  great  emotion 
at  the  sudden  mention  of  one  whose  innocence  he 
believes,  and  whose  sad  fate  distresses  him."  She 
wrote  back  and  thanked  him  sweetly,  and  in  terms 
that  encouraged  a  visit  Next  day  she  went  to  Mr. 
Tollemache.  A  seedy  man  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Tollemache  was  not  at  his  chambers,  nor 
expected  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  in  court  She 
lefi  her  card,  and  wrote  on  it  in  pencil  that  she 
would  call  at  four. 

She  went  at  ten  minutes  after  four.  Mr.  Tolle- 
mache declined  through  his  clerk  to  see  her  if  she 
was  a  client ;  he  could  only  be  approached  by  her 
solicitor.  She  felt  inclined  to  go  away  and  cry ;  but 
this  time  she  remembered  she  was  to  be  obstinate 
as  a  man  and  supple  as  a  woman.  She  wrote  on  a 
card :  **  I  am  not  a  client  of  Mr.  Tollemache,  but  a 
lady  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion, which  Mr.  Tollemache  can  with  perfect  pro- 
{»iety  give  me.  I  trust  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentle- 
man not  to  refuse  me  a  short  interview.** 

**  Admit  the  lady,"  said  a  sharp  little  voice. 

She  was  ushered  in,  and  found  Mr.  Tollemache 
standing  before  the  fire. 

**  Now,  madam,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

**  Some  years  ago  you  defended  Mr.  Robert  Pen- 
fold  ;  he  was  accused  of  fbi^ery ." 

'*  O,  was  he  ?  I  think  I  remember  something 
about  it    A  banker's  clerk,  —  wasn't  he?" 

"  O  no,  sir.    A  clergyman." 

**  A  clergyman  ?  I  remember  it  perfectly.  Ho 
was  convicted." 

**  Do  you  think  he  was  guilty,  sir  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  strong  case  against  him." 

<'  I  wish  to  sifl  that  case." 

**  Indeed.  And  you  want  to  go  through  the  pa- 
pers," 

«*  What  papers,  sir  ^" 

*"  The  bnef  for  the  defence." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Helen^  boldly,  "  would  you  trust  me 
with  that,  sir.  O^  if  you  knew  how  deeply  I  am  iu« 
terested !  '*    The  tean  were  in  her  lovely  eyea» 
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^Tlie  brief  bii  etme  back  to  the  tolicitor,  of 
oovne.  I  dare  say  ne  will  let  70a  read  it  apon  a 
proper  representataon." 

**  Hiank  jTou,  air.  Will  70a  tell  me  who  ii  the  ao- 
licitor,  and  where  he  lirei  ?  " 

^  O,  I  can't  remember  who  waa  the  solicitor. 
That  is  the  veiy  first  thing  you  ought  to  bare  ascer- 
tained.    It  was  no  use  coming  to  me." 

**  Foi^ve  me  for  troubling  jou,  sir,"  said  Helen, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Not  at  all,  madam ;  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  be 
of  more  service.  But  do  let  me  advise  you  to  em- 
ploy ^our  solicitor  to  make  these  preliminary 
inquiries.  Happy  to  consult  with  him,  and  re-open 
the  matter,  should  he  discover  any  fresh  evidence." 
He  bowed  her  out,  and  sat  down  to  a  brief  while  she 
was  yet  in  si^ht 

She  turned  away  heart-nck.  Hie  advice  she  had 
received  was  good ;  but  she  shrank  from  baring  her 
heart  to  her  father's  solicitor. 

She  sat  disconsolate  awhile,  then  ordered  another 
eab,  and  drove  to  Wardlaw's  office.  It  was  late,  and 
Arthur  was  gone  home ;  so,  indeed,  was  everybody, 
except  one  young  subordinate,  who  was  putting  up 
the  shutters.  **Sir,"  said  she,  "can  you  tell  me 
where  old  Mr.  Penfold  lives  ?  " 

*'  Somewhere  in  the  subbubs,  miss." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  where  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  out  Pimlico  way." 

"  Could  you  not  give  me  the  street  ?  I  would  beg 
*ou  to  accept  a  present  if  you  could." 

This  sharpened  the  young  gentleman's  wits;  he 
▼ent  in,  and  groped  here  and  there  till  he  found  the 
address,  and  gave  it  her:  No.  8,  Fairfield  Cot- 
tages, Primrose  Lane,  Pimlico.  She  gave  him  a 
sovereign,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight,  and 
told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  moment  the  man,  who  had  followed  her, 
was  chatting  familiarly  with  the  subordinate,  and 
helping  him  put  up  the  shutters. 

**  I  say,  Dick,"  said  the  youngster,  *♦  Penfblds  is  up 
in  the  market ;  a  duchess  was  here  Just  now,  and 
gave  me  a  sov.  to  tell  her  where  he  lived.  Wut  a 
moment  till  I  spit  on  it  for  luck." 

The  agent,  however,  did  not  wait  to  witness  that 
interesting  ceremony.  He  went  back  to  his  han- 
som rouna  the  corner,  and  drove  at  once  to  Arthor 
Wardlaw*s  house  with  the  information. 

Helen  noted  down  Michael  Penfold's  address  in 
her  diary,  and  would  have  gone  to  him  that  evening, 
but  she  was  to  dine  tete-h-tete  with  her  father. 

Next  day  she  went  down  to  3  Fairfield  Cottages  at 
half  past  four.  On  the  way  her  heart  palpitated,  for 
this  was  a  very  important  interview.  Here  at  least 
she  might  hope  to  find  some  clew,  by  following  out 
which  she  would  sooner  or  later  establish  Robert's 
innocence.  But  then  came  a  fearful  thought : 
*^  Why  had  not  his  father  done  this  already,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  it  V  His  father  must  love  him.  His 
father  must  have  heard  his  own  story,  and  tested  it 
in  every  way.  Yet  his  father  remained  the  servant 
of  a  firm,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had  told  her 
to  her  face  Robert  was  guilty." 

It  was  a  strange  and  terrible  enigma.  Yet  she 
clung  to  the  belief  that  some  new  light  would  come 
to  her  from  Michael  Penfold.  Then  came  bashful 
fears.  "  How  should  she  account  to  Mr.  Penfold  for 
the  interest  she  took  in  his  son,  she  who  was  affi- 
anced to  Mr.  Penfold's  employer."  She  arrived  at 
8  Fairfield  Cottages  with  her  cheeks  burning,  and 
repeating  to  herself:  "  Now  is  the  time  to  be  sup- 
ple as  a  woman  but  obstinate  as  a 


She  sent  the  cabman  in  to  inqmre  lor  lir.fk» 
fold ;  a  sharp  girl  of  about  thirteen  came  oat  tsk^  1 
and  told  her  Mr.  Penfold  was  not  at  home.  j 

^  Can  yon  tell  me  when  he  will  be  at  home  r' 

**  No,  miss.    He  have  gone  to  Scotland.    A  ri^  ' 
graphum  came  from  WanUawa' last  night, «  he «s 
go  to   Scotland  first  thing  this  momiog;  sadk 
went  at  six  o'clock." 

**  O,  dear  t    How  unfortunate  I  * 

«<  Who  shall  I  say  ealled,  misB  ?  " 

<<Thank  you,  I  will  write.  What  tune  didii 
telegram  come?" 

^'Between  five  and  six  last  erening,  niisB." 

She  returned  to  the  hoteL  Fate  seemed  lib 
against  her.  Bafiled  at  the  very  threshold !  isii 
hotel  she  found  Arthur  Wardlaw'a  card,  and  a  hn- 
tiful  bouquet 

She  sat  down  directly,  and  wrote  to  him  aSsM- 
atelv,  and  asked  him  in  the  postscript  if  he  eodi 
send  her  a  report  of  the  trial.  She  receivai  1 
reply  directlv,  that  he  had  inquired  in  the  affiee»lac 
one  of  the  clerks  had  reports  of  it;  but  this  chik 
was  unfortunately  out,  and  had  locked  ap  his  dc^  , 

Helen  si^ed.  Her  feet  seemed  to  be  clogged  li 
every  step  m  this  inquiry. 

Next  morning  however,  a  large  envelope  «■• 
fi>r  her,  and  a  Mr.  Hand  wrote  to  her  thns:— 

**  Madam, 
'*  Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardbv 
to  send  you  my  extracts  of  a  trial,  the  Queen  «. 
Penfold,  I  herewith  forward  the  same,  and  wwAd 
feel  obliged  by  your  returning  them  at  your  oaoveo- 
ience. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
*^  James  Haxsl' 

Helen  took  the  enclosed  extracts  to  her  bednNs, 
and  there  read  them  both  over  many  times. 

In  both  these  reports  the  case  for  the  Crowa  was 
neat,  clear,  cogent,  straightforward,  and  supported 
by  evidence.  The  defence  was  chiefly  argnmeot  of 
counsel  to  prove  the  improbability  oif  a  clex|rTBan 
and  a  man  of  good  character  passing  a  forged  note. 
One  of  the  reports  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  a  son  of  the  principal  witness,  had  taken  the 
accusation  so  much  to  heart  that  he  was  now  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Oxford.  The  other  report  did  not 
contain  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stated  that  the 
prisoner,  after  conviction,  had  endeavored  to  lay  the 
bbime  on  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw,  but  that  the  ja^ge 
had  stopped  him,  and  said  he  could  only  aggravate 
his  offence  by  endeavoring  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
Wardlaws,  who  had  both  shown  a  manifest  desire  to 
shield  him,  but  were  powerless  fi>r  want  of  evi- 
dence. 

In  both  reports  the  sunmiing  up  of  the  judge  was 
moderate  in  expression,  but  leaned  against  the  pris- 
oner on  every  point,  and  corrected  the  sophiscical 
reasoning  of  his  counsel  very  sensibly.  Both 
reports  said  an  expert  was  called  for  the  prisoner, 
whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile,  but  did  not 
counterbuance  the  evidence.  Helen  sat  cold  as  ice 
with  the  extracts  in  her  hand. 

Not  that  her  sublime  fiuth  was  shaken,  but  that 
poor  Robert  appeared  to  have  been  so  calmly  and 
fairly  dealt  with  by  everybody.  Even  Mr.  Henoes- 
sy,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  hsd  opened  the  esse 
with  humane  regret,  and  confinod  himself  to  fiwts, 
and  said  nobod^r  would  be  more  pleased  than  he 
would,  if  this  evidence  could  be  contnMlicted,orsx- 
plained  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  piiMXier^ 
mnocence. 
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What  a  stone  ihe  had  undertaken  to  roll 
irliat  a  hill! 

What  was  to  he  her  next  step?  Go  to  the  Mo- 
lemn,  which  was  now  open  to  her,  and  read  more 
reportB  ?     She  shrank  from  that 

**  The  newspapers  are  all  against  him,"  said  she ; 
**  and  I  don't  want  to  be  told  he  is  guiltj,  when  I 
know  he  is  innocent." 

She  now  re-examined  the  extracts  with  a  Tiew  to 
names,  and  found  the  only  names  mentioned  were 
those  of  the  counsel.     The  expert's  name  was  not 

S'yen  in  either.  However,  she  knew  that  from 
obert.  She  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hennessy 
first,  and  try  and  get  at  the  defendant's  solicitor 
through  him. 

She  found  him  out  by  the  Law  Directory,  and 
called  at  a  few  minutes  past  four. 

Hennessy  was  almost  the  opposite  to  ToUemache. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  wardrobe ; 
and,^  like  most  enormous  men,  good-natured.  He 
received  her,  saw  with  his  practised  eye  that  she 
was  no  common  person,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation 
on  professional  grounds,  heard  her  request.  He 
sent  for  his  note-book,  found  the  case  in  one  mo- 
ment, remastered  it  in  another,  and  told  her  the 
solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  that  case  was  Freshfield. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  **  you  want  to  know  who  was  the 
defendant's  solicitor  ?  Jenkins,  a  stamped  envelope. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  that*^ 

While  she  was  doing  it,  he  scratched  a  line  to  Mr. 
Freshfield,  asking  him  to  send  the  required  informa- 
,  tion  to  the  enclosed  address. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Hennessy  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes, 

*'  I  dare  not  ask  yon  whether  yon  think  him  guil- 
ty," she  said. 

Hennessy  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  good- 
natured  rebuke. 

i     *«  You  must  not  cross-examine  counsel,"  said  he : 
^  **  but,  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  I  Tl  say  this 
^  much,  there  was  just  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  Tolle- 
'  mache  certainly  let  a  chance  slip.    If  I  had  defend- 
ed your  friend,  I  would  have  insisted  on  a  postpone- 
ment   of  the  trial  until  this    Arthur    Warolaw" 
(looking  at  his  note-book)  "could  be  examined, 
either  in  court  or  otherwise,  if  he  was  really  dying. 
*  Is  he  dead,  do  yon  know  ?  " 
'•     "No." 

>      **I  thought   not.    Sick  witnesses  are  often  at 
'  death's  door ;  but  I  never  knew  one  pass  the  thresh- 
old.   Ha !  ha !    The  trial  ought  to  have  been  post- 
poned till  he.^t  welL    If  a  Judge  refused  me  a 
postponement  in  such  a  case,  I  would  make  him  so 
odious  to  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  would  get  a 
verdict  in  spite  of  his  teeth." 
"  Then,  you  think  he  was  badly  defended  ?  " 
**No;  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
(voutd  justify.    But  there  are  counsel  who  trust  too 
-jDuch  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  underrate  a 
chink  in  the  evidence  pro  or  con.    Practice,  and  a 
few  back-falls,  cure  them  of  that" 

Mr.  Hennessy  uttered  this  general  observation 
with  a  certain  change  of  tone,  which  showed  he 
thooght  he  had  said  as  much  or  more  than  his 
visitor  had  anjr  right  to  expect  from  him ;  and  she 
therefore  left  him,  repeating  her  thanks.  She  went 
home,  pondering  on  every  word  he  had  said,  and 
entered  it  all  m  her  journal,  with  the  remark, 
<*  How  stranee  I  the  first  doubt  of  Robert's  guilt 
comes  to  me  from  the  lawyer  who  caused  him  to  be 
'  found  guilty.  He  calls  it  the  shadow  of  a  doubt" 
That  veiy  evening,  Mr.  Freshfield  had  the  cour* 


tesy  to  send  her  by  mesBenser  the  name  and  address 
of  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  Robert  Penfold. 
Lovejoy  and  James,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  She 
called  on  them,  and  sent  in  her  card.  She  was 
kept  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  outer  office,  and  felt 
ashamed,  and  sick  at  heart,  seated  among  young 
clerks.  At  last  she  was  admitted,  and  told  Mr. 
Lovejoy  she  and  her  father,  Greneral  RoUeston,  were 
much  interested  in  a  late  client  of  his,  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold ;  and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  see 
the  brief  fbr  the  defence  ? 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Penfolds,  madam  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  blushing. 

"  Humph ! "  said  Lovejoy. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell.    A  clerk  appeared. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Upton  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Upton,  the  managing  clerk,  came  in  due 
course,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  {uiked  him :  — 

"  Who  instructed  us  in  the  Queen  ».  Penfold  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  sir." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  told  Helen  that  she  must  just 
get  a  line  from  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  and  then  the 
papers  should  be  submitted  to  her. 

''  Yes;  but,  sir,"  said  Helen,  *«  Mr.  Penfold  is  in 
Scotland." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  write  to  him." 

'*  No ;  I  don't  know  in  what  part  of  Scotland  he 
is." 

**  Then  you  are  not  very  intimate  with  him  ?  " 

**No,  sir;  my  acquaintance  is  with  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold." 

"  Have  you  a  line  from  him  f  " 

^  I  have  no  written  authority  from  him ;  but  will 
you  not  take  my  word  that  I  act  by  his  desire  ?  " 

**  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  we  go  by 
rule.  There  are  certain  forms  to  be  observed  in  these 
things.  I  am  sure  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you 
it  would  be  cruel  and  improper  of  me  to  submit 
those  papers  without  an  order  from  Robert  or  Mi- 
chael Penfold.  Pray  consider  this  as  a  delay,  not  a 
refusal." 

^  Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen ;  "  but  I  meet  with  noth- 
ing but  delays,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  under 
them." 

The  solicitor  looked  sorry,  but  would  not  act  irreg- 
ularly. She  went  home  sighing,  and  condemned  to 
wait  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold. 

The  cab-door  was  opened  for  her  by  a  seedy  man 
she  fancied  she  had  seen  before. 

Baffled  thus,  and  crippled  in  every  movement  she 
made,  however  slight,  in  favor  of  Robert  Penfold, 
she  was  seduced  on  the  other  hand  into  all  the  inno* 
cent  pleasures  of  the  town.  Her  adventure  had 
transpired  somehow  or  other,  and  all  Greneral  Rol- 
leston's  acquaintances  hunted  him  up;  and  both 
father  and  daughter  were  courted  by  people  of  ton 
as  lions.  A  shipwrecked  beauty  is  not  offered  to 
society  every  dav.  Even  her  own  sex  raved  about 
her,  and  about  the  chain  of  beautiful  pearls  she  had 
picked  up  somehow  on  her  desolate  island.  She  al- 
ways wore  them ;  they  linked  her  to  that  sacred 
Surpose  she  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  Her  father 
rew  her  with  him  into  the  vortex,  hiding  from  her 
that  he  embarked  in  it  principally  for  her  sake,  and 
she  went  down  the  current  with  him  out  of  filial 
duty.  Thus  unfathomable  difficulties  thrust  her  back 
from  her  up-hill  task :  and  the  world,  with  soft  but 
powerful  hand,  drew  her  away  to  it  Arthur  brought 
her  a  choice  bouquet,  or  sent  her  a  choice  bouquet, 
every  evening,  but  otherwise  did  not  intrude  much 
upon  her;  and  though  she  was  sure  he  would  assist 
her,  if  she  asked  him,  gratitude  and  delicacy  forbade 
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her  to  call  him  again  to  her  aniatADce.  She  pro- 
ferred  to  await  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold.  She 
had  written  to  him  at  the  office  to  tell  him  she  had 
news  of  his  son,  and  ^>egged  him  to  give  her  instant 
notice  of  his  return  from  Scotland. 

Day  after  dav  passed,  and  he  did  not  write  to  her. 
She  began  to  chafe,  and  then  to  pine.  Her  father 
saw,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  tnat  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  ought  to  be  hastened.  He  resolved  to 
act  quietly  but  firmly  towards  that  end. 


CHAPTER   LVL 

Up  to  this  time  Helen's  sex,  and  its  attributes,  had 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  her.  She  had  been 
•topped  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  i^iuiry  by 
petty  difficulties,  which  a  man  would  have  soon  sur- 
mounted. But  one  fine  day  the  scale  gave  a  little 
turn,  and  she  made  a  little  discovery,  thanks  to  her 
eex.  Women,  whether  it  is  that  they  are  born  to 
be  followed,  or  are  accustomed  to  be  followed,  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  the  baclu  of  their  heads,  and  instinct 
to  divine  when  somebody  is  afler  them.  This  inex- 
perienced girl,  who  had  missed  seeing  many  things 
our  readers  have  seen,  observed  in  merely  passing 
her  window  a  seedy  man  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ho- 
tel. Would  you  believe  it,  she  instantly  reco^ized 
the  man  who  had  opened  her  cab-door  for  ner  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Quick  as  lightning  it  passed 
through  her  mind,  **  Why  do  I  see  the  same  figure 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  at  Charing  Cross."  At 
various  intervals  she  passed  the  window ;  and  twice 
she  saw  the  man  again.  She  pondered,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  a  little  experiment  Robert  Penfold, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  mentioned  an  expert  as 
one  of  the  persons  she  was  to  see.  She  had  looked 
for  his  name  in  the  Directory ;  but  experts  were  not 
down  in  the  book.  Another  fatality  !  But  at  last 
she  had  found  Undercliff,  a  lithographer,  and  she 
fancied  that  must  be  the  same  person.  She  did  not 
hope  to  learn  much  from  him ;  the  newspapers  said 
his  evidence  had  caused  a  smile.  She  had  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  visiting  him,  the  nature  of  which  will 
appear.  She  ordered  a  cab,  and  dressed  herself. 
She  came  down,  and  entered  the  cab ;  but,  instead  of 
telling  the  man  where  to  drive,  she  gave  him  a  slip 
of  paper,  containint;  the  address  of  the  lithographer. 
**  Drive  there,"  said  she,  a  little  mysteriously.  The 
cabman  winked,  suspecting  an  intrigue,  and  went 
off  to  the  place.  There  she  learned  Mr.  Undercliff 
had  movea  to  Frith  Street,  Soho,  number  not  known. 
She  told  the  cabman  to  drive  slowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  but  could  not  find  the  name.  At  last  she 
observed  some  lithographs  in  a  window.  She  let 
the  cabman  go  all  down  the  street,  then  stopped 
him,  and  paid  him  off.  She  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  she  walked  very  brisklv  back,  and  entered  the 
little  shop,  and  inquired  for  ^r.  Undercliff.  He  was 
out,  and  not  expected  back  for  an  hour.  **  I  will 
wait,"  said  Helen ;  and  she  sat  down  with  her  head 
upon  her  white  hand.  A  seedy  man  passed  the  win- 
dow rapidly  with  a  busy  air ;  and,  it  his  eye  shot  a 
glance  into  the  shop,  it  was  so  slight  and  careless 
nobody  could  suspect  he  was  a  spy,  and  had  done 
his  work  effectually  as  he  flashed  by.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  young  lady,  through  the  chink  of  her  fin- 
gers, which  she  had  opened  for  that  purpose,  not 
only  recognized  the  man,  but  noticed  his  face,  his 
hat,  his  wabtooat^  his  dirty  linen,  and  the  pin  in  his 
neck-tie. 


«<  Ahl"  said  she,  and  finahed  to  the  farav. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  became  conadoos  d  \ 
formidable  old  woman,  who  was  standing  bclunA 
counter  at  a  side  door,  eying  her  with  the  ae^ 
scrutiny.  This  old  woman  waa  tall  and  tlua,  m 
had  a  nne  face,  the  lower  part  of  wfaicb  vas  S» 
nine  enough ;  but  the  forehead  and  brows  w 
alarming.  Thonsh  her  hair  waa  silvery,  the  n 
were  black  and  shaggy,  and  the  forehesul  wwm  & 
ed  by  a  vertical  fiirrow  into  two  temples.  Jm 
those  shaggy  eyebrows  ahone  dark-graj  eyei,  tt 
passed  for  black  with  most  people;  and  those  a 
were  fixed  on  Helen,  reading  her.  Helen's  ^ 
hazel  eyes  returned  their  gaze.  Sh^  blushed,  m 
still  looking,  said,  '*Pray,  madam,  can  I  aeeh. 
Undercliff?- 

"  My  son  is  oat  for  the  day,  miaa,'*  said  te  lA 
lady,  civilly. 

^  O,  dear !  how  unfortmiate  I  am !  **  said  Hck 
with  a  sigh. 

**  He  comes  back  to-night.     Ton  can  see  hua » 
morrow  at  ten  o'clock.     A  question   of 
ing?" 

''  Not  exactly,*'  said  Helen  ;  '*  bat  he 
in  favor  of  a  person,  I  know  was  innocent** 

*^  But  he  was  found  guilty,"  aaid  the  other  «^ 
cool  keenness. 

*"  Yes,  madam :  and  he  has  no  friend  to  clear  kai 
but  me :  a  poor  weak  girl,  baffled  and  defeated  whidk- 
ever  way  I  turn.'*     She  began  to  cry. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  crying  with  t&at 
steady  composure  which  marks  her  sex  on  these  oe- 
casions;  and,  when  she  waa  better,  ssud  qmedj 
**  You  are  not  so  weak  as  you  think.**  She  addbd» 
afler  a  while,  ^  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  aoo,  JM 
had  better  leave  a  fee." 

^  With  pleasure,  madam.     What  is  the  fee  ?  ' 

^  One  guinea.  Of  course,  there  is  a  aepanto 
charge  for  any  work  he  may  do  for  you." 

*'  That  is  but  reasonable,  madam."  And  with  this 
she  paid  the  fee,  and  rose  to  go. 

**  Shall  I  send  any  one  home  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Helen.     "  Why  ?  " 

**  Because  you  are  followed,  and  becanse  yon  tfi 
not  used  to  be  followed." 

«  Why,  how  did  you  find  that  out  ?  * 

^  By  your  face,  when  a  man  passed  the  window,^- 
a  shabby-genteel  fellow ;  he  was  employed  by  sons 
gentleman,  no  doubt.  Such  faces  as  youra  will  be 
followed  in  London.  If  yon  feel  uneasy,  mias,  I  wiU 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  see  you  home." 

Helen  was  surprised  at  this  act  of  substantial 
civility  from  the  Gorgon.  ^  O,  thank  you,  Mn. 
Undercliff,"  said  she.  <'  No,  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid.  Let  them  follow  me,  I  am  doing  nothing 
that  I  am  ashamed  of.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  I  tm 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  following.  It  showi 
me  f  am  not  so  thoroughly  contemptible.  Good- 
by,  and  many  thanks.    Ten  oclock  to-morrow." 

And  she  walked  home  without  looking  once  be- 
hind her  till  the  Hotel  was  in  sight;  then  she  stopped 
at  a  shop-window,  and  in  a  moment  her  swift  eye 
embraced  the  whole  landscape.  But  the  ahahby* 
genteel  man  was  nowhere  in  sight 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

WmcN  Joseph  Wylie  disappeared  from  the  i 
Nancy  Rouse  made  a  discovery,  which  very  oflaa 
follows  the  dismissal  of  a  suitor, —  that  she  was  ooa- 
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tderably  more  attached  to  him  than  she  had  thoasht 
%e  house  became  dull,  the  subordinate  washer* 
nomen  languid :  their  taciturnitj  irritated  and  de- 
reased  Nancy  by  turns. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Michael  Penfold  discoyered 
bat  Helen  had  come  back  safe.  He  came  into  her 
t&rloT,  beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  told  her  of  the 
ood  news.  It  gaye  her  immense  delight  at  first 
lut,  when  she  had  got  used  to  her  joy  on  that  score, 
he  began  to  think  she  had  used  Joe  Wylie  yery  ill. 
Vow  that  Helen  was  saved,  she  could  no  longer 
ealize  that  Wylie  was  so  yery  much  to  blame. 

^She  eyen  persuaded  herself  that  his  disappearance 
ras  the  act  of  a  justly  offended  man :  and,  as  he 
lelonged  to  a  class,  of  whose  good  sense  she  had  a 
Kxnr  opinion,  she  was  tormented  with  fears  that  he 
rould  do  some  desperate  act,  — drown  himself,  or  go 
o  sea ;  or,  worst  of  all,  marry  some  trollop.  Sbe 
>ecame  yery  anxious  and  unhappy.  Before  this 
nisibrtune  she  used  to  go  about  singing  the  first 
rerse  of  a  song,  and  whistling  the  next,  like  any 
ploughboy ;  an  eccentric  performance,  but  it  made 
the  house  gay.  Now  bow  song  and  whistle  were 
mspended !  and,  instead,  it  was  all  hard  work  and 
iiara  crying;  turn  about 

She  attached  herself  to  Michael  Penfold  because 
he  had  known  trouble,  and  was  sympathetic :  and 
these  two  opened  their  hearts  to  one  another,  and 
formed  a  firiondship  that  was  yery  honest  and  touch- 
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e  scene  of  their  conyersation  and  mutual  con- 
■olation  was  Nancy's  parlor ;  a  little  mite  of  a  room 
Bhe  had  partitioned  off  from  her  business.  **  For," 
•aid  she,  **  a  lady  I  '11  be,  —  after  my  work  is  done, 
: —  if  it  is  only  in  a  cupbodrd.*'  The  room  had  a 
remarkably  large  fireplace,  which  had  originally 
warmed  the  whole  floor,  but  now  was  useu  as  a 
ventilator  only.  The  gas  would  haye  been  stifling 
without  it  As  for  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  that  was  out 
of  the  question. 

On  a  certain  eyening,  soon  after  Mr.  Penfold's 
feturn  firom  Scotland,  the  pair  sat  oyer  their  tea, 
and  the  conversation  fell  on  the  missing  sweetheart 
Michael  had  been  thinking  it  oyer,  and  was  full  of 
encouragement    He  said :  — 

*'  Miss  Rouse,  something  tells  me  that,  if  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  could  only  know  your  heart,  he  would  turn 
vp  asain  directly.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send 
•omebody  to  look  for  him  in  all  the  sailors'  haunts : 
iome  sharp  fellow,  —  dear  me,  what  a  knocking  they 
keep  up  next  door ! " 

**  O,  that  is  alwa3rs  the  way  when  one  wants  a 
quiet  chat  Drat  the  woman !  I  '11  have  her  in- 
dicted." 

^  No,  you  won't,  Miss  Rouse :  she  is  a  poor  soul, 
and  has  got  no  business  except  letting  lodgings; 
she  is  not  like  you.  But  I  do  hope  she  will  be  so 
kind  as  not  to  come  quite  through  the  wall." 

"Dear  heart!"  said  Nancy,  **go  on,  and  never 
mind  her  noise,  which  it  is  worse  than  a  horgan- 
grinder." 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  can't  find  him  that  way,  I  say, 
,   — Advertise." 

I       **  Me  1 "  cried  Nancy,  turning  very  red.    "  Do  I 

i   look  like  a  woman  as  would  advertise  for  a  man  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am :  quite   the  reverse.    But  what  I 

mean  is,  you  might  put  in  something  not  too  plain. 

For  instance :  S  J.  W.  will  return  to  N.  it,  all 

will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

"  He'd  have  the  upper  band  of  me  for  life,"  said 

Kancy.    "No,  no;  I  won't  advertise  for  the  fool. 

:    What^right  had  he  to  run  off  at  the  first  word  ?    He 


oujght  to  know  my  hark  is  worse  than  my  bite  bj 
this  time.    You  can,  though." 

'*  Me  bite,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Bite  ?  no :  advertise,  since  you  *re  so  fond  of  it 
Come,  you  sit  down  and  write  one ;  and  I  '11  pay  for 
it,  for  that  matter." 

Michael  sat  down,  and  drew  up  the  followii^ : 
"If  Mr.  Joseph  Wylie  will  call  on  Michael  Penfold, 
at  No.  3,  E.  U.,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

"To  his  advantage?"  said  Nancy,  doubtfullv. 
"Why  not  tell  him  the  truth?" 

*'  Why,  that  is  the  truth,  ma'aoL  Is  n't  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  be  reconciled  to  an  honest,  virtuous, 
painstoking  lady,  that  honors  him  with  her  affection 
—  and  me  with  her  friendship  ?  Besides,  it  is  the 
common  form ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  sticking  to 
form." 

"Mr.  Penfold,"  said  Nancy, "  any  one  can  see  you 
was  born  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  am  a  deal  prouder  to 
have  you  and  your  washing,  than  I  should  him  as 
pays  you  your  wages :  pale  eyes, — pale  hair,  —  pale 
eyebrows,  —  I  would  n't  trust  him  to  mangle  a 
duster." 

"  O  Miss  Rouse  I  Fray,  don't  disparage  my  good 
master  to  me." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir :  thought  is  free,  especially  in 
this  here  compartment  Better  speak  one's  mind 
than  die  o'  the  sulks.  So  shut  your  ear  when  my 
music  jars.  But  one  every  other  day  is  enough :  if 
he  won't  come  back  for  that,  why  he  must  go,  and  I 
must  look  out  for  another ;  there  *s  as  good  &h  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  Still,  I  '11  not  deny  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  poor  Joe.  O  Mi.  Penfold, 
what  shall  I  do !     Oh,  oh,  oh!" 

"  There,  there,"  said  Michael,  "  1 11  put  this  into 
the  Times  every  day." 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Penfold.  Oh — oh, 
oh!" 

When  he  had  finished  the  advertisement  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  and  she  had  finished  her  cry,  she  felt 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  favored  Mr.  Penfold 
with  some  reflections.  * 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr.  Penfold,  how  you  and  I  do 
take  to  one  another,  to  be  sure.  But  so  we  ought : 
for  we  are  honest  folk,  the  pair,  and  has  had  a  hard 
time.  Don't  it  never  strike  you  rather  curious  that 
two  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  bottom  of  both  our 
troubles,  yourn  and  mine  ?  I  mi^ht  have  married 
Joe  and  been  a  happy  woman  with  him;  but  the 
devil  puts  in  my  head  —  There  you  go  again  ham- 
mering !  Life  ain't  worth  having  next  door  to  that 
lodging-house.  Drat  the  woman,  if  she  must  peck, 
why  don't  she  go  in  the  churchyard  and  peck  her 
own  grave ;  which  we  shall  never  be  quiet  till  she  i$ 
there:  and  these  here  gimcrack  houses,  they  won't 
stand  no  more  pecking  at  than  a  soap-sud.  —  Ay, 
that 's  what  hurts  me,  Mr.  Penfold :  the  Lord  had 
given  him  and  me  health  and  strength  and  honesty ; 
our  betters  had  wed  for  love  and  wrought  for  money, 
as  the  saying  is ;  but  I  must  go  again  Nature,  that 
cried  *  Come  couple ' ;  and  must  bargain  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  now  I  've  lost  the  man,  and  not 
got  the  money,  nor  never  shall:  and,  if  I  had,  I'd 
burn  —  Ah  —  ah  — ah  —  ah  —  ah ! " 

This  tirade  ended  in  stifled  screams  of  terror, 
caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  human  hand, 
in  a  place  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  shake 
the  stoutest  laundress's  nerves. 

This  hand  came  through  the  brickwork  of  the 
chimney-place,  and  there  remained  a  moment  or 
two :  then  slowly  retired,  and,  as  it  retired,  some* 
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thitiff  w«f  heard  to  fall  upon  tlie  shayiiigs  and  tansel 
of  the  fireplace. 

Nancy,  by  a  femimne  impnlae,  put  her  hands 
before  her  face,  to  hide  this  supernatural  hand ;  and, 
when  she  found  courage  to  witndraw  them,  and  glare 
at  the  place,  there  was  no  aperture  whatever  in  the 
brick-work ;  and,  consequently,  the  hand  appeared 
to  have  traversed  the  solid  material,  both  coming 
and  going. 

"0  Mr.  Penfolds,"  cried  Nancy;  "I'm  a  sinful 
woman.  This  comes  of  talking  of  the  devil  arter 
•unset";  and  she  sat  trembling  so  that  the  very 
floor  shook. 

Mr.  Pen  fold's  nerves  were  not  strong.  He  and 
Nancy  both  huddled  together  for  mutual  protection, 
and  their  faces  had  not  a  vestige  of  color  left  in 
them. 

However,  after  a  period  of  general  paralysis,  Pen- 
fold  whispered :  — 

**  I  heard  it  drop  something  on  the  shavings.*' 

**  Then  we  shall  be  all  in  a  blaze  o*  brimstone," 
shrieked  Nancy,  wringing  her  hands. 

And  they  waited  to  see. 

Then,  as  no  conflagration  took  place,  Mr.  Penfold 

fot  up,  and  said  he  must  go  and  see  what  it  was  the 
and  had  dropped. 

Nancy,  in  whom  curiosity  was  beginning  to  battle 
with  terror,  let  him  co  to  the  fireplace  without  a 
word  of  objection,  and  then  cried  out,  — 

"  Don*t  go  anigh  it,  sir;  it  will  do  you  a  mischief; 
don't  touch  it  whatever.  Take  the  tongs.** 
\  He  took  the  tongs,  and  presently  flung  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  small  oilskin  packet.  This, 
as  it  lay  on  the  g^und,  they  both  eyed  like  two 
deer  glowering  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  ready  to 
leap  back  over  the  moon  if  it  should  show  signs  of 
biting.  But  oilskin  is  not  preternatural,  nor  has 
tradition  connected  it,  however  remotely,  with  the 
Enemy  of  man. 

Consequently,  a  great  revulsion  took  place  in 
Nancy,  and  she  passed  from  fear  to  indignation  at 
having  been  frightened  so. 

She  ran  to  the  fireplace,  and,  putting  her  head 
up  the  chimney,  screamed,  "  Heave  your  dirt  where 
you  heave  your  love,  ye  Brazen  1 " 

While  she  was  objurgating  her  neic^hbor,  whom, 
with  feminine  justice,  she  held  responsible  for  every 
act  done  in  her  house,  Penfold  undid  the  packet,  and 
Nancy  returned  to  her  seat,  with  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  to  examine  the  contents. 

"  Bank-notes ! "  cried  Penfold. 

**  Ay,"  said  Nancy,  incredulously,  "  they  do  look 
like  bank-notes,  and  feel  like  'em;  but  they  ain't 
w*9te  like  them.  Bank-notes  ain't  wrote  black  like 
that  i*-  the  left-hand  comer." 

Penfold  explained. 

**  Ten-pound  notes  are  not,  nor  fives;  but  lazge 
notes  are.     These  are  all  fifties.*' 

*' Fifty  whate?" 

"Fiftr  pounds.'* 

*' What,  each  of  them  bits  of  paper  worth  fifty 
pounds  ? " 

**Ye8,  let  us  count  them;  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  14,  15,  15, 16, 17,  18.-0  Lord  !  — 
40,  why,  it  is  two  thousand  pounds  — just  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  the  very  sum  that  ruined 
me ;  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  it's  being  in  the 
house  ruined  my  poor  Robert.  And  this  does 
not  belong  to  you.  Lock  all  the  doors,  bar  all 
the  windows  and  bum  them  before  the  police 
oome  " 

**  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Nanpy,  *'  wait  a  bit." 


Hiey  sat  oo  each  side  of  the  notes;  FcafiaU  t^ 
tated  and  terrified,  Nancy  oonfoanded  and  w- 
rSied. 


CHAPTER  LVHL 

1 

PuNCTUALLT  at  ten  o'clock  Helen  retanieii 
Frith  Street,  and  fbond  Mr.  Underdiff  behidi 
sort  of  counter,  employed  in  taracing ;  s  woikM 
was  seated  at  some  little  distance  from  him ;  )A 
bent  on  their  work. 

"  Mr.  Undercliff ?  "  said  Helen. 

He  rose,  and  turned  towards  ber  politely, — tpSi 
fair  man,  with  a  keen  gray  eye  and  a  ^^i^ 
voice  and  manner :  **  I  am  Edward  UnderdiC  la 
come  by  appointment?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  A  question  of  handwriting  ?  • 

**  Not  entirely,  sir.  Do  you  remember  gi^nt?  ^ 
ness  in  favor  of  a  young  clemrman,  Mr.  Botet 
Penfold,  who  was  accused  of  forgery  ? " 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  not  # 
details." 

"  O,  dear !  that  is  unfortunate,*  said  Helen,  witkft 
deep  sigh ;  she  often  had  to  sigh  now. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  Expert,  •*  I  am  aM 
on  such  a  multitude  of  trials.  However,  I  takft 
notes  of  the  principal  ones.  What  year  wm  it 
in?" 

"In  1864." 

Mr.  Undercliff  went  to  a  set  of  drawen  nmaffA 
chronologicallv,  and  found  his  notes  directly.  *^ 
was  a  forged  bill,  madam,  indorsed  and  presented 
by  Penfold.  I  was  called  to  prove  that  the  bill  M 
not  in  the  handwriting;;  of  Penfold.  Here  is  my  6e- 
simile  of  the  Robert  Penfold  indorsed  opon  the  biO 
by  the  prisoner."  He  handed  it  her,  and  she  eusi- 
ined  it  with  interest  "And  here  are  fac-simikstrf 
genuine  writing  by  John  Wardlaw ;  and  here  is  a 
copy  of  the  forged  note." 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  She  staztad, 
and  eyed  it  with  horror.  It  was  a  long  time  bc£va 
she  could  speak.  At  length  she  said,  "And  tkat 
wicked  piece  of  paper  destroyed  Robert  Penfofal.'' 

"  Not  that  piece  of  paper,  but  the  original ;  this  is  4 
fac-6imi]e,  so  rar  as  the  writing  is  concerned.  It  w 
not  necessary  in  this  case  to  imitate  paper  and  cokir. 
Stay,  here  is  a  sheet  on  which  I  have  lithoeraphed 
the  three  styles :  that  will  enable  you  to  foRoir  siy 
comparison.  But  perhaps  that  would  not  interest 
you."  Helen  had  the  tact  to  say  it  would.  Hios 
encouraged,  the  Expert  showed  her  that  Robert 
Penfold*s  writing  haa  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forged  note.  He  added,  "I  also  detected  in  the 
forged  note  habits  which  were  entirely  absent  froos 
the  true  writing  of  John  Wardlaw.  You  will  under- 
stand there  were  plenty  of  undoubted  spedmeas 
in  Court  to  go  by." 

"Then,  0  sir,"  said  Helen,  "Robert  Penlbkl 
was  not  guilty." 

"  Certainly  not  of  writing  the  forged  note.  I 
swore  that,  and  I  'II  swear  it  again.  But  when  it 
came  to  questions  whether  he  had  passed  the  note^ 
and  whether  he  knew  it  was  forged,  that  was  qiiil* 
out  of  my  province." 

"  I  can  understand  that,**  said  Helen ;  "  but  yoo 
heard  the  trial;  you  are  very  intelligent,  sir,  yos 
must  have  formed  some  opimon  as  to  whether  he 
w«s  guilty  or  not." 

The  Expert  shook  his  head.  "  Madam,"  said  hs^ 
"  mine  is  a  profound  and  difficult  art»  which  aimi  at 
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Artainties  Very  early  in  my  career  I  found  that 
»  master  that  art  I  must  be  single-minded,  and  not 
Llow  my  ear  to  influence  my  eye.  By  purposely 
voiding  all  reasoning  from  external  circumstan- 
S8,  I  have  distanced  my  competitors  in  expertise; 
at;  I  sometimes  think  I  have  rather  weakened  my 
o^wers  of  conjecture  through  disuse.  Now,  if  my 
ftother  had  been  at  the  trial,  she  would  give  you  an 
pinion  of  some  value  on  the  outside  facts.  But 
&at  is  not  my  line.  If  you  feel  sure  he  was  inno- 
ent,  and  want  me  to  aid  you,  you  must  get  hold  of 
he  handwriting  of  every  person  who  was  likely  to 
:iiow  old  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  and  so  might 
lave  imitated  it ;  all  the  clerks  in  his  office,  to  begin 
rith.     Nail  the  forger ;  that  is  your  only  chance. 

**  What,  sir  1 "  said  Helen,  with  surprise,  **  if  you 
afv  the  true  handwriting  of  the  person  who  wrote 
hat  forged  note,  should  you  recognize  it  ?  ** 

"  Why  not?  It  is  difficult;  but  I  have  done  it 
lundreda  of  times." 

**  Oh  !    Is  forgery  so  common  ?  " 

**  No :  but  I  am  m  all  the  cases ;  and,  besides,  I 
lo  a  great  deal  in  a  business  that  requires  the  same 
cind  of  expertise,  —  anonymous  letters.  I  detect 
iasassins  of  that  kind  by  the  score.  A  gentleman 
jr  lady,  down  in  the  country,  gets  a  poisoned  arrow 
k>y  the  post,  or  perhaps  a  shower  of  them.  They 
ire  always  in  disguised  handwriting;  those  who 
receive  them  send  them  up  to  me,  with  writings  of 
all  the  people  they  suspect  The  disguise  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  superficial ;  five  or  six  unconscious 
habits  remain  below  it,  and  oflen  these  undisguised 
habits  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  writer. 
And  1 11  tell  you  something  curious,  madam ;  it  is 
quite  common  for  all  the  suspected  people  to  be 
innocent ;  and  then  I  write  back,  *  Send  me  the 
handwriting  of  the  people  you  suspect  the  least' ; 
and  amongst  them  I  often  find  the  assassin." 

**  O  Mr.  Undercliff,"  said  Helen,  "  you  make  my 
heart  sick." 

"  O,  it  is  a  vile,  world,  for  that  matter,"  said  the 
Expert ;  "  and  the  country  no  better  than  the  town, 
for  all  it  looks  so  sweet  with  its  green  fields  and 

Curling  rills.  There  they  sow  anonymous  letters 
ke  barley  :  the  very  giris  wrote  anonymous  letters 
that  make  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Yes,  it  is  a  vile 
worid." 

**  Don't  you  believe  him,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Under- 
cliff,  appearing  suddenly.  Then,  turning  to  her  son, 
«*  How  can  you  measure  the  world  ?  You  live  in  a 
little  one  of  your  own, — a  world  of  forgers  and  anony- 
mous writers ;  you  see  so  many  of  these,  you  fancy 
they  are  common  as  dirt ;  but  they  are  only  common 
to  you  because  they  all  come  your  way." 

*'  0,  that  is  it,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Expert,  doubtfully. 
^  Yes,  that  is  it,  Ned,"  said  the  old  lady,  auietly  ; 
then  after  a  pause  she  said,  "•  I  want  you  to  do  your 
▼ery  best  for  this  young  lady." 

**  I  always  do, "  said  the  Artist.    "  But  how  can  I 

judge  without  materials  ?     And  she  brings  me  none." 

I       Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  to  Helen,  and  said :  **■  Have 

I   rou  brought  him  nothing  at  all,  no  handwritings  — 

in  your  bag  ?  " 

Then  Helen  sighed  again.  "  I  have  no  hand- 
writing except  Mr.  Penfoni*8;but  I  have  two  printed 
reports  of  the  trial." 

*♦  Printed  reports,"  said  the  Expert, "  thev  are  no 
ise  to  me.  Ah !  here  is  an  outline  I  took  of  the 
prisoner  during  the  trial.  You  can  read  faces : 
tell  the  lady  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,"  and  he 
handed  the  profile  to  his  mother  with  an  ironical 
look  \  not  that  he  doubted  her  proficiency  in  the 


rival  art  of  reading  faces,  but  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  art 

Mrs.  Undercliflf  took  the  profile,  and,  coloring 
slightly,  said  to  Miss  RoUeston,  "  It  is  living  faces  I 
profess  to  read :  there  I  can  see  the  movement  of 
the  eyes  and  other  things  that  my  son  here  has 
not  studied."  Then  she  scrutinized  the  profile.  **  It 
is  a  very  handsome  face,"  said  she. 

The  Expert  chuckled.  "  There  's  a  woman's 
judgment,"  said  he.  ^*  Handsome  1  the  fellow  I  got 
transported  for  life  down  at  Exeter  was  an  Adonis, 
and  forged  wills,  bonds,  and  powers  of  attorney  by 
the  dozen." 

**  There 's  something  noble  about  this  face,"  said 
Mrs.  Undercliif,  ignonng  the  interruption,  — "and 
vet  something  simple.  I  think  him  more  likely  to 
be  a  cat's-paw  than  a  felon."  Having  delivered  this 
with  a  certain  modest  dignity,  she  laid  the  profile 
on  the  counter  before  Helen. 

The  Expert  had  a  wonderful  eye  and  hand ;  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  society  he  had  elected  to  be 
gamekeeper  instead  of  poacher,  detector  of  forgery 
instead  of  for^r.  No  photograph  was  ever  truer 
than  this  outhne.  Helen  started,  and  bowed  her 
head  over  the  sketch  to  conceal  the  strong  and  va- 
rious emotions  that  swelled  at  sight  of  the  portrait 
of  her  martyr.  In  vain ;  if  the  eyes  were  hidden 
the  tender  bosom  heaved,  the  graceful  body  quiv* 
ered,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  counter. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  was  womanly  enough,  though 
she  looked  like  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  in  petticoats ; 
and  she  instantly  aided  the  girl  to  hide  her  beating 
heart  from  the  man,  though  that  man  was  her  son. 
She  distracted  his  attention.  ^  Give  me  all  your 
notes,  Ned,"  said  she,  "  and  let  me  see  whether  I 
can  make  something  of  them;  but  first  perhaps 
Miss  Rolleston  will  empty  her  bag  on  the  counter. 
Go  back  to  your  work  a  moment,  for  I  know  yon 
have  enough  to  do." 

The  Expert  was  secretly  glad  to  be  released  finom 
a  case  in  which  there  were  no  materials;  and  so 
Helen  escaped  unobserved  except  by  one  of  her 
own  sex.  She  saw  directly  what  Mrs.  Undercliff 
had  done  for  her,  and  lifted  her  sweet  eyes,  thick 
with  tears,  to  thank  her.  Mrs.  Undercliff  smiled 
maternally,  and  next  these  two  ladies  did  a  stroke 
of  business  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  without 
a  word  spoken ;  whereof  anon.  Helen  being  once 
more  composed,  Mrs.  Undercliff  took  up  the  prayer- 
book,  and  asked  her  with  some  curiosity  what  could 
be  in  that 

"  O,"  said  Helen,  "only  some  writing  of  Mr. 
Penfold.  Mr.  Undercliff  does  not  want  to  see 
that ;  he  is  already  sure  Robert  Penfold  never 
wrote  that  wicked  thing." 

"  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  of  his 
handwriting,  for  all  that,"  said  the  Expert,  looking 
suddenly  up. 

"  But  it  is  only  in  pencil." 

*'  Never  mind ;  you  need  not  fear  I  shall  alter  m 
opinion." 

Helen  colored  high.  **You  are  right;  and  I 
should  disgrace  my  good  cause  by  withholding  any- 
thing from  your  inspection.  There,  sir."  And  she 
opened  the  prayer-book,  and  laid  Cooper^s  dying 
words  before  the  Expert;  he  glanced  over  them 
with  an  eye  like  a  bird,  and  compared  them  with 
his  notes. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  <*that  is  Robert  Penfold's  writ- 
ing, and  I  say  again  that  hand  never  wrote  the 
forged  note." 

*  Let  me  see  that,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 
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«« O,  TW,"  Mid  Helen,  rmtber  irresolnteljr ;  *<  bat 

rou  look  into  the  things  M  well  as  the  writing,  sod 
promised  pupa — ** 

"Can't  you  trust  me?"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff, 
taming  suddenly  cold  and  a  little  sospicioos. 

**  O,  ye»,  mariam ;  and  indeed  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with.  But  mj  papa  is  anxious. 
However,  I  am  sure  yoa  are  my  friend  ;  and  all  I  ask 
is  that  you  will  never  mention  to  a  soul  what  you 
read  there.** 

"  I  promise  that,"  said  the  elder  lady,  and  in- 
stantly bent  her  black  brows  upon  the  writing. 
And,  as  she  did  so,  Helen  observed  her  countenance 
rbe,  as  a  face  is  very  apt  to  do  when  its  owner  en- 
ters on  congenial  work. 

^  You  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
this  from  me^**  said  she,  gravely.  Then  she  pon- 
dered  profoundly ;  then  she  turned  to  her  son  and 
■aid,  "  Why,  Edward,  this  is  the  very  young  lady 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cast  on 
a  desolate  island.  We  have  all  read  about  you  in 
Uie  papers,  miss ;  and  I  felt  for  you,  for  one,  but, 
of  course,  not  as  I  do  now  I  have  seen  you.  You 
must  let  me  go  into  this  with  you." 

"  Ah,  if  you  would  !  '*  said  Helen.  "  O  madam,  I 
have  gone  through  tortures  already  for  want  of 
■omebody  of  my  own  sex  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance !  O,  if  you  could  have  seen  now  I  have  been 
received,  with  what  cold  looks,  and  sometimes  with 
impertinent  stares,  before  I  could  even  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  those  cold  looks  and  petty  for- 
malities !  Any  miserable  straw  was  excuse  enough 
to  stop  me  on  my  errand  of  justice  and  mercy  and 
gratitude.'* 

**  Gratitude  ?  " 

**  O,  yes,  madam.  The  papers  have  onhj  told  you 
that  I  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  away.  They  don't 
tell  you  that  Robert  Penfold  warned  me  the  ship 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  disbelieved  and  affronted 
him  in  return,  and  he  never  reproached  me,  not 
even  by  a  look.  And  we  were  in  a  boat  with  the 
sailors,  all  starved  —  not  hungry:  starved  —  and 
mad  with  thirst,  and  yet  in  his  own  agony  he  hid 
something  for  me  to  eat.  All  his  thought,  all  his 
fear,  was  for  me.  -  Such  things  are  not  done  in 
those  great  extremities  of  the  poor,  vulgar,  suffer- 
ing body,  except  by  angels,  in  whom  the  soul  rises 
aTOve  the  flesh.  And  he  is  such  an  angel.  I  have 
had  a  knife  lifled  over  me  to  kill  me,  madam,  — 
es :  and  again  it  was  he  who  saved  me.  I  owe  my 
ife  to  him  on  the  island  over  and  over  again ;  and 
in  return  I  have  promised  to  give  him  back  his 
honor,  that  he  values  far  more  than  life,  as  all  such 
noble  spirits  do.  Ah,  my  poor  martyr,  how  feebly 
I  plead  your  cause  I  O,  help  me !  pray,  pray,  help 
me  I  All  is  so  dark,  and  I  so  weak,  so  weak.^' 
Again  the  loving  eyes  streamed ;  and  this  time  not 
an  eye  was  dry  in  the  little  shop. 

The  Expert  flung  down  his  tracing  with  some- 
thing between  a  sroan  and  a  curse.  "  Who  can  do 
that  drudgery,"  he  cried,  **  whilst  the  poor  young 
lady  —  Mother,  you  take  it  in  hand  ;  find  me  some 
material,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  fly's  foot, 
give  me  but  a  clew  no  thicker  than  a  spider's  web, 
and  1  '11  follow  it  through  the  whole  labyrinth.  But 
YOU  see  I  'm  impotent ;  there 's  no  basis  for  me.  It 
is  a  case  for  you.  It  wants  a  shrewd  sagacious  body 
that  can  read  facts  and  faces ;  and  —  I  won't  jest 
any  more,  Miss  RoUeston,  for  you  are  deeply  in  ear- 
nest. —  Well,  then,  she  really  is  a  woman  with  a 
wonderful  insight  into  facts  and  faces.  She  has  got 
a  way  of  reading  them  as  I  read  handwriting ;  and 
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the  most  haye  taken  a  great  fiuieytoyo^ftrii 
rule  she  never  does  as  the  honor  to  meddle.' 

**  Have  3roa  taken  a  fancr  to  me,  maduB?'  si 
Helen,  modestly  and  tenderly,  yet  half  areUr. 

"« That  I  have,"  said  the  other.  «'  Than  emi 
yoors  went  straight  into  my  heart  last  ni^s. 
should  not  be  here  this  morning.  That  ■  pst 
owin^  to  my  own  eyea  being  ao  dark  and  yosaf  •. 
lovehest  hs[zel.  It  is  twenty  yean  sines  eyan  { 
vours  have  gazed  into  mine.  Diamonds  art  % 
half  so  rare,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  lovely,  to  bit  i» 
cy."  She  turned  her  heaa  away,  melted  probiLkt 
some  tender  reminiscence.  It  was  anij  for  i  a 
ment  She  turned  round  again,  and  said  <pi^ 
*«  Yes,  Ned,  I  should  like  to  try  what  I  caa  de.l 
think  you  said  these  are  reports  of  his  tziaL  11 » 
gin  by  reading  them." 

She  read  them  both  very  slowly  and  careful^,  si 
her  face  grew  like  a  judge's,  and  Helen  vateU 
each  shade  of  expression  with  deep  anxiety. 

That  powerful  countenance  showed  alacritT  i^ 
hope  at  first :  then  doubt,  and  diffieolty,  and  kta 
dejection.  Helen's  heart  tamed  cold,  and  for  a 
first  time  she  began  to  despair.  For  now  ashrca 
person,  with  a  plain  prejuaice  in  her  favor  and  B* 
ert's,  was  staggered  by  the  simple  ftcfii  a£  tk 
trial. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

Mrs.  Undbrcliff,  having  read  the  leporti 
avoided  Helen's  eye  (another  bad  sign).  She  tonsd 
to  Mr.  UnderclifiT,  and,  probably  because  thepenailaf 
the  reports  had  disappointed  her,  said,  almost ai^dlfv 
**  Edward,  what  did  yon  say  to  make  them  laogb  si 
that  trial  ?  Both  these  papers  say  that  *  an  Expat 
was  called,  whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  aasbi 
but  did  not  counterbalance  the  evidence.' " 

**  Why,  that  is  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,*  sui 
the  Expert,  turning  red.  *<  I  was  called  simply  aad 
solely  to  prove  Penfold  did  not  write  the  napd 
note  \  I  proved  it  to  the  judge's  satisfaction,  aad  he 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  acquitted  on  that  cossii 
Miss  Rolleston,  the  lawyers  often  do  sneer  at  ex- 
perts ;  but  then  four  experts  out  of  five  are  laak 
impostors,  —  a  set  of  theorists,  who  go  by  arbitnry 
rules  framed  in  the  closet,  and  not  by  large  and  la- 
borious comparison  with  indisputable  docomeali. 
These  charlatans  are  not  aware  that  five  thoosaad 
cramped  and  tremulous,  but  genuine,  signatures  are 
written  every  day  by  honest  men,  and  so  they  de- 
nounce every  cramped  or  tremulous  writing  as  a  far* 
gery.  The  varieties  in  a  man's  writing,  canaed  by  his 
writing  with  his  glove  on  or  off,  with  a  quill  or  a  bad 
steel  pen,  drunk  or  sober,  calm  or  agitated,  in  fiiil  day- 
light or  dusk,  etc.  etc.,  all  this  is  a  dead  letter  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  bias  towards  suspicion  of  ibrgery ; 
and  a  banker's  clerk,  with  his  mere  general  impres- 
sion, is  better  evidence  than  they  are.  But  I  am  aa 
artist  of  a  very  different  stamp.  I  never  reason  A 
priori.  I  compare ;  and  I  have  no  bias.  I  never 
will  have.  The  judges  know  this,  and  the  paiai 
and  labor  I  take  to  be  right,  and  they  treat  me  with 
courtesy.  At  Penfold's  trial  the  matter  was  easy ; 
I  showed  the  court  he  had  not  written  the  note,  and 
my  evidence  crushed  the  indictment  so  &r.  How 
could  they  have  laughed  at  mj  testimony  ?  Why, 
they  acted  upon  it.  Those  reports  are  not  worth  a 
straw.     What  journals  were  they  cut  out  of?  * 

'<  I  don't  know,"  said  Helen. 
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^Jb  there  noihiiig  on  the  nppei  mai^  to 
how?- 

"  No.'' 

<«  What,  QOt  on  either  of  them  ?  " 
"  No." 

**  Show  them  me,  olease.  This  is  a  respectable 
wper  too :  the  Daily  I^ews.'* 
"  O  Mr.  Undercliff,  how  can  you  know  that  ?  " 
**  I  don't  know  it ;  but  I  think  so,  because  the  type 
ind  paper  are  like  that  journal ;  the  conductors  are 
bnd  of  clean  type ;  so  am  L  Wh^,  here  is  another 
nisBtatement ;  the  judge  never  said  he  aggravated 
lis  offence  by  trying  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  Ward- 
AW8.  I  '11  swear  the  judge  never  said  a  syllable  of 
^e  kind.  What  he  said  was  *  You  can  speak  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment  on  grounds  of  law,  but  you  must  not 
.mpo^n  the  verdict  with  facts.'  That  was  the  only 
time  ne  spoke  to  the  prisoner  at  all.  These  reports 
ftre  not  worth  a  button." 

Helen  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  despair. 
'•  Where  shall  I  find  the  truth  ?  "  said  she.  **  The 
irorld  is  a  quicksand." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff, 
**  don't  you  be  discouraged :  there  must  be  a  correct 
report  in  some  paper  or  other." 

"  1  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Underclifi*.  "  I 
believe  the  reporters  trundle  off  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic-house together,  and  li^ht  their  pipes  with  their 
notes,  and  settle  something  or  other  by  memory. 
Indeed,  they  have  reached  a  pitch  of  inaccuracy 
that  could  not  be  attained  without  co-operation. 
Independent  liars  contradict  each  other :  but  these 
chaps  follow  one  another  in  falsehood,  like  geese 
toddling  after  one  another  across  a  common." 

'*  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  **  if  you  can't 
help  us,  don't  hurt  us.  We  don't  want  a  man  to 
talk  yellow  jaundice  to  us.  Miss  RoUeston  must  em- 
ploy somebody  to  read  all  the  other  papers  and 
oompare  the  reports  with  these." 

^i'U  employ  nobody  but  myself,"  said  Helen. 
**  111  go  to  the  British  Museum  directly. 

•*The  Museum!"  cried  Mr.  Underclifif,  looking 
ap  with  surprise.  **  Why,  they  will  be  half  an 
hour  eropin^  for  a  copy  of  the  Times.  No,  no ;  go  to 
Peeled  Coffee  House."  He  directed  her  where  to 
find  that  place ;  and  she  was  so  eafi;er  to  do  some- 
thing for  Robert,  however  small,  that  she  took  up 
her  ba^  directly,  and  put  up  the  prayer-book,  and 
was  20ing  to  ask  for  her  extracts,  when  she  observed 
Bir.  Undercliff'  was  scrutinizing  them  with  great  in- 
terest, so  she  thought  she  would  leave  them  with 
him ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  she  found  that  he 
was  examining,  not  the  reports,  but  the  advertise- 
ments and  miscellanea  on  tne  reverse  side. 

She  waited  out  of  politeness,  but  she  colored  and 
bit  her  lip.  She  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  in- 
dignant **  Any  trash  is  more  interesting  to  people 
than  poor  Robert's  case,"  she  thought  And  at  last 
■he  said  bitterly, 

**  Those  adoertisements  seem  to  interest  you,  sir ; 
■hall  1  leave  them  with  you  ?  " 

**  If  you  please,"  said  the  Expert,  over  whose  head, 
bent  in  dogged  scrutiny,  this  small  thunderbolt  of 
feminine  wrath  passed  unconscious. 
Helen  drove  away  to  Peele's  Coffee  House. 
Mrs.  Undercliff*  pondered  over  the  facts  that  had 
been  elicited  in  this  conversation ;  the  Expert  re- 
mained absorbed  in  the  advertisements  at  the  back 
of  Helen's  reports. 

When  he  had  examined  every  one  of  them  mi- 
nutely, he  held  the  entire  extracts  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked  through  them ;  then  he  stuck  a  double 


magnifier  in  his  eye,  and  looked  through  them  with 
that  Then  he  took  two  pieces  of  card,  wtote 
on  them  Re  Penfold,  and  loosed  aboat  ibr  his  othet 
materials,  to  put  tSiem  all  neatly  together.  Lo  I  the 
profile  of  Robert  Penfold  was  gone. 

**  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  he.  **  So  much  for 
her  dovelike  eyes,  that  you  admired  so.  Miss  Inno- 
cence has  stolen  that  profile." 

"  Stolen  1  she  bought  it  —  of  me." 

**  Why,  she  never  said  a  word.'* 

"No;  but  she  looked  a  look.  She  asked  me, 
with  those  sweet  imploring  eyes,  might  she  have  it ; 
and  I  looked  yes:  then  she  glanced  towards  you, 
and  put  down  a  note.    Here  it  is." 

M  Why,  you  beat  the  telegraph,  yon  two  I  Ten 
pounds  for  that  thing  !  I  must  make  it  up  to  her 
somehow." 

**  I  wish  you  could.  Poor  ^rl,  she  is  a  lady  every 
inch.  But  she  is  in  love  with  that  PenfolcL  I  'm 
afiraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case." 

*'  I  have  seen  a  plainer.  But  hopeless  it  is  not 
However,  you  work  your  way,  and  I'll  work 
mine." 

**  But  you  can't ;  you  have  no  materials." 

"  No ;  but  I  have  found  a  door  that  may  lead  to 
materials." 

Having  delivered  himself  thus  mysteriously,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  obstinate  silence  until  Helen 
Rolleston  called  aeain,  two  days  afterwards.  She 
brought  a  bag  full  of  manuscript  this  time:  to  wit, 
copies  in  her  own  handwriting  of  eight  reports,  the 
Queen  v.  Penfold.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
told  Mrs.  Undercliff  that  all  the  reports  were  some- 
what more  favorable  than  the  two  she  had  left; 
and  she  was  be^nning  to  tell  Mr.  Undercliff  he 
was  quite  right  in  his  recollection,  when  he  inter- 
rupted her,  and  said,  "^  All  that  is  secondary  now 
Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  me  a  question  ? ' 

She  colored ;  but  said,  '*  O,  no.  Ask  me  any- 
thing you  like  " ;  then  she  blushed  deeper. 

**  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  those  two 
reports  you  left  with  me  the  other  day  ?  " 

At  this  question,  so  different  from  what  she 
feared,  Helen  cleared  up  and  smiled,  and  said, 
''From  a  Mr.  Hand,  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
office ;  they  were  sent  me  at  my  request" 
•  The  Expert  seemed  pleased  at  this  reply ;  his 
brow  cleared,  and  he  tiaia,  **  Then  I  don't  mmd  tell- 
ing you  that  those  two  reports  will  brine  Penfold's 
case  within  my  province.  To  speak  plainly,  Miss 
Rolleston,  your  newspaper  extracts  —  are  Fob- 

QKBIES." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

"  FoRORRiES  I "  cried  Helen,  with  innocent  hor* 
ror. 

*<  Rank  Forgeries,"  repeated  the  Expert, 
coolly. 

**  Forgeries  I"  cried  Helen,  "Why,  how  can 
printed  things  be  that  ?  " 

''  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

**  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  them  ?  "  said  the 
Expert  **They  are  got  up  to  look  like  extracts 
from  newspapers.  But  they  were  printed  as  they 
are,  and  were  never  in  any  journal.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  found  that  out  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Helen. 

**  Well,  then,  1  looked  at  the  reverse  side,  and  J 
found  seven  misprints  in  one  slip,  and  five  in  thtt 
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0ther.  That  was  a  great  nnmber  to  creep  into 
printad  slips  of  that  length.  The  trial  part  did  not 
•how  a  single  erratum.  *  Hullo  1 '  said  I  to  myself; 
*  why,  one  side  is  printed  more  carefully  than  the 
•ther.'  And  that  was  not  natural.  The  printing 
of  advertisements  is  looked  after  qoite  as  sharply  as 
any  other  part  in  a  Journal.  Why,  the  adverttsers 
themselves  cry  out  if  they  are  misprinted ! " 

**  O,  how  shrewd  I "  cried  Helen. 

"Child's  play,"8aid  the  Expert  "Well,  from 
'iiat  blot  I  went  on.  I  looked  at  the  edges,  and 
they  were  cut  too  clean.  A  gentleman  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  can*t  cut  slips  out  of  a  paper  like  this. 
Tbe;)r  were  cut  in  the  printer's  office.  Lastly,  on 
holding  them  to  the  ligut,  I  found  they  had  not 
been  machined  upon  the  plan  now  adopted  by  all 
newspapers,  but  worked  by  hand.  In  one  word 
—  forgeries  1 " 

"Oh!"  said  Helen,  "to  think  I  should  have 
bandied  forgeries,  and  shown  them  to  you  for  real. 
Ah !  I  'm  so  glad ;  for  now  1  have  committed  the 
same  crime  as  Robert  Penfold;  I  have  uttered  a 
forged  document  Take  me  up,  and  have  me  put 
in  prison,  for  I  am  as  guilty  as  ever  he  was."  Her 
face  shone  with  rapture  at  sharing  Robert's  guilt 

The  Expert  was  a  little  puzzled  by  sentiments  so 
high-flown  and  unpractical. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  you  are  hardly  aware  what 
a  vUuable  discovery  this  may  prove  to  you.  How- 
ever, the  next  step  is  to  get  me  a  specimen  of  the 
person's  handwriting  who  furnished  you  with  these. 
The  chances  are,  he  is  the  writer  of  the  forged  note." 

Helen  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a 
scream.  The  inference  took  her  quite  by  surprise. 
She  looked  at  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"  He  is  right,  I  think/'  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Right  or  wron^,"  said  the  Expert,  "  the  next 
step  in  the  inquiry  is  to  do  what  I  said.  But  that 
demands  great  caution.  You  must  write  a  short 
civil  note  to  Mr.  Hand,  and  just  ask  him  some 
question.  Let  me  see :  ask  him  what  newspapers 
his  extracts  are  from,  and  whether  he  has  got  any 
more.  He  will  not  tell  you  the  truth ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, we  shall  get  hold  of  his  handwriting." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  there  is  no  need  for  that 
Mr.  Hand  sent  me  a  note  along  with  the  extracts." 

"  The  deuce  he  did.  All  the  better.  Any  words 
in  it  that  are  in  the  forged  note  ?  Is  Penfold  in  it, 
or  Wardlaw  ?  " 

Helen  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  she 
thought  both  those  names  were  in  it 

"  Fetch  me  that  note,"  said  Undercliff,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled.     He  was  on  a  hot  scent  now. 

"  And  let  me  study  the  genuine  reports,  and 
compare  what  they  say  with  the  forged  ones,"  said 
Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"  O,  what  friends  I  have  found  at  last !  "  cried 
Helen. 

She  thanked  them  both  warmly,  and  hurried 
home,  for  it  was  getting  late. 

Next  day  she  brought  Hand's  letter  to  Mr.  Un- 
dercliflT,  and  devoured  his  countenance  while  he  in- 
spected it  keenly,  and  compared  it  with  the  forged 
note. 

The  comparison  was  long  and  careful,  but  unsat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Undercliff  could  not  conscientiously 
say  whether  Hand  had  written  the  forged  note  or 
not     There  were  pros  and  cons, 

"  We  are  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought,"  said 
be.  "The  comparison  must  be  enlarged.  You 
must  write  as  I  suggested,  and  get  another  note  out 
of  Mr.  Hand." 


"  And  leave  the  prayer-book  iriik  iBe,*aid]la 

Underclifil 

Helen  complied  with  these  inatroctianB,  sad  ■ 
due  course  received  a  civil  line  from  Mr.  &Bltt 
say  that  the  extracts  had  been  sent  him  froaa 
country  by  one  of  his  feUow-clerks,  and  hs  M 
locked  them  up,  lest  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  vhsis 
much  respected  in  the  office,  should  see  then.  Si 
could  not  say  where  they  came  from ;  perhi^  feu 
some  provincial  paper.  If  of  any^  valne  to  Ha 
RoUeston,  she  was  quite  at  liberty  to  keep  te 
He  added  there  was  a  cofiee-honse  in  the  city  vbi 
she  could  read  all  the  London  papers  of  that  te 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  great  many  as 
words  than  the  other,  was  submitted  to  Undodl 
It  puzzled  him  so  that  he  set  to  work,  and  disseeM 
every  curve  the  writer's  pen  had  made;  bia  a 
could  come  to  no  positive  oonclosion,  and  he  reM 
to  utter  his  conjectures. 

*'  We  are  in  a  deep  water,"  said  he. 

Finally,  he  told  his  mother  he  was  at  a  sta^ 
still  for  the  present 

**But  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs.  UnderdiC  Sir 
added,  after  a  while,  ^  I  think  there  'a  felonj  at  di 
bottom  of  this." 

*'  Smells  like  it  to  me,"  said  the  Expert. 

'*  Then  I  want  yon  to  do  something  very  dam 
for  me." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I  want  you  to  forge  something." 

«  Come  1  I  say." 

**  Quite  innocent,  I  assure  you." 

^^  Well,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  commenea. 

"  All  depends  on  the  object  This  is  to  take  » i 
fonger,  that  is  all." 

The  Expert's  eyes  iparicled.  He  had  always  beai 
sadly  discontented  with  the  efforts  of  fofgen,  sad 
thought  he  could  do  better. 

"  1*11  do  it,"  said  he,  gayly. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

General  Rolleston  and  his  daughter  nt  at 

breakfast  in  the  hotel.  General  Rollestaii  wtt 
reading  the  Times,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  sometluag 
that  made  him  start  He  look^  towards  Hek% 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  communicate  it  to  her: 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  preferred  to  put  a 
question  to  her  first 

*'  You  have  never  told  the  Wardlaws  what  those 
sailors  said  ?  " 

**  No,  papa.  I  still  think  they  oueht  to  have  beea 
told  ;  but  you  know  you  positively  rorbade  me." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Why  afflict  the  old  gentlemaa 
with  such  a  tale  ?  A  couple  of  common  saiko  1 
who  chose  to  fancy  the  ship  was  destroyed." 

**  Who  are  better  judges  of  such  a  thing  thaa 
sailors?" 

"  Well,  my  child,  if  you  think  so,  I  can't  help  it 
All  I  say  is,  spare  the  old  gentleman  such  a  repoit 
As  for  Arthur,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  mea- 
tioned  the  matter  to  him." 

''O  papal  Then  why  forbid  me  to  tell  him? 
What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"He  was  very  much  distressed.  < Destroy  tfas 
shin  my  Helen  was  in,'  said  he :  *  if  I  thought  Wj^ 
had  done  that  I'd  kiU  him  with  my  own  hand, 
thoush  I  was  hanged  for  it  next  minute.'  I  never 
saw  the  young  fellow  fire  up  so  before.  But  when 
he  came  to  t£nk  cahnly  over  it  a  littlo  while,  hs 
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gaid:  'I  hope  tbis  slander  will  never  reach  mj 
father's  ears ;  it  would  grieve  him  deeply.  I  only 
laugh  at  it' " 

"  Laugh  at  it!  and  yet  talk  of  killing?  * 

^  O,  people  say  they  laugh  at  a  thing  when  they 
are  very  angry  all  the  time.  However,  as  you  are 
a  good  girl,  and  mind  what  you  are  told,  1 11  read 
you  an  advertisement  that  will  make  you  stare. 
Here  is  Joseph  Wylie,  who,  you  say,  wrecked  the 
Proserpine,  actually  invited  by  Micnael  Penfold  to 
call  on  him,  and  hear  of  something  to  his  advan- 
tage." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Helen,  **  how  strange !  Surely 
Mr.  Penfold  cannot  know  the  character  of  that 
man.  Stop  a  minute !  Advertise  for  him  ?  Then 
nobody  knows  where  he  lives  ?  There,  papa :  you 
see  he  is  afraid  to  go  near  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  he 
knows  he  destroyed  the  ship.  What  a  mystery  it 
all  is !  And  so  Mr.  Penfold  is  at  home,  after  all ; 
and  not  to  send  me  a  single  line.  I  never  met 
with  so  much  unkindness  and  discourtesy  in  all  my 
life." 

**  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  "yon  never 
defied  the  world  before,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

Helen  sighed;  but,  presently  recovering  her 
ipirit,  said  she  had  done  without  the  world  on  her 
dear  island,  and  she  would  not  be  its  slave  now. 

As  she  was  always  as  good  as  her  word,  she 
declined  an  invitation  to  play  the  lion,  and,  dressing 
herself  in  plain  merino,  went  down  that  very  even- 
ingto  Michael  Penfold's  cottage. 

We  run  thither  a  little  before  her,  to  relate  briefly 
what  had  taken  place  there. 

Nancy  Rouse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  not 
the  woman  to  bum  two  thousand  pounds.  She 
locked  the  notes  up ;  and  after  that  night  became 
very  reserved  on  that  head,  so  much  so  that,  at  last, 
Mr.  Penfold  saw  it  was  an  interdicted  topic,  and 
dropped  it  in  much  wonder. 

When  Nancy  came  to  think  of  it  in  daylight,  she 
could  not  help  suspecting  Wvlie  had  some  hand  in 
it ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lodged  next  door,  might  be  an  agent  of  While's, 
and  a  spy  on  her.  Wylie  must  have  told  him  to 
push  the  £2,000  into  her  room;  but  what  a  strange 
thing  to  do !  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  sailor,  and  sailors 
had  oeen  known  to  make  sandwiches  of  bank-notes 
and  eat  them.  Still,  her  good  sense  revolted  against 
this  theory,  and  she  was  sore  puzzled ;  for,  after  all, 
there  was  the  money,  and  she  had  seen  it  come 
through  the  wall.  One  thing  appeared  certain,  Joe 
had  not  forgotten  her ;  he  was  thinking  of  her  as 
much  as  ever,  or  more  than  ever ;  so  aer  spirits 
rose,  she  be^n  singing  and  whistling  again,  and 
waited  cunnmffly  t9l  Joe  should  reappear  and 
explain  his  conduct  Hostage  for  his  reappearance 
she  held  the  £2,000.  She  felt  so  strong  and  saucy 
she  was  half  sorry  she  had  allowed  Mr.  Penfold  to 
advertise;  but, after  all,  it  did  not  much  matter;  she 
could  always  declare  to  Joe  she  had  never  missed 
him,  for  her  part,  and  the  advertising  was  a  folly  of 
poor  Mr.  Penfold's. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  little 
servant  came  up  one  evening  to  Mr.- Penfold  and 
said  there  was  a  young  lady  to  see  him. 

"  A  young  lady  for  met**  said  he. 

'*  Which  she  won't  eat  you,  while  I  am  by,"  said 
the  sharp  little  girl.  **  It  is  a  lady,  and  the  same 
what  come  before." 

*'  Perhaps  she  will  oblige  me  with  her  name,"  said 
Michael,  timidly. 

"  I  won't  show  her  up  till  she  do,"  said  this  mite 


of  a  servant,  who  had  been  scolded 
not  extracting  that  information  on 
visit. 

'*  Of  course,  I  must  receive  her,"  said  Michael, 
half  consulting  the  mite ;  it  belonged  to  a  sex  which 
promptly  assumes  the  control  of  such  gentle  crear 
tures  as  he  was. 

**  Is  Miss  Rouse  in  the  way  ?  "  said  he. 

The  mite  laughed,  and  said :  — 

**  She  is  only  gone  down  the  street.  1 11  send  her 
in  to  take  care  on  you." 

With  this  she  went  off,  and  in  due  course  led 
Helen  up  the  stairs.  She  ran  in,  and  whispered  in 
Michael's  ear,  — 

"  It  is  Miss  Helen  Bolleston." 

Thus  they  announced  a  lady  at  No.  8. 

Michael  stared  with  wonder  at  so  great  a  person- 
age visiting  him;  and  the  next  moment  Helen 
glided  into  the  room,  blushine  a  little,  and  even 
panting  inaudibly,  but  all  on  her  guard.  She  saw 
before  her  a  rather  statelv  figure,  and  a  iace  truW 
venerable,  benignant,  and  beautiful,  though  den* 
cient  in  strength.  She  cast  a  devouring  glance  on 
him  as  she  courtesied  to  him ;  and  it  instantly  flashed 
across  her,  **  But  for  you  there  would  be  no  Robert 
Penibld."  There  was  an  unconscious  tenderness  in 
her  voi<ie  as  she  spoke  to  hixp,  for  she  had  to  open 
the  interview. 

**  Mr.  Penfold,  I  fear  my  visit  may  surprise  yon, 
as  you  did  not  write  to  me.  But,  when  you  hear 
what  I  am  come  about,  I  think  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  coming." 

**  Displeased,  madam !  I  am  highlv  honored  by 
your  visit,  —  a  lady  who,  I  understand,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  my  worthy  employer,  Mr.  Arthur.  Pray  be 
seated,  madam." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Helen  began  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice,  to  which, 
however,  she  gave  firmness  by  a  resolute  effort  ol 
her  will. 

**  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  of  one  who  is  very 
dear  to  you,  and  to  all  who  really  know  him." 

'^  Dear  to  me  ?  It  is  my  son.  The  rest  are  gone. 
It  is  Robert." 

And  he  began  to  tremble. 

**  Yes,  it  is  Robert,"  said  she,  very  softly ;  then 
turning  her  eyes  away  from  him,  lest  his  emotion 
should  overcome  her,  she  said,  — 

**  He  has  laid  me  and  my  father  under  deep  obli- 
gations." 

She  dragged  her  father  in ;  for  it  was  essential 
not  to  show  Mr.  Penfold  she  was  in  love  with  Rob- 
ert. 

**  Obligations  to  my  Robert  ?  Ah,  madam,  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  sa^r  that,  and  cheer  a  desolate 
father's  heart  with  praise  of  his  lost  son  I  But  how 
could  a  poor  unfortunate  man  in  his  position  serve  a 
lady  like  you  ?  '* 

*'  He  defended  me  against  robbers,  single-handed." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  glowing  with  pride,  and 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  ^  he  was  alwayn 
as  brave  as  a  lion." 

*'That  is  nothing;  he  saved  my  life  again,  and 
again,  and  again." 

**  Grod  bless  him  for  it !  and  God  bless  you  for 
coming  and  telling  me  of  it !  O  madam,  he  was  al- 
ways brave,  and  gentle,  and  just,  and  good;  so 
noble,  so  unfortunate."  ^^ 

And  the  old  man  began  to  cr^. 

Helen*s  bosom  heaved,  and  it  cost  her  a 
struggle  not  to  throw  her  arms  around  the  < 
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nuui'f  D6ck  and  cry  witb  him.  Bot  the  came  pre- 
pared for  a  sore  trial  of  her  feelings,  and  she  clenched 
ner  hands  and  teeth,  and  woold  not  give  way '  an 
inch. 

**  Tell  me  how  he  saved  your  life,  madam.** 

**  He  was  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  boat,  with  me." 

**Ah,  madam,"  said  Michael,  ^^that  most  have 
been  some  other  Robert  Penfold ;  not  my  son.  He 
oould  not  come  home.  His  time  was  not  up,  you 
know.** 

"  It  was  Bobert  Penfold,  son  of  Michael  Pen- 
fold." 

** Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Michael;  and  he 
went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  her  a  photograph  of 
Bobert.    "  Was  it  this  Robert  Penfold  ?  " 

The  girl  took  the  photograph,  and  eyed  it,  and 
lowered  her  head  over  it 

**  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

**  And  he  was  coming  home  in  the  ship  with  you. 
Is  he  mad  ?     More  trouble  !  more  trouble  ! " 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  said  Helen ;  "  he  will 
not  land  in  England  for  years," —  here  she  stifled  a 
sob,  —  "  and  long  ere  that  we  shall  have  restored 
him  to  society." 

Michael  stared  at  that,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Never,"  said  he ;  **  that  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impoesible?" 

**  They  all  say  he  is  a  felon." 

**  Thev  all  shall  say  that  he  is  a  martyr." 

**  And  so  he  is ;  but  how  can  that  ever  be 
proved?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  sure  the  truth  can 
always  be  proved,  if  people  have  patience  and  per- 
severance." 

**  My  sweet  young  lady,"  said  Michael,  sadly, 
"  you  don't  know  the  world." 

*'  I  am  learning  it  fast,  though.  It  may  take  me 
a  few  years,  perhaps,  to  make  powerful  friends,  to 
grope  mv  way  amongst  foi^rs,  and  spies,  and 
wicked,  dishonest  people  of  all  sorts,  but  so  surely 
as  you  sit  there  I  'U  clear  Robert  Penfold  before  I 
die." 

The  good  feeble  old  man  gazed  on  her  with  ad- 
miration and  astonishment 

She  subdued  her  flashing  eye,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  **  And  you  shall  help  me.  Mr.  Penfold,  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  I  called  here  before ;  but 
you  were  gone  to  Edinburgh.  Then  I  wrote  to 
you  at  the  office,  beggins  you  to  let  me  know  the 
moment  you  returned.  Now,  do  not  think  I  am 
*ogry ;  but  pray  tell  me  why  you  would  not  answer 
my  letter." 

Michael  Penfold  was  not  burdened  with  amour 
propre^  but  who  has  not  got  a  little  of  it  in  some 
comer  of  his  heart  ?  "  Miss  RoUeston,"  said  he,  "  I 
was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  was  a  man  of  fortune 
once,  till  false  firiends  ruined  me.  I  am  in  business 
now,  but  still  a  gentleman  ;  and  neither  as  a  gentle- 
man nor  as  a  man  of  business  could  I  leave  a  lady's 
letter  unanswered.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life.     I  never  got  your  letter,"  he  said,  quite 

gut  out ;  and  his  wrath  was  so  like  a  dove's  that 
[elen  smiled  and  said,  **  But  I  posted  it  myself. 
And  my  address  was  in  it ;  yet  it  was  not  re- 
turned." 

^Well,  madam,  it  was  not  delivered,  I  assure 
you." 

"  It  was  intercepted,  then." 
He  looked  at  her.     She  blushed,  and  said,  **  Yes, 
I  am  getting  suspicious,  ever  since  I  found  I  was 
followed  and  watched.     Excuse  me  a  moment" 


She  went  to  the  window  and  p^red  ^3bna^  ^ 
curtuns.  She  saw  a  man  walking  dowly  \rf\  i 
quickened  bis  pace  the  moment  she  opaad  ^ 
curtain. 

•"Yea," said  she,  <<it  was  intercepted,  aadli 
watched  wherever  I  go." 

Before  she  could  say  any  more  a  boode  wsi  \m 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  lx>anced  Nancv  Boose,  ofai 
as  she  came.  **  Excuse  me,  Mr.  ^enfolds,  ks. 
can't  wait  no  longer  with  my  heart  a  bontize^ 
is .'  it  »  /  O  my  dear,  sweet  joang  lady ;  tbe  la 
be  praised !  You  really  are  here  alive  aad  i^ 
Kiss  you  I  must  and  shall ;  come  back  ftam.  a 
dead  ;  there  —  there  —  there  !  ** 

"  Nancy !  my  good,  kind  Nancy,*  cried  ISsk 
and  returned  her  embrace  warmly. 

Then  followed  a  burst  of  broken  explanttK 
and  at  last  Helen  made  out  that  Nancy  «■■ 
landlady,  and  had  left  Lambeth  long  ago. 

'« But,  dear  heart ! "  said  she,  ^  Mr.  Pen&Ui.  Ii 

Eroperly  jealous  of  you.     To  think  of  her  coot 
ere  to  see  you,  and  not  me !  " 

**  But  I  did  n't  know  you  were  here,  Ksv^' 
Then  followed  a  stream  of  inquiries,  and  u 
warm-hearted  svmpathy  with  all  her  dangen  ft 
troubles,  that  Helen  was  led  into  revealing  * 
cause  of  it  all. 

^  Nancy,"  said  she,  solemnly,  ^  the  ship  wss  «i 
fully  cast  away  ;  there  was  a  villain  on  boei 
that  made  holes  in  her  on  purpose,  and  sok 
her." 

Nancy  lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  fttf 
Mr.  Penfold  was  far  more  aarprised  aad  ^ 
tated. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that !  **  he  cried. 

*'  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  said  Helen  ;  "  it  is  the  trsA, 
and  I  have  got  the  testimony  of  dying  men  to  pnw 
it" 

"I  am  soiry  for  it  Prav,  don*t  let  anyboiy 
know.  Why,  Wardlaws  would  lose  the  insontf 
of  £150,000." 

"^  Arthur  Wardlaw  knows  it :  my  fiuher  toK 
him." 

''  And  he  never  told  me,"  said  Penfi^,  «i& 
growing  surprise. 

**  Goodnefls  me  1  what  a  world  it  is ! "  cried  Nancy. 
**  Why,  that  was  murder,  and  no  leas.  It  is  a  wonder 
she  was  n't  drownded,  and  another  fi-iend  into  tke 
bargain  that  I  had  in  that  very  shin.  O,  I  wiik  I 
had  the  villain  here  that  done  it,  I  'a  tear  his  eiei 
out ! " 

Here  the  mite  of  a  servant  bounded  in,  raditst 
and  giggling,  gave  Nancy  a  triumphant  glance,  ssd 
popped  out  again,  holding  the  door  open,  thnngh 
which  in  sloucned  a  seafaring  man,  drawn  by  Pea- 
fold's  advertisement,  and  decoyed  into  Nancj^ 
Eresence  by  the  imp  of  a  girl,  who  thought  to  plesn 
er  mistress. 

Nancy,  who  for  some  days  had  secretly  expected 
this  visit,  merely  gave  a  httle  squeak ;  but  Heles 
uttered  a  violent  scream ;  and,  upon  that,  Wyhersc^ 
ognized  her,  and  literallv  staggered  back  a  step  or 
two,  and  these  words  fell  out  of  his  mouth  :  — 

"The  sick  girl  1" 

Helen  cau^t  them. 

**  Ay ! "  cned  she ;  **  but  she  is  alive  in  spite  d. 
you :  alive  to  denounce  you  and  to  punish  you." 

She  darted  forward,  and  her  eyes  flashed  ligli^ 
nmg. 

'  Look  at  this  man,  all  of  you,"  she  cried 
**  Look  at  him  well :  this  is  the   wrstcr  tbat 
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CHAPTER  LXIi 

«*  O  Miss  Helrn,  how  can  you  sa     hat  ?  *  cried 
Btncy,  in  utter  dismay.    **  1 11  lay  m)    Se  poor  Joe 
iver  did  no  such  wickedness." 
But  Helen  waved  her  off  without  lookiOft  at  her, 
id  pointed  at  Wylie. 

**  Are  you  blind  ?  Why  does  he  cringe  an<l  cow- 
'  at  sight  of  me  ?  I  tell  you  he  scuttled  tht  P^'os- 
pine,  and  the  great  augur  he  did  it  with  1  bare 
en  and  handled.  Yes,  sir,  you  destroyed  a  ship. 
id  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons,  whose  blood 
[>w  cries  to  Heaven  against  you ;  and  if  /  am  alive 

>  tell  the  cruel  tale,  it  is  no  thanks  to  you ;  for 
3u  did  your  best  to  kill  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
ill  Robert  Penfold,  this  gentleman's  son ;  for  he 
as  on  board  the  ship.  You  are  no  better  than  an 
narnin." 

**  I  am  a  man  that 's  down,"  said  Wylie,  in  a  low 
nd  broken  voice,  hanging  his  head.  **  Don*t  hit 
le  any  more.  I  did  n*t  mean  to  take  anybody's 
lie :  I  took  my  chance  with  the  rest,  lady,  as  I  'm 

>  man.  I  have  lain  in  my  bed  many 's  the  night,  cry- 
ng  like  a  child,  with  thinking  you  were  dei^.  And 
low  I  am  glad  yon  are  alive  to  be  revenged  on  me. 
Nell,  you  see,  it  is  your  turn  now ;  you  have  lost 
ae  my  sweetheart,  there ;  she  11  never  speak  to  me 
Lgain,  afler  this.  Ah,  the  poor  man  gets  all  the 
Jame !  You  don't  ask  who  tempted  me  ;  and,  if  I 
was  to  tell  you,  you  *d  hate  me  worse  than  ever;  so 
I  '11  belay.  If  I  'm  a  sinner,  I  'm  a  sufferer.  Eng- 
land's too  hot  to  hold  me.  I  've  only  to  go  to  sea,  and 
get  drowned  the  quickest  way."  And  with  this 
he  vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  slouched  out  of  the 
room. 

Nancy  sank  into  a  seat,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  rocked  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

As  for  Helen  Rolleston,  she  still  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  burning  with  excitement. 

Then  poor  old  Michael  came  to  her,  and  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  — 

•*  It  is  a  bad  business ;  he  is  her  sweetheart,  and 
■he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him." 

This  softened  Helen  in  a  great  measure.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  Nancy,  and  said,  — 

**  O  dear,  what  a  miserable  thing  1  But  I  could  n't 
know  that." 

After  a  while,  she  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by 
Nancy,  and  said,  — 

"  I  won't  punish  him,  Nancy." 
Nancy  burst  out  sobbinc  afresh. 
**  You  have  punished    liim,**  said  she,  bruskly, 
**  and  me  too,  as  never  did  you  no  harm.    You  have 
driven  him  out  of  the  country,  ]rou  have." 

At  ihisi  piece  of  feminine  justice  Helen's  anger  re- 
vived. "  8o,  then,"  said  she,  ^  ships  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  murdered,  and 
Dobo«ly  is  to  complain,  or  say  an  ansry  word,  if  the 
wretch  happens  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  you. 
I  That  makes  up  for  all  the  crimes  in  the  world. 
Whatl  Can  an  honest  woman  like  you  lose  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  for  a  man  ?  And  such  a 
man!"  0 

**  Why,  he  is  as  well-made  a  fellow  as  ever  I  saw," 
•obbed  Nancy. 

^  0,  is  he  r  "  said  Helen,  ironically,  —  her  views 
of  manly  beauty  were  different,  and  black  eyes  a 
me  9ua  non  with  her,  —  **  then  it  is  a  pity  his  soul 
is  not  made  to  correspond.     I  hope  by  my  next  visit 


t 


Ton  will  have  learned  to  despise  him  as  you  ought 
Why, if  Iloved  a  man  ever  so^  I  'd  tear  him  out  of 


my  heart  if  he  committed  a  crime  ;  ay,  though  I  tore 
my  soul  out  of  my  body  to  do  it" 

**  No,  you  would  n't,"  said  Nancy,  recovering  soma 
of  her  natural  pugnacity ;  "  for  we  are  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  gentle  or  simple." 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  would,"  cried  Helen ;  *<  and 
so  ought  you." 

"  Well,  miss,  you  begin,"  cried  Nancy,  suddenly 
firing  up  through  her  tears.  **  If  the  Proserpine  was 
scuttled,  which  I  've  your  word  for  it.  Miss  Helen, 
and  I  never  knew  you  tell  a  lie,  why,  your  sweet- 
heart is  more  to  blame  for  it  than  mine." 

Helen  rose  with  dignity. 

"  You  are  in  grief,  said  she.  "  I  leave  you  to 
consider  whether  you  have  done  well  to  affront  me 
in  your  own  house."  And  she  was  moving  to  the 
door  with  great  dignity,  when  Nancy  ran  and 
stopped  her. 

**  O,  don't  leave  me  so,  Miss  Helen,"  she  cried  ; 
^'  don't  you  go  to  quarrel  with  me  for  speaking  the 
truth  too  plam  ana  rude,  as  is  a  plain-spoken  b^y  at 
the  best ;  and  in  such  grief  myself,  I  scarce  know 
what  I  do  say.  But  indeed,  and  in  truth,  you 
must  n't  go  and  put  it  abroad  that  the  ship  was  scut- 
tled ;  if  you  do,  you  won't  hurt  Joe  Wylie ;  he  '11  get 
a  ship,  and  fly  the  country.  Who  you  '11  hurt  will  be 
your  own  husband  as  is  to  be,  — Wardlaws." 

<«  Shall  I,  Mr.  PenfoldV"  asked  Helen,  disdain- 
fully. 

"  Well,  madam,  certainly  it  might  create  some 
unworthy  suspicion." 

**  Suspicion  ?  "  cried  Nancy.  "  Don't  you  think 
to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  What  had  poor  Joe  to 
gain  by  destroying  that  there  ship  ?  you  know  very 
well  ke  was  bribed  to  do  it;  and  risk  his  own 
life.  And  who  bribed  him?  Who  should  bribe 
him,  but  the  man  as  owned  the  ship  ?  " 

**  Miss  Rouse,"  said  Mr.  Penfold,  "  I  sympathize 
with  your  grief,  and  make  great  allowance ;  but  I 
will  not  sit  here  and  hear  my  worthy  employers 
blackened  with  such  terrible  insinuations.  The  great 
house  of  Wardlaw  bribe  a  sailor  to  scuttle  their  own 
ship,  with  Miss  Rolleston  and  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  on  board  I  Mon- 
strous! monstrous!" 

*'Then  what  did  Joe  Wylie  mean?"  replied 
Nancy.  "  Says  he,  *  The  poor  man  gets  all  the 
blame.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  who  tempted  me,'  says 
he,  *  you  'd  hate  me  wone.'  Then  I  say,  why  should 
she  bate  him  worse  ?  Because  it 's  her  sweetheart 
tempted  mina»    I  stands  to  that" 

Tiiis  inference,  thus  worded,  struck  Helen  as  so 
droll  that  she  turned  her  head  aside  to  giggle  a  lit- 
tle.    But  old  Penfold  replied  loftily,  — 

"  Who  cares  what  a  Wylie  says  against  a  great 
old  mercantile  house  of  London  City  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Penfolds,"  said  X^ancy,  with  one 
great  final  sob,  and  dried  her  eyes  with  her  apron ; 
and  she  did  it  with  such  an  air,  they  both  saw  she 
was  not  going  to  shed  another  tear  about  the  matter. 
^  Very  well ;  you  are  both  against  me ;  then  I  'U  say 
no  more.     But  I  know  what  I  know." 

**  And  what  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  Helen. 

"  Time  will  show,"  said  Nancy,  turning  suddenly 
very  dogged, — "  time  will  show." 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of  her  after  that ; 
and  Helen,  soon  after,  made  her  a  civil,  though  stiff, 
little  speech ;  regretted  the  pain  she  had  inadver- 
tently caused  her,  and  went  away,  after  leaving  Mr. 
Penfold  her  address. 

On  her  return  home,  she  entered  the  whole  ad- 
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▼entare  in  lier  diarj.  Sb«  nade  a  lepanite  entry 
to  this  efl^-^t:  — 

MytUeriaui,  —  Mj  letter  to  Mr.  Penfold  at  the 
office  intercepted. 

Wylie  hiotB  that  he  waa  bribed  by  Measn.  Ward- 
law. 

Nancy  Roiue  suspecti  that  it  was  Arthur,  and 
aays  time  will  show. 

As  for  me,  I  can  neither  see  why  Wylie  should 
scuttle  the  ship  unless  be  was  bribed  by  somebody, 
nor  what  Arthur  or  his  father  could  gain  by  di^stroy- 
ing  that  ship.  This  is  all  as  daric  as  is  that  more 
cruel  mystery  which  alone  I  care  to  solve. 


CHAPTER  LXra. 

Next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Nancy 
Bouse  said  to  Mr.  Penfold,  **  Have  n't  I  heard  you 
say  as  bank-notes  could  be  traced  to  folk  V  '* 

**  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Michael :  **  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  numbers  of  them." 

♦*  Oh  !    And  how  do  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  every  note  has  its  own  number." 

^  La !  ye  don't  say  so ;  then  them  fifties  are  all 
numbered,  belike." 

**  Certainly,  and  if  jron  wish  me  to  take  down  the 
numbers,  I  will  do  sa" 

"  Well,  sir,  some  other  day  you  shall.  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  them  just  yet ;  for  it  is  them 
as  has  been  the  ruin  of  poor  Joe  Wylie,  I  do 
think." 

Michael  could  not  follow  this ;  but,  the  question 
having  been  raised,  he  advised  her,  on  grounds  of 
common  prudence,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  house 
without  taking  down  their  numbers. 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  in  the  evening,"  said 
Nancy. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  Nancy  produced  the  notes, 
and  Michael  took  down  the  numbers  and  descrip- 
tions in  his  pocket-book.  They  ran  from  16,444  to 
16,463.  And  he  promised  her  to  try  and  ascertain 
through  what  hands  they  had  passed.  He  said  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  discover  to  what  private  bank 
they  had  been  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
those  bankers,  on  a  strong  representation,  might 
perhaps  examine  their  books,  and  say  to  whom  they 
had  paid  them.  He  told  her  the  notes  were  quite 
new,  and  evidently  had  not  been  separated  since 
their  first  issue. 

Nancy  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  meaning,  and  set 
herself  doggedly  to  watch  until  the  person  who 
had  passed  the  notes  through  the  chimney  should 
come  for  them.  **  He  will  miss  them,"  said  she, 
**  you  mark  my  words." 

Thus  Helen,  though  reduced  to  a  stand-still  her- 
self, had  set  an  inquiry  on  foot  which  was  alive  and 
ramifying. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  received  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  Undercliff.  That  lady  came  in,  and  laid 
a  prayer-book  on  the  table,  saying,  **  I  have  brought 
it  you  back,  miss ;  and  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  my  satisfaction." 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  Helen.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

**WeIl,  miss,  first  examine  the  book  and  the 
writing.     Is  it  all  right?" 

Helen  examined  i^  and  said  it  was :  ^*  Indeed," 
said  she, "  the  binding  looks  fresher,  if  anything." 

"  You  have  a  good  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 
"Well,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  —  of  course,  Mr. 
Wardlaw  is  a  good  deal  about  you  ?  "  { 


"Yes." 

**  Does  h^  r^to  church  with  you  ever! 

"Na" 

**  But  W  «oalcU  if  jou  were  to  ssk  Um.' 

"I  bnv"  no  doabt  he  would;  bat  why?" 

*<  Mmiage  matters  so  that  he  shall  go  Is  da 
with  ffMi,  and  then  put  the  book  down  far  iai 
see  tb*)  writing,  all  m  a  moment  Wslek  hit 
anil    ell  me." 

1  lelen  colored  ap  and  said,  <*  No ;  I  canH  ^tt. 
Why,  it  would  be  turning  God's  temple  intoftis- 
Besides  —  " 

•*  The  real  reason  first,  if  you  please,"  adi 
horribly  shrewd  old  woman.  , 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Arthur  WardUw  is  the  pxAad 
am  going  to  marry." 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  cried  Mrs.  Undercfiff^Jt 
utterly  aback  by  this  most  unexpected  tuiu.  '"^ 
you  never  told  me  that  1 "  ... 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  bluahinjr.  •*  I  did  not  iW 
necessary  to  go  into  that.  Well,  of  couise.  k  •■ 
in  human  nature  that  Mr.  Wardlaw  should  te» 
ous  in  my  good  work,  or  put  himsdf  forw««-« 
he  has  never  refused  to  lend  me  any  help  ^* 
in  his  power ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  m** 
suspect  him  of  a  harm,  and  to  my  fedinga  to  P 
trap  for  him."  j, 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff;  "oj^ 
had  no  idea  vou  were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Wi* 
I  made  sure  Mr.  Penfold  was  the  man." 

Helen  blushed  higher  still,  but  made  t^^^]\ 

Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  the  conversation  dsre^ 
"  My  son  has  given  many  hours  to  Mr.  flMfl*  r* 
letters,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he  is  W)5"*5 
to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hand  ia  a  real  pei«)s»» 
a  real  handwriting,  at  all."  ^ 

"  O  Mre.  Undercliff!  Why,  he  wrote  *«■ 
letters  I  However,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Penfold  *»» 
Mr.  Hand  exists  or  not  When  shall  1  m«  * 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  agun  ?  "  m  •  W 

"  Whenever  you   like,  my  dear  yonng^  wjy; 
not  upon  this  business  of  Penfold  and  "  f^* 
have  done  with  it  forever;  •'i*^  "^X  •^^?^S 
miss,  is  not  to  stir  the  mud  any  more."^"^.^ 
these  mysterious  words  the  old  lady  retired,  w^ 
Helen  deeply  discouraged  at  her  desertion.    ^ 

However  she  noted  down  the  conversation  »  ^ 
diary,  and  made  this  comment:  People  w*^ 
pleasure  in  proving  an  accused  person  ^^^^^\g^ 
charm  is  to  detect  guilt.  This  day  a  g^^ 
friend  abandons  me  because  I  will  not  *^  f!, 
from  my  charitable  mission  to  suspect  *'***'^*^[?'^ 
as  wrongfully  as  he  I  love  has  been  suapectw-  ^ 

Mem:    To  see,  or  make  inquiries   abcot) 
Hand. 

General  Rolleston  had  taken  a  fiirnished  li^ 
in  Hanover  Square.  He  now  moved  into  rf^ 
Helen  was  compelled  to  busy  herself  in  hoos^^ 
arrangements.  ^^ 

She  made  the  house  charming;  bnt  ^^^'^^^''^ 
stood  in  a  draught  whilst  heated,  and  caagftt  s  cm 
which  a  year  ago  would  very  likely  havs  fi"^^ 
her  lungs  and  ^lled  her,  but  now  settled  on 'jj 
limbs  in  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and  confined  vf  i 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight.  .     < 

She  suffered  severely,  but  had  the  consolsW"" 
finding  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  Artbor  •" 
flowers  every  day,  and  affectionate  notes  **t. 
day.  And  her  father  was  constantly  by  her  "**■ 
side. 

At  last  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-rooPi"" 
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Y  on  the  sofa,  well  wrapped  np,  and  received  only 
sr  most  intimate  friends.  The  neuralgia  had  now 
tiled  on  her  right  arm  and  hand,  so  that  she  could 
>t  write  a  letter ;  and  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
ph,  **  O,  how  unfit  a  girl  is  to  do  anything  great ! 
^e  always  fall  ill  just  when  health  and  strength 
re  moet  needed." 

]^evertheless,  during  this  period  of  illness  and 
laction,   circumstances    occurred    that  gave    her 

Old  Wardlaw  had  long  been  exerting  himself  in 
ifluential  channels  to  obtain  what  he  called  justice 
nr  his  friend  Rolleston,  and  had  received  some  very 
ncouraging  promises;  for  the  General's  services 
■ere  indisputable ;  and,  while  he  was  stirring  the 
latter,  Uelen  was  unconsciously  co-operating  by 
er  beauty,  and  the  noise  her  adventure  made  in 
xsiety.  At  last  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  was  about 
le  queen,  promised  old  Wardlaw  one  day,  that,  if  a 
ur  opportunity  should  occur,  that  lady  should  tell 
lelen's  adventure,  and  how  the  eallant  old  Greneral, 
rhen  everybody  else  despaired,  had  gone  out  to  the 
^acific,  and  found  his  daughter,  and  brought  her 
ome.  This  lady  was  a  courtier  of  ten  years^  stand - 
Bg,  and  waited  her  opportunity;  but  when  it  did 
ome,  she  took  it,  and  she  soon  found  that  no  great 
act  or  skill  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  as 
his.  She  was  liiBtened  to  with  ready  sympathy,  and 
he  very  next  day  some  inquiries  were  made,  the  re- 
alt  of  which  was  that  the  Horse  Guards  offered 
iiieutenant- Greneral  Rolleston  the  command  of  a 
Tack  regiment  and  a  frill  generalship.  At  the  same 
ime,  it  was  intimated  to  him  from  another  official 
raarter,  that  a  baronetcy  was  at  his  service,  if  he  felt 
lisposed  to  accept  it  The  tears  came  into  the  stout 
dd  warrior's  eyes  at  this  sudden  sunshine  of  royal 
hvor,  and  Helen  kissed  old  Wardlaw  of  her  own 
locord  ;  and  the  star  of  the  Ward  laws  rose  into  the 
iBcendant,  and  for  a  time  Bobert  Penfold  seemed  to 
)e  quite  foigotten. 

The  very  day  Greneral  Rolleston  became  Sir  Ed- 
irard,  a  man'  and  a  woman  called  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  and  asked  for  Miss  Helen  Rolleston. 

The  answer  was,  she  had  left  the  hotel  about  ten 
lays. 
- "  Where  is  she  gone,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"We  don't  know." 

**  Why,  has  n't  she  left  her  new  address  ?  " 

*^No.  The  footman  came  for  letters  several 
Bmes." 

I  No  information  was  to  be  got  here,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  and  Nancy  Rouse  went  home  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  puzzled  what  to  do. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  easy  for  Mr.  Penfold 
lo  learn  the  new  address  of  Miss  Rolleston.  He  had 
inly  to  ask  Arthur  Wardlaw.  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Hurin^  the  last  fortnight  Nancy  Rouse  had  impressed 
Her  views  steadily  and  persistently  on  his  mind,  and 
W  had  also  made  a  discovery  that  co-operated  with 
vher  influence  and  arguments  to  undermine  his  con- 
ildence  in  his  employer.  What  that  discovery  was 
rire  must  leave  him  to  relate. 
'  Looking,  then,  at  matters  with  a  less  unsuspicious 
cnre  than  heretofore,  he  could  not  help  observing 
mat  Arthur  War  ilaw  never  put  into  the  office  let- 
lier-box  a  single  letter  for  his  sweetheart  He 
|JiiU8t  write  to  her,  thought  Michael :  but  I  am 
mot  to  know  her  address.  Suppose,  after  all,  he  did 
%itercept  that  letter. 

And  now,  like  other  simple,  credulous  men  whose 
eontidence  has  been  shaken,  he  was  literally  brimful  | 


of  suspicions,  some  of  them  reasonable,  some  of  them 
rather  absurd. 

He  had  too  little  art  to  conceal  his  change  of 
mind ;  and  so,  very  soon  after  his  vain  attempt  to  see 
Helen  Rolleston  at  the  inn,  he  was  bundled  off  to 
Scotland  on  business  of  the  office. 

Nancy  missed  him  sorely.  She  felt  quite  alone 
in  the  world.  She  managed  to  get  through  the  day, 
—  work  helped  her ;  but  at  night  she  sat  disconso- 
late and  bewildered,  and  she  was  now  beginning  to 
doubt  her  own  theory.  For  certainly,  if  all  that 
money  had  been  Joe  Wylie's,  he  would  hardly  have 
left  the  country  without  it. 

Now,  the  second  evening  after  Michael's  departs 
ure,  she  was  seated  in  his  room,  brooding,  when  sud- 
denly she  heard  a  peculiar  knocking  next  door. 

She  listened  a  httle  while,  and  then  stole  softly 
down  stairs  to  her  own  little  room. 

Her  suspicions  were  correct.  It  was  the  samA 
sort  of  knocking  that  had  preceded  the  phenomenon 
of  the  hand  and  bank-notes.  She  peeped  into  the 
kitchen  and  whispered,  "Jenny — Polly — come 
here." 

A  stout  washerwoman  and  the  mite  of  a  servant 
came,  wondering. 

"Now  you  stand  there,"  said  Nancy,  "  and  do  as 
I  bid  you.  Hold  your  tongues,  now.  I  know  all 
about  It." 

The  myrmidons  stood  silent,  but  with  panting 
bosoms;  for  the  mysterious  knocking  now  con- 
cluded, and  a  brick  in  the  chimney  began  to 
move. 

It  came  out,  and  immediately  a  hand  with  a  ring 
on  it  came  through  the  aperture,  and  felt  about. 

The  mite  stocxi  firm,  but  the  big  washerwoman 
gave  signs  of  agitation  that  promised  to  end  in  a 
scream. 

Nancy  put  her  hand  roughly  before  the  woman's 
mouth.  "Hold  your  tongue,  ye  great  soft  — " 
And,  without  finishing  her  sentence,  she  darted 
to  the  chimney  and  seized  the  hand  with  both  her 
own  and  pulled  it  with  such  violence  that  the  wrist 
followed  it  through  the  masonry,  and  a  roar  was 
heard. 

"  Hold  on  to  my  waist,  Polly,"  she  cried.  "  Jen- 
ny, take  the  poker,  and  that  string,  and  tie  his  hand 
to  it  while  we  hold  on.  Quick!  quick  1  Are  ye 
asleep?" 

Thus  adjured,  the  mite  got  the  poker  agunst  the 
^all,  and  tried  to  tie  the  wrist  to  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  easy,  the  hand  struggled 
so  desperately. 

However,  pulling  is  a  matter  of  weight  rather  than 
muscle :  and  the  weight  of  the  two  women  pulling 
downwards  overpowered  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
man ;  and  the  mite  contrived  to  tie  the  poker 
to  the  wrist,  and  repeat  the  ligatures  a  dozen 
times  in  a  figure  of  eight. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  band,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  violent  strength,  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
now  showed  intelligence.  Convinced  that  skill  as 
well  as  force  were  against  him,  he  ceased  to  strug' 
gle,  and  became  quite  quiet 

The  women  contemplated  their  feat  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

When  they  had  feasted  a  reasonable  time  on  the 
imprisoned  hand,  and  two  of  them,  true  to  their  sex, 
had  scrutinized  a  green  stone  upon  one  of  the  fingers, 
to  see  whether  it  was  real  or  false,  Nancy  took  them 
by  the  shoulders,  and  bundled  them  good-humoredly 
out  of  the  room. 

She  then  lowered  the  gas  and  came  out,  and 
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locked  the  room  np,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket 

'^  I  'U  hare  mv  supper  with  yoa,"  eaid  she. 
**  Come,  Jennvi  I  'm  cook ;  and  you  make  the 
kitchen  aa  a  body  could  eat  off  it,  for  I  expect 
Tiaitora." 

*'  I^a,  ma'am,"  said  the  mite ;  "  he  can't  get  out 
of  the  cbimbley  to  visit  hus  through  the  street 
door.*' 

^  No,  girl,"  said  Nancy.  **  But  he  can  send  a  ham- 
baasador  ;  so  Show  her  heyes  and  plague  her  art,  as 
the  play  sa^-s,  for  of  all  the  dirty  kitchens  give  me 
hers.  I  never  was  there  but  once,  and  my  slipper 
come  off  for  the  muck,  a  sticking  to  a  body  like 
bird-lime." 

There  was  a  knock  at  Nancy's  street  door ;  the 
little  servant,  full  of  curiosity,  was  for  running  to  it 
on  the  instant     But  Nancy  cheeked  her. 

"  Take  vour  time,"  said  she.  '*  It  is  only  a  lodg- 
mg-house  keeper." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

SrR  Edward  Rollbston  could  not  but  feel 
his  obligations  to  the  Wardlaws,  and,  when  his 
daughter  got  better,  he  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject, 
and  asked  her  to  consider  seriously  whether  she  had 
not  tried  Arthur's  affection  sufficiently. 

"  He  doe«  not  complain  to  you,  I  know,"  said  he ; 
**  bat  he  feels  it  very  hard  that  you  should  punish 
him  for  an  act  of  injustice  that  has  already  so 
dee|)ly  afflicted  him.  He  says  be  believes  some  fool 
or  villain  heard  him  say  that  two  thousand  pounds 
was  to  be  borrowed  between  them,  and  went  and 
imposed  on  Robert  Penfold's  credulity;  meaning, 
perhaps,  to  call  again  afler  the  note  had  been 
cashed,  and  get  Arthur's  share  of  the  money." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  forward  ?  " 

"  He  declares  he  did  not  know  when  the  trial  was 
till  a  month  afler  :  and  his  father  bears  him  out ; 
sayn  he  was  actually  delirious,  and  his  life  in  danger. 
I  myself  can  testify  that  he  was  cut  down  just  in 
this  way,  when  be  heard  the  Proserpine  was  lost, 
and  you  on  board  her.  Why  not  give  him  credit 
for  the  same  genuine  distress  at  young  Penfold's 
misfortune  ?  Come,  Helen,  is  it  fair  to  afflict  and 
punish  this  gentleman  for  the  misfortune  of  another, 
whom  he  never  speaks  of  but  with  affection  ai^ 
pity  ?  He  says  that  if  you  would  marry  him  at 
once,  he  thinks  he  should  feel  strong  enough  to  throw 
himself  into  the  case  with  you,  and  would  spare 
neither  money  nor  labor  to  clear  Robert  Peniold  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  says  he  feels  so  wretched,  and  so 
tortured  with  jealousy,  that  he  can't  co-operate 
warmly  with  you,  though  his  conscience  reproaches 
him  every  day.  Poor  young  man  !  His  is  really  a 
very  hard  case.  For  you  promised  him  your  hand 
before  you  ever  saw  Robert  Penfold." 

*'  I  did,"  said  Helen  ;  **  but  I  did  not  say  when. 
I^it  me  have  one  vear  to  my  good  work,  before  I 
devote  my  whole  life  to  Arthur." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  a  year  wasted.  Why  postpone 
yeur  marriage  for  that  ?  " 

**  1  promised." 

"  Yes,  but  he  chose  to  fancy  young  Wardlaw  is 
his  enemy.  You  might  relax  that,  now  be  telL  yo a 
he  will  co-operate  with  you  as  your  husband.  Now, 
Helen,  tell  the  truth,  —  is  it  a  woman's  work  ? 
Have  you  found  it  so  ?  Win  not  Arthur  do  it 
kettor  than  you?" 


Helen,  weakened  already  by  dajs  <£9&i% 
bef  an  to  cry,  and  say,  «'  What  shall  I  ds?  «i 
shall  I  do?" 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,  my  desr,"  sail 
Edward,  "  then  liiink  of  what  /  owe  to  fhoeW* 
Uws." 

And,  with  that  he  kiased  her,  and  kfifet 
tears;  and,  soon  after,  sent  Arthur  faiiiBe^i^t 
plead  his  own  cause. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon ;  the  ki^  Fv 
casements,  looking  on  the  garden  of  the  S^ 
were  open,  and  the  balmy  air  came  in  and  w 
the  beautiful  girl's  cheek,  and  just  stiirsd  krk 
at  times. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  came  ^Mj  in,  and  giaU 
her  as  she  lay ;  h'er  lovelineaa  filled  his  heart  ■ 
soul ;  he  came  and  knelt  by  her  so&,  aad  took « 
hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  hia  own  eyes  glistened* 
tenderness. 

He  had  one  thing  in  hia  fisTor.     He  loved  bB 

Her  knowledge  of  this  had  more  than  f 
befriended  him,  and  made  her  reinae  to  sasp«J» 
of  an V  great  ill ;  it  befriended  him  now.  She  m 
a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him.  . 

**  Poor  Arthur !"  she  said.  "  You  and  I  «e» 
unhappy."  - 

"  But  we  shall  be  happy,  erelong,  I  hope,  » 
Arthur. 

Helen  shook  her  head.  ... 

Then  he  patted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  s»d» 
would  be  her  servant,  aa  well  as  a  husband,  asd* 
wish  of  her  heart  should  go  ungratified. 

**  None  ?  "  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him. 

**  Not  one,"  said  he ;  **  upon  my  honor."     ^^ 

Then  he  was  so  soft  ancl  persoaaive,  sad  ijw« 
so  delicately  to  her  plighted  faith,  that  she  fe«M» 
a  poor  bird  caught  in  a  silken  net  ^^ 

"  Sir  Edward  is  very  good,"  said  he;  "«  ■* 
for  me." 

At  that  moment,  a  note  was  sent  up.  ^^ 

"Mr.  Wardlaw  is  here,  and  has  '^^Jf^ 
the  marriage  is  to  be.  I  can't  tell  him;  Ilookfl» 
a  fool."  ^^^ 

Helen  sighed  deeply  and  had  began  ^^^ 
those  tears  that  weaken  a  woman.  She  P*^ 
despairingly  to  and  fro :  and  saw  no  ^"^P^i^  J2 
Heaven  knovrs  why  or  wherefore,  —  prohaWy 
no  clear  design  at  all  but  a  woman's  weak  des** 
cause  a  momentary  diversion,  to  put  off  *^®  j^"-| 
ble  for  five  minutes,  — she  said  to  Arthur :  '!*^ 
gire  me  that  prayer-book.  Thank  you.  ^^?^ 
you  should  know  this."  And  she  put  Ox^ 
deposition,  and  Welch's,  into  his  hands.      , 

He  devoured  them,  and  started  up  ^^  ^ 
indignation.  **  It  is  an  abominable  slaadefr  ^ 
he.  "  We  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  bj  »• 
wreck  of  that  ship,  and  Wylie's  life  was  »^  Y^ 
miracle  as  well  as  your  own.  It  i»  a  fool  '^''^j 
1  hurl  it  from  me."  And  he  made  his  words  g*" 
by  whirling  the  prayer-book  out  o£  window. 

Helen  uttered  a  scream.  **  My  mother*^  P*/*^ 
book  1 "  she  cried. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  pardon,"  said  he.  ., 

**  As  well  you  »ay,"  said  she.  "  Run  »o^  ^ 
Greorge  after  it" 

"  No,  1 11  go  myself,"  saM  he.    «  Pray  forgive"*' 
you   don't  know  what  a  terrible  slander  they  * 
desecrated  your  prayer4>ook  with." 

He  ran  out,  and  was  a  long  time  gone,  flfi  ^ 
back  at  last,  looking  terrified.  ^ 

"  I  can't  find  it,"  said  he .  •  somebody  has  ctf** 
it  ofi*.     O,  how  unfortunata  I  ami " 
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•"Not  find  it  "  said  Helen  ''But  it  must  be 
ibond." 

"  Of  course  it  must  be  found,"  siud  Arthur.  "  A' 
pretty  scandal  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Heaven 
Jcnows  wba  I  shall  offer  twentyguineas  reward  for 
it  at  once.  1 11  go  down  to  the  Times,  this  moment. 
"Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  ?  * 

**  Yes,  go  at  once,"  said  Helen ;  "  and  1 11  send 
the  servants  into  the  Square.  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  unkind,  Arthur,  but  you  ought  not  to 
have  thrown  my  prayer-book  into  the  public  street" 

^  I  know  I  ought  not  I  am  ashamed  of  it  my- 
■elf." 

**  We)l,  let  me  see  the  advertisement" 

''You  shall  I  have  no  doubt  we  shaU  .  recover 
it" 

Next  morning  the  Times  contained  an  advertise- 
ment offering  twenty  guineas  for  a  prayer-book  lost 
in  Hanover  Square,  and,  valuable  not  in  itself,  but 
IS  a  relic  of  a  deceased  parent 

In  the  afternoon,  Arthur  called  to  know  if  any- 
Dody  had  brought  the  prayer-book  back. 
'  Helen  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  said,  "  No." 

He  seemed  very  sorry,  and  so  penitent,  that 
Helen  said,  — 

'*  Do  not  despair.  And  if  it  is  gone,  why,  I  must 
remember^  you  have  forgiven  me  something,  and  I 
must  forgive  you." 

The  footman  came  in.  ^ 

^  If  you  please,  miss,  here  is  a  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  you;  says  she  has  brought  s  prayer- 
book." 

''  O,  show  her  up  at  once«"  cried  Helen. 

Arthur  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  a  cynical 
■mile.  He  had  good  reasons  for  thinkins  it  was  not 
the  one  he  had  flung  out  of  the  window  yester- 
day. 

A  tall  woman  came  in,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  that 
concealed  her  features. 

She  entered  on  her  business  at  once. 

"  You  lost  a  prayer-book  in  this  Square  yesterday, 
madam." 

"Yes." 

**  You  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for  it" 

"  Yes." 

"  Please  to  look  at  this  one." 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  with  joy  it  was 
hers.  ' 

Arthur  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  not  believe 
his  senses. 

'^  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  he. 

His  eyes  went  at  once  to  the  writing.  He  turned 
AS  pale  as  death,  and  stood  petrified. 

The  woman  took  the  prayer-book  out  of  his  unre- 
sisting hand,  and  said, "-»  * 

'*  xou  '11  excuse  me,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  lai^ge  reward, 
and  gentlefolks  sometimes  go  from  their  word  when 
the  article  is  fi)und." 

Helen,  who  was  delighted  at  getting  back  her 
book,  and  rathei  tickled  at  Arthur  having  to  pay 
twenty  guineaa  for  losing  it,  burst  out  laughing,  and 
•aid, —  - 

M  Give  her  the  reward,  Arthur ;  I  am  not  going 
to  pay  for  your  misdeeds." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  stripling  for 
composure. 

He  sat  down  to  draw  a  check. 
.  "  What  name  shall  I  put  ?  " 

"Huml    Edith  Hesket** 

"Twot's?" 

**  No,  <mly  one.* 

••Thar*'' 


"  Thank  you,  sir." 

She  put  the  check  into  her  purse,  and  brooght 
the  prayer-book  to  Helen. 

"  Lock  it  up  St  once,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Arthur  heard  her  murmur,  but  npt  the  words ; 
and  she  retired,  leaving  Helen  starinjg  with  amaze- 
ment, and  Arthur  in  a  cold  perspiration. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

When  the  Springbok  weighed  anchor  and  left 
the  island,  a  soutary  form  was  seen  on  Telegraph 
Hill. 

When  she  passed  eastward,  out  of  sight  of  that 
point,  a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  the  cliffs. 

When  her  course  brought  the  island  dead  astern 
of  her,  a  solitary  figure  stood  on  the  east  bluff*  of  the 
island,  and  was  the  last  object  seen  from  the  boat 
as  she  lefl  those  waters  forever. 

What  words  can  tell  the  sickening  sorrow  and 
utter  desolation  that  possessed  that  yearning 
bosom ! 

When  the  boat  that  had  carried  Helen  away  was  out 
of  sight,  he  came  back  with  uneven  steps  to  the  cave, 
and  looked  at  all  the  familiar  objects  with  stony  eyes, 
and  scarce  recognized  them,  for  the  sunshine  of  her 
presence  was  there  no  more.  He  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  a  heavy  stupor,  broken  every  now  and  then 
by  sharp  pangs  of  agony  that  almost  made  him 
scream.  And  so  the  poor  bereaved  creature  wan- 
dered about  all  day.  He  could  not  eat,  he  could 
not  sleep,  his  misery  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
One  day  of  desolation  succeeded  another.  And  what 
men  say  so  hastily  was  true  for  ^  once,  '^  His  life 
was  a  burden."  He  draped  it  about  with  him  he 
scarce  knew  how. 

He  began  to  hate  all  the  things  he  had  loved 
whilst  she  was  there.  The  beautiful  cave,  all  glori- 
ous with  pearl,  that  he  had  made  for  her,  he  could 
not  enter  it,  the  sight  killed  him,  and  she  not 
there. 

He  left  Paradise  Bay  altogether  at  last,  and  an- 
chored his  boat  in  a  nook  of  &al  Bay.  And  there  he 
slept  in  general.  But  sometimes  he  would  lie  down, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and  sleep  as  long  as 
he  could. 

To  him  to  wake  was  a  calamity.  And,  when  he 
did  wake,  it  was  always  with  a  dire  sense  of  reviv- 
ing misery,  and  a  deep  sigh  at  the  dark  day  hn 
knew  awaited  him* 

His  flesh  wasteil  on  his  bones,  and  his  clothes  huns 
looselv  about  him.  The  sorrow  of  the  mind  reduced 
him  almost  to  that  miserable  condition  in  which  ha 
had  landed  on  the  island. 

The  do2  and  the  seal  were  faithful  to  him ;  used 
to  lie  beside  him,  and  often  whimpered ;  their  minds, 
accustomed  to  communicate  without  the  aid  of 
speech,  found  out.  Heaven  knows  how  1  that  ho  was 
in  grief  or  in  sickness. 

These  two  creatures,  perhaps,  saved  his  life  or  his 
reason.  They  came  between  ois  bereaved  heart  and 
Btter  solitude. 

Thus  passed  a  month  of  wretchedness  unspeak- 
able. 

Then  hts  grief  took  a  less  sullen  form. 

He  came  back  to  Paradise  Bay,  and  at  sight  of  it 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

These  were  his  first  tears,  and  inaugurated  a  griaf 
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more  tender  thin  6Ter,  bat  \em  akin  to  madnem  and 
deipair. 

Now  he  need  to  go  about  and  cry  her  name  aload, 
paarionatelr,  by  niffht  and  day. 

"  O  Helen  IHeTen!" 

And  next  his  mind  changed  in  one  respect,  and  he 
clung  to  eyerj  remintiicence  of  her.  Every  morning 
he  went  round  her  haunts,  and  kissed  every  place 
where  be  had  seen  her  put  her  hand. 

Only  the  cave  he  could  not  yet  face. 

He  tried,  too.  He  went  to  the  mouth  of  it  again 
and  again,  and  looked  in ;  but  go  into  it  and  &ce  it, 
empty  of  her  —  he  could  not 

He  prayed  often. 

One  night  he  saw  her  in  a  dream. 

She  bent  a  look  of  angelic  pty  on  him,  and  said 
but  those  words,  *^Live  in  my  cave,"  then  van- 
ished. 

Alone  on  an  island  in  the  vast  Pacific,  who  can 
escape  superstition  ?  It  fills  the  air.  He  took  thb 
communication  as  a  command,  and  the  next  night 
he  slept  in  the  cave. 

But  be  entered  it  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 
dawn. 

By  decrees,  however,  he  plucked  up  coun^  and 
faced  it  in  daylight.  But  it  was  a  sad  trial ;  he 
came  out  crying  bitterly  after  a  few  minutes. 

Still  he  persevered,  because  her  image  had  bade 
him ;  and  at  last,  one  evening,  he  even  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  sat  there  looking  at  the  glorious  walls  and 
root  his  hapless  love  had  made. 

Getting  stronger  by  degrees,  he  searched  about, 
and  found  little  relics  of  her,  —  a  glove,  a  needle,  a 
great  hat  she  had  made  out  of  some  large  leaves. 
All  these  he  wept  over  and  cherished. 

But  one  day  he  found  at  the  very  back  of  the 
cave  a  relic  that  made  him  start  as  if  a  viper  had 
stung  bis  lovinj;  heart.     It  was  a  letter. 

He  knew  it  in  a  moment.  It  had  already  caused 
him  many  a  pang ;  but  now  it  almost  drove  him 
mad.     Arthur  Wardlaw*s  letter. 

He  recoiled  from  it,  and  let  it  lie.  He  went  out 
of  the  cave,  and  cursed  his  hard  fate.  But  he  came 
back.  It  was  one  of  those  horrible  things  a  man  ab- 
hors, yet  cannot  keep  away  from.  He  took  it  up 
and  dashed  it  down  with  raee  many  times ;  but  it 
all  ended  in  his  lighting  the  lamp  at  night,  and  tor- 
turing himself  with  every  word  of  that  loving  let- 
ter. 

And  she  was  going  home  to  the  writer  of  that 
letter,  and  he  was  left  prisoner  on  the  island.  He 
cursed  his  generous  foUy,  and  writhed  in  agony  at 
the  thought.  He  raged  with  je.alousy,  so  that  his 
yety  grief  was  blunted  for  a  time. 

He  felt  as  if  he  must  go  mad. 

Then  he  prayed,  —  prayed  fervently.  And  at 
last,  worn  out  with  such  fierce  and  contending  emo- 
tions, he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  sun  was  high  in  heaven. 

He  woke ;  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
fatal  letter  lying  at  his  feet  in  a  narrow  stream  of 
sunshine  that  came  peering  in. 

He  eyed  it  with  horror.  This  was  then  to  haunt 
him  by  niffht  and  day. 

He  eyed  it  and  eyed  it  Then  turned  his  face 
from  it ;  but  could  not  help  eyeing  it  again. 

And  at  last  certain  words  in  this  letter  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  an  affinity  to  another  piece  of  writing 
that  had  also  caused  him  a  great  woe.  Memory  by 
its  subtle  links  connected  these  two  enemies  of  his 
together.  He  eyed  it  still  more  keenly,  and  that 
impression  became  strengthened.    He  took  the  let- 


ter and  looked  at  it  close,  and  hdd  it  il  «A  « 

length,  and  devoured  it,  and  the  ^ect  of  1^  W ' 
examination  was  very  remarkable.    It  snasls  ' 
restore  the  man  to  energy  and  to  aometkiBi  l^'i 
hope.    His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  triumphal ""  ifift  | 
buret  from  his  bosom.  *\ 

He  became  once  more  a  man  of  action.    Hei^  I 
and  bathed,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  upa^ 
sands,  working  himself  up  to  a  daring  en&Bpia 
He  took  his  saw  into  the  iungle,  and  cot  down  s» 
of  a  kind  common  enougn  ^ere.     It  was  woodsAt^ 
Iv  soft,  and  almost  as  light  as  cork.     l%e  woodd 
this  was  literally  useless  for  any  other  pnrpose  te 
that  to  which  Penfbld  destined  it     He  cut  a  p* 
many  blocks  of  this  wood,  and  drilled  holes  in  ittt 
and,  havingr  hundreds  of  jrards  of  good  line,  attadi 
these  quasi  coiks  to  the  gunwale,  so  as  to  antall 
life-boat     This  work  took  him  several  days,  Aatf\ 
which  time  an  event  occurred  that  eocoorajged  » 

One  morning  he  saw  about  a  million  burdi  i^ 
busy  in  the  bay,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  spcnsiaN 
whale  come  ashore.  -1 

He  went  out  to  her  directly  with  all  bis  UtAJf^' 
he  wanted  oil  for  his  enterprise,  and  the  seal  oi«' 
exhausted.  ■ 

When  he  got  near  the  whale  in   his  bosLlf*  | 
observed  a  harpoon  sticking  in  the  animal's  b^  ^ 
He  cut  steps  with  his  axe  in  the  slippery  carem^  | 
and  got  up  to  it  as  well  as  he  could,  extracted  is^  J 
cutting  and  pulling,  and  threw  it  down  into  his  M  I 
but  not  till  he  had  taken  the  precaation  tookiJk, 
great  piece  of  blubber  on  the  barbed   |M)int    Ht 
then  sawed  and  hacked  under  difficul^es,  heif 
buffeted  and  bothered  with  thousands  €i£  birdi»  Mr 
eager  for  slices,  that  it  was  as  much  as  be  ooold  dsfti 
avoid  the  making  of  minced  fowl ;  but,  true  ts  ai 
gentle   creed,  he  contrived  to  ^t  three  husdisd* 
weight  of  blubber  without  downris^t  lolling  aaf  v 
these  greedy  competitors,  though  he  buflfeted  «■•  ', 
of  them,  and  nearly  knocked  out  what  little  taM 
they  had.     He  came  ashore  with  his  blubber  ■»  ; 
harpoon,  and,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  )mS»4 
he  found  that  the  name  of  the  owner  was  cut  dM^ 
ly  in  the  steel, — Josh.  FuUalove,  J.  Fernandez.  T»s 
inscription  had  a  great  effect  on  Robert  PenfeW'* 
mind.    It  seemed  to  bring  the  island  of  Joan  fo- 
nandez,  and  humanity  in  ^neral,  nearer  to  hisL 

He  boiled  down  the  blubber,  and  put  a  barrel  m\ 
oil  on  board  his  life-boat  He  had  a  ship's  lantoff! 
to  bum  it  in.  He  also  pitched  her  bottom  as  far  *■ 
he  could  get  at  it,  and  provisioned  her  fi>r  a  k^ 
voyage;  taking  care  to  lash  the  water-cai^  ^ 
beef-cask  to  the  fore-thwart  and  foremast,  in  cits* 
rough  weather. 

When  he  had  done  all  this,  it  occurred  io  ^ 
suddenly,  that,  should  he  ever  escape  the  winds  t» 
waves,  and  ^t  to  England,  he  would  then  have  ta 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers  of  another  ch** 
and  lose  the  battle  by  his  poverty. 

'*  I  play  my  last  suke  now,"  s^d  he.  ««I  willi 
throw  no  chance  away." 

He  reflected,  with  great  bitterness,  on  the  misa7| 
that  want  of  money  had  already  brought  on  lioL^l 
and  he  vowed  to  reach  England  rich,  or  go  to  tbs 
bottx>m  of  the  Pacific 

This  may  seem  a  strange  vow  for  a  man  to  mski 
on  an  unknown  island ;  but  Robert  Penfdd  bid  s 
powerful  understanding,  sharpened  bv  adverdtft 
and  his  judgment  told  nim  truly  that  lie  possetfe^ 
wealth  on  this  island,  both  directly  and  indirecCiT« 
In  the  first  place,  knowiedj^  is  sometimes  weaitBi 
and  the  knowledge  of  hiis  bland  was  a  thing  kl 
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Blfl  sell  to  the  American  mercbants  on  the  coaBt  of, 
lilt  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  put  on  board  his  boat 
scimens  of  the  cassia    and    other  woods,  fruit, 
tees,    pitch,  guano,   pink  and    red    coral,  pearl 
at  era,  ahells,  cochineal,  quartz,  cotton,  &c.,  &c. 
Xhen  he  took  his  chisel,  and  struck  all  the  larger 
arls  off  the  shells  that  lined  Helen's  cave.     The 
ills  and  roof  yielded  nine  enormous  pearls,  thirty 
rM  ones,  and  a  great  many  of  the  usual  size. 
He  made  a  pocket  inside  his  waistcoat  to  hold  the 
tarls  safe. 

Then  he  took  his  spade  and  dug  into  the  Spanish 
ip  for  treasure.  But  this  was  terrible  work.  The 
nd  returned  upon  the  spade  and  trebled  his 
bor. 

The  condition  to  which  time  and  long  snbmer^ 
>n  had  reduced  this  ship  and  careo  were  truly 
iinarkable.  Nothing  to  be  seen  of  Uie  deck  but  a 
in  brown  streak  that  mingled  with  the  sand  in 
Ltchea ;  of  the  timbers  nothing  but  the  uprishts, 
id  of  those  the  lai^er  half  eaten  and  dissolve£ 

He  dug  five  days,  and  found  nothing  solid. 

On  the  sixth,  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
a  struck  his  spade  against  something  hard  and 
Mivy.  ^ 

On  inspection  it  looked  like  ore,  but  of  what 
letal  he  could  not  tell ;  it  was  as  black  as  a  coal. 
le  threw  this  on  one  side,  and  found  nothing  more ; 
ut  the  next  day  he  turned  up  a  smaller  fragment, 
^hich  he  took  home  and  cleaned  with  lime-juice. 
b  came  out  bright  in  places  like  silver. 

This  discovery  threw  light  on  the  other.  The 
pece  of  black  ore,  weighing  about  seven  pounds, 
ius  in  reality  silver  coin,  that  a  century  of  submer- 
ion  had  reduced  to  the  very  appearance  it  wore 
elbre  it  ever  went  into  the  furnace. 

He  dug  with  fresh  energy  on  this  discovery,  but 
bund  nothing  more  in  the  ship  that  day. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  carry  off  a  few  hun- 
hredweight  of  pink  coraL 

L  He  got  some  fine  specimens;  and,  while  he  was 
It  that  work,  he  fell  in  with  a  piece  that  looked  very 
olid  at  the  root  and  unnaturally  heavy.  On  a 
learer  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  foreign 
nbfltance  incrusted  with  coraL  It  had  twined  and 
Iwisted  and  curled  over  the  thing  in  a  most  unheard- 
if  way.  Robert  took  it  home,  and  by  rubbinft  here 
|iid  there  with  lemon-juice,  at  last  satisfied  himself 
fcat  this  object  wa«  a  silver  box  about  the  size  of  an 
Ictavo  volume. 

*  It  had  no  keyhole,  had  evidently  been  soldered 
hp  for  greater  security,  and  Robert  was  left  to  eon- 
fecture  how  it  had  come  there. 

He  connected  it  at  once  with  the  ship,  and  felt 
iBBured  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  save  it. 
There  it  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  all  these 
iears,  but,  falling  clear  of  the  sand,  had  been  em- 
braced by  the  growing  coral,  and  was  now  a  curi- 
osity, if  not  a  treasure. 

^  He  would  not  break  the  coral,  but  put  it  on  board 
his  life-boat  just  as  it  was. 

And  now  he  dug  no  more.  He  thought  he  could 
sell  the  galleon  as  well  as  the  island,  by  sample,  and 
!he  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 
1^  He  reproached  himself,  a  little  unjustly,  for  allow- 
iing  a  woman  to  undertake  the  task  of  clearing  him. 
I .  **  To  what  annoyances,  and  perhaps  affronts,  have 
!  I  exposed  her,**  said  he.  **  No,  it  is  a  man's  business 
;  to  defend,  not  to  be  defended." 

To  conclude :  At  high  tide  one  fine  afternoon  he 
I  irent  on  board  with  Ponto,  and,  hoisting  his  foresail 
I  only,  crossed  th«  bay,  ranging  along  the  island  till 


he  reached  the  bluff.  He  got  under  this,  and,  by 
means  of  his  compass  and  previous  observations,  set 
the  boat's  bead  exactly  on  the  line  the  docks  used 
to  take.  Then  he  set  nis  mainsail  too,  and  stretched 
boldly  out  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Time  seems  to  wear  out  everything,  even  bad 
luck.  It  ran  strong  against  Robert  Tenfold  for 
years :  but,  when  it  had  struck  its  worst  blow,  and 
parted  him  and  Helen  Rolleston,  it  relaxed,  and  a 
tide  of  good  luck  set  in,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
broken-hearted  man  could  not  appreciate  at  the 
time.  However,  so  it  was.  He  wanted  oil ;  and  a 
whale  came  ashore.  He  wanted  treasure,  and  the 
sea  gave  him  a  little  back  of  all  it  had  swallowed ; 
and  now  he  wanted  fine  weather;  and  the  ocean  for 
days  and  nightb  was  like  peach-colored  glass,  dimpled 
here  and  there ;  and  sort  westerly  airs  fanned  him 
along  by  night  and  day. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  on  the  true  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a 
period  when  it  is  really  free  from  storms.  Still, 
even  for  *  u  latitude,  he  had  wonderful  weather  for 
six  days  ad  on  the  seventh  he  fell  in  with  a  schoon- 
er, the  .pper  and  crew  of  which  looked  over  the 
bulwai  s  at  him  with  wonder  and  cordiality,  and, 
casting  out  a  rope  astern,  took  him  in  tow. 

The  skipper  had  been  eyeing  him  with  amaze- 
ment for  some  hours  through  his  telescope  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  that  had  seen  a  great  many  strange 
things,  and  it  was  also  a  point  of  honor  with  him 
never  to  allow  that  he  was  astonished,  or  taken  by 
surprise,  or  greatly  moved. 

"  Wal,  stranger,"  said  he,  "  what  craft  is  that  ?  " 

"The  Helen." 

<*  Where  d'  ye  hail  firom  ?  not  that  I  am  curious." 

<*  From  an  unknown  island." 

"Do  telL  What,  another!  Is  it  any  ways 
nigh  ?  " 

**  Not  within  seven  hundred  miles." 

"  Je — rusalem  I  Have  you  sailed  all  that  in  a 
cockle-shell?" 

'♦Yes." 

"  Why,  what  are  je  7  the  Wandering  Jew  afloatp 
or  the  Ancient  Mariner?  or  only  a  kinder  nauti- 
lus?" 

**  I  'm  a  landsman." 

**  A  landsman  1  then  so  is  Neptune.  What  is  yonr 
name  when  you  are  ashore  V  " 

''  Robert  Penfold.  The  Reverend  Robert  Pen- 
fold." 

"  The  Reverend —    Je — ^rusalem ! " 

**  May  I  ask  what  is  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

^  Wal,  I  reckon  you  may,  stranger.  I'm  Joshua 
Fullalove  from  the  States,  at  present  located  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  I " 

''Joshua  Fullalove  1  That  is  lucky.  I've  got 
something  that  belongs  to  you." 

He  looked  about,  and  found  the  harpoon,  and 
handed  it  up  in  a  mighty  straightforward  simple 
wav. 

Joshua  stared  at  him  incredulously  at  first,  but 
afterwards  with  amazement.  He  handled  the  bar* 
poon,  and  inquired  where  Robert  had  fallen  in  with 
it.    Robert  told  him. 

"Tou're  an  honest  man,"  said  Fullalove,  ^yoa 
air.  Come  aboard."  He  was  then  pleased  to  3on- 
mtulate  himself  on  his  strange  luck  in  having 
drifted  across  an  honest  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.    "  I  Ve  heerd,"  said  he,  '*  of  an  old  chap  as 

f  roped  about  all  his  life  with  a  lantern,  and  could  n't 
nd  one.    Let 's  liquor." 
He  had  some  celestial  mixtore  or  other  made,  in- 
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eluding  mm,  mint,  and  snow  from  the  Andes,  and 
then  began  his  interrogatories,  again  disclaiming  cu- 
riosity at  set  intervals. 

*"  Whither  bound,  honest  man  ?  * 

•*  The  coast  of  ChilL" 

••What  for?- 

"  Trade." 

<«  D'ye  buy  or  sell?    Not  that  it  is  my  bosinesB." 

•«  I  wish  to  sell." 

•«  What 's  the  merchandise  ?  * 

**  Knowled^  and  treasure.** 

Fullalove  scratched  his  head.  **  Ha'n't  ye  jeot  a 
few  conundrums  to  swap  for  eold  dust  as  well  r  ** 

Robert  smiled  faintly:  the  first  time  this  six 
weeks. 

**  I  have  to  sell  the  knowledge  of  an  island  with 
rich  products :  and  I  have  to  sell  the  contents  of 
a  Spanish  treasure-ship  that  I  found  buried  in  the 
sand  of  that  island." 

The  Yankee's  eyes  glistened. 

**  Wal,"  said  he,  ^  I  do  business  in  islands  myself. 
I  've  leased  this  Juan  Fernandez.  But  of  them 
is  enough  at  a  time.  I  'm  monarch  of  ai  mrvey : 
but  then  what  I  survey  is  a  mixallaneoa*  'lin'  of 
Irish  and  Otaheitans,  that  it's  pizen  to  be  .  .anarch 
of.  And  now  them  darned  Irish  has  taken  to  con- 
verting the  heathens  to  superstition  and  the  worship 
of  images,  and  breaks  their  heads  if  they  won't :  and 
the  heathens  are  all  smiles  and  sweetness  and  im- 
morality.    No,  islands  is  no  bait  to  me." 

"  I  never  asked  jrou,"  said  Robert  "  What  I  do 
ask  you  is  to  land  me  at  Valparaiso.  There  I  '11  find 
a  purchaser,  and  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your 
kindness." 

"  That  is  fair,"  said  Fullalove,  dryly.  "  What  will 
you  pay  me  V  " 

**  1  '11  show  you,"  said  Robert  He  took  out  of  his 
pocket  the  smaller  conglomeration  of  Spanish  coin, 
and  put  it  into  Fullalove's  hand.  **  That,"  said  he, 
**  is  silver  coin  I  dug  out  of  the  galleon." 

Fullalove  inspected  it  keenly,  and  trembled  slight- 
ly. Robert  then  went  lightly  over  the  taffrail,  and 
slid  down  the  low,  rope  into  his  boat  He  held  up 
the  black  mass  we  have  described. 

**  This  is  solid  silver.  I  will  give  it  you,  and  my 
best  thanks,  to  land  me  at  Valparaiso." 

**  Heave  it  aboard,"  said  the  Yankee. 

Robert  steadied  himself,  and  hove  it  on  board. 
The  Yankee  caught  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  some  chemical  test  directly. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  bargain.  1 11  land  ye 
at  Valparaiso  for  this.  Jack,  lay  her  head  S.  S.  £. 
and  by  E." 

Having  given  this  order,  he  leaned  over  the  taif- 
rail  and  asked  for  more  samples.  Robert  showed 
him  the  fruits,  woods,  and  shells,  and  the  pink  coral, 
and  bade  him  observe  that  the  boat  was  ballasted 
with  pearl  ovsters.  He  threw  him  up  one,  and  a 
bunch  of  pink  coral.  He  then  shinned  up  the  rope 
ag^ain,  and  the  interrogatories  recommenced.  But 
this  time  he  was  questioned  closely  as  to  who  he 
was,  and  how  he  came  on  the  island  ?  and  the  ques- 
tions were  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  that  his  forti- 
tude gave  way,  and  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  \^  Man, 
man  I  do  not  torture  me  sa  O,  do  not  make  me 
talk  of  my  grief  and  my  wrongs  t  they  a^  more 
than  I  can  Esar." 
^  Fullalove  forbore  directly,  and  offered  hjm  a 
cigar.  He  took  it,  and  it  soothed  him  a  little;  it 
was  lone  since  he  had  smoked  one.  His  agitation 
subsided,  and  a  quiet  tear  or  twc  rolled  down  his 
haggard  cheek. 


The  Yankee  saw,  and  kept  sHenee. 

But  when  the  cisar  was  neariy  smoked  onlij 
said  he  was  afraid  Kobert  woidd  not  find  a 
er  for  his  island*  and  what  a  pity  Joskaa 
love  was  cool  on  islands  just  now. 

**  Oh  I"  said  Robert,  **  I   know  thoe  are 
prising  Americans  on  tbe  coast  who  will 
monev  for  what  1  have  to  selL"  i 

Fullalove  was  silent  a  minatey  ^en  he  ^  i| 
of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  said,  with  an  air  (£^ 
nation.  f 

»*  I  reckon  we  11  h^ve  to  dcaL" 

Need  we  sav  that  to  deal  bad  been  lus 
sire  from  the  nrst 

He  now  began  to  whittle  a  peg,  and  ai 
attack. 

**  What  will  you  give  me,  sir  ?  * 

**  What  money  down  ?  And  you  got 
sell  but  chances.  Why,  there  's  an  pki 
that  knows  where  the  island  is  bs  well  as  j]oo^ 

"  Then  of  course  you  will  treat  with  hisC 
Robert,  sadlv. 

"  Darned  if  I  do,"  said  the  Yankee.  **  Yai 
in  trouble,  and  he  is  not,  nor  never  will  be 
dies,  and  then  he  '11  get  it  hot,  I  calclate.  Ei 
thief  and  stole  my  harpoon  ;  you  are  an  hoaefi: 
and  brought  it  back.  I  reckon  I II  deal  witi 
and  not  with  that  old  cuss ;  not  bj  a  jug^  • 
it  must  be  on  a  percentage.  X'ou  tell  me  tbe 
ings  of  that  there  island,  and  I  *U  woric  it  and 
five  per  cent  on  the  gross." 

**  Would  you  mind  throwing  that  piece  of 
into  the  sea,  Mr.  Fullalove  ?  "  said  Robert 

"  Caen't  he  done,  nohow.    I  caen't  deal 
whittlin*."  J 

*'  You  mean  you  can't  take  an  unfair  'drasOB 
without  it  Come,  Mr.  FullaloTe,  let  ns  <="*■■ 
short  I  am,  as  you  say,  an  honest  and  moit  aw^ : 
tunate  man.  Sir,  I  was  falsely  accused  of  «  om  , 
and  banished  my  country.  I  can  prove  mj  i»* 
cence  now  if  I  can  but  get  home  with  a  g**^*7 
of  money.  So  much  for  me.  You  arc  a  n^?"^ 
of  the  vainest  and  most  generous  nation  is  M 
world."  .        ' 

"  Wal,  now  that's  kinder  honey  and  ▼'"Sfj 
mixed,"  said  Fullalove;  "pretty  good  for  t^Bt^ 
isher,  though."  / 

"  You  are  a  man  of  that  nation,  which  in  sD«^i 
agonies  and  unparaUeled  expenses  of  civil  ^^ 
smarting,  too,  under  anonymous  taunts  fiw  ^^ 
land,  did  yet  send  over  a  large  sum  to  refieve  oft 
distresses  of  certain  poor  Englishmen  who  ^ 
indirect  victims  of  that  same  calami^.  Tbe  ^ 
the  time,  the  misery  relieved,  the  taunts  overlookrfi 
prove  your  nation  superior  to  all  others  in  gs**^ 
osity.  At  least  my  reading,  which  is  veiy  l*^ 
affords  no  parallel  to  it,  either  in  ancient  or  modttft 
history.  Mr.  Fullalove,  please  to  recollect  that  f^ 
are  a  member  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  an  ^ 
unhappy  and  helpless,  and  want  money  to  ^ 
cruel  wrongs,  but  have  no  heart  to -chaffer  DflA 
Take  the  island  and  the  treasure,  and  give  me  ^ 
the  profits  you  make.    Is  not  that  Air  ?  " 

Fullalove  wore  a  rueful  countenaiice. 

*'  Dam  the  critter,"  said  he, ''  he  11  take  skiao" 
my  bones  if  1  don't  mind.  Fust  Britisher  ever  I 
met  as  had  the  sense  to  see  that  *T  was  rattlief 
handsome,  warn't  it  ?  Wal,  human  nature  it  dttfi 
every  man  you  tackle  in  business  lams  ye  somethio^ 
What  with  picking  ye  out  o'  the  sea,  and  you  ^V 
ing  me  back  the  harpoon  the  cuss  Ftole,  and  jois 
face  like  a  young  calf^  when  you  are  the  'cuteit  ki 
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',  and  you  giving  the  great  C/nited  States  their 
^y  I  'm  no  more  fit  to  deal  than  mashed  potatoes. 
-vr  I  cave:  it  is  only  for  once.  Next  time  don't 
1  try  to  palaver  me.  Draw  me  a  map  of  our 
.nd,  Britisher,  and  mark  where  the  Spaniard  lies: 
3II  you  I  know  her  name,  and  the  vear  she  was 
t  in:  larned  that  at  Lima  one  aay.  Kinder 
rtled  me,  you  did,  when  you  showed  me  the  coin 
!;  of  her.  Wal,  there 's  my  hand  on  haelf  profits, 
d,  if  I  'm  keen,  I  *m  squar'." 
Soon  after  this  he  led  Robert  to  his  cabin,  and 
>bert  drew  a  large  map  from  his  models;  and 
kllalove,  being  himself  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
d  provided  with  proper  instruments,  aided  him 
finish  it 

N^ext  day  they  sighted  Valparaiso,  and  hove  to 
tside  the  port 

.^1  the  specimens  of  insular  wealth  were  put  on 
ard  the  schooner  and  secreted ;  for  Fullalove's 
st  move  was  to  get  a  lease  of  the  island  from 
e  Chilian  Government,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
B  plan  to  trumpet  the  article  he  was  going  to 
ly- 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  declined  to  take 
e  seven  pounds  of  silver.  'He  gave  as  a  reason, 
at,  having  made  a  bargain  which  compelled  him 
go  to  Valparaiso  at  once,  he  did  not  feel  like 
larging  his  partner  a  fancy  price  for  towing  his 
>at  thither.  At  the  same  time  he  hinted  that, 
ter  all  this,  the  next  customer  would  find  him  a 
)ry  difficult  Yankee  to  get  the  better  of. 

With  th'is  understanding,  he  gave  Robert  a  draft 
ir  £.80  on  account  of  profits  ;  and  this  enabled  him 
^  take  a  passage  for  England  with  all  his  be- 
HB^ngs. 

He  arrived  at  Southampton  very  soon  after  the 
rents  last  related,  and  thence  went  to  London, 
illy  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position. 

He  had  a  friend  in  his  long  oeard,  but  he  dared 
ot  rely  on  that  alone.  Like  a  mole,  he  worked  at 
icrht. 


CHAPTEE  LXVL 

Helen  asked  Arthur  Wardlaw  why  he  was  so 
brprised  at  the  prayer-book  being  brought  back, 
^as  it  worth  twenty  pounds  to  any  one  except 
lerself? 

Arthur  looked  keenly  at  her  to  see  whether  she 
^tended  more  than  met  the  ear,  and  then  said  that 
to  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  effect  of  his  advertise- 
nent,  that  was  all. 

'  **  Now  ymi  have  got  the  book,"  said  he,  "  I  do 
lope  you  wUl  erase  that  cruel  slander  on  one  whom 
^ou  mean  to  honor  with  your  hand." 

This  proposal  made  Helen  blush,  and  feel  very 
uiserable.  Of  the  obnoxious  lilies  some  were  written 
\lf  Robert  Penfold,  and  she  had  so  little  of  his  dear 
lind  writing.  **  I  feel  you  are  right,  Arthur,"  said 
ibe ;  ^  but  you  must  give  me  time.  Then,  they 
ihall  meet  no  eye  but  mine ;  and  op  our  wedding 
day  —  of  course  —  all  memorials  of  one  — .** 
Tears  completed  the  sentence. 

Arthur  Wardlaw,  raging  with  jealousy  at  the 
itbsent  Penfold,  as  heretofore  Penfold  had  raged  at 
him,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  hurried  away,  while 
Helen  was  locking  up  the  prayer-book  in  her  desk. 
By  this  means  he  retained  Helen's  pity. 

He  went  home  directly,  mounted  to  his  bedroom, 
Unlocked  a  safe,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  it  His 
hand  encountered  a  book ;  he  drew'  it  out  with  a 


shiver,  and  gazed  at  it  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment 

It  was  the  prayer-book  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Square  and  locked  up  in  that  safe.  Yet  that  ver^ 
prayer-book  had  been  restored  to  Helen  before  his 
eyes,  and  was  now  locked  up  in  her  desk.  He  sat 
down  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  dread 
came  over  him. 

Hitherto  Candor  and  Credulity  only  had  been 
opposed  to  him,  but  now  Cunning  had  entered  the 
field  asainst  him ;  a  master-hand  was  co-operating 
with  Helen. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
that  co-operation.  Had  Robert  Penfold  found  hit 
way  home  by  some  strange  means  ?  Was  he  watch  • 
inff  over  her  in  secret  ? 

lie  had  the  woman  he  loved  watched  night  and 
day,  but  no  Robert  Penfold  was  detected. 

He  puzzled  his  brain  night  and  day,  and  at  last 
he  conceived  a  plan  of  deceit  which  is  common 
enough  in  the  East,  where  Lying  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  was  new  in  this  country,  we  believe,  and 
we  hope  to  Heaven  we  shall  not  be  the  means  of 
importing  it 

An  old  clerk  of  his  father's,  now  superannuated 
and  pensioned  off,  had  a  son  upon  the  stage,  in  a 
very  mean  position.  Once  a  year,  however,  and  of 
course  in  the  dog-dajrs,  he  had  a  kind  of  benefit  at 
his  suburban  theatre;  that  is  to  say,  the  manager 
allowed  him  to  sell  tickets,  and  take  half  the  pnoe 
of  them.  He  persuaded  Arthur  to  take  some,  and 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  an  hour.  The  man 
played  a  little  part,  of  a  pompous  sneak,  with  some 
approach  to  Nature.    He  seemed  at  home. 

Arthur  found  this  man  out;  visited  him  at  hit 
own  place.  He  was  very  poor,  and  mingled  pom- 
posity with  obsequiousness,  so  that  Arthur  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  to  be  bought,  body  and  soul,  what 
there  was  of  him. 

He  sounded  him  accordingly,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  man  agreed  to  perform  a  part  for  him. 

Arthur  wrote  it,  and  they  rehearsed  it  together. 
As  to  the  dialogue,  that  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  varied  considerably  according  to  the  cues, 
which  could  be  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
not  precisely,  since  they  were  to  be  given  by  Helen 
Rolleston,  who  was  not  in  the  secret 

But  whilst  this  plot  was  fermenting,  other  events 
happened,  with  rather  a  contrary  tendency;  and 
these  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  go  back  to 
Nancy  Rouse's  cottage,  where  indeed  we  have  kept 
Joseph  Wylie  in  an  uncomfortable  position  a  very 
long  time. 

Mrs.  James,  from  next  door,  was  at  last  admittisd 
into  Nancy's  kitchen,  and  her  first  word  was,  **  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  I  'm  come  about,  ma'am." 

"  Which  it  is  to  return  me  the  sass-pan  you  bor* 
rowed,  no  doubt,**  was  Nancy's  ingenuous  reply. 

"No,  ma'am.  But  I'll  send  my  girl  in  with  it| 
as  soon  as  she  have  cleaned  it,  you  may  depend." 

**  Thank  ye,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  again." 

**  You  're  not  afeard  I  snail  steal  it,  I  hope  ?  " 

**  La,  bless  the  woman !  don't  fly  out  at  a  body 
like  that.  I  can't  afford  to  give  away  my  sasa- 
pan." 

"•  Sass-pans  is  not  in  my  head." 

"  Nor  in  your  hand  neither." 

"  I  'm  come  about  my  lodger ;  a  most  respectable 
centleman,  which  he  have  met  with  an  accident 
lie  did  but  go  to  put  something  away  in  the  chim- 
bley,  which  he  is  a  curious  gent  And  has  travelled  a 
go(xi  deal,  and  learned  the  foreign  customs,  wheo 
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bis  hand  was  caught  in  the  brick-work,  somehows, 
and  there  he  is  bard  and  fast* 

^  Do  yoa  know  an3rthing  about  this  ?  "  said  Nan- 
cy to  the  mite,  severely. 

**  No,"  said  the  mite,  with  a  countenance  of  pol- 
ished granite. 

**  La,  bless  me  1  *  said  Nancy,  with  a  sudden  start, 
**Why,  is  she  talking  about  the  thief  as  you  and  1 
catched  putting  his  hand  through  the  wall  into 
my  room,  and  made  him  fast  again  the  policeman 
comes  round?" 

"  Thief  1 "  cried  Mrs,  James :  "  no  more  a  thief 
than  I  am.  Why,  «ure  you  would  n't  ever  be  so 
cruel  I  O  dear  I  O  dear  1  Spite  goes  a  far  length. 
There,  take  an'  kill  me,  do,  and  then  you  '11 
be  easy  in  your  mind.  Ah,  little  my  poor  father 
thought  as  ever  I  should  come  down  to  letting 
lodging,  and  beinff  maltreated  this  way !    I  am  —  " 

»*  Who  is  a  mjStreating  of  ve  ?  Why,  you  're 
dreaming.     Have  a  drop  o'  gin  ?  " 

**  With  them  as  takes  the  police  to  my  lodger  ? 
It  would  choke  me ! " 

**  Well,  have  a  drop,  and  we  11  see  about  it" 

^  You  're  very  kind,  ma*am,  I  'm  sure.  Heaven 
knows  I  need  it  I  Here 's  wishing  you  a  good  hus- 
band ;  and  towards  burying  all  unkindness." 

"  Which  you  means  around ing  of  it" 

^  Ah,  you  're  never  at  a  lorn  for  a  word,  ma'am, 
and  always  in  good  spirits.  But  your  troubles  is  to 
come,  /'ma  widdy.  You  will  let  me  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  mv  lodger,  ma'am  V  " 
I  "  Why  not  ?  WeUl  go  and  have  a  look  at  him." 
'  Accordingly,  the  three  women  and  the  mite  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  room;  Nancy  turned  the  gas 
on,  and  then  they  inspected  the  imprisoned  hand. 
Mrs.  James  screamed  with  dismay,  and  Nancy  asked 
her  drily  whether  she  was  to  blame  for  seizing  a 
hand  which  had  committed  a  manifest  trespass. 

**  You  have  got  the  rest  of  his  body,"  said  she, 
*^  but  this  here  hand  belongs  to  me." 

**  Lord,  ma'am,  what  could  he  take  out  of  your 
chimbley,  without  'twas  a  handful  of  soot?  Do, 
pray,  let  me  loose  him." 

"  Not  till  I  have  said  two  words  to  him." 

**  But  how  can  you  ?  He  is  n't  here  to  speak  to,  — 
only  a  morsel  of  him." 

"  I  can  go  into  your  house  and  speak  to  him." 

Mrs.  James  demurred  to  that ;  but  Nancy  stood 
firm;  Mrs.  James  yielded.  Nancy  whimpered  her 
myrmidons,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  standing 
by  the  prisoner,  a  reverend  person  in  dark  specta- 
cles, and  a  gray  beard,  that  created  commiseration, 
or  would  have  done  so,  but  that  this  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  had  apparently  fallen  upon  a  great  philoso- 
pher. He  had  contrived  to  get  a  seat  under  him, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe  with  admirable  sang-froid. 

At  sight  of  Nancy,  however,  he  made  a  slight 
motion,  as  if  he  would  not  object  to  follow  his  im- 
prisoned hand  through  the  party  wall.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  the  next,  he  smoked  imperturbably.  . 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  hopes  you  are  com- 
fortable?" 

**  Thank  ye,  miss ;  yes.  I  'm  at  a  double  sheet- 
anchor." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  miss  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  Because  you  are  so  young  and 
prerty." 

^  That  will  do.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  Joe  Wylie."  And  with  the  word  she 
•natched  his  wig  off  with  one*  hand,  and  his  be^inl 
with  the  other,  and  revealed  his  true  features  to  his 
astonished  landlady. 

^  *•  Thftr«-  mum.**  Hilifl  a)ia    •♦  T  vriali   vrvii    \e\v  t\f  vrwi*. 


lodger."  She  tapped  the  ehimney  three  tiwi^ 
the  poker,  and,  telling  Mr.  Wylie  she  had  a  few  w 
to  say  to  him  in  private,  retired  for  the  va-' 
Mrs.  James  sat  down  and  mourned  the  wm 
of  mankind,  the  loss  of  ber  lodger  (who  wo^l 
go  bodily  next  door  instead  of  sending  \a  k 
and  the  better  dayv  she  had  by  iteraHoa  ki 
herself  to  believe   she  had  seen. 

Wylie  soon  entered  Nancy's  honse,  aod  kt 
question  was,  •*  The  £2,000,  how  did  yon  ^6^ 

♦*  No  matter  how  I  got  them,*  said  Wylie. » 
**  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?  " 

"Put  them  away." 

*"  That  is  aU  right.  I'm  blest  if  I  didstfll 
they  were  gone  forever." 

"  I  wish  they  had  nerer  come.  Ill-gottea*? 
is  a  curse."  Then  she  taxed  him  with  sciitslii|>j 
Proserpine,  and  asked  him  whether  that  DMsrv 
not  been  the  bribe.  But  Joe  was  obdontt^  ^ 
never  split  on  a  friend,"  said  he-  •*  And  jw* 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself^  you  would  nt  ff 
without  £2,000.  I  loved  you,  and  I  got  it  ^^ 
could.  D'  ye  think  a  poor  fellow  like  me  csni* 
£2,000  in  a  voya^  by  hauling  in  ropes,  and  t^ 
true-lovers'  knots  m  the  fopetop."  ,  ^^ 

Nancy  had  her  answer  ready ;  but  this  r^ 
brance  pricked  her  own  conscience  and  P*^J* 
way  to  a  reconciliation.  Nancy  had  no  hig^*^ 
notions.  She  loved  money,  but  it  must  be  got  v* , 
out  palpable  dishonesty;  per  conirtL,  she  w»bJ| 
going  to  denounce  her  sweetheart,  but  then  *S^7^ ' 
would  not  marry  him  so  long  as  he  differed  wiw  * 
about  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  commandment 

This  led  to  many  arguments,  some  of  them  nj 
some  affectionate ;  and  so  we  leave  Mr.  Wylie  g**^ 
the  slow  but  salutary  influence  of  love  snd  "J*^ 
tending  probity.  He  continued  to  lodge  oeitsw- 
Nancy  would  only  receive  him  as  a  visitor. 

CHAPTER  LXVIL 

Hrlrn  had  complained  to  Arthur,  of  sll  p^fj^ 
that  she  was  watched  and  followed ;  she  even  nf^ 
him  whether  that  was  not  the  act  of  some  es*? 
Arthur  smiled,  and  said,  •♦  Take  my  word  for  Jt" 
is  only  some  foolish  admirer  of  your  bean^!  r 
wants  to  know  your  habits,  in  hopes  of  ft^^ " 
with  you ;  you  had  better  let  me  go  out  witb  wp 
for  the  next  month  or  so;  that  sort  of  thing  ^ 
soon  die  away."  .  .  r  • 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  ^^)^^j^ 
revelation,  Helen  was  watched  with  greater  *» 
and  subtlety,  and  upon  a  plan  well  calcolstea^w 
disarm  suspicion ;  a  spy  watched  the  door,  and  ly ' 
signal  unintelligible  to  any  but  his  confed*''*' 
whom  Helen  could  not  possibly  see,  set  thelsttff^ 
her  track.  They  kept  this  game  up  unobser^^^ 
several  days,  but  learned  nothing,  lor  Helen  *■*?* 
standstill.  At  last  they  ^t  caught,  and  by  a  trolj  KS* 
inine  stroke  of  observation.  A  showily  dreB^e^*** 
peeped  into  a  shop  where  Helen  was  buying  glo'* 

With  one  elance  of  her  woman's  eye  she  I'W 
nized  a  large  breastpin  in  the  worst  possibld  tf^''^ . 
thence  her  eye  went  up  and  recognized  the  fest** 
of  her  seedy  follower,  though  he  was  now  dreswd  "P 
to  the  nine.  She  withdrew  her  eye  direct]^,  <5^ 
pleted  her  purchase,  and  went  home,  brooding  ^ 
fence  and  vengean*^ 

That  evening  she  dined  with  a  lady  who  ha^J 
large  acquaintance  with  lawyers,  and  it  so  hsppeB^ 
that  Mr.  Tollemache  and  Mr.  Hennessy  werebot^ 
of  the  party.  Now,  when  these  gentlemen  saw  Hdiiii 
:»  «*..ii  «^*...^^  .. .....  :.  £».»  .. — u  _  e.^  ^.^ 
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stad  with  her  island  pearls,  environed  with  a  halo 
*  romance,  and  courted  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
ley  looked  up  to  her  with  astonishment,  and  made 
p  to  her  in  a  tct^  different  style  from  that  in 
bich  they  had  received  her  visit  Tollemache  she 
sceived  coldly;  he  had  defended  Robert  Penfold 
»ebly,  and  she  hated  him  for  it  Hennessy  she  re- 
vived graciously,  and,  remembering  Robert's  pre- 
ept  to  be  supple  as  a  woman,  bewitched  him.  He 
ras  cood-natured,  able,  and  vain.  By  eleven 
''clocK  she  had  enlisted  him  in  her  service.  When 
he  had  conquered  him,  she  said,  slyly, "  But  I  ou^ht 
lot  to  sfKsak  of  these  things  to  you  except  through  a 
olicitor/' 

**  That  is  the  general  rule,"  said  the  learned  coun- 
sel ;  '^  but  in  this  case  no  dark  body  must  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun.^ 

In  short  he  entered  into  Penfold's  case  with  such 
irell-feigned  warmth,  to  please  the  beauteous  girl,  that 
at  last  sne  took  him  b;^  the  horns  and  consulted. 
"  I  am  followed,"  said  she. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are ;  and  on  a  large  scale ; 
if  there  is  room  for  another,  I  should  be  glad  to  join 
the  train." 

**  Ha  !  ha !  1 11  save  you  the  trouble.  1 11  meet 
yon  half-way.  But,  to  be  serious,  I  am  watched, 
spied,  and  followed  by  some  enemy  to  that  good 
friend  whose  sacred  cause  we  have  undertiULen. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  *  we.* " 

'*  1  am  too  proud  of  the  companionship  to  let  you 
off.    *  We '  is  the  word." 

^  Then  advise  me  what  to  do.  I  want  to  retal- 
iate. I  want  to  discover  who  is  watching  me,  and 
why.     Can  you  advise  me  ?    Will  you  ?  " 

The  counsel  reflected  a  moment,  and  Helen,  who 
watohed  him,  remarked  the  power  that  suddenly 
came  into  his  countenance  ana  brow. 

**  You  must  watch  the  spies.     I  have  influence  in 
Scotland  Yard,  and  will  get  it  done  for  you.     If 
you  went  there  yourself,  they  would  cross-examine 
you  and  decline  to  interfere.    I  '11  go  myself  for  you, 
and  put  it  in  a  certain  light     An  able  detective 
will  call  on  you :  give  him  ten  guineas,  and  let  him 
into  your  views  m  confidence ;  then  he  will  work 
the  public  machinery  for  you." 
I       "  0  Mr.  Hennessy,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 
[       "  By  succeeding.    I  hato  to  fail :  and  now  your 
I   cause  is  mine." 

I  Next  day  a  man  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  keen  black 
eye,  and  a  solitary  foible  (Mosaic),  called  on  Helen 
I  RoUeston,  and  told  her  he  was  to  take  her  instruc- 
tions. She  told  him  she  was  watched,  and  thought 
it  was  done  to  baffle  a  mission  she  had  undertaken : 
but,  having  got  so  far,  she  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  The  more  you  tell  me,  miss,  the  more  use  I  can 
be,**  said  Mr.  Burt. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  also  remembering  Mr. 
HsnnessVB  advice,  she  gave  Mr.  Burt,  as  coldly  as 
she  could,  an  outline  of  Robert  Penfold's  case,  and 
of  the  exertions  she  had  made,  and  the  small  result. 
Burt  listened  keenly,  and  took  a  note  or  two ;  and, 
when  she  had  done,  he  told  her  something  in  return. 
"  Miss  RoUeston,"  said  he,  **  I  am  the  officer  that 
arrested  Robert  Penfold.  It  cost  me  a  grinder  that 
he  knocked  out" 

'<  0,  dear ! "  said  Helen,  <'  how  unfortunate  1  Then 
I  fear  1  cannot  reckon  on  your  services." 

"Why  not,  miss?     What,  do  yon  think  I  bold 

spite  against  a  poor  fellow  for  defending  himself? 

.  Besides,  Mr.  Penfold  wrote  me  a  very  proper  note. 

Certainly  for  a  parson  the  gent  is  a  very  quick  hit- 

I      ter;  bat  he  wrot«  very  square;  said   be   hoped   I 

I     would  allow  for  the  surprise  and  the  agitation  of  an 


innocent  man ;  sent  me  two  guineas  too,  and  said  he 
would  make  it  twenty  but  he  was  poor  as  well  as 
unfortunate;  that  letter  has  stuck  in  my  gizzard 
ever  since ;  can't  see  the  color  of  felony  in  it  Your 
felon  is  never  in  a  fault;  and,  if  he  wears  a  good 
coat,  he  is  n't  given  to  show  fight" 

"  It  was  very  improper  of  him  to  strike  you," 
said  Helen,  "  and  very  noble  of  you  to  forgive  it 
Make  him  still  more  ashamed  of  it :  lay  him  under 
a  deep  obligation." 

"  If  he  is  innocent,  I'll  try  and  prove  it,"  said  the 
Detective.  He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  taken  notes. 
She  said  she  had  a  diary.  He  begged  to  see  it 
She  felt  inclined  to  withhold  it,  TOcause  of  the 
comments ;  but  remembering  that  this  was  woman- 
ish, and  that  Robert's  orders  to  her  were  to  be 
manly  on  such  occasions,  she  produce<l  her  diary. 
Mr.  Burt  read  it  very  carefullv,  and  told  her  it  was  a 
very  promising  case.  **  You  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  thought,"  he  said.  ^*  You  have  netted 
theJUhr  

CHAPTER   LXVni. 

*<  1 1  NETTED  the  fish  !  what  fish  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  forged  the  promissory  note." 

"OMr.  Burt  I" 

**  The  same  man  that  forged  the  newspaper 
extracts  to  deceive  you  forged  the  promissory  note 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  is  setting  spies  on  you 
IS  the  man  who  forced  those  extracts;  so  we  are 
sure  to  nail  him.  He  is  in  the  net ;  and  very  much 
to  your  credit  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  '11  tell  yon 
more  about  it  to-morrow.  You  must  order  your 
carriage  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  and  drive  down 
to  Scotland  Yard ;  go  into  the  yard,  and  you  will  see 
me;  follow  me  without  a  word.  When  you  go 
back,  the  other  spies  will  be  so  frightened,  they  will 
go  off  to  their  employer,  and  so  we  shall  nail  him." 

Helen  complied  with  their  instructions  strictly, 
and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Mr.  Burt  to  work* 
She  had  been  home  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
servant  brought  her  up  a  message  saying  that  a  man  . 
wanted  to  speak  to  her.  "  Admit  him,"  said  Helen. 
"  He  is  dressed  very  poor,  miss."  "  Never  mind ; 
send  him  to  me."  She  was  afraid  to  reject  anybody 
now,  lest  she  might  turn  her  back  on  information. 

A  man  presented  himself  in  well-worn  clothes, 
with  a  wash-leather  face  and  close-shaven  chin ;  a 
little  of  his  forehead  was  also  shaven.  '*  Madam, 
my  name  is  Hand."  Helen  started.  "•  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen,  eyeing  him  with  fear  and 
aversion. 

**  Madam,  I  am  come  "  —  (he  hesitated)  —  "  I  am 
an  unfortunate  man.  Weighed  down  by  remorse  for 
a  thoughtless  act  that  has  ruined  an  innocent  man, 
and  nearly  cost  my  worthy  employer  his  life,  I  come 
to  expiate  as  far  as  in  me  lies.  But  let  me  be  brief, 
and  hurry  over  the  tale  of  shame.  I  was  a  clerk  at 
Wardlaw's  office.  A  bill-broker  called  Adams  was 
talking  to  me  and  my  fellow-clerks,  and  boasting  that 
nobody  could  take  him  in  with  a  feigned  signature. 
Bets  were  laid  ;  our  vanity  was  irritated  by  his  pre- 
tension. It  was  my  fortune  to  overhear  my  young 
master  and  his  firiend  Robert  Penfuld  speak  about  a 
loan  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In  an  evil  hour  I  lis- 
tened to  the  tempter,  and  wrote  a  forged  note  for 
that  amount  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Penfold ;  he  pre^ 
sented  it  to  Adams,  and  it  was  cashed.  I  intended, 
of  course,  to  call  next  day,  and  tell  Mr.  Penfold,  and 
take  him  to  Adams,  and  restore  the  money,  and  get 
back  the  note.  It  was  not  due  fbr  three  montiie. 
Alas!  that  very  day  it  fell  under  suspicion.    Htf 
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Fenfold  wu  arrefted.  Mj  jomig  master  was  itrack 
down  with  ill  new  at  his  mend's  ^ilt,  though  he 
iie^er  could  be  quite  got  to  believe  it ;  and  I —  mis- 
erable coward ! — dar^  not  tell  the  truth.  Ever  since 
that  day  I  have  been  a  miserable  man.  The  other 
day  I  came  into  money,  and  left  Wardlaw's  senrice. 
Bnt  I  carry  my  remorse  with  me.  Madam,  I  am 
come  to  tell  the  tnith.  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  Mr. 
Wardlaw ;  I  think  he  wonld  kill  me.  Bat  I  will 
tell  it  to  you,  and  you  can  tell  it  to  him ;  apr,  tell  it 
to  all  the  world.  Let  my  shame  be  as  public  as  his 
whom  I  have  injured  so  deeply,  but,  Heaven  knows, 
vnintentionally.    I  —  I  —  I — " 

Mr.  Hand  sank  all  in  a  heap  where  he  sat,  and 
could  lay  no  more. 

^  Helen's  flesh  crawled  at  this  confession,  and  at  the 
fight  of  this  reptile  who  owned  that  he  had  de- 
■troyed  Robert  Penfold  in  fear  and  cowardice.  For 
a  long  time  her  wTath  so  overpowered  all  sense  of 
pity,  that  she  sat  trembling ;  and,  if  eyes  could  kiU, 
Mr.  Hand  would  not  have  outlived  his  confession. 

At  last  she  contrived  to  speak.  She  turned  her  head 
away  not  to  see  the  wretch,  and  said,  sternly,  — 

**  Are  you  prepared  to  make  this  statement  on 
paper,  if  called  on  ?  ** 

Mr.  Hand  hesitated,  but  said  "  Yes." 

**  Then  write  down  that  Robert  Penfold  was  in- 
nocent, and  you  are  ready  to  prove  it  whenever 
you  may  be  called  upon." 

"  Write  that  down  ?  "  said  Hand. 

"  Unless  your  penitence  Is  feigned,  you  will." 

**  Sooner  than  that  should  be  added  to  my  crime 
I  will  avow  all."  He  wrote  the  few  lines  she  re- 
quire<l. 

*♦  Now  your  address,  that  I  may  know  where  to 
find  you  at  a  moment's  notice."  He  wrote  *'J. 
Hand,  11  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico." 

Helen  then  dismissed  him,  and  wept  bitterly.  In 
that  condition  she  was  found  by  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
who  comforted  her,  abd,  on  hearing  her  report  of 
Hand's  confession,  burst  out  into  triumph,  and  re- 
minded her  he  had  always  said  Robert  Penfold  was 
innocent  "  My  father,"  said  he,  **  must  yield 
to  this  evidence,  and  we  will  lay  it  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  get  his  pardon." 

"  His  pardon !  when  he  is  innocent  I  " 

"  O,  that  is  the  form,  —  the  only  form.  The  rest 
must  be  done  by  the  warm  reception  of  his  friends. 
I,  for  one,  who  all  these  years  have  maintained  his 
innocence,  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  my 
house,  an  honored ^ ^uest.  What  am  I  saying? 
Can  I  ?  dare  I  ?  ought  I  ?  when  my  wife  —  Ah  1 
I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  poor  friend  is :  my 
friend,  my  rival.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether 
he  can  come  into  your  husband's  house. 

«*  Never." 

^  But,  at  least,  I  can  send  the  Springbok  out,  and 
bring  him  home;  and  that  I  will  do  without  one 
day's  delay." 

**  O  Arthur ! "  cried  Helen,  "  yon  set  me  an  ex- 
ample of  unselfishness." 

*'  I  do  what  I  can,"  said  Arthur.  **  I  am  no  saint. 
I  hope  for  a  reward." 

Helen  sighed.    «  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**  Have  pity  on  me !  ^our  faithful  lover,  and  to 

bom  your  fa*^*^  1--1---J  !._/•-_  __^ 

Or  knew  my 


Hrhom  your  faith  was  plighted  before  ever  you 

ew  my  unhappy  friend.     What  can  1  do  or 
fofi*er  more  than  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you  ? 


My  sweet  Helen,  have  pity  on  me,  and  be  my  wife.' 

"  I  will ;  some  day." 

**  Bless  rou :  bless  you.     One  effort  more  :  what 
iay  ?  "      • 

"  I  can  t.    1  can't     My  heart  is  dead." 


•«  This  daj  ibrtnigfal.  Let  me  apeik  ti  jm 
father :  let  him  naasie  the  daj." 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  kissed  her  hnddei 
edly,  and  did  speak  to  her  &ther.  Sir  Sd« 
meaning  all  lor  the  best,  said,  <"  Thuday  fixtu^ 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Thk  next  morning  came  the  first  weddings 
ents  from  the  jubilant  brid^spnoom,  who  wasAi 
mined  to  advance  step  by  step^  and  give  no  Ima 
ing  time.  When  Helen  saw  (hem  laid  oat  Ifi 
mmdf  she  trembled  at  tbe  isonaeqiienoesof  aotff 
inga  plump  negative  to  so  brisk  a  wooer. 

The  second  poet  brought  two  letters ;  ooe  of  As 
from  Mrs.  UndercliC  The  other  cootaMi 
words,  but  only  a  peari  of  uncommoo  size,  and  p» 
shaped.  Helen  received  this  at  first  as  another  if 
ding  present,  and  an  attempt  on  Arthnr^spartto^ 
her  a  pearl  as  large  as  those  she  had  gatboe^i 
her  dear  island.  But,  looking  narrowly  at  tb  a 
dress,  she  saw  it  was  not  written  hj  Arthur;  A 
presently,  she  was  struck  hy  the  likenesi  of  a 
pearl  in  shape  to  some  of  her  own.  She  got  cstk 
pearls,  laid  them  side  by  side,  and  b^aa  toi 
moved  exceedingly.  She  had  one  of  her  iaitatf 
and  it  set  every  fibre  quivering  with  exatea* 
It  was  some  time  before  she  oould  take  her  ^w" 
the  pearls,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling  haad  ^ 
opened  Mrs.  Uadercliflfs  letter.  That  misaie«i 
not  calculated  to  calm  her.     It  ran  thus :  — 

"My  dear  Young  La^y^,  —  A  peiwo-cifei 
here  last  night  and  supplied  the  clew,  if  you  b* 
the  courage  to  know  the  truth,  you  have  only  to  «*i 
here,  and  to  bring  your  diary,  and  all  tbe  leCtenii* 
have  received  from  any  person  or  persons  aocs  1* 
landed  in  England.  1  am  yours  obediently,  ^ 
*»Jakb  Undkbclifi- 

The  courage  to  know  the  truth  !  ^^ 

This  mysterious  sentence  afiected  Helen  o«»* 
erably.  But  her  faith  in  Robert  was  too  P*"^^ 
be  shaken.  She  would  not  wait  for  the  caDOo«J 
hour  at  which  young  ladies  go  out,  but  pot  M  '^ 
bonnet  directly  after  breakfast.  Early  as  she  waM 
visitor  came  before  she  could  start,  — Mr.  Barti  ■* 
Detective.     She  received  him  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Burt  looked  at  her  dress  and  her  little  bag,  vA 
said,  *'  I  'm  very  glad  I  made  bold  to  call  ao  esrly- 

**  You  have  got  infbrmation  ai  importance  to  ce^ 
municate  to  me  ?  " 

<'I  think  so,  miss";  and  he  took  out  ^,^ 
book.  •*  The  person  you  are  watched  by  tf  ^ 
Arthur  Wardlaw.*'  The  girl  stared  at  him.  **Bott 
spies  report  to  him  twice  a  day  at  hia  house  iB  ^ 
sell  Square." 

**  Be  careful,  Mr.  Burt ;  this  is  a  seriooi  thing  ^ 
say,  and  may  have  serious  consequences." 

**  Well,  miss,  you  told  me  you  wanted  (0  iso* 
the  truth." 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  know  the  truth." 

<«  Then  the  truth  is  that  you  are  watched  bf  c 
der  of  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Burt  continued  his  report 

^  A  shabby-like  man  called  on  you  3resterdiy " 

''Yes;  it  was  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Wardlaw's  derk. 
And  O  Mr.  Burt,  that  wretched  icreature  came  ^ 
confessed  the  truth.  It  was  he  who  forged  the  notSt 
out  of  sport,  and  for  a  bet,  and  then  was  too  coward- 
ly to  own  it.**     She  then  detailed  Hand's  confewoi^ 

**  His  penitence  comes  too  late,**  said  she,  with  1 
deep  sigh. 

"It  has  n't  come  yet,"  said  Burt,  dryly.  « Of 
oourse  my  lambs  followed  the  man.    Ho  weat  fiflt 
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isa 


has  cimploTer,  and  then  he  went  home.  His  name 
not  Hand.  He  b  not  a  clerk  at  all^  bat  a  little 
'tor  at  the  Corinthian  Saloon.  Hand  i^  in  Ameri- 
. ;  went  three  months  ago.  I  ascertained  that 
>m  another  quarter." 

•*  O,  goodnen  !**  cried  Helen,  "  what  a  wretched 
orld !  I  can't  see  my  waj  a  yard  for  stones.** 
*'How  should  you,  miss?  It  is  clear  enough,  for 
I  that.  Mr.  Wardlaw  hired  this  actor  to  pass  for 
jand,  and  tell  you  a  lie  that  he  thought  would 
ease  you.' 

Helen  pat  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  thought ; 
jit  her  candid  soul  gjot  sadly  in  tke  way  of  her 
rain.  "  Mr.  Burt,"  said  she,  '*  will  you  go  with  me 
p  Mr.  Undercliff,  the  Expert  ?  " 

*^  With  pleasure,  ma'am ;  but  let  me  finish  my  re- 
OTt.  Last  night  there  was  something  new.  lour 
oase  was  watched  by  six  persons.  Two  were 
ITardlaw's,  three  were  Burt's ;  but  the  odd  man  was 
aere  on  his  own  hook ;  and  qay  men  could  not  make 
im  out  at  all;  but  they  think  one  of  Wardlaw's 
aen  knew  him ;  fi>r  he  went  off  to  Russell  Square  like 
he  wind,  and  brought  Mr.  Wardlaw  here  in  dis- 
^ise.  Now,  miss,  wat  is  all ;  and  shall  I  call  a  cab, 
jid  we  '11  hear  UndercliflTs  tale  ?  " 

The  cab  was  called,  and  they  went  to  Undercliff. 
!>n  the  way  Helen  brooded ;  but  the  Detective  eyed 
ivery  man  and  everything  on  the  road  With  the  utr 
nost  keepness. 

Edwanl  Undercliff  was  at  work  at  lithographing. 
Be  received  Helen  cordially,  nodded  to  Burt,  and 
laid  she  could  not  have  a  better  assistant. 
'   He  then  laid  hib  fac-simile  of  the  forged  note  on 
fche  table,  with  John  Wardlaw's  genuine  writing  and 
Penfold^s  indorsement    "  Look  at  that^  Mr.  Burt" 
Burt  inspected  the  papers  keenly. 
**  You  know,  Burt,  I  swore  at  Robert  Penfold's 
tnal  that  he  never  wrote  that  forged  note." 
^  I  remember,"  said  Burt 

**'  The  other  day  this  lady  instructed  me  to  dis- 
tOYety  if  I  could,  who  did  write  the  forged  note. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  materials  she  gave  me  were 
not  sufficient  But,  last  nisht,  a  young  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  that  I  made  sure  was  an  agent  of 
yours,  Miss  RoUeston.  Under  that  impression  I  was 
rather  unguarded,  and  I  let  him  know  how  far  we 
had  got,  and  could  get  no  farther.  *  I  think  I  can 
help  you,'  says  this  voung  man,  and  puts  a  letter  on 
the  table.  ^  Well,  Mr.  Burt,  a  glance  at  that  letter 
was  enough  for  me.  It  was  written  by  the  man 
who  forged  the  note." 
•"A  letter  I"  said  Helen. 

*<¥es.  Ill  out  the  letter  b^the  side  of  the 
forged  note ;  and,  if  you  have  any  eye  for  writing 
at  all,  you  '11  see  at  once  that  one  hand  wrote  the 
(brged  note  and  this  letter.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  letters  signed  Hand  are  forgeries  by 
the  same  person."  He  then  coolly  put  upon  the  ta- 
ble the  letter  from  Arthur  Wardlaw  that  Helen  had 
received  on  board  the  Proserpine,  and  was  proceed* 
ing  to  point  out  the  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  document,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  scream  from  Helen. 

**  Ah  I "  she  cried,  **  he  i«  here.  Only  one  man  in 
the  world'  could  have  brought  that  letter.  I  lefl  it  on 
the  island.  'Robert  is  here :  he  gave  you  that  letter.'* 
"  Tou  are  right,"  said  the  Expert,  *^and  what  a 
fool  I  must  be  1  I  have  no  eye  except  for  handwrit- 
ing.   He  had  a  beard :  and  such  a  beard  I " 

**  It  is  Robert ! "  cried  Helen,  in  raptures.    •*  He 
is  come  just  in  time." 
^  Id  tune  to  be  arrested,"  sud  Burt.    **  Why,  his 


^  O,  Heaven  forbid  I "  cried  Helen,  and  turned  so 
faint  she  had  to  be  laid  back  on  a  chair,  and  salti 
applied  to  her  nostrils. 

she  soon  came  to,  and  cried  and  trembled,  but 
prepared  to  defend  her  Robert  with  all  a  woman's 
wit  Burt  and  Undercliff  were  conversing  in  a  low 
voice,  and  Burt  was  saying  he  felt  sure  Wardlaw's 
spies  had  detected  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  Robert 
would  be  arrested  and  put  into  prison  as  a  runaway 
convict  ''Go  to  Scotland  Yard  this  minute,  Mr 
Burt,"  said  Helen,  eagerly. 
"What  for?" 

**Why,  you  must  take  the  commisnon  to  arrest 
him.     xou  are  our  friend." 

Burt  slapped  his  thigh  with  delight 
**  That  is  first-rate,  diiss,"  said  be :  ''1 11  take  tiia 
real  felon  first,  you  may  depend.  Now,  Mr.  Under> 
cliff,  write  your  report,  and  hand  it  to  Miss  Helen 
with  fac-simtles.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  you  make  a 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  before  a  magistrate. 
You,  Miss  Rolleston,  keep  yourself  disengaged,  and 
please  don't  eo  out  You  will  very  likely  hear  from 
me  again  to-day." 

He  drove  off,  and  Helen,  though  still  greatly 
agitated  by  Robert's  danger  and  tne  sense  of  his 
presence,  now  sat  down,  trembling  a  litde,  and 
compared  Arthur's  letter  with  the  forged  document. 
The  effect  of  this  comparison  was  irresisdble.  The 
Expert  however,  asked  her  for  some  letter  of 
Arthur's  that  had  never  passed  through  Robert  Pen- 
fold's  hands.  She  gave  him  the  short  note  in  which 
he  used  the  very  words,  Robert  Penfold.  He  said 
he  would  make  that  note  the  basis  of  his  report 

While  he  was  writing  it,  Mrs.  Undercliff  came 
in,  and  Helen  told  her  all.  She  said,  **  I  came  to 
the  same  ~  conclusion  long  ago ;  but  when  you  said 
he  was  to  be  your  husband  — " 

**  Ah,"  said  Helen,  ♦*  we  women  are  poor  crea- 
tures ;  we  can  always  find  sofaie  reason  for  running 
away  from  the  truth.  Now  explain  about  the 
prayer-book." 

*«  Well,  miss,  I  fblt  sure  he  would  steal  it,  so  I 
made  Ned  produce  a  fac-simile.  And  he  did  steal 
it  What  you  got  back  was  your  mother's  prayer- 
book.     Of  course  I  took  care  of  that" 

"  0  Mrs.  Undercliff,"  cried  Helen,  ^  do  let  me 
kiss  you." 

Then  they  had  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and,  by 
the  time  they  had  done,  the  report  was  ready  in 
duplicate. 

'*  I  '11  declare  this  before  a  magistrate,"  said  the 
Expert,  **  and  then  1 11  send  it  you." 

At  four  o'clock  of  this  eventful  day,  Helen  got  a 
message  finom  Burt  to  say  that  he  had  orders  to  ar* 
rest  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  she  must  wear  a 
mask,  and  ask  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  meet  her  at  oid  Mr. 
Penfold's  at  nine  o'clock.  But  she  herself  must  be 
there  at  half-past  eight,  without  fail,  and  bring  Un- 
derclifi^s  declaration  and  report  with  her,  and  the 
prayer-book,  etc. 

Accordingly,  Helen  went  down  to  old  Mr.  Pen- 
fold's  at  half-past  eight,  ana  was  received  by  Nanc^ 
Rouse,  and  ushered  into  Mr.  Penfold's  room ;  that  is 
to  say,  Nancy  held  the  door  open,  and,  on  her  enter- 
ing the  room,  shut  it  shaiply  and  ran  down  stairs. 

Ilelen  entered  the  room ;  a  man  rose  directly, 
and  came  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  Michael  Penfold,  ^- 
it  was  Robert  A  faint  scream,  a  heavenly  sigh, 
and  her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  arm 
round  his  neck;  and  both  their  hearts  panting  as 
they  gazed,  and  then  clung  to  each  other,  and  uien 
gazed  again  with  love  unutterable.     Afler  a  while 
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lumd  And  eompftre  notes.  And  Helen  showed  him 
their  weaponi  of  defence,  the  prayer-book,  the  Ex- 
pert'! report,  etc 

A  discreet  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
Nancy  Rouse.  On  being  invited  to  enter,  she  came 
in,  and  said,  **  O  Miss  Helen,  I  We  got  a  penitent 
outside,  which  he  done  it  for  love  of  me,  and  now 
he  '11  make  a  clean  breast,  and  the  fault  was  partly 
mine.    Come  in,  Joe,  and  speak  for  yourBelf.** 

On  this,  Joe  Wylie  came  in,  hanging  his  head 
piteously. 

^  She  is  right,  sir,"  said  he ;  '*  I'm  come  to  ask 
your  pardon  and  the  lady's.  Not  as  I  ever  meant 
you  any  harm ;  but  to  destroy  the  ship,  it  was  a  bad 
act,  and  I  've  never  throve  since.  Nance,  she  have 
got  the  money.  1 11  give  it  back  to  the  underwrit- 
ers ;  and,  if  you  and  the  lady  will  forgive  a  poor 
fellow  that  was  tempted  with  love  and  money,  why 
I  *l\  stand  to  the  truth  for  you,  though  it 's  a  bitter 
piU." 

*'  I  forgive  you,"  said  Robert ;  *<  and  I  accept  your 
offer  to  serve  me." 

^  And  so  do  I,"  said  Helen.  **  Indeed,  it  is  not 
us  yon  have  wronged.  But  O,  I  am  glad,  for 
Nancy's  sake,  that  you  repent" 

**  Miss,  I  '11  ^  throuj^h  fire  and  water  for  you," 
said  Wylie,  lifting  up  his  head. 

Here  old  Michael  came  in  to  say  that  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  at  the  door,  with  a  policeman. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Robert 

<«0  no,  Robert  I"  said  Helen.  '<He  fills  me 
with  horror." 

^  Show  him  in,"  said  Robert,  gently.  ''  Sit  down, 
all  of  you." 

Now  Burt  had  not  told  Arthur  who  was  in  the 
house,  so  he  came,  rather  uneasy  in  his  mind,  but 
still  expecting  only  to  see  Helen. 

Robert  Penfold  told  Helen  to  face  the  door,  and 
the  rest  to  sit  back ;  and  this  arrangement  had  not 
been  effected  one  second,  when  id-thur  came  in, 
with  a  lover's  look,  and,  taking  two  steps  into  the 
room,  saw  the  three  men  waiting  to  receive  him. 
At  sight  of  Penfold,  he  started,  and  turned  pale  as 
ashes ;  but,  recovering  himself,  said :  ^*  My  dearest 
Helen,  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure.  You 
will  reconcile  me  to  one  whose  worth  and  innocence 
I  never  doubted,  and  tell  him  I  have  had  some  little 
hand  in  clearing  him."  His  effrontery  was  received 
in  dead  silence.  This  struck  cold  to  his  bones,  and, 
being  naturally  weak,  he  got  violent.  He  said, 
"^  Allow  me  to  send  a  messsge  to  my  servant" 

He  then  tore  a  leaf  out  or  his  memorandum-book, 
wrote  on  it,  "  Robert  Penfold  is  here ;  arrest  him 
directly,  and  take  him  away,"  and,  enclosing  this 
in  an  envelope,  sent  it  out  to  Burt  by  Nancy. 

Helen  seated  herself  quietly,  and  said,   "  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  when  did  Mr.  Hand  go  to  America  ?  " 
Arthur  stammered  out,  '*  I  don't  know  the  exact  date." 

"  Two  or  three  months  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Then  the  person  you  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  that 
fidsehood  was  not  Mr.  Hand  ? '' 

**  I  sent  nobody." 

•*  O,  for  shame  !  —  for  shame !  Why  have  yon 
Bet  spies  ?  Wby  did  you  make  away  with  my  prayer- 
book ;-»  or  what  you  thought  was  my  prayer-book  ? 
Here  is  my  prayer-book,  that  proves  you  had  the 
Proserpine  destroyed ;  and  I  should  have  lost  my  life 
but  for  another,  whom  you  had  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy.    Look  Robert  Penfold  in  the  face,  if  you  can." 

Arthur's  eyes  beean  to  waver.  "  I  can,"  said  he. 
**  I  never  wronged  him.  I  always  lamented  his  mis- 
fortune" 


<*  Yon  were  not  the  emsef  * 

**  Never ! — so  help  Rie  Heavm !  *  j 

**  Monster  ! "  eaid  Helen,  taming  vnf  in  eil 
tempt  and  horror.  I 

«  O,  that  is  it— IB  it?-  said  ArOinr,  wildly.  '11 
break  faith  with  me  for  himf    Yon  insult  is  -' 
him  f    I  must  bear  anything  from  yon,  6r  1 1 
you;  bnt,  at  least,  I  will  sweep  him  out  of  the  {s 

He  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  there  vii  h 
listening.    **  Are  yoa  an  officer  ?  " 

^  Then  arrest  that  man  this  moment :  he  nlA 
Penfold,  a  convict  returned  before  his  time." 

Burt  came  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  sad* 
the  key  in  his  pocket  «  Well,  sir,"  ewd  he  to  i» 
ert  Penfold,  "1  know  yon  are  aqaick  hitter.  !«• 
let  us  have  a  row  over  it  this  time.  If  yon  haw? 
anything  to  say,  say  it  quiet  and  comfortaUc.* 

"  I  wiU  go  with  you  on  one  condition,"  said  Bfl» 
"  You  must  take  the  felon  as  well  ta  the  vurx 
This  is  the  felon,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  <m  Artti» 
shoulder,  who  cowered  under  the  toudi  at  i4* 
soon  began  to  act  violent  indignation. 

«*  Take  the  ruffian  away  at  once,*  he  cried.    ^ 

«*  What,  before  I  hear  what  he  has  got  to  sty 

**  Would  you  listen  to  him  aninst  amerohanttf  ■ 
city  of  London,  a  man  of  unblemished  rcputadoa 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  got  a  hint  W!* 
were  concerned  in  scuttling  a  ship;  and  tosti* 
felony.  So  I  think  1 11  just  bear  what  be  lus^ 
to  say.  You  need  not /cor  any  man's  tongw  "/* 
are  innocent."  t-^A*. 

"  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  examine  h***^ 
uments,"  said  Robert  Penfold.  "  As  to  the  s^S 
of  the  ship,  here  is  the  deposition  of  two  ^*"?j 
taken  on  their  death-bed,  and  witnessed  bf  *■ 
Rolleston  and  myself." 

"  And  that  book  he  tried  to  steal,"  said  &» 

Robert  continued :  «  And  here  is  Undercbrs  !«■ 
simile  of  the  forged  note.  Here  are  sp"^**^ 
Arthur  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  and  here  is  Ud«- 
cliff's  report"  ^^ 

The  Detective  ran  his  eye  hastilj  <mir  the  r^ 
which  we  slightly  condense. 

On  comparing  the  forged  note  w^th  g«"^ 
specimens  of  John  Wardlaw's  handwritiz^i  bo,  T 
tnan  twelve  deviations  from  his  habits  of  ^^ 
strike  the  eye;  and  every  one  of  these  tiw« 
deviations  is  a  deviation  into  a  habit  d  -Aiw* 
Wardlaw,  which  is  an  amount  of  demona*'**'* 
rarely  attained  in  cases  of  forgery.  ^^ 

1.  The  capital  L.  —  Compare  in  !«<»** 
(forged  note)  with  the  same  letter  in  London  d 
Wardlaw's  letter. 

2.  The  capital  D.  —  Compare  ^is  letttf  * 
"  Date,"  with  the  same  letter  in  **  Dearest'         , 

S.  The  capital  T.  —  Compare  it  in  **T«« 
and  "  ToUemache."  , 

4.  The  word  **To;"  see  ««To  pay,"  in  fap* 
note  and  third  line  of  letter. 

5.  Small  ''  o "  formed  with  a  loop  in  the  VP' 
stroke. 

6.  The  manner  of  finishing  the  letter  "  v." 

7.  Ditto  the  letter  "  w."  ^ 

8.  The  imperfect  formation  of  the  small "  t 
This  and  the  looped  **  o  "  run  through  the  forg^ 
note  and  Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter,  and  are  fajS* 
entirely  foreign  to  the  style  of  John  Wardlaw. 

9.  See  the  "  th  "  in  connection. 

10.  Ditto  the  "of"  in  connection. 

11.  The  incautious  use  of  the  Greek  e.  Job 
Wardlaw  never    uses    this   e.      Arthur  Wirdliv 

never  nflea  anv  other.  annarantJv.      ThA  wriiivd 
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lie  forged  note  began  rieht,  but  at  the  word  Bobert 
E^enfold  glided  inBensibly  into  his  Greek  e,  and 
naintain^  it  to  the  end  of  the  foi^ery.  This  looks 
IB  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  those  two  words. 
1 2.  Compare  the  words  **  tCobert  Penfold  "  in  the 
!brged  document  with  the  same  words  in  the  letter. 
Fhe  SBinilarity  is  so  striking,  that,  on  these  two 
BTords  alone,  the  writer  could  be  identified  beyond 
m  doubt. 

IS.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  the  signature,  and 
it  is  like  John  WardlaVs  writing  on  the  surface ;  but 
go  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  all  Arthur  Wardlaw. 
The  looped  o,  the  small  r,  the  1  dropping  below 
tlie  d,  the  open  a,  are  all  Arthur  Wardlaw's.  The 
open  loop  of  the  final  w  is'a  still  bolder  deviation 
into  A  W.'s  own  hand.  The  final  flourish  is  a  curi- 
ous mistake.  It  is  executed  with  skill  and  freedom ; 
but  the  writer  has  nuuie  the  lower  line  the  thick 
one.     Yet  John  Wardlaw  never  does  this. 

How  was  the  deviation  caused?  Examine  the 
final  flourish  in  Arthur  Wardlaw*8  signature.  It 
contains  one  stroke  only,  but  then  that  stroke  is  a 
thick  one.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  prolong  his 
own  stroke  and  bring  it  round.  He  did  this  ex- 
tremely well,  but  missed  the  deeper  characteristic, 
—  the  thick  upper  stroke.  This  is  proof  of  a  high 
character:  and  altogether  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
testify  upon  oath  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  who  signs  himself  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
ia  the  person  who  forged  the  promissory  note. 

To  these  twelve  proo&  one  more  was  now  added. 
Arthur  Wardlaw  rose,  and,  with  his  knees  knock- 
ing together,  said,  **  Don*t  arrest  him,  Burt ;  let 
him  go." 

"  Don't  let  him  go,"  cried  old  Penfold.  "  A  vil- 
lain I  I  have  got  the  number  of  the  notes  from 
Benson.  I  can  prove  he  bribed  this  poor  man  to 
destroy  the  ship.  Don't  let  him  go.  He  has  ruined 
my  poor  boy.!* 

At  this  Arthur  Wardlaw  began  to  shriek  for 
mercy.  "  O  Mr.  Penfold,"  said  he,  **  you  are  a 
father,  and  hate  me.  But  think  of  my  father.  1 11 
say  anything,  do  anything.  I  '11  clear  Kobert  Penfold 
at  my  own  expense.  I  have  lost  her.  She  loathes 
me  now.  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  leave  the 
country ! "  He  cringed  and  crawled  so  that  he  dis- 
armed anger,  and  substitute<l  contempt. 

"  Ay,"  said  Burt.  »  He  don't  hit  like  you,  Mr. 
Penfold ;  this  is  a  chap  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
Newgate  long  ago.  But  take  mv  advice;  make 
him  clear  you  on  paper,  and  then  let  him  go.  I  '11 
go  down  stairs  awhilei  I  must  n't  take  part  in  com- 
pounding a  felony." 

''  0  yes,  Robert,"  said  Helen,  «<  for  his  father's 
sake," 

"  Very  well,"  said  Robert    "  Now  then,  reptile, 
take  the  pen,  and  write  in  your  own  hand,  if  you  can." 
He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  to  dictation  :  — 
^  1,  Arthur  Wardlaw,  confess  that  I  foiled  the 

fromissory.  note  for  £  2,000,  and  sent  it  to  Robert 
^onfoid,  and  that  £  1,400  of  it  was  to  be  for  my  own 
use,  and  to  P^y  lOJ^  Oxford  debts.  And  I  confess 
that  I  bribea  Wyhe  to  scuttle  the  ship  Proserpine 
in  order  to  cheat  the  underwriters." 

Penfold  then  turned  to  Wylie,  and  asked  him  the 
true  motive  of  this  firaud. 

*^  Why,  the  gold  was  ^aboard  the  Shannon,"  said 
Wylie;  "  I  played  hanky  panky  with  the  metals  in 
White's  store." 

"  Put  that  down,"  said  Penfold.    "  Now  go  on." 

^'Make  a  clean  breast,"  said  Wylie.  "I  have. 
Say  as  how  you  eooked  the  Ihroserpine's  log,  and 
forged  Hiram  Hudson's  writing." 


'  **  And  the  newspaper  extracts  you  sent  me,"  said 
Helen,  "  and  the  letters  firom  Mr.  Hand." 

AHhur  groaned.    *"  Must  I  tell  all  that  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Every  word,  or  be  indicted,"  said  Robert  Pen- 
fold,  sternly. 

He  wrote  it  all  down,  and  then  sat  staring  stu- 
pidly. And  the  next  thing  was,  he  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  They  sprinkled 
water  over  him,  and  Burt  conveyed  him  home  in 
a  cab,  advising  him  to  leave  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  promising  him  not  to  exasperate  those  he 
had  wronsed  so  deeply,  but  rather  to  moderate  them, 
if  required.    Then  he  gave  Burt  fifty  guineas. 

Robert  Penfold,  at  Helen's  reauest,  went  with 
her  to  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  with  the  proofs  ^f  Ar- 
thur's guilt  and  Robert's  innocence ;  and  he  under- 
took that  the  matter  should  go  in  proper  form  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  somehow,  it  trans- 
pired that  the  Iroeerpine  had  been  scuttled,  and 
several  of  the  •  underwriters  wrote  to  the  Wardlaws 
to  threaten  proceedings.  Wardlaw  senior  returned 
but  one  answer  to  these  gentlemen :  **  Bring  your 
proofs  to  me  at  my  place  of  business  next  Monday 
at  twelve,  and  let  me  judge  the  case,  before  you  go 
ebewhere." 

''  That  is  high  and  mighty,"  said  one  or  two ;  but 
they  conferred,  and  agreed  to  these  terms,  so  high 
stood  the  old  merchant's  name.  .  ) 

They  came;  they  were  received  with^ stiff  cour- 
tesy. The  deposition  of  Cooper  and  Welch  was 
produced,  and  Wylie,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by 
Nancy,  told  the  truth,  and  laid  his  two  thousand 
pounds  intact  down  on  the  table.  ^  Now  that  pB  off 
my  stomach,"  said  he,  "  and  I  'm  a  man  again." 

"  Ay,  and  I  '11  marry  you  next  week,"  said  Nancy. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  old  Wardlaw,  ♦'my 
course  seems  very  clear.  I  will  undo  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  return  you  your  money  less  the  premiums, 
but  plus  five  per  cent  interest"  And  this  he  did 
on  the  spot,  for  the  firm  was  richer  tl^n  ever. 

When  the^  were  gone,  Robert  Penfold  came  in, 
and  said,  ♦'  I  hear,  sir,  you  devote  this  day  to  repair- 
ing the  wrongs  done  by  your  firm ;  What  can  you 
do  for  me  ?  "  He  laid  a  copy  of  Arthur's  confession 
before  him. 

The  old  man  winced  a  moment  where  he  sat,  and 
the  iron  passed  through  his  soul.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  speak.  At  last  he  said,.  **  This 
wrong  is  irreparable,  I  fear." 

Robert  said  nothing.  Sore  as  his  own  heart  wa«, 
he  was  not  the  one  to  strike  a  grand  old  man,  strug- 
gling so  bravely  against  dishonor. 

Wardlaw  senior  touched  his  hand-bell. 

"  Request  Mr.  Penfold  to  step  this  way." 

Michael  Penfold  came. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  merchant,  **  the  hooM 
of  Wardlaw  exists  no  more.  It  was  built  on  honea- 
ty,  and  cannot  survive  a  fraud.  Wardlaw  and  Son 
were  partners  at  will.  I  had  decided  to  dissolve 
that  partnership,  wind  up  the  accounts,  and  put  up 
the  shutters.  6ut  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  value  the 
effects,  and  hand  the  business  over  to  Penfold  and 
Son  on  easy  ^rms.  Robert  Penfold  has  been  ao 
cused  of  foiging  John  WardlaVs  name ;  to  prove 
this  was  a  odumny,  I  put  Penfold  over  my  dooz 
instead  of  Wardlaw.  The  city  of  London  will  un- 
derstand that,  gentlemen,  believe  me." 

**  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Robert,  "  you  are  a  just, 
a  noble  —  "    He  could  say  no  more. 

**  Ah,  sir,"  said  Michael,  ^  if  the  young  gentle 
man  had  only  been  like  you !  " 

**  Mention  his  name  no  more  to  me.  His  crimt 
and  his  punishment  have  killed  me." 
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««0,"  taid  Bobert,  haMj,  *<he  ihall  not  be 
ponished,  for  your  sake.** 

**  Not  be  punished  ?  It  is  not  iu  ^our  hands  to 
decide.    God  has  punished  him.    He  is  insane." 

"« Good  Heavens  r 

**  Quite  mad ;  —  quite  mad.  Gentlemen,  I  can  no 
longer  support  this  interview.  Send  me  your  so- 
licitor's address;  the  deeds  shall  be  prepared.  I 
wish  the  new  firm  success.  Probity  is  the  road 
to  it.     Good  day." 

He  wound  up  the  affairs,  had  his  name  and  Ar- 
thur's painted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  directed 
the  painters  to  paint  the  Penfolds'  in  at  theirs  ;  went 
home  to  Elm  Trees,  and  died  in  three  days.  He 
died  lamented  and  honored,  and  Robert  Penfbld 
was  much  affected.  He  got  it  into  his  head  that  he 
had  killed  him  with  Arthur's  confession,  putting  it 
before  him  so  suddenly.  "  I  have  forgotten  who  said 
'  Vengeance  is  mine,' "  said  Robert  Penfold. 

The  merchant  priest  left  the  office  to  be  conducted 
by  his  father ;  he  used  the  credit  of  the  new  firm  to 
purchase  a  living  in  the  Yale  of  Kent ;  and  thither 
ne  retired,  gratefUl  to  Providence,  but  not  easy  in 
his  conscience.  He  now  accused  himself  of  having 
often  distrusted  Grod,  and  seen  his  fellow-creatures 
in  too  dark  a  light  He  turned  towards  religion 
and  the  care  of  souls. 

Past  suffering  enlightens  a  man,  and  makes  him 
tender ;  and  people  soon  began  to  walk  and  drive 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  new  vicar.  He 
had  a  lake  with  a  peninsula,  the  shape  of  which  he 
altered,  at  a  great  expense,  as  soon  as  he  came 
there.  He  wrote  to  Helen  every  day,  and  she  to 
him.  Neither  could  do  anything  con  amore  till  the 
post  came  in. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  preaching  with  great 
unction,  he  saw  a  long  puritanical  face  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  droll  expression  of  amazement  and 
half  irony.  The  stranger  called  on  him,  and  began 
at  once,  *^  Wal,  parson,  yon  are  a  buster,  you  air. 
You  ginn  it  us  hot, — you  did.  I  'm  darned  if  I  ain't 
kinder  ashamed  to  talk  of  this  world's  goods  to  a  saint 
upon  airth  like  you.  But  I  never  knowed  a  parson 
yet  as  couldn't  collar  the  dollars." 

After  this  preamble  he  announced  that  he  had 
got  a  lease  of  the  island  from  Chili,  dug  a  lot  of 
silver  plate  out  of  the  galleon,  sold  ten  tons  of  choice 
coral,  and  a  ship-load  of  cassia  and  cocoa-nuts. 
He  had  then  disposed  of  his  lease  to  a  Californian 
Company  for  a  large  sum.  And  his  partner's  share 
of  net  profits  came  to  17,247Z.  13.9.  B^d.,  which  sum 
he  had  paid  to  Michael,  for  Robert,  Penfold  in 
drafts  on  Baring,  at  thirty  days  after  sight. 

Robert  shook  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  sincerely 
for  his  ability  and  probitv.  He  stayed  that  night  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  by  that  means  fell  in  with  an- 
other acquaintance.  General  Rolleston  and  his 
daughter  drove  down  to  see  the  Parsonage.  Helen 
wanted  to  surprise  Robert ;  and,  as  often  happens, 
she  surprised  herself  She  made  him  show  her 
everything ;  and  so  he  took  her  on  to  his  peninsula. 
Lo  !  the  edges  of  it  had  been  cut  and  altered,  so  that 
it  presented  a  miniature  copy  of  Godsend  Island. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  this,  Helen  turned  round  with 
a  sudden  crv  of  love,  "O  Robert!"  and  the  lovers 
were  in  eaoh  other's  arms. 

**  What  could  any  other  man  ever  be  to  me  ?  " 

"And  what  could  any  other  woman  ever  be  to  me  ?" 

They  knew  that  before.  But  this  miniature  is- 
land made  them  speak  out  and  say  it.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed  before  she  left. 


Her  Majesty  pardoned  tliii  sebbiar,  hen,  lal 
worthy,  the  crime  he  had  neTer  oommitted. 

Nancy  Rouse  took  the  penifeeot  Wylie  witlbmA^ 
£  2,000.     But  old  Penfold,   who  knew  the  w{  " 
story,  lent  the  money  at  three  per  cent;  so 
Wylies  pay  a  groandrent  of  £60  a  year  Sv 
property  which,  oy  Mrs.  Wy lie's  indositiy  and,' 
ment,  is  worth  at  least  £  400.     She  pays  tfais 
cheerftiUy,  and  appeab  to  Joe  whether  tliat  is 
better  than  the  other  way. 

»Why,  Joe,"  says  she,  **to  a  woman  like 
that 's  afoot  all  day,  't  is  worth  sixty  ponnds  a  7 
to  be  a  good  sleeper ;  and  I  should  n*t  be  that  r 
had  wronged  my  neijghbor.'' 

Arthur  Wardlaw  is  in  a  private  fanatic 
and  is  taken  ^at  care  of.  la  his  lacid  ini 
he  suffers  horrible  distress  of  minJ ;  bat,  though  ■ 
to  see,  these  agop^es  ftimish  the  one  hope  fd^ 
ultimate  recovery.  When  not  troubled  by  t^ 
returns  of  reason,  he  is  contented  enough.  Bi 
favorite  employment  is  to  eet  Mr.  UndercUff^  &* 
similes,  and  to  write  love-Ietteis  to  Helen  Bdk^ 
ton  which  are  duly  deposited  in  the  potUoGte  f 
the  eMablishmenL  These  letters  are  in  the  laat 
writing  of  Charles  L,  FaoU,  Ltxrd  Bacon,  Aiezasde 
Pope,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Nelson,  Lord  ShaAesbsr^ 
Addison,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  so  (s 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  Greek  e  never  appeal*  s 
any  of  them.  They  are  admirably  like,  thoti^  ^ 
course,  the  matter  is  not  alwajrs  equally  oonasssBi 
with  the  characters  of  those  personages. 

Helen  Rolleston  married  Bobert  PenfokL  Os 
the  wedding-day,  the  presents  were  laid  oiit,aBd 
amongst  them  there  was  a  silver-box  eDoatui 
with  coraL  Female  curiositv  demanded  that  tlis 
box  should  be  opened.  Helen  objected,  but  kr 
bridesmaids  rebelled;  the  whole  company  «ded 
with  them,  and  Robert  smiled  a  careless  sshbL 
A  blacksmith  and  carpenter  were  both  enlisted, 
and  with  infinite  difiicmty  the  poor  box  was  riv«* 
open. 

Inside  was  another  box,  locked^  but  with  no  k^- 
That  was  opened  with  comparative  ease,  and  tbtf 
handed  to  the  bride.  It  contained  nothing  b^ 
Papal  indulgences  and  rough  stones,  and  fiurthros^ 
were  opened  in  some  disappointment. 

A  lady,  however,  of  more  experience,  examad 
the  contents,  and  said,  that,  in  her  opinion,  sisBf 
of  them  were  uncut  gems  of  great  price ;  there  «&< 
certainly  a  quantity  of  jaspers  and  bloodstones,  ssi 
others  of  no  value  at  alL  "  But  look  at  these  ti« 
pearl-shaped  diamonda,**  said  she;  ^  why,  they  aiei 
little  fortune!  and,  Ohl"  The  stone  that  strmi 
this  fair  creature  dumb  was  a  rough  ruby  as  biig  if 
a  blackbird's  egg,  and  of  amazing  depth  and  &t 
*'No  lady  in  England,"  said  she,  *'has  a  raby  to 
compare  with  this." 

The  information  proved  correct.  The  box  hf 
uished  Helen  with  diamonds  and  emeralds  of  zit^ 
thickness  and  quality.  But  the  huge  ruby  puce^ 
her  on  a  level  with  sovereigns.  She  wears  it  no* 
and  then  in  London,  but  not  often.  It  attracts  too 
much  attention,  blazing  on  her  fair  forehead  like  1 
star,  and  eclipses  everything. 

VVell,  what  her  ruby  is  amongst  stones  she  is  amon^ 
wives.  And  he  is  worthy  of  her.  Through  mnei 
injustice,  suffering,  danger,  and  trouble,  they  have 
passed  to  health,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  thateih 
tire  union  of  two  noole  hearts,  in  loyal  friendtbai 
and  wedded  love,  which  is  the  truest  bliss  this  esr« 
affords. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

KOOMUORT. 

low  ironderAiUy  similar  are  all  children  to  one 
>ther  when  asleep!  The  same  rounded,  half' 
med  features,  the  same  gently  closed  eyelids,  the 
ae  aligifatly  parted  moa&,  are  common  alike  to 
^b  and  low,  to  good  and  had,  before  pasrion  or 
cication  has  begun  to  draw  those  harder  and  more 
cided  lines  which  sleep  cannot  obliterate,  and 
lich  only  pass  away  when  once  the  first  calm  look 
death  is  gone,  and  dnst  returns  to  dust.  No  such 
tea  mar  or  alter  the  face  of  a  sleeping  childj  or 
ire  a  clew  to  the  daily  history  of  the  soul  witliin. 
x>k  £rom  young  Seymour  the  lord  to  young  Dick- 
n  the  shephenl-boy.  Look  at  ^e  mendacious 
id  fierce-tempered  Johnny,  destined  to  break  your 
tart  and  ruin  you,  lyine  with  his  arm  round  the 
)ck  of  his  gentle,  high-souled  brother  Georgy, 
hey  are  all  very  nearly  alike. 
But  awake  them ;  see  how  the  soul,  still  off  its  ^ard, 
strays  the  truth  in  eye,  in  mouth,  nay,  even  m  ges- 
ire.  Well  was  the  wise  Mrs.  Chishoun  accustomed 
>  say  that  the  time  to  judge  of  a  girl's  character 
tis  when  she  was  first  awake.  Cannot  we  conceive 
f  these  four  ideal  children,  that  they  would  betray 
>methinff  to  a  close  observer  as  their  consciousness 
r  the  reu  world  returned  to  them  ?  Would  not  the 
ttle  nobleman  have  a  calm  look  upon  his  face,  — 
,'look  careless,  because,  he  had  never  known  care  ? 
roold  not  some  signs  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
how  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  shepherd-boy, 
vhen  he  first  found  that  the  pleasant  dreams  of 
he  cake  and  of  the  fine  new  clothes  were  unreal, 
!>ut  that  the  bleak,  Inld  morning,  the  hard,  cold 
boot  to  be  thrust  on  stockingless  feet,  and  the 
^r,  dry  bread,  were  most  unmistakably  real; 
irhile  Johnny  will  wake  with  a  scowl,  and  Georgy 
with  a  smile. 

'  There  lay  a  boy  once  in  a  very  poor  little  bed, 
elose  ander  the  thatch  of  a  very  poor  little  cottage, 
fiist  asleep  and  dreaming.  At  a  certain  time  ne 
moved  slightly ;  in  perhaps  less  than  a  second  more 
he  had  raisea  himself  in  his  bed,  and  sat  there  per- 
fectly still,  perfectly  silent,  lookin?  and  listening 
with  the  intenseness  of  a  beautinil,  bright-eyed 
fox. 

That  is  to  say,  that  intense,  keen,  vivid  curiosity 
was  the  first,  instantaneous  expression  which  fixed 
itself  on  his  face  at  the  very  moment  of  his  waking. 
In  a  Tery  few  moments  more  those  very  facile  fea- 
tares  were  expressive  of  intelligence  and  satisfhction 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  minute  had  not  gone  by 
when,  witii  all  the  subtle  dexterity,  the  silence,  and 
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the  rapid,  snake-like  motion  of  that  most  beantifiil 
animal  to  which  we  have  before  compared  him,  he 
had  slid  firom  his  bed  and  stood  beifore  the  door  of 
his  room,  with  haif-opened  hands,  bent  head,  and 
sliehtly  parted  lips,  listeninff  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  bntve  little  heart  and /his  keen  brain. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  open  his  crazy  old 
door;  the  great  hole,  into  which  you  had  to  thrust 
your  finger  when  you  raise  the  latch,  was  quite  big 
enough  for  him  not  only  to  hear,  but  also  to  see, 
everting  which  went  on  below. 

His  moUier  stood  below  at  the  finont  door  of  the 
cottage,  in  the  moonlight,  talking  with  a  man  he 
knew  w^,  -*  Somes,  the  head-keepei'.  It  could  not 
be  veiy  late,  for  she  had  not  been  up  stairs ;  nor 
very  earlpr,  for  he  conld  hear  his  fiither  hurriedly 
dressing  m  the  room  where  he  slept, — a  room  op- 
posite his  mother's ;  and  almost  immediately  he  went 
aown  and  jmned  the  keeper,  and  the  two  men 
passed  away  into  the  forest,  leaving  the  woman  still 
standing  at  the  door. 

Our  Ustener  dressed  himself  with  all  the  rapidity 
posable,  for  he  knew  that  the  moment  had  come  for 
realizinff  one  of  the  great  wishes  of  his  short  life. 
Hb  mother  still  stood  m  the  doorway,  and  she  would 
certainly  prevent  his  going  out,  while,  if  he  waited 
till  she  came  up  stairs  again,  he  might  lose  his  fa- 
ther's tracks.  The  bavin-pile  was  close  under  his 
window;  he  opened  the  window,  and,  dropping  on 
the  fagots,  clambered  down,  and,  listening  for  one 
instant,  with  his  head  near  the  ground,  he  sped 
away  alter  the  fidnt  rustling  footsteps  of  his  fatner 
and  the  keeper. 

He  knew  what  had  haf^ned  well  enough.  The 
poachers  from  Newley  were  in  the  wood  again,  and 
their  good  friend,  the  head-keeper,  had  aroused  his 
fatiier  to  assist  him.  The  poachers  were  a  very  de- 
termined gang,  with  a  most  expensive  set  of  nets, 
which  some  said  had  cost  fifty  pounds,  and  would 
itiost  certainly  fight.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  keepers,  and  some  of  the  hinds  were 
exasperated  beyond  measure  against  this  very  gang. 
The  coverts  were  poor  and  bare,  and  the  pheasants, 
every  one  of  them,  cost  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  by 
the  time  they  were  killed.  Eighteen  months  mfore 
a  keeper  had  been  shot  dead.  The  previous  No- 
vember a  young  watcher  had  been  kicked  about  the 
head  until  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  lifelong  im- 
becility, varied  by  occasional  epileptic  fits  of  the 
most  terrible  character,  for  trymg  to  follow  and 
identify  some  men  who  were  killing  pheasants ;  and 
now  the  same  lot  had  paid  them  another  visit,  and 
were  netting  rabbits.  There  was  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  grand,  final  fight  on  this  very  night.    On 
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one  ride  the  hall  party,  composed  of  gentlemen,  »cp- 
Tants,  and  laborers,  armed  only  with  sticks ;  on  the 
other,  a  desperate  ^ang  of  ruffians  from  the  low 
waterside  streets  of  Newley.*  James  was  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  see  this  battle,  and  his  plan 
was  to  overtake  his  father,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
be  sent  back. 

The  beech  forest  was  blazing  in  the  dory  of  the 
August  moon.  The  ground,  golden  all  the  year 
round,  by  daylight,  with  fallen  leaves,  waa  now  a 
carpet  of  black  purple  velvet,  with  an  irregular  pat- 
tern of  gleaming  white  satin,  wherever  the  moon- 
beams fell  through  to  the  earth.  The  overarching 
boughs  had  lost  the  rich,  warm  color  which  they 
showed  in  the  sunlight,  and  were  a  mere  undefined 
canopy  of  green  and  silver.  The  wood  was  as  clear 
of  undergrowth  as  a  Canadian  forest,  and  as  level  as 
a  lawn  ;  so  it  was  easy  enough  for  the  boy  to  keep 
tight  of  the  party  he  was  pursuing,  and  yet  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance. 

For  on  second  thoughts  he  did  not  care  to  join 
them  too  quickly.  There  were  three  or  four  gentle- 
men among  them,  and  James  was  afraid  of  gentle- 
men, lie  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  disliked  them,  and  would  probably  have 
pleaded  that  he  had  seen  so  little  of  them ;  but  one 
thing  was  certain, —  he  would  sooner  have  their 
room  than  their  company ;  and  so  he  shuffled  alon^ 
with  half-laced  boots,  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  avoid 
anv  great  chance  of  detection. 

^here  were  eight  of  the  party  before  lum,  holding 
steadily  and  silently  through  the  wood  in  a  line,  and 
he  knew  some  of  them,  llead-keeper  Somes  was  a 
fine  man,  who  stepped  along  from  light  to  shade  with 
wonderful  elasticity  and  determination.  His  father 
came  next  to  the  head-keeper,  and  his  fether  was  a 
finer  man  still,  broader  over  the  shoulders,  and  an 
inch  taller;  but  his  father  did  not  walk  with  the 
elasticity  and  g^e  of  the  gamekeeper :  forty  years, 
in  heavy  boots,  among  sticky  clay  fallows,  had  taken 
the  elasticity  out  of  Au  le^,and  they  seemed  to  drag 
somewhat ;  nevertheless  that  dearly-loved  figure  was 
a  very  majestic  one,  or  seemed  so  until  the  slinking 
little  man  noticed  the  next  one. 

The  next  one,  the  one  who  walked  beside  his 
father,  was  one  of  those  dreaded  gentlemen.  A  man 
(as  he  got  to  know  afterwards)  in  evening  dress,  but 
bareheaded,  so  that  the  boy  could  see  the  moonlight 
gleaming  on  the  short,  well-tended  curls,  which  clus- 
tered on  a  head  like  a  prize-fighters.  This  man  was 
half  a  head  taller  than  his  father,  and  the  biggest 
and  broadest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  not 
this  fact  that  attracted  him  so  much;  it  was  the 
man's  gait,  so  springy,  so  rapid,  so  reckless,  and  yet 
so  powerful.  lie  carried  no  stick,  and  yet  seemed 
to  be  the  most  eager  for  the  fray,  for  he  was  always 
outwalking  the  others  by  a  little,  and  then  with  an 
impatient  look  right  and  lefl  coming  back  into  the 
line  again.  James  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
gentleman  before,  and  at  once  set  it  down  with  him- 
self that  he  must  be  Lord  Brumby,  lord-lieutenant 


•  ProfessUmal  poachers  are  mainly  town's-folks  ;  and 
not  generally,  if  you  look  merely  at  their  rental,  of  the 
lowest  ( ! )  class.  'There  are  a  good  'sprinkling  of  ten,  and 
even  twenty  pounders,  among  them.  1  knew  one  well,  the 
rent  for  whose  premises  could  not  have  been  less  than  fif- 
tv,  and  was  prooablv  sixty  pounds.  He  was  not,  I  believe, 
the  head  of  the  profession,  out  was  well  known  in  it.  He 
was  fond  of  politics,  fonder  still  of  electioneering,  a  stanch 
and  sound  Whig.  I  remember  well  his  driving  the  **  buff  " 
drag,  to  and  from  the  hustings  in  either  '44  or  *46.  If  I 
were  to  mention  his  trade,  hundreds  would  recogoiae  him 
at  once. 


of  that  county,  ulUmate  master  of  all  sods  aadbi 
ies  in  those  parts,  of  whom  he  had  dlmlT  Ws 
Not  very  long  afterwards  he  saw  mj  Lord  Bna 
on  a  state  occasion  (which  happened'  aba  to  be  i 
ketrday)  in  his  lieutenant's  untfbnn.  It  ^ 
man  at  all.  The  knrd-lieutenanfc  was  a  littk| 
man  of  seventy,  with  a  Cstce  like  a  fish,  bnt  i 
Once  afterwards  James  saw  a  fish  like  Lovd  ] 
by,  and  asked  the  name  of  it ;  it  was  a  red  { 
they  told  him.  Possibly  it  was  better  £or  t 
ticular  county  tliat  kind  old  Lord  Bnzmby  sal 
lieutenant  of  it,  and  not  that  reckless,  hnriing? 
Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  whom  the  boj  was  i 

The  gentleman  will  fight  for  what 

much ;  and  the  keeper  feels  a  natural  i 

wards  a  man  who  he  knows  will  kick  or  ba:S 
senseless  on  the  first  opportunity;  and  the  J 
though  in  some  cases  not  gailtleas  himselilii<| 
disposed  towards  the  .^ntlemao,  whooe  vifi  t  I 
ways  doing  him  small  kmdnesses,  and  has  do^I 
thv  with  the  town  ruffian.  The  whole  party  3  | 
side  of  the  law  are  perfectly  ready  for  a  fight  fl 
other  side  also  are  far  from  unwilling ;  they  'ifj 
firearms  mostly,  which  gives  them  the  co^n^  j 
gunpowder;  they  are  not  eaaly  recognized:: 
come  of  a  ruffianly  breed  who  love  fightii^:  aJ 
moreover,  their  nets  are  worth  fightinglor.  Ii  't*  J 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  determiB£>' 
of  these  encounters,  if  one  did  not  remember  '^'i 
things.  i 

Such  a  battle  royal  was  coming  off*  immedisrdLi 
as  James  well  knew,  and  in  adl  prt)habi]iTy^' 
would  be  shed.  Hie  party  walked  as  sksdr  m 
possible,  and  he  could  see  that  they  were  coak^^ 
a  break  in  the  wood,  to  a  little  open  piece  of  aw 
meadow,  walled  round  on  all  sides  by  the  m- 
There  he  guessed  the  poachers  would  be  at  vai* 
and  he  was  right 

It  came  all  in  a  moment  The  challenge  ci* 
fix)m  the  poachers.  "  Hold  off,  or,*  &c^,  &e.  k* 
answered  by  Tom  Silcote,  who  stepped  out  isv^ 
open,  and  said  loudly,  but  quietly  enough,  ^C« 

five  us  this  net  here.  Yon  all  know  me.  Ginv 
old  of  it    I  must  have  it" 

The  poachers,  who  had  run  together,  seeoxc* 
if  they  did  know  him.  They  seemed  to  hesat 
and  to  be  inclined  for  falling  back,  when  the  ti2i^ 
of  them  all  ran  suddenly  rorwvd  weaponksi'^ 
alone,  sprang  on  Thomas  Silcote,  and  cned,  *'l^ 
you  ?  I  know  yoo,  and  I  Tl  have  your  false  ha^ 
blood  this  night." 

The  instant  the  two  champions  closed,  the  ^ 
became  general.  James  saw  that  the  fight  \xf^ 
Mr.  Silcote  and  the  tall  poacher,  whom  he  hf 
perfectly  well  (the  keeper  of  a  beer-house,  ^ 
Black  Bull,  in  Water  Street,  Newley),  was  beck- 
ing a  terrible  wrestle.  He  minded  that  no  aa^ 
but  ran  close  in,  to  be  near  his  father. 

Two  of  the  poachers  had  singled  him  ont,  0' 
were  attacking  him.  His  father  fought  stroBf? 
and  well,  but  very  clumsily-  ^Vhcnever  he  i*" 
a^ed  to  hit  either  of  his  assailants  with  his  stick,  <^ 
blow  seemed  to  tell,  but  he  only  cot  a  blow  io  oi* 
in  a  way.  In  a  very  few  minutes  ne  found  onlvfl' 
enemy  before  him,  and  he,  getting  maddened,  iv^ 
in  and  cut  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  stick,  t^ 
at  the  same  moment,  was  felled  with  a  Mow  fitic 
behind,  ^ven  by  the  other  ruffian,  who  had  pa0e>^ 
behind  him. 

James  saw  his  father  go  hurtling  heavily  okTi 
and  the  man  who  had  knocked  him  downmaksf 
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towards  him.  James  ran  too.  The  poacher  had 
^t  his  heavy  iron-sho^d  boot  nused  to  kick  the  de- 
fencelet  man  behind  the  ear,  when  his  legs  were 
seized  by  some  one  to  him  invisible,  and  he  was 
thrown  forcibly  on  his  back,  and,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was,  he  felt  two  tiny,  but  vigorous,  little 
fists  Inside  his  collar,  and  found  that  he  was  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  tight  clutches  of  a  little  b^', 
rtmning  a  very  fair  chance  of  l>eing  throttled  and 
captured. 

rhcy  must  have  struggled  together  for  minutes, 
these  two ;  the  man  cursing  and  threatening,  the 
boy  only  ejaculating  at  intervals, "  I  '11  hold  *ee,  John 
Reveson,  1  *11  hold  'ee!"  for  the  man  had  time"  to 
find  that  his  comrades  were  beaten  and  in  full  retreat, 
bofore  he,  not  being  an  absolute  fiend,  resorted  to 
the  last  expedient  for  freeing  himself.  He  had  spared 
the  boy  hitherto, — he  had  boys  of  his  own  ;  but  the 
gentlemen  were  winning;  murder  might  have  been 
done  by  one  of  his  own  party,  whicu  would  make 
him  an  accomplice;  and  the  boy  had  recognized 
bim,  and  let  him  know  it.  There  was  only  one 
way :  he  must  escape,  and  the  boy  must  be  leil  in 
such  a  state  that  his  evidence  was  worthless.  He 
used  his  fists  at  last,  and  beat  the  boy  about  the 
head  till  he  was  insensible ;  then  he  rose  and  sped 
away. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  poor  James  came  to 
himself,  but  he  was  very  much  hurt,  and  very  giddy, 
and  sick.  The  poachers  were  gone,  he  found  out 
afterwards,  the  nets  taken,  and  many  of  them  (who 
got  their  deserts)  identified.  He  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  head  gamekeeper,  who  was  washing  his  head, 
with  a  wet  handkerchief.  The  others,  witn  the  ex- 
ception of  his  father,  all  stood  round  him,  and  the 
first  person  he  reco^ized  was  the  gigantic  Tom  Sil- 
cote,  his  white  tie,  looking  down  on  mm.  He,  too, 
was  the  first  who  spoke. 

**  This  is  a  fine  fellow  I  this  is  a  deuced  fine  boy ! 
How  did  he  get  bred  in  these  parts  ?  Ho  has  got 
the  pluck  of  a  London  street  boy." 

Tne  poacher's  fists  had  knocked  a  great  deal  out 
of  James's  head,  possibly,  but  not  the  idea  that  Tom 
Silcote  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  So  he 
asked,  faintly,  — 

"  Please,  my  lord,  how 's  father  ?  " 

"  Father  *s  seriously  hurt,  if  that  is  your  father. 
Now  tell  me,  my  man,  the  name  of  the  fellow  you 

fot  down  just  now.  You  know  him,  you  know,  for 
heard  you  speaking  to  him." 

"  I  won't,  my  lord." 

"  But  you  ought  to.** 

"  I  won't  tell  on  him  or  no  man,  my  lord,  not  for 
any  man.  When  I  gets  as  big  as  father  I  '11  give  he 
cause  for  to  know  it.  But  I  won't  tell,  not  on  no 
man." 

"  I  like  this,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  There  is  a  spice 
of  the  devil  here.    Whose  boy  is  this  ?  " 

"  James  Sugden's,"  said  the  immovable  keeper. 

<*  Give  me  the  boy  "  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  I  will 
carry  him  to  the  halL  See  Sugden  home  and  send 
for  the  doctor." 

*^  The  boy  is  as  near  his  own  home  as  he  is  to  the 
hall,  Master  Thomas,"  said  the  keeper.  "  He  is 
more  used  to  it ;  and  his  mother  will  fret.  These 
brats  like  the  home  where  they  have  been  bred 
best." 

"  Give  me  the  boy,  now,  and  no  more  of  your 
jaw.  I  am  ^ing  to  take  the  boy  home  with  me. 
Go  and  tell  his  mother  who  has  got  him,  and  where 
he  is  gone.  Good  night  alL  Thanks  for  your 
p}uck.'^ 


CHAPTER  II. 
FiRBUoirr. 

James  was  transferred  from  the  arms  of  tlje  head- 
keeper  to  those  of  his  friend  the  lord-lieutonant,  and 
found  himself  being  carried  rapidly  on  through  the 
beech  forest  —  every  tree  of^  which  he  knew  — 
towards  the  hall.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  alone  with 
this  greiit  gentleman;  for,  although  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  a  country-bred 
footman,  and  page,  these  gcSd  gentlemen  kept  be- 
hind, noisily  recounting  their  deeds  of  valor,  which, 
to  do  them  justice,  \fere  anything  but  inconsider- 
able. 

James  would  have  lain  much  more  comfortable  if 
he  could  have  kept  his  bitterly  aching  head  on  the 
lord-lieutenant's  shoulder.  But  that  gentleman  kept 
raising  it  so  that  he  could  look  at  his  face,  which  he 
did  with  great  curiosity  and  amusement.  At  last 
he  said,  — 

"  You  are  a  quaint  little  rascal,  —  a  most  plucky 
little  dog.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Queer  Hall, 
do  you  near,  and  get  you  mended." 

He  said  this  so  good-naturedly  that  James  was 
encouraged  to  say,  — 

"  Please,  my  lord,  I  'd  sooner  go  and  see  after 
father."  "-v        ^ 

^ "  Yes,  but  you  ain't  ^oing,  don't  you  see,"  replied 
his  friend,  **  which  makes  an  the  difference." 

Soon  the  forest  opened  into  glades,  though  it  still 
loomed  dark  all  around.  Now  his  bearer  got  over 
some  iron  hurdles,  and  they  were  passing  through 
flower-beds,  and  then  Tom  Silcote  began  kicking  at 
a  door.  When  he  ceased,  James  became  aware  of 
more  animal  life  than  their  own ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  five  or  six  bloodhounds,  the  famous 
bloodhouncfc  of  Silcotes,  at  whose  baying,  far  heard 
through  the  forest,  the  woodland  children  gather- 
ing flowers  or  seeking  bird-nests  were  used  to  raise 
their  scared  eyes  and  run  homewards  towards  their 
mothers,  wailing, — the  more  heavy-footed  of  the 
firightened  little  trots  being  dragged  along  by  their 
braver  sisters,  —  all  their  precious  flowers  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  hurry  and  terror  of  their  flight. 
James  knew  that  these  dim,  wild,  beast-like  figures, 
which  were  crowding  silently  around  them,  were  the 
celebrated  and  terrible  hounds,  heard  of  by  all, 
seen  by  few,  the  keeping  of  which  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  darkest  fancies  in  the  Squire's  dark- 
ened mind.  James's  courage  utterly  gave  way ;  he 
clutched  Mr.  Silcote  round  the  neck,  and  did  what 
he  had  not  done  for  four  years  before,  —  cried  out 
for  his  mother. 

"  Quiet !  you  little  fool,"  said  his  friend.  "  If  you 
scream  out  like  that,  the  dogs  will  be  on  us,  and  /, 
can't  save  you.     Open  the  door  here,  you  asses." 

The  boy  was  quiet,  but  horribly  frightened.  He 
heard  one  of  the  party  in  the  rear  cry  out :  "  Look 
out  here !  I  'm  blowed  if  the  Squire  has  n't  let  the 
dogs  loose.  It 's  too  bad."  And  another :  **  Stand 
close  together  I  Mr.  Tom,  call  they  dogs  in !  D'  ye 
hear,  sir  ?  call  they  dogs  in ! " 

But  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  and  the  man  who 
carried  him  passed  into  a  large  and  dimly-lighted  hall 
with  the  terrible  dqgs  all  around  them,  and  the  door 
was  shut  behind.  Then  James  was  set  down  before 
a  great  wood-fire,  with  the  dc^  crowding  against 
him,  gazing  at  the  blaze  with  their  sleepy  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  those  of  them  who  were  nearest  to 
him  reaching  their  foolish,  beautiful  heads  up  and 
licking  his  face.  ^  He  shrunk  at  first,  but,  finding  they 
were  kind,  got  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  near- 


€tt  monster,  who  seemed  quite  contented.  The 
night  had  grown  chill,  and  be  had  ahnost  forgotten 
his  bruised  and  aching  head  in  the  sensation  or  cold ; 
io  he  enioyed  the  fire,  very  ttopidljr,  not  caring  who 
WW  in  the  room,  or  what  they  were  saving. 

The  firrt  piece  of  convenatioii  which  rrached  his 
inner  sense  was  this,  —  it  came  as  he  guessed,  and 
immediately  alierwards  knew,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
littltt  girl.  And  its  sound  was  like  the  ohiming  of 
ailver  bells. 

^'  These  dogs,  vou  understand,  are. reindeer." 

''  That  is  totally  impossible,"  said  another  voice, 
also  a  girl's,  nearly  as  pretty,  but  rery  decided.  *'  If 
tliey  are  reindeer,  we  shall  have  to  kill  them,  and 
drink  their  blood  as  an  antiscorbutic ;  and  you  are 
hardly  prepared  for  that." 

^  l^t  them  be  bean,"  said  a  boy's  voice  veiy  like 
the  seooud  girrs, — a  voice  he  liked  very  much. 

''  In  which  case,"  said  the  determined  girrs  voice, 
^  we  should  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defence,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  And  I  dislike  the  flesh  of  the 
Arctic  bear;  they  are  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  must 
drag  our  sledges.  And  their  harness  must  be  made 
with  hemp,  or  they  will  eat  it  Tou  are  very  stupid 
to-night,  keggy." 

*^  They  are  reindeer,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  i^rl  with 
the  silvery  voice;  "they  could  not  be  an^-thmg  ebe. 
We  have  so  much  pemmican  and  thii^gs  in  store 
that  we  don't  want  tbemi  but  make  them  draw  our 


!^one  of  the  searching  party  did  that,"  said  the 
strong  girl's  voice ;  "  they  used  dogk  These  dogs 
are  too  big,  certainly,^  and,  besidesi  I  am  afraid  of 
them.    But  they  must  be  dim," 

"  If  they  are  not  reindeer  I  shall  not  play,"  said 
she  of  the  clear  voice.  "  I  am  not  going  to  winter 
at  Beechey  Island,  unless  they  are  reindeer.  The 
snow-hut  belongs  to  me ;  I  stole  the  hearth-rugs  and 
shawls  and  things  to  make  it  Law  1  look  at  that 
boy  before  the  ore.  My  dear,  this  is  an  Esquimaux 
from  off  the  ice  in  Boss's  Straits,  and  he  brings  us 
intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  Back's  Fish 
Biver/' 

**It's  only  a  common  boy  come  in  from  tlie 
poaching  expedition,"  said  the  stronger  voice^ "  and 
a  very  dirty  one  too." 

Tlus  was  not  quite  so  true  as  the  remarks  gener- 
ally made  by  this  very  downright  young  lady. 
James  was  not  dirty,  though  rather  battered. 

"  My  love,  it 's  an  Esquunaux.  He  is  a  very  stu- 
pid boy ;  he  ought  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach  on 
the  ice  and  blow  like  a  seal  to  attract  our  attention, 
instead  of  gazing  at  the  fire.  Beggy,  you  must  be 
Petersen  the  interpreter.  Let  us  trade  with  that 
boy.  *  Kaauuik  toomee !  Kamirik  toomee  I '  inter- 
pret for  us,  Petersen ;  hold  up  a  needle." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THREB   OP   THE    FAMILT. 

Thus  adjured,  James,  dropping  the  head  of  the 
bloodhound  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  turned  round. 
The  party  of  young  people  who  had  been  talking  so 
freely  about  him  saw  before  them  a  little  common 
boy,  with  a  smock-frock,  whose  face  was  fearfully 
swollen  and  disfigured  Tfith  blood.  Their  babble' 
and  their  play  wcre^  stopped  at  once,  by  seeing  a 
•figure  more  tragical  and  more  repulsive  than  they 
had  reckoned  on.  James,  on  his  part,  saw  before 
him  three  children.  The  first^  which  arrested  his 
eye  was  a  stout,  strongly-built  girl  of  about  twelve, 
with  handsome,  very  handsome,  but  rather  coarse 


features,  a  very  iiill  comfAexia^  and  dHk4)i»  s|i 
steady  and  strong  a»  two  saa-heaoana;  A^Mmt 
tallest  as  well  as  tbe  starongest  and  bQldiea4a(i 
of  the  three.  Next  he  saw  a  blonde,  babpsbAai 
fairy,  likewise  blue  eyed«  with  her  kxig  g^idn 
fidlm^  about  her  shoulders  in  wwrawlfa, — ik. 
beautiful  creat^ire  he  haul  ever  looked  on,  hAi 
indescribable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tl^ 
nothing  to  describe  about  her,  except  a  gi 
beauty,  which  was  not  here  nor  th^e,  bat « 
where.    And,  lastl;^,  this  grcMD^  of  tisee  wmi 
up  by  a.  pale  and  8ickly4ooking  boj,  who^  f^ 
unhealthy  as  he   loolced,  was  evidently,  em 
James's  untrained  eyes,  the  brother  of'^a 
red-faoed  girl  he  had  noticed  first. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  James  to  connect  tka 
voices  he  had  heard  with  the  three  duldrea  ki 
before  him.  The  golden-haired  fairy  was  m\ 
who  had  done  the  principal  part  of  the  bb 
The  stout,  strong  girl,  she  of  the  detenninsd  m 
was  the  girl  who  had  made  objectioDS  to  t^  i 
nal  programme  of  their  pla j,  and  the  pale-Aeifi 
was  the  owner  of  the  voice  he  had  liked  saa 
the  boy  who  had  said  that  the  dogs  must 
bears. 

James,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifi^  had  tk  f 
ure  of  throwing  the  whole  of  a  company  (var 
ited  on  this  occasion)  into  confiision.    SoSik 
acting  Esquimaux,  and  being  traded  with,  he 
his  battered  ^e  on  them,  and  said  in  good  esi^ 
English,—  ^  I 

^  I  know  what  you  are  aiming^  at.   But  I  css'id 
a  Esquimaux  to-night.    I  know  all  about  tk  Gsm 
Fish  Kiver,  and  the  penunican,  and  the  M^sff! 
Pole  is  in  Boothia  Felix.     I'd  wiUio^yphraA 
vou.    I 'd  be  a  bear,  and  come  growling  na^jf 
hut  smelling  the  seal-blubber;  or  I'd  betk^ 
brown  ja^ar,  bigger  than  the  biggest  Bei^t|K 
and  I  'd  lie  ,  under  the  palm-tree,  and  «a^  W 
claws,  and  you  should  be  Humboldt,  picking  daf- 
slips,  and  n§t  noticing  me :  or  I  'd  be  Yilleoantt 
Gravina,  or  Soult,  or  any  of  that  lot  slwrt  of  Bi*- 

Sirte,  and  you  should  be  Lord  Nelson  or  LiidBI 
ut  I  cai)i't  play  to-night  I  want  to  be  uxt^ 
to  mother,  and  put  to  oed." 

"  My  love,"  said  Dora,  the  bright-haired  &iM 
the  other  two,  "  this  boy  is  no  Esquimaux.  &< 
one  of  the  lost  expedition." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Dora,"  said  Anne,  the  tall,  self 
girl.  *^The  boy  has  been  badl/  beaten  \fj^ 
poachers,  and  should  be  looked  after." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  look  after  him?'*" 
manded  Dora. 

'*  Because,'  said  Anne,  *'  I  am  afraid  of  thoB^4 
which  are  all  round  him.  Ah!  you  need  not n* 
up  your  nose,  for  you  are  a  regular  oowanL  If 
are  afiraid  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  you  aiettf 
of  frogs ;  you  are  afraid  of  old  mis,  Hal&cret  ^ 
cause  the  Princess  says  she  is  a  witch ;  yos  s* 
afraid  of  walking  through  stin^ng  nettles  ;  andjsi 
cry  when  you  so  through  a  look.  I  am  afrad^ 
those  dogs,  and  so  is  &ggy.  I  can't  think  ii{ 
grandpa  keeps  such  a  lot  of  brutes  about  ,the  pli» 

*^  You  have  no  business  to  wonder.  Graa^ 
does  as  he  chooses.  And  1  am  no<  afiiaid  of  fivf! 
I  am  only  afraid  of  toads,  which  spit  venom  at  j* 
You  are  such  a  cockney,  vou  don't  know  a  td 
from  a  firog.  This  is  a  much  better  place  than  Ln" 
caster  Square." 

'*  That 's  true  enough,"  said  Anne ;  ^  but  that  vSI 
never  stop  my  speaking  my  mind,  not  to  gru(ipi 
himself,  leave  alone  you.     If  you  are  really  so; 
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id    cyf  tbofie  dog»,  make  youiBelf  useful*    Get 
o^  away  from  the  boy,  and  let  me  gefi  at  him." 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dogs/'  said  Dora.    **  But 
T  cioo't  j^ou  call  the  boy  out  from  among  them,  if 
.  ^want  hiuL  ?  " 

nu8  was  am  excellent  suggestion,  and  Anne  had 
thought  of  that  solution  so  soon  as  the  quicker- 
ted  Dora.  She  would  have  acted  on  Dora's  ad- 
B  doubtless,  had  not  the  low  growl  of  a  voice  they 
3w  well  silenced  all  the  children,  and  made  them 
ire  into  a  corner,  preparatory  to  skulking  off  to 
\  'firee  regions  above  stairs  as  soon  as  they  were 
ficiendy  unobserved,  while  James  was  stiU  left 
nding  before  the  fire  amoi^  the  d(^  Three 
tea  came  out  of  the  darkness  mto  the  light  of  the 
d,  and  two  candlesticks  on  the  mantef  piece,  to- 
irds  him ;  the  faces  of  three  men. 
The  firet,  that  of  the  gigantic  gentleman  who  had 
rried  him  home  that  ni||^ht,  -*—  a  handsome  face,  with 
black  moustache  on  it,  and  very  bold,  wild,  dark 
'68 ;  not  a  remarkable  fiioe  in  uiv  way,  if  you  ex- 
ipt  its  commonplace  beauty.  The  mouth  belong- 
%  to  that  face  I  never  saw,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
»  ^ess  at  a  mouth  under  a  moustache ;  but  the 
icklesa  ease  of  every  pose  the  man  made  would 
iU  one  almost  as  mueh  of  the  man's  character  as  his 
LOuth.  The  next  fiice  the  boy  saw  was  very  differ- 
at,  and  the  moment  he  looked  on  it,  he  knew  that 
e  waa  looking  on  /*  the  Dark  Squire"  at  a  nearer 
iatanoe  than  ne  had  ever  looked  before. 
I. He  had  seen  the  Squire  before,  often  anil'  ofUsn  ; 
•ot  he  had  never  dared  to  look  at  Dark  Silcote  any 
aore  than  he  had  dared  to  look  at  the  lightning 
rfaich  shattered  the  ash-tree  close  to  him,  and  killea 
wo  of  the  sheep  he  was  minding, — sheep  not  so 
uach  finghtened  as  their  shepherd ;  or  than  he  would 
lave  darod  to  look  at  any  of  the  numerous  ghosts 
vith  which  rustic  imagination  had  peonled  the  sreat 
3eech  forest  of  Boisey.  Lightning,  gnosts,  and  the 
Dark  Squire  were  the  sort  of  things  be  let  go  by 
irith  a  touch  of  the  cap,  as  necessary  evils ;  nght,  of 
course,  because  the^r  were  there,  but  which,  in  scep- 
tical moments,  he  wished  were  anywhere  else.  He 
now  saw  the  -Dark  Squire  close  to  him,  in  the  most 
careless  manner,  and  looked  at  him  closely;  for 
the  dull,  stupid  aching,  left  by  the  poacher's  fist, 
madft  him  careless  about  fifty  dark  squires.  Let  us 
«ee  the  Squire  with  him. 

A  very  broad  man,  of  ^reat  physical  power  still, 
[though  nearly  sixty;   With  a  finely  shaped  head 
(was  it  narrow  ?  perhaps  it  was  narrow),  covered 
'with  close-cut  grizzled  hair ;  pos^bly  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth  than  it  need  have  Men.    Per- 
^fect  features,  perfect  complexion,  the  face  of  the 
Hiandflomest  man,  for  his  time  of  life,  that  one  is  like- 
•ly  to  meet  with.    There  were  two  great  fitults  in  it : 
one  of  natural  formation,  the  other  of  acquired  hab- 
it   The  eyes  were  set  too  deep  under  those  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  which  had  reSfused  to  grow  gray 
with  the  hair,  and  were  set  too  close  together ;  and 
*there  was  a  continual  look  of  suspicion  about  the 
whole  fece  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which  it  is 
rather  in  tiie  way  of  Mr.  Cald^ron  to  paint. 

Such  a  man  was  the  terrible  Squire.  Beside  him 
stood  tiie  third  gentleman,  with  his  hand  laid  on  the 
Squire's  shoulder,  the  fingers  of  which  hand  were 
carelessly  playing  a  tune  on  the  Squire's  coat. 
There  was  one  man  in  the  world,  then,  to  whom 
this  fearful  old  man  was  not  terrible,  —  apparently 
one,  and,  stranger  still,  this  one  a  parson.  Silcote 
openly  and  offensively  severed  himself  finom  the 
I    Chttreh  and'from  any  mrm  of  faith  yean  and  years 


before;  his  infidelity,  nay,  some  said  his  open  pro- 
fanity, was  notorious;  but  here  was  a  clergyman 
(with  rather  a  High  Church  cut  waistcoat/  too), 
coolly  playing  a  tune  on  his  shoulder. 

And  not  a  very  remarkable-looking  man  either. 
Not  veiy  handsome,  or  very  tall,  with  bold  eyes  like 
his  brother's,  face  very  thin  and  very  pale,  and  look- 
ing extremely  young ;  you  would  have  said,  at  first 
sight,  that  he  was  a  B.A.  in  deacon's  orders  at  the 
very  furthest  But  if  you  looked  at  him  longer,  and 
heard  him  speak  a  few  times,  you  altered  your  opin- 
ion. He  stiU  looked  young ;  there  was  not  a  down 
on  his  pale  fece ;  but  there  was  a  steadiness  of  eye, 
a  quiet  easiness  of  motion,  as  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  his  limbs  in  decent  moderaticmfer 
some  time ;  a  perfectly  cool  self-possession  in  his  man- 
ner ;  nay,  more  than  that,  a  degree  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  a  tendency  to  dictate,  as  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  among  clever  men,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  wit  as  wSl  as  to  argument,  which  in  society  might 
be  considered  almost  offensive ;  a  curl  of  the  mouth 
which  readily  expanded  into  a  short  laugh.  All 
these  little  traits  made  you,  after  you  had  given  up 
your  first  B.A.  deacon's  orders  theory,  oegin  to 
think  about  all  the  new  jroung  schoolmasters  you 
had  seen  .lately,  and  put  him  down  for  a  second  or 
third  master  at  Cheltenham  or  Marlborough.  You 
were  wrong  in  both  guesses.  He  was  the  youngest 
tutor  at  BiulioL 

Not  only  the  youngest,  but  by  common  consent, 
both  of  the  undergi^uates,  and  such  of  the  fellows 
as  had  not  forgotten  the  slang  of  former  years,  the 
"  cheekiest "  or  "  cookiest."*  The  very  first  time  he 
appeared  in  the  common  room  he  showed  his  metal 
by  h^  reckless,  honest  audacity,  his  utter  careless- 
ness of  university  rank  or  prestige^  and  his  amazing 
brilliancy  in  conversation :  which  last  quality  means, 
as  I  take  it,  letting  every  man  talk  his  best  on  his 
best  subjects,  but  assisting  him  where  he  gets  weak, 
if  you  can.  Arthur  Silcote  was,~undoubt^y,  a  suc- 
cess in  the  common  room  at  Bailiol,  in  spite  of  what 
some  men  might  call  his  self-sufficient  impudence. 
The  oldest*  and  wisest  of  the  fellows  seduced  him 
out  of  that  same  common  room  that  night,  and  got 
Arthur  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  him  while  they  walked 
up  and  down  in  front  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  All 
Souls,  with  all  the  mighty  cuffs-  of  stone  aroimd 
them. 

**  Silcote,".  said  the  dder  fellow,  *'  wiU  yon  tell  me 
this :  How  is  it  that  you,  as  genial,  kind-hearted, 
well-conditioned  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  arAiot 
popular  with  the  undeivraduates  ?  Nay,  more,  why 
are  you  so  v^ery  unpopi3ar  ?  " 

**  You  hit  me  hard.  I  am  very  clever,  am  I  not  ? 
but  I  can't  find  that  out.  Have  you  ?  God  knows 
I  would  do  anjrthing  to  bid  for  their  popularity." 

^  Have  1  found  it  out  ?  no,  I  have  seen  it  for  the 
last  three  yeare.  You  ask  me  if  you  are  clever.  I 
answer,  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  saw ; 
so  clever  (pause  not  long  enough  to  be  offensive) 
that  your  cleverness  has  become  a  vice.  You  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  with  men,  not  to  say  boys,  less 
clever  than  yourself.  You  cannot  ^  suffer  fools  gladlj,' 
my  boy.  xou  are  impatient  and  scdrnfiil  of  all  ig- 
norance which  is  relatively  greater  than  your  own 
ignorance ;  and  your  own  ignorance,  like  that  of  all 
men  of  threenrnd^twenty,  is  very  great.  You  have 
made  a  sucoess  tonight.  Why?  because  you  were 
afraid  of  us ;  you  had  not  time  to  find  out  our  weak 
points.  You  would  become  as  unpopular  in  the 
common  room  as  yon  are  among  the  undergradu- 
ates, if  you  were  ledft  alone.    Silcote,  you  must  learn 
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to  be  tender,  ay,  and  to  respect^  in  a  way,  ignorance, 
as  yon  do  childhood  and  womanhood,  weakness  in 
every  form.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  visible  hori- 
zon, Silcote,  at  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ?  "     SUcote  did  not  know. 

^  No  more  do  I.  But  the  eighteenth  wrangler  at 
Cambridge  would  tell  us,  I  don't  doubt  \ovl  are 
very  clever,  and  for  a  lad  know  a  good  deaL  But 
put  your  knowledge  against  Humboldt's,  and  where 
are  you  ?  Put  your  knowledge — I  speak  solemnly, 
as  I  feel  —  against  the  Almightv's,  and  where  are 
you  then,  poor  child  ?  Suppose  ne  treated  your  ig- 
norance and  mine  with  the  same  petulant  impatience 
you  treat  the  ignorance  of  men  but  little  your  infe- 
riors, where  should  we  be  ?  "         ' 

**  You  need  say  no  more,**  said  Arthur  Silcote. 

**  Only  in  apology,"  continued  the  other.  **  I  risked 
saying  this  much  to  you,  because  I  have  a  very  great 
admiration  for  you,  and  because  I  saw  in  you  the 
germs  of  that  priggishness  (you  know  what  I  mean) 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  this  time  and  this  place 
developing  in  you.  Cure  this.  Get  rid  of  that 
miserable  habit  of  being  impatient  of  other  men's 
weak  points  as  though  you  had  none  of  your  own, 
and  you  will  be  a  good  man.  Encourage  and  de- 
velop it,  and  your  influence  over  other  men  is  gone. 
The  sole  result  of  your  sharp-tongued  attacks  on 
other  men's  opinions  in  the  Union  and  elsewhere  has 
been  to  make  you  disliked  and  distrusted.  Give 
over  this  trick.  It  is  a  very  silly  one.  No  man 
with  this  trick  (save  one,  perhaps)  ever  got  any  high 
influence  in  the  world.  In  the  House  this  is  called 
temper ;  and,  young  and  foolish  as  yon  are,  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  how  utterly  a  chaige  of  bad 
temper  ruins  a  man's  influence  there." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  roUBTH. 

The  Squire  spoke  first.  '*  So  this  is  the  boy  that 
you,  Tom,  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  exists  among 
all  fools,  have  whisked  away  from  his  mother,  and 
brought  here  to  show  me.  I  don't  know  which  of 
you  18  the  greatest  fool,  upon  my  word, — you  for 
bringing  him,  or  the  boy  for  coming.  Don't  you 
know  I  hate  children  ?  What  have  you  done  it  for  ? 
If  the  boy  has  any  claim  on  you,  it  was  not  correct, 
sir,  to  bring  him  here  at  all." 

**  /  don't  so  much  as  know  the  boy's  name,"  sud 
Captain  Silcote.  '*  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  courage 
adl  determination,  and  brought  him  home  to  see  if 
you  could  be  got  to  do  something  for  him*  Make 
him  a  page,  or  a  stable-boy,  or  something." 

**  Because  he  fights  with  desperate  ferocity,  is 
well  acquainted  with  at  least  one  notorious  poacher, 
and  refuses  to  have  him  brought  to  justice.    Bien  1 " 

"  O,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  your  way,  of 
course  I  give  up.  I  was  a  fool  to  have  brought  him 
here,  and  to  you.  Here,  come  with  me,  boy,  and 
we  will  away  out  of  this." 

The  Squire  laughed.  "Arthur,"  he  said,  "will 
you  be  so  good,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
to  relieve  me  from  the  consequences  of  your  broth- 
er's folly,  and  take  care  of  the  child  ?  " 

'*  I  will  take  care  of  the  child,  certainly ;  but  I 
will  not  acknowledge  Tom's  folly.  Tom  did  kindly 
and  well  in  bringing  the  boy  home.  And  don't 
scold  him  to-day,  the  first  day  we  have  had  him  for 
so  long." 

**  He  don't  care,"  growled  Captain  Silcote.  "  If 
I  had  been  away  six  years  instead  of  six  months,  it 
would  be  just  the  same." 


"You  only  come   back  vhea  yi» 
debts  paid." 

''  Father !  fiither !  Tom ! "  sud  Artlbcr,  mcA  ^ 
some  efiect,  for  they  ceased  what  wrmld  loae  I 
grown  into  a  very  disagreeable  vrrai^fe,  a^ 
took  the  boy  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  was  grq 
lead  him  away,  when  the  arrival  of  anothe?  p 
arrested  their  deparCnrev  *nd  aroosed  tu  i 
astonishment  to  a  hi^  degree. 

The  hall  was  partly  dai^,  and  now  tberf  i 
towards  them  a  fifi^nre  whose  dress  was  dazkei 
the  darkness  itself.  Unutterably  black  nrL 
came  to  its  breast,  and  there  fianied  a  briEai:] 
above  that  the  shape  at  a  pale  human  &ce.  h 
vanced  majestically,  and  was  for  a  few  moiasi 
extremely  puzzling  and  somewhat  alanning  h 
before  it  came  into  the  li^t,  and  James  uvi 
afler  all,  it  was  not  a  bla^  ghoet,  but  onK  i  V 
tall,  pale  lady,  dressed  in  a  buck  velvet  gmt 
a  very  large  diamond  croas  on  her  bosom  'j 
may  supplement  his  observation  by  adding,  tfe  I 
great  sweep  of  coal-black  velvet  and  the  &p\ 
cross  were  topped  by  a  very  pale,  amiaUe.  bs  1 
fill,  and  exceedingly  foolish  mce^ — that  tie's  ! 
whose  figure  at  last  stood  out  in  the  figH^  \ 
very  tall,  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  s« 
stand  the  putting  on  of  clothes,  and  the  anaf 
of  herself  mto  attitudes,  without  running  less  •  \ 
extreme  of  theatrical  posing,  better  than  the  p  | 
majority  of  women  one  has  seen  before  or  ia  i 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  abont  her  at  nreseois 
indeed  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Her  mm 
must  tell  their  own  story. 

Arthur  saw  her  first,  and  called  his  father's  t» 
tion  to  her  presence.  "  The  Princess  of  Castefeos^ 
father,"  he  said,  and  the  Squire  turned,  lleitsii 
was  a  "  hip  ^  bow  firom  the  Squire,  and  a  ^kssii 
graceful, sweeping  courtesy  fiT>m  the  Prmces,aeai' 
panied  by  a  most  pleasant  smile. 

"  That  was  a  beautifiil  courtesy.  Princess,"  te^ 
the  Squire.  "  Not  too  much  backing  about  it  f 
ways  remain  on  your  former  ground  in  coartMf' 
don't  take  one  pace  to  the  rear  when  yon  do  ^* 
know.  Tread  on  some  one's  toes  and  spoil  the  ^ 
effect,  eh  ?  I  remember  when  I  was  nret  juaad 
to  old  Lady  Wildmore,  at  the  Basingstoke  ball  St 
was  so  taken  aback  at  meeting  an  attorney^  sb.^ 
stood  on  her  good  manners  to  such  an  extestiit 
she  made  the  lowest  courtesn^  ever  known,  tt^} 
making  it  backed  into  the  fireplace,  and  in  Tt^ 
brought  her  old  head  crack  up  under  the  ntfB^ 
piece.  Well,  and  where  the  doooe  have  you  ben- 
Why  did  n't  you  come  down  to  supper  f  VU^ 
the  last  news  in  the  supernatural  line  ?  Afraii<^ 
the  dinnei^table's  saying  anything  unpleasBDt,(W 

"  No,*  said  the  Princess,  with  a  charming  hneki 
"  I  was  not  at  all  afi^aid  of  the  table's  talkii^,  rab 
it  would  have  rapped  out  my  age.  If  any  tsl^* 
the  house  were  to  oetray  that,  I  should  take  totlbl^ 
turning  on  that  table,  and  have  the  tables  ttmedfl 
it  by  turning  it  out  of  the  house.*  She  uttered  # 
piece  of  simple  nonsense  so  neatly,  and  witk  sA 
an  air  of  having  said  something  uucommodr  li> 
Theodore  Hook,  that  Arthur  iSlcote  stood  n  ^ 

C'  ^e  for  a  minute  or  two,  believing  that  the  von* 
rather  a  pretty  wit 
"  There  she  goes,"  said  the  Squire.  «  Tablfrtai' 
ing,  turn  the  tables :  turn  the  words  over  a&dovs 
as  oflen  as  you  can  manage,  and  you  'U  have  a  fff- 
utation  for  wit  Archy ,  how  many  muddy  pimi  en 
you  make  out  of  three  selected  words  by  your  pp 
mutations  and  combinations,  you  know*- hug  H' 
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forgot  I  sent  jou  to  Oxford ;  a  Cambridge  man 
A  liave  told  me.  I  don't  find  fault  with  you, 
\y.  But  what  a  monstrous  thing  is  this  wit,  this 
liks  on  words,  which  you  young  fellows  admire 
—  ^1  will  not  be  quiet,  Archy,  —  she  began  it.) 
SThy,  is  it  riot  the  lowest  effort  of  the  human  in- 
ict  ?  though  a  man  is  better  remembered  for  his 
cs  w'ith  words  than  for  anything  else  in  these 
bh  times.  She  comes  here  to  pun  me  down, 
3    she?'* 

-Father,  you  will  talk  yourself  into  a  passion." 
Uook  at  her  dress,'  too.  Her  velvet  and  dia- 
ids.  Seyen  and  twenty  pounds  for  that  dress, 
Bred  expressly  to  meet  her  own  nephew  at  din- 
y  and  show  off  her  beauty  and  her  wit  to  Aim, 
>  w^as  only  thinking  that,  if  he  had  known  how 
ily  I  would  have  bled,  he  would  not  have  kept 
:k:  those  other  bills,  after  he  had  given  his  word 
t  he  had  told  me  of  every  penny.  X)o  you  wince, 
m  ?  The  same  child,  girl,  woman,  for  fiftjr  years." 
[t  all  went  over  her  head  without  touching  her. 
e  only  said,  in  her  sweetest  manner,  "  Silcote,  my 
ar,  you  are  in  one  of  your  scolding  moods ;  and 
>ld  away.  You  know  my  temper  by  this  time. 
it  there  is  a  boy  here  who  has  been  hurt  by  the 
»acher8,  of  whom  the  children  have  told  me,  who 
list  be  attended  to.  I  have  only  come  down  for 
at  boy.  I^t  me  have  him." 
"Where  are  the  children?*  asked  Silcote,  half 
hamed. 

**  In  Boothia  Felix,  as  I  understood  them,"  said 
le  Princess.  "  I  proposed  bed  to  them,  but  they 
^fused  it  "vfith  scorn.  It  appears  that  they  are 
Laying  a  game,  and  have  erected  Esquimaux-huts 
i  the  north  gallery,  in  which  they  propose  to  sleep, 
nd,  in  fact,  are  sleeping.  I  put  it  that  the  ex- 
lorers  always  went  to  bed  when  they  got  back  to 
ivilization.  The  children  have  answered  that  they 
re  still  in  the  arctic  regions.  I  would  not  interfere 
rith  them  on  any  account  Give  me,  however,  this 
K>y,  and  let  me  see  to  him.  I  will  make  it  a  per- 
onal  favor  to  m}'8elf  if  the  servants  will  see  after 
lim.  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Come  along,  my  dear." 
Ijid  so  she  went  off  with  James. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fool  as  that  woman  J  " 
isked  the  Squire,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  "  She 
pretends  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  she  has  now 
let  all  thoie  children  go  up  and  bivouac  in  the  north 
gallery.  They  will  catch  their  deaths.  Arthur,  go 
and  see  after  them," 

The  Squire  went,  and  the  brothers  were  left 
alone  together.    "  Does  he  often  fly  at  her  now  ?  " 
asked  the  eldest 
'  ^  More  and  more  seldom  as  time  ^ts  on." 

**  She  never  gives  it  him  back  a^am,  does  she  ?  " 

"  Never,  even  at  the  worst  of  times.  She  never 
replies,  except  in  the  most  good-humored  manner, 
with  a  face  covered  with  smiles.  And  she  must  feel 
it  sometimes,  you  know." 

"  They  are  a  curious  pwr,"  said  the  elder.  "  I 
don't  believe  they  could  do  without  one  another 
now."  

CHAPTER  V. 

KISS  RATIiOCK  OOMBS  TO  OUB  A8SIBTANGB. 

Old  Miss  Raylock  (many  have  forgotten  her 
name,— writers  get  soon  forgotten,  unless  they  are 
very  first-lass)  wrote  three  or  four  very  charming, 
terse,  and  carefully  thought-out  stories,  a  long  time 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  such  tales  was 
'  nearly  aa  great  as  now,  and  when  the  supply  was 


deficient  They  were  merely  honest  tales  about  so- 
cial life  in  its  oniinary  aspects,  but  told  with  a  charm 
and  a  grace  which  I  could,  if  I  dared,  compare  with 
Miss  Austen  or  Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  time  in  which  she  wrote  those  stories  (not  far 
from  1820,  rather  a  Gilbert  Gumey,  Tom  and  Jerry 
time,  on  the  whole)  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  sold 
well,  and  that  she  came  to  live  in  our  village,  with 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  added  to  her  previ- 
ously slender  fortune.  She  is,  therefore,  not  only 
nearly  the  oldest  neighbor  we  have,  but  is  also  a 
very  old  lady.  She  is  as  well  able  to  write  now  as 
ever  she  was.  We  have  ui^ed  her  to  do  so ;  but 
she  steadily  reftises.  She  replies  always  :  No,  my 
dear,  I  had  something  to  say  forty  years  a^,  and  I 
said  it,  and,  what  is  more,  my  dear,  they  listened  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  Say  now,  and  so  1 
shall  remain  silent  My  charming  style  ?  Certain- 
ly, mine  toas  a  charming  style.  But  mere  style  don't 
warrant  a  man  or  woman  in  writing,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  I  have  something  to  say !  Very 
likely,  but  I  see  George  Elibt,  and  A&s.  Gaskell  say* 
ing  all  I  have  got  to  say,  and  a  deal  more,  in  a  far 
better  style  than  mine.  I  '11  write  no  more,  please. 
Talk  ?  O,  I  '11  talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  like.  An 
olA  woman  is  only  left  alive  to  talk :  she  wiU  do  less 
mischief  in  that  way  than  she  would  if  she  wrote  af- 
ter living  out  of  the  world  as  long  as  I  have.  Will 
I  gossip?  Certainly ;  there  is  nothing  I  am  fonder 
of.  You  must  agree  to  leave  the  room,  however,  if 
you  hear  me  speaking  ill  of  any  one.  Will  I  tell 
you  about  Squire  Sucoto  ?  Certainly.  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  good  I  know  of  him.  But  if  I  get  on  the 
subject  of  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  stop  me,  or  my 
petulant  old  tongue  will  make  me  say  things  about 
her  which  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  afterwards.  No, 
no !  don't  encourage  me  to  talk  about  that  poor 
woman.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  —  but  she 
irritates  me.  And  that  is  so  very  wrong,  —  a  wo- 
man who  would  give,  and  who  has  given,  the  gown 
off  her  back,  ana  the  shoes  off  her  feet,  for  sheer 
iMndly  honest  good-will.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself.  Now,  dear,  what  do  you  want  to  know 
about  Harry  Silcote  r    Everythmg  ? 

Well,  the  father  of  the  present  Squire  Harry  was 
a  great  country  attorney,  agent  lor  several  very 
great  houses,  as  hvi  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
was,  of  course,  a  very  wealthy  man.  The  largest  of 
his  agencies,  or  what  you  call  them,  was,  however, 
that  of  Sir  George  Denby's  estate.  You  can  antici- 
pate me  here.  All  the  world  knows  about  the  four 
Miss  Denbys.  The  estate  was  left  to  the  eldest,  who 
married  Lord  Ballyroundtower,  who  gambled  away 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  a  year,  interest,  principal, 
country  houses,  timber,  everything  but  the  bare  land, 
in  ten  years,  and  left  her  a  penniless  woman,  depend- 
ent on  her  three  sisters.  Silcote's  father  acted 
as  an  honest  man  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
dreadful  business;  used  his  influence  with  Sir  George 
Denby  to  prevent  the  match,  without  avail ;  to  have 
reasonable  settlements  made,  not  to  much  purpose ;: 
and,  after  his  death,  did  all  he  could  to  stay  her- 
infatuation  for  one  of  the  most  worthless  men  who« 
ever  lived. 

The  story  is  too  well  known  to  dwell  on.  Hfr 
debauched  away  a  million  or  more  of  her  money,, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  countess  without  a  farthing. 
Old  Silcote  was  not  any  the  richer  for  the  ruiow 
He  loved  Lady  Ballyroundtower  and  her  family,, 
and  he  was  prooably  the  only  honest  man  whom  th* 
Earl  saw  in  the  way  of  money  matters  during  thoe© 
wild  ten  years.    I  glance  over  this  stale  ola  atoij 


only  to  show  that  the  preaent  Sqaireli  maooj  was 
boMsUy  come  by,  for  folks  ara  supendtioiis  aboat 
here,  aod  that  ill-gotten  laopey  won't  wear. 
Fudge !  a  kwyer*s  money  is  as  honestly  got  as  a 
novelist's,  any  day. 

Yoa  and  the  world  know  the  story  I  have  been 
telling  you  ouite  well,  but  every  one  who  calls  Sir 
Geoi^  Denby  a  fool  does  not  know  that  he  left 
three  other  daughters  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
apiece.  Quiet  bdies,  quite  as  plain  in  appearance, 
quite  as  gentle,  as  good,  and  as  affectionate  as 
that  most  Ul-used  and  unfortunate  lady,  but  a  little 
more  wise.  Certain  little  brown  ladies  of  doubtful 
age,  three  in  number,  used  for  some  time  to  be 
found  in  the  world  behind  doors,  or  going  down  to 
suppei  a  step  at  a  time,  one  behind  the  oUier,  with- 
out an^  one  with  them ;  encouraging  one  another 
with  bttle  quack-like  notes,  as  of  little  ducks  en- 
couraging one  another  to  take  the  water :  or  in  the 
crushroom  of  the  opera  in  a  difficulty  about  their 
carriage,  waiting,  like  three  timid  little  quails,  until 
that  terrifying  bellow  of  "  Miss  Denb/s  carriage," 
should  shock  the  ear  of  night  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  then,  trotting  out  like  three  frightened  little 
sand-pipers,  to  hide  their  heads  from  the  dreadful 
crowd  of  eyes  under  the  lights.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  world  lately,  but  they  tell  me  that  a  woman  is 
safe  from  insult  anywhere  now.  It  was  not  always 
so  then.  There  were  young  fellows  in  those  days 
who  would  either  have  accosted  those  three  ladies, 
or,  if  they  were  not  pretty  enoueh,  jeered  at  them. 
But,  not  to  ramble,  these  three  Tittle  brown  ladies 
were  the  three  Miss  Denbys,  following  their  sister, 
the  Countess,  into  society,  and  not  liking  it  at  all, 
but  wisliing  they  were  back  at  Denby  among  the 
poor  and  the  schools. 

Tiiey  got  known.  The  Earl's  name  was  Tom, 
and  they  got  known  in  society  as  Tom's  sisters-in- 
law.  One  day  somewhere,  some  one  said  that 
Tom's  youngest  sistei^in-law  had  married  a  fellow 
in  the  country.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  are  not 
all  thmgs  which  are  said  in  society.  Being  out  of 
society  as  I  am,  and  yet  being  so  intimate  with  my 
dear  neighbors,  who  are  in  society,  I  hear  all  the 
latest  news  from  the  world.  But  it  seems  to  me 
always  all  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  girls 
always  come  and  contradict  their  own  intelligence 
in  less  than  a  week.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes.  It 
was  true  that  the  youngest  Miss  Denby  married  a 
clergyman,  and  had  a  little  girl.  And  all  their 
property  being  secured,  this  little  girl  was  the  heir- 
ess of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and  Harry  Silcote 
mairied  her,  and  there  never  would  have  been  apy 
trouble  between  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Princess ;  at  least  I  always  connected  it  with  her. 

That  is  how  Harry  almost  doubled  the  already 
great  fortune  of  his  father.  The  arrangement  was 
the  most  natural  in  the  world.  For  many  years 
his  father  had  been  almost  the  only  friend  of  the 
sisters.  Harry  had  been  always  in  and  out  of  the 
house  as  if  he  belonged  to  it,  and  had  seen  Laura, 
the  heiress,  grow  up  beside  him.  Just  when  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  she 
nineteen,  he  announced  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  There  was  no  trouble  about  the  match. 
Harry  was  clever^  pushing,  gentlemanly^  and  rich. 
'■  He  was  no  spendthrift,  he  was  hard  at  work  as  a 
»  barrister,  ana  with  his  introductions  to  the  profes- 
;  sion  certain  to  succeed,  —  certain  to  get  to  the  topof 
\         the  tree.     They  w^re  married. 

£yen  then  I  remember  that  there  was  a  cloud 
U]K>n  his  face,  wliich.  has  sincq  decpeiied  into  the 


oontinnal  aoowi  we  nee  nonr. 

gentle,  and  good,  — jnat  thesort  of  pm»  jas^ 

expeet,  from  the  quiety  gentle  bcnm;w  wp  i 

aonta.    Tliey  liyed  ta  see  her  mnxznd,  a« 

dropped  off  very  quietly  one  after  the 

her  akme  in  the  woi4d  with  Hboj  Siloote. 

They  were  Tery  hnppy  together  uadl  h 
a  little  boj,  aod  his  aister  caoie  to  live  -via 
She  is  now  the  Prtncees  CastelnaoroL  Qua 
help  thinking  that  her  felly  had  nooaetla^ 
with  it  She  ia  so  very  indiscreet.  ISlaii 
meaning  of  the  final  catastrophe,  no  ok  na 
know.  It  came  in  this  manner,  lie  wasi 
Western  Circuit  at  Kxeter,  defendng  si 
sailor  who  was  chaieed  widi  stabfauo^  a 3^4 
Silcote  had  been  as  onlliant  and  9s^  g^j  as  m 
to  the  time  fi£  the  o}>ening  of  his  case,  wU 
the  last  time  any  of  ma  friends  had  speeekdi 
The  case  was  interesting,  and  Silcote  mast  ^k 
than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

He  won  his  case,  to  every  one's  sarpdaL  I 
terrified  deer-eved  sailor  lad,  whq  had  kcfCl 
eyes  fixed  on  Silcote  all  the  mnmlng^  gm  ^ 
of  relief,  at  the  astoniahing  effect  ot  £»  con 
eloquence.  The  judge,  who  had  verj  fsf 
sununed  up  dead  against  the  prisoner,  h»ked« 
jury,  as  if  admiration  for  that  bulwack  of  onria 
al  liberties  was  not>  at  that  moment,  the  pifd 
sentiment  in  his  mind.  Siloote's  fiaends  am 
round  him,  congratulating ;  bat  he  scarcely  i^ 
word  to  any  of  them.  He  lefi  Exeter  that'dijJ 
was  unheard  of  in  the  world  for  ibor  yeas.        1 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  fkther  died,iBdf-1 
re-emerged  from  somewhere  and  took  possawnf] 
the  property.  His  firat  wife  had  died  abofsif ' 
years  before  in  Italy,  and  he  was  mankd^ 
by  Ivis  first  wife  he  had  a  son^  the  Bev.  Ahoni 
Silcote  of  Lancaster  Square;  by  his  se(»G^i^ 
also  dead,  Thomas,  Arthur,  and  £velyn. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ALOERKOar. 

SiLOOTX  had  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  the  vA 
daughter,  and  sole  object  in  life  of  the  twoi!# 
little  brown  Miss  Denbys,  and  their  married  s* 
That  child  was  represented  first  of  all  by  s  14ft 
whose  s{)ecialties  were  that  he  was  rather  ^ 
than  babies  in  general,  and  had  large  eager  ssi 
eyes ;  that  he  took  notice  sooner  than  moet  lA 
but  kept  such  deductions  as  he  had  made  to** 
certained  facts  entirely  to  himself,  refisingtoreiii^ 
them  to  practice  until  he  had  verified  themiiat^ 
and  so,  consequently,  at  three  veais  of  age,nsa^ 
most  lefl-hanaed,  unlucky  child  to  be  looni  <* 
would  gueffi,  for  miles  rouud.  Not  at  all  a  beiblf 
child ;  a  child  who  did  really  require  a  senshle^r' 
tor  to  see  after  him ;  who  came,  by  the  model 
side,  from  a  family  who  believed  in  doctors,  sad  ^ 
physicked  and  drug^;od  accordin^y :  aod  tbe  bd^ 
child  for  taking  medicine  ever  seen.  Indeed,  nai' 
cine  in  some  form  soon  became  a  necessity  to  bia 
and  later  in  life,  the  princioal  i>art  of  his  b^ 
pecuniary  embarraBsments  haa  their  origin  in  ^ 
necessity. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his  mother  di^f 
and  he  never  saw  his  father  afler  this.  Gradual? 
he  developed  into  a  pale,  good  child,  easilr  k^ 
quiet,  easiJv  made  to  crv ;  very  thoughtful  'apjM?- 
ently,  but  keeping  his  thoughts  slHctly  to  lunerf 
Then  he  became  a  pale,  le^ggy  boy^  a  jgreat  lavofilr 
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IaooI,  -working  very  liard,  but  getting  no  orizes 
pt  those  for  good  oondact,  which  were  always 
ri  to  him  without  question  or  heatation.  Then 
d  "was  a  lanky  youth  who  stayed  at  school  late, 
[  he  became  grandikther  of  the  sixth,  in  a  tail 
and  8tand-up  collars. 

hen  he  grew  into'  the  gentlest  and  best  of  fresh- 
I  to  a  somewhat  fast  coiluge,  who  although  slow, 
rions,  and  of  poor  health  and  peaceful  habits, 
led  a  sort  of  half-respectful,  half-pitying  affection 
1  the  strongest  and  the  wildest :  more  particu- 
y  after  he  had,  mildly  but  quite  firmly,  before  a 
>le  common  room  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
i  -wfaatever  concerning  the  ringleaders  at  a  bon- 
,  "which  had  been  made  under  his  window,  and 
ch  he  confessed  to  have  witnessed. 
Dhe  men  waited  outside  hall  and  cheered  him 
t  evening.  Those  wild  youn^  spirits,  who  had 
y  a  week  before  prized  open  his  oak  with  a  coal- 
nmer  at  midnight,  nailed  him  into  his  bedroom, 
»ken  his  tea-things,  and  generally  conducted 
^mselves  as  our  English  vonth  do  when  anything 
normal,  and  conseauentiy  objectional,  fomes  in 
)ir  way,  now  made  full  amends  by  coming  to  him 
a  body,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  they  who  had 
ne  it,  out  that  they  did  n't  know  he  was  a  brick, 
yond  which  what  could  any  gentleman  desire  in 
e  way  of  satisfaction  ?  He  got  on  with  them, 
any  will  remember  the  way  in  which  he,  too  gen- 
i  to  denounce,  would  quietly  and  silently  leave 
e  company  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  conversa- 
)n  got  a  little  too  vivid  for  him,  and  men  got  fast 
id  noisy.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  all  in  his 
icond  ^ear.  When  the  elder  Bob  got  his  year's 
istication,  it  was  up  and  down  Algy  Silcote's  room 
lat  he  walked,  with  scared  pale  face,  consulting 
im  as  to  how  the  terrible  news  was  to  be  broken  to 
le  governor.  When  Bob's  little  brother,  the  idle, 
entle  litlile  favorite  of  the  college,  got  plucked  for 
is  little-go,  he  bore  up  nobly  before  the  other  fel- 
>W8,  who  wisely  handed  him  over  to  Old  Algy ;  and 
n  Algy's  sofa  the  poor  boy  lay  down  the  moment 
hey  were  alone  together,  and  wept  without  reserve 
»r  hesitation.  So  he  took  his  modest  past  degree, 
md  leaving,  to  the  sorrow  of  every  one,  from  the 
naster  to  the  messenger,  was  ordained  one  Trinity 
Saada^,  having  a  small  London  curacy  fbr  title. 

Dunng  the  three  happy  years  he  had*  spent  in 
concluding  his  education,  he  had  had  but  few  visitors. 
He  was  the  only  quiet  man  in  St.  Paul's,  and  quiet 
and  mild  men  of  other  colleges  were  nervous  about 
^mirtg  to  tea  with  him  in  that  den  of  howlTuff  and 
dangerous  lanatics.  The  lodge  alone,  witn  its 
<Srowd  of  extravagantly-dressed  men  in  battered 
caps  and  tattered  gowns,  who  stared,  and  talked 
loadly  and  openly  of  illegal  escapades,  who  rowed 
in  the  university  eight,  — ay,  and  got  first  classes  in 
.the  schools,  too,  some  of  them,  the  terrible  fellows, 
•—  was  too  much  for  these  heroes. 

They  used  to  pass,  quickly  and  shuddering,  that 
beautiful  old  gateway,  until  the  shouting  of  the  en- 
caged spirits  became  mellowed  by  distance ;  won- 
'dering  what  could  possibly  have  mduced  Silcote's 
<^  friends  "  to  send  him  to  such  a  college.  But  they 
always  greedily  listened  to  Algy's  account  of  the 
terrible  affairs  which  were  carried  on  in  that  dread- 
ful place.  And  indeed  Algy  was  not  sorry  to  re- 
count them ;  fbr  the  conversation  of  the  set  to  which 
\ii  religious  principles  had  driven  him  was  often 
wearisomely  dull,  and  sometimes  very  priggish  and 
ill-conditioned.  There  were  but  four  or  five  of  them 
AS  earnest  and  good  aa  himaell^ aad  the othmpalkd 
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on  him  so  in  time,  with  their  prate  of  books  they 
bought  and  never  read,  and  of  degrees  they  never 
took,  that  sometimes,'  in  coming  back  late  to  that 
abode  of  mad  fantastic  vitality  and  good-humor 
called-  St  Paul's  College,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  going  where  he  had  never  been,  —  home ;  and 
was  about, to  get  a  welcome,  —  mad  enough,  but 
sincere. 

So  Algy  had  no  more  than  two  outrcollege  visit- 
ors all  the  time  he  was  there,  and  they  were  won- 
derful favorites  in  the  place.  Ally's  brothers  were 
such  great  successes  that  the  brightness  which  over- 
spread his  face  on  their  arrival  communicated  itself 
to  many  others. 

They  were  so  utterly  unlike  him.  The  fu^,  a 
splendid  youn^  comet  of  dragoons,  up  to  anythi:^, 
bound  to  uph(3d  the  honor  of  the  army  by  being  s^i 
much  faster  than  anybody  else  that  it  became  cecesr 
sary  fbr  the  Vice-chancellor  to  communicate  with 
the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  to  the  intense  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Paul's  men,  and  the  deep 
horror  of  poor  Algy.  But,  in  spite  of  Tom's  naughti- 
ness, Tom  was  dearer  to  his  half-brother  Algy  than 
anything  else  in  this  world,  and  the  boy  dragoon, 
though  he  was  fond  of  teasing  and  shocking  Algy, 
was  as  fond  of  him  as  he  could  be  of  anything. 

The  other  brother  and  visitor  was  a  very  different 
person.  A  handsome,  brigBt^yed,  eager  youth 
from  £ton,  with  an  intense  vivid  curiosity  and  de- 
light in  everything,  as  if  the  world,  which  was  just 
opening  before  him,  was  a  great  and  beautiful  intel- 
lectual problem,  which  unfolded  and  got  more  beau- 
tifiil  as  each  fresh  piece  of  knowledge  and  each  fresh 
piece  of  experience  was.  gained ;  at  one  time  in  a 
state  of  breathless  delight  and  admiration  at  hearing 
some  man  pass  a  splendid  examination ;  then  rapt 
in  almost  tearful  awe  at  tlie  anthem  at  Magdalen ; 
then  madly  whooping  on  the  tow-path.  Such  were 
some  of  the  moods  which  expressed  themselves  in 
the  noble  open  face  of  Arthur,  during  these  precious 
visits  to  his  brother.  In  its  quieter  moments,  in  the 
time  of  its  most  extreme  repose,  this  face  had  the 
look  of  one  thinking  earnest!  v.  If  people  beg^n  to 
talk,  the  lad  sat  perfectly  still,  but  turned  his  keen 
brown  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  turn  as  he  spoka, 
without  an^  change  of  feature;  but,  if  anything 
touched  or  mterested  him  in  the  conversation  or  ar- 
gument, his  eyebrows  would  go  up,  and  his  mouth 
tengthen  into  a  smile.  A  boy  too  proud  to  applaud 
where  he  did  not  feel,  but  applauding  eagerly 
enough  where  he  did. 

The  good  and  gentle  Algernon  had  never,  to  his 
recollection,  seen  his  father,  or  been  home.  The 
little  brown  bird-like  Miss  Denbys,  his  grandaunts, 
had  died  very  soon  after  he  was  born,  or,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  been  placed  in  their  guardianship ; 
as  it  was  he  was  consigned  to  his  paternal  aunt's 
care,  the  lady  who  was  then  plain  Miss  Silcote,  with 
her  forty  thousand  pounds  or  so,  but  whom  we  have 
alreadv  seen  as  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  This  was 
the  lady  who  had  brought  him  up ;  for  his  father,— 
although  providing  well,  almost  handsomely,  for  him 
until  he  got  other  provision,  —  steadily  refused  to 
set  eyes  on  him,  although  he  allowed  his  half-broth- 
ers by  his  second  marriage  to  be  firiends  with  him. 

Al^  never  really  had  a  home,  until  he  got  the 
one  m  which  we  shall  see  him  directly.  The  place 
in  which  he  spent  his  holidays  and  vacations  was, 
up  to  a  certain  time,  his  aunt  Mary's  house  in  Bry- 
anstone  Sc[nare.  She  was  most  devoted  and  most 
kind  to  lum,  as  she  was  to  every  one ;  though  he, 
ef«Dy  bdhre  she.wcnft  to  Baly  fiw  two  yean  aad 


e«me  back  a  princeat,  had  time,  with  his  rerr  sim- 
ple brains,  to  find  out  that  she  was  Terj  silly  and 
mvoloua  at  times,  very  fond  of  admiration,  and 
sometimes,  in  her  cowanlice,  as  fabe  as  false  could 
be,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  as  yindic- 
tive  as  only  a  real  coward  can  oe. 

lie  could  remember  his  mother,  — just  remember 
a  fi^ntle,  kind  face,  not  in  the  least  like  ^his  hon- 
esty com[)eUed  him  to  say)  the  ivory  miniature  in 
bis  possession.  He  could  remember  his  aunt  Mary, 
as  she  was  at  that  time.  He  could  remember  yery^ 
well  a  splendid  officer  of  Horse  Guards,  red  Sir 
Godfrey  Alallory,  who  used  to  be  much  with  his 
mother  and  his  aunt;  but  he  could  not  quite  decide 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  father  who  had  so  steadily  and 
BO  strangely  refused  to  see  him,  —  the  father  whom 
he  heard  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  young  fellows 
at  St.  Paul's,  who  came  from  Berkshire,  as  the 
**  Dark  Scjuire."  He  could  not  remember  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  him ;  but  he  could  call  up  a  cer- 
tain scene  at  any  time  by  night  or  dav.  His  aunt 
Mary,  his  mother,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Klallory  were 
together  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  was  playing 
on  the  carpet,  when  there  came  in  a  scowling,  wild- 
looking  man,  who  said  something  which  passed  over 
the  cars  of  childhood  unheeded,  but  which  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  others.  All  he  could  re- 
member was  that  his  aunt  Mary  scolded  all  parties 
till  she  fell  into  hysterics,  that  Sir  Godfrey  drew 
himself  up,  and  scornfully  exasj>erated  the  dark- 
looking  intruder  by  withering  words,  until  the  lat- 
ter struck  the  former,  and,  in  an  undignified  and 
disgraceful  struggle,  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground,  but  the  servants  and  grooms  came  in  and 
separated  them ;  and  that  all  this  time  his  mother, 
having  caujjht  him  up,  held  him  close  to  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  and  they  were  gone, 
continued  to  tremble  so,  that  he,  poor  little  fool, 
thought  she  must  be  cold,  and  tried  to  cover  her 
with  some  bauble  of  a  rug  which  lay  on  the  couch. 
He  could,  remember  all  this ;  it  was  all  that  his 
childish  recollection  could  retain ;  and  he  used  to 
ask  himself,  *'  Was  the  dark-looking  man  who  came 
in  and  beat  Sir  Godfrey  my  father  ?  "  It  was  his 
father.  Though  Algy  remembered  his  actually 
striking  Sir  (Jodfrey,  he  happily  neither  understood, 
nor  could  remember,  the  false  coarse  words  with 
which  the  blow  was  accompanied. 

There  came  a  time  very  soon  after,  he  tells  us  in 
his  simple  way,  when  they  told  him  he  could  not  go 
to  his  mother,  for  that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him ;  knd 
very  soon  after  a  time  when  his  aunt  Mary  (a  true 
woman,  with  all  her  great  faults)  came  to  him,  and 
gently  told  him  that  he  would  not  see  his  mother 
any  more.  "  I  took  it  fix)m  her  lips  like  gospel," 
Algy  says  in  his  simple  way.  "  I  did  n*t  know  she 
was  dead.  I  did  n't  know  what  death  was  at  that 
time.  She  said  1  was  never  to  see  niv  mother  any 
more,  and  it  was  the  same  as  a  bit  of  catechism  or 
creed  to  me ;  I  always  believe  what  is  told  me.  I 
should  believe  anythmg  you  told  me-  And  I  be- 
lieved her.  I  did  not  cry  to  go  to  my  mother,  for  I 
believed  my  aunt's  statement  implicitly.  The  rea- 
son I  cried  myself  into  a  fever  is,  that  I  felt  that 
dreadful  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desertion, 
which  a  child  can  feel  and  live,  but  which  drives  a 
full-grown  man  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  suicide. 
They  took  me  to  kiss  her  in  her  coffin,  sir,  and  I 
complained  to  them  about  her  dress.  Allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  perfect 
ballad  in  the  English  language  is  built  on  the  neg- 
lect and  desolation  of  two  chudren.    As  a  sentimen- 


talist yoimeif;  oTj  yoo  are  scarce} j  laepawA  ta4 
that  a  neglected  and  deserted  crnld  b  a  mta 
thetic  object  than  an  unlucky  loyer  "  _  j 

His  curacy  was  in  a  rapi<fly-uiereaaiig  MJ 
hood  of  the  nortih  of  London.  Wben  hm  ^n 
ordained,  ^e  place  was  a  wildemesB  of  seafiii 
and  gravel-pits,  with  here  and  there  a  €nen 
a  field-hedge,  or  some  counlJT  cottage,  kxiiiz 
small  and  very  old  among  the  new  hoae: 
round  in  all  directions  ;  not,  howerer,  that  in 
houses  were  of  any  vast  size,  lor  the  wa^^ 
was  decidedly  a  middle-class  one,  coaipoKd«N 
to  forty  pound  houses.  Before  he  had  bea 
years  in  the  curacy,  Lancaster  Square,  ce&M 
just  such  houses,  was  finished,  and  the  ciicnii 
end  had  been  built  also  in  all  the  na^ve  faiiaM 
of  the  period.  What  with  pew^^ents,  Ea^9i 
and  what  not,  the  stipend  of  the  chnrek  « 
reach  at  least,  one  way  with  another,  £3vdi,»s 
income  for  those  parts,  giving  the  inconiistl 
prestige  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  a  ckn^rsi 
the  Establishment  to  have.  There  was  no  iy^s^ 
was  to  have  it.  The  bishop  inducted  the  Sf<i 
gernon  Silcote,  to  the  satisfaction  of  evciy  mt* 
knew  him,  firom  Monseigneur  Grey  to  3fr.  I 
worth,  the  Baptist  minister. 

Very  few  clei^rymen  at  all  evi^its  then  haa 
to  marry  upon  £300  a  year,  and  to  A^^efaosi 
cote,  with  nis  modest  habits,  it  seemed  to  be  a  ^ 
fine  income.    Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  weahhiett  * 
in  those  parts,  a  stock-broker,  had  been  the  pan, 
pal  subscriber  to  the  testimonial  which  be  ^tj 
ceived  when  he  had  quitted  the  curacy;  A&s^: 
(his  only  daughter)  and  he  had  a  mutoal  adosntis 
for  one  another,  and  so  they  married,  and  Ike  ^^ 
farewell  to  all  hopes  of  comfort  for  the  fotne 

She  was  a  foolish  woman,  an  only  das^ 
pretty,  gentle,  and  utterly  sp<nled  and  igsa^ 
whether  it  was  his  voice,  his  position,  or  bis pn^ 
ing  which  made  her  fall  in  loye  with  tkis  ^ 
young  curate,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  ^  ^ 
mired  him,  and  gave  him  ^yerj  opportaaltjfi^ 
ing  in  love  with  her.  He  did  so,  and  to  hi*  «* 
ishiment  and  delight,  for  the  first  time  in  yi^ 
found  that  one  woman  honored  him  by  a  pn^M 
above  all  other  men.  Some  of  the  young  ftlk*^ 
those  parts,  who  were  just  getting  on  so  &r  ii  ^ 
as  to  think  of  settling,  expressed  their  discantetf  < 
a  parson,  with  half  their  income,  carTyiii«r  d  * 
best  match  thereabouts,  not  reflecting  tint  Al««if 
discounted  his  position  as  a  gentleman,  and  e^ 
cation,  for  a  large  suul  In  a  year's  time,  how* 
they  congratulated  one  another  on  their  tsexpt. 

She  had  certainly  brought  with  her  an  alki«a* 
of  £150  a  year,  but  she  was  so  extravagant,  so  fl^ 
less,  and  so  silly,  that  it  was  worse  than  iioiii# 
She  was  confined  just  as  the  sudden  riiock  of  W 
father's  bankruptcy  came  on  them.  From  tlus  t0 
to  the  day  of  her  death  the  poor  woman  was  oeh* 
fearfully  expensive  encumbrance. 

The  bankrupt  father  was  instantly  and  prospiC 
received  into  Alg/s  house,  by  Algy  hhnself,  witb« 
most  afiectionate  welcome.  If  there  was  one  ■• 
more  than  another  to  whom  Algy  was  polite  fl' 
deeply  respectful,  it  was  to  this  suddenly  broki 
man,  whom  he  had  made,  by  his  own  act,  an  €wr 
present  burden  to  himself.  Mr.  Betts,  vilgKr,  M 
ostentatious,  selfish,  and  not  too  honest,  bat  lieva 
in  distress,  and  Algy,  simple  fellow,  knew  onlj  * 
the  Gospel. 

Algy's  health  had  never  been  good,  and  novkf 
wife  worried  him  into  a  state  of  pemuuuBt  d/qnp 
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:  w^hatever  they  call  that  utter  loTv^ering  of  the 
n  "wliicli  arises  from  worry  and  anxiety,  as 
as  from  laziness  and  over-feeding.  She  wor- 
lerself  to  death  after  her  fourth  confinement, 
Left  him  slightly  in  debt,  with  a  household  in 
:i  an^'thing  Uke  comfort  and  management  had 
banisdied  five  years  before, 
it  it  was  home  to  them.  They  contrived  to 
their  muddle  and  untidiness  to  themselves. 
'  w^as  always  well  dressed  on  Sunday,  and, 
\  his  misfortunes  had  begun,  his  sermons  had 
ired  a  plaintive  and  earnest  beauty  which  they 
it  have  lacked  before.  The  more  weary  lite 
r  to  him,  the  more  earnest  —  sometimes  the 
)  fiercely  eager  —  he  got,  on  one  point,  —  the 
idless  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  He  gained 
er  with  his  people.  The  very  extreme ,  party, 
i  in  aud  bej^ond  the  Established  Church,  allowed 
great  unction.  His  church  was  full,  but  there 
e  but  a  limited  number  of  sittings,  and  his  four 
dren  were  growing,  and  must  be  educated.  So 
Eune  about  that  home  became  home  to  him  no 
jer,  —  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give 
his  last  and  only  luxury,  privacy.  It  became 
eesary  for  him  to  take  pupils, 
t  was  his  £ither-in-law  ^etts  who  pointed  out  to 
1  this  method  of  increasing  his  income.  Betts 
3  a  bad  specimen  of  the  inferior  kind  of  the  Lon- 
1  City  speculator.  He  had  all  his  ostentation,  his 
ogance,  his  coarseness,  his  refusal  to  recognize 
;h  modves  (in  which  latter  characteristic  your 
eis^nt  and  your  town  mechanic  are  so  often  far 
[»erior  to  the  man  who  leads  him),  while  he  was 
thout  his  bonhommie^  and  his  ready-handed  care- 
is  generosity.  Neither  ostentation  nor  real  care- 
is  good-will  could  ever  make  him  subscribe  liber- 
ty ;  the  only  larsre  subscription  he  ever  gave  was 
at  to  Algy*s,  to  nls  prospective  8on-in-law*s  testi- 
onial ;  not  a  very  mce  man,  by  any  means,  —  a 
an  who  seemed  to  Algy  with  his  Oxfordism  en- 
rely  made  up  of  fiiults  with  no  virtues,  a  man  who 
•atcd  on  his  dearest  prejudices  a  hundred  times  a 
iv,  a  man  sent  him  for  lus  sins.  The  horror  of  his 
sing  a  bankrupt,  the  horror  of  anything  connected 
ith  dear  noisy  old  St  Paul's  having  gone  into  the 
•ankruptcy  Court,  was  bad  enou^  to  make  him 
enounce  aU  communion  with  his  old  friends,  and 
eep  himself  with  lofty  humility  from  the  world ; 
ut  after  this  the  man,  himself,  remained  on  his 
lands,  a  deadly  thorp  in  his  side,  annoying  him  all 
lay  long  by  his  planners,  hb  way  of  eating  even,  his 
iverlasting  allusion  to  his  losses,  and,  more  than  all, 
>y  his  clumsy  expressions  of  gratitude,  "  the  more 
^Uensi^re,''  said  Arthur,  who  \xSl  not  then  been  quite 
sured  orprlggishness,  **  because  they  are  sincere.'' 

For  Betts  s  very  numerous  fiiults  were  more  those 
9f  education  and  training  than  of  nature ;  for  if  one 
fiannot  believe  that  some  natures  are  more  difficult 
to  spoil  than  others,  and  that  the  whole  business  is  a 
mere  result  of  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  bringing 
np,  one  would  be  getting  near  to  believe  nothing  at 
^,    The  nian's  nature  was  not  a  bit  changed,  be- 
eause  Algy  in  his  treatment  of  him  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed the  directions  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount    His  nature  remained  the  same,  but  all  his 
old  landmarks  of  riches  and  respectability  had  been 
I  swept  away  b^r  his  bankruptcy,  and  immediately 
after  he  saw,  with  his  ejes  cleared  from  all  cobwebs, 
while  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  a  man  who  acted  on 
a  law  he  had  never  recognized,  hardlv  ever  heard  of, 
the  pure  law  of  Christianity.    Not  that  he  ever  ful- 
ly recognized  it :  perhaps  he  was  too  old«    To  the 


very  last,  while  alluding  to  Algyi  he  would  say, 
"  Sir,  my  son-in-law  is  the  most  perfect  gentleman 
I  ever  saw,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  sir.  x  es,  sir,  a 
most  sincere  Christian,  I  give  you  my  honor." 

When  Algy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
that  he  was  actually  pushed  for  monejr ;  when  he 
found  that  the  weekly  bills  were  increasing,  without 
the  means  of  paying  them ;  that  although  Reginald 
might  be  kept  from  school  a  little  longer,  yet  that 
his  darling  eldest  born,  Dora,  was  growing  vulgar, 
and  imitatm^  in  her  talk  the  maids,  with  whom  she 
spent  four  nflhs  of  the  da^,  instead  of  him,  with 
whom  she  spent  about  one  nith  ;  then  he  thought  it 
time  to  consult  his  father-in-law,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  put  it  to  him,  might  be  most  valu- 
able. 

"  You  see,"  said  Algy,  "  that  I  am  a  mere  child ; 
I  really  am.  Such  small  intellectual  vigor  as  I  pos* 
sess  "  (he  used  this  style  of  talk  to  Betts ;  he  would 
have  spoken  very  differently  to  a  university  man) 
"  is  used  up  by  my  sermons.  I  ask  you,  —  you  will 
smile  at  my  simplicity,  —  what  does  a  man  in  my 
position  do  to  increase  his  income  ?  " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  somewhat 
huskily,  "  that  you  would  do  better  6y  increasing 
your  income  ?  " 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  fear,  my  dear  ar," 
said  Al^.  *^I  must  have  a  good  governess  for 
Dora.  (5ur  confidence  is  mutiwl,  I  felieve,  and  I 
canpot  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  that  unless  Dora 
has  some  lady  to  superintend  her  education,  —  well, 
I  will  cut  it  short,  —  that  in  fact  she  will  not  grow 
up  a  lady  herself." 

"  Who  the  deuce  wants  her  to  be  a  lady  ?  She 
won't  have  any  money." 

"  My  dear  sir  —  " 

**  I  brought  up  my  girl  for  a  lady,  and  she  was  no 
good,  at  least  to  you.  I  don't  believe  in  girls,  with- 
out one  tithe  of  the  prospects  she  had  when  you 
married  her,  being  brought  up  as  ladies.  Govem- 
essing  ain*t  any  good,  1  tell  you ;  they  never  make 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  money  spent  on 
their  edication,  and  the  flower-making  ain't  much 
good  now.  They  say  the  women  are  going  to  take 
to  the  law  writing,  but  a  Mend  of  mine  in  the  busi- 
ness says  they  11  never  come  it  Try  that.  But, 
Lord,  see  the  various  games  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
little  money,  and  ease  you.  And  see  my  success. 
I  am  a  burden  on  you  still." 

**  You  are  no  burden,  my  dear  jfriend.  At  least, 
if  you  ever  had  been,  you  could  repay  the  whole  of 
your  obligation  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  way  to 
increase  my  income.  I  muxt  have  my  children  edu- 
cated as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  Reggy  must  go 
to  school." 

"  Must  he  ?  I  never  went  to  school,  but  here  I 
am,  says  you.  Well,  I  won't  dispute ;  but  knowing 
what  I  do  know,  I'd  apprentice  him  to  a  smith. 
Look  here;  your  education  cost  two  thousand 
pounds,  first  and  last,  and  I  don't  deny  that  the  in- 
vestment was  a  good  one.  Three  hundred  a  year 
for  two  thousand  is  a  good  investment.  But  then 
your  firiends  had  the  money,  and  you  turned  out 
well,  and  you  had  luck  in  getting  this  church; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Reggy,  you  ain't  got  the 
money,  and  he  may  turn  out  l»d  (which  is  deuced 
likely),  and  you  nor  no  other  man  can  be  answer- 
able for  his  luck.  Therefore,  1  say,  apprentice  him 
to  the  smith's  trade." 

**  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

'*  Of  course  you  could  n't  You  're  a  gentleman, 
and  1 11  speak  up  for  gentlemen  as  long  as  I  liva 
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Bot  genttemen  —  I  meui  tnoh  m  jon  —  neTer  do 
an  J  {rood  for  themselrea ;  yon  kaaw  swells,  dofn't 
you?" 

"  Do  jron  moan  noblemen?  * 

"Of  course  I  do." 

**  Yes,  I  know  a  few  noblemen ;  I  think  I  know  a 
irood  many  noblemen.  At  PauPs  we  were  rery  in- 
timate with  Chnstchnreh,  and  I  was  popular  in  both 
places ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

*♦  Why,  this :  why  do  you  send  these  swells  away 
when  they  seek  you  ?  Why,  the  day  before  yestei^ 
day,  while  I  was  at  the  parlor  window,  and  yon  in 
your  study,  up  comes  the  Marouis  of  Bangor,  hunt- 
ing you  out  as  if  you  were  a  k)x.  And  you  gave 
him  *  Not  at  home ' ;  and  I  heard  him  say,  *•  Dasn  it 
all,  I  should  like  to  find  him  again,'  or  something 
of  that  Sort.  And  I  went  to  the  stationer's  and 
hunted  him  np  in  the  Peerage.  Patron  of  nine 
livings.  And  I  got  the  Clergy  List,  and  I  found 
two  of  the  incumbents  instituted  before  Waterloo; 
and  then  you  come  to  ask  me  how  to  increase  vour 
income.  Three  words  of  common  civility  to  Lord 
Banjror  would  make  you  a  rich  man." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Algy,  **  you  see  I  could  n't  say 
ihem,  —  more  particularly  now  you  have  told  me 
that  two  of  his  livings  are  likely  to  drop  in.  Don't 
yon  see  ?  " 

Betts  could  n't  see  that  at  all. 

"  I  '11  try  to  explain.  I  used  to  know  Lord  Ban- 
^  as  an  equal.  It  Ix'came  my  painful  duty  on  one 
occasion  to  rebuke  Lord  Bangor,  openly  and  pubho- 
ly,  for  speaking  in  a  way  which  —  which  I  did  not 
approve  of.  I  never  did  so  to  any  other  man,  for 
my  custom  was  to  leave  the  room  when  talk  began 
to  get  fast  and  wild.  That  he  has  respected  me 
ever  since  is  nothing.  Is  this  the  man  to  whom  you 
would  have  me  go  and  truckle  for  a  living  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  Betts. 
**  But  you  are  familiar  with  other  noblemen." 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  any.  I  cannot  bring 
them  here  ;  I  cannot" 

"  Well,  you  know  best,"  said  Betts,  "  I  thought 
swells  were  swells,  and  were  to  be  used  accordingly. 
Otherwise,  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  If  you  are 
going  in  this  line,  you  must  take  pupils.  There  is  the 
Kcv.  George  Thirlwall  takes  three,  at  two  hundred 
ft  year  apiece.  There 's  six  hundred  for  you,  barr- 
ing their  keep." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  Thirlwall  was  a  Balliol  scholar, 
and  got  a  double  first.  He  can  command  such  a 
price.  I  doubt,  as  a  mere  pass  man,  whether  I 
should  get  any  pupils  at  all." 

**  But  bis  edication  did  not  cost  any  more  than 
yours." 

**  Rather  less,  I  should  think.  He  got  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  fellowship.  I  never  got'  anything 
better  than  a  good  conduct  prize.  I  have  not  the 
brains." 

"  That 's  a  rum  thing,"  pondered  Betts  aloud. 
"  He  ain't  half  such  a  good  fellow  as  you,  and  a  stick 
in  the  pulpit.  Hanpj  edication,  I  say.  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  the  interest  on  my  money.  And  I  've 
been  a  bold  man,  too,  too  bold,  as  your  pocket  can 
tell,  for  this  many  a  year,  sir.  It  was  the  Illinois 
Central  finished  me  at  last,  but  t^e  Illinois  Central 
seems  to  me  safe  alongside  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. However,  if  you  are  bent  against  the  law 
writing  and  blacksmithing,  and  against  the  using  of 
swell  ifriends,  so  strong,  you  must  try  for  pupils. 
Unless  —  " 

"Unl««;  what?" 

"  Unless  you  would  try  your  father,  «r." 


« I  tri«d  him  lone  bm/*  and  Aigy. 

«  And  it  did  n^  do?"* 

**  O  dear,  do  ;  not  ia  ibe  ieart.    Fa 


lit' 


CHAPTER    VII. 
rAa  voBXbK  rwL^TRjsw . 

Alosriio2I*8  modest  allowaaee  cf  £  2K  i 
had  been  eontiaued  f  faroagb  the  aani  ci 
all  throogh  the  tinw-of  his  ewratj^  hoi  wfaal 
tered  on  the  duties  of  liie  haenaibemejhtm 
fofrmed  br  his  ^Hhet^B  Liwyer  that  it  vosU  a 
oontiniiea ;  he  safamittedU  with  &  si^h,  wiiW 
monstrance  or  remark,  and  gave  op  all  n 
assistance  fh>m  that  ipxarter.  It  vas  aoi  aif 
ptoadly  made  any  resolution  agaiobst  aceeps^ 
it  merely  seemed  to  him  utterhr  Hnprufaabkl 
such  help  would  ever  be  ofiered,  and  nttedrii 
sible  ikut  he  should  ever  ask  for  it. 

But  many  apparent  impossibilities  haYe  hemi 
for  the  sake  of  children.  Wben  Ite  begsa  t 
that  he  was  pooA  aad  was  getting  poam: 
thought  of  their  future  was  quite  eaoo^  • 
aside  any  lingering  feelings  of  pHride  or  fear,  faf 
such  been  there.  He  put  his  case  tfaroiv^  !■• 
yer,  and  was  refused.  Old  8iloote  wiebsd  it^ 
understood  that  he  could  hold  no  fin-yier  eeas 
cation  with  Mr.  Algernon  Silcote. 

Once,  not  long  ailer  this,  the  children  fti  i 
measles,  or  some  childish  disorder,  aad  a  lal  i 
the  poor  widower  had  with  theai,  aad  m  i 
thanking  God  that  they  were  on  the  iKaiil 
that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  predous  little  ess  i 
brances,  whea  a  message  came  firom  Siksotta**  > 
ing  the  childr»i  to  be  seat  there  for  diaii^^'^  > 
until  they  recovered  their  health.     The  a0  > 
came  through  Silcote^  lawyer,  and  was  done  ii  I 
ill-Qpnditioned  a  manner  as  need  be,  bat  Al^i  I 
no  **]nx>per  spirit"  whatever.     lie  thadk£J^* 
the  children  off,  and  they  were  kept  there  ftrtf*  | 
two  montiis.    He  was  very  tiianibfiiL    ""Tbth 
then  is  not  to  descend  to  the  next  geaenlioa'i 
said.     He  thanked  God  for  it 

The  younger  of  his  two  visitors  at  Odbei} 
bright-eyed  young  Arthur,  now  grown  to  h  * 
man  we  saw  him  at  Silcotes  the  night  of  the  H 
ing  affray,  paid  him  frequent  visits  as  of  v«&  ' 
was  he  who  brought  the  children  baek  Wi 
cotes,  with  new  olothes,  new  toys,  new  roses  ii  ti 
cheeks,  and,  alas  1  new  wants  uid  a  new  disoBtf 
at  the  soualid  and  untidy  home  to  which  tb^l 
returned.  Arthur,  who  noticed  eyexythiBg.fiieB 
Miss  Dora  turning  up  her  nose  at  several  tkai 
and  heard  one  or  two  petulant  remarks  from  ba 
strong  disparagement  of  the  mSnoife  at  Ne.  10  U 
caster  Square,  and  he  said,  with  his  usual  deea 
**  I  shall  sta^  a  few  days  with  you,  Algy.  Dofs^i 
are  tired  with  your  journey,  and- consequently  et 
and  disagreeable.  Uo  to  bed.  No,  leave  yosr^ 
here.    1  want  it." 

Dora  obeyed,  reddening.  ^111  stay  a  day  sr  ti 
my  Algy,  and  whip  these  children  in.  Iherbi 
been  most  awfully  spoilt  by  that  venr  ^xilish  ii 
of  OUTS.  You  will  require  the  aid  of  mjr  inBiKi 
for  a  short  time,  until  hers  has  become  a  tJuaf 
the  past.  What  a  noble  child  that  Dora  is  J  £« 
element  of  good  about  her.  She  har  a  will,  and  i 
duires  to  have  it  controUed  "by  a  stronger  one.  B 
sne  is  a  sweet  child.'' 

*'  My  Dora,"  said  Algy,  with  perfect  good  &il , 
^  rendnds  me,  in  all  her  ways,  of  her  daar  motto: 
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r  mras  Just  eoing  to  rap  otit  in  his  short  way, 
fbrbid."  fiut  he  neither  did  tfcat,  nor  do 
felt  inclined  to  do  a  moment  afterwards,  — 
It  laugliiiig :  he  had  got  that  tongue  of  his 
ommand  by  now. 

LI,  she  is  a  very  sweet  child,  and  Reggy  is 
Reg^  18  an  artist.  Reggv  will  do  ^reat 
n  art.  jRegsy  wiH  be  a  Royal  AcadeQucian, 
old  dundenieads  can  ever*  be  got  to  over- 
ieir  inveterate  jealousy  against  anything  ap- 
ng  to  talent  and  originality." 
ans^rered  in  commonplaces,  not  quite  know- 
at  words  he  was  uttering,  for  he  was  confus- 
3ndering  how  an  undeigraduate  could  have 
onderful  intuition  about  an  art  of  which  he 
tirely  ignorant,  as  to  see  a  future  Royal  Aca- 
an  in  a  child  of  nine,  whose  efforts  hitherto 
en  certainly  below  the  average.  But  it  was 
.rthor,  he  thought  again  with  a  smile,  —  Ar- 
te omniscient 

aur  went  on.  "  I  love  and  admire  everything 
>,  but  1  never  admired  vou  more  than  when 
Lve  up  ^our  pride  and  allowed  these  children 
'  this  visit." 

have  no  pride,  Archy,"  said  Algernon. '  "  And 
id,  I  could  not  display  it  in  that  quarter." 
hur  turned  his  fnink  and'  noble  &ce  upon 
ind  looked  at  him  keenly,  and,  as  curtly  as 
lais's  monk,  asked,  — 
iThy?" 

cannot  tell  you." 

ky  you  mean  on  general  grounds,  on  the  grounds 
you  have  no  right  to  be  proud  to  your  own  fa- 
;  or  that  you  have  no  nght  to  stand  in  your 
ren's  right  ?  Or  are  there  other  grounds  for 
not  being  proud  ?  ** 

•Lin't  you  getting  —  getting  —  come,  a  little  too 
j>,  1  won't  say  coarse,  m  your  questions,  my  dear 
' "  said  Algy,  with  the  most  penect  sweet  temper. 
[  be?  a  thousand  pardons,  old  boy.  You  are 
5  right  Do  forgive  me,  and  don't  answer  me. 
jught  I  had  cured  myself  of  that  miserable  trick 
■oes-examining  witnesses,  and  putting  everybody 
logical  hole.  Let  us  change  the  subject" 
Not  at  all,"  said  Algy.  "  I  am  coing  to  answer 
,  The  reasons  on  which  I  acted  in  sending  my 
drcn  to  their  grandfiither  at  Silcotes  were  just 
i  as  you  have  suggested  :  that  I  had  no  ri^ht  to 
proud  to  mv  own  father,  and  that  I  should  be 
ked  to  stand  in  my  children's  light  You  asked 
then  if  there  were  pther  reasons  why  I  should 
w  no  pride  in  that  quarter.  I  answer  that  there 
.  AVe  most  undeistand  one  another,  at  least 
tially,  my  dearest  Arthur,  even  if  that  partial 
ierstanding  tads  in  our  separation.  I  know  that 
s  to  your  good  offices  that  I  owe  this  recognition 
my  children.  Utter  the  question  which  I  see 
nging  on  your  lips." 

w  I 'if  utter  it,  Algy,  thbugh  all  the  powers  of  the 
ferno  shall  never  make  me  believe  in  you  as  any-' 
ing  but  the  best  man  who  ever  walked.  Here  it 
^TMd  you,  before  Tom  or  I  remember,  ever  — 
Si  —  make  a  fiasco  ?  ** 

•*Kever!  To  you  I  will  say  the  simple  truth. 
)ioagh  I'm  not  strong  in  brain,  and  have  that  want 
r  enemy  which  comes  fk)m  habitual  ill-health,  yet 
have  Iiyed  as  blameless  a  life  as  any  of  us  poor 
bners  can  Hope  to  lead.* 

*  ♦*  Then  what  has  caused  this  terrible  injustice  of 
pj  father  towards  you  ?  " 

:  ^  He  has  not  been  unjust  He  has  been  meet 
l^enerous.  .  Question  on,  and  let  us  have  it  out" 


'*  Has  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  you  arisen 
from  any  facts  in  connection  with  your  mother  ?  **    i 

'*Yes.  I  will  now  finish  this  conversation,  and 
we  will  never  resume  it  1  was  put  in  possession  of 
these  fkcts  when  1  was  seventeen.  Now  ask  your- 
self, but  never  ask  me,  what  has  made  me  gray  at 
six-and-thirty,  and  has  produced  that  never^nding 
thought  about  self,  and  distrust  of  others,  which  has 
made  him 'very  little  better  than  a  lunatic" 

*^  There  is  more  than  that  in  the  govemor^s  mala- 
dy, you  know,"  said  young  Oxford,  then  omniscient 
with  good-humored  flippancy.  **  You  have  n*t  got 
to  the  bottom  of  that  That  was  all  very  well,  what 
you  said  just  now  about  the  *  never-ending  self<;onr 
templation '  of  the  governor ;  but,  unfortunately  it 
don't  exist.  I  don't  rank  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  either  you  or  the  governor  very  high,  and  there 
have  evidently  been  lies  told  by  some  one,  probably 
by  Aunt  Mary,  /'ll  put  it  all  right  I'll  go  bafi 
your  mother  was  a  good  woman.  The  governor  has 
got  that  curious  eccentricity  of  brain  which  is  gen- 
erally acquired  by  a  connection  with  the  aristoo- 
racy,  and  they  develop  it  by  marrying  their  reh^ 
tions,  and  in  some  cases  doing  absolutely  nothing 
for  nearly  ninety  years.  It  must  be  eviaent,  even 
to  a  thiid-class  intellect,  that  the  pair  of  you  are 
slightly  cracked.     Come^  solnuntur  risu.    Eh  ?  " 

'*  Not  yet,**  said  Algy.  **  If  you  knew  eveirthing, 
you  would  wonder  why  I  ever  accepted  anything  at 
all  from  him.  I  should  reply  to  this,  that  I  am  not 
a  hero,  and  thaJt  I  have  only  had  enough  to  prevent 
my  being  a  disgrace  to  him." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

On  this  occasion  Arthur  pointed  out  to  Dora 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  extreme  meanness 
of  her  conduct  towards  her  &ther,  in  making  dis- 
paraging comparisons  between  his  house  and  her 
grandfather's.  Dora  received  her  scolding  with 
perfect  composure  and  silence,  replying  not  one 
word,  but  looking  steadily  at  him  with  ner  hands . 
behind  her  back.  Though  she  did  not  confess  her 
fault,  yet  she  never  repeated  it  Their  visits  to 
Silcotes  took  place  eveiT^  year  aiien  this.  The  old 
nuin  ordered  it,  and  every  one  obeyed  it ;  but  Dora, 
honest  little  story-teller  as  she  was,  always,  on  her 
return  home,  used  audibly  toihank  Heaven  that  she 
was  back  in  her  own  place  once  more,  and  to  vilify 
and  ridicule  the  whole  menage  of  Silcotes  most  en- 
tirely. The  other  children  used  generally  to  roar 
aU  through  the  night  after  their  return,  and  to  be 
unmanageable  for  the  next  week. 

Two  pupils  were  got,  doughfaced  foolish  youths, 
who  had  made  so  litde  use  of  their  schooliufr  that 
their  matriculatory  examination  was  considered 
more  than  doubtfbl,  and  so  were,  with  the  wisdom 
of  some  parents,  taken  from  experienced  hands  at 
school,  and  sent  into  the  inexp^enced  hands  of 
Algy.  That  he  did  his  duty  by  them,  and  got  them 
through,  I  need  not  say;  but  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  these  pupils  that  he  engaged  a  governess. 

Miss  Lee  was  a  foolish  Devonshire  young  person, 
whose  father  had  been  a  cleigyman,  and,  as  she  al- 
ways averred,  kept  hounds.  It  was  quite  possible, 
for  he  left  her  entirely  destitute,  and  with  no  edu- 
cation, and  so  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  go  out 
as  a  governess.  She  was  not  in  the  least  fit  for  it, 
and  Algy,  of  course,  could  only  offer  the  most  modest 
stipend.  So  they  naturally  came  together  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  England.    Miss  Lee,  in  addition  to 
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Ike  disqiudificatiorf  of  ignorance  and  not  rery  re- 
fined manners,  had  another  disqualification,  consid- 
ered in  M>me  families,  and  for  good  reason,  to  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  others.  She,  like  the  ma- 
lority  of  Devonshire  girls,  was  amazingly  beautifuL 
Such,  in  the  main,  and  given  as  shortly  as  pos^- 
ble,  so  as  to  avoid  bein^  duller  than  was  necessary, 
is  the  iniormation  I  had  gained  from  Miss  Raylock, 
Arthur,  Alg}',  and  others,  about  the  Silcote  fiunil^, 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  children*s  third  visit, 
—  the  time  of  the  poaching  raid  described  in  the 
first  chapter.  Tliis  coincided  with  the  fourth  time 
that  Capuin  Tom  Silcote  had  got  leave  of  absence 
from  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  home,  and 
representiuj;  one  half  of^his  debts  as  the  whole,  and, 
with  a  st)rt  of  recollection  of  his  Catechism,  promis- 
ing to  load  a  new  life,  and  be  in  chanty  with  all 
men.  The  debts  which  he  confessed  to  his  father 
were  always  paid,  for  was  not  he  the  heir  ?  and  he 
always  went  back  to  lead  the  old  life  over  again, 
and  to  hate  his  unsatisfied  creditors  with  all  the 
hatred  of  a  gentleman  living  habitually  beyond  his 
means. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB   SQUIBS    UfVAOES    MRS.  SUODEN^S  TBRRITORT    AMD 
GETS    BKATKN. 

BoRSE  Y  is  a  great  sheet  of  rolling  woodland  four 
or  five  miles  square,  which  in  two  points,  close  to- 
gether, heaves  itself  upso  high  as  to  be  a  landmark 
for  several  counties.  The  greater,  and  all  the  high- 
est part  of  it,  is  unbroken  beech  forest ;  but,  as  you 
come  lower,  it  begins  to  got  broken  open  by  wild 
green  lanes,  tangled  fantastically  at  their  sides  by 
bramble,  sweet-brier,  wild  rose,  and  honeysuckles, 
by  which  a  few  solitary  cottages  stand  here  and 
there;  picturesque  cotuiges,  generally  standing 
alone,  and  not  stinted  for  garden  ground.  As  you 
get  lower  the  fields  become  more  firequent  and 
uirger,  and  you  are  among  farms,  generally  embo- 
somed in  dense  clusters  of  dark  and  noble  elms ;  be- 
low this  steep  fields  stoop  suddenly  down  to  the  level 
of  the  broad  river  meadows,  and  around  three  fifths 
of  the  circle  winds  the  Thames ;  by  day  a  broad 
river  of  silver ;  in  some  evenings,  when  the  sun  has 
just  sunk  behind  the  dark  dim  wolds  of  Ojdford- 
shire,  a  chain  of  crimson  pools. 

Dim,  mysterious  wolds  are  those  of  Oxfordshire 
across  the  river ;  rolling,  hedgeless,  cultivated  chalk 
down,  capped  always  by  the  daric  short  bars  of 
woodland,  —  a  land  of  level  though  somewhat  lofly 
lines,  with  no  artistic  incident  for  miles,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  freshness  of  the  elm  hedge- 
rows of  the  neighboring  Berkshire.  A  very  melan- 
choly piece  of  country,  almost  as  melancholy  as  some 
of  the  warren  lands  in  Norfolk,  or  one  suspects  of 
Lincolnshire,  else  why  did  a  Lincolnshire  man 
write,  — 

•*  Where  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow 
cool 
On  the  oat  gn.M  and  the  sword  grass,  and  the  bulrush  in 
the  pool  *'  ? 

•^  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melancholy  lines  in 
our  language,  more  than  worthy  of  Wordsworth. 
A  lonely,  dim-looking  county  that  Oxfordshire,  as 
that  dreaming  little  shephex^  lad,  James  Sugden, 
•aw  it  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  his 
Bolitary  watch  over  the  sheep  among  the  highest 
fields  of  the  beautiful  Borsey,  or  from  the  door  of 
his  father's  cottage,  highest  up  among  the  towerins^ 
beech  wood,  when  merry  haymaking  and  merrier 


harvest  was  over,  and  die  SqitoBbemvai 
ingdown  due  'vrest. 

Tlie  boy  had  got  rather  a  fine  edaooa.  ! 
tell  you  how  presently,  though  if  jn  c«  & 
kind  reader,  a  reader  for  whom  oat  \a^  u> 
you  win  have  guessed  the  mere  I'act  bdon. 
cats  a  bov  loosely,  and  set  him  to  tend  «b 
if  he  donX  develop  his  imaginative  poves 
be  pretty  sure  he  has  not  got  anv,  and  hid 
a  last  chance,  be  sent  to  Cambndge,  or 
to  see  what  he  can  noake  of  the  matheoutia 
boy  was  imaginative  enough  for  a  pwL 
wanted  wits  and  application,  without  wliiek 
nor  any  one  else  can  possibly  do  an^thia^. 
used  to  dream  about  uiese  Ox^irdshne  wd& 

To  his  left,  as  he  sat  at  his  hthe^s  door  t 
view  much  more  interesting  than  the  one 
Oxfordshire.  Reading,  six  miles  off.  almiti 
feet,  and  above  the  towers  and  the  smoke,  mi 
day,  a  dim  blue  mountain,  crowned  with  dsts 
Siddon,  his  mother  told  him,  at  whose  bnl 
Lord  Portsmouth  and  L«ord  CamarroB,  9 
lords  than  Lord  Abingdon,  almost  as  great  i 
ultimate  lord  of  the  great  hanging  woods  dt 
don.  All  this  was  very  fine,  but  he  alwat^  pR^ 
the  desolate  wolds  to  tJhe  west,  more  paitH 
after  his  father  had  told  him  one  evening,  2  < 
dence,  when  they  were  eating  their  potrs 
together  in  the  garden,  under  the  falliag  ^ 
the  gathering  night,  that  just  beyond  xLose  iM 
ing  wolds  lay  the  most  beautiiuJ  city  in  tk  f 
world. 

"  How  far  off?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Fifteen  mile,  across  through  Ipsden.  A  si 
of  eio;ht-and-twenty  by  Benson  and  Darvi^sss- 

"  It  is  n*t  Seville  is  it  ?  Of  course  it  i*  not  I 
Seville  is  the  finest  town  in  the  world." 

•*  Oxford  beats  it  hollow,  I  teH  yon." 

**  Have  you  seen  them  both  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Leastways,  I  know  one  on  'em  '^^ 
that's  quite  enough  to  give  me  a  right  £9 if* 
If  you  want  to  know  both  sides  of  a  qn«stioa  Wi 
you  speaks  about  it,  everlasting  dumbnes^j 
your  portion.  Whatever  you  Ve  got  to  sij.  ^^ 
low,  rap  it  out,  hard  and  heavy,  and  see  ^j! 
other  fellow  has  got  to  say.  If  he  has  the  bei  * 
give  in ;  if  he  has  n%  shut  him  up.  But  d(^^ 
neve  that  you  are  in  the  right,  lor  all  lift  *l 
believe  that  he  is  a  greater  fool  tlxan  you.  SoK 
see,  old  fellow,  I  say  again  that  Oxford  is  *  ■' 
town  than  the  one  you  named.  We'dhes*^' 
bed,  old  chap,  had  n't  we  ?  *  , 

Looking  from  the  door  of  his  father's  cottt^' 
could  see  the  top  of  the  chimneys  of  Silcotes » 
him  among  the  trees.  A  fine  old  place  Silcotft' 
1650,  a  foursquare  place  of  endless  gables  of  tal 
—  the  great  addition  made  by  the  present  sq»i 
father,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  built  is  ^ 
again,  being  made  in  perfect  harmony  with  ^  ' 
seventeenth  century  nucleus  which  he  found.  1"' 
addidons  had  been  made  so  long,  that  the  t^ 
bricks,  with  the  assistance  of  cunning  washes,  1' 
toned  down  to  the  color  of  the  older  bnildi^ 
that  it  required  an  architect's  eye  to  tell  newfitw' 

A  most  harmonious  house,  for,  in  &ct,  the  ek 
Silcote's  architect,  with  a  taste  rare  in  those  U 
years  of  <*the  worthless  and  bankrupt  ces^ 
which  ended  by  committing  suicide,'*  had  CBf^ 
and  painfully  fnlfilled  the  original  desi^  c/t 
seventeenth  century  architect,  whose  worfr ' 
probably  been  stopped  by  the  Revolution,  sad  ' 
may,  before  he  patched  Up  and  finished,  have  h<t 
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knoT&ading  from  old  Basing  Honse,  booming 

Ql  «he  S.  W.  from  behind  Bearwood. 

ks  a  very  beantiftd  place,  and  very  beautiful- 

up.      If"  you  went  into  the  stables  you  would 

mastei^s  eye,  or  his  stud-groom's  eye,  in  the 
;raMr  plait  which  edged  the  litter ;  a  Dunsta- 
met  'was  only  a  slight  improvement  on  it.  If 
ant  to  the  other  end  of  the  menagey  if  you 
to  look  round  the  flowet^arden,  you  would 
5  managing  eye  there  also ;  terrace  after  ter- 
f  the  newest  and  finest  flowers,  —  lobelias,  cal- 
las',  geraniums,  and  what  not,  —  piling  them- 
\ip  in  hideous  incongruous  patterns,  until,  in 
sheer  confusion,  they  became  almost  artistic ; 
len,  above  all,  the  great  terrace  of  roses,  which 
d  up  with  nearly  a  park-like  beauty,  and  then 
ng  to  the  house  itsefr,  and  hung  the  deep,  dark 
,  the  only  solecism  in  the  house,  with  festoons 
!ine  D*Espray,  and  Dundee  Rambler,  and  then, 
elimbin^,  hung  magnificent  trophies  of  Blarii 
I,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  at  every  coign  of  van- 
in  the  long  fa9ade. 

flight  thousand  a  year  in  housekeeping,  and 
ompany  worthy  of  being  so  called  ever  seen." 
r  was  what  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  used 
11  Miss  Raylock,  and  the  Princess  should  have 
rn,  for  she  was  housekeeper, 
bout  the  *'  company  "  she  was  undoubtedly  right. 
ti  regard  to  the  eight  thousand  a  year,  why, 
must  generally  divide  that  lady's  statements  by 

and  then  be  very  careful  to  examine  closely  the 
I  on  which  she  based  the  remaining  half  of  her 
rUon.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this 
house  of  Silcote's,  even  in  these  dark  times,  was 
b  up  with  amazing  liberality ;  and  the  very  ser- 
ts  who  left  him  of  their  own  accord  would  tell 
,  almost  pathetically,  that  they  had  never  had 
thing  to  complain  of,  and  that  there  was  not 
H  a  servants'  hall  as  Silcotes  for  miles  round. 
i*or,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  Silcote's  house- 
ping,  servants  would  not  stay  with  him.  There 
I  no  society  and  no  change,  —  thin^  which  ser- 
its  desire  more  even  than  good  livmg.  If  you 
ok  that  the  footman  in  plush  breeches,  or  the 
K)m  in  white,  is  a  mere  machine,  you  are  mistaken, 
yon  think  that  the  mere  paying  of  these  men's 
ges,  and  feeding  them  well,  will  secure  these  men, 
u  are  again  mistaken.  My  lord  or  the  squire  can- 
t  destroy  these  men's  individuality,  wnen  they 
ess  them  in  the  clothes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
M^essity  may  keep  them  quiet;  good  living  and 
yety  may  keep  them  contented ;  but  if  they  get 
ad  they  will  "  better  "  themselves  as  sure  as  possi- 
e,  even  at  lower  wages,  and  worse  beer. 
There  is  a  way  of  keeping  the  best  of  these  peo- 
e  about  you:  by  perfect  justice  and  temper,  and 
f  real  sympathizmg  kindness.  I  know  of  servants 
;  twelve  shillings  a  week  who  won't  better  them- 
ilves  at  sixteen.  These  people  will  stay  with  vou, 
'  you  care  for  them,  and  make  them  sympathize 
ith  the  fortunes  of  your  house.  If  treated  as  ma- 
hines  they  will  better  themselves.  The  advanced 
adicals  say  that  you  have  no  business  to  have  such 
leople  ahout  you  at  all,  and,  being  innocent  in  this 
natter  ounelves,  we  may  theoretically  think  that 
he  advanced  radicals  are  right. 

However,  Silcote's  servants  never  stayed;  their 
bnnula  was,  ^*  that  a  man  was  not  sent  into  the 
korid  to  die  of  the  blues,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
ihat  in  self-justification  they  set  abroad,  through  the 
bounty,  an  account  of  the  Dark  Squire's  eccentrici- 
tiei,  a  great  deal  darkier  than  the  mere  truth. 


The  ultimate  fate  of  little  James  Sngden,  on  the 
night  of  the  poaching  affray,  was  this.  His  preserv- 
er had  him  plastered  and  mended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  then,  having  done  his  **  possible." 
handed  him  over  to  the  butler,  who  proceeded 
towards  the  men's  quarters  to  see  if  he  could  get 
him  a  bed. 

Those  who  were  asleep  were  immovable,  and 
those  who  were  awake  objected  so  very  strongly, 
and  in  such  extremely  pointed  language,  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  push  his  point ;  at  last,  getting  tired  of 
argument,  he  used  his  authority  where  he  dared, 
and  quartered  him  on  the  youngest  stable-boy.  At 
sunrise  James  was  on  the  alert,  dressed,  and  ready 
to  make  his  escape  home. 

Which  was  the  way,  and  where  were  the  dogs  ? 
His  companion  told  him  the  way,  but  could  mve  no 
information  about  the  dogs.  They  might  be  still 
loose:  he  would  not  venture  beyond  the  stubble 
yard  for  ten  pounds  till  he  knew  they  were  ken- 
nelled. But  the  intense  wish  the  boy  had  to  be  at 
home  again  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  resolved  to 
eo.  He  had  all  the  dislike  which  a  dog  or  a  child 
has,  at  first,  to  these  Strang  faces  and  places,  and 
he  dreaded  seeing  any  one  m  authority  for  fear  they 
should  bid  him  stay,  in  which  case  he  knew  he  must- 
obey.  He  fled.  One  terrible  fright  he  had;  he 
opened  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  when  he  had  shut  it 
behind  him,  he  found  himself  alone  amonff  the 
bloodhounds.  His  terror  was  simply  unutterable  at 
this  moment ;  but  the  dogs  knew  him  and  proposed 
to  come  with  him,  and  he,  afraid  to  drive  them  back, 
was  escorted  by  them  as  far  as  a  gate^beyond  which 
they  would  not  come.  Once  out  of  sight  of  them  he 
sped  away  through  the  forest  shard  towards  his  home. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  when  he  was  sitting  be- 
tween his  father  and  mother,  looking  out  over  the 
ifttle  garden  of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  of  filbert  and 
apple  trees,  towards  the  westering  sun  over  the 
CJxfordshire  wolds.  Their  poor  flowers  were  most- 
ly fading  by  now,  and  the  garden  looked  dull ;  for 
cottagers'  flowers  are  moetly  spring  flowers.  In  the 
lengthening  evenings  of  early  spring,  the  sight  of 
nature  renewing  herself  has  its  effect  on  the  poorest 
of  the  hinds,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  their  dull 
way  they  make  efforts  at  ornamentation,  perhaps 
because  they  have  some  dim  hope  that  the  coming 
year  cannot  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  the  one  gone 
past,  — will  not  be  merely  another  milestone  towards 
chronic  rheumatism  and  the  workhouse.  They 
must  have  such  hopes,  poor  folks,  or  they  would 
madden.  These  hopes  come  to  them  in  the  spring, 
with  reviving  nature,  and  then  they  garden.  The 
wearied  hind  stays  late  out  in  the  cool  brisk  April 
ni^ht,  and  spares  a  little  time  after  he  has  done 
delving  in  his  potatoes  to  trimming  and  planting  a 
few  poor  flowers.  But  after,  when  nature  gets  pro- 
ductive and  exacting,  she  absorbs  him,  and  the 
flowers  are  neglected,  only  a  few  noble  perennials, 
all  honor  to  their  brave  hearty  roots,  —  your  lilies 
and  your  hollyhocks,  and  latte^'ly  I  am  pleased  to . 
see  everywhere  your  Delphinium  fonnosum,  — 
standing  bravely  up  amidst  the  forced  neglect  So . 
Sugden  8  garden,  this  bright  September  afternoon, . 
was  not  sufliciently  gaudy  to  keep  James's  eye  from, 
wandering  across  the  little  green  orchard  beyondi 
the  well,  on  to  the  distant  hills. 

Suddenly  his  father,  badly  hurt  and  still  in  pain,, 
mrew  animated.  "  By  Job,"  he  said,  "  there 's  the 
aeer!  There  she  goes.  Hi  I  look  at  her  I  There 
she  goes  into  Uie  Four  Acre,  making  for  Pitcher's 
Spinney.    She  11  go  to  soil  at  Waigrave  for  a  hwh- 


dred  pounds.  Tbej^  are  hnnting  earij  this  year. 
Stan  and  garten !  if  bcrc  she  don't  come  heftdiof 
back !  It 's  old  Alma*  aa  sure  as  you  are  boni|  and 
she  knows  the  ground.* 

They  were  all  out  in  the  garden,  looking  eagerly 
where  Smlgen  pointe<l,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  ^Ir.  Davis,  and  King,  and  a  noble  cavalcade, 
come  streaming  Out  of  the  forest-ride.  They  were 
disappointed ;  it  was  not  one  of  Her  Majesty's  deer 
which  Sudgen  had  seen,  but  a  great  dog,  nearly  as 
largo  and  nearly  of  the  same  color,  which  now  came 
canteriii;;  towards  them.  They  had  stared  after 
him  so  li>n^,  and,  afler  the^  had  found  out  what  he 
was,  ha<l  stood  looking  at  him  so  long,  that  some  one 
else  Iiad  time  to  come  behind  them,  and,  while  they 
were  slowly  realizing  tliat  it  was  only  one  of  the 
blood  hoimiis  from  the  hall,  a  harsh  voice  from  be- 
hind them  said,  — 

^  He  won't  eat  you.  If  he  did  he  would  not  get 
very  fat  off  you." 

They  turned,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  Dark  Squire. 

All  three  were  too  much  surprised  to  speak,  and 
so  they  stood  a  moment  or  so,  and  looked  at  Silcote. 
A  compact,  intensely  firm-lookin<r  and  broad-shoul- 
dered ficrurc,  with  a  grizzly  head,  square  features, 
and  a  continual  frown.  Dress:  gray  coat,  gray 
breeches,  pray  pjaiters,  square  and  inexorable  boots. 
The  late  Mr.  Cobl)ett  would  have  admired  the  look 
of  him  very  much  until  they  got  to  loggerheads, 
which  would  not  have  been  long. 

He  had  to  begin  the  conversation  again.  **  You 
stand  frightened  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  you  sheep. 
1  was  saying  that  if  my  dogs  ate  a  dozen  such  as 
you  they  would  not  got  fat  You  peasantry  are  getr 
ting  too  lean  for  mere  dog's  meat,  with  your  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  your  five  shillings  off  lor  rent, 
firinjr,  clothes'  club,  an<l  the  rest  of  it.  You  ih-e 
sheep,  mere  sheep.  Why  don't  you  make  a  Jacque- 
rie of  it  ?  You  hate  me,  and  I  hate  you.  Why 
don't  you  cut  my  throat,  burn  my  house  down, — 
unless  you  want  it  for  vour  own  purposes,  —  and 
subdivide  my  lands?  fiah  I  you  have  no  courage 
for  Saxon  population.  Cannot  you  produce  a  Mu- 
rat?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Sudgen  who  answered.  "  You  seem 
in  one  of  your  dark  moods.  Squire,  that  is  to  say, 
talking  more  nonsense  than  usual.  You  say  you 
hate  us,  cela  va  sans  dire ;  you  say  we  hate  you,  that 
is  completely  untrue  of  us  as  a  class,  —  the  more 
particularly  about  you,  who  arc,  with  all  your  fool- 
ishness, the  justest  landlord  about  these  parts.  As 
I  used  to  say  to  my  darling  Duchess  of  Cheshire, 
*  Don 't  patronize  those  people  in  the  way  you  do. 
Love  them  and  trust  them,  and  they  will  in  some 
sort  love  and  trust  you.  Don't  be  always  loving 
them  in  their  own  houses,  and  worrying  them  to 
death  with  impertinent  inquiries  about  their  domes- 
tic matters.  They  will  only  lie  to  you  and  hate 
you.  Come  to  them  sometimes  as  DeiM  ex  machind, 
and  relieve  them  from  some  temporary  didiculty. 
You  can  always  do  that,  for  they  are  always  in  diffi- 
culties. You  can  buy  them  up  at  a  pound  a  head 
like  that,  whereas,  if  you  hunt  and  worry  them,  ten 
pounds  won't  make  them  grateful.'  Now,  my  dear 
Squire,  what  is  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  " 

Never,  probably,  was  a  man  so  utterljr  aghast  as 
Silcote.  Here  was  a  common  laborer's  wife,  dressed 
in  the  commonest  print,  a  woman  he  had  never  seen 

*  Mr.  8udg«n's  chronology  ft  more  than  queer.  He  must  have 
IMrqIected  hie  loal  largely  into  the  future  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
deer  whioh  ever  ran  ■ome  yean  before  that  deer  iraa  oalved. 


or  neTer  noticed  befitre,  hknria^  ^^jJ 
and  Latin,  and  sodaciooslT  pri^ae  ^mm 
moat  delicate  and  most  cheriaked  pm  a  I 
loved  follj,  and  saying  things  to  \m  m]mm 
petted  Artfaar  dare  not  say.  He  ioabd<| 
and  saw  only  a  common  laboret'a  vik,ia  a 
print  gown,  who  laughed  at  hba  wUe  he  I 

Bat  she  was  yery  beautifiiL  Skofe! 
peasant-women  as  beautifbl,  on  the  srai 
the  Paj  de  Ceuz,  bat  never  in  Ea^aaA 
had  never  seen  the  very  light  hnnn  bi 
perfectly  sharply  cut  features  of  the  Si 
tocracy  among  Uie  £nglish  peasantry  bd 
indeed,  one  seldom  does,  mdess  th&e  1 
which  some  old  postmaster,  or  old  pessri 
man,  will  tell  you  over  the  pipes  and  gnu 
cricket-clnb  dinner.  Stkote  stood  aauKC 
his  suspicions  at  once,  —  the  man  lived  c£  I 
but  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  qieecfa  at  kl4 

^  I  beg  jrour  pardon,  I  was  not  awaze  a 
lady  here.    I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  There  is  no  ladfy  here ;  no  semUance  I 
am  merely  an  honest  and  respectable,  vak 
est  and  respectable,  laborer's  wife.    Tot 
me  working  in  the  fields  any  day, 
straddling  m  the  clogging  fallows.''  Lei 
that  you  nave  shut  yourself  up  fitm  tk 
much,  or  you  would  neyer  have  aceased  m  , 
a  lady.     Ladies,  as  far  as  I  can  judse^oal 
ited  experience  of  them,  don't  sp^.  to  ^ 
as  I  spoke  to  you  just  now." 

*'  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  ma'am?*  aH ai 
still  lost  in  wonder. 

**  A  dozen,  if  you  choose." 

**  And  get  a  dozen  refusals  of  answer.  W« 
good,  but  will  you  answer  this  one  ont  of  uci 
nary  dozen  ?  I  will  only  ask  you  one  fptt^ 
of  your  dozen,  and  I  ask  it.  Who  tif  <** 
you  f  " 

**  Exactly  what  I  have  sud  before.  Ape* 
daughter,  who  worked  in  the  fields,  vb-^ « 
dairymaid  when  her  father  became  covatfj 
in  consequence  of  her  great  beauty,  I  bdiv»e' 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  proudly,  but  ihit^ 
honestly  looked  at  Silcote  with  the  great  bns 
of  her),  **  became  lady*s  maid  to  Laij  ^ 
Poyntz,  now  Duchess  of  Cheshire.  TboK  1 
girls  would  have  eveiything  hsmdsome  abctf 
Then  there  was  a  paradise  of  folly :  no,  id 
true  love  and  good  intentions  are  not  £]Bf. 
then  I  turned  peasant  again,  and  then  I  «a 
to  mv  old  work,  and  you  passed  me  the  otb 
scowling  like  your  old  self,  while  I  wassetov 
Now,  what  did  you  please  to  want  here,  Sib 

The  Squire  finding,  afler  a  good  mast 
some  one  who  was  not  a  bit  afi:aid  of  him,  ai 
civillv  and  to  the  purpose. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  this  boy  of  voun  bebsfi 
pluckil^  last  night  I  want  to  oetter  him. 
take  him  into  the  stable  as  a  helper,  and 
rise.  It  is  a  provision  for  him.  These  C 
servants  I  get  from  Reading  never  stay.  Tc 
will  be  my  heir,  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him; 
brought  him  home  last  night.  He  will  b 
groom,  and  will  be  provided  for  for  life.  V 
let  him  come  ?  ** 

**  No.  Let  him  stick  to  his  sheep.  I, ) 
know  more  about  domestic  service  thai 
and  my  answer  is  *  No.'  Let  him  freeze  ai 
on  the  hillside  with  his  sheep.  Let  him  i 
late  with  his  team,  and  then  get  out  of  be 
bed  at  four  in  the  biting  winter  weather 
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liem  again  at  four.  Let  him  do  hedge  and  ditch 
vork  on  food  which  a  Carolina  negro  would  refuse  ; 
et  him  plough  the  heaviest  clay  until  the  public- 
ftouse  becomes  a  haven  and  a  rest  to  him ;  let  him 
now,  until  the  other  mowers  find  him  so  weak  that 
le  must  mow  with  them  no  longer,  lest  he  ruin  the 
contract ;  let  him  reap,  until  his  loud-tongued  wife 
rem  beat  him  at  that,  for  he  must  marry,  —  O  Lord, 
or  he  must  marry,  —  and  in  his  own  station  too. 
Let  him  go  on  at  the  plough-tail ;  among  the  frozen 
;«imips,  among  the  plashy  hed^esides,  until  the  in- 
evitable rheumatism  catches  him  in  the  back,  and 
^lie  parish  employs  him  on  the  roads  to  save  the 
^tes.  And  then,  when  his  wife  dies,  let  them  send 
kvn  to  the  house,  and  let  him  rot  there  and  be  buried 
in  a  box ;  but  he  shall  not  be  a  domestic  servant  for 
1^1  that,  Silcote.  I  know  too  much  about  that.  We 
bave  tried  enough  of  our  own,  without  requiring 
jTOurs." 

Silcote  had  nothing  more  to  say  —  to  her,  at 
least.  What  he  had  to  say  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
vrent  home. 

*^  That  is  a  devil  of  a  woman.  She  is  all  wrong, 
but  she  puts  it  so  well.  She  is  en  rahie,  I  never 
Kiw  such  a  deuce  of  a  woman  in  my  life." 

So  two  violent  ill-regulated  souls  struck  themselves 
together  in  consequence  of  this  poaching  raid,  to 
fche  great  benefit  of  both.  The  continual  opposition 
of  dame  Reason  to  rampant  Folly  is,  I  suspect,  only 
irt^pect,  of  ver^  little  use.  One  knows  so  little. 
Dickens,  watchmg  narrowly  and  keenly,  but  mak- 
ing no  de<luctions  whatever,  tells  us,  in  effect,  that 
the  American  mad  doctors  allow  a  patient's  folly  to 
develop  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  folly  to 
0iemseives.  How  would  it  be  to  allow  another  pa- 
tient's folly  to  become  so  foolish  as  to  make  the 
caner  patient  awkward  of  his  crotchets  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  JAMES  DBOINS  HIS  CAREER. 

Algernon's  children  had  departed  for  London. 
Captain  Tom,  having  had  the  confessed  moiety  of 
his  debts  paid,  was  at  Dublin  with  his  regiment 
Arthur  was  back  at  his  tutor  work;  no  one  was 
left  with  the  Squire  but  the  golden-haired  child 
A  nne. 

Once  Silcote  had  a  son,  some  say  the  best  loved 
of  all,  who  rebelled  against  him,  and  his  hard- 
strained  authority  and  coarse  words,  who  left  his 
thouse  in  hi^h  disdain,  casting  him  ofif  with  scorn, 
and  rendenng  the  breach  between  them  utterly  ir- 
^reparable  by  marrying  a  small  tradesman's  daugh- 
iter.  He  got  some  small  clerkship  in  Demerara, 
where  he  died  in  a  very  few  years  —  as  men  who 
f  suddenly  wrench  up  every  tie  and  association  are 
apt  to  die  —  of  next  to  nothing.  His  pretty  and  good 
Mittle  wife  followed  him  soon,  and  Anne  was  le%  to 
Ijtthe  mercies  of  a  kind  sea-captain,  who  had  brought 
>  them  over.  The  first  intimation  which  Silcote  had 
J  of  his  son's  death  was  finding  a  seafaring-man  wait- 
4  ing  in  his  hall  one  day  with  a  bright  little  girl  of 
b  al^ut  three  years  old.  Silcote  heard  the  stoiy  of 
his  son's  death  in  dead  silence,  accepted  the  child, 
and  then  coolly  began  to  talk  on  indifferent  nauti- 
'cal  matters  with  the  astounded  mariner.  He  kept 
i:^him  to  lunch,  plied  him  with  rare  and  choice  liquor 
r  .of  every  kind,  and  was  so  flippant  and  noisy,  that 
1  the  bemuddlod  sailor  quitted  the  house  under  the 
'  inipresdon  that  Silcote  was  the  most  unfeeling  brute 
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he  had  ever  met  in  his  life.    It  was  Silcote's  humor 
that  he  should  think  so,  and  he  had  his  wish. 

From  this  time  she  never  was  allowed  to  leave 
him.  He  was  never  ostentatiously  affectionate  to 
her  before  other  people,  but  they  must  have  had 
a  thoroughly  gooa  understanding  in  private,  this 
queer  couple,  ror  she  was  not  only  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  him,  but  absolutely  devoted  to  him.  She  was 
never  thwarted  or  contradicted  in  anyway,  and  was 
being  educated  by  her  aunt 

Such  treatment  and  such  an  education  would  have 
spoilt  most  children.  Anne  was  a  good  deal  spoilt, 
but  not  more  so  than  was  to  have  been  expected. 
She  used  to  have  bad  days,  —  days  in  which  every- 
thing went  wrong  with  her ;  days  which  were  not 
many  hours  old  when  her  maid  would  make  the  dis- 
covery, and  announce  it  pathetically,  that  Miss  had 
got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.  We  will  resume  her 
acquaintance  on  one  of  those  days,  and  see  her  at 
her  worst. 

Silcote  hated  the  servants  to  speak  to  him  unless 
he  spoke  first,  and  then,  like  most  men  who  shut 
themselves  fix>m  the  world,  would  humiliate  himself 
by  allowing  them  to  talk  any  amount  of  gossip  and 
scandal  with  him.  Anne's  conduct  had,  however, 
been  so  extremely  outrageous  this  morning  that, 
when  Silcote  had  finished  tiis  breakfast,  had  brood- 
ed and  eaten  his  own  heart  long  enough,  and  or- 
dered Anne  to  be  sent  to  him  to  go  out  walking, 
the  butler  gratuitously  informed  him,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  encouragement  to  speak,  that  "Miss 
was  uncommon  naughty  this  morning,  and  had  bit 
the  Princess." 

"  What  has  she  been  worrying  the  child  about  ? 
The  child  don't  bite  me.    Fetch  her  here." 

Anne  soon  appeared,  dressed  for  walking,  in  a 
radiant  and  saintlike  firame  of  mind.  She  was  so 
awfully  good  and  agreeable  that  any  one  but  that 
mole  Silcote  would  nave  seen  that  she  was  too  good 
by  half.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  Silcote  tri^  to 
worry  himself  into  Bedlam  (and  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  the  perfect  healthiness  of  his  consti- 
tution) was  this,  —  he  would  take  up  an  imaginary 
grievance  a^nst  some  one,  and  exasperate  himsell* 
about  it  until  he  was  half  mad.  Any  one  who  gives 
himself  to  the  vice  of  self-isolation,  as  Silcote  had 
for  so  many  years,  may  do  the  same ;  may  bring 
more  devils  swarming  about  his  ears  than  ever 
buzzed  and  fiappered  round  the  cell  of  a  hermit. 
He  did  so  on  this  occasion.  He  got  up  in  his  own 
mind  a  perfectly  imaginary  case  against  the  poor, 
long-suffering  Princess  for  ill-using  Anne,  and  went 
muttering  and  scowling  out  for  his  morning's  walk, 
with  Anne,  wonderfully  agreeable  and  exquisitely 
good,  beside  him. 

They  went  into  the  flower^arden  first,  and  Anne, 
with  sweet  innocence,  asked  if  she  might  pick  some 
flowers.  Of  course  he  said  Yes ;  and  after  walking 
up  and  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  head-gardener 
came  to  him,  and  respectfully  gave  him  warning. 
When  Silcote  looked  round,  he  frankly  asked  the 
man  to  withdraw  his  warning,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  it  did  not  occur  again.  Anne 
had  distinguished  herself.  In  a  garden,  kept  as 
M'Croskie  kept  that  at  Silcote's,  you  can  soon  do 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  damage.  Anne  had  done 
some  thirty.  Thunbergias,  when  clumsily  gatnered, 
are  apt  to  come  up  by  the  root,  and  you  may  pull 
up  a  bed  before  you  get  a  satisfactory  bunch. 
Araucarias,  some  of  them,  form  very  tolerable  backs  ^ 
for  bouquets,  but  they  were  very  expensive  thr 
Also,  if  you  pull  away  haphazard  at  a  >ed  of  f 


dan  fuehsias,  have  a  rooglMuid-tojiiUe  ^t  with  a 
Scotch  terrier  in  a  bed  of  prize  calceoUuias,  and  end 
by  a  fliurccssful  raid  on  the  orchia-houae,  destroying 
an  irn*nlaceable  plant  for  ererv  blosBom  you  pluck, 
you  will  find  that  thirty  pounds  won't  go  very  far, 
and  that  no  conscientious  ^rdener  w3l  stay  with 
you.     Anne  had  done  all  this,  and  more. 

Silcote  gwt  the  head-gardener  to  withdraw  his 
re5i<rnation ;  and  then,  keeping  hold  of  Anne's  hand, 
pa>si'(i  on  to  the  stable-yard  without  having  at- 
tempted any  remonstranco  with  her.  If  she  had 
burut  the  house  down  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  As  he  stood  at  that  time  he  was  a  perfect 
fool.  Hard  hit,  years  and  years  ago,  in  a  tender 
place,  he  had,  as  he  expre^ed  it,  **  fled  from  the 
world,"  —  from  the  world  which  was  spinning  all 
round  him.  lie  had  brouo^ht  himself  to  confess  that 
he  had  been  unjust  and  hard  to  this  child's  father, 
and  he  was,  in  his  way,  atoning  for  it  by  ruining  the 
child  by  over-indul;:ence,  as  he  had  ruined  her  fa- 
ther by  si'lfish  ill-tem|)er.  It  is  hardly  worth  talking 
about  When  a  man  takes  to  revenging  himself  on 
the  whole  world  for  the  faults  of  one  or  two  by  with- 
drawing himself  into  utter  selfishness,  his  folly  takes 
so  many  forms  that  it  gets  unprofitable  to  examine 
them  in  detail.  I>et  us  leave  Silcote  reading  his 
Heine  and  his  Byron,  and  let  him,  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible,  speak  for  himself  in  future. 

Novels  must  be  interesting  now-a-days,  and  the 
inner  life  of  a  man,  who  is  everlastingly  bellowing 
out  the  great  everlasting  /,  is  not  interesting.  A 
man's  "  lamity  "  —  to  use  a  word  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewes's  witty  account  of  his  transcendental  friend 
—  b  but  a  dull  business.  Let  us  clear  the  ground 
by  saying  that  Silcote  conceived  himself  to  have 
BufTered  an  inexpiable  wrong,  that  he  had  nursed 
and  petted  that  wrong  instead  of  trying  to  forget 
and  forgive  it,  and  that  he  had  brooded  so  long  over 
his  original  wrong  that,  on  the  principle  of  crescit 
indulrjtns^  he  had  come  to  regawi  everything  as  a 
wrong,  and  very  nearly  to  ruin  both  his  life  and  his 
Intel leot  Well  did  the  peasantry  call  him  the 
**  Dark  Squire."  The  darkness  of  the  man's  soul 
was  deep  enough  at  this  time,  and  was  to  be  darker 
still ;  but  there  was  a  dawn  behind  the  hill,  if  it 
would  only  rise,  and  in  the  flush  of  that  dawn  stood 
Arthur  and  Anne.  Would  the  dawn  rise  over  the 
bill,  and  flush  Memnon's  temples,  till  he  sang  once 
more?  Or  would  the  dark,  hurtling  sand-storms 
always  rise  betwixt  the  statue  and  the  sun,  until 
the  statue  crumbled  away  ? 

Wherever  Anne  went  that  morning  she  was 
naughtier  and  naughtier.  In  the  fowl-yard  she 
hunted  the  largest  peacock,  and  pulled  out  his  tail; 
and,  if  she  behaved  ill  in  the  fowl-yard,  she  was  worse 
in  the  stable,  and  worse  again  in  the  kennels.  She 
carefully  put  in  practice  all  the  wickedness  she 
knew,  —  luckily  not  much,  but,  according  to  her 
small  fight,  that  of  a  Brinvilliers,  unrestrained  by 
any  law,  for  her  grandfather  never  interfered  with 
her,  and  her  uncle  Arthur  was  miles  away.  Chil- 
dren can  go  on  in  this  way,  bein^  very  naughty  with 
perfect  gcfod  temper,  for  a  long  time ;  but  sooner  or 
later  petulance  and  passion  come  on,  and  hold  their 
full  sway  until  the  child  has  stormed  itself  once  more 
into  shame  and  good  behavior.  As  one  cannon-shot, 
or  one  thunder-growl,  will  bring  down  the  rain  when 
the  storm  is  overhead,  so,  when  a  child  has  been 
persistently  bad  for  some  time,  the  smallest  accident, 
or  the  smallest  cross,  will  bring  into  sudden  activity 
the  subdued  hysterical  passion,  which  has,  in  reality, 
been  the  cause  of  a  long  system  of  defiant  perversity. 


I  Anne*s  explosioii,  inerifaifale,  as  kr  iuiiM 
father  had  seen  with  Bome  cynicals^nel 
in  this  way.  I 

At  the  kennel  she  had  asked  firsSeotd 
puppjr  as  a  present ;  and,  of  coone.  her  ^n 
had  given  it  to  her.  She  had  teased  sad  I 
ever  since,  mitil  at  last,  when  they  had  ^ 
end  of  a  narrow  avenue  of  dipped  j^wirS 
the  forest,  and  had  turned  homeiaitk  ^ 
the  dog  so  much  that  it  tum«d  and  bit  \a. 

She  was  on  the  homeward  side  of  her  pi 
and  came  running  back  ijo  him,  to  nit  a  I 
child's  universal  first  method  of  obtaisi^ 
that  of  telling  the  hig^hest  available  peisoe  ii 
ity.  "I'll  tell  mamma,"  or  "I '11  tell  J 
as  sure  as  you  are  bom  " :  who  has  act 
two  sentences  ofien  enough  ?  The  popp^ 
Anne ;  and  she,  white  with  rage,  nn  bid 
her  grandfather. 

**  He  has  bit  me,  grandpa.  Ton  mostfcsti 
bite  me.  The  woman  saw  him,  for  I  saw  bcr  I 

"  The  woman  ?  "  said  Silcote,  **  wka  n 
He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  iband  hisaek 
face  with  the  woman,  —  Mrs.  Sudgen,  whcil 
out  of  the  forest  end  of  the  alley,  and  va  i 
close  to  him. 

Very  beautifiil  she  was,  iar  more  besBbf 
he  had  thought  when  he  had  seen  faer  tint 
features  perfect,  without  fault;  the  cc<^ 
though  browned  with  field  labor,  so  eu 
clear ;  the  pose  of  the  body,  and  the  set  of  a 
tures,  so  wonderfully  calm  and  strong.  Btr 
gray  eyes  were  not  on  him,  though  be  «|^ 
them.  They  seemed  to  Silcote  the  crtiini 
sending  rays  of  pity  and  wonder  upon  the p0j 
child,  as  indeed  they  were.  And,  while  :^  » 
this  common  laboring  woman,  with  the  c^ 
ton  gown,  turned  her  large  gray  eyes  ca  i^k 
cotfe,  the  great  Squire ;  and  in  those  r«*  Jl 
saw  perfect  fearlessness,  and  infinite  kisKlBSi 
he  saw  more  than  the  eyes  could  show  Ibs-  ' 
eye,  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  one  man's  soul  to  tm 
has  been  lately  verj'  much  overrated ;  Sflwfe-i 
barrister,  knew  this  very  well ;  the  eye  to  W 
a  good  and  believable  eye,  but  what  said  '^ 
brows  ?  Their  steady  expansion  told  him  of  1 
ness  and  honesty,  forming  an  ugly  contiasi  t 
eyebrows  he  saw  in  the  glass  e^ery  momiiu;-  ' 
said  the  mouth  ?  Strength  and  gcndene^  ] 
said  the  figure?  Strength,  grace,  and  wH.'i 
rable  purpose  in  every  line  of  it. 

So  she  was  in  silence  and  repose :  in  9ftBA 
action  how  different !  Uow  reckless  the  att 
how  rude  and  whirling  the  words ! 

"  Silcote,  you  are  making  a  rod  for  yoor  bs 
your  treatment  of  that  child.  She  '11  hve  to  I 
your  heart  for  you.  Why  do  you  not  contct 
—  Come  here,  child;  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  astonished  child  came  and  told  her. 

^*  You  should  not  have  teased  him,  thea 
are  naughty,  and  should  be  punished.  SQcou 
you  let  me  walk  and  talk  with  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  if  you  won't  scold  me.  You  made  : 
tirade  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  you  about  tiie 
of  our  order.  I  wonder  you  are  not  afiaid  to 
with  me." 

**  I  am  neither  afiraid  of  you  nor  of  aav  other 
thank  you.  I  certainly  am  not  afraid  of  yoi 
cause  you  were  originally  not  a  very  bad  mai 
have  onlv  come  to  your  present  level  bj  your 
unutterably  selfish  conceit.  That  there  is  no  d 
of  mending  you  now  I  am  quite  aware :  bat  i 
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ie  to  ask  you  a  ^reat  favor, — a  favor  which 
you  trouble  and  money.  Mend  your  ways 
once,    BJid  grant  my  request,  and  after- 

x>  the  deuce,  hey  ?  " 

lo  means.  I  mean  something  quite  different 
It.  You  have  not,  I  believe,  done  an  un- 
ling  for  twenty  years.  Five-and-twenty  is 
h,Q  mark ;  you  have  been  eating  your  own 
.nd  reproducing  your  own  nonsense,  ever 
ur  first  wife's  death.    Make  a  change.    Do 

favor,  and  it  will  become  easier  to  you  to 
rs.     In  time,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you 
a  man  again.     Come ! " 
as  not  a  bit  sur{)rised  at  her  tone.    She  had 

bim  at  his  first  interview  with  her,  but  that 
J  had  worn  off.  Let  a  man  for  twenty  years 
nself  into  a  circle  of  perfectly  commonplace 
ts  and  thoughts,  the  outside  edge  of  that  cir- 

become  too  solid  to  be  easily  broken.  New 
ew  phenomena,  new  ideas,  may  indent  that 

edge ;  but  the  old  round  whirls  on,  and,  be- 
e  **  wheel  has  come  full  circle  '*  again,  the 
gone,  as,  in  a  fused  planet,  some  wart  of  an 
ve  volcano  is  merelv  drawn  to  the  equator, 
aving  one  of  the  poles  flattened  to  an  unap- 
)le  degree.    Mrs.  Sugden,  like  Arthur,  had 

the  outside  edge  of  his  selfishness.  He  soon 
3  accustomed  to  both  of  them.  The  ^lobe  re- 
L  intact;  either  there  must  be  an  internal 
ion,  or  it  would  spin  on  forever. 
Einswered  her  without  the  least  hesitation  or 
;e.  She  was  only  a  strong-minded  woman  in 
,  with  a  deuce  of  a  tongue,  and  a  history : 
ly  a  queer  one,  though  she  said  it  was  n*t. 
as  a  new  figure,  and  to  a  certain  extent  odd, 
s  last  recollections  of  life  were  in  a  court  of 
nd  he  had  seen  odder  fimires  there.  He  was 
dy  content  that  she  shomd  walk  up  and  down 
urden  with  him,  speaking  on  terms  of  perfect 
ty.  Besides,  she  was  clever,  and  bizarre,  and 
ed  answering,  and  after  so  many  vears  he  had 
red  of  worrying  his  sister ;  and  it  was  a  new 
ion  to  have  a  clever  woman  to  face,  who 
I  give  scorn  for  scorn,  and  not  succumb  with 
erating  good  nature. 

bu  say  you  are  come  to  ask  a  favor,  the  grant- 
r  which  will  cost  trouble  and  money.    I  love 
y,  and  hate  trouble.      You  have  gone  the 
r  way  to  work." 
am  sorry  for  that,  Silcote,  because  the  thing  I 

done  must  be  done,  and  you  must  do  it  I 
r  must  have  it  done.  Therefore,  if  you  will  be 
enough  to  point  out  how  I  have  gone  wron^,  I 
bllow  your  directions  and  begin  idl  over  again ; 
you  must  do  what  I  require.  If  you  grant 
as  you  must,  I  will  go  to  work  in  any  way  you 
le  to  dictate." 

can't  go  on  twisting  words  about  with  a  wo- 

who  not  only  commits  for  herself  ignoratio 
hi  and  petitio  principii,  in  the  same  breath,  but 
invents  and  uses  some  fifty  new  fallacies,  never 
mt  of  by  Aristotle  or  Aldrich.  What  do  you 
tdone?" 

f  ou  remember  a  conversation  we  had  the  week 
re  last?" 

There  she  goes.  There's  your  true  woman, 
iates  every  law  of  reason  and  logic ;  then,  when 
put  her  a  plain  question,  asks  you  whether  you 
ember  a  conversation  you  had  with  her  the 
k  before  last.  No,  I  don't  legally  remember 
:  converBation.    I  would  perish  on  the  public 


scaffold  sooner  than  remember  a  word  of  it.  I  ask 
you  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  I  want  an  aa* 
swer. 

"  Do  you  know  my  boy  ?  " 

"No." 

"  You  do." 

"  Then,  as  I  never  contradict  a  lady,  I  lie.  But 
I  don't  all  the  same." 

"  You  came  after  him  the  week  before  last,  and 
you  wanted  him  for  a  groouL" 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  know  him.  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  than  I  have  of 
him ;  but  I  don't  know  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I 
don't  want  to.  He  is  a  Tory,  and  I  never  know 
Tories.  How  do  I  know  that  your  boy  is  not  a 
Tory  ?    Now,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  nonsense,  Silcote,  and 
come  to  the  point" 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  come  to  the  point" 

**  I  will.  You  do  know  my  boy.  Squire,  don't 
you?" 

"  There  she  goes  again.  I  knew  she  would.  Who 
ever  could  bring  a  woman  to  the  point  ?  No,  I  don't 
know  your  boy.  I  have  told  you  so  before.  I  ask 
you  j^ain,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  We  shall  never  get  on  like  this,"  said  Mrs.  Sug- 
den. 

''I  don't  think  we  shall,"  said  Silcote.  "But 
come,  you  odd  and  very  queerly-dressed  lady,  con- 
fess yourself  beaten,  and  I  will  help  you  out  of  your 
muddle." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Sug- 
den. 

"  Then  we  have  come  to  a  hitch.  We  had  better 
come  into  the  garden  and  have  some  peaches." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  took 
his  hand.  "  Squire,"  she  said,  "  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-five  years  will  you  be  serious,  —  will  you  be 
your  old  and  better  self?  Instinct  partly,  and  ru- 
mor partly,  tell  me  that  you  were  not  always  the 
wicked  and  unhappy  man  as  you  are  now.  Help 
me,  Silcote,  even  though  I  come  askii^  for  help 
with  strange,  rude  words  in  my  mouth.  GHirow  back 
your  memory  for  forty  years,  before  all  this  misera- 
ble misconception  arose ;  try  to  be  as  you  were  in 
the  old,  old  time,  when  your  mother  was  alive,  and 
that  silly  babbling  princess-sister  of  ^rours  was  but  a 
prattling  innocent  child,  —  and  O  Silcote,  help  me, 
I  am  sorel  v  bestead ! " 

She  laid  her  delicate,  though  brown  right  hand 
in  Silcote'd  right,  as  she  said  this,  and  he  laid  his 
left  hand  over  hers  as  she  spoke,  and  said, "  I  'II  help 
you."  And  so  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  were 
for  the  moment  gone,  and  there  rose  a  ghost  of  a 
Silcote  who  had  been,  which  was  gone  in  an  instant, 
leaving  an  echo,  which  sounded  like  "  Too  late  1  Too 
late ! "  He  held  still  the  hand  of  this  peasant-woman 
in  his,  and  the  echo  of  his  last  speech,  "  I  will  help 
you,"  had  scarcely  died  out  among  the  overarching 
cedars. 

"  I  know  you  will.  I  knew  you  would.  Listen, 
then.  We  have  had  a  long  and  happy  rest  here,  in 
the  little  cottage  in  the  beech  forest  You  have 
known  nothing  of  us,  but  you  have  been  a  good 
landlord,  and  we  thank  you.  I  fear  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  move  forward  a^ain,  and  the 
world  is  a  wide  and  weary  place,  Squire,  and  I  ara 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  we  are  very,  very  poor : 
but  we  must  be  off  on  the  long,  desolate  road  oncv 
more." 

"  Stay  near  me,  and  I  will  protect  you.* 
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*•  Nay,  that  cannot  be.  It  i«  my  boy  I  wish  to 
plead  for.  I  cannot  condemn  him  to  follow  oar  fiite. 
I  must  tear  my  heart  out  and  part  with  him.  O 
my  (;od !  what  shall  I  do  ?     What  shaU  I  do  ?  " 

The  outbreak  of  her  grief  was  wild  and  Tiolent 
for  a  time,  and  the  Squre  respected  it  in  silence. 
Tlie  child  now  rambling  far  away  among  the  tiow- 
en  for  a  moment,  wondered  what  her  grandjotther 
had  said  to  make  the  strange  woman  cry. 

**  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  domestic  senrant ; 
but  see,  you  arc  a  governor  of  St  Mary's  Hospital. 
Give  him,  or  fret  him,  a  presentation  there,  and  he 
is  made  for  lite.  It  is  a  poor,  innocent  little  thing, 
Squire,  but  I  have  educated  him  well  for  his  a^, 
and  he  is  clever  and  good.  I^t  me  plead  for  him. 
What  a  noble  work  to  resc^ue  one  life  from  such  a 
future  as  will  be  his  fate  if  he  remains  in  our  rank  of 
life !  And  a  motber*s  thanks  are  worth  something. 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  do  this." 

"  I  will  do  It,  certainly,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  But 
tiiiiik  twice  before  you  refuse  all  offers  of  assistance 
fniiii  mc." 

•*  I  cannot  think  twice  ;  it  is  impossible." 

**  Your  boy  will  be  utterly  separated  from  you. 
Have  you  thouf^ht  of  that  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  have  resolutely  inflicted  that  agony  on 
myself,  until  use  has  deadened  the  pain." 

"  Have  you  reflected  that  it  will  be  a  severe  dis- 
advantage to  your  son  for  his  companions  to  know 
that  his  parents  are  of  such  a  humble  rank  in  life, 
and  that  therefore  you  should  not  go  and  see  him 
there?" 

"  I  have  suffered  everything  except  the  parting. 
If  I  can  bear  that  I  shall  live." 

**  Your  6on*s  path  and  yours  separate  from  this 
moment  As  years  ep  on  the  divergence  will  be 
greater,  so  that  death  itself  will  scarcely  make  a 
parting  between  you.     Are  you  resolute  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  resolute.     Spare  me." 

«*  I  will,  God  help  you  on  your  weary  road,  since 
you  will  take  no  help  from  man.     Good  by." 

Silcote  had  given  his  last  presentation  to  St 
Mary's  to  his  bn tier's  boy,  and  he  had  no  presenta- 
tion to  give.  His  time  would  not  have  come  for 
years.  But  he  said  nothing  about  this,  and  neyer 
asked  himself  whether  Mrs.  Sugden  was  aware  of 
the  fact  or  no.  Fifly  pounds  will  do  a  great  deal, 
—  even  buy  a  couple  or  four  votes ;  and  the  next 
boy  presented  to  the  board  of  governors  of  St. 
Clary's  was  little  James  Sugden.  The  iron  gates 
shut  on  him,  and  the  old  world  was  dead ;  only  a 
dream  of  freedom  and  hardship.  Instead,  was  a 
present  reality  of  a  gravelled  yard,  bounded  by 
pointed  windows ;  of  boys  who  danced  round  him 
the  first  few  days,  and  jeered  at  him,  but  among 
whom  he  found  his  place  soon  ;  of  plenty  to  eat  and 
of  regulated  hours.  A  good,  not  unkindly  place, 
where  one,  after  a  time,  learnt  to  be  happy  and 
popular.  A  great  place,  with  the  dim  dull  roar  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  always  around  it ; 
bonnded  by  the  tall  iron  gates,  outside  which  one  had 
once  seen  a  tall  gray  figure  standing  and  watching. 
There  was  the  new  world  of  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion inside  those  gates,  but  there  was  an  old  world 
outside  which  would  not  get  itself  forgotten  for 
months.  So  that  at  times  James  awakened  in  his 
bed  in  the  dark  midnight,  and  cried  for  his  mother ; 
but  time  goes  fast  with  children,  and  the  other  boys 
pelted  boots  and  hard  things  at  him,  and  laughed 
at  him,  which  was  worse.  In  six  months  the  mother 
was  only  a  dim  old  dream,  dear  enough  still,  but 
very  old,  getUng  nearly  forgottsn.    Would  you  have 


it  otherwise  ?      I  would,  hot  tbe  loe  «■! 

No. 

And  at   home !     How  iaied  tbe  poee,  j 
mother  in  this  case  ?  O  yon  childre& !  yiancxi 
have  you  anj  idea  cxf  jonr  own  en^aftter^ble  i 
ness  ?    And,  to  make  you  more  oMshr  9^d 
give  you  cakes  and  bright  half-crorarBS,  wtii 
eat  and  spend  wliDe  the  pcnr  mother  ax  ka 
sleepless.    One  of  the  most  beaoti&l  toBcksi 
most  beautiful  hooiky  '*  Tom  Brawn  '^  (a  boM 
only  yesterday  was  as  /resh  and  as  ^ood  a 
IS  the  infinite  grief  of  Tom  when  he  fis^  ^ 
letter  has  not  been  sent,  and  that  hk  aiGiie 
haye  thought  him  faithless  to  his  last  sd&m 
ise  for  three  days.     Litde  bitter  gri^  £b  i 
Maggie  Tolliyer  starving  her  brodier^s  rahks.* 
Van  Brunt  falling  down  the  ladder  and  bfu 
leg,  seem,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  to  aSeet  :* 
lie  quite  as  much  as  the  fiercest  tragedies.  Bi 
Brown  was  no  ordinary  boy,  anymore  this  J 
Tulliver  vnis  an  ordinary  girL'    ChOd;«ai 
most  part,  are  selfish.     James  Sogden  was  st 
nary  boy,  either ;  but  in  the  new  hurJr-M?* 
which  he  found  himself  thrust,  where  e«e^ 
hand  waa  good-naturedly  against  him.  his  m 
image  was  gone  from  his  mind  but  Terr  Sew  a 
after  her  body  had  passed  away  from  the  sa% ' 
in  the  watches  of  the  night  thb  dearfr-fcfK 
came  back  to  him,  and  proved  that  ttet 
might  be  forgotten  In  the  daytime,  with  ai  t^ 
and  ambition,  yet  she  was  as  dearly  loved  kU 
most  heart  as  ever. 

James  Sugden  the  elder  sat,  in  the  er&uKf^ 
door  of  his  cottage,  sadly,  with  his  fiice  bevcxi 
hands.     It  was  a  solemn  September  ewMf^* 
days  were  drawing  in,  and  the  chilly  air.  la^  ^ 
few  first  ^Iden  boughs,  told  of  the  loni;  wiam^ 
was  commjr-     The  Oxfordshire  wolds  wa*  ^ 
dim,  and  the  western  reaches  in  the  river  we? -♦ 
ting  crimson,  when  along  the  valley  bcfc* » ** 
column  of  steam  fled  swimy,  and  a  little  taa^ 
across  a  bridge,  and  into  a  wood,  and  «a  ^ 
Then  he  arose,  and,  having  made  some  pc^ss^ 
went  out  and  watched  again. 

Not  for  long.  Far  across  the  broad,  daiteiiae«* 
his  keen  sight  made  out  a  figure  adyandB*^ 
towards  him.  The  footpath  crossed  the  biw^ 
at  difl'erent  angles,  and  sometimes  the  ^f 
lost  behind  hedges,  or  outstanding  pieces  d^ 
land,  but  he  was  sure  of  its  identity,  and  mf^ 
it  was  solitary.  It  was  lost  to  his  sight  whs**' 
tered  the  denser  forest  which  fiinged  thehsf^* 
hill ;  but  he  knew  which  way  it  would  ecafc* 
advanced  across  the  open  glade  to  meet  it  &• 
at  the  stile  when  Mrs.  Sugden  came  out  tm^ 
wood,  tired,  pale,  and  dusty  with  her  "wift  fi* 
Twyford,  and  she  put  her  arm  round  his  nei* 
kissed  his  cheek. 

They  fenced  a  little  at  first  James  sa^'^ 
thought  you  would  come  by  that  train.  I  »»<? 
by,  and  watched  for  yon." 

<*  It  is  a  nice  train.  It's  express,  you  koov;^ 
the  country  gentlemen  have  made  them  di^* 
carriage  at  Twyford ;  but  there  is  no  tiuri  ^ 
and  that  makes  eighteenpence  difference,  aoJ' 
money  is  running  so  very  short.  And  so  T«  ^ 
the  bran«^h  train  run  alonir,  did  jrou  ?  I  woald*^ 
come  to  Shiplake ;  the  walk  is  nearly  as  great,  fli 
there 's  the  getting  across  the  river.** 

And  so  they  fenced,  as  they  were  walking  iios^ 
er  towards  their  cottage.  As  a  general  nk^  vobib 
are  braver  than  men ;  but  on  uiis  occmioo  Jas* 
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he  greater  ralor,  by  introducing  first  the 
rarest  to  both  their  hearts.  He  said,  **  You 
me  about  it." 
le  said,  **  It  is  all  over." 

d,  **  ^ot  quite,  sister.  I  want  to  know  how 
ofif.  Come.  Only  one  more  tooth  out,  sis- 
b  me  know  how  the  boy  went  off.  Now  or 
bile  tbe  wound  is  raw  and  fresh ;  and  then 
5  matter  alone  forever." 

>a  will  have  it,  Jim,  he  went  off  very  well. 

deal ;  quite  as  much  as  you  'd  expect  any 
ry  who  believed  that  he  was  going  to  see 
ber  again  in  a  fortnight  I  told  him  so, 
p  me  !      Sent  his  love  to  you ;  is  that  any 

Now,  it 's  all  over,  and  I  wish  to  have  done 
You  've  been  a  kind  and  lovjng  brother  to 
aes,  as  God  knows,  and  I  have  oeen  but  a 
ter  to  you.  1  have  worried  you  from  pillar 
,  from  one  home  to  another,  until  I  thought 

ibund  one  here.  And  now  I  have  to  say  to 
ir,  stupid  old  brother,  *  Toddle  once  more.' 
es,  my  dear  brother !  if  I  could  only  see  you 

with  a  good  wife,  now ;  you  have  been  so 
L  and  so  true,  you  have  given  up  so  much  for 

rery  few  days  afterwards,  the  steward  was 
Qg  at  his  door,  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
ns  came  towards  him,  and  left  the  key  of  their 

e,  paying  up  some  trifle  of  rent.  They  were 
ited  for  travelling,  he  noticed,  and  had  large 
es.  Their  furniture,  they  told  him,  had  been 
»d  away  by  the  village  broker,  and  the  fixtures 
L  be  found  all  ri^ht.  In  answer  to  a  wondering 
ry  as  to  where  they  were  going,  James  merely 
ed  eastward,  and  very  soon  after  they  entered 
loming  fog,  bending  under  their  bundles,  and 
lost  to  sight 


CHAPTER   XI. 

rnUB  SILCOTS  makes  TIIK  VBRT  DRRAOrUL  AND 
ONLY  FIASCO  OF  HIS  LIFK. 

OR  two  years  there  was  no  change  worthy  of 
ition,  save  that  the  muddle  and  untidiness  in 
icaster  Square  erew  worse  instead  of  better, 
Algernon's  health  suffered  under  the  hopeless 
ry,  which  ever  grew  more  hopeless  as  time  went 

)Qra  had  grown  into  a  fine  creature,  pretty  at 
sent  with  the  universal  prettiness  of  youth,  but 
eatening  to  grow  too  large  for  any  great  beauty 
n.  Beggy  hsul,  likewise,  grown  to  be  a  handsome, 
t  delicate-looking  ^outh :  with  regard  to  the  oth- 

we  need  not  particularize.  The  pupils  had  been 
seceded  by  two  firesh  ones,  one  of  whom,  a  bright 
I  of  sixteen,  b^  name  Dempster,  was  staying  over 
iristmas  vacation,  — his  father  having  returned  to 
dia,  —  and  supposed  himself  to  be  desperately  in 
ve  with  Dora,  who  received  his  advances  with 
Ltreme  scorn. 

Old  Bett9  was  there  still,  not  changed  in  the  least, 
\  the  outward  eye.  He  used  to  go  to  the  city  ev- 
ry  day,  look  into  the  shops,  and  come  home  a^n ; 
i  least  that  was  all  he  ever  seemed  to  do ;  but  it 
amed  out  afterwards  that  sometimes  some  of  his  old 
riends  would,  half  in  pity,  half  in  contempt,  throw 
nto  his  wav  some  little  crumbs  in  the  way  of  com- 
mission. Mts  had  carefully  hoarded  these  sums, 
sad  kept  his  secret  from  Algernon,  nursing  it  with 
great  private  delight  until  that  morning;  but  Alger- 
non's worn  look  luui  drawn  it  fiK>m  him  prematurely. 


He  had  been  accumulating  it  for  years,  he  told  Algjjr, 
and  there  it  was.  He  had  meant  to  have  kept  it 
until  it  was  a  hundred  pounds,  and  have  given  it  tc 
Algernon  on  his  birthday.  But  it  had  come  on  him 
that  morning  that  it  lay  with  him  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sad  Christmas  and  a  merry  one ;' 
and  who  was  he  to  interpose  a  private  whim  between 
them  and  a  day's  (lappiness  ?  So  there  it  was,  nine- 
ty-four pounds  odd;  and  it  was  full  time  to  start 
across  for  church,  and  the  least  said,  the  soonest 
mended.  Algernon  had  said  but  little,  for  he  was 
greatly  moved,  and  he  preached  his  kindly,  earnest 
Christmas  sermon  with  a  cleared  brow  and  a  joyful 
voice  which  reflected  themselves  upon  the  faces  of 
manv  of  his  hearers,  and  gladdened  them  also. 

Algernon  had  been  vexed  and  bothered  for  some 
time  about  his  Christmas  bills.  This  contribution  of 
Mr.  Betts  towards  the  housekeeping  relieved  him^ 
from  all  anxiety,  and  made  a  lightness  in  his  heart 
which  had  not  been  there  for  years.  Firstly,  be^ 
cause  he  found  himself  beforehand  with  the  world 
and,  secondly,  because  it  showed  him  Betts  in  a  new 
light  Mr.  Betts  had  been  vulgar,  ostentatious,  and 
not  over-honest  in  old  times,  —  had  been  cringing 
and  somewhat  tiresome  in  the  later  ones.  But  he 
had  distinctly  and  decidedly  done  a  kind  action  in 
a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  way. 

Anything  go^  delighted  ^gy's  soid;  and  here 
was  something  good.  He  and  Betts  were  an  ill- 
assorted  couple,  brought  together  by  the  ties  of  chiv- 
alrous kind-heartedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
sheer  necessity  on  the  other ;  and  this  action  of  Mr. 
Betts  drew  them  closer  together  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  It  reacted  on  Betts  himself  with  the 
best  effects.  It  removed  that  wearing  sense  of  con- 
tinual humiliating  obligation,  which  too  often,  I  fear, 
makes  a  man  hate  his  kindest  fiiend ;  and  caused 
him  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  he  had  held  it  for 
a  long  time.  As  he  tokl  Algernon  over  their  mod- 
est bottle  of  sherry  after  dinner,  when  the  children 
had  gone  to  the  Regent's  Park  to  see  the  skaters, 
he  felt  more  like  a  man  than  he  had  ever  felt  since 
his  misfortune.  When  Algy  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
thanked  God  that  his  misfortune  had  been  so  blessed 
to  him,  he  did  not  speak  mere  pulpit  talk,  but  hon- 
estly meant  what  he  said.  If  you  had  driven  him 
into  a  comer,  he,  I  think,  with  his  inexorable  hon- 
esty, would  have  confessed  that  what  he  meant  was, 
that  Betts,  although  he  still  dropped  his  h's  and  ate 
with  his  knife,  was  becoming  more  of  a  gentleman, 
—  consequently  more  of  a  Christian,  —  consequently 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  Balliol  or  University.  Al- 
ly's Christianity  was  so  mixed  with  his  intense  Ox- 
iordism,  that  to  shock  the  latter  was,  I  almost  fancy, 
for  a  moment  to  weaken  the  former.  Who  can  won- 
der at  it  ?  Three  years  of  perfect  happiness  had 
been  passed  there.  Alma  Mater  had  been  (forgive 
the  confiision  of  metaphor)  an  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  to  him,  and  had  admitted  him  into  Para- 
dise for  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  be  a  mild 
and  gentle  Assassin  ibr  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  leave  him,  in  the  beams  of  the  first  sun- 
shine which  had  fallen  on  him  for  some  years,  to 
follow  the  very  disorderly  troop  that  posted  off,  with 
their  early  Christmas  dinner  in  their  mouths,  to 
see  the  skaters  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Tliey  were  a 
very  handsome,  noisy,  and  disorderly  group,  and 
the  inexorable  laws  of  fiction  compel  me  to  follow 
them,  and  use  them  as  a  foil ;  because  their  leader, 
Miss  Lee,  was  louder,  more  disorderiy,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  more  beautitul  than  the  whole  lot  of 
them  together. 
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If  she  had  been  leA  tboronghly  genial  and  good- 
humored  it  would  hare  been  (for  some  reasons) 
much  boiler.  If  she  had  been  less  demonstrative  in 
the  streets  it  would  have  been  much  better.  If  ehe 
had  been  less  noi^y  and  boisterous,  it  would  have 
been  a  frreat  deal  better  still.  If  she  had  not  been 
so  amazingly  beautiful,  one  could  have  excused  all 
her  other  shortcomings.  But  here  she  was,  and  one 
must  make  the  best  of  her :  beautiful,  attractive, 
boisterous,  noisy;  read^  at  any  moment  to  enter 
into  an  animated  and  friendly  discussion  with  a  po- 
liceman, or  for  that  matter  a  chimney-sweep :  with 
a  great  tendency  to  laugh  loudlj^  at  the  smallest 
ghost  of  a  joke,  and  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  she  stood  on  the  pavement,  in  the  ^tter,  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  she  was,  in  short, 
her  real  self ;  as  she  was  at  that  time.  A  mass  of 
kindliness,  vitality,  and  good-humor ;  half  spoilt  by 
her  imperfect  training,  and  further  spoilt  by  the  re- 
spectful indulgence  she  had  been  used  to  in  Alger- 
non's house  ;  but  as  clever  as  need  be. 

"  1  can't  think  why  it  is,"  said  Algernon  once,  in 
answer  to  a  remonstrance  of  Arthur's  about  this 
young  lady  (little  he  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
him).  **  She  was  not  boisterous  when  she  first  came 
to  me.  There  was  not  a  quieter  girl  anywhere. 
She  can't  have  learnt  to  be  noisy  from  me,  I  am 
sure  I  ain*t  a  noisy  man." 

But  Miss  Lee  had  had  the  bit  between  her  teeth 
so  long  that  at  all  events  she  was  very  noisy.  And 
she  had  another  specialite  which  I  think  is  common 
to  all  young  ladies  of  excessive  vitality  and  good- 
humor,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  control  of  any 
kind.  If  she  saw  any  one  of  either  sex  doing  any- 
thing, she  must  straightway,  on  the  spot,  do  that 
thing  herself.  On  their  first  starting,  for  instance, 
Dempster,  the  pupil,  illegally,  and  in  defiance  of 
Her  Majesty's  i>eace,  throne,  and  government,  &c., 
&c.,  went  down  a  slide.  Miss  Lee  promptly  essayed 
to  do  the  like,  regardless  of  time  or  place.  Now  the 
three  or  four  winters  which  Miss  Lee  had  passed  in 
London  had  been  mild,  and  -sliding  is  not  an  art 
practised  in  Devonshire ;  firstly,  because  in  nine 
years  out  of  ten  there  is  no  ice  there,  and  secondly 
oecause,  when  there  is,  its  inclination  —  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country  — 
may,  I  believe,  be  scientifically  described  as  that  of 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  tallish  right-angled  triangle, 
with  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  par- 
allel to  the  horizon.  From  whatever  reason,  how- 
ever, Miss  Lee  had  never  tried  sliding  before,  and 
so  came  down  on  the  back  of  her  head  in  the  street, 
and  began  to  think  that  she  was  enjoying  herself. 

With  her  kindly,  uncontrollable  vivacity,  in  the 
brisk  winter  air  she  became  more  "  berserk  **  as  she 
went  on.  She  was  only  twenty  or  so,  and  life  was 
a  very  glorious  and  precious  possession  to  her.  An 
honest,  innocent,  childish  creature,  who  had  only 
lately  found  out  that  she  was  a  child  no  longer,  and 
wanted  a  lover  whom  she  could  tease  and  make  run 
about  for  her.  She  knew  how  to  treat  lovers  from 
an  infinite  number  of  novels ;  only  she  had  not  got 
one  yet  She  wanted  one  sadly  ;  what  woman  does 
not  ?  She  was  not  utterly  unconscious  of  her  won- 
derful beauty,  and  she  was  thinking  on  this  very 
aflemoon,  whether  Dempster,  the  pupil,  was  not  old 
enough  to  be  made  a  fetch-and-carry  lover  of:  and 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  old 
enough  to  stand  it,  and  that  she  might  still  find  a 
rival  in  raspberry  tarts.  This  day,  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  she  was  nothing  more  than  a  wild  school- 
girl.    Bemember  that  she  had  no  mother,  no  culti- 


vation, and  i<at  tiiree  or  four  jem  e 

ever.    K  she  waa  an  xmirmthj  penaoB^  she  -« 

not  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  not  neceanrr  to  ioQow  IGas  Lee  as 
charge  through  their  long  aflenKxm's  valk.  It  i 
be  fimny ;  but  vre  don't  want  to  be  fbnBT.  & 
to  say  that,  what  with  good  heabh,  goo^-^ 
youth,  and  a  natural  enoi^h  cardeaencsa  aim 
ance,  she  committed  a  hundred  small  infisa 
and  arrived  home  bj  much  the  meet  boissei«i»4 
party.  And,  after  a  fhart,  senunhliTig,  a^  a 
tea,  they  all  took  to  biind-man's-bnflr  as  a  sda 

When  every  one  had  got  moie  tangled  ai 
cited  than  ever;  when  AL%emon  was  lan^^y^i 
split  his  sides ;  when  Dtlr.  Beds,  intenselT  i^ 
and  enthusiastic,  had,  as  blind  man,  walked  b^ 
to  the  fire  and  burnt  himself,  undo'  the  heietJ 
wickedly  sus^ted,  that  Miss  Lee  was  up  tae^ 
ney ;  then  Miss  Lee  herself  proposed  that  lif 
with  a  view  to  rest  and  qniet  themselTes  beto 
per  and  snap-dragon  — monld  have  a  ganeal 
and-seek  aU  over  the  house.  It  was  Toted  If  ■ 
mation;  and,  during  the  acdamatioiis,  oBt't 
junior  Silcotes,  who  are  practically  out  ^tfasa 
fell  down  stairs,  with  such  a  thumpiiig  cs  ki 
body  on  the  stair-carpet,  such  a  rattling  of  tbed 
equally  soft  head  of  him  against  theoamstS'i] 
such  a  clatter  of  loose  staii^rods  which  he  fcne 
after  him  in  the  catastrophe,  then  they  were  il  t 
for  nearly  five  seconds,  until  his  frantic  fitte' 
dashed  down,  and  found  him  lying  in  Uie  bit 
hurt,  under  the  impression  that  Le  had  disdo^ssi 
himself,  and  done  the  thing  of  the  eveni^.'  1^ 
they  began  their  hide-and-seek. 

Mr.  Betts  hid  first;    but  Dora  etrnVEasfta^, 
walked  up  to  him,  and  took  him  ftom  hSssi  it 
scullery  door.     Then  Reginald  hid,  and  wAvtt 
ing  dexterity  got  home  into  the  front  paifertkn^ 
the  fblding-<loors  which  connected  that  rooa  ^ 
his  father^s  study,  which  was  the  back  paxkrsiit 
first  floor  (perpend  it  for  yourselves  m  a  n^ 
roomed  house ;  you  will  find  it  come  right,  &r  I^ 
it.    I  might  describe  the  spreading  of  breid^ 
butter,  or  the  baking  of  cakes,  but  x  must  set  ^ 
on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  V     After  the,  Doii^ 
hid,  but  Dempster  t^e  pupil  had  found  her,iae> 
rest  of  them  found  that  Dora  had  lost  her  tescs 
A  rude  boy,  I  fear,  that  Dempster,  though  bb^ 
of  them  said  anything  about  it  afterwards.    Baif 
an  ill-achieved  kiss  may  be  worth  a  sound  hs* 
the  ears,  and  a  week's  sulks.     That  is  a  aaitf  > 
which  only  the  first  parties  are  concerned.  "R* 
when  confiision  and  fun  were  rapidly  growii^i* 
mad  hurly-burly,  it  became  Miss  Lee*s  tura  tofefc 

At  this  time,  also,  it  became  Arthur  Silcotes  0 
—  after  having  preached  for,  and  also  dined  iritt> 
Balliol  man  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  step  sens* 
his  brother  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  to  btfi 
at  the  door,  to  be  admitted  instantly  by  a  gioA 
maid-servant,  and,  on  inquiring  alxHit  the  noee* 
the  house,  to  be  told,  by  that  confused  and  de%M 
young  person,  that  they  were  ^ying  at  hhnd^* 
buff,  and  that  his  niece,  Miss  Dora,  was  at  thtti^ 
moment  hiding  behind  the  study  curtains. 

1  dread  going  on.  I  am  afinud  of  telling  the  v^ 
catastrophe  which  followed.  It  is  very  dnadfii 
but  there  is  not  a  bit  of  hann  in  it,  and  it  ai^ 
happen  to  any  one  to-morrow.  Arthur  kneir  « 
wav  perfectly  well;  and  he,  the  preui  cheralifftf 
Balliol,  the  man  who  was  considered  a  peiieet  pf 
about  women  amon^  men  quite  as  particukr  h  hh 
then  and  there,  beheving  that  it  was  his  Ktde  sitBi 
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^  lugged  out  Miss  Lee  from  behind  the  curtain, 
i4  her,  called  her  his  dear  little  pyissy,  and  then, 
fks  his  two  hands  behind  her  waist,  jumped  her 
jrds  the  door,  just  as  Dora  and  the  whole  party 
d  in  with  a  candle,  Dora  saying,  "Don't  tell 
f  I  know  she  is  here."  She  was  indeed.  And 
,as  her  uncle. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TWO    MORS    GUX8T8. 

Nec  coram,"  &c.  Let  us  not  follow  out  the 
lis  of  a  great  catastrophe  till  it  becomes  famil- 
itiid  ridiculous.  Honest  Jules  Janin  gave  us  a 
>ii  about  that  years  ago  in  his  Femme  GuU- 
ice,  by  which  lesson  no  one  seems  to  have  prof- 
,  any  more  than  from  Horace's  Ars  Poelka,  the 
)n  years'  clause  of  which  he  violated  twice  a  year 
he  least. 

:he  most  awful  part  of  the  accident  remained  a 
found  secret  All  that  the  astonished  Dora  and 
rest  of  the  children  saw,  was  that  Miss  Lee  and 
uncle  were  alone  together  in  the  dark,  and  that 
y  were  both  the  color  of  that  rose  which  she 
jw  at  Silcotes  as  "  Genersd  Jacqueminot"    Dora 

I  little,  but  thought  the  more :  all  she  said  was, 
^hy,  you  are  all  in  the  dark  here.     Uncle,  how 

you  get  in?"  After  which  they  all  went  up 
irs,  the  younger  ones  shouting  all  together  to  theu: 
aer  and  grandfather,  how  they  had  found  Miss 
d  and  Uncle  Archy  alone  in  the  dark  in  the  study. 
38  Lee  was  not  present,  and  Algernon  rallied  bis 
>ther  right  pleasantly.  Archy  replied  that  it  was 
accident,  but  so  very  awkwardly,  that  Algernon, 
le  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  oisaster, 
mght  how  very  shy  about  women  university  life 
a  apt  to  make  men  otherwise  perfectly  self-pos- 
sed. 

When  Miss  Lee  reappeared  at  the  suppei^table, 
^ing  in  the  two  youngest  children,  the  blushes 
d  ^ized  out  of  her  beautiful  cheeks.  She  was 
;ely  dressed,  in  a  well-cut,  quiet  dr^ ;  not  that  it 
IS  of  much  consequence  to  such  radiant  beauty  as 
rs  (as  Dr.  Holmes  so  prettily  says,  anything  almost 

II  do  to  cover  young  and  graceful  curves).  The 
ir  was  banded  up,  and  noming  was  left  of  the  late 
sorder.  In  the  expression  oi  her  face,  her  atti- 
des,  and  her  air,  she  combined  the  dignified  hu- 
ility  of  the  governess  with  the  melancholy  pride 
'  the  gentlewoman  of  fallen  fortunes ;  the  modesty 
'  extreme  youth,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  beauty 
hich  in  her  humble  circumstances  was  a  vexatious 
inoyance  to  her,  and  with  which  she  would  gladly 
iTe  dispensed.  Nothing  was  ever  better  done, 
he  worst  of  it  was,  that  it  was  thrown  away  on 
rery  one  except  Dora,  whose  eyes  grew  wider  with 
onder  while  she  looked  and  remembered  the  in- 
iflcretions  of  the  morning  walk.  ^*  You  would  not 
ome  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  lesson,  if  he 
ras  reading  prayers,  my  lady,"  said  that  shrewd 
oung  person  to  herself. 

But  all  this  exquisite  moral  ^^  get  up  "  was  lost  on 
Arthur  for  a  time.  He  did  not  even  notice  the 
ourtesy  and  look  with  which  she  greeted  him :  an 
nclination  made  with  dropped  eyelids,  which  ex- 
iressed  humility,  dignity,  and  a  forgiving  sense  of 
njury  received  (for  she  knew  well  enough  that  he 
lad  complained  of  her  being  noisy :  secrets  are  not 
long  kept  in  a  house  so  untidy  as  that  of  Alger- 
non's).   He  never  looked  at  her.    He  had  not  seen 


her  for  some  time,  and  had  never  observed  her 
closely,  being  very  shy  of  looking  at  women.  He 
now  regarded  her  as  an  objectionable  and  fast-going 
person,  in  who«e  power  he  had  put  himself  utterly ; 
whom,  by  a  homble  combination  of  evil  stars  and 
evil  influences,  he  had  kissed  in  the  dark,  called  his 
pussy,  and  jumped  up  and  down.  If  she  would  only 
have  complained  to  Algy,  he  could  have  apologized 
and  explained,  but  shu  would  n't  As  a  gentleman 
he  had  to  keep  the  dreadful  secret,  and  ne  almost 
hated  her.  * 

I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  hate  anything  really  beautiful  and  good  vory 
long,  if  the  aforementioned  good  and  beautiful  thing 
gives  you  anything  like  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating and  adminng  it  Miss  Lee  gave  Arthur 
every  opportunity  of  admiring  and  appreciating  her, 
though  Arthur  upset  her  arrangements  by  not  look- 
ing at  her.  Dora  looked  at  her,  however,  even  be- 
fore supper,  and  looked  at  her  so  long,  and  with 
such  an  expression  of  wonder  in  her  face,  that  Mr. 
Betts  asked  her  what  she  was  gazing  at  She  re- 
plied, **  At  Miss  Lee,"  and  Miss  Lee  heard  her. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  at  Miss  Lee  so  strong, 
dear?" 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  she  had  been  hurt  on 
the  slide  this  morning,"  answered  Dora. 

"  If  I  had  been,  my  love,"  answered  Miss  Lee,  "  I 
should  have  gone  to  bed." 

There  was  such  an  awkward  emphasis  on  the 
word  bed  that  Dora  felt  that  she  was  not  quite  Miss 
Lee*s  match  yet,  and  had  better  hold  her  tongue. 
For  th^e  was  no  appeal  against  Miss  Lee,  in  that 
house ;  and  Miss  Lee,  in  her  position  as  governess, 
could  send  enybodpr  to  bed  in  five  minutes.  Dora, 
although  in  opposition  to  her  governess,  as  a  true 
British  young  lady  is  bound  to  to,  had  sense  enough 
to  hold  her  tongue  and  let  things  drive.  '*  So  you 
are  going  to  set  your  cap  at  Uncle  Arthur,  are  you, 
my  lady  V  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Good  gracious, 
goodness  me,  how  fine  we  are  getting  all  of  a  sud- 
den !  Yes,  indeed  1  O,  quite  so  1  Bed  ma^r  be  bed, 
my  lady,  but  I  have  seen  the  last  of  French  irregular 
verbs  for  some  time,  I  fancy ;  unless  I  am  a  bom 
fool,  which  I  ain't ;  no,  nor  I  won't  be  kept  in  over 
my  colloquial  French  either,  after  this;  and  she 
trampolinmg  away  to  Hampstead  with  the  children, 
and  Dempster,  and  riding  donkeys,  because  I  said, 
*11  va  pluvoir.*" 

Dora  was  rebellious  against  Miss  Lee,  although 
they  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  when  a  new 
guest  arrived. 

A  gallant-looking  youth,  with  good  features  and 
fine,  bold,  intelligent  eyes,  dressed  in  a  quiet  but 
very  becoming  uniform.  He  stood  behind  Alger- 
non's chair,  waiting  for  recognition ;  and  Dora  saw 
him  first,  and  called  attention  to  him. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  Algernon,  turning  kindly  on 
him,  *^  I  had  given  you  up.  How  late  you  are. 
You  have  lost  all  the  fun,  and  we  have  had  such  a 
merry  day.  Come  and  sit  by  me.  What  made  you 
so  late?" 

"We  had  anthem  in  chapel,  this  afternoon, — 
Purcell's.  And  the  third  master.  Hicks,  asked  me, 
as  a  favor,  to  stay  and  help,  and  we  always  do  any- 
thing for  him.     So  I  came  by  the  six  o'clock  train." 

"  Well,  here  you  are  at  last ;  make  yourself  as 
happy  as  you  may.  Sit  beside  me.  Reggy,  my 
boy,  this  is  the  new  schoolfellow  I  told  you  of.  He 
has  promised  to  be  your  protector,  my  dear.  Comie 
and  make  friends  with  him." 
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Reginald  looked  for  one  moment  at  Dora,  but  Do- 
ra was  ready  for  his  telegraph,  and  left  looking  at 
the  new-comer,  and  nodded  twice  or  thrice  shortly 
and  rapidly  at  Beginald.  The  nod  said  emphati- 
cally; "  lie  11  do" :  and  Reginald  went  and  sat  be- 
side him.  Dora,  the  open-eyed,  watched  them.  At 
first  Reginald  was  a  little  shy,  but  soon,  as  far  as  she 
could  see  —  for  she  could  not  hear — the  stronger, 
older,  and  handsomer  boy  won  him  over  by  kindli- 
ness of  talk.  Dora  looked  until  Reginald  took  out 
his  bran-new  knife,  and  showed  it  to  the  strange 
boy.  Then  she  said,  "  That 's  all  right  Now  let 's 
see  how  you  two  other  little  people  are  getting  on." 
The  two  people,  whom  she  called  "  the  two  other  lit- 
tle people,"  were  not  getting  on  at  all.  Her  uncle 
and  Miss  Lee  were  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and 
were  not  looking  at  one  another.  "  If  he  were  her 
director,  I  wonder  if  she  would  confess  about  the 
slide,"  thought  Dora,  and  immediately  found  herself 
thinking  about  her  dear  grandpapa.  Cynical  snap- 
ping is  very  easy,  and  very  soon  cau^^ht. 

But  Dora  found  that  youth,  good-humor,  and  in- 
nocence were  very  pleasant  things  to  contemplate, 
and  so  she  looited  at  the  two  boys  again,  and  her  hon- 
est heart  was  satisfied.  They  haid  got  their  heads 
together  now,  and  Reginald  had  got  his  peg-top  and 
his  string,  and  hb  dibbs  and  agate  taws,  out  all 
round  his  plate  of  plum-pudding,  and  was  showing 
them  to  the  bi^  boy  in  the  uniform,  who  seemed  to 
posscj^  none  of  these  treasures. 

"  He  is  poorer  than  Reggy,"  she  said,  "  and  how 
gentle  and  pleasant  he  looks !     I  like  that  boy." 

And  indeed  he  looked  very  likable  indeed,  in  his 
quiet,  manly  dress,  and  his  whole  face  beaming  with 
kindliness  and  pleasure. 

There  was  some  pleasant  discussion  about  one  of 
the  large  agate  marbles,  and  the  two  boys  appealed 
to  Algernon,  who  sat  radiant  beside  them.  Reginald 
Btretcned  across  the  Strang  lad,  and  pushed  him 
against  his  father,  so  that  his  curly  head  was  almost 
against  Algernon's  face.  At  the  same  moment  a 
great  brown  hand  was  twisted  gently  into  the  lad's 
curls,  and  his  heaii  was  pulled  back  until  the  owner 
of  the  hand  could  look  down  into  the  boy's  fece. 
At  which  time  a  loud,  pleasant  voice  said, — 

**  Out  of  the  way,  curly-wig,  and  let  us  have  a 
chance  at  your  father.  Algy,  my  dear  old  cock, 
how  are  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  rising  and  confusion.  AJl 
sorts  of  notes  composed  the  harmony  which  followed ; 
but,  from  Mr.  Betts's  contented  px)wl  of  "The 
Captain,  by  jingo  I "  down  to  the  shriek  of  the  small- 
est child  from  Miss  Lee's  kind  arms,  **  Uncle  Tom, 
what  have  you  brought  us!"  the  notes,  discordant 
in  sound,  were  the  same  in  sentiment  They  meant 
enthusiaj«tic  welcome  to  the  ne'er-do-well  and  ne'er- 
to-do-better  Captain  Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

Algy  was  very  much  affected  and  touched.  He 
never  cried,  even  in  his  most  pathetic  sermon ;  but 
he  had  to  stop  sometimes,  and  he  stopped  now. 
When  he  had  done  stopping  he  said,  — 

"  My  dearest  Tom  I     This  is  kind." 

"  I  don't  see  it.  Archv,  boy,  he  says  it 's  kind  of 
me  to  come  and  get  such  a  welcome  as  this.  How 
-^too  you,  Betts  ?  Miss  Lee,  my  dear  creature,  you 
look  —  all  right,  Algy  —  Miss  Lee,  you  look,  you 
look  —  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you  don't  look 
like.  There  —  there 's  no  harm  in  that  Out  of  the 
way,  you  handsome  young  monkey,  and  let  me  get 
near  your  father." 

"  That  is  not  my  boy,  Tom :  that  is  a  friend  of 
Beggj's." 


^  Then  <  not  my  boy,  Tom,  but  a  fiiead  of  %r^ 
gfBy*  slope,  and  make  love  to  Don,  if  tlie  yoo^ 
pepper-box  will  let  you.  Any  way,  give  me  tb« 
chair.  The  room  smells  of  taikey ;  'have  it  fett^ 
back,  Algy,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  Betts-ij 
there  a  good  glass  of  sherry  in  the  house  ? 
your  tongue,  Algy,  —  what  do  yoa  know  about  <^ 
sherry  ?  See  how  wise  old  Betta  looks  all  of  a « 
den.  Six  fingers  is  sixty !  XoiLsezi9&,  man ;  i 
aunt  Jane  dead  ?  A  Christmas  treat  ?  All 
let 's  have  a  glass,  then.  Betts,  old  fellow,  I 
to  talk  to  you  on  business.  Archy,  how  are  yoa  ml 
the  other  prigs  getting  on  at  Oxford  ?  * 

Arthur  was  not  in  good-bamor  with  his  brollia 
As  fellow  and  tutor  m  Balliol,  he  bad  to  do  wit 
fast  men  at  that  college,  such  as  there  were.    Ai  i 

Ero-proctor,  who  was  taking  a  somewhat  pecoir 
ne  m  the  university,  he  had  to  do  widi  &st  net  a 
other  colleges,  —  very  fast  men ;  men  who  cootd  sf 
be  tolerated  at  Balliol  for  half  a  term.  But  ius  bRit- 
er  Tom  was  faster  than  any  of  them.  Arthmr  had  i' 
do  with  many  cases  of  fast  lads.  The  last  was  d. 
of  a  servitor  at  Christ  Church,  who  had  been  h& 
ing  in  pink,  and  owed  £  500  (a  real  case).  Ankz 
had  seen  to  this  lad's  affairs,  and  had  compoooJ^ 
with  his  creditors  for  about  eighteen  years*  pea 
servitude.  I  mean  that  he  was  to  deny  himscif  c» 
ery  luxury  and  pleasure  for  some  eighteen  yean  ti 
pay  off  the  debts,  with  the  interest  on  them,  wU 
he  had  contracted  in  one  year  among  wine-sv- 
chants,  livery-stable  keepers,  and  grooms.  TVhtf 
will  lads  ^ve  over  believing  that  hunting  at  fin 
pounds  a  day  is  the  summit  of  human  happines? 
When  are  the  dons  going  to  forbid  fox-huntiag  ? 

But  this  servitor  lad  was  penitent,  and  prmised 
amendment  Tom  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Am- 
thur  had  been  the  agent  between  his  father  and  lii 
eldest  brother  in  the  last  settlement  of  Tom^erff- 
lasting  debts.  He  had  taken  to  the  Squire  a  sched- 
ule of  Tom's  debts,  which  he  knew,  by  his  dawsBg 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  only  a  half  stts^ 
ment ;  but  he  had  taken  it,  and  asked  for  pataeii 
The  sum  was  so  fearful  —  eight  thousand  pooods- 
that  he,  brave  as  he  was,  knowing  tbat  sum  wv  bk 
all  the  reality,  was  frightened  when  he  presented  i(> 
He  did  not  recover  his  nerve  until  the  ^luire,  is  !■ 
cursing,  cursed  him  as  an  accomplice.  Then  aa^ 
gave  him  nerve,  and  he  resumed  that  old  ascenda 
cy  over  his  father  which  his  perfect  rectitude  halii 
the  first  instance  given  him,  —  feeling  at  tiie  saai 
time  like  a  villain,  because  he  was  sure,  in  his  inser 
most  heart  that  the  schedule  of  Tom*s  debli  ^n 
understated.  The  moment  when  Silcote  the  eUff 
recovered  from  his  furious  indignation  suflicientlTSi 
tell  Arthur  that  he  could  trust  Am  at  aU  events»«tf 
probably  the  most  bitter  and  the  most  degraded  </ 
nis  life. 

The  C.  C.  servitor  had  told  the  tmth,  and  h^ 
been  penitent ;  not  that  the  penitence  of  that  saH 
of  young  gentleman  is  of  much  use,  unless  ther  st 
steadily  whipped  in  by  a  stronger  hand  andvil 
His  brother  Tom,  as  he  knew  perfectly,  whenenr 
he  chose  to  know,  had  not  told  the  truth,  and  tbo^ 
was  not  one  halfpenny  worth  of  penitence  aboit 
him.  So  Arthur  was  in  contemptuous  variaatt 
with  his  brother.  Tom's  persistent  wrongdoing  a^ 
waste  of  life  were  to  his  mind  inex^cable  id 
hateful ;  and,  moreover,  Tom  had  outstepped  i> 
arbitrary  line  whicli  the  worid  lays  down,  and  tk 
world  was  beginning  to  talk.  How  long  he  nigb 
stay  in  his  present  regiment  was  very  doubtful 
And  so,  not  caring  to  look  much  at  his  brother 
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sia,  or  whatever  they  call  that  utter  lowering  of  the 
syAem  which  arises  from  worry  and  anxiety,  as 
well  as  from  laziness  and  over-ieeding.  She  wor- 
ried herself  to  death  after  her  fourth  confinement, 
and  left  him  slightly  in  debt,  with  a  household  in 
which  anything  uke  comfort  and  management  had 
been  banished  five  years  before. 

But  it  was  home  to  them.  They  contrived  to 
keep  their  muddle  and  untidiness  to  themselves. 
Algy  was  always  well  dressed  on  Sunday,  and, 
since  his  misfortunes  had  begun,  his  sermons  had 
acquired  a  plaintive  and  earnest  beauty  which  they 
might  have  lacked  before*  The  more  weary  Hie 
grew  to  him,  the  more  earnest  —  sometimes  the 
more  fiercely  eager  —  he  got,  on  one  point,  —  the 
boundless  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  He  gained 
power  with  his  people.  The  very  extreme .  party, 
Doth  in  and  beyond  the  Established  Church,  allowed 
him  groat  unction.  His  church  was  full,  but  there 
were  but  a  limited  number  of  sittings,  and  his  four 
children  were  crowing,  and  must  be  educated.  So 
it  came  about  that  home  became  home  to  him  no 
lonser,  -^  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give 
up  IU8  last  and  only  luxury,  privacy.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  take  pupils. 

It  was  his  father-in-law  Betts  who  pointed  out  to 
him  this  method  of  increasing  his  income.  Betts 
was  a  bad  specimen  of  the  inferior  kind  of  the  Lon- 
don City  speculator.  He  had  all  his  ostentation,  his 
arrogance,  his  coarseness,  his  refbsal  to  recognize 
high  motives  (in  which  latter  characteristic  your 
peasant  and  your  town  mechanic  are  so  often  far 
•aperior  to  the  man  who  leads  him),  while  he  was 
without  his  bonhommie^  and  his  ready-handed  care- 
less generosity.  Neither  ostentation  nor  real  care- 
less good-will  could  ever  make  him  subscribe  liber- 
ally ;  the  only  lanre  subscription  he  ever  gave  was 
that  to  Algy's,  to  nis  prospective  son-in-law's  testi- 
monial ;  not  a  very  mce  man,  hy  any  means,  —  a 
man  who  seemed  to  Algy  with  his  Oxfordism  en- 
tirely made  up  of  fiiults  with  no  virtues,  a  man  who 
grated  on  his  dearest  prejudices  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  a  man  sent  him  for  his  sins.  The  horror  of  his 
being  a  bankrupt,  the  horror  of  anything  connected 
with  dear  noisy  old  St.  Paul's  having  gone  into  the 
Bankruptey  Court,  was  bad  enou^  to  make  him 
renounce  all  communion  with  his  old  friends,  and 
keep  himself  with  lofty  humility  from  the  world ; 
but  after  this  the  man,  himself,  remained  on  his 
hands,  a  deadly  thorp  in  his  side,  annoying  him  all 
day  lon^  by  his  planners,  his  way  of  eating  even,  his 
everlasting  allusion  to  his  losses,  and,  more  than  all, 
by  his  clumsy  expressions  of  gratitude,  **  the  more 
offensive,"  said  Arthur,  who  h^  not  then  been  quite 
cured  of  priggishness,  **  because  they  are  sincere." 

For  Betts^  very  numerous  £iults  were  more  those 
of  education  and  training  than  of  nature ;  for  if  one 
cannot  beUeve  that  some  natures  are  more  difficult 
to  spoil  than  others,  and  that  the  whole  business  is  a 
mere  result  of  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  bringing 
upy  one  would  be  getting  near  to  believe  nothing  at 
all.  The  man's  nature  was  not  a  bit  changed,  be- 
cause Algy  in  his  treatment  of  him  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed the  directions  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Idount  His  nature  remained  the  same,  but  all  his 
old  landmarks  of  riches  and  respectability  had  been 
swept  away  by  his  bankruptcy,  and  immediately 
after  he  saw,  with  his  eyes  cleared  from  all  cobwebs, 
while  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  a  man  who  acted  on 
a  law  he  had  never  recognized,  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
the  pure  law  of  Christianity.  Not  that  he  ever  ful- 
ly recognized  it:  perhaps  he  was  too  old.    To  the 


very  last,  while  alluding  to  Algy,  he  would  say, 
"  Sir,  my  son-in-law  is  the  most  perfect  gentleman 
I  ever  saw,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  sir.  les,  sir,  a 
most  sincere  Christian,  I  give  you  my  honor." 

When  Algy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
that  he  was  actually  pushed  for  money ;  when  he 
found  that  the  weekly  bills  were  increasing,  without 
the  means  of  paying  them ;  that  although  Reginald 
might  be  kept  from  school  a  little  longer,  yet  that 
his  darling  eldest  born,  Dora,  was  growing  vulgar, 
and  imitatixi^  in  her  talk  the  maids,  with  whom  she 
spent  four  fifths  of  the  day,  instead  of  him,  with 
whom  she  spent  about  one  nith ;  then  he  thought  it 
time  to  consult  his  father-in-law,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  put  it  to  him,  might  be  most  valu- 
able. 

**  You  see,**  said  Algy,  "  that  I  am  a  mere  child ; 
I  really  am.  Such  small  intellectual  vigor  as  I  pes* 
sess  "  (he  used  this  style  of  talk  to  Betts ;  he  would 
have  spoken  very  differently  to  a  university  man) 
"  is  used  up  by  my  sermons.  I  ask  you,  —  you  will 
smile  at  my  simplicity,  —  what  does  a  man  in  my 
position  do  to  increase  his  income  ?  " 

^  Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  somewhat 
huskily,  **  that  you  would  do  better  by  increasing 
your  income  ?  " 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Algy.  "I  must  have  a  good  governess  for 
Dora.  Our  confidence  is  mutual,  I  &lieve,  and  I 
canpot  conceal  &om  you  the  fact,  that  unless  Dora 
has  some  lady  to  superintend  her  education,  —  well, 
I  will  cut  it  short,  —  that  in  fact  she  will  not  grow 
up  a  lady  herself." 

"  Who  the  deuce  wants  her  to  be  a  lady  ?  She 
won't  have  any  money." 

"  My  dear  sir  —  " 

*'  I  brought  up  my  girl  for  a  lady,  and  she  was  no 
good,  at  least  to  you.  I  don't  believe  in  girls,  with- 
out one  tithe  of  the  prospects  she  had  when  you 
married  her,  being  brought  up  as  ladies.  Govem- 
essing  ain't  any  good,  I  tell  you ;  they  never  make 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  money  spent  on 
their  edication,  and  the  flower-making  ain't  much 
good  now.  They  say  the  women  are  going  to  take 
to  the  law  writing,  but  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  busi- 
ness says  they  11  never  come  it  Try  that.  But, 
Lord,  see  the  various  games  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
little  money,  and  ease  you.  And  see  my  success. 
I  am  a  burden  on  you  still." 

**  You  are  no  burden,  my  dear  friend.  At  least, 
if  you  ever  had  been,  you  could  repay  the  whole  of 
your  obligation  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  way  to 
increase  my  income.  I  must  have  my  children  edu- 
cated as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  Keggy  must  go 
to  school. 

"  Must  he  ?  /  never  went  to  school,  but  here  I 
am,  says  you.  Well,  I  won't  dispute ;  but  knowing 
what  1  do  know,  I'd  apprentice  him  to  a  smith. 
Look  here;  your  education  cost  two  thousand 
pounds,  first  and  lastf  and  I  don't  deny  that  the  in- 
vestment was  a  good  one.  Three  hundred  a  year 
for  two  thousand  is  a  good  investment  But  then 
your  friends  had  the  money,  and  you  turned  out 
well,  and  you  had  luck  in  getting  this  church; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Reggy,  you  ain't  got  the 
money,  and  he  may  turn  out  bad  (which  is  deuced 
likely),  and  you  nor  no  other  man  can  be  answer- 
able for  his  luck.  Therefore,  I  say,  apprentice  him 
to  the  smith's  trade." 

^*  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

**  Of  course  you  could  n't  You  're  a  gentleman* 
and  I  '11  speak  up  for  gentlemen  as  long  as  I  livA. 
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ditions.  Sleeping  oa  his  cheritbed  purpose,  he 
awoke  full  of  eagerness  to  cany  it  out,  and  started 
■outhward  as  soon  aa  the  gates  were  opened,  on  a 
bright  summer's  morning.  His  object  was  to  reach 
a  certain  "  Peerless  Pool,"  which  existed,  and  still  I 
think  exists,  behind  Lambeth,  of  which  a  boy,  a 
friend  of  his,  had  told  him ;  to  bathe  there,  and  re- 
turn. He  had  plenty  of  money, — threepence, — and 
the  distance  could  scarcely  be  more  than  four  miles. 
The  thing  promised  well,  but  it  ended  in  complete 
disappointment  The  boys  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood had  got  used  to  the  absurd  and  hideous 
green  baize  petticoats  in  which  the  St  Mary's  boys 
were  clothed,  and  knew  that  to  bully  a  solitary  one 
was  to  have  the  whole  swarm  about  your  ears ;  but 
as  he  got  farther  afield  his  clothes  attracted  still 
more  attention,  until  at  last  advance  became  impos- 
sible. They  would  have  no  boys  in  green  baize 
petticoats  there.  He  was  a  boy  who  would  fight, 
as  we  have  seen  before,  but  you  can't  fight  an  enemy 
numbering  hundreds,  in  detail,  one  down  another 
on.  He  lost  nerve  and  ran  at  last,  and  was  as  a 
matter  of  course  pursued ;  he  managed  at  last  to 
lose  his  pursuers,  and  himself  also,  in  a  maze  of  lit- 
tle streets ;  and  by  eleven  o*clock  he  was  back  at 
the  school,  panting  and  weaned,  with  the  hot  tears 
of  grief  and  indignation  ready  to  break  out  when 
the  time  should  come. 

Tears  did  not  come  at  first ;  anger  and  pride  kept 
his  eyea  dry  for  a  time ;  but  a  turn  or  two  in  soli- 
tude through  the  desolate  whitewashed  corridors, 
and  the  more  desolate  dormitories,  threw  the  self 
which  had  asserted  and  forgotten  itself  in  the  cruelty 
and  turmoil  of  the  streets  back  upon  self  once  more. 
And  self  sent  back  to  self  means  utter  isolation  and 
hopeless  misery.  In  children  it  produces  a  wild 
hysterical  passion  of  tears,  which  rends  the  body 
until  it  deadens  the  sense  of  desolation  in  the 
mind  ;  with  grown  men  who  cannot  weep  it  is 
less  merciful.     Are  there  not  suicides  and  madmen  ? 

James,  poor  lad,  ailer  having  failed  utterly  and 
miserably  in  his  long-cherished  expedition,  —  afber 
having,  m  spite  of  his  valor,  been  pummelled,  beat- 
en, and  forced  to  fly  to  the  only  home  he  knew  now, 
—  made  more  miserable  by  the  sight  of  those  empty 
corridors  and  dormitories,  went  out  into  the  wide, 
hot  main  quadrangle,  and  did  what  nature  told  him 
to  do,  —  cried  himself  to  sleep  against  the  pump. 
The  pump  was  close  to  the  board-room  window,  and 
there  was  a  board  to-day ;  but  it  was  as  good  a 
place  as  another. 

He  fell  asleep,  and  he  had  a  dream,  very  much 
like  other  dreams ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  farrago 
of  nonsense.  Every  one  he  had  ever  known  in  his 
life  —  and  a  few  more,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Sleeping  Girl  of  Trumpington,  the  late  Mrs. 
Shipton,  Governor  Picton,  Richard  the  Third,  and 
Julia  Mannering,  whom  he  had  only  known  from 
books  —  were  allassembled  at  Silcotes,  none  of  them 
either  doing  or  saying  in  the  least  what  they  ought 
or  what  they  wanted. 

The  only  point  in  common  which  they  had,  from 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  steward's-room  boy,  was 
that  they  were  all  waiting  for  Dark  Squire  Silcote. 
He  put  in  an  appearance  at  last,  but  in  that  un- 
satisfactory way  common  to  dreams.  He  never 
really  appeared :  he  only  spoke,  in  an  awful  voice, 
at  the  sound  of  which  every  one  bolted,  and  the 
boy  awoke.  What  the  Dark  Squire  said  was,  **  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss  is  a  fool,  an  ass,  and  a  prig.  If  you 
■et  to  work  breeding  fools,  you  must  succeed  sooner 
or  later.     The  Brocklisses  have  been  fools  since  the 


Conquest,  and  tfaej  married  ha  ia&a  to  U 
Emily  Llywellyn,  and  the  Lljw^yns  haTS  be 
fools  since  the  FalL  Lady  Eve  lirweOyawi 
woman  who  did  the  original  mkchief  with  thf  a 
pent  I  have  seen  their  pedigree  at  Gljm  & 
The  man  can't  help  beioff  an  asa,  bat  I  nevcn 
beaten  by  horse  or  donkey  yet  Yon  had  k 
look  for  that  boj,  Archy;  it  is  a  kind  tkbc 
do.  Mr.  Betts,  we  will  not  be  beaten  hj  tt 
idiots.  Now,  if  yon  will  fblfil  your  promise,  i 
guide  me  to  Lombard  Street,  I  diall  be  o\I^ 

A  dream  and  no  dream.  The  boy  had  heati 
ing  in  his  dog's-eleep  tbe  voice  of  Silcote, 
away  in  the  committee>room  for  abov^e  half  aa 
and  his  dream  had  fashioned  itself  aocordinglr. 
awoke  to  see  Silcote,  whose  figure  he  karvnl 
walking  away  across  the  hot,  empty  qoadrani*i&n 
a  seedy,  fat-looking  old  gentleman,  —  to  see  iMrfie 
Brockliss,  whom  ne  also  knew  well  by  sisk  t 
governor,  standing  in  the  board-room  doorw^s  ; 
scowling  after  him ;  and  to  find  Arthur  SHoKe  hs  i 
ing  over  him,  smiling. 

"  You  little  pea  in  admm,"  he  said,  "  I  w««» 
ing  to  look  for  you.  You  smd  I  are  going  otf? 
a  gjand  holiday  together.  Boy,  yoa  hare  ^ 
crying !  Have  they  been  ill-nsing  yon  ?  Td  i 
the  truth,  without  fear,  now." 

James  told  the  truth.  Every  one  about  the  b 
pital  was  most  kind  to  him.  Hut  he  tcJd  the  ^ 
of  his  projected  expedition,  and  its  dilate  ia  ex 
sequence  of  his  clothes. 

Arthur  set  his  teeth  and  stamped  he  foot  *  ^* 
are  going  to  change  all  that,  boy,"  he  said,  ''if  lir 
idiots  will  let  us.  And  Sir  Hugh  Brocklis  t^ 
about  the  associations  of  the  place.  Cook  ae^  af 
child.  Wash  your  face,  and  let  you  and  loe  go  dovt 
among  the  ships.  We  will  mend  all  this  ^  ^ 
boy,  and  mend  it  soon,  I  hope.  Leave  tbtt  skm 
and  come  with  me." 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  Silcote  had  his  bof  <fa*> 
among  the  ships  at  the  East  India  Docks.  ^ 
if  you  ever  have  a  boy  thrown  on  toot  te^ 
and  if  that  boy  finds  himself  bored  by  Wag  Q^ 
down  the  river  and  shown  the  ships,  why,  doa^  f 
dertake  that  boy  again,  for  he  is  not  wartkir 
trouble. 

James,  after  his  morning's  failure,  passed  sAff^ 
the  golden  day  of  his  life.  Arthur  began  brp^ 
ing  the  poor  little  pea  in  the  drum,  and  gave  bffi 
treat  as  a  matter  of  duty.  As  a  general  rule,  &  ^ 
when  he  goes  down  the  river  does  not  choose  i  kf 
in  green  Sa.ize  petticoats  for  his  companion.  Arth' 
tooK  the  boy  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty  and  kifi^ 
ness ;  but,  before  they  had  got  far  on  their  vsft^ 
he  found  that  he  was  not  doomed  by  any  messs » 
pass  the  most  unpleasant  day  in  his  life.  Tbe  b^ 
was  such  a  queer  boy.  He  was  so  strangelfv^ 
read,  and  yet  so  unutterably  ignorant  about  tbe^ 
ible  outside  of  things.  Tlie  boy's  general  floatitf 
information  was  a^urdly  great.  When  be  W 
himself  fairly  under  Arthui^s  protection,  and,  hi^ 
ing  forgotten  about  his  ridiculous  dress,  got  ccs^ 
dential,  he  puzzled  Arthur  in  ^y  way?. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  board  of  govern* 
twice  a  week  now,  and  the  attendance  at  tlitf 
grew  more  numerous,  and  the  debates  more  anim^ 
ed.    He  soon  began  to  understand  the  matter. 

Arthur  Silcote  had  taken  it  into  his  head  thattk 
school  should  be  moved  into  the  country,  and  tU 
their  hideous  dress  should  be  replaced  by  a  neat  nui' 
form  and  lighter  shoes  in  which  they  could  pbr. 
The  whole  thing  was  no  business  of  his ;  he  wis  ii 
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y  connected  with  the  school ;  but  he  wished 
e,  and,  consequently,  intended  to  do  it,  and, 
luently,  did  it.  Granby  Dixon  was  no  good 
further  reforms  were  left  to  the  governors,  of 

he  knew  only  two,  —  his  father  Silcote,  and 
3tt8,  his  brother's  father-in-law,  —  a  very  poor 
to  start  with  for  accomplishing  such  a  great 
ition.     Yet  they  were  two  very  good  trumps. 

had  become  a  governor  in  the  time  of  tits 
erity,  and  was  a  governor  still,  and  would  fight 
y  to  the  death  for  anything  bearing  the  name 
leote.  He  was  safe,  and  moreover  was  as  able 
try  debater  as  could  easily  be  found.  Then 
ither  I  How  to  arouse  his  persistent  buU-dog 
lacy  and  ill-temper  in  the  cause  was  for  a  few 
a  (question.  He  had  sufficient  influence  over 
,ther  to  make  him  move  in  the  matter ;  but  it 
red  something  more  than  his  influence  to  arouse 
Tom  so  many  ^ears  of  laziness  and  selfishness, 
nake  him  persist  An  old  feud,  about  a  worth- 
>iece  of  covert,  was  the  weapon  he  found  in  his 
.  after  a  few  days'  consideration.  Sir  Hugh 
kliss  had  crossed  his  father  and  gone  to  law 
him  on  this  piece  of  copse.  If  there  was  a  man 
i  than  another  whom  his  father  hated,  it  was 
Hugh  Brockliss.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  Tory,  another 
t  point ;  and  Sir  Hugh  had  declared  for  keep- 
the  school  where  it  was,  and  the  dress  as  it  was, 
the  grounds  of  the  associations  of  the  place, 
lur  had  only  to  go  down  to  Silcotes,  and  point 
these  facts  to  his  father,  when  his  father  arose 

white  heat  of  rage,  and  committed  himself  to 
question  of  moving  the  school  and  altering  the 
iS,  as  long  as  breath  was  in  his  body.  He  cared 
ling  about  it  But  anger  and  personal  spleen 
le  him  undertake  a  purpose,  and  stick  to  it  with 
utmost  tenacity  until  it  was  carried ;  while  prin- 
e  never  would  have  moved  him. 
Lrthur  knew  perfectly  well  that,  by  holding  the 

rag  of  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  before  his  father's 
3,  he  would  arouse  all  the  bull-like  pugnacity  in 
father's  nature,  and  get  all  his  father's  bamste- 
.  ability,  and  his  unequalled  powers  of  debate  at 
back.*  Was  he  justined  in  arousing  that  long- 
5j)ing  volcano  of  shrewd  logical  scorn ;  in  call- 

into  activity  the  very  worst  part  of  his  father's 
iracter,  — jealous,  suspicious  hatred  of  every  one 
o  crossed  him, — even  in  such  a  good  cause  as  this  ? 
by  I  no.  But  he  did  it  without  flinching.  This 
DC  had  to  be  done,  and  therefore  must  be  done, 
Ickly  and  cheaply,  and  with  the  handiest  materials, 
hat  a  narrow  young  Buonaparte  it  was  at  this 
le  I 

"  His  father's  own  son,"  said  the  Princess  once, 
tie  dreaming  in  her  foolish  head  that  she  was,  un- 
nsciously  of  course,  speaking  the  truth. 
The^Y  had  their  will.  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  lefl  oflf 
tending  the  board.  Silcote's  powers  of  logical 
orn,  which  in  old  times  had  promised  to  put  him 
,  the  head  of  one  branch  of  his  profession,  were  too 
nch  for  the  honest,  kindly  country  baronet  He 
rote  a  letter  to  the  board,  which  he  and  his  wife 
)nsidered  to  be  rather  withering  than  otherwise. 
le  deeply  deplored  that  certain  circumstances  —  he 
igretted  to  say,  that  his  duty  as  an  English  gentle- 
lan  constrained  him  to  admit — of  a  personal  na- 
ire  prevented  his  sitting  at  that  board  again.  When 
e  said,  as  he  did  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  that 
bat  board,  in  its  collective  capacity,  was  as  intelli- 
^nt  and  as  gentlemanlike  a  body  of  men  as  he  ever 
oped  to  meet,  he  made  one  exception,  —  he  regrct- 
ed  to  Bay  an  individual  one.    He  would  not  name 


any  names  whatever.  He  would  not  point  the  fin« 
eer  of  scorn  in  any  direction ;  but  he  put  it  to  that 
board,  whether,  aiter  the  language  he  nad  received 
from  an  individual  member  of  that  board  on  Tues- 
day last,  he  could,  with  any  sense  of  decency,  fur- 
ther assist  at  their  councils.  Of  that  individual 
member  he  had  no  more  to  say.  To  that  individual 
member,  if  he  ever  spoke  to  him  i^ain  (a  pleasure, 
he  was  bound  to  add,  which  he  ana  Lady  Brockliss 
had  determined  to  forego),  he  should  say  that  the 
term  "  pig-headed,"  although  ostensibly  applied  to  a 
political  party,  may  be  uttered  with  such  distinctness 
of  emphasis  that  it  became  personal. 

This  was  Sir  Hudb  Brockliss's  reply  to  Silcote's 
really  fine  irony.  But  they  would  not  have  won 
their  game  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  Betts. 

A  row  between  terrible  old  Silcote  and  pompous, 
honest  old  Sir  Hugh  was  very  good  fun ;  but  it  was 
not  business.  They  represented  the  sentimental 
I>art  of  the  afiair ;  and,  amon^  a  board  of  Philis- 
tine governors,  most  people  will  allow  that  senti- 
ment does  not  go  for  much.  The  Philistines  were 
perfectly  ready  to  clothe  the  boys  decently ;  but  the 
moving  of  the  school  into  the  country  was  quite  an- 
other matter ;  it  meant  money. 

Here  old  Betts  came  out  nobly,  backing  the 
Squire  with  endless  bundles  of  papers,  which,  egged 
on  by  Arthur,  he  had  been  secretly  preparing ;  and 
endless  rows  of  figures,  calculations  of  rent,  the 
price  of  land  in  the  city,  the  price  of  land  thirty 
miles  from  town.  The  figures  were  undeniable; 
the  gain  was  very  considerable  to  the  institution. 
Over  and  above  the  cost  of  a  poor  tract  of  land  in 
a  romantic  situation  which  they  bought,  they  found 
they  had  a  very  large  building-fund  in  hand.  A 
clever  architect  was  secured,  with  orders  to  repro- 
duce the  school-building.  In  a  year  it  was  done, 
and,  now  that  the  beautiful  mediaeval  building  was 
removed  from  the  crowded  houses  of  the  city,  one 
could  see  how  really  beautiful  the  original  design  was. 

At  len^h  there  came  the  last  holidays  in  the  old 
place,  and  then  the  very  last  morning  there.  James 
was  ajgain  alone  at  school,  and  awoke  in  the  empty 
dormitory  at  daybreak.  It  was  indeed  the  dawnmg 
of  a  new  day  and  a  new  life  for  him. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

BT.  MABT*8    BT    THE    LAKB. 

The  new  clothes  which  lay  at  his  bedside,  into 
which  he  put  himself  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  were 
the  first  thing  which  attracted  him  on  this  very 
memorable  morning.  He  had  never  been  dressed 
becomingly  before ;  from  a  smock  frock  and  heavy, 
ill-fitting  boots  he  had  passed  to  hideous  and  ridic- 
ulous green  baize  petticoats,  with  ill-fitting  brass 
lacheted  shoes,  made  of  the  worst  leather ;  three 
sizes  among  two  hundred  boys.  Now  he  found  him- 
self standing  alone  in  the  deserted  dormitory,  in  a 
short  pilot  jacket,  with  gold  buttons,  well  cut  shep- 
hcrd's-plaid  trousers,  nicely  made  shoes,  fit  to  run  a 
race  in,  and  a  pretty  cap,  with  S.  M.  H.  in  gold  on 
the  forehead.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  hand- 
some, and  that  he  looked  attractive  in  his  new 
dress.  He  had  no  idea  of  that.  He  only  knew 
that  tlie  old  hideous  nightmare  of  the  green  baize 
petticoats  was  gone  forever,  and  that  now  he  could 
walk  the  streets  without  being  an  object  of  scorn 
and  ridicule  to  other  bo}'s.  He  thought  that  now  he 
was  only  as  other  boys  were,  and  would  attract  no 
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attention ;  the  fact  waa,  that  from  an  object  of  con- 
tempt he  had  passed  into  being  an  object  of  envv. 
His  intense  pleasure  at  the  transformation  made 
Lim  blush  seveVal  times,  and  his  intense  modesty 
made  him  hesitate  for  a  lon^  time  before  he  went 
down  to  the  lodge.  But,  casting  a  parting  look  — 
with  a  somewhat  regretful  face  afler  all,  mind  you 
—  on  the  old  white vvashed  walls,  and  on  the  green 
baize  petticoats  and  heavy  shoes,  which  lay  in  a 
heap  on  the  Hoor,  he  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out 
into  the  gravelled  quadrangle,  whose  western  pin- 
nacles—  aller  doing  duty,  more  or  less  faitlifully,  for 
four  hundred  years,  condemned  as  old  materials  — 
were  just  lit  up  by  the  sun  of  the  summer's  morn- 
ing. 

Will  you  follow  me  through  the  brightest  day  in 
the  lilc  of  a  very  good  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all  ? 
If  you  will,  read ;  if  you  would  rather  not,  skip. 
I  wish  to  please  you,  but  you  do  not  know  how  dif- 
ficult you  are  to  please. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the  college  had  been 
sent  on  before,  to  get  in  order  and  arrange  the  new 
building,  which  was  now,  having  had  the  ^larch 
wind  through  it,  pronounced  to  be  dry  and  fit  for 
the  rccci)tion  of  pupils,  and  the  working  people 
necessary  for  their  instruction  in  the  fear  of  God, 
grammar,  and  plainsong.  James  was  the  only  boy 
so  utterly  friendless  and  lonely  as  to  be  left  up  for 
the  midsummer  holidays,  and  he  was  to  travel  down 
with  Berry,  the  old  porter,  and  formally  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  new  building,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

James  and  old  Berry  were  great  cronies.  They 
squabbled  at  times,  for  James's  vivacity  now  and 
then  took  the  form  of  piratical,  irritating  mischief 
But  any  boy  who  had  broken  a  window  in  James's 
company  was  comfortably  assured  of  one  thing,  that 
old  Beny  would  never  report  James.  "What  was 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  any  other  boy  was  mere 
accident  in  James's  case.  The  master  who  had  the 
care  of  such  little  logic  as  they  learnt  had  remarked 
once  ironically,  that  Sugden's  accidents  appeared 
from  their  frequent  recurrence  to  be  inseparable, 
and  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  qualities ; 
but  what  third  master,  let  him  have  expended  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  education,  can  ever  hold  his 
own  against  the  porter  ?  It  is  Seely  against  Pack- 
ington.  The  porter  wins,  and  James  was  never  for- 
mally reported. 

"  Hi !  "  said  old  Berry,  as  James  came  into  the 
lodge  for  his  breakfast ;  "  we  are  fine.  How  nice  the 
boy  looks  though.   You  look  the  gentleman  all  over." 

*^  I  am  a  gentleman,  ain't  I ?"  said  James. 

**  Not  you,"  said  Ben  Berry.  "If  you  had  been 
vou  *d  have  been  reported  times  out  of  mind.  You 
^re  no  gentleman.     Where 's  your  old  things  ?  " 

"  In  the  dormitor}'." 

"  Fetch  'em  along." 

"Why?" 

"  To  keep  'em  by  you,  to  remind  you  that  fine 
feathers  don't  make  fine  birds.  I  ain't  been  con- 
sulted about  this  new  move  m^^clf ;  if  I  had  been, 
I  should  have  gone  agin  it  most  likely.  Still,  I  likes 
the  look  on  it  pretty  well  this  morning.  But  fetch 
they  old  things  along,  James  Sugden,  as  was  shep- 
heixl's  boy.  If  you  ever  forget  what  you  was,  and 
forget  the  mother  that  has  been  ^oing  up  and  down 
in  front  of  these  gates  many  a  time  when  you  have 
been  at  football  or  marbles,  I  '11  report  you  for  the 
next  window  as  sure  as  you  are  born." 

"  My  mother  ?  "  said  James. 

"  Ah  I   your  mother ! "  said  Ben  Berry.    "  But 


what  the  odds  about  she  ?  Leastwajs  new.  Ya 
and  I  was  always  comfortable  together,  and  no  sa 
can  say  as  I  ever  reported  yoo.  Ccme,  gel  j^ 
breakfast,  my  dear  boy.  I  haTe  always  ctood  j^ 
friend,  James  Sugdeo,  and  if  I  spoke  stroogi^  ' 
now,  why  I  am  an  old  man,  and  yon  joiu^ 
tries  us  at  times.  But  I  never  reported  yoit,  Ja 
and  you  would  n't  desert  me  now." 

^* Desert  you,  Ben?  I  ain't  going  to  A 
you!" 

"  I  know  yon  would  n't.     I  know  yim  H  sef 
through  this  moving.     I  ain't  moved  frooi  befe.fi 
this  lodge,  for  thirty  years ;  and  since  tbea  ik 
pesky  railways  have  turned  up ;  and  I  'm  a&a 
on  'em.     Come,  James,  see  me  through  to-dsv 
never  reported  you,  and,  by  Job,  if  yon  get  ati 
down  there,  I  never  will,  not  if  you  were  »  ■ 
the  place  down  under  my  noee.     And  yon  ag 
you  know ;  because,  in  a  mind  constituted  fike^* 
there 's  the  elements  of  as  outrageous  a  yooE^  ^| 
as  I  've  seen  in  thirty  year.     Yon  sleep  m  i 
warning,  my  young  friend." 

**  All  right,  Ben.   /  *11  take  vou  down  safe  enas^ 

The  passengers  by  the  nine  o'clock  traia  :* 
Yauxhall  could  not  help  noticing  with  extreai  t 
terest  the  handsome,  well-erown  boy  in  thf  d 
uniform,  who  so  assiduously  led  about  and  atfioJ 
to   the   fidgety,  queer-looking   old   man  in  ?> 
Those  who  were  early  saw  that  the  pair  were  frut  : 
for  thev  had  half  a  dozen  comical  squakbiei  tq^ 
er,  —  the  old  man  going  the  wrong  way  sys:<*^ ' 
cally,  and  growling  at  everything,  and  the  \xtM 
ing  him  and  laughing  at  him.     They  were  neii 
quaint,  interesting  couple ;  the  joyous  brightaesfli 
the  brisk  laughter  of  the  boy  contrasted  so  prefl^ 
with  the  comical,  good-humored  cynicism  of  (hep 
man,  that  a  certain  general,  egged  on  by  kii  viil 
accosted  them,  to  find  out  who  they  were. 

**  What  uniform  do  you  wear,  my  boy,  and  vtaa 
are  vou  going  ?  " 

"'The  uniform  of  St  Mary's  UosfNtal,  sxM 
I  am  going  to  Basingstoke,"  for  there  w«« 
shyness  or  shame  now,  —  that  waa  all  left  beiit 
with  the  ^en  petticoat  And  James  was  to  rtf* 
ant,  so  brisk,  and  so  bold  on  this  crystal  sssaae^ 
morning,  that  he  would  have  spoken  np  to  * 
Queen  herself. 

"  You  happy  boy,"  said  the  General;  '*Iw4 
but  for  one  thing,  change  places  with  you." 

''  And  what  is  that  thing,  sir  ?  "  said  Ja]nei>«A 
perfect  innocence. 

The  General  looked  at  his  wife,  and  they  laa^ 
**  Come  in  the  carriage  with  us,  my  boy,"  she  w^ 

''  I  should  like  to,"  said  James;  "  I  should  fib* 
go  anywhere  with  him^^  indicating  the  General  if 
a  nod ;  "  but  I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  l> 
Beny,  and  we  are  going  third  class.** 

»'  lie  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  General  *'Ofl» 
with  us,  and  I  will  pay  the  difference." 

**  No.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  never  bw* 
my  promises.  Besides,  he  has  been  mewed  apthtf 
so  long,  thirty  years  and  odd,  that  he  would  wl^ 
without  me." 

**  How  did  he  get  on  before  he  had  you  to  ^ 
care  of  him,  you  very  old  and  aagacious  ps^ 
man?" 

**  Well  enough.  Got  fit)m  the  stool  to  the  s* 
and  from  the  gate  back  to  the  stool,  in  the  a^ 
perfect  manner,  for  thirty  odd  years,  —  I  should  tf> 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  most  perfect  school  poV 
that  ever  lived.  But  he  has  got  old,  and  vaiHt 
proper  head  to  guide  him ;  we  mall  all  come  to  d^ 
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lay,  I  suppose.    Your  offer  is  ver^  kind,  bat 
f  must  go  and  look  after  my  friend." 
>n't  be  too  sharp,  little  man,"  said  the  Gen- 
**  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
ave    I    been   talking   too   fast,  sir?"    asked 
,  inristfully.    **  I  think  I  am  a  little  beside  my- 
Lis  morning.    My  name,  sir,  is  James  Sugden. 
a   shepherd  boy,  and  was  presented  to  St. 
s  by  Squire  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  to  whom,  in  the 
we  owe  the  new  change  in  the  school." 
aptain    Silcote's  father,"  said  Mrs.  General. 
her  husband  added,  **A  bad  family;  well,  I 
Lad  ho  has  been  doing  some  good.    He  had 

>ras  hiph  noon  before  this  queer  pair  of  travel- 
irrivea  at  their  destination,  and  after  driving 
fly  ten  miles  from  Basingstoke,  saw  the  dear 
uilding,  which  they  had  Ic^  in  London,  before 
.  again,  reproduced  perfectly,  from  the  dormi- 
windows  down  to  the  gargoyles  and  pinnacles 
le  chapel.  Reproduced  indeed ;  but  m  what  a 
L^e  way  ?  What  an  astounding  piece  of  magic 
this !  They  had  left  the  old  building  that 
ling  in  London,  hemmed  in  by  ignoble  nouses 
ivery  side ;  in  the  hot  noon  they  found  it  aeain, 
ding  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which  thrust  itself 
into  a  beautiful  lake.  Behind  the  college,  and 
tie  right  of  it,  the  dark  Scotch  fir  woods  rolled 
y,  tier  beyond  tier,  the  building  standing  out 
»re  them  like  some  new-carved  toy.  In  front 
e  was  the  lake,  calm  under  the  noonday  sun ; 
all  around,  shutting  out  the  horizon  everywhere, 
ed  the  hills,  in  sheets  and  scarps  of  purple  bloom- 
heather. 

t  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight,  —  those  who 
e  had  the  luck  to  see  Mitchet  rond  on  the  Ba- 
ystoke  Canal  may  guess  how  beautiful.  Very  few 
»ple  know  the  sreat  beauty  of  those  desolate 
mpshire  lakes,  lying  on  the  Bagshot  Sands, 
ey  have  a  specialiteot  their  own,  from  Frimley  to 
wley,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles.  All  that 
lopelessly  poor  soil,  inferior  forms  of  vegetation, 
1  solitude  can  do  for  one,  they  do.  At  times 
iy  are  romantic,  as  at  Mitchet,  and  at  this  lake  of 
trley ;  but  all  of  them,  on  the  hottest  summer's 
y,  suggest  to  one  wild  sweeping  winter  winds, 
d  warm  winter  ingle-nooks.  The  sounds  of  agri- 
Itural  life  are  seldom  heard  upon  their  desolate 
sirgin.  The  bittern  startles  some  solitary  cow  in 
I  £ipping  and  noisy  flight,  and  the  snipe  bleats  in 
e  place  of  the  lamb. 

In  this  beautiful  building,  standing  where  the  for- 
tj  the  lake,  and  the  mooriand  met,  the  lad  spent  a 
ng,  hot,  solitary  summer,  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
he  solitude  did  him  little  harm,  and  the  freedom 
id  him  great  good.  For  instance,  in  his  long, 
mely  rambles  over  the  ^eat  searlike  expanses  of 
eath,  from  one  cape  of  forest  to  another,  his  work 
f  the  last  half  came  to  him  with  a  new  meaning, 
rirgil  and  Horace  were  not  mere  puzzles  of  scan- 
ling,  mere  wearisome  exercises  of  memory.  In 
hese  long  rambles  he  sometimes  repeated  the  pas- 
ages  he  knew,  from  sheer  ennui  or  vacuity ;  he  be- 
ran  to  find  their  meaning,  and  bv  degrees  to  admire 
j^em,  and  long  that  school  might  begin  again,  and 
that  he  might  know  more  or  them.  Of  English 
poetry  he  knew  nothing ;  that  was  a  later  revela- 
^on.  He  says  now,  in  his  fanciful  way,  that  the 
nndoubted  purity  and  beauty  of  his  outline  comes 
firom  the  fact  that  he  had  not  debauched  his  soul 
with  post  classical  literature  until  he  was  nearly 
peventeen.   Probably  the  plain  truth  is,  that  he  has 


a  keen,  steady  eye,  and  a  keen,  steady  hand,  and 
that  the  kind,  genial  soul,  which  is  inside  the  man, 
acts  on  the  dextrous  eye  and  hand,  and  reproduces 
itself.  If  he  chooses  to  assert  that  correct  drawing 
can  only  be  got  at  by  an  exclusive  study  of  the 
classics,  let  him  say  so.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  talked  nonsense  about  art,  and,  some  of  our 
C3mical  friends  may  say,  certainly  not  the  last. 

Whether  she  had  been  cruel  or  kind,  he  had  al- 
ways feared  or  admired  Nature  ;  but  the  fantastic, 
broken  prettiness  of  Berkshire  had  puzzled  and  con- 
fused him.  A  kaleidoscope  is  one  thing :  a  painted 
window  by  Elaulbach  at  Cologne  is  another.  In  this 
new  Paradise  he  for  the  first  time  saw  great  simple 
outlines,  —  lon^  lines  of  forest,  lon^  horizons  of 
heather,  sometimes  at  his  farthest  point  southward 
broken  by  the  square  tower  of  a  great  cathedral, 
with  the  sea  gleam  beyond  ;  and  he  essayed  to 
draw  them,  but  could  not,  nor  ever  could  to  his 
satisfaction.  Amateurs  generally  begin  their  brief 
'career  amidst  mountain  scenery:  a  mountain  like 
Schehallion  or  Mount  Cervin  would  set  nine  men 
out  of  ten  to  work  to  paint  it.  He  bad  no  such 
luck  ;  he  tried  to  draw  the  dull,  simple  lines  of  the 
Hampshire  landscape,  as  being  the  first  thing  which 
he  recognized  as  drawable.  He  failed  so  utterly 
that  Ben  Berry,  the  old  porter,  refused  entirely  to 
recognize  the  landscape  on  any  terms.  Ana  so 
James,  in  spite,  late  one  evening,  in  the  lodge,  sit- 
ting, with  his  shoes  and  coat  ofi*,  on  the  table,  drew 
old  Ben  bimself,  and  did  it  uncommonly  well,  —  at 
least,  so  e\ery  one  said  except  the  new  drawing- 
master,  who  set  him  on  at  once  at  pitchers  and 
stiles. 

In  time  summer  flamed  into  autumn.  The  beds 
were  all  made  in  the  new  dormitories ;  the  new 
organ  was  tuned  readjr  for  the  first  day's  service. 
The  old  masters  had  dined  together  in  the  new  hall, 
and  had  sniffed,  with  intense  delight,  the  sweet  air 
of  autumn  from  the  Hampshire  moors ;  and  at  last 
the  boys,  wondering  and  delighted  at  their  new 
dress,  and  at  the  strange,  b^utiful  Paradise  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  had  come  swarming 
back.  James  was  kin^  among  them.  He  had 
mastered  the  new  situation,  and  was  always  after- 
wards referred  to  about  cross-country  business. 
He  fairly  kept  the  lead  he  had  taken.  He  had 
learnt  to  swim  during  the  holidays,  and  was  almost 
the  only  boy  who  could  swim  well.  October  was 
mild  that  year ;  and  on  the  first  day,  before  the 
whole  school,  he  swam  across  the  lake  and  back 
again,  and  became  for  a  time  a  hero  among  these 
town-bred  bom  It  was  little  enough  to  do ;  they 
could  most  of  them  do  it  the  next  summer;  but  it 
gave  him  a  temporary  prestige,  which  was  very 
much  increased  by  Squire  Silcote  sending  him  a 
couple  of  sovereigns,  when  he  was  advised  of  this 
wonderful  Leander  feat  by  a  faithful  friend  of  both 
parties. 

"  You  are  now,"  said  this  faithful  friend — Arthur, 
of  BaUiol,  who  turned  up  here,  as  he  did  everv- 
where  else,  for  no  assignable  reason  — "  fairly 
launched.  While  you  were  dressed  in  those 
wretched  petticoats,  I  could  not  do  j^ou  the  in- 
justice to  introduce  you  to  a  certain  pleasant 
family,  where  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  your 
own  age.  At  Christmas  you  will  be  asked  to  my 
brothers  house,  and  will  there  see  a  side  of  lire 
which  will  be  perfectly  new  to  you." 

Accordingly  he  paid  his  visit  to  Lancaster  Square, 
and  after  the  Christmas  holidays  Beginald  accon^ 
panied  him  back  to  schooL 


CHAPTER   XV. 

OAWBAXDI  AJro  KOMUTH  ARB  STARTLBD  BT  THB  APPA- 
BtTIOJV  or  MADAMS  OKOKOET. 

Lbavino  now  for  a  time  the  freah  and  free  Eng- 
lish-like atmosphere  of  Parley  Lake,  I  must  ask  my 
reader  to  accompany  me  into'  quite  a  different  one : 
into  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  made  by  the 
collision  between  European  courts  and  dynastic  tra- 
ditions and  democracy  combined  with  ^Hhe  doc- 
trine of  nationalities,"  —  which  atmosphere,  here  in 
England,  p:eneniUy  offers  itself  to  the  outward  senses 
with  a  scent  of  seedy  broadcloth  and  bad  cigars. 

VVho  19  there  among  us  who  has  not  in  his  time 
met  a  political  exile  :  who  is  there  who  has  not  met 
one  whom  he  has  admired,  and  got  to  like  ?  They 
are  bores,  you  say.  Certainly  their  cause  is  a  bore. 
Certainly,  at  odd  times,  when  one  is  busy,  Polish 
and  Hunnrarian  politics  are  a  bore ;  and  one  does 
get  sick,  when  one  is  otherwise  employed,  of  being 
taken  by  the  button,  and  having  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe  laid  before  one  in  a 
shrill  treble,  the  bass  of  which  consists  of  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  unutterable  wickedness  of  England, 
for  not,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
hardly  collected,  and  costing  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece,  overrunning  Europe  with  two  million  of 
soldiers,  and  enforcing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
emancipation  of  nationalities,  and  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  a  "Liberal  Platform."  The  cause  was 
always  a  bore  to  many  of  us,  even  while  we  loved 
them,  for  we  most  of  us  thought  that  cause  hopeless, 
and  they  themselves  were  inclined  to  be  bores; 
though,  thank  heaven,  the  Italians,  at  all  events, 
by  persistent  boring,  have  got  what  they  wanted. 
Ana,  if  you  look  at  it,  few  great  things  are  done 
without  persistency,  which  means  boredom  for  un- 
interested people.  Look  at  the  unjust  jud^e.  The 
very  man  whom  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
to  you  directly  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Kriegs- 
thurm  said  to  me,  not  so  very  long  ago,  "  Revolu- 
tion ?  yes,  revolution.  Failure  once,  twice,  thrice, 
but  always  again  revolution.  The  card  must  turn 
up  some  day." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  their  boring  us,  few  of  us  who 
have  known  anything  of  them  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  admire  their  patience,  their  frugality,  and 
their  charity  towards  one  another.  Necessity  had 
first  thrown  Boginsky  the  Pole  and  Count  Aifrelio 
Frangipanni  the  Italian  together,  and  now  their 
respect  and  friendship  for  one  another,  after  seeing 
out  so  much  grinding  poverty  together,  was  so  great, 
that  to  injure  one  was  to  arouse  the  dangerous 
anger  of  both. 

S'rangipanni  was  a  tall,  slightly  built,  gentle- 
looking  man,  with  a  very  long  face,  a  good,\indly 
deliberative  eye,  and  a  prominent  thin  nose.  He 
was  neatly,  though  shaboily,  dressed ;  his  face  was 
carefully  shaved  all  over,  and  his  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head  :  his  manner  was  grave,  polite,  and 
dignified;  he  was  a  gentleman  at  all  points.  In 
politics  he  was  not  a  democrat  himself,  but  he  used 
to  tell  you  very  calmly  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  very  partie  (Tenfer  itself, 
if  it  could  give  him  a  united  Italy. 

His  beloved  Boginsky  was  a  patriot  of  another 
order:  fierce,  dark,  mysterious  plots  were  the  de- 
light of  his  really  kind  heart  (never,  of  course,  in 
any  way  involving  assassination,  —  he  was  an  honest 
fellow  enough).  He  was  a  lean,  pale  young  man, 
of  rather  large  build,  without  a  hair  on  his  deepljr- 
marked  face.     As  far  as  I  can  remember,  at  this 


period  of  time,  I  sboold  say  tfco^  ks  m  In 
shouldered  and  athledc.  Other  tiiafi  aboa 
are  more  easily  remembered ;  fer  iiwttTify,  Hat 
less,  defiant  pair  of  eyea,  whtdi,  bcwrer,  s?« 
themselves  into  a  scowl  at  the  wcsvt  of  tauti 
the  long,  thin,  delicate,  dexterous  fissen,  aha 
restless  as  the  eyes.  We  nsed  to  beBere  tk 
extreme  pallor  of  his  complexioa  axose  frco  i 
imprisonment  in  a  Roseian  fertress ;  pos^y  i 
an  incessant  application  to  the  trade  by  va 
got  his  poor  living,  that  of  engraTiBg  maa^ 
engraving  them,  I  fear,  very  badly  —  had  iti 
to  do  with  it  as  liie  imprisonment  I  liave  fan 
the  name  Boginsky  fiom  the  Comtesse  de  Sqi 
him.  I  went  to  him  once  aboot  a  certKaaiaJ 
when  be  told  me  his  real  name,  and  I  tend  m 
he  was,  I  doubt  whether  I  was  ct^t  msRd 
before  or  since.  It  was  a  name  which  laabii 
Garibaldi's  or  Koasatbls  at  that  time. 

I  am  remembering  too  much,  pooEibiy.  Bidl 
gentlemen  are  now  prosperous,  and,  I  thiskia 
Italy  is  united,  and  Poland  dead.  That  B«e^ 
in  his  quiet  Australian  iarm,  weeps  at  liatsit 
dead  Polonia,  one  cannot  doubt:  bet^ifd 
memory.  No  doubt,  also,  that  FraE^pnai 
putato  at  Florence,  laments  his  Bqgia^ :  kri 
world  has  not  behaved  very  badly  to  eitheruf i 
all  things  considered. 

I  must  ask  your  patience  while  I  introdaceEsq 
thurm.  Kriegsthurm  waa  a  large,  poverii.i 
now  a  somewhat  fat  man,  thoi^h  stiH  stnar<] 
active.  He  was  a  man  with  a  mnddj-re^  tf i 
plexion,  with  a  fkt  jowl,  which  woaM  aevcrsb 
quite  clean ;  a  brown,  short^nt  moustacitt,aa^ 
thick  nose,  heavy  brown  eyebrows,  and  tw  ^ 
steady  little  eyes.  A  gross,  strong  maaneii 
gluttonously,  and  ruminated  for  an  boor  af^sak 
with  his  fat  knees  crossed,  and  his  csxsaa^^ 
eyes  gleaming  into  quick  intelligence  «i«^ 
there  was  the  least  necessity  for  atteatioBli^ 
wanl  matters. 

This  man  got  his  living  ostenably  by  ker?^ 
lodging-house,  generally  frequented'  hy  ^ss0 
patriots;  he  also  did  a  little  j>hotograpbT, a^ 
little  of  a  great  many  other  things  whidi  «e  ■ 
not  particularize.  Amon^  other  things,  be  «* 
fortune-teller  and  a  subsidizer  of  spiritual  wa^ 
and,  somehow,  had  made  a  large  and  tot  ^ 
connection  in  this  line  among  certain  of  tbe  si^ 
orders.  He  was  a  spy  and  a  traitor;  hot  Bsfi^ 
and  Frangipanni  believed  in  him,  lored  hia* 
trusted  him.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  reTottf^ 
ist,  and  far  shrewder  than  such  men  as  o«  ^^ 
honest  friends  before  mentioned.  And  the  bseI^ 
the  power,  strange  to  say,  of  holding  tbee  imf 
gentlemen  in  leash.  When  Frangipanni  casebii 
to  him  in  '48,  naked  and  wounded,  Kii^^i^ 
took  him  in,  and  set  him  up  again  (let  that  be  a^ 
tioned  to  his  credit).  "  I  told  you  not  to  go.''' 
said.  "  I  told  you  the  pear  was  not  ripe;  vA 
married  a  Jewess,  and  on^ht  to  knmr.  And  ^ 
you  are.  -  It  will  all  come  m  time  if /oa  wait^^ 
A  man  of  youir  mark  should  not  go'  Str>^«?< 
and  Boulogning.  By  the  by,  his  time  will  ((^ 
you  mark  my  words.  Let  Boginsky  go,  if  yon  I* 
if  he  was  knocked  on  the  head,  I  couM  find  a  (k^ 
like  him.  And,  besides,  I  am  not  going  to  biiti 
done  yet.**  The  man's  shrewdness  and  power** 
undeniable,  and  Boginsky,  who  limped  in  later,** 
obliged  to  confess  Uiat  Kriegsthurm  deserredid 
of  the  democracy  of  Europe.  When  Garirf 
started  for  Sicily,  in  1860,  this  nuu  ranged  tf^ 
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iliTx>ugfa  Lffs'cester  Souare  and  Kentish  Town, 
i^  the  patriotic.  ^*  This  thing  will  do^  I  tell 
le  said ;  ''  the  time-  has  come,  and  the  man  is 
!  spot !    Don't  stint  yourselves  for  money  now. 

mind  what  you  owe  me.  Let  it  wait.  1 
he  Two  Sicilies  to  begin  with.  I  '11  let  your 
"M^und  fifteen  stand." 

this  man  Ejiegsthurm  our  old  friend  Squire 
i  in  later  times  propounded  the  question : 
tther  or  no  he  did  not  think  himself,  on  the 
.  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Europe  ?  "  Krie^- 
laughed  in  his  face  so  diabolically  that  8il- 
itood  silent  and  aghast  with  wonder  and 
ation. 

this  man's  house,  —  a  dull,  squalid  house,  in  a 
street  in  Kentish  Town,  —  on  a  dull,  rainy 
5*rangipanni  and  Boginsky  sat  at  their  work. 
t  Frangipanni  was  correcting  the  Italian  exer- 
of  one  of  his  pupils ;  Boginsky  was  doing  his 
fvork  ;  and  they  had  sat  opposite  one  another 
me  hours,  scarcely  speaking,  for  bread  must  be 
somehow.    It  was  a  dull,  dark,  dirty  room, 

what  Mrs.   Grundy  would  call  a  "foreign" 

in  it ;  meaning,  I  take  it,  a  smell  of  soup  and 
3.  But  at  last  a  neighboring  clock  struck  one, 
Boginsky  cast  his  craver,  or  whatever  it  was, 
be  table,  and  cried  out  in  English,  for  they 
ler  knew  well  the  other's  language,  — 
father  Frangipanni,  I  will  work  no  more  before 
er ;  and  dinner  is  due.  Father,  if  thou  dottest 
her  t,  I  will  denounce  thee.  Talk  to  me.  My 
is  hungrj'." 

I  will  talk  to  thee,  dear  son,  when  I  have  fin- 
1  my  next  para^aph.  Canst  thou  never  wait  ?  " 
y  thee'd  and  thou'd  one  another ;  they  thought 
i  their  experience  of  other  languages  that  it  was 
oof  of  familiarity. 

Wait?  No,  I  can  never  wait.  Father,  the 
x>rs  of  medicine  in  France  can  open  veins  and 
sfuse  blood.  Father,  let  us  get  here  a  French 
tor,  and  let  me  have  some  of  your  old,  cold, 
ting  blood,  passed  into  my  veins.  For  my  heart 
ike  a  blazing  coal.  I  want  my  Mazzini.  He 
sfies  my  soul.     And  he  is  not  here,  not  there, 

nowhere.  Have  the  assassins  caught  him  ? 
'e  me  my  Mazzini,  or  transfuse  to  me  some  of 
ir  heart's  blood,  and  teach  me  to  wait." 

•  Titch  me  to  weet,"  as  he  said  it.  Frangipanni, 
ting  away  his  pens,  ink,  and  paper  with  his 
lal  tidiness,  smiled  at  him. 

*  I  do  not  tell  you  to  wait,  dear  little  Pole,"  he 
(i.  **  I  do  not  tell  you  to  hesitate  in  any  way. 
ere  is  the  door,  my  dear,  and  outside  it  vou  will 
d  George  Street,  Kentish  Town,  London,  Lngland. 
y  Havoc,  my  dear,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in 
lorge  Street,  hey  ?  You  want  a  little  wild  talk, 
f  son,  and  your  Mazzini  is  not  handy  for  you. 
dk  your  wild  talk  out  to  me,  my  son,  instead  of  to 
fur  Mazzini.  Our  dear  one  is  safe,  no  doubt  I 
y  to  you  that  your  temper  is  too  hot  about  aflTsurs, 
id  the  king  is  not  ready.  Scold  me,  dear  child."* 
The  dear  child  Boginsky  took  him  at  his  word, 
id  scolded  with  a  vengeance. 

**  King  not  ready  ?  Did  ever  you  hear  of  a  kinff 
ho  ever  was  ready,  unless  he  was  pushed  on  behind 
y  an  overwhelming  democracy  ?  I  cry  out,  from 
lie  inmoet  depths  of  my  burning  heart,  for  a  democ- 
aey,  and  yoa  talk  to  me  of  kmgs.  Boll  a  kind's 
lead  before  the  coalized  scoundrels  as  Danton  did. 
!jet  the  great  heart  of  every  nation  speak  out  in  a 
iiversafBuff 


**  Asm  Poland,  for  instance,  my  child,"  said.  Count 


Frangipanni.  "  IIow  —  knowing,  as  you  do,  that 
the  peasantry  are  most  naturally  bound  to  the  Rus- 
sian side,  to  the  side  of  order,  to  the  side  which  will 
give  them  some  sort  of  peace  and  security  —  can 
you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  Kings  are  of  value,  orders 
are  of  value.  All  should  be  utilized  in  the  great 
cause  of  nationality,  with  democracy  if  necessary, 
without  democracy  if  possible.  Come,  child,  no 
more  of  it  Am  I  not  an  aristocrat  myself?  You 
forget  your  manners,  my  dear ;  and  you  forget  also 
that  you  are  an  aristocrat  yourself:  proscribed,  it  is 
true,  but  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  proscribed 
till  the  day  before  yesterday.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  you  anything  but  Count  Boginsky,  you  know. 
And  you  lose  your  temper  over  it  all,  my  son.  You 
entertain  personal  feuds,  and  have  your  reminiscen- 
ces. Now  you  should  copy  me  in  that.  I  have  no 
personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world." 

Boginsky  laughed,  and,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  burst  into  song,  set  hurriedly  to  soma 
wild,  whirling  dance  music, — and  into  no  despi- 
cable kind  of  song  either ;  for  he  had  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  singing,  and  was  besides 
singing  very  noble  woras :  indeed,  there  are  but  few 
better :  — 

«*  I  heard  last  night  a  little  child  go  vinfflng, 
*Neath  Casa  Ouidl  windows  by  the  church, 
*  O  bella  liberty,  0  bella !  *     Stringing 
The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  went  In  search 
So  high,  for  you  concluded  the  upspringlng,*'  &c.,  kc 

Tlie  older  man's  face  flushed  up.  **  But  I  have 
no  personal  feeling  towards  any  man  whatever,"  he 
said.  **  This  is  not  the  time  lor  excitement  either. 
Be  quiet." 

No  personal  feeling  whatever,  my  dear  Count 
Aurelio  Frangipanni?  You  are  quite  sure  about 
that?  You  and  Boginsky  had  argued  together 
about  politics  a  long  time,  and  you  had  always 
ended  by  asserting  that  you  had  no  personal  feeling 
against  any  one  in  the  world :  while  our  wild  young 
Boginsky  was  for  hanging  up  half  the  European 
statesmen  in  a  row.  The  above  conversation  with 
Boginsky  is  not  very  important,  and  is  only  a  varia- 
tion on  a  hundred  others ;  but  it  ended  by  proving 
that  you  Jiod  a  strong  personal  feeling  against  one 
man  at  least. 

For,  while  they  were  idly  waiting  for  their  dinner 
—  Frangipanni  having  pronounced  against  singing 
of  all  kinds,  even  against  Barrett  Browning,  en- 
grafted on  Strauss,  and  certainly  producing  revolu- 
tionary fruit  —  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Then 
there  was  a  conference  in  the  passage;  and  then 
the  draggle-tail  servant  girl,  a  shrewd  enough  little 
Cockney  on  most  occasions,  who  had  shown  in  more 
princes  than  one  into  that  parlor  in  her  time,  and 
who  did  the  general  work  of  the  house,  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
nuovo." 

The  efiect  of  the  little  Cockney  maid's  words  was 
something  fearful  to  see.  The  calm  middle-aged 
gentleman.  Count  Frangipanni,  without  the  slight-- 
est  personal  feeling  towards  any  one  in  the  world,, 
bounded  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  "Death  andi 
fury  I  give  me  my  sword  I  Is  he  mad  to  hunt  me- 
down  here  ?  My  sword,  Boginsky  1  my  sword  I: 
Traitor,  you  are  holding  me  1 "  And  the  ferocious, 
and  sanguinary  democrat,  who  was  ready  to  hang 
up  half  the  statesmen  in  Europe  in  a  row,  threw 
himself  on  hb  brother  count,  and  held  him  back  by 
sheer  force,  saying,  **  Now  you  are  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  yoa  know.    You  would  be  an  i 
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■n  at  thii  moment  if  I  was  not  here  to  take  care  of 
you.  Sit  down  in  that  chair  and  hold  your  tongue. 
Vou  have  bitten  j'our  mouth  in  your  passion,  and 
the  blood  is  running.  Suck  your  lower  lip,  and 
swallow  the  blood.  Don't  let  him  see  it;  and,  if 
vou  poissibly  can,  sit  quiet,  and  let  me  do  the  talk- 

Count  Frangipanni  had  done  what  he  hated  do- 
ing beyond  most  men, — had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  been  detected  in  the  act  by  a  very  pretty 
woman.  lie  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  towering  up  in  a  dignified  attitude,  white 
with  rage,  the  very  veins  in  his  forehead  swollen, 
and  Count  Boginsky  was  still  holding  him  back  with 
both  hands,  and  begging  him  to  oe  calm;  when 
there  entered  to  them  a  very  handsome  woman  in  a 
white  bonnet,  a  rich  white  lace  shawl  over  a  silver- 
gray  moire  antique  dress,  and  delicately  fitting 
cream-colored  gloves,  —  a  monstrous  contrast  to  their 
shabby  s<|ualor,  —  who  began,  "I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons,"  and  then  stopped  in  sheer  wonder  at  the 
astounding  appearance  of  the  two  men  before  her. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THK  PIIIMCESR,  AFTER  AN  INEFFECTUAL  EFFORT  TO  COM- 
I'OSE  MATTERS  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA,  HAS  A 
LITTLE  TABLK-RATPINO. 

Count  Frangipajtni  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  presence  of  mind.  Ue  advanced,  blushing  deep- 
ly, towards  our  old  acquaintance  the  Princess  of 
Castelnuovo.  Boginsky  stood  staring  open-mouthed, 
utterly  taken  aback  at  what  one  may  be  allowed 
to  call  this  "sell,"  and  apparently  very  much  in- 
clined to  laugh. 

Frangipanni  took  her  for  a  foreigner,  probably 
because  she  was  so  well  dressed,  and  spoke  to  her 
in  his  kind  of  French.  "  I  owe  Madame  a  thousand 
apologies  for  discovering  me  in  such  a  lamentable 
disorder.  My  serene  Madame  will  have  the  com- 
pij^cency  to  bend  her  powerful  mind  to  understand 
that  I  am  getting  old,  and  am  subject  to  eblouisse- 
merits.  The  sudden  announcement  of  the  name  of 
so  eminent  a  princess,"  —  here  he  began  to  remem- 
ber that  she  was  an  Englishwoman  —  "  of  one  so 
devoted  to  the  Ted  —  I  babble  —  to  the  Austrian 
interests,  produced  a  recurrence  of  my  malady.  I 
am  unfortunately  Italian  in  my  sympathies.  The 
noble  step-son  of  Madame,  unless  I  delude  myself, 
ornaments  still  the  court  of  Vienna.  May  I  do  the 
honors  of  our  miserable  menage,  and  may  I  receive 
the  commands  of  Madame  ?  " 

Madame,  with  her  sillv  good-nature,  never  cared 
to  inquire  his  name.  **  "f  ou  may  depend  on  it,"  she 
said  in  her  French,  which  was  much  queerer  than 
Franginanni's,  "  these  eblouLssements  are  all  stomach. 
Don't  let  them  cause  you  any  inconvenience.  A 
soup9on  of  brandy  in  your  tea  of  a  morning  will  set 
you  all  right  Every  one  has  them  more  or  less, 
though  you  certainlv  do  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
most,  I  must  say.  None  of  you  Italian  patriots  have 
much  digestion  to  speak  of,  you  know :  that  is  why 
you  are  so  troublesome.  But  I  am  seeking  Herr 
kreipthurm,  and  that  silly  girl  told  me  he  was  here. 
I  make  then  my  apologies  and  withdraw." 

And  she  withdrew.  Boginsky  had  time  to  say, 
**Is  that  the  Englishwoman  whom  the  traitor  Cas- 
telnuovo  married  for  her  money  ?  "  when  she  came 
back  again,  and,  standing  before  the  door,  opening 
and  shutting  her  parasol,  said,  in  her  native  tongue, 

^  Does  Monsieur -speak  JBnglish  ?  " 


"He  does.- 

"^  Will  foo  allow  me  to  say,  ar,  t^tlkspctk 
is  no  ill-wiU  between  as.  I'be^  to  tfcsi^  tbtf 
know  MoDsieiiT^s  face,  tho*^  1  canBot  Tcaori 
his  name.     Will  he  favor  me  with  it?" 

*^  To  oblige  Madame,  anvthin^.  I  sa  tk  i 
himy  Count  Aurelio  Frangipanni.' 

^'  O,  my  good  gracious  goodness!"  said  lae  i 
Princess,  dissolving  into  tears,  and  isig  al 
pocket-handkerchief  most  nnafiectedly.  ^-Tk 
the  most  dreadful  thing  which  ever  happ^ei  tt 
My  dear  sir,  I  give  you  m^  honor  that  1  tki 
you  had  been  dead  some  time.  And  to  &aA 
alive,  and  in  this  miserable  state,  makes  me  »di 
unhappy.     Can  I  do  nothing  ?  " 

*^  Madame*s  disappointment  at  finding  mt  ui 
most  natural.  Madame*s  ofier  of  assistance  si 
natural  also^  as  it  comes  finom  her  kind  usi  B 
ous  heart.  But  she  must,  with  her  intuitriej 
taste,  perceive  that  the  acceptance  of  mri 
ofifers  18  impossible  on  my  part.  I  feel  tmi 
Madame  will  see  that  without  taking  ofieBC«4 
plain  speech."  i 

So  spoke  the  Italian  gentleman  to  the  £d 
woman  whom  he  hated  and  despised,  aai  m 
husband  had  betrayed  him  most  shamefblif.si 
ways  than  one,  as  he  believed  by  her  isiti^ 
There  was  just  a  little  irony  in  it,  bm  the  h^ 
had  not  brains  enough  to  see  it. 

**I  am  so  very  sorry  for  all  that  took  place,  ui 
and  politics  are  poudcs,  and  your  side  «si 
blameless,  you  know,  and  I  have  plenty  of  ■* 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  sainted  MasBniai^ 
glory,  would  approve  almost  anytung  nic  ■ 
mention  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Do  tbib 
it." 

"  I  will,  Madame,  and  politelv  dedipe  it' 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  otTende^  yon  by  the  rffl 
money.  Forgive  me.  I  am  powerful  at  Viasi 
represent  the  Protestant  interest  there  to  s  ea< 
extent  Can  I  do  nothing  politically  ^  ;ta^ 
you  could  manage — to  manage  you  know— ■ 
as  to  let  me  take  in  your  submission ;  I  cosUi 
age  almost  anything  for  yon.  Now  do  spe^' 
word,  my  dear  soul,  because  I  really  had  sjt  < 
thing  to  do  with  it" 

So  she  dragged  her  coarse-toothed  harrov  i 
the  nervous  and  delicate,  almost  fanaticaL  id 
poor  Count  Frangipanni.  It  seems  that  tki 
who  came  back  in  the  best  case  from  the  ^ 
nightmare  Moscow  expedition  were  the  ^eJtfA 
— ^^the  most  sensitive,  most  passionate,  and  yet 
most  enduring  of  men.  Count  Frangipaoii 
one  of  them. 

*^  Madame's  offers  are  most  politely  dedinei' 
he,  very  gently  indeed. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  wonW  td 
where  Kriegsthurm  is." 

We  have  most  of  us  known  more  thaaoe»i 
who  is  under  the  delusion  that  if  yon  cone 
swear  in  a  foreign  language,  Grod  does  not  hesr| 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  delusion.  & 
thurm,  who  had  overheard  the  whole  of  thb  fins 
open  door  of  the  parlor,  across  the  passage,! 
have  been  under  this  impression,  or  he  never* 
have  dared  to  swear  to  himself  in  the  way  k 
Polyglot  spy  as  he  was,  he  exhausted  near^c 
oath  in  Europe  over  the  unutterable  stapiif 
tlie  servant-girl  who  had  brought  about  this  rei 
tre.  The  Princess's  very  presence  there,  inqa 
for  him,  he  argued,  would  prove  that  he  had  st 
time  been  in  relation  with  the  traitorous  Italiss-^ 
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IMirty ;  and,  if  she  accidentally  let  out  anything 
;  their  former  relations  —  which,  as  the  most 
tongued  woman  he  had  ever  met,  she  was  very 
'  to  do  —  Frangipanni  and  Boginsky  would  set 
[>ut  amon^  other  refugees  not  so  scrupulous  as 
selves,  and  it  would   oe  totally  impossible  for 

0  leave  England  witliout  the  chance  of  a  knife 
sen  his  ribs.  '*  And  what  the  mischief  does  she 
here  ?  "  he  kept  asking  himself  in  the  intervals 

'caring.  "  Does  she  want  foreign  intelligence, 
nky-panky,  or  what  the  deuce  does  she  want  ?  " 
inky-panky,  it  appeared.  She  wanted  spiritual 
igence  of  the  last  moment,  on  a  subject  which 
agitated  and  distressed  her  extremely.  She 
icarcely  taken  her  seat,  and  had  not  been  half 
nute  in  the  room,  when  she  had  told  him  thus 
I.  The  wonderfully  dextrous  scoundrel  was 
ictly  ready  for  her  even  in  that  time,  and  inter- 
id  her. 

Ay  dear  patroness  need  not  delay  over  prelim- 
es.  I  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit- 
apport  which  exists  between  your  highness  and 
ilf,  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation  for  these  two 
s.  You  have  only  to  look  at  me,  madam,  to 
hat  I  speak  the  truth." 

3ow  wdl  that  do  as  to  time  ?  "  he  thought.  "  I 
r  she  has  come  straight  to  me ;  but  did  she  get 
news  at  Silcote's  or  in  town  ?  And  what  the 
oisitV 

e  certainly  did  look  disturbed;  even  such  a 
ling  rogue  as  he  cannot  swear  himself  into  a 

1  rage  one  minute,  and  remove  all  traces  of 
k  the  next.  The  Princess  was  very  much 
rhted. 

I  was  certain  that  we  were  still  en  rapport^  my 
ful  Kriegsthurm.  How  can  I  reward  you  ?  " 
By  shanng  your  anxiety  with  me,  madam.  It 
>rry  enough  that  I,  in  the  interests  of  the  court 
'^ienna,  board  at  my  house  two  dark  assassins. 
5g  you  to  remove  this  new  cause  of  anxiety  as 
kly  as  possible." 

Then  you  have  no  notion  of  its  cause  ?  **  asked 
Princess. 

Madam,  what  time  have  I  had  to  consult  any  of 
usual  oracles  ?  "  And  he  reflected,  **  The  first 
was  a  good  one  with  regard  to  time ;  she  has 
•d  something  in  London."  Then  he  went  on. 
it  you  are  fatigued  with  your  long  journey, 
lam;  long  travelling  in  a  railwav  is  most  fa- 
ing,  and  the  Great  Western  carnages  are  not 
.  ventilated.  May  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 
this  because  he  knew  the  woman's  habit  of  chat- 
ig,  and  because  he  knew,  also,  that  suggestions 
ime  and  place  would  suggest  ordinary  ideas  to 
feeble  mind,  and  make  her  chatter. 
I  have  not  come  far,"  she  said ;  **  I  got  my  cab 
he  end  of  Birdcage  Walk.  So  I  had  not  far  to 
k.  1  am  not  tired,  but  I  am  very  much  dis- 
sed." 

[e  had  it  all  now. 

I  have  been  distressed  myself,  madam,  for  a  long 
e,  on  the  same  subject  The  original  mischief 
se  from  Mars  crossing  Venus  at  the  hour  of 
tvity  in  the  house  of  death.  Your  nephew  has 
been  to  blame ;  no  man  could  fight  against  such 
aences." 

I  don't  understand  astrology,"  said  the  poor 
ncess.  ("  Thank  heaven  ! "  thought  Kriegsthurm, 
•r  I  am  sure  /  don't.  What  an  awful  ^  fool  this 
nan  is.  I  wonder  what  she  will  stand  over  this 
incas  ?  ")  "  I  am  sure,  as  you  say,  that  my  poor 
bert,  my  favorite  nephew,  has  been  bom  under 
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evil  influences,  and  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 
But  I  want  a  spiritual  consultatioif  with  yon,  as  to 
whether  his  father  is  likely  to  pay  his  debts  after 
this  dreadful  fiasco,  and  if  not,  what  is  to  be  done. 
This  last  business  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  Horse 
Guards  have  taken  it  up." 

**  We  had  better  have  a  spiritual  consultation, 
madam.  I'  think  everything  is  readv.  Shall  we 
begin  ?  We  cannot  begin  too  soon,"  he  added,  for 
he  wanted  time  to  think,  and  did  not  know  as  much 
as  he  wished. 

"  Will  you  darken  the  room  ?  "  said  the  Prin- 
cess. 

Not  if  he  knew  it,  thought  Kriegsthurm;  he 
wanted  to  watch  that  foolish,  handsome  face  fln 
broad  daylight.  "  The  spirits  who  communicate 
with  me,  madam,  do  not  require  darkness,"  he  said ; 
and  so  the  rogue  and  the  fool  sat  down,  and  put 
their  hands  on  a  table.  This  seems  wearisome  and 
ridiculous ;  but  please  to  remember  that,  scarcely 
four  years  ago,  a  lai^e  minority  of  educated  people 
were  either  playing  at,  or  playing  with,  the  same 
idiotic  game,  and  that  many  are  playing  at  it  still. 

**  If  vou  are  not  going  to  darken  the  room,"  said 
the  Princess,  **  I  think  I  will  take  a  glass  of  sherry. 
I  am  so  awfully  afraid  of  seeing  something.  I  don't 
mind  the  knocking  so  much  after  a  time,  but  I 
could  n't  bear  to  see  anything.  I  should  die  of 
fright." 

She  had  her  sherry,  and  they  sat  down  again. 
For  a  very  long  time  there  was  silence,  but  at  last 
the  Princess  gave  a  scream,  for  which  Kriegsthuinu, 
now  on  the  high  horse,  rebuked  her  with  a  scowl. 
The  rapping  had  begun  with  what  Mr.  Dickens  calls 
"  a  runaway  carriage  double."  Kriegsthurm  frowned 
her  into  silence,  and  began  taking  down  the  num- 
bers of  the  raps  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil. 
The  raps  all  came  from  beneath  the  table  in  rapid, 
unaccountable  groups,  and  by  degrees  the  table  be- 
came agitated,  and  they  had  to  stand  up ;  and  then 
the  table,  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Kriegs- 
thurm's  great,  ugly,  sausage-like  knee,  became  quiet 
again.  I  don't  Know  how  he  managed  the  matter, 
but  it  was  like  a  fourth-class  amateur  conjuring- 
trick  from  beginning  to  end,  —  not  to  be  compared 
to  Frikcll  or  Stodare's  worst ;  but,  having  to  do  it 
before  a  very  silly  person,  he  dared,  like  those  gen- 
tlemen, to  do  it  in  daylight.  The  result  is  what  we 
have  to  do  with,  however.  When  the  raps  had 
ceased,  the  table  was  quiet,  and  he  had  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over,  it  appeared  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  communication  from  the  other 
world :  — 

*'*'  Captain  Bob  Silcote  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
worse  mess  of  it  than  ever  he  have  done  before. 
There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  his  father's  paying 
his  debts  again ;  and  any  attempt  of  his  most  amia- 
ble aunt's  ooing  the  like  thing  will  bring  on  her  the 
anger  of  the  spirits,  at  present  well  intended  to- 
wards her,  and  may  induce  them  to  plague  her,  for 
her  good,  with  a  Poltergeist.  There  is  no  fear  that 
Captain  Silcote  will  marry  the  Signora  Maritornes, 
being  married  already,  and  knowing  well  what  he 
is  am>ut.  He  had  better  go  to  Vienna  Q  Cheeze 
it  abroad,'  it  stood  in  the  ongiiyd  pencil  MS.,  before 
Kri<^thurm  had  time  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on 
details),  where  his  aunt's  purse  and  influence  will 
aid  him.  Outlawing  will  be  his  portion ;  and  let 
him  keep  clear  of  dark  places  in  Italian  territory, 
lest  they  should  find  out  that  he  is  his  dear  aunt's 
nephew." 

So  much  had  he  time  to  concoct  under  the  cii^ 
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ciunsUnoes.  He  got  rid  of  his  Tisitor,  and  went 
anxiously  back  to  his  two  lod^n. 

They  had  no  earthly  suspicion  of  him :  as  loyal 
gentlemen  themselves,  the^  never  dreamt  that  a 
man  who  had  become  their  famSiar  friend  in  mis- 
fortune  could  be  a  traitor  and  a  spy.  Frangipanni 
talked  persistently  in  a  solemn  monotone  about  his 
wron}^  in  general,  and  the  injuries  received  from 
Cdittelnuovo,  all  dinner  time ;  and  warned  Kriegs- 
thurm  against  having  anything  to  do  even  with  his 
English  wife,  who  could  not  but  be  treacherous  from 
the  name  she  bore. 

As  for  Robert  Silcote,  his  fiasco  was  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  In  a  spirit  of  sheer  mischief  he  had 
persuaued  that  reckless  Spaniard,  Madame  Man- 
tomes,  to  go  for  a  tour,  leaving  her  engagement,  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  uix>n  thousands  to  herself,  and 
the  great  indignation  of  the  public.  It  was  so 
openly  and  notoriously  the  work  of  Robert  Silcote, 
and  came  at  the  end  of  so  many  other  shameful 
scandals,  that  his  collapse  was  instantaneous.  The 
army  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  sell  out.  Frantic  efforts  were  made  b^ 
some  of  the  tradesmen  to  catch  him,  but  he  anti- 
cipated all  the  ne  exeats^  and  arrived  safely  in 
Vienna. 


CHAPTKH    XVIl. 

SOME  OP  THE  SQiriUK'S  l»LAK8   KOlt   ARTnUB. 

**  Ahd  so  that  business  is  over  and  done  with," 
•ud  the  Squire  to  Arthur  one  morning  before  lunch. 
**  And  novr  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  over 
this  afternoon  and  begin  to  make  the  agreeable  to 
the  eldcMt  Miss  Granby.  It  will  be  all  right;  I 
sounded  old  Granby  on  the  matter.  And  at  the 
same  time  write  to  those  Oxford  people,  and  resign 
your  fellowship,  —  cut  the  shop  altogether,  and  pitch 
your  white  tie  ovcrbonrd  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  too  late  even  now  to  leave  the  Church  and  go  to 
the  Bar.  Don't  let  me  see  those  black  clothes  any 
more.  You  must  act  up  to  your  new  position. 
One  parson  in  a  family  is  well  enough,  but  the  head 
of  a  family  never  ought  to  be  in  orders." 

Silcote  said  all  this  in  a  blundering,  hulking  sort 
of  way,  with  his  eyes  turned  from  his  son,  wandering 
up  and  down  ;  he  jingled  his  watch-chain  also  while 
he  was  saying  it,  and  was  evidently  doubtful,  if  not 
actually  afraid,  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
ceived. He  was  not  at  all  reassured  by  Arthur  say- 
ing, very  coolly,  — 

*^  I  don't  half  understand  you.  I  think  we  must 
have  an  explanation." 

The  Squire  knew  perfectly  well  how  hopeless  it 
was  to  attempt  to  bully  Arthur.  Still,  no  point 
would  be  lost  by  riding  the  high  horse  at  first, 
whereas  one  or  two  points  might  be  gained.  He 
was  so  afraid  of  Arthur  that  he  had  never  unrolled 
his  new  plans  to  him,  but  had  trusted  that,  when 
they  were  all  in  train,  and  half-accomplished,  Ar- 
thor  would  submit  to  them  from  necessity.  Hence 
his  confused  announcement  of  them,  which  puzzled 
Arthur  extremely. 

"  I  am  going  to  submit  to  no  explanations  or  dis- 
cussions whatever.  You  are  now  the  heir  of  the 
house,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  to  behave  as  the  heirs 
of  great  families  are  generally  expected  to  behave ; 
witn  submission  to  the  head  of  the  house.  Yester- 
day you  were  nobody,  a  mere  fellow  of  Balliol  or 
some  such  place.     Tonday  you  are  the  heir  to  a  v^xy 


^;reat  property ;  and,  widi  yoor  talests,  joavsiiai 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  let  yon  have  ^ 
own  way  while  yon  were  a  yooi^er  sob.  I  'sm 
that  you  obey  my  will  now  you  are  tbe  e^ier.* 

'^You  don't  mean  to  say  that  ytsa.  hav^e  Sm 
heritedTom?" 

*'  Of  course  I  haTe  disinherited  that  9coQ^id.i 
This  morning  I  have  made  a  new  will,  lesiiae  i 
whole  of  the  property  unreservedly  to  tocl  So 
will  have  my  conditions  fulfilled.  Nothing  eaa  |i 
vent  my  leaving  everything  to  St.  MaiVs  Hivpi 
if  I  choose.    It  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  viHii 

^*  You  have  done  a  very  fboliSi  thing,  and  a  le 
unfair  thing,"  replied  Arthur,  steadily.  ••  Torn  ^ 
do  very  well  in  time,  and  it  was  you'who^sisli 
as  you  are  spoiling  Anne.  As  regards  iBT«e^  n 
might  have  had  the  civility  to  consuli  rae  ^ 
burdening  me  with  this  wretched  prc^KTty  sa.  i 
responsibilities,  and  ruining  all  mv  plaas  S?^ 
future.  I  have  nuurked  out  a  plan  of  life  If 
self,  and  the  possession  of  great  wealth  ^xaii 
into  that  plan  at  all,  —  in  fact,  would  ruin  it  C* 
ceive  a  man  of  my  talents  and  ambition,  aal  *s 
my  fanatical  ideas  of  the  responsibilitiies  </  *^ 
having  to  drag  out  his  life  among  the  wretckri  <r 
tails  of  a  large  English  estate  !     You  must  b;  m^ 

^*  Better  men  than  you  have  done  so,  sir." 

**  Il'm,"  said  Arthur.  "  Well,  giving  toi  » 
point,  the  more  fools  they.  If  you  don't'eo  y 
duty  by  your  estate,  you  are  a  rascal ;  if  ytwda.'i 
cut  yourself  off  from  everything  which' milje  - 
valuable.  You,  for  one  instance,  make  joam^' 
member  of  a  particular  ortler,  and  bv  d^g;rea  * 
bibe  the  prejudices  of  that  order.  1 II  de^^  *? 
man  in  the  world  to  associate  faabitnallv  viiii^ 
set  of  neighbors,  and  not  take  up  with  tbdr  jt^ 
udices.  And  I  want  no  prejudices.  ThencS^ 
giahness  enough  at  Oxford  for  me.  Aworixt 
phrase  too  often  repeated  gets  a  fictitioas  \ihs^^ 
at  last  is  worshipped  as  a  sacred  truth ;  and  be  is 
dares  handle  it  in  any  way  roughly  is  a  hereaea^ 
a  villain:  the  word  Reform,  for  imtaace.  ^'' 
about  Miss  Granby.  I  have  not  the  honor  dit 
young  lady's  acquaintance.  May  I  ask  iHirk 
name  was  mentioned  just  now,  as  a  nuitter  ot'cc- 
osity?" 

"  She  has  eighty  thousand  pounds,  Arthir,  ^ 
if  I  could  see  her  my  daughter-in-law,  I  shotjUfi^ 
have  a  wish  ungratified.** 

^  You  want  to  see  her  eighty  thousand  poaoJ!* 
thefamiljr?" 

**  Precisely." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  marry  her  yourself?  Tei 
are  not  old,  you  are  quite  as  good-looking  as  ent 
I  remember  you  to  have  been,  and  she  wodd  soflff 
have  you  than  me.  There  would  not  be  the  sun 
disparity  in  your  ages.  You  know  ahe  is  old  eaoc|k 
to  be  my  mother." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  to  thwart  me  io  t!si-' 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Take  care,  sir." 

**  I  shall  take  very  good  care  I  don't  manT  lb 
Granby.  Come,  don't  let  us  quarrel ;  we  qiote  ^ 
derstand  one  another.  Tom  will  distingmsh  k^ 
self,  and  be  taken  back  into  &vor  again.  T> 
know  he  has  got  a  commission  in  the  Aostiitf 
army?" 

**  No.  It  is  impossible.  The  regulations  M^ 
not  permit  of  it." 

'*  Nothing  is  impossible  to  our  aunt,  the  Fria- 
cess,  at  Vienna,  it  seems.  She  has  maoi^  i 
He  is  fiddling  at  the  top  of  the  tune  there." 
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Vith  her  money,  I  suppose." 
)o  /  suppose." 

ie  will  ruin  lier,  as  he  would  have  ruined  me." 
',  fear  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  it" 
>an't  you  warn  her  ?  " 

iTes,  I  can  warn  her,  and  so  I  can  warn  her 

ler,  my  most  gracious  father ;  and  so  I  can 

the   thoroughgoing  Radicals:  but  with  the 

result  in  every  case." 
t  is  a  bad  busmess,"  said  the  Squire.     "  Your 

is  very  foolish,  Arthur.     And  she  has  got  a 

pretty  bit  of  money  of  her  own.  She  has  a 
oiy  slippery  tongue,  but  sho  can't  have  a  bad 
t.  Arthur,  I  tSlieve  she  is  very  fond  of  me 
and  I  have  not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  her  this 
ty  years." 
Uore  shame  for  you,"  said  Arthur.     "  Why 

vou  be  kind  to  her  ?    It  is  all  nonsense,  you 
r." 

;s  it  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  Come,  I  wish  vou 
d  drink  some  more  of  this  wine ;  it  is  real  Ulos 
rgeot,  of  the  first  cms,    I  imported  the  hogs- 

with  Cass  of  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Ha- 
irn  ;  you  can  get  no  such  claret  at  Oxford." 
I  am  aware  of  it ;  but  I  take  very  little  wine." 
[  fear  you  don't  take  enough*  What  makes 
BO  pale  ?  You  get  paler  year  by  year :  some- 
3  you  look  quite  ghastly." 
Yet  I  never  look  t//,  do  I  ?  I  work  a  great 
,  —  a  very  great  deal,  —  and  very  much  by 
U  In  consequence  of  something  a  fellow-tutor 
to  me  a  few  years  ago,  I  determined  to  work 
icmatics  up  to  the  Cambridge  standard,  and  I 
!  done  so.  I  am  now  examiner,  and  correcting 
papers  last  term  has  pulled  mc  down.  Don't 
lion  my  health.    I  dislike  it.    I  am  perfectly 

n 

On  your  honor  ?  " 

On  my  honor.    I  have  never  had  a  day's  ill- 

sincel  was  a  boy.     The  reason  I  dislike  the 
tion  of  it  is  that,   to  me,  the  loss  of  health 
Id  be  such  a  hideous  disaster." 
I  wish  I  could  see  you  well  married,  Arthur." 
I  thought  we  had  done  with  Miss  Granby." 
So  we  have,  if  you  like.     One  could  as  soon 
e  water  mix  with  oil  as  make  you  marry  any 
you  did  not  like  ;  unless  you  made  it  out  to  be 
•  duty,  and  it  don't  seem  to  be  part  of  your  du- 
)  obey  your  father.     We  will  say  nothmg  more 
it  her.    I  should  not  object  to  any  other,  pro- 
d  she  was  — ;  provided  she  met  your  views,  of 
9c.    Is  there  such  a  one  ?  " 
rthur,  usually  so  pale,  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
ling  red  as  he  answered,  steadily,  "  No." 
You  are  perfectly  certain  that  you  mean  what 
say,  Arthur,  and  that  there  is  no  young  lady 
tsocvcr?" 

I  am  perfectly  certain,"  replied  Arthur,  looking 
father  steadily  in  the  face,  and  getting  by  de- 
»  less  fiery  hot  about  the  ears.    **  There  is  no 
whatever." 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Squire. 

is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind.  That  sort  of 
ig  never  does,  depend  upon  it —  Well,  I'll 
no  more.  Now,  can  I  do  anything  for  you? 
1  must  want  some  money." 
I  don't  want  any  money,  thank  yoiL  But  I 
lid  be  very  glad  if  you  would  reconsider  the 
isure  of  turning  the  widow  Granmore  and  her 
i  out  of  their  farm." 

They  shall  stop  in  if  you  like,  at  ytur  request" 

I  only  want  justice  done.    I  only  want  to  see 


that  you  don't  do  yourself  more  injustice  with  the 
country.    What  is  your  case  ?  " 

The  Squire  stated  it  eagerly  and  volubly,  —  de- 
lighted to  have  a  chance  of  justifying  himself  before 
a  perfectly  unbiased  person.  "  Case,  sir?  it  is  all 
on  my  side.  I  allowed  her  and  her  three  lubberly 
sons  to  keep  the  farm  on  after  Granmore's  death,  on 
certain  conditions  as  to  crops  and  fences,  not  one 
of  which  has  been  fulfilled;  they  have  neither 
brains,  energy,  nor  capital  to  fulfil  them.  She  is 
ruining  my  land.  She  is  destroying  the  capital  on 
which  she  professes  to  be  paying  interest.  She  is 
living  on  me.  She  is  breaking  every  law  of  politi- 
cal economy ;  and  I  have  given  her  notice.  I  can- 
not have  my  land  destroyed  by  other  people's  wid- 
ows :  but,  tSter  all,  it  is  as  good  as  your  land  now, 
and,  if  you  say  let  her  stay,  she  shall  stay.  Only 
I  warn  you  that,  if  you  are  going  to  manage  the 
estate  on  these  principles,  you  had  better  let  me 
marry  Miss  Granby  in  real  earnest,  and  accept  a 
rent  charge." 

"  Well,"  said  Arthur,  "  in  strict  justice  your  case 
is  a  good  one ;  she  has  certainly  no  more  right  to 
ruin  your  land  than  to  pick  your  pocket  Send  the 
baggage  packing.  You  are  only  a  capitalist,  you 
know,  ana  must,  in  mere  honesty  towards  the  state, 
behave  as  any  other  capitalist  1£  she  is  actually 
over-cropping  the  land,  she  ought  to  go  on  every 
ground.  I  am  quite  convinced."  And  so  Arthur 
rose,  whistling. 

^^  Is  there  no  middle  course  ?  "  said  the  Squire, 
before  he  had  reached  the  door. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Any  middle  course.  Nothing  short  of  turning 
her  out?" 

"  O  yes,  there  is  a  middle  course,  if  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  pursuing  it  Renew  her  lease 
for  a  shorter  term  on  more  stringent  conditions,  and 
lend  her  some  money  at  four  per  cent  to  start  with. 
She  knows  what  she  is  about  fast  enough.  That  is 
a  middle  course.  I  don't  recommend  it,  or  other- 
wise ;  I  only  |K>int  it  out" 

"  Well,  I  will  follow  your  advice  then,  young  sir. 
Is  it  the  new  fashion  at  Oxford  to  incur  obligations 
and  shirk  out  of  the  acknowledgment  of  them,  —  to 
persuade  a  man  to  do  what  you  wish  in  such  an  ill- 
conditioned  manner  that  the  objection  actually  ap- 
pears to  be  on  your  side  ?  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
Arthur,  and  most  humbly  thank  you  for  asking 
me." 

Arthur  lefl  the  room,  and  was  gone  about  ten 
minutes.  When  he  returned  he  came  in  very 
gravely,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  Squire's  shoulder. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  **  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me,  more  particularly  in  this 
matter  about  the  farm.  I  will,  in  everything,  follow 
your  wishes  as  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my 
private  judgment  I  have  not  behaved  well  to  you 
to-night,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOME  OF  ARTHUR'S  PLANS   FOR  HIMSELF. 

It  cost  him  something  to  say  those  last  words, 
even  to  his  own  father. 

How  far  can  a  man,  even  of  the  strongest  will, 
succeed  in  curing  the  faults  of  his  character  ?  He 
may  repress  them  and  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
other  people  almost  entirely,  but  they  are  thecv 


inculKitin«;.  And  when  the  moral  system  gets  oat 
of  orfler,  the  moral  gout  gets  twitching  again.  A 
man  has  ^nerally  contracted  all  the  faults  of  char- 
actor  he  will  ever  be  plagued  with  this  side  of  the 
gr:i\e  bettire  he  is  sixteen;  some  be^  hereditary, 
S4)ini*  i'omin<x  through  foolish  education,  and  some 
throii«;li  evil  opportunity.  The  life  of  the  most  per- 
fi'ot  ^iaint  would  be  the  life  of  a  man  who  by  mis- 
fortune had  found  himself  at  years  of  discretion 
the  heir  to  a  noble  crop  of  evil  moral  instincts, 
including  of  course  the  accursed  root  of  the  whole' 
evil  tree,  selfishness;  and  yet  who  had  succeeded, 
throujrh  all  states  of  ill  health,  poverty,  and  the 
tempution  of  prosperity,  in  keeping  them  in  repres- 
sion ;  in  never  even  betraying  to  the  world  the  fact 
of  the  temptation ;  the  fact  of  the  evil  disposition 
existing  at  all :  knowing  himself  to  be  oilen  in 
wish  a  sinner,  yet  acting,  throughout  his  life,  in 
every  relation  like  a  saint.  Such  a  character  is 
possible,  and  yet  even  of  such  a  character  one  could 
not  say  that  he  had  cured  his  worse  instincts;  one 
could  only  say  that  he  had  most  nobly  suppressed 
them. 

There  aw  thcjse  who  hold  the  very  noble  and 
gloriuus  iK-lii'riliat,  through  the  grace  of  (iod,  and 
the  |)ersistent  imitation  of  Christ,  evil  instincts  them- 
selves become  eradicated,  and  at  the  last  that  the 
soul  itself  quits  tiie  body  in  perfect  accord  with  her 
Saviour.  Of  such  a  divine  creed  let  us  speak  with 
reverence,  and  deep  admiration.  We  have  not  to 
do  with  such  great  and  deep  matters  here.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  world,  worldly. 

We  are  speaking  of  Arthur  Silcote :  a  man  who 
took  pride  in  dexterously,  and  with  shrewd  common 
sense,  steering  clear  of  the  Pantheists  of  tliose  times 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tractarians  on  the  other  : 
destructively  snapping,  bitterly  enough  at  times,  at 
the  weak  points  of  each ;  and  constructively  building 
up  a  most  queer  and  adaptive  form  of  Orthodoxy, 
which  the  more  advanced  and  embittered  spirits  on 
either  side  agreed  (in  that  if  in  nothing  ebe)  would 
certainly  get  him  a  bishopric  in  the  end. 

He  was  no  saint,  although  a  man  of  perfect  purity 
in  morals,  and  one  who  made  duty  and  self-sacrifice 
(as  he  thought)  the  first  objects  of  his  life.  If  you 
told  him  that  ambition  and  love  of  power  were  the 
mainspring  of  most  of  his  actions,  he  would  honestly 
admit  it,  and  say  coolly  in  addition  that  he  felt  him- 
self fit  for  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  his  duty 
to  acquire  it.  Continual  and  uninterrupted  success 
from  his  very  youth  had  developed  in  him  that  form 
ot'selfishna<is  which  we  call  self-confidence.  He  had, 
with  his  self-confidence,  taken  stock  of  this  same  vice 
among  other,  real  and  imaginary,  imperfections,  to 
be  cured  in  his  scheme  of  making  himself  a  perfect 
and  successful  character ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pip  when  he 
wrote  out  a  schedule  of  his  debts  and  left  a  margin, 
thought  it  was  as  good  as  paying  them,  so  Arthur, 
when  he  wrote  down  "  overweening  self-confidence  " 
in  the  analysis  of  his  character,  alongside  of  gluttony 
and  laziness,  thought  that  the  former  devil,  being 
en  visage,  was  of  necessity  laid  with  the  two  others. 
Nevertheless,  Arthur  had  been  a  prig  at  school 
sometimes,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  spasmodic  efibrts 
to  the  contrary,  was  a  little  of  a  prig  now.  He  was 
a  man  whose  goodness  shamed  .one,  but  he  was 
without  the  quality  of  bonkommie  now,  as  he  was 
five  years  before,  when  the  old  tutor  at  Halliol 
warned  him  of  this  fault  in  his  character,  and  when 
he  so  faithfully  determined  to  amend  it. 

His  influence  among  undei^raduates  was  less 
than    nothing.     The  year  of   his    proctorship   he 


was  nearly  howled  out  of  Uie  ibeatoe; 
one  was  able  to  bring  a  single  »se  <£ 
against  him.  Perfectly  withoai  VLum 
was  utterly  unable  to  make  afiowaacgg  ^  I 
scarcely  younger  tban  liims^.  He  b&i  a 
warned  aboat  &e  reckl^B  stingi^  nse  of  hstvj 
by  wise  and  good  friends,  taS.  he  thcm^  he  J 
conquered  that  habit  at  l^et:  bos  with  o^fw 
the  old  habit  canae  back,  and  1^  aaiteooes  a^ 
undergradoates  were  embittered  someti^^s  hja 
words,  so  that  men  said  they  wooM  soooeT  beoi 
cated  by  the  other  proctor  than  gated  by  h«.  I 
manner  as  an  examiner,  too,  was  cold,  contesK^ 
and  inexorable ;  the  *'  shadv "  man,  whoeea^ii 
left  him  to  Silcote  of  Balliol^  felt  himself  haM^ 
before  he  began.  And  vet  there  were  aboi^  kc 
dozen  men,  all  of  the  first  maik  in  the  Ucin!' 
who  believed  in  him,  as  Joordan  believed  x  a 
young  artillery  officer  Bonaparte,  and  wbs  sa 
that  he  was  not  only  the  cleverest,  bat  the  bss 
kindest  fellow  alive. 

His  ideas  about  women,  about  their  p6«9< 
intellect,  their  great  weight  in  the  social  nb' 
whether  just  or  unjust, —  their  natural  es^^H* 
of  learning  logical  reasoninj^,  —  whether  iLrlr  «s 
mental  conclusions  came  from  an  inierior  'ss^ 
or  from  the  want  of  a  university  edocadoci.-* 
not  of  much  value,  seeing  that  be  knew 
whatever  about  them.  But  he  would  reel  it  53^ 
by  the  yard  about  women,  with  his  hands  s  a 
pockets  comfortably,  and  would  leave  roa  vi^s 
impression  that  they  were  to  be  tolerated,  be:  3f 
he  did  not  think  much  of  them.  Miss  Anstes:  '' 
certainly,  but  then  any  one  could  write  a  b?^ 
Her  novels  far  better  than  SmolleU's  or  Fkk&i^' 
Certainly,  they  were  more  entertainin|r<  as^  **i 
without  the  element  of  coarseness.  Mis.  Soaer 
ville  and  Miss  Herschell  ?  They  had  iba  t 
certain  capacity  for  figures.  Mrs.  Hemaas '?  Fi^ 
idea  of  rhythm  and  pathos.  Miss  Barrett!  ^a 
he  would  give  you  Miss  Barrett,  if  you  cane  toiit 
provided  you  admitted  her  to  be  an  exctfm* 
otherwise  would  ax^ue  on  until  it  was  time  teikiit 
out  of  college.  Madame  Dudevant,  then?  Ik* 
no  account.  She  only  reproduced  that  icMis 
against  formidas  which  expressed  itself  in  tbei0i> 
thought  of  the  Reformation  and  the  FnaA  &» 
lution.  Mere  overstated  cases  against  old  hnak 
did  not  constitute  original  thought.  She  wai  ISes^ 
youngest  sister's  ghost,  without  his  powers  of  efig^ 
or  rhythm.  Miss  Bronte  ?  A  good  and  deha 
though  coarse,  describer  of  a  narrow  hnk^ 
And  so  on  :  on  this,  as  on  every  other  snbjeet^if' 
to  be  bitter  when  he  knew  his  subject,  and  trpi^ 
be  smart  when  he  did  not. 

One  Christmas-day,  as  the  reader  may  raBeabfft 
a  most  absurd  accident  threw  him  very  avbrv^ 
against  his  brother's  governess,  Miss  Lee.  He  hi 
entertained  a  considerable  objection  to  tbit  tssk 
lady,  and  his  more  intimate  introduction  to  her  ^ 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate ;  but  fate  would  bit 
it  that  he  should  try  to  remove  that  avkvsdtf 
by  sitting  beside  her  and  talking  to  her.  Pei^ 
physical  beauty  and  grace,  combined  with  piq* 
quity  and  opportunity,  will  have  their  due  efieet< 
long  as  there  are  finely  ox^anized  men  and  wos0 
in  the  world ;  and  so  Arthur,  by  the  end  of  tl^ 
somewhat  memorable  evening,  discovered  that  JiEf 
Lee  was  not  understood  where  she  was,  aad  tU 
her  studies  required  directing,  and  her  miod  font 
ing :  in  short,  he  determined  to  devote  a  h'tUe  of  ii 
spare  time  to  taking  Miss  Lee  in  liand,  and  lea^ 
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er  or  no  it  was  too  late  to  make  anything  of 

^arently  there  were  considerable  hopes  that 
LiCe  would  not  become  an  utter  castaway.  He 
\t\y  bad  great  expectations  of  doing  some- 
^with  her,  though  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day ; 
hope  of  providmg  her  with  fixed  opinions  on 
I  to  shape  her  character,  and  of  givmg  her  an 
b  in  life.  He  took  to  his  task  with  a  will,  and 
Lfee*s  profound  submissive  reverence  evidently 
hiin  satisfaction,  for  he  persevered  in  a  way 
1  drew  the  warmest  praise  from  his  brother. 
¥as  ignorant  of  poetry  (she  suppressed  the  fact 
tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  Byron)  ; 
nust  be  introduced  to  the  exquisite  tender 
yr  of  Tennyson,  and  have  the  deeper  passages 
lined  to  her,  —  sometimes,  Madam  Dora  declares, 
e  square  by  moonlight  She  was  ignorant  of 
ry  ;  he  was  kind  enouj^h  to  read  to  her  aloud 
Gu:count  of  a  llij^hland  light,  in  which  thirty 
»le  were  killed  with  the  usual  brutality,  in  the 
rous  prose  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay.  Further, 
i  Liee's  touch  on  the  piano  was  »most  unsatisfac- 
,  it  wanted  firnmess  for  sacred  music ;  anil  noth- 
but  Arthur's  continued  attention  cured  her  of 
odious  habit  of  keeping  her  wrists  higher  than 
keys.  In  short,  it  was  the  old  story,  —  Mon- 
neur  amused  himself.  Ho  was  short  and  sharp 
I  her  at  times,  and  at  times  angry,  for  the  poor 
,  though  not  naturally  dull,  was  dull  by  habit ; 
,  used  as  she  was  to  reckless  freedom,  at  times 
drilling  and  his  exigence  were  almost  unbear- 

3. 

Kt  first  she  submitted  to  him,  and  used  her  every 
>rt  to  please,  from  mingled  motives  of  respect,  of 
r,  and  of  the  wish  to  attract  him.  He  was  in 
r  eyes  a  very  great  man  indeed,  a  king  among 
n,  a  man  respected,  consulted,  and  looked  up  to 
all  the  other  men  she  knew  of,  the  savage  old 
uire  included ;  a  man  whose  prestige  was  para- 
mnt  in  their  little  world,  and  whom  she,  and  in- 
ed  others,  believed  to  have  the  same  weight  and 
nsideration  in  the  world  as  he  had  in  his  own 
nily  :  there  are  such  men  in  most  families  which 
e  removed  from  the  real  world.  So  she  had  be- 
m.  by  tr}ing  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  esteem 
nd  his  admiration  too,  perhaps,  for  she  had  a  look- 
g-fflass)  ;  and  went  on  to  find  that  he  was  wondrous 
inusome,  and  that  his  speech  was  so  pregnantly 
iggestive  of  all  kinds  of  unknown  knowledge,  and 
'  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  of  which  she  had 
Brer  dreamt,  that  she  had  forgot  about  her  beauty, 
ad  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  taken  the 
rouble  to  notice  one  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  every 
ray  as  herself.  If  after  that  Jiasco  of  his  on  the 
Christmas  evening,  she  had  thought  of  attracting  him 
y  her  face,  that  idea  soon  passed  away.  She  for- 
;ot  herself  by  comparison  of  herself  with  him ;  in 
hort,  to  use  the  old  formula,  the  poor  girl  fell  des- 
lerately  in  love  with  him.  In  an  mnocent,  silly  way 
he  had  thought  she  would  have  liked  a  lover  to  fetch 
ind  carry  for  her.  She  had  got  one  with  a  ven- 
^nee ;  but  there  was  no  fetch  and  carry  about  this 
sne. 

And  ^Ir.  Arthur  all  this  time  ?  ^  Why  Mr.  Ar- 
thur could  look  his  father  straight  in  the  face  and 
say  there  was  no  woman  in  the  case  at  all,  and 
mean  it  too.  But  his  temper  began  to  sufier  in 
these  times.  In  Convocation  and  in  Common  Room 
he  was  getting  an  ugly  name  in  that  way,  and  his 
best  friends  were  lamenting  it  His  enemies,  who 
were  many,  allowed  him  any  amount  of  ability,  but 


said  that  his  temper  had  always  been  bad,  and  was 
getting  worse,  and  that  his  temper  would  shelve 
him  effectually.  His  friends  said  that  there  was  not 
a  better-hearted  fellow  in  Christendom,  but  that  he 
was  trying  too  much,  and  that  his  nerves  were  get- 
ting shaky.  Neither  party  knew  that  his  fresh  irri- 
tability arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  thinking  too 
much  of  his  brother's  governess,  and  steadily  trying 
to  deny  the  fact  to  himself,  —  that  towards  the  eml 
of  each  term  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  forgetting, 
or  believing  that  he  had  forgotten,  the  existence  of 
such  a  person ;  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
vacation  his  wilful  legs  carried  him  to  his  brother's 
school-room,  where  he  saw  her  again ;  and  found  her 
improved  in  intelligence  and  beauty  each  time; 
proving  by  her  improvement  that  she  had  perpend- 
ed everv  hint  and  suggestion  of  his,  and  acted  on 
them  with  diligent  reverence,  and  an  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  "square"  itself  (mathematically 
speaking)  month  after  month,  and  promised  in  time 
to  become  very  great.  He  began  to  see  that  in  this 
sometime  dowdy  careless  girl  there  existed  a  very 
noble  nature,  and  not  a  little  intellect ;  and  that  he 
had  awakenexi  them.  He  wished  he  had  never  seen 
her,  a  hundred  times  a  week.  If  he  ever,  in  his  in- 
exorable plans,  "  contracted  an  alliance "  (he  had 
no  idea  of  your  Darby-and-Joan  marriages)  he  must 
have,  first  of  all,  "connection."  Such  a  preposter- 
ous action  as  that  of  marrying  Miss  Lee  meant  ruin, 
retirement  to  a  college  living,  and  a  wasted  life.  It 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  And,  be- 
sides, the  girl's  manners!  He  could  train  her  in 
other  ways ;  but  what  man  could  speak  to  a  woman 
on  the  subject  of  manners  ?  It  was  a  worse  matter 
than  the  "  connection  "  business.  Yahoo  brothers- 
in-biw  were  bad  enough,  but  they  might  be  pen- 
sioned. A  wife  wha«e  iamily  was  without  interest 
was  bad  enough  too ;  but  a  wife  who  was  so  utterly 
without  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  Miss  Lee,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

SOME  OK  MK.  BETTS'a  PLANS  Ft)K  HIMSELF  AXD  OTHERS. 

0;JE  of  the  circumstances  which  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  notice  more  prominently  is  the  ex- 
traordinary friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Squire  Silcote  and  Mr.  Betts. 

It  had  begun  in  the  battle-royal  with  the  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss  faction,  about  the  removal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  into  the  country.  Mr.  Bctts's 
sh]*ewdness,  his  bold  bull-dog  style  of  fighting,  the 
rough  carelessness  of  speech  natural  enough  in  a 
somewhat  coarse  man  nnding  himself  among  supe- 
riors, who  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  antecedents, 
and  Tery  much  inclined  to  snub  him;  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  his  intense  dislike  and  contempt  for 
Sir  Hugh  brockliss,  —  natural  enough,  also,  for  men 
of  his  class  are  very  apt  to  hate  the  class  next 
above  them :  all  these  things,  combined  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  Squire  himself,  had  wou 
Silcote's  heart,  and  he  had  admitted  Betts  to  his  in- 
timacy in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  time  went  on 
he  found  that  Mr.  Betts  suited  him,  and  became 
necessary  to  him ;  and  Arthur,  coming  suddenly 
from  Oxford  once,  was  very  much  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Betts  quietly  ensconced  opposite  his  father 
before  the  fire,  with  dessert  and  wine  between  them, 
as  comfortable  as  could  be. 
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^  This  is  qoevr,**  he  thouorfat,  ^  but  it  may  lead  to 
good.  Aljrys  head  tniai peter  as  the  governor's 
chief  confidant.  If  the  fellow  will  not  trumpet  too 
loud,  this  may  lead  to  a  ^*at  deal  of  good.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  tact  enoii|;h  to  see  that." 

He  had  quite  as  niudi  tact  as  Arthur  in  his  way. 
He  once,  in  a  natural  manner,  when  the  conversa- 
tion led  eafsily  up  to  the  point,  mentioned  Algy's 
nublc  behavior  to  him  in  a  manly,  straightforwiud 
way,  and  loft  the  leaven  to  work. 

*'*  It  *11  end  in  a  legacy,  mayhap  ;  but,  as  for  that, 
the  Sijuire's  is  a  belter  life  than  Algernon's.  Ill 
do  all  1  can ;  but  time  is  the  word,  and  caution. 
That  old  Princess  !  I  wish  she  was  choked  with  her 
diamond:*,  or  smothered  in  one  of  her  satin  gowns, 
or  hung  in  her  own  Vallanceens.  I  *d  give  a  ten 
pun'  note,  my  lad,  to  know  what  games  you  have 
i)een  up  to  in  foreiji^n  parts  in  your  time,  and  why 
you  are  everlastin|;ly  bobbing  up  and  down  to 
Krie<^thumi's  in  a  black  veil.  There 's  a  nail  loose 
in  one  of  your  shoes,  madam,  or  you  would  n't  be 
hand  and  glove  with  the  niost  pig-eyed,  false-hearted, 
ten-langua^jred  "  (Mr.  Betts  distrusted,  with  a  true 
British  distrust,  those  who  spoke  foreign  tongues) 
•*  rascal  in  Europe.  I  could  buy  your  secret  of  him, 
my  lady,  if  I  was  rich  enough ;  but  where  would  be 
the  use  of  sporting  my  shiliinors  against  your  pounds  ? 
Old  Frankypanny  knows  all  about  you,  too,  but  he 
is  such  a  stuck-up,  honorable,  poverty-struck  old 
swell  that  I  as  much  dare  ask  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
There 's  old  Aiiss  Raylock,  too ;  I  was  present  when 
she  was  in  the  library,  rummaging  among  the  old 
books  acconling  to  custom;  and  she  was  talking 
as  pleasant  to  me  as  need  be,  and  as  confidential ; 
but  when  you  came  in,  rustling  with  your  silks,  she 
shut  up,  did  the  old  girl,  all  in  a  minute,  as  tight  as 
a  Chubb's  safe,  and  iSjgins  a  bowing  and  scraping, 
and  sticking  her  old  nose  in  the  air ;  ay,  and  looked 
the  princess  all  over,  as  well  as  you,  and  better  too. 
She  Knows.  But  she  is  no  good.  One  of  the  same 
sort  as  Frankypanny.  That  Boginsky,  he  is  a  regu- 
lar young  sieve  ;  he  *d  be  the  fellow  to  work,  but  I 
never  did  trepan  a  loose-mouthed  man,  except  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  I  never  will.  Neverthe- 
less, my  fine  madam,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  your  well-meant  effort  to  hoist  me  out  of  this ; 
and,  if  I  can  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  you  may 
rely  on  my  doing  so  with  a  thorough  good  will." 

For  the  Princess  strongly  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Betts  at  Silcotes.  Among  her  better 
reasons  for  this,  one  can  see  that  she  distrusted  him 
because  he  belonged  strongly  to  the  faction  of 
the  dispossessed  prince  Algernon ;  and  it  was  pos- 
sible, with  such  a  whimsical  man  as  her  brother, 
that  his  old  dislike  of  Algernon  might  die  out  under 
new  influence,  to  the  terrible  detriment  of  her  dar- 
ling Tom,  now  become  a  pest  and  an  expensive 
nuisance  to  his  father.  Arthur,  in  case  of  being 
heir,  would  deal  nobly  by  his  brother;  from  the 
wronged  Algernon  Tom  could  not  hope  much,  she 
argued,  not  knowing  that  the  Quixotic  Algernon,  in 
his  blind  devotion  to  Tom,  would  have  most  likely 
given  him  back  nearly  everything,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  trusted  him  with  far  more  than  would 
the  shrewder  Arthur.  Among  the  most  ignoble 
motives  for  her  dislike  of  Mr.  Betts  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Betts,  having  done  a  vast  deal  of  foreign 
business  in  his  life  among  shaky  Continental  bonds, 
was  intimate  with  a  great  many  very  shaky  Conti- 
nental characters,  and  chiefly  with  Kriegsthurm, 
whose  close  acquaintance  with  the  chances  of  for- 
eign revolutions  had  made  him  a  most  useful  man 


in  old  times,  and  whose  in&matiQfilis  kii  fiA* 
handsomely. 

She  knew  that  Betts  and  Knc^bKB  wos 
timate,  and,  with  her  usual  IboUo^  a^jgi 
brother  if  he  was  aware  of  the  sort  of  ckovM 
was  bringing  into  his  faoase ;  givii^  an  aetsoes 
Betts's  bankruptcy,  with  a  great  maiiT  freak  fstf 
lars  invented,  1  fear,  on  the  spot.  Sd-.-ote  La^i 
her  that  he  was  quite  aware  o£  Mr.  Bctts's  h 
ruptcy,  but  that  he  liked  the  maa.  He  saii  i 
very  ouietly,  that  she  saw  at  ooee  tlia::  sac  i 
only,  by  bein^  too  qizick  and  eager,  arme^ 
old  obstinacy  m  him,  and  gave  op  her  poiit 
rectly:  becoming  at  once  intena^y  a^a^fi 
to  Mr.  Betts. 

A  woman  who  shifted  her  tactics  in  tk  ■ 
transparent  manner  on  the  smallest  oora»:m.ii 
man  who  in  details  neyer  knew  her  Biii^  ie  a 
da^-s  t(Mrefher,  and  yet  who,  with  zcgani  ts  li 
great  objects,  which  her  weak  brain  was  c^ 
of  understanding,  could  show  a  persktenoT  te  ca< 
the  stupid,  narrow  obstinacy  of  her  Isodter  «si 
nothing !  Some  person  remarking  once  fifr  & 
Raylock  that  they  wondered  how  ^iieJi  awsyi; 
cided  person  as  the  Squire  coald  have  skI  i^ 
weak  and  silly  sister,  that  shrewd  oki  hJ^ » 
marked,  '*  You  little  know  her.  She  is  a  uxi^ 
times  more  Silcote  than  Silcote  himsekl  Sbe^^r 
greatest  living  impersonation  of  Silcotisau  viiid 
found  its  latest  development  in  that,  to  va,  ^^» 
ful  young  gentleman  Arthur.  Too  mo^pnvt&k 
from  having  her  own  way,  but  it  will  t.skt  tm4 
three  of  the  best  of  you  to  do  it-  And  sije  b  sat* 
bad  woman  at  bottom." 

From  this  time  one  of  the  leading  purposes  (/a 
Princess's  life  was  the  elimination  of  Bei&  ^ 
did  not  exactly  know  why,  or  even  settle  «ii£  ^ 
self  whether  or  no  it  was  better  to  make  a  fr»^<^ 
him.  Siie  knew  what  she  wanted  dome,  and  6efe 
was  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  Betts  was  a  eknw 
pe.rson  than  herself,  and  she  was  a&aid  of  nefi* 
tion  on  that  ground.  He  must  be  remoTed.  ^ 
had  only  her  old  set  of  weapons  to  fight  with,— » 
representation,  patience,  and  afiecUonate  poii%9^ 
towards  the  victim.  Betts  knew  her  ot}n^  » 
understood  her  artifices,  and  she  was  per^"? 
aware  that  he  did  so ;  but  she  knew,  beuer  tk 
twenty  Bettses,  the  power  of  cTerlasting  affect* 
ate  civility :  it  lulls  the  most  hard,  bitter  bis  b 
sleep  some  time  or  another,  particularly  wbea  'u 
admin istered  by  a  princess.  The  lictim  k  sore  te bf 
come  confidential  sooner  or  later,  and  commit  hin«i 
Iler  instincts  in  this  respect  were  better  than  6eis'> 
shrewdness ;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  Betd  L^ 
nothing  in  reserve  about  his  previous  lifeviiht^ 
exception  of  his  bankruptcy,  of  which  all  the  laii 
knew.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  perfectly  cff- 
tain  that  a  man  who  was  on  the  best  terms  vitli  bt? 
beloved  Kriegsthurm  must  have  some  fact  is  ^ 
biography  in  reserve ;  which  fact  could  be  \k^ 
from  Kriegsthurm  for  a  consideration  and  made  »^ 
ful.  And  Kriegsthurm  was  a  great  silent  ox  cf  i 
fellow,  who  was  not  to  be  suddenly  or  spasmodkiTT 
moved  without  a  large  outlay;  and  Tom  wssrf? 
expensive  to  her  now  that  his  father  had  pitched  &^ 
overboard ;  and  so  all  outward  and  vigorous  acl^ 
against  Betts  was  given  up  for  a  while. 

In  a  short  time  Betts  saw  this ;  he  kept  hk  eiQ 
on  her  very  closely  until  he  saw  that  she  was  pis- 
si  ve,  and  then  knowing  all  the  time  that  she  wtf 
the  key  to  all  the  cross  purposes  in  the  house,  he 
becan  his  work.    He  neither  saw  end  or  object  it 
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)  only  saw  that  ti  e  Dark  Squire  (whom  he 
>  be  not  such  a  ba/l  fellow  after  all)  had  been 
and  be  gueroed  thU  the  Princess  was  at  the 
of  it  all.  The  firs  thing  to  do  was  evident- 
un  an  influence  o^er  the  Squire,  and  that 

very  difficult. 

t  the  whole  Silcote  family  are  plagued  with 
»  be  a  kind  of  mbral  ossification  of  the 

Some  time  in  his  ei  rthly  career  each  mem- 
his  family  seems  to  gi  t  an  idea  into  his  head, 
lever  can  be  got  out  >  again  without  severe 
'  affliction,  and  the  pa^ient  efforts  of  all  the 
ianinor  friends  of  the  .  imily.  And  a  notice 
line  is,  that  obstinate  families  of  this  kind 
have  BO  many  friends. 

most  foolish  obstinacy  amon^  us  does  beget 
^pect.  Silcote  himself,  in  spite  of  his  brutal 
ss,  was  most  highly  respected  and  feared  in 
unty.  Arthur  was  respected  at  Oxford, 
on,  when  he  began  to  develop  the  family 

was  respected  even  by  the  Protestant  party 

parish  :  even  Miss  Raylock  respected  the 
3d,  though  she  declined  to  acknowledge  it 
i  have  to  do  with  Silcote  himself  now.  His 
liar  form  of  the  family  failing  had  led  to  his 
g  himself  out  of  all  society,  until  he  began,  as 
wd  man,  to  see  that  he  was  falling  behind- 
rith  the  world.  To  him  appeared  Betts,  keen, 
tg,  and  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  from 

the  Squire  had  dissociated  himself  so  long, 
my  wonder  that  Betts*s  influence  over  him 
x>n  became  almost  equal  to  that  of  Arthur  V 
want  to  see  the  right  done  here,"  Betts  said 
self;  ^*  but  it  is  all  so  wrong,  that  1  don't  see 
y  to  the  right.  The  Squire  is  not  wise,  but 
I  a  family  failing.  However,  here  is  twelve 
rteen  thousand  a  year  to  be  manoeuvred,  right 
r  wrong  way,  and  it  is  a  precious  sight  better 
orking  other  folks*  money  than  your  own. 
here  you  are,  my  good  friend  Squire  Silcotes, 
e  over  the  lawn  to  consult  me  about  buying 
Welsh  bullocks,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  I 

no  more  about  bullocks  than  I  do  about 
li  decorations.  If  I  was  a  fool  I  shouhl  pre- 
to  know  something  about  them,  but  as  I  ain't 
,  I  shall  chaff  you  about  coming  to  a  stock- 
r  for  agricultural  information.  All  you  Sil- 
want  a  dry  nurse  to  take  care  of  you ;  only 
lustn't  be  particular  about  having  her  shins 
1,  or  her  nose  bit  off." 

Ir.  Betts,"  said  the  Squire,  "  would  you  mind 
ig  down  to  the  green,  and  looking  at  some 
li  bullocks  for  me?" 

*ve  no  objection  to  look  at  your  bullocks.  Squire, 
bargaining  that  you  should  tell  me  which  is  the 
ana  which  is  the  tail." 

wanted  your  advice  with  regard  to  buying 

Vhcn  was  the  bailiff  took  ill,  then  ?  " 
le  is  not  ill." 

rhen  why  don't  you  ask  him  about  the  bullocks  ? 
Lnows  a  deal  better  about  them  than  a  stock- 
sr.    You  ask  too  much  advice,  Squire;  and, 
is  more,  take  too  little." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

JAMES    HAS    A    WET    WALK. 

Stand  there,"  said  Dora,  "  and  I  will  show  you 

it  all  was.    You  are  not  quite  in  the  ri^ht  place 

You  must  t>tand  close  to  the  fire  with  your 


hands  spread  out,  blinking  your  eyes.  There,  that 
is  just  exactly  the  way  you  stood  on  the  very  first 
night  in  that  very  same  place,  with  all  the  dogs 
round  you,  and  your  face  all  bleeding  and  bruiwd, 
and  your  dirty  little  cap  in  your  hand,  and  your 
dirty  little  smock-frock  all  over  mud  ;  and  you 
looked  such  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  thing  that  I 
cried  about  you  when  I  went  up  stairs,  and  was 
peevish  with  Anne  because  she  wanted  to  go  on 
with  the  silly  play  about  the  Esquimaux." 

James  Sugden  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
into  the  fire,  without  answering.  He  had  grown  to 
be  a  very  handsome  upstanding  youn^  fellow  indeed ; 
with  more  than  the  usual  share  of  pnysical  beauty, 
and  a  remarkably  clear,  resolute  pair  of  eyes.  There 
was  also  a  dexterous,  rapid  grace  about  all  his  move- 
ments, not  generally  observable  in  sixth-form  hob- 
bedehoy  youths.  He  still  wore  the  uniform  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  was  in  age  about  seventeen. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Squire  to  spend  his  midsummer  vacation  at  Silcotes, 
and  join  Algernon's  children  in  their  yearly  holi- 
days at  their  grandfather's  grand  house.  He  had 
hitherto  spent  all  his  vacations  since  the  removal  of 
the  school  in  Lancaster  Square;  and  the  summer 
vacation  had  been  very  dull  to  him  ;  for  Dora  and 
Reginald,  with  the  younger  ones,  had  always  been 
at  Silcotes.  He  had  been  condemnedJto  drag  on 
the  burning  long  summer  days  alone  with  Algernon 
and  Miss  Lee,  and  had  always  longed  intensely  for 
the  time  to  come  to  return  to  school.  This  year, 
however,  Mr.  Betts  had  written  to  him  to  say  that 
he  was  to  render  himself  at  Silcotes  by  five  o'clock 
on  the  twentieth  of  June  without  fail.  So,  commit- 
ting his  box  to  an  intricate  system  of  cross  country 
carriers,  —  each  of  whom  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
other  without  fail  at  obscure  villages,  and  remember 
a  vast  number  of  obscure  directions,  —  he  had  said 
good  by  to  his  old  friend,  Ben  Berry,  the  porter, 
and,  taking  only  an  ordnance  map  and  his  sketch- 
book, had  started  from  St  Mary's  by  the  Lake  early 
in  the  summer's  morning,  with  his  face  set  straight 
towards  Silcotes.  "  Only  two  half-counties  to 
walk  through,  before  the  afternoon,  my  Ben,"  he 
said  on  starting.  **  Not  much  that,  hey  1  Not  so 
bad  as  the  journey  down  here." 

A  resolute  young  fellow  enough.  A  Silcote 
could  not  have  been  more  resolute.  The  glory  of 
the  day  waned  as  he  walked  stoutly  on,  until  he 
saw  his  familiar  old  Boisey  in  the  hazy  dim  distance 
at  noon.  The  distance  was  very  hazy,  and  the  air 
was  very  close  and  hot,  yet  he  held  on  through  a 
country  utterly  strange  to  him,  choosing  always,  by 
that  geographical  genius  which  one  sees  in  some 
men,  out  not  in  very  many,  the  roads  which  would 
suit  his  purpose,  and  end  somewhere ;  in  preference 
to  those,  apparently  as  much  traffic-worn  as  the 
others,  wliich  only  delude  one  by  leading  to  the 
parsonage-house  and  the  church.  The  course  was 
northeast,  and  the  great  Alps  of  thunder-cloud, 
creeping  up  through  the  brown  haze,  had  met  him 
and  were  overhead,  when  having  crossed  the  infant 
Loddon  at  Wildmoor,  and  having  delayed  to  pick, 
for  Dora,  a  nose^y  of  the  beautiful  gemus  and 
orchises,  which  to  nim,  comins  fh)m  the  heath-coun- 
try, seemed  so  rare  and  so  rich,  he  turned  into  the 
deep  clay  lanes  towards  the  heath. 

By  this  time  every  one  was  getting  to  shelter,  and 
the  thunder  was  loud.  The  landlord  of  a  little  road- 
side inn  he  passed  urged  him  to  stay,  and  not  go 
alofl  on  the  desolate  open  heath,  where  a  man  had 
been  killed  by  the  lightning  not  long  before.    But 
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weather  mattered  little  to  the  shepherd  lad,  and  he 

?leasaiitly  di'dined,  saying  that  ^he  had  not  time/' 
*be  landlord  looked  curiously  and  admiringly  after 
the  8wifl-fbot«d  plftMsntr-lnnriag  yoftmr  gentleman 
as  b^  ftpnui^  ap  the  steep  ascent  towar£  the  thun- 
der; but  James  never  paused,  although  the  storm 
came  down  fiercely  now,  and  Boisey  was  hidden 
from  him  completely.  In  Bramshill  Park,  the  lif^htr 
ning  was  leaping  and  blazing  all  around  him,  lighting 
up  the  dense  cloud  of  rain  in  every  direction,  and 
once,  with  a  snap  and  a  roar,  it  shone  in  blue  and 
white  reHeotions  from  every  window  in  the  whole 
of  the  vast  fa9ade  of  the  house,  showing  him  that  he 
was  close  to  shelter.  But  the  humor  was  on  him 
now;  he  would  walk  on,  though  not  altogether 
reeklef^ly ;  the  storm  had  settled  down  on  the  park, 
and  was  tearing:  and  rivintr  at  that  most  beautiful 
Fpot,  till  it  hiid  exhausted  its  fury;  even  in  his 
headlonfr  humor  he  knew  this,  and  kept  away,  as 
far  as  po^^^ible,  from  the  trees.  Before  he  had  been 
long  in  the  park  he  had  received  his  caution  on  this 
head ;  a  great  oak  loomed  on  him  out  of  the  rain, 
and  he  suddenly  saw  a  bright  spark  in  one  of  the 
forks  of  it ;  and  before  he  could  put  his  arm  over 
his  heacl,  eijjht  centuries*  growth  of  timber  was  scat- 
tered aroun<l  liim  among  the  fern  and  the  heather. 
Yet,  thoujrh  he  saw  the  figures  of  men  about  the 
stables  beckoning  him  to  stay  for  shelter,  he  held 
on.  He  had  set  it  in  his  mind  to  be  at  Silcotes  by 
five  o  clock,  and  he  held  to  his  resolution  with  steady 
good-humored  tenacity. 

The  next  villaf^e  and  street  was  a  stream  of  water 
as  he  passed  throuj^h  it ;  no  soul  was  out  of  doors  ; 
and,  as  they  saw  him  pass,  they  wondered  whether 
he  was  penniless  or  desperate  to  walk  in  such 
weather.  Had  some  of  them  known  that  he  was 
bound  for  Silcotes,  they  would  not  have  wondered 
at  all :  it  would  have  been  merely  Hamlet  going  to 
Knofland.  By  the  time  he  had  passed  Bear  Wood, 
he  had  succeeded  in  walking  down  the  storm,  and 
Boisey  was  close  before  him  in  the  sunlight  of  a 
very  practical  and  quiet  summer's  afternoon.  The 
reckless  fit  passed  when  he  found  himself  in  decent 
and  ordinary  weather,  and  he  began  to  bethink 
himself  how  he  should  look  at  his  journey's  end,  and 
what  the  Squire  would  say  of  him  in  his  present 
very  untidy  condition. 

The  uniform  of  St.  Mary's,  carefully  developed 
by  the  theoretically-minded  Arthur,  and  the  really 
practically-minded  Mr.  Betts,  was  as  well  calculated 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  weather  as  that  of  a 
French  soldier.  Yet,  in  his  intense  eagerness  to  see 
some  bit  of  the  old  country  again,  to  be  again  within 
the  range  of  his  earlier  experiences,  he  oegrudged 
even  the  time  it  took  to  dry  his  clothes,  which  he 
did  at  a  riverside  inn.  He  now  got  into  the  old 
country  at  last,  and  changed  his  pace  suddenly ;  for, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  get  to  the  Silcotes'  country,  he 
was  anything  but  anxious  to  meet  the  Squire. 

He  had  come  so  fast,  that  even  the  drying  of  his 
clothes  and  the  dawdling  along  by  the  old  familiar 
paths  did  not  make  him  late.  Every  hedgerow  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  such  an  incident  as  the  mend- 
ing of  a  stile,  or  the  filling  up  of  some  time-honored 
gap,  was  of  strange  importance,  and  tempted  him 
to  delay ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  the  turret  clock  struck 
five,  he  peered  through  the  open  door  into  the  dark 
and  empty  hall. 

Empty  but  for  one  figure.  Silcote  himself  was 
seated  beforo  a  wood  fire  in  the  great  cavernous  fire- 
place, and  which  was  never  without  fire,  summer  or 
winter.     Hearing  a  footstep  on  the  threshold,  the 


Squire  rose,  fnrMBnrl,  aixi<l  I  i  stn£ij  it  ha 
one  mowcnt 

He  waa  not  chan^pecl.  #e  vast^siaeiii 

strong  figure,  and  elie  sao  Az^ed  kitr.»^ 
to  «ramea  from  fats  oiiiidii'  •  h  waa  A^  am 
**Dark"  Squire  'w-bo  im/  teed  umr^^m 
man  as  he  stood,  hcsi  -a^  and  raodert  ii 
poreh;  but  there  ^vrsts  a  ^  ik  idjoat  tbMt  Sqisam 
James  had  never  se^Ji  irf&re  in  hif  cnsofr » 
rations  of  his  face.  jCMnetliin^  had  s^m-  ? 
wrong  with  the  Sqaii-e  Jns  marmW.  I^b?* 
erally  did  go  wron^  with  bim^  l>at  ife  ji 
generally  waa  mere  j  .tolmnce  and  Hi-temps  | 
this  occasion  the  Sqvure  c^ame  iurwani  vitfibs 
bowed  down,  and  an  expreseion  of  grief  ami 
on  his  face.  James  thoug-ht  be  was  ctmuKT 
to  him ;  but,  to  his  great  astontshment  sd: 
Siloote  passed  him  steadily,  y/rawing  him  os  Wi 
with  his  hand,  and  then  stood  in  the  petti  " 
him,  but  looking  away  from  him,  and  s^i.— 

^*  It  is  of  no  use.  I  will  not  recall  vbst  I 
done.  You  have  had  chance  after  chanerLsci 
have  turned  persistently  to  evil.  E*%s  '-  ** 
pleases  to  deal  with  me  as  bea^nlj  as  He  xkt^ 
it  will  not  benefit  you.  When  all  b  doaeJ^ 
fall  back  on  another  beside  yoa.  Yon  haw  t!^ 
here ;  this  is  one  of  the  innumerable  tbeairiaW 
lies  of  my  sister.  You  have  had  mjr  answer  *j 
and,  even  in  this  deepaffliction,  I  haTiesBET*] 
obstinacy  about  me.  The  boose  is  at  joar  defdi 
but  I  am  not  accessible.  The  Princts?  and  ?«■* 
arranged  this  between  you.  Pray  cany  «c  J« 
arrangements  in  my  house  to  the  utmoFt  I  «^ 
my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  I  on]y  caam  r* 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  your  presenee  kr!.i^ 
assure  you  that  I  will  do  nothing  whatever  »^ 
the  course  of  justice." 

It  was  evident  to  James  that  the  Stp^^  ^* 
driven  himself  mad  at  last,  as  his  mother  aln^*' 
he  would.  Thinking  it  best  on  the  whole,  lK*f« 
to  justify  himself,  even  to  a  madman,  he  tzr^ ' 
Silcote,  as  he  was  passing  on,  and  said,  l^^ 
enough,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  was  by  y^^ 
orders  that  I  came  here." 

Silcote  turned  and  looked  on  him  agaio.   Mif^ 
he  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  recoren?d  iB» 
self  very  quickly.     "  My  boy,"  be  said, "  yea  h««' 
young  bugden.     To  be  sure.     Y'ou  were  to  be  te» 
by  five,  and  are  punctual.     That  is  good.   I  ^ 
had  afflictions,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  diaria^s^ 
to  him,  attracted  by  his  bright,  honest  kct  ^ 
evidently  glad  to  explun  himself  to  any  oae:  "1 
have  had  great  afflictions  through  all  mj  liie.  ^ 
the  heaviest  has  come  this  mornmg.    Tbtjcc^ 
me  at  times,  these  afflictions  of  mine,  and  I  v^ 
you  for  some  one  else.    Be  a  good  son  to  y*/ 
mother,  boy,  for  she  is  a  good  woman.    God  n^ 
on  bad  sons  and  bad  fathers ;  The  Syrians  va> 
right  there.     As  for  you,  I  hear  nothing  but  gorf^ 
you ;  all  kinds  of  good  fit)m  every  one,    Yoa  ^ 
die  young,  but  that  is  no  matter ;  the  good  ^ 
alwa}'8   die   young,  —  Cleobis,  you  know.  M 
vourself  happy  here ;  hear  but  a  word  in  pi«* 
llold  your  tongue  about  what  you  heard  me  ^. 
just  now.     Let  it  be  a  secret  between  us,  bor.  l^ 
is  in  there  ;  go  in  and  find  her.    Don't  fall  in  )^ 
with  Anne,  mind;  she  is  too  much  of  a  SOmC^ 
choose  Dora.     Go  in  and  keep  our  secret   2M> 
word  to  any  soul,  or  it  will  come  round  to  Artkar' 
last ;  he  gets  hold  of  all  our  secrets  in  time. 

James  felt  a  little  more  dazed  than  he  vas  in  tb 
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■itf  the  thunder-storm  in  Bramshill  Park. 
a  curious  reception  afler  a  carious  head- 
r^  ley.  The  first  average  and  commonplace 
ry«flrhich  befell  him  during  that  somewhat  re- 
;.^  day  was  his  meeting  with  Dora  in  the  ball. 
•  Qi  commonplace  enough,  as  she  always  was, 
lyt  once  niade  him  stand  before  the  smoul- 
„  je,  and  spoke  to  him  the  words  which  stand 
^eginning  of  this  very  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

«:>  /,"  said  Dora,  "consider  that  you  hare 
red  since  that  time,  immensely,  both  phys- 
and  morally.  Other  people,  as  for  instance 
nt,  may  hold  the  opinion  that  you  are  in  dan- 
becoming  a  very  »iallow  young  spark.  Miss 
hose  opinions,  more  particularly  when  directed 
ispired  by  my  uncle  Arthur,  I  am  bound  to 
t,  may  be  of  opinion  that  we  are  both  getting 
1  to  continue  our  former  intimacy.  I  am  not 
tiowever,  to  combat  otlier  people's  opinions,  so 
as  to  express  my  own.  And  to  teU  you  the 
',  and  plain  truth,  James  Sugden,  I  have 
ed  you  pretty  closely  for  some  years,  and  I 
you  will  do."  n 

nd  you  will  do  in  time,"  said  James  :  *^  that 
yoa  will  think  before  you  speak,  and  when  you 
made  a  mistake,  thmk  again  and  mend  it. 
[k  you  don't  do  now,  you  know.  There,  that  is 
i\t  enough  to  suit  the  Princess.  Now,  let  us 
mfortable.  How  are  you,  and  what's  the 
?" 

am  very  well,  and  I  may  have  some  news  or  I 
lot" 
have  had  an  astonishment,  to-day,"  said  James. 

0  have  I." 

ixe  you  going  to  trump  my  trick  as  usual  ?  " 

Fames. 

id  Dora,  "I  can't  tell  till  you  have  played 

card." 

id  then  James  remembered  that  he  was  bound 

1  tlie  rules  of  honor  not  to  say  a  word  of  what 
>assed  between  him  and  the  Squire,  and  so  he 
ler  that  he  could  not  play  his  trump. 

[hen  any  small  card  will  do  for  the  trick,"  said 
»  **  I  have  been  utterly  astonished  at  the  size 
coloring  of  my  grandfather's  quilled  German 
a.    Now." 

There  is  something  more  than  that,  Dora,  I 
r." 

[  suppose  you  do,  unless  you  are  a  goose ;  but 
3  are  to  play  the  great  game  of  astonishment, 
ihall  not  hold  all  the  trumps  in  your  own  hand." 
[  can't  play  m^  trump,  Dora.  I  can't  tell  you 
;  I  have  heard  in  the  last  twenty  minutes.  An- 
me  this.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the 
e?" 

You  give  up  the  game  ?  " 
Entirelv." 

Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
fue  alone  together.  I  fear  there  is  something 
'  wrong  indeed.  There  has  been  a  long  inter- 
r  between  Arthur  and  his  father  in  the  library. 
:le  Arthur  came  out  first,  looking  as  pale  as  a 
it,  a  deal  more  like  death  than  life,  James,  I 
re  you ;  and  after  a  time,  grandpapa  came  out 
ne,  —  ay,  he  did,  and  sat  there  before  the  fire 
1  nis  head  in  his  hands  for  I  don't  know  how 
5" 


"  Why,  I  saw  him  sitting  so  myself,"  said  James. 

"Did you? "said  Dora.  ".Well,  that  is  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  fact,  supposing  any  one  had 
the  audacity  to  question  my  statement.  At  present 
we  can  keep  it  in  reserve.  The  question  is,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is,"  said  James. 

"  I  suppose  you  do,  unless  you  have  determined 
to  give  up  wondering  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  / 
wonder.    Any  gaby  can  wonder." 

"After  all,  you  know,"  replied  James, "  you  have  n't 
any  right  to  wonder,  because  it  is  no  possible  busi- 
ness ot  yours.  And  you  have  no  right  to  catch 
me  up  so  short  I  dare  say  you  think  that  sort  of 
thing  very  fine,  but  I  don't  I  don't  approve  of  it 
You  are  fond  of  doing  it  to  me  when  we  are  alone, 
but  you  know  you  never  dare  to  do  it  before  com-; 
pany,  for  fear  of  my  picking  you  up.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  comfortable.  If  this  is  what  you 
mean,  you  had  better  be  wncomfortable." 

"  I  am  uncomfortable,"  said  poor  Dora,  stamping 
her  foot,  and  beginning  to  cry.  "  I  meant  to  be  so 
nice  to  you,  and  I  am  so  very  fond  of  you  — " 

As  this  is  an  eminently  unsentimental  story,  I  will 
omit  what  passed  before  James  and  Dora  were 
standing  looking  out  of  the  window  together,  per- 
fectly "  comfortable."  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  is  not 
out  of  print  surely,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 

But  though  Dora  was  "  comfortable  "  enough  with 
James,  she  was  far  fiH>m  being  good  company ;  at 
least  to  any  one  but  him.  Everything  was  goixig 
wi-ong,  it  appeared,  at  Lancaster  Square  (she  said 
that  things  m  (general  were  all  mops  and  brooms,  an 
expression  which  we  are  forced  to  trace  to  Miss 
Lee,  in  her  earlier  form  of  development)  :  prandpa 
Betts  was  always  here  now  (meaning  at  Sdcotes) ; 
and  poor  pa  had  not  a  sound  head  left  in  the  house 
to  ^uide  him  except  hers.  There  was  only  one  pu«- 
pil  left  now,  young  Dempster,  who  had  only  stayed 
on  to  propose  to  her,  and  bad  got  his  answer.  There 
were  no  new  pupils  coming.  The  weekly  biUs  were 
all  in  arrear,  and  likely  to  be,  for  her  father  had  de- 
clared for  ritualism,  and  the  pews  would  all  of  them 
be  empty  in  three  months.  It  was  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. He  had  been  brooding  over  the  matter  for  a 
long  time ;  but  aft^r  his  recent  visit  to  Oxford,  he 
had  decided,  and  declared  that  nothing  would  move 
him  now.  If  grandpa  Betts  had  been  by  his  side, 
he  could  have  made  the  thing  more  palatable  to  the 
parishioners ;  he  always  warned  pa  to  let  them  down 
to  it  yery  easy ;  but  then  he  was  here,  concocting 
business  of  some  sort  with  grandpa  Silcote,  and  so 
what  was  the  use  of  talking?  Algernon's  health 
was  worse  than  ever,  and  he  liad  to  swallow  a  king's 
ransom  in  cardamums  and  gentian,  and,  though  the 
doctor  might  wait  for  his  money,  the  grocer  certain- 
ly would  not  Then  she  passed  to  Miss  Lee. 
rassed  to  Miss  Lee,  and  stopped.  "  I  cannot  speak 
of  her.  If  I  dared  tell  her  that  she  was  neglecting 
the  duties  nearest  to  her,  she  would  only  say  that 
she  is  fulfilling  higher  ones.  I  wish  she  could  find 
time  for  both.  But  she  can't,  and  she  is  a  good 
woman.    Believe  in  Miss  Lee,  will  you,  James  ?  " 

"  The  last  saint  in  the  calendar :  certainly,"  said 
the  public  schoolboy.  "  About  the  Princess,  for  in- 
stance. From  a  great  variety  of  hints  I  have 
received,  —  or,  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  from  a  vast 
number  of  conversations  I  have  heard,  as  an  unap- 
preciated and  unnoticed  fourth  party  in  your  ia- 
ther's  house,  between  your  father,  Arthur,  and  the 
banished  prince  Thomas,  —  I  have  formed  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  piece  of 
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mischief  which  happens  in  this  house.  How  does 
she  stand  affected  m  the  present  instance  ?  Here 
we  have  all  things  sping  wrong,  both  at  my  old 
home  in  Lancaster  Square,  and  at  this  new  home 
here  at  Silcotes.  A  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
you  know.  Tell  me  about  her  movements,  and  I 
will  form  myjudgment" 

"Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair,"  replied  Dora  at 
once:  "you  are  talking  Vanity  Fair,  my  lord. 
The  book  that  makes  every  schoolboy  who  has  read 
it  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.  Bless  you, 
/  read  that  book,  and  thought  it  was  the  key  to  the 
world.  But  Miss  Lee  and  Aunt  Mary  have  cured 
me  of  that    Don't  talk  Vanity  Fair.    Be  a  boy." 

"^  And  don't  you  give  me  your  father's  remarks  on 
that  book  at  second-hand.     Come  now." 

"I  think  we  had  better  have  no  more  of  this 
crude  babble,"  said  Dora. 

"  And  there  spoke  your  uncle  Arthur,"  said 
James. 

"Well,  here  come  Reginald  and  Anne,"  said 
Dora.  "  My  dear  James,  we  shall  never  do  Beatrix 
and  Benedict  We  have  not  the  art  Let  us  be 
friends." 

There  entered  now  a  pale,  delicate,  but  rery 
amiable-looking  boy,  a  boy  say  seventeen,  and  with 
him  a  very  beautiful  ^rl,  of  nearly  the  same  age. 
The  pair  were  utterly  indescribable,  simply  because 
there  was  nothing  to  describe  as  yet 

They  were  merely  a  well-looking  anou^h  boy  and 
girl,  but  in  no  degree  remarkable  as  yet  m  outward 
appearance.  To  the  shrewder,  and  younger,  or 
rather  more  slowly-developed  pair  who  watched 
their  entrance,  there  was  something  observable: 
they  had  been  quarrelling,  and  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  one  another.  James  and  Dora 
"  sparred  "  continually,  but  never  quarrelled.  Rcg- 
inatld  and  Anne,  who  always  paired  off  together, 
seldom  or  never  "sparred,"  but  spent  their  time 
between  strongly  ostentatious  bursts  of  affection 
and  long  periods  of  sulks.  They  were  sulking  at 
one  another  now,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  way; 
and  Dora  was  so  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  fol- 
lowed her  kindly  instinct  so  far,  as  to  go  across  to 
James,  lightly  pass  her  hand  over  his  hsdr,  and  lay 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  James,  in  the  most  ac- 
cidental manner,  managed  to  turn  his  head  and 
touch  that  hand  unseen,  and  so  was  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  peacemaker. 

"  I  have  come  through  such  an  awful  storm,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  the  usual  greetings  were  given  and 
exchanged,  though  without  moving  for  fear  of 
Dora's  hand  going  from  his  shoulder.  "  Thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  rain,  beyond  belief.  But  I  had 
some  one  to  see  at  the  journey's  end,  and  I  never 
flinched,  Dora." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  grandpa's  being  angry  if 
you  were  after  your  time,  and  you  were  more  afraid 
of  him  than  of  the  thunder." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  in  that,"  said  James, 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  looking  up  in  her  face 
laughing,  "  though  it  may  not  have  been  pretty  to 
say  so.  I  knew  there  was  a  Silcote,  male  or  fe- 
male, young  or  old,  at  the  end  of  the  journey ;  and 
that  1  was  pretty  sure  to  get  my  nose  snapped  off 
somehow.  Beggy,  old  man,  it  was  lucky  for  you 
that  you  came  on  two  days  before  me,  you  would 
have  got  drenched.  There  has  been  no  storm 
here." 

There  seems  to  be  an  Avenger  who  waits  on  the 
heels  of  good-natured  people  who  try  to  solve  (in  a 
chemical  sense),  or  water  away,  a  quarrel  by  com- 


monplace. When  I  say  an  Avenger,  I  doct  ii  1 
least  mean  your  Nemesis.  Your  Nemeas  aeti  i 
settled  law,  principle,  and  logic,  Unoagh  long  ] 
riods  of  time ;  sometimes  so  long,  that  a  maoa 
exactly  eight  centuries  will  go  bj  without  s  sp 
her.  .She  belongs  to  the  atmosp^iere  of  tnd 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Tbeort^ 
Social  Avenger  holds  the  same  relation  to  k<r 
Mrs.  Sherww)d'8  Inbred  Sin  ^the  only  agredl 
character  in  the  "  Infant  Pil^ms  "^  holds  to  ]| 
ton's  Satan.  Your  Nemesis  is  deliberative  ti^i 
ezorably  just ;  your  Avenger  is  sudden  and  d 
nently  unjust;  acting,  ibr  instance,  in  this  d 
only  on  the  very  vague  basis  that  yon  have  »  ■ 
ness  to  talk  commonplace  on  any  groonds  ii 
ever.  The  Avenjjer  came  swiftly  down  on  Jm 
and  gave  it  to  hmi.  The  thunder-storm  was  I 
very  point  on  which  Ranald  and  Anne  bad  ^ 
quarrelling. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  m^'self  confirmed,*  said  ii^ 
from  the  window  in  which  she  was  sulking.  ^-Tii 
has  been  no  thunder-storm  here ;  and  that  vSJ 
none.  And  he  has  hurried  me  home  faers,^ 
where  we  were  comfortably  by  the  river,  wakm 
the  fish,  because  he  said  there  would  be  tliui^i 
rectly.  He  would  not  have  his  health  if  lie  did  ^ 
have  his  own  way." 

A  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  among  iht  bed 
woods  close  by  only  made  matters  worse.  Bqgid 
was  right,  which  was  profoundly  exasperatii^;!! 
what  was  more,  took  every  opportunity  of  re^ 
ing  her  of  it,  in  the  pause  between  each  bfa« J 
lightning  and  each  rattle  of  thunder,  tiH  lib  ^ 
sounded  like  a  response  in  some  terrible  Htanj.  D 
quarrel  was  not  mended  that  night. 

But  the  hours,  and  the  bells  which  anoooQced^ 
hours,  were  as  inexorable  at  Silcotes  as  at  c 
Trappist  monastery.  In  spite  of  a  wild  imbnci 
of  weather  outside,  the  dressing-bell  rang  its  « 
ance  to  the  thunder,  and  they  went  to  dres.  TV 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  came  one  br  oG^si 
the  blue  drawing-room,  bluer  than  ever  wit^  i 
continual  flashes  of  lightning ;  and  were  mai^ 
solemnly  by  the  butler  into  the  long  oak  dia^ 
room ;  where  these  four  young  people  were  set  • 
emnly  down  to  their  soup,  in  a  thunder-storm,'^ 
butler  in  black,  and  four  footmen  in  crimson  ^ 
breeches,  to  wait  on  them. 

Ridiculous  enough  I  The  youngest  footman  i 
the  most  intimate  and  bosom  fiiend  of  James  i&  i 
old  days,  and  James  was  dying  to  compare  i^ 
with  him;  but  there  was  an  awful  gulf  bet«t 
them  now.  They  had  been  schoolmates,  and  I 
been  shepherd-boys  for  neighboring  fermers,  i 
many  times  had  surreptitiously  driven  tlwirik 
close  together  at  the  risk  of  their  mi^ng,  at  I 
risk  of  a  terrible  beating,  that  they  might  wi 
away  together  some  few  of  the  hours  of  a  wiui 
day  by  the  interchanffe  of  such  human  ihoa^ 
was  working  in  their  aull  little  brains.  But  thet 
young  footman  took  no  notice  of  the  hand* 
young  scholar,  beyond  insisting,  in  spite  o(  *  ^j 
net  butler,  on  waiting  on  him,  and  on  him  9m 
and  plying  him  with  every  kind  of  sauce,  the  w 
not  as  yet  being  within  his  jurisdiction.  j 

In  the  midst  of  this  very  awful  dinner,  theW 
cess,  now  seen  for  the  first  time,  swept  in  sow 
and  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  ft|] 
pleased  her,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  to  dreaM 
self  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  she  sat  » 
and  presided  at  the  table,  with  her  jewels  and  a 
lit  up  every  moment  by  the  lightning,  lookiag 
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al  as  she  could  poeslbly  have  wished  herself. 
jral,  fihe  -was  Tery  cheerful  and  playful  with 
dren,  but  something  had  happeneti  in  the 
hat  morning,  and  she  was  determined  to 
le  most  of  it.  She  greeted  them  all  courte- 
>ut  scarcely  spoke,  and  left  them  again  as 
the  dessert  was  on  the  table.  Of  the  Squire 
.rthur  there  was  no  sign. 
young  people  got  free  soon  after  this,  and 
I  first  movement  was  to  catch  his  quondam 
the  youngest  footman.  Time  was  short,  as  it 
please  the  Squire  to  come  down  for  cofiee, 
dreaded  offending  him.  "  George,  old  fel- 
he  said,  catching  him  in  a  passage,  ^^  what  is 
in  the  house  ?  Do  tell  me." 
s  ^Ir.  Arthur,"  said  the  young  man  hurriedly. 
las  been  having  fits,  and  kept  it  to  himself. 
:  can't  live  three  months.  That  is  what  is  the 

storm  swept  by,'  and  Icfl  a  steady  down-poui> 
in.  Reginald  and  Anne  had  gone  away  to 
nt  parts  of  the  house,  with  their  childish  quar- 
111  festering  between  them,  and  Dora  and 
i  sat  together  before  the  wood  fire  in  the  great 
ilone  and  almost  silent,  complacent  in  one 
3r*8  company,  comparing  notes  and  exchang- 
anions  on  the  past  and  future. 
3  whole  of  the  house  was  nearly  silent ;  there 
nly  to  be  heard  the  whisper  of  the  now  distant 
ler,  and  in  distant  offices  the  deadened  sounds 
'.  great  domestic  life  which  it  pleased  the  Squire, 

useless  ostentation,  to  keep  around  him.  A 
an  had  come  in  and  brought  a  tray  with  wine 
w9tev.     The  butler  had  come  in  a  long  time 

and  having  looked  around  him,  had  disap- 
;d  again  like  a  black  respectable  ghost,  who 
)d  to  assure  himself  that  the  other  ghosts  in 
nrreat  hall  were  conducting  themselves  properly, 
lot  annoying  his  master's  guests  before  the  prop- 
our  of  night  James  had  not  tuld  Dora  any- 
;  about  her  uncle  Arthur ;  they  had  arranged  to 
comtbrtable  "  together,  and  were  carrying  out 

intention,  with  the  example  of  Reginald  and 
Q  before  them,  by  saying  the  first  thing  which 
i  into  either  of  their  heads,  and  not  contradict- 
)ne  another  (which  is  the  true  base  of  the  art 
mversation),  when  night  suddenly  became  hide- 
I  think,  when  we  were  first  introduced  to  the 
ote  menage^  there  were  about  a  dozen  blood- 
[ids.  Since  then  the  breed  had  become  valu- 
,  and  Mr.  George  had  paid  considerable  sums  of 
ley  for  several  of  them.  The  Squire  never  ob- 
ed  to  the  turning  of  an  honest  penny,  and  had 
t  up  the  breed,  so  that  there  now  were  some 
nty  of  them,  and  they  all  began  barking  and 
ing  at  once. 

ames  and  Dora  had  hardly  time  to  say  **  Some- 
iy  coming,"  when  a  step  was  heard  at  the  hall- 
ir,  close  opposite  to  them,  and  the  man  who  trod 
t  footstep,  whether  frightened  by  the  horrible 
se  of  the  dogs,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  he- 
re loose,  or  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  or 
ftble  to  find  the  bell,  began  rattling  at  the  door 
bh  all  his  mij^ht.  James,  with  a  certain  terror 
the  dogs  in  his  own  mind,  solved  the  difficulty  by 
iking  across  the  hall  and  letting  him  in. 
The  man  he  admitted  at  once  walked  half-way 
ross  the  hall  before  he  spoke.  Then  turning  to 
jnes  he  said:  ^^Toung  ^ntleman,  I  guess  from 
«ir  uniform  that  you  are  m  the  navy.     Sea-going 

notoriously  good  for  the  nerves,  as  Trafalgar 
lOWB.    But  even  at  Trafalgar  there  was  no  t;dk  rf 


Lord  Nelson  being  eaten  alive  by  bull  terriers. 
Ck)nsequently,  I  hope  you  and  this  young  lady  will 
excuse  my  abrupt  entrance.  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening,  miss,  and  all  good  fortune." 

He  was  a  lean,  sallow,  black-whiskered  man  of  a 
doubtful  age.  He  stood  before  them  dressed  in 
mackintosh,  dripping,  and  they  wondered  with  a 
very  great  wonder  who  he  could  be. 

"  xou  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  dogs,  sir,"  said 
James.  **  Mr.  Silcote  generally  keeps  them  tied  up. 
And  there  has  been  no  accident  with  them  for  above 
a  week.     Did  you  want  Mr.  Silcote  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  man  in  mackintosh ;  ^*  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  I  want  to  speak  with  this  young  lady  by 
the  fire.    Miss  Lee,  I  believe  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Dora,  rising ;  "  I  am  not  Miss  Lee.  I 
am  Miss  Silcote.    Miss  Lee  is  my  governess." 

"  Is  not  Miss  Lee  here,  then,  miss  V  " 

*^  No,"  said  Dora ;  *^  she  is  not  here.  She  is  at  my 
father's  house  in  Lancaster  Square." 

The  man  in  mackintosh  actually  swore  in  the 
presence  of  Dora,  but  apologized  for  it  immediately 
afterwards.  "That  is  your  private  inquiry  office 
business,  miss,  all  over.  They  can't  be  employed  to 
trace  Miss  Lee  for  us,  but  what  they  must  trace  her 
forty  mile  too  far,  and  put  our  people  to  ten  pounds 
extra  expense,  if  that  mattered.  By  the  by,"  he 
added,  turning  to  James,  "  now  we  are  on  the  spot 
it  may  be  worth  while.  Do  you  know  these  parts, 
sir?" 

"  Pretty  well,"  swd  James. 

^^  What  is  the  name  of  that  village  I  came  through 
just  now,  outside  the  park  gates  ?  " 

"  Beech  wood,"  said  James. 

*<  You  don't  know  the  name  of  Sugden  in  con* 
nection  with  these  parts,  do  you  ?  "  said  he  in  the 
mackintosh. 

"  My  name  is  Sugden,"  said  James ;  "  and  I  was 
bom  and  bred  there." 

"  Thank  jou,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  and  Miss  Lee, 
you  say,  miss,  has  not  come  to  spend  her  holiday 
here  with  your  grandpa,  but  is  at  Lancaster  Square  ? 
Thank  you  very  much,  miss.  I  am  sure  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  the  mistake  of  addressing  a  young  lady 
as  the  young  lady's  governess,  but  Mira  Lee  was  do- 
scribed  to  me  as  bein^  of  remarkable  personal  at- 
tractions, and  so  the  mistake  was  perfectly  natural. 
Mr.  Sugden,  if  you  are  not  too  nervous  to  see  me 
out  of  toe  avenue,  or  if  any  of  Mr.  Silcote's  people 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  lantern,  I  should  feel  more 
comfortable  about  getting  back  to  my  fiy  at  the 
lodge.  The  driver  remariced  that  the  Squire  ob- 
jected to  hired  vehicles  in  his  grounds,  and,  on  re- 
monstrance, said  he  would  see  ^iiiu«(/*  farther  before 
he  'd  go  a  yard  farther.  You  will  come  with  me 
there  ?     Thank  j'ou." 

James  went  with  him  to  the  lodge.  The  man  was 
profoundly  respectful  to  him  during  their  short 
walk,  and  on  getting  into  his  fly,  said,  — 

"  Present  instructions  are  binding,  sir.  I  am  not 
going  beyond  them  when  I  ask  you  to  present  my 
respectful  compliments  to  your  mother.  George 
Thompson  is  the  name,  sir.  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
night." 

And  so  he  drove  ofi*.  And  James,  returning, 
found  that  Dora  was  gone  to  bed,  and  that  the  on^ 
occupant  of  the  hall  was  the  Princess  of  Castelnno- 
vo,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  standing  be- 
fore the  fire  with  a  bedroom  candlestick,  in  an  at- 
titude. 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  boy  ? "  she  de- 
manded  of  him. 
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*•  Ym,  my  lady." 
"  German  ?  " 
•*  No,  my  Udy." 

**  Italian,  then  ?    Do  not  preraricate." 
**  I  am  not  prevaricating,  my  lady.     The  man 
was  an  Kng^liubman." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

ARTIIUK  COE8  TO  TEA  WTTH  MISS  RATIX>CK. 

TiiRRK  lived  in  the  villafro  near  Silcotes  two 
people  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  in  no  way  ro- 
marJcable,  except  that  they  knew  every  one  about 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  every  one  considered 
them  to  be  so  amiable,  so  inoffensive,  and  so  insig^ 
nificant,  that  they  found  themselves,  some  three 
times  a  week,  the  repositories  of  the  most  important 
secrets;  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  of  actionable 
libels. 

And  they  did  n*t  know  why,  and  no  one  would 
leU  them.  The  great  fact  remains,  however,  —  an 
undisturbed,  good,  and  undeniable  fkct  Everybody 
told  them  everything. 

Sometimes,  at  first,  one  used  to  think  that  the 
reason  of  their  being  such  general  confidants  was 
that  they  were  a  safe  couple,  and  held  their  tongues. 
One  mi^ht  ^  as  far  as  to  say  that  separately,  and 
at  certain  times,  they  did  hold  their  tonj^es,  and 
you  got  to  trust  them.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
were  both  together  even,  you  found  that  you  could 
get  anything  out  of  them  you  liked.  Taken  apart, 
one  soon  found  they  were  a  pair  of  sieves,  and  won- 
dered much  why  they  shoula  be  elected  as  the  con- 
fidants of  the  neighborhood.  Yon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  not  so  chosen  for  their  reti- 
cence, but  for  the  opposite  quality.  You  have  many 
things  which  you  would  wish  to  reach  your  neigh- 
bors' ears,  and  yet  which  you  would  not  like  to  say 
first-hand.  One  began  to  see,  after  a  time,  that  the 
Joneses  were  not  so  much  confidants  as  vehicles. 

A  certain  now  eminent  man  was  once  roundly 
abused  in  a  common  room,  in  which  he  was  not 
present,  by  a  certain  theologian.  The  mutual  friend, 
the  vehicle,  brought  the  intelligence  to  him,  then  a 
8tru<;gling  man.  He  had  one  weapon,  and  he  u^ed 
it ;  he  had  the  mutual  communicative  friend.  *'  He 
is  a  ruffian,  and  drinks ! "  said  be  to  the  mutual 
friend,  knowing  that  it  would  be  carried  faithfully. 
The  knile  went  between  the  old  theologian's  ribs 
deeper  than  if  the  stab  had  been  made  firstrhand. 
The  retort  was  false,  though  not  falser  than  the 
attack;  but  it  hit  deeper.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Jones 
were  odcn  used  in  this  way. 

They  were,  at  all  events,  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  every  one.  They  were  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Miss  Raylock  (Jones  had  written  some 
novels),  and  that  very  dear  and  good  old  lady  was 
by  no  means  averse  to  an  innocent  accumulation  of 
fiicts  about  her  neighbors :  had  not  mankind,  with 
its  virtiies,  its  foibles,  its  ways  of  action,  been  the 
study  of  her  life?  Was  she  to  lose  all  interest 
in  her  neighbors  because  she  had  lefb  off  writing 
uncommonly  smart  and  unmistakable  sketches  of 
them?  Not  at  all.  Why,  Squire  Silcote  himself 
stood  as  hero  in  her  novel  of  **  Cleverness  and 
Credulity."  And  she  naturally  was  most  anxious 
to  see  whether  or  no  her  guess  as  to  his  future  would 
come  true.  She  was  in  the  habit  also  of  declaring 
humorously  among  friends  that,  if  she  was  younger, 
she  would  write  another  novel,  and  call  it  "Prig- 


gery  and  Pugnacity,"  the  hero  of  which  should  I 
young  Arthur  Silcote ;  for  she  could  not  bear  lb 
young  gentleman  at  all.     She  was,  in  short,  a  del 
old  lady,  one  half  of  a  good  gossip  hemelf.     8k 
could  usten  admirably,  and  in  a  tentative  w»^ 
making  you  talk  about  your  neighbors  uncil  lii 
knew  what  she  wanted ;  and  then   chang^ing'  ifr 
conversation  by  a  little  prudish  advice  about  ti» 
evil  of  talking  about  your  neighbors'  affairs.    As  h 
getting  one  word  out  of  her,  except  what  she  ehm 
it  speak  deliberately,  that  was  perfectly  hopd» 
l.Se  other  half  of  the  cjualities  of  a  really  good  ^ 
sip,  a  fieve-like  incontinence  of  speech,  was  wa^ 
ing  in  her.     She  was,  therefore,  a  very  intimate  m- 
quaintance  of  the  Joneses,  who,  however,  never  vol- 
ified  their  curiosity  about  the  Princess,  fi>r  exam^ 
much  as  they  desired  it.    When  they  bad  laid  mt 
treasures  of  hearsay  at  ^iiss  Raylock's  feet,  thar 
had  only  to  make  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  the  A> 
tecedents  of  that  sainted   Princess  to  make  IBb 
Raylock  bridle,  and  say  that  they  had  been  t 
quite  enough  about  other  folks'  affairs,  and 
talking  of  agriculture  or  geology. 

She  was  a  perfect  old  empress  in  her  way.  She 
considered  that  an  invitation  to  tea  with  her  ws4f 
quite  as  much  importance,  as  great  a  compfinest, 
as  one  of  those  dreadfiil  invitations  to  Compiligae. 
The  Joneses,  who  were  mildly  literary,  rick  aad 
very  agreeable,  were  in  the  habit  of  "  having  down" 
literary  men,  artists,  theatrical  people,  sometimes  aho 
people  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  eoaattj^ 
noble  or  other.  The  Joneses  had  champagne,  pie- 
tures,  rare  books,  carriages  and  horses,  ffowers,  and 
India-rubber  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  order, 
suited  for  all  guests,  and  expressed  in  the  moil 
advanced  language ;  in  short,  everything  which  can 
make  life  worth  having.  But  the  great  treat  whidi 
they  proposed  to  all  weir  guests, — from  the  Ber. 
Mr.  A.  (U.  S.),  the  Baptist  missionary  of  Nevada^ 
to  Mr.  Z.,  the  ultra- Anglican  ceremonialist ;  firoo 
Mr.  Dawkins,  the  man  who  considered  Mr.  Bi^^ 
a  half-hearted  man,  too  cautious  and  compromisiiif; 
to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Tory  Essex  agriculturist, — 
the  treat  proposed  to  all  these  people  was  the  ssyaa. 
They  schemed  and  fished  for  an  invitation  to  tea 
with  Miss  Raylock.  A.  and  Z.,  Dawkins  and  Hav- 
kins,  —  it  was  all  the  same.  They  believed  in  "HEm 
Raylock,  and  these  people  must  come  to  tea  with 
her.  If  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  that  was  theb 
ignorance ;  if  they  had  never  read  her  books,  that 
was  their  neglect;  if  they  had  read  them,  and  M 
not  like  them,  that  was  their  want  of  taste.  B«t 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  that,  becauM 
one  lived  in  the  provinces,  one  was  getting  in  the 
rear  of  thought  Miss  Raylock  was  the  only  visiUa 
intellectual  phenomenon  in  those  parts;  and  the 
high  honor  of  going  to  tea  with  her  was  a  aacxed 
one. 

So  these  two  honest  toadies  of  the  good  old  «•- 
man  made  a  r^ueen  of  her,  and  kept  her  to  the  be- 
lief that  such  honest  and  good  thought  as  she  had 
uttered  in  her  day,  and  with  some  purpose,  vas 
still  current  under  her  stamp.  In  the  main  she  nm 
right  The  truth  she  had  told  was  recognized  tnth 
stul,  but  it  had  been  handled  by  fifty  hands  siaee* 
some  coarser,  some  finer  than  hers.  The  most  ew 
said  about  her  in  the  world  was  now  and  then  by 
some  critic  of  fiction,  who  had  read  her  books ;  tsd 
the  most  that  such  a  man  ever  said  was :  **  Why  M 
Miss  Raylock  said  the  very  same  thing  five  and 
twenty  years  aga"  The  old  lady  knew  nothing  o( 
all  this.     She  had  once  been  a  queen,  and  she  eoa- 
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id  herself  a  queen  still.  And  her  peremptoiy  re- 
fto  admit  Dawkins,  the  Radical  and  Atheist 
^e  called  him),  into  her  house,  is  still  preserved 
g  the  archives  of  the  Jones  family.  They 
,a  profound  respect  and  fear  for  the  old  lady, 
I  docs  in  a  way  both  themselves  and  the  old 
:;redit.  A  shrewd  tongue  is  a  great  possession. 
bt  whether  Mrs.  Jones  had  a  prouder  moment 
r  life  than  when  she  broke  gently  to  the  CTeat 
tins,  the  headlong  democrat,  the  fact  that  Miss 
x^k  could  n*t  made  her  principles  coincide  with 
g  him  to  tea !  Dawkins  was  not  amused,  be- 
i  he  was  not  in  possession  of  facts,  and  had 
T  in  his  life  heard  of  Miss  Raylock.  But  the 
Lph  was  great  for  Mrs.  Jones.  "You  are  a 
.  and  dangerous  man,  you  Dawkins,  but  here 
B  greater  than  you." 

lere  came  one  aay  to  call  on  these  Joneses  Ar- 
Silcote,  in  a  rather  more  pragmatic  frame  of 
.than  usual.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  after 
peremptory  rejection  of  Dawkins,  and  Mrs. 
8,  naturally  proud  of  such  a  very  exclusive  ac- 
:itance,  such  a  very  celebrated  personage,  be- 
so  famous  a  scholar  as  Arthur,  mentioned  it 
Lentally  to  him. 

Miss  Raylock  ?  "  he  said.  "  And  who  is  Miss 
ock?" 

sis  was  such  an  astounding  and  puzzling  rejoin- 
;hat  Mrs.  Jones  sat  perfectly  silent,  not  having 
e  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  indignant  or 
iful.  Arthur  saved  her  the  trouble. 
O,  Miss  Raylock,'*  he  added  quickly ;  "  I  know, 
is  the  funny  old  trot  of  a  mad  woman  who 
in  the  village.  Of  course  I  know.  Uow  stu- 
lam." 

>T8.  Jones  said  quietly,  "  She  is  not  mad,  Mr. 
3te.  She  has  known  you  and  yours  for  many 
■s.  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  not  re- 
iber  her.  Your  memory  is  ^tting  short." 
or  one  moment,  when  she  said  these  words,  Ar- 
''s  eyes  twitched  and  wandered,  and  a  look  of 
3  anxiety  came  over  his  deadly  pale  beautiful 
lie  was  himself  again  in  a  moment,  and 

Well,  a  man  with  his  brain  worked  like  mine 
lot  remembOr  everything.     There  is  no  need  to 

him  that  his  memory  is  breaking  and  his  mind 
ig"  ("his  manners  too,"  thought  Mrs.  Jones), 
(cause  he  cannot  at  a  moment  remember  the 
le  of  an  old  mad  woman.  I  remember  her  per- 
ly  well  now,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she 
lid  not  have  the  ^at  Dawkins  to  tea,  eh? 
cky  old  lady.  I  will  show  her  how  I  appreciate 
conduct  by  going  and  having  tea  with  her  my- 

this  very  afternoon." 

Has  she  asked  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Not  she.    I  am  going  to  ask  myself." 

I  would  n't  do  t&t  if  I  were  vou,"  replied  Mrs. 
kes,  and  then  more  eagerly,  "  rray  don't  do  any- 
iff  so  —  so  —  rash  1 " 

•Rude  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  rash,"  said 
;hur ;  *'  was  that  the  real  word  ?  " 
'  O  dear,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  with 
te  as  much  emphasis  as  is  allowed  to  a  lady  in 
se  times.  "  But  I  would  n't  go  if  I  were  in  your 
ce." 

*  Why  not?" 

*  Because,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  not 
nk  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind." 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  retired  behind  the 
Iwark  of  female  reiteration  —  and  a  terribly 
ong  one  it  is  —  Arthur  laughed,  and  departed  on 


his  rather  rude  and  self-sufficient  errand.  He  re- 
membered Miss  Raylock  well  enough  now,  but  some- 
how had  got  to  think  she  was  dead.  There  are 
some  old  people  whom  we  always  hesitate  to  inquire 
after  on  our  return  to  our  native  village.  Arthur 
had  been  living  very  fast,  I  mean  intellectually  fast, 
and  Miss  Raylock  had  got  confused  in  his  mind  with 
some  one  else.  Things  did  get  confused  to  him  now 
sometimes ;  he  felt  it,  though  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge it  to  himself;  and  it  vexed  him,  and  made  him 
angry.  He  was  in  one  of  his  later  and  (may  I  say 
it  of  one  who  was  really  a  noble  person  ?)  more  ill- 
con<9tioned  moods  when  he  rang  at  Miss  Raylock's 
garden  gate. 

It  was  Miss  Raylock's  love  of  beauty  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  her  write  tales  at  all ;  it  was 
her  intense  love  of  order  which  made  her  write 
them  so  well.  Having  retired  wisely  and  nobly, 
with  her  prestige  untouched,  from  her  task  of  tell- 
ing the  beauty  of  order  to  the  world  with  her  pen, 
she  had  expressed  it  to  herself  and  the  few  friends 
who  came  to  see  her  in  her  house  and  her  garden. 
People  for  whom  even  the  Joneses  dared  not  ask  an 
invitation  to  tea  were  allowed  to  see  her  garden,  — 
a  maze  of  flowers,  from  the  time  when  the  Christ- 
mas roses  raised  their  pale  heads  from  the  frosty 
ground,  to  the  time  when  the  last  chrysanthemum 
drooped  his  bold  head  before  the 

**  IIuiigTy  wind  that  went  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  which  has  smelt  a  dead  child  oat.** 

Of  the  exquisite  order  of  her  quaint  little  cottage 
we  need  not  speak  here.  It  is  only  the  beauty  of 
her  garden  with  which  we  have  to  do.  This,  old 
maid,  whose  pride  it  was  never  to  have  had  a  lover, 
had  an  intense  love  for  certain  forms  of  beauty. 
And  even  in  her  devotion  to  her  flowers  you  found, 
when  you  came  to  know  her  well,  that  the  old  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  order  was  stronger  than  the  almost 
equally  strong  feeling  for  ostentatious  gaudy  color- 
ing. A  coreopsis  was  dearer  to  her  than  a  prize 
balsam,  — the  perfect  folding  of  the  old  moss-rose,  or 
the  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  dearer  to  her  than  the 
rich  barbarity  of  color  with  the  inferior  and  lower 
form  of  such  a  rose  as  Ophirie. 

It  was  high  summer-time  on  the  afternoon  of 
which  we  speak,  and  the  whole  of  the  garden 
flamed  and  blazed  with  rows  and  piles  of  well-or- 
dered color.  What  little  green  there  was  was  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  table ;  the  gravel,  scarcely  less 
smooth  than  the  grass,  was  guiltless  of  a  leaf  or  a 
straw :  the  whole  place  was  faint  with  a  thousand 
scents,  hot  and  quiet,  —  one  vivid  blaze  of  brilliant 
painting,  under  a  bright  summer  sun:  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  alone  in  the  sunlight,  utterly  color- 
less in  face,  stood  Arthur  Silcote,  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  a  wonderful  foil  to  all  the  bright 
color  around  him. 

There  was  beauty  of  a  rare  kind,  and  order  of  a 
rare  kind,  in  him  too,  —  of  a  rarer  and  higher  kind 
than  any  which  could  be  found  in  the  very  best 
flower  in  Miss  Raylock's  garden.  But  Miss  Ray- 
lock, after  having  said  to  her  little  maid,  **Let  him 
in,"  could  not  see  it,  and  said,  looking  through  her 
drawing-room  window,  '*  Aha  I  my  young  gentle- 
man !  and  so  you  are  there.  I  shall  begin  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Princess's  table-rapping  soon ! " 

Arthur  was  let  in  by  the  door  which  led  into  the 
garden,  and  took  his  solitary  black  figure  from 
among  the  brilliant  flowers  and  the  bright  sun  inio 
the  dark  little  drawing-room  of  Miss  Ray  lock.  Tiie 
common  or  combination  room  of  a  college  is  not  iW 
very  best  place  for  studying  the  habits  and  wa}-6  of 
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ladieSi  bat  Arthur's  no9e  was  by  this  time  sufficient- 
ly educated  to  tell  him  that  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  ladjT.  There  was  nothing  to  ^uide  him 
to  any  conclusion  but  his  nose,  for,  coming  out  of 
the  brilliant  sun,  and  more  brilliant  flowers,  nis  eyes 
were  perfectly  useless ;  his  ears  also  were  of  very 
litUe  use  to  him,  for  Miss  Kaylock  stood  up  perfect- 
ly slill  and  silent,  eying  him  with  intense  curiosity, 
like  a  cunning  little  old  bird. 

"  How  much  do  you  know,  and  what  is  the 
amount  of  your  influence,  my  little  gentleman  V  '* 
she  said  to  herself,  but  remained  silent  just  long 
enough  to  give  Arthur  time  to  st*e  that  he  had  done 
a  \*iry  impertinent  tiling.  Seeing  a  dim  gray  figure 
before  hi  in,  and  feeling  that  he  must  go  through 
with  his  adventure,  he  of  course  spoke  first. 

**  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit,  Miss  Ray- 
lock." 

"  You  got  my  invitation  to  tea,  then  ? "  said  the 
old  lady ;  *'  that  is  right." 

Arthur  felt  deeply  foolish,  but  he  could  not  lie  in 
the  very  least  degree  under  any  circumstince  what- 
soever.    He  had  therefore  to  answer,  "  No." 

*'  That  is  not  wonderful,"  said  the  inexorable  old 
lady,  "seeing  that  it  never  was  written.  And 
though  I  certainly  do  want  to  see  you,  yet  I  doubt  if 
it  would  ever  have  been  written.  I  don't  like  you, 
young  gentleman,  and  so  I  ^arn  you ;  shall  I  tell 
you  why  V  " 

"  I  <lon't  think  we  should  pin  anything  by  that, 
Miss  Ray  lock,"  said  Arthur,  laughing,  and  perfectly 
at  his  ease.  She  was  using  hi^  own  weapons,  and 
he  was  perfectly  at  home  with  them.  "  The  reason 
of  my  visit  here  is  very  simple.  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  your  tea-drinkings  were  very  exclu- 
sive businesses,  and  I  determined  at  once  that  1 
would  drink  tea  with  you  uninvited.  I  should  do 
the  same  thing  (with  diflerent  tactics)  if  1  was  de- 
fied to  appear  at  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire's 
balls." 

**  That  is  very  neat,"  said  Miss  Ra\  lock ;  **  at  least, 
very  neat  for  a  Silcote.  The  Duchess  of  Cheshire 
and  myself,  as  leaders  of  exclusion,  would,  you  im- 
ply, be  both  flattered  by  having  their  Olympus 
Si-aled  by  such  a  fjiant  as  yourself." 

"  That  is  not  quite  so  neat  as  my  pretty  speech, 
my  dear  marlam ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  in 
real  life  badinage  rapidly  deteriorates  in  point  afler 
the  first  few  retorU,  and  the  common  room  is  not  a 
bad  school  for  repartee.     Suppose  we  drop  it.    The 

3uestion  is,  have  I  earned  my  tea  by  my  impu- 
ence  ?  " 

**  You  have." 

"  Then  ring  the  bell,  if  you  can  see  where  it  is ; 
and  let  there  be  peace  between  us." 

He  had  calculated  on  her  being  amused  and 
pleased  by  his  *'  bumptiousness,"  and  he  had  reck- 
oned right.  Besides,  he  knew  the  old  lady  was 
fond  of  celebrities  (her  **  Recollections  "  prove  that), 
and  he  was  in  his  way  an  eminent  man.  She  be- 
gan to  leel  friendly  towards  him,  and  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  afraid  of  him.  She  confessed  to  herself 
that,  if  her  object  had  been  to  match  her  brains 
against  his,  she  would  have  felt  afraid.  Her  object 
only  was  to  speak  of  certain  things  and  names,  and 
see  how  they  affected  him-  They  were  very  soon 
quite  comfortable  together.  She  was  a  shrewd  and 
pleasant  talker,  in  addition  to  being  a  wonderfully 
well-posted  woman.  Lord  Balliol,  who  at  one  time 
that  ailemoon  really  had  half  forgotten  about  her, 
found  that  she  was  very  pleasant,  and  that  he  was 
enjoying  himself.    Italy  was  the  subject  she  chose  to 


stick  to,  and,  the  shrewd  Aitfaiirbt&««&,beEis 
had  never  been  there,  and  she  wanted  to  ^mm 
But  she  showed  oflT  vei^  cbanniBglT;  so  aari 
that  when  she  said,  **  Did  you  oottce  aiy  flo^ei 
he  was  rather  sorry  that  she  had  diasgvd  the 
versation. 

^  I  noticed  them,  and  they  were  very  beia 
Stay,  that  is  fa^n  de  parUr.  They  were  In  < 
dy ;  almost  barbaricallj  gaody." 

*^  You  are  right,"  she  said.  '  *^  Bat  wbai  ja 
as  old  as  I  am,  and  your  eyes  get  dim.  aai ) 
bones  get  cold,  you  will  pine,'  as  i  do,  for  cdm 
warmth,  even  though  it  he  barbaric  These  ■ 
ble  long  English  winters,  withoni  light,  wklatfi 
or,  without  warmth,  make  one  sigh  for  the  dead 
winters  of  Italy." 

And,  though  the  old  lady  spoke  of  diaMfl 
and  chilled  bon(»,  her  eyes  were  as  bright  xb&mi 
quisitive  as  a  jackdaw's,  and  her  attitnde  of  ka 
curiosity  spoke  of  anything  but  a  rheusat/i 
age.  The  room  perhaps  was  too  dark  far  A^ 
notice  this,  and  he  only  said,  ••  I  wonder  jw  si 
go  to  Italy,  Miss  Raylock.  Yon  have  spstl 
winter  there,  then  ?  "  ' 

**  One  or  two,"  she  said,  sitdng  back  in  Wid 
^^  One  very  pleasant  one.  Let  me  see.  H'ki^ 
we  have  at  Florence  that  year  ?  Let  mt  s^ 
slowly,  and  remember.  There  were  Pooo  Xt» 
tino,  and  your  father,  and  your  annt  the  IVt^ 
and  Castelnuovo;  one  ought  to  pot  ttieU'^* 
fore  the  gentleman,  thoagh,"  and  here  siie  ^mM 
him  intensely  :  **  and  their  factotum,  Kri^s^ki 
who  murdered  the  postilion,'* —  (speaki^TmaW 
here,) —  **  at  least  he  was  proved  not  tofaw  ■■ 
dered  him;  but  then,  as  wo  all  believed  he  id.i 
was  very  charming  and  romantic  to  have  a  ■■  ^ 
knew  to  be  an  Austrian,  and  whom  we  tfew;:^! 
be  a  murderer,  as  major-domo ;  but  I  a«  ?H»i 
below  stairs.  We  novelists,  you  know,  stodyi 
ranks  in  life,  from  duty.  And  then  we  had  Srv 
gadesi,  the  Greek,  —  a  charming  persoo.  het  I  §• 
a  sad  rogue.  How  he  got  his  name  together IM 
to  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol.  And  tkra  ^ 
were  the  Hathertons,  from  Boston,  —  mo^  ckmtf 
specimens  of  the  very  best  kind  of  AmencuK  ■ 
the  Lennoxes,  from  New  Orleans,  —  eqnalh-  ete» 
ing ;  and  last,  not  least,  my  dear  old  ^end.  M 
Frangipanni,  the  patriot.  You  know  hb.  ^ 
course  r  " 

Arthur  did  not  She  saw  that  he  knew  i^i^ 
of  any  of  these  people  except  his  fiither  sad  s^ 
She  went  on.  There  was  another  name  she  kfp&i 
reserve,  and  she  watched  for  the  efieet  of  i:  <* 
fully. 

"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  winter,  I  assure  too.  I 
suppose  it  is  wrong  for  English  artists^  aatbinp 
ets,  and  so  on,  to  leave  these  muddy  skies  forckrf 
ones :  but  they  do.  Heine  twits  us  with  it  Ol 
best  poetess  is  there  now,  saying  aU  kinds  of  M 
about  the  future  of  Italy  to  English  ears,  wha* 
might  be  as  well  employed  in  singing  the  «T«f 
of  the  agricultural  laoorers  at  horn  •.  Hoirfis^ 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  my  time.  I  bii* 
charming  old  villa, — not  at  all  like  Dick^ 
*  Pink  Jail,' —  and  used  to  receive  these  peas 
They  are  uncomfortable,  diou^,  tliose  Itahao  c^ 
try  houses,  in  winter.  There  is  no  preparatioi" 
cold.  A  place  like  Ufton  is  worth  all  of  then  ^ 
gether  in  winter.     Do  you  know  Ufton  ?  * 

"  I  know  it  well.  I  should  think  that  Ssdp 
Reade  must  have  punted  *  Si>rites'  Hall '  or  ^ 
"  Haunted  House  '  from  it." 
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I  Hbould  think,"  said  Miss  Raylock.  "  You 
w  XJfton»  do  you  ?  And  how,  for  instance  ?  '* 
m  much  interested  in  St.  Mary's  College  in 
hire,  and  that  is  the  nearest  great  house  to 
enow  it  well,  —  a  place  of  bats  and  owls ;  the 
perfect  specimen  of  what  they  call  a  Tudor 
y-house  1  have  ever  seen." 
>w  far  is  it  from  the  college  ?  " 
yont  six  milets." 

>  you  know  that  the  upholsterers  are  in  it, 
at  they  are  doing  it  up,  —  that  the  ,owner  is 
5  back  ?  " 

o.  I  have  heard  nothing,  and  care  to  know 
ig  about  it.  I  suppose  I  shall  lose  the  run  of 
ounds  now/' 

ou  at  all  events  know  the  name  of  the  propri- 
^ho  is  coming  back  from  Italy  to  live  there  ?  *' 
can't  say  I  can  remember  it." 
ir  Godfrey  Mallory." 

i  looked  more  keenly  than  ever  at  him  now. 
Dly  answered,  without  any  change  of  feature, 
1 !  descendant  of  the  man  who  wrote  *  Morte 
bhur,'  I  suppose.    Is  he  an  old  soose?    I'll 
him  believe  about  the  *  Morte  D' Arthur,'  and 
se  run  of  the  place  again." 
Chen  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  " 
Jever  in  my  life,"  said  Arthur. 
ile  knows  nothing,"  thought  Miss  Raylock ;  and 
legan  to  get  impatient.    "  Have  you  any  influ- 
over  your  aunt,  the  Princess?  "  she  said. 
K  little.     But  what  degree  of  influence  ?  " 
Dan  you  prevent  her  doing  a  silly  thing  ?  " 
No.     Can  you  ?  " 

[  don't  want  repartee ;  I  want  sense.  Can  you 
ent  her  going  to  Uflon,  or  going  to  Italy,  or 
g  to  Vienna  r  Can  you  prevent  your  father 
i  maundering  and  daundering  down  in  his  idle- 
to  that  foolish  college?  There,  you  are  no 
whatever ;  but  can  you  take  a  message  ?  Give 
Betts  my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  tell 
that  I  expect  him  here  to  tea  at  five  o'clock  to- 
row.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  bis  acquaintance, 
low ;  but  there,  I  am  a  lone  unprotected  woman, 
.  this  interview  has  been  scandalously  long.  If 
dear  neighbors  say  anything  unpleasant  about 
•emember,  on  your  honor,  that  it  was  of  your 
king.  Go  along  with  you,  Master  Oxford,  and 
I't  tread  on  my  flower-beds.  Send  me  Betts,  will 
I?   Send  me  Betts." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  WHICH   DOB.i  DISCOVBBS  A  BSCRBT. 

The  beds  at  Silcotes  were  more  comfortable  than 
a  beds  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  besides  there  was  no 
a^ht  o'clock  chapel  there,  and  indeed  no  apolo^ 

substitute  for  anything  of  the  sort.  Arthur,  in 
8  earlier  and  more  vigorous  development,  had 
Ttainly  tried  prayers,  but  habit  had  been  against 
m,  and  had  beaten  even  him.  Nay,  the  great 
iDglish  institution  of  breakfast  was  in  that  estab- 
ftlmient  a  mere  form,  so  diluted  that,  when  the 
ouse  was  full  of  such  people  as  still  cared  to  go 
lere  for  the  shooting,  it  was  merely  changed,  by  a 
ttlo  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  butler,  into 
inch.  No  times  were  kept  in  that  house  before 
even  o'clock,  and  then  woe  be  to  the  man  who  was 
ftte  down  to  dinner,  and  cared  for  soup. 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  which  an  English 


schoolboy  looks  forward  to,  when  he  comes  to  yOii 
for  the  holidays,  is  a  regular  good  lie  in  bed  of  a 
morning,  —  a  "swink"!  think  they  call  it;  at  all 
events  they  used  to  call  it  so.  Ask  the  next  young 
gentleman  you  have  over  to  spend  his  vacation  with 
you  at  what  hour  he  would  wish  to  be  called.  If  I 
am  wrong  he  will  no  doubt  correct  me.  And  again 
your  sailor  fresh  from  a  voyage,  or  your  traveller 
pressed  for  time,  will  inform  the  schoolboy  as  to 
the  great  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like  bed  of  a 
morning.  Charles  Lamb  again,  a  man  fi'om  whom 
I  am  informed  there  is  no  appeal  just  now,  goes 
with  them,  or  I  should  say  went  with  them,  and  lay 
abed  till  he  chose  to  get  up. 

It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  for  James  to  lie 
long  and  sleep  heaviljr  the  morning  after  the  storm, 
and  when  he  awoke  it  was  with  a  start,  and  with 
his  old  keen  swiil  look  around  him,  for  he  felt  in 
his  sleep  that  some  one  was  looking  at  him,  and  lo ! 
the  Squire  himself  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  large  clumsy  key. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  Squire,  "you  can't  have 
much  on  your  conscience  if  you  sleep  like  that 
I  have  been  staring  at  you  ever  so  long.  I  am 
going  out  all  day,  and  so  I  have  brought  you  the  key." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  James,  not  quite  clear  as 
to  what  key  it  was. 

"  Yes,"  said  SUcote.  "  I  have  kept  it  locked  up 
ever  since  she  went.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  your 
mother.  A  downright  plain-spoken  woman,  but  a 
lady,  a  perfect  lady.  JDo  you  see  much  of  her 
now?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  her,  sir,  since  the  day  she  left 
me  at  school." 

"  So  she  has  stuck  to  her  resolution,"  thought  the 
Squire ;  "  a  most  remarkable  woman  I  She  has 
taken  what  I  said  somewhat  too  literally.  Do  you 
ever  hear  from  her  ?  " 

"  Once  every  year,  just  merely  telling  me  to  be 
steady,  and  saying  we  shall  meet  some  day." 

"  And  where  is  she,  and  what  is  she  doing  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Indeed !  was  there  no  postmark  on  tbe  letter  ?  " 

"  Only  London,  sir.  I  suppose  vou  don't  happen 
to  know  where  they  are  ?  I  should  like  to  see  mj 
father  again." 

"  Very  creditable.  But  I  have  no  idea.  A  few 
days  afler  you  went  to  school  they  came  to  the 
steward  with  theb  key,  carrying  heavy  bundles. 
And  they  walked  off  eastward,  and  were  lost  in  a 
mist,  and  firom  that  time  to  this  not  a  word  has  been 
heard  of  them.  Do  you  think  you  would  remember 
her?" 

"  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it,  sir.  And  I  fear  Ahe 
would  not  know  me." 

Silcote  laughed.  "Not  much  fear  of  that,''  he 
said.  "  But  I  will  go.  I  have  one  of  my  riding  fits 
on,  and  sha'n't  be  at  home  before  dinner.  By  the 
bj,  if  you  were  to  bring  your  mind  to  bear  on  get- 
ting up  it  might  be  as  well,  for  it  is  past  eleven," 
and,  laying  the  key  on  the  bed,  he  went  away. 

James  came  thoughtfully  down  stairs,  and  found 
that  the  breakfast-room  was  empty,  and  that  the 
others  had  all  breakfasted  and  dispersed ;  there  was. 
only  one  plate  laid,  and  on  it  a  letter  addressed  to. 
him. 

It  was  in  an  eas]^  running  business  hand,  with, 
boldly  emphatic  initial  letters  and  taib..  It  was  as. 
follows,  — 

"  HoNOEKD  Six  :  Thinking  that  it  would  saTO 
time  if  you  would  kindly  put  me  in  posseBBion  ofi 
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the  addren  of  your  mother,  Mrs.  Sngden,  I  rentare 
to  ask  you  for  it.  I  go  to  London  by  the  next 
train  :  and  so  perhaps  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to 
telegraph  it  to  my  employers,  Messrs.  Barrett  and 
Uall,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  I  see  now  that  I  was 
wrong  not  to  have  asked  yon  for  it  last  night,  when 
we  stood  face  to  face ;  but  I  was  a  little  put  out  by 
finding  she  had  lefl  Beech  wood.  Apologizing  for 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  through  my  neglect, 
**  1  remain, 

^*  Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 
**  Georob  Thompson." 

His  old  friend,  the  young  servant,  evidently  de- 
tailed for  the  service  by  collusion  with  the  butler, 
brought  in  breakfast  alone.  This  breakfast  was  a 
most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  piece  of  business. 
Silcote  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  youth,  and  proba- 
bly gave  some  hint  about  his  being  royally  enter- 
tamed  :  at  all  events,  he  was  so  entertained,  and 
with  no  one  but  his  old  friend  to  wait  on  him.  His 
first  act,  I  am  happy  to  say,  on  seeing  the  coast 
perfectly  clear,  was  to  shake  hands  with  his  old 
friend,  and  look  at  him  admiringly.  Tney  then 
lapsed  into  conversation. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter,  Joe  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Red  Lion  at  Newby,  the 
first  thing  this  morning." 

**  It  is  to  ask  about  my  mother's  address,**  said 
James. 

'*  You  had  best  send  it  to  them  at  once.  He  is  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  seems  to  have  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  afler  Miss  Lee.  But,  when  he  found  he 
was  close  to  Beechwood,  he  drove  down  to  the  Bull, 
late  as  it  was,  and  knocked  them  up,  asking  where 
Mrs.  Sugden  lived.  And  they  told  him  they  did  n't 
know,  and  that  nobody  knew ;  for  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  gone  away  this  five  year.  And 
then  he  cussed  owdacious,  he  did.  And  he  had 
six[)enn'orth  of  rum  hot,  and  he  give  the  driver 
half  a  pint  of  beer,  and  he  got  in  and  he  drove  off, 
cussing  like  one  o'clock.  Your  mother  has  come 
into  some  property,  in  my  opinion ;  and  you  had 
best  let  them  lawyers  know  where  she  is,  or  they  *11 
put  the  whole  of  it  into  Chancery,  to  make  business ; 
find  then  a  fine  lot  your  mother  will  ever  see  of  it. 
Eat  some  more  of  that  omelette  ;  and  don't  let  out 
that  we  was  familiar  together.  Hogworth  "  (the 
butler)  *'  warned  me  that  he  'd  like  to  catch  me  at 
it ;  and  he  is  a  tartar.  But  I  have  been  doing  on 
it  all  the  same,  you  see.  So  long  as  you  don't 
mind,  I  '11  chance  all  about  he." 

»*  /  mind,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  James,  quickly ;  "  do 
you  take  me  for  a  snob  ?  " 

"  Never  a  bit,"  said  the  other.  "  Only  I  must 
say,  in  self-defence,  that  you  do  look  the  gentleman 
all  over.  And  so  I  was  a  bit  scared.  There !  Now, 
how  is  your  mother  ?  Your  mother  was  a  kind  and 
good  woman  to  me." 

" I  don't  know"  replied  James.  " I  have  never 
set  eyes  on  her  since  the  day  I  went  to  school." 

"  Never  seen  your  mother  1  Well,  I  suppose  we 
all  get  over  that  sort  of  thing  in  time.  But  I  al- 
ways was  a  young  mammy-bleater,  and  I  thought 
you  were  in  the  same  boat.  Why,  I  never  see  a 
boy  that  hankered  after  his  mother  more  than  what 
you  did.  Not  that  you  ever  wanted  pluck  any  more 
than  me.  Do  you  remember  your  turn  up  with 
Bates  of  the  Blue  Lion,  the  time  his  gan^  came 
after  tlio  Squire's  pheasants,  and  found  Cantain  Tom 
at  home,  and  your  father  awake  ?  " 


"  I  remeinYier,"  said  James. 

**  Pluck  don't  go  bja  ciapscara^Ja'kiaB 
I  've  had  two  or  three  Tfm^-^Bd^satla :  om 
three  months  ago,  over  tiai  questiiiB.  Bet  1  ili 
you  was  —  so  to  pot  it — in  that  line  yoaicS 
heard  about  Sam  Bates,  of  comse?* 

"No." 

"  Lor,  yon  gentlemen  hear  notk'i^.    Eek 
ried  Mrs.' Vidley,  <^  the  Bear,  and  be  ha  d 
fishing-nets,  all  except  the  k»g  fiev:  asiJjf 
sold  his  dog3v  all  eJtcept  ^p,  tie  wtite  ter- 
the  black  ear,  that  is  up  9iillj  in  ^te  of  b^ 
for  the  champioiiship,  and  that  onstin'at: 
Bobby ;  and  he  haa  sold  all  hk  ierre:s, 
two  white  was ;  and  he  has  sold  all  his  faai 
his  new  French  breech-loader ;  and  all  )espm 
except  his  bi^  partridge-net,  fvr  whnrh  tfef  d 
customer,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  rabbit-oefii  b 
accommodation  of  costomera  and  neigikB,  a 
is  a  refi>rmed  character  altc^tker.    He  Ul 
ont  a  spirit-license,  and  gone  into  the  t^-a 
and  is  churchwarden,  and  heads  the  opp^ 
the  rector  in  the  matter  of  chanting  the  Cfi^ 
in  consequence  of  the  rector  refining  to  p^  i 
teenpence  a  ton  for  the  coaJs  for  the  da^^ 
and  above  the  usual  price.     He  kvptoCw 
of  games,  I  tell  you.     We  must  have  Mr.  s 
down  on  him  soon.     But  about  your  BOtkrf  I 
had  better  send  them  that  address." 

How  little  had  he  thought  of  her?  Tk:« 
our  business.  Leas,  actuidiy',  than  the  S^  ' 
cannot  give  names  to  every  phase  cihasaa^ 
Can  any  one  ?  One  can  onlj  speak  d  vfas 
knows,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  adraaee  ^ 
man  knowledge  if  every  one  were  »  hoaese^ 
If  one  speaks  of  a  sentimental  fact  k«^ 
mensely  important,  one  will  be  aceoseii  dssss 
talism.  One  must  ^rin  and  bear  it  Thten  cp) 
this  lad  James,  all  m  one  moment,  a  gua^c^*ii» 
tenderness  for  his  mother.  (I  use  the  voris^ 
iest  to  me.  They  are  unclaasical,  but  tkj  vt 
fully  true :  ask  the  first  American  yoa  B»6t ' 
remembrance  of  his  mother  came  on  him  ^ 
and  seemed  to  flood  his  soul ;  but  the  floo^  ^ 
poured  out  of  his  eyes.  He  was  not  of  tbe  e? 
sort  He  walked  out  on  the  terrace  pexiedj^ 
eyed.  But  there  was  a  pang,  a  spasm,  aX^^ 
which  told  him  that  he  had  most  baselr  kc^ 
the  pleasantest  companion,  the  wisst  tM 
most  loving  overlooker  of  defects,  the  moet  ga 
kindly,  and  honest  critic,  that  ever  man  bad- 
had  forgotten  his  mother :  and  here  was  DiA 
vancing  from  among  the  flower-beds, — goodbd 
Dora, — perfectly  ready  to  take  hor  plsce. 

This  boy  and  girl  were  very  fond  of  one  S8*l 
Boys  and  girls  do  get  very  fond  of  one  anotberei 
at  that  early  age ;  but  we  have  not  much  to  do* 
that;  we  have  more  to  do  with  older  Ml  So0 
we  must  say,  however,  that  Dora  was  detenmi^ 
spend  a  long  day  in  his  company,  and  found  lis 
this  low  and  most  properly  penitential  frame  o(i^ 
about  his  mother.  She  had  expected  to  fisd^ 
a  holiday  mood,  charmed  and  full  of  wondaf^ 
glories  of  Silcotes,  ready  to  pve  up  the  dsjif* 
and  wander  away,  sketching  and  romanciof.^ 
the  highest  point  of  the  forest  to  the  s«s^ 
island  on  the  river.  He  was  prepared  to  do  doo< 
of  the  kind,  but  told  her  everything,  and  thea« 
posed  to  her  to  go  with  him  and  look  at  the  oU  f 
tage.  She  encouraged  him  in  his  mood,  pointed  i 
to  him  how  heartlessly  he  had  behaved,  and  c* 
sented  to  tmdertake  the  pilgrimage  to  the  old  e 
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^  which  he  held  the  key  in  his  hand.  Did  she 
\iiit  this  bright-eyed  yoang  artist  lad  was  one 
'  niofit  charming  companions  in  the  world  ? 
le  know  that  he  had  a  shrewd  tongue  in  his 
Lnd  that  she  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  it  ?  Did 
oice  at  getting  an  adyantage  over  him,  and 
(quieted  his  tongue  for  one  day  at  least; 
;  him  in  his  best  and  most  sentimental  mood  ? 
is  is  quite  possible,  because  she  was  a  very 
young  lady  indeed.    She  immediately  agreed 

0  the  old  cottage  with  him. 

ery  sharp,  shrewd,  and  keen  young  lady  in- 
i^ith  a  naturally  quick  intellect,  with  great 
al  courage  and  determination,  all  of  which 
es  had  been  considerably  sharpened  by  the 
o-mouth  life  she  had  led  in  her  father's  house 
kcaster  Square,  —  pure,  noble,  good  in  every 
yet  not  without  knowledge  of  evil.  A  girl 
it  up  by  a  Miss  Lee,  among  housemaids,  is  not 
it  a  knowledge  of  evil,  although  they  may 
^il  more  deeply  than  if  they  were  ignorant  of  it. 
you  ever  see  a  desertea  cottage?  Samuel 
\  has  given  us  more  than  one  deserted  man- 
ind  pathetic  and  beautiful  they  are  indeed. 
)  me  (possibly  because  I  have  been  connected 
he  artisan  and  laboring  class  so  intimately  all 
e)  a  deserted  cottage  is  more  romantic  than  a 
«d  mansion.  The  desolation  of  the  Tilney 
»tate  is  one  thing,  the  ruin  of  a  small  cottage 
ther.  The  revenues  of  the  Tilney  estate  still 
lid  in  by  the  farmers,  and  there  are  heirs,  and 
roper ty  will  recover,  and  a  new  hoose  will  be 
There  is  hope  there.  But  in  a  deserted  cotr 
the  element  of  hope  is  wanting.  A  new  six- 
id  brick  one  may  be  built,  and  it  will  be  better 

1  parties,  but  the  old  folks  are  gone  —  to  the 
louse.  One  seldom  sees  such  a  thing  within  a 
-ed  miles  of  Jjondon,  but  one  does  sometimes, 
ain,  when  you  see  a  deserted  cottage  you  see 
rou  have  come  to  the  very  lowest  verge  of  ruin, 
lare  is  very  near  the  hearthstone. 

le  seldom  sees  such  a  thing  on  the  most  neglect- 
bate,  but  these  two  young  people  saw  one  that 
and  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  well-kept 
fns  of  Silcotes.  The  garden  was  a  jungle.  The 
had  grown  till  they  could  flower  no  longer ;  the 
had  spread  out  from  their  roots  till  they  were 
jre  mass  of  yellow  flowerless  vegetation ;  the 
t<ler  was  represented  by  a  few  sticks ;  while  the 
[irub  had  tangled  itself  over  the  porch  until  it 
broken  the  frail  wood,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
r  your  head  as  you  put  the  key  in  the  door. 
X  is  awfully  lonely  here,"  said  James.  ♦*  I  knew 
Y  plant  and  flower ;  they  were  like  living  thin^ 
e.  And  now  they  are  all  stretching  out  their 
I  at  us  and  speaking.  Do  you  hear  them  V  " 
No.  What  do  they  say  V  " 
^^cgleet!    Neglect!" 

Ciuite  right  if  they  do,"  said  Dora.  "  You  are 
Ing  foolish,  getting  too  artistic.  Open  the  door, 
let  me  in." 

[  am  afraid,"  said  James. 
Well,  1  am  with  you,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
id.    ^Vhat  are  you  afraid  of?" 
Suppose,  when  you  opened  that  door  and  went 
that  deserted  house,  you  were  to  see  my  mother 
ding  waidng  for  us  beside  the  cold  hearth? 
at  effect  would  that  have  on  you,  Dora  ?  " 
Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be  frightened  out  of 
wits.     But  I'll  chance  it;   all  the  more  be- 
se  I  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  at  all 
ly  to  take  place." 
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"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  do.  It  is  very  lamentable 
and  humiliating ;  but,  if  my  Aunt  Mary  had  been 
your  aunt,  you  would  do  the  same." 

"  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  my  mother's  ghost  the 
moment  we  enter  that  door,"  said  James. 

"  But  she  is  n't  dead,"  said  Dora. 

"  That  don't  matter,"  said  James. 

"  Don't  it  ?  "  said  Dora.  "  Well,  there  is  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let 
me  go  in  first.  You  are  actually  frightening  me 
now,  with  your  nonsense.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let 
us  go  in.    I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

She  took  the  key  from  him,  and  with  a  little  diffi- 
culty opened  the  door,  and  they  passed  in  together. 
There  was  no  ghost  to  be  seen.  A  certain  kind  of 
spider,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  identify, 
had  spun  great  webs  in  every  available  part  of  the 
little  kitchen,  —  a  sort  of  spider  who,  it  strikes  one, 
is  contented  with  very  small  gains,  say  three  per 
cent ;  contented  with  one  or  two  wandering  ffies  in 
a  twelvemonth  ;  quite  distinct  firom  your  speculative 
devil-may-care  autumnal  spider,  who  spreads  his  net 
in  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  goes  in  for  fifty  per 
cent  of  late  bluebottles,  —  a  short  life,  and  a  merry 
one.  Likewise  there  was  a  toad,  who  cast  his  beau- 
tiful eyes  up  to  these  two  beautiful  young  creatures, 
as  if  asking  what  they,  in  all  the  power  of  their 
youth  and  their  beauty,  meant  to  do  with  him,  the 
careful  old  keeper  of  this  neglected  house. 

Dust,  —  dull  gray  dust,  everywhere ;  on  the  floor, 
on  the  solitary  dresser,  the  last  of  the  fixtures,  on  the 
jambs  of  the  windows,  everywhere.  A  dull  gray 
color  of  dust,  like  discolored  London  snow,  settled 
down  over  everything ;  a  gray  dust  which  had  toned 
down  everything  like  wood  color  everywhere,  except 
in  one  place.  Among  the  gray  ashes  of  the  lon^ 
cold  hearth  lay  irregular  pieces  of  paper,  some  on^ 
torn,  some  half  burnt.  And  Dora  saw  them ;  and 
she  spread  herself  before  the  firei)lace  to  the  full  ex- 
panse of  her  crinoline,  and  she  said,  — 

**  James,  my  dear,  where  is  the  little  room  in 
which  you  were  sleeping  when  you  were  roused  by 
the  poachers  ?  You  remember.  Our  first  intro- 
duction, you  know.  I  should  very,  very  much  like 
to  see  it." 

^  Up  aloft  here,  and  then  turn  to  the  right,"  said 
James.  **  Come  up,  and  let  me  show  you  the  old 
place." 

^^  I  am  a  little  tired,"  said  Dora,  "  and  should  like 
to  sit  still.  Go  up  yourself:  I  think,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  up 
alone.  You  may  come  down  and  fetch  me  up  when 
you  choose." 

He  had  hardly  got  on  the  first  stair  when  she  be- 
gan to  turn  over  the  half  torn,  half  burnt  letters 
which  lay  amidst  the  ashes.  She  was  shrewd  and 
keen,  and  had  heard  the  servants  talk  and  joke, 
both  at  Silcotes  and  at  Lancaster  Square.  The 
first  glance  at  these  letters  showed  her  that  there  was 
a  mystery  here  for  which  she  was  utterljr  unprepared. 
The  letters  were  all  in  one  handwriting,  —  and  it 
was  not  the  writing  she  expected  to  find  by  any 
means,  —  they  were  in  the  large  bold  hand  of  her 
uncle  Thomas  ;  and  were  many  of  them  signed  by 
his  name. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

AND    KXXP8    IT    TO    HXB8BLF. 

"  And,"  thought  out  poor  Dora,  while  James  vai 
lumbering  about  overhead,  **  if  he  ever  finds  out 
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this  truth,  he  is  a  raioed  man  for  life.  1*11  bam 
them  all." 

One  must  do  her  the  credit  to  sa/  that  she  was  a 
wondcri'uUy  shrewd  and  determined  eirl.  There 
was  no  chance  of  getting  fire  within  naif  a  mile. 
Janit^  was  in  a  rery  sentimental  mood  about  his 
mother ;  and  she  knew  that  the  moment  he  noticed 
these  old  letters  he  would  wish  to  read  them.  Yet 
•he,  without  tire,  was  entirely  determined  that  they 
should  be  burnt  without  being  read. 

lie  came  slowly  down  afler  a  little  while,  and  she 
began  at  him. 

**  How  dreadfully  close  the  room  smelb ;  like  a 
Tault" 

*^  But  there  are  no  dead  men  here,**  said  James. 
"  Your  nose  is  too  aristocratic,  Dora.  We  are  well 
enough  used  to  this  close  smell." 

'*  And  to  low  ftwer,"  replied  Dora.  "  Fudges 
don't  begin  the  dramatic  repartee  style  of  conversa- 
tion just  now.  It  is  very  pleasant,  I  don't  doubt, 
when  you  always  g«t  the  best  of  it ;  which  you,  by 
the  way,  never  do.  As  a  vehicle  for  conveying  hu- 
man thoughts  from  one  .soul  to  another,  I  should  say 
that  the  epigrammatic  iorm  of  dialogue  was  weaker, 
shallower,  and  sillier  than  any  other.  If  any  true 
souls  ever  got  en  rapport  through  dramatic  dialogue, 
they  must  have  been  the  souls  of  two  most  incalcu- 
l.-tbiy  shallow  geese.  I  say  that  the  place  smells  like 
a  vault.  And  so  it  does.  You  say  that  there  are  no 
dead  men  here,  but  there  are  dead  folks'  memories. 
Dead  folks  had  much  better  be  burnt.  When  I  die 
I  shall  go  in  for  incremation." 

"  You  had  better  go  in  for  it  before,  or  you  will 
find  it  too  late.  Who  is  talking  nonsense  now  ?  " 
asked  James. 

**  I  am ;  but  that  is  no  business  of  yours.  The 
place  smells  of  dead  folks'  bones,  and  I  hate  the 
smell.  I  wish  you  would  light  your  pipe,  James. 
Don't  say  you  have  not  got  one,  because  I  know 
better." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  like  smoking  ?  " 

**  I  like  it  here.  Light  your  pipe,  and  let  us  have 
A  comfortable  talk.  And  it  is  cold.  Cannot  we 
light  a  fire  ?  " 

James,  like  most  schoolboys  in  these  days,  was 
provided  with  a  pipe,  tobjicco,  and  matches.  He 
very  soon  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  smoking.  When 
he  had  smoked  for  a  minute  or  two  he  said,  — 

"  I  always  thought  that  you  spoke  the  truth." 

"  So  I  do,"  said  Dora,  looking  sadly  guilty. 

"  As  in  the  present  instance,"  said  James. 
"  Well,  I  have  lit  my  pipe,  which  was  the  first  thing 
you  asked  me  to  do ;  and,  as  for  the  second,  I  wiU 
do  it  for  you  directly.  You  want  a  little  fire  to 
warm  you.  I  will  make  it  with  those  half  torn, 
half  burnt  letters  of  my  mother's  which  are  lying 
among  the  ashes,  and  about  which  you  have  been 
trying  to  deceive  me." 

There  was  not  much  which  was  romantic  about 
Dora.  **  The  only  fat  Silcote  since  the  Fall,"  Miss 
liaylock  called  her  once.  But,  **  the  only  fat  Sil- 
cote since  the  Fall "  did  become,  on  this  occasion, 
somewhat  romantic  and  powerful.  This  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  fat,  good-natured  girl,  standing  before  a 
fireplace,  and  scolding  a  schoolboy ;  but  hear  what 
she  said,  with  her  finger  pointed  at  him,  as  he 
lounged  against  the  table  smoking,  and  then  judge. 

**  You  are  right  about  my  having  tried  to  deceive 
you,  and  my  having  failedi.  You  are  right  about 
those  letters  referring  to  your  mother,  but  you  shall 
never  see  them,  and  for  two  reasons:  —  first,  be- 
cause I  will  prevent  you  by  sheer  force ;  and,  sec- 


ondly, because  yon  dare  at  kok  it  iha.  li 
dare  you  read  joar  mothers  kttea?* 

The  pipe  was  pat  oat  now;  bat  k  ^Rt  \\ 
of  matches  on  the  damp  brick  fl.>ar  £  IWii 
and  went  out. 

He  waited  for  her  outside  m  thebee^vmli 
they  walked  to«^ther,  down  hili,  towwds  ta  a 
side  by  aide,  silent  for  a  time.  Qe^ckeisfii 
she  was  reaolate  in  silence.  I 

"  What  was  in  those  lettras?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  Dora. 

"  Did  not  you  read  them  then  ?  "  I 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  o«lw  H 
letters.     I  may  be  deceitfid,  but  I  new  (fe  M 

"  Then   why   did    yon    keep  me  feoa  d 
themV" 

"  Because  on  every  ground  it  was  iifis^M 

rmr  business  than  any  one  else's.  And,  mJ  ^, 
have  been  accused  of  deceit  to-day,  asil'^ 
like  it  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  yw  ^i 
you  shall  have  the  truth  in  futnrc,  1  Fp^l 
but  I  knew  the  bandwHting,  and  I  wai  «id«^ 
that  you  should  not  see  it.  How  madi  da  ra  J 
that?  We  were  brought  into  the  worii J»M 
disagree,  and  I  think  only  to  love  ooe  aasarj 
better  for  our  disagreements-  We  *»«  A 
brought  up  in  hard  schools,  James,  ""^J 
make  the  best  of  one  another.  ^^■'  ^7^ 
They  got  a  boat,  these  two,  and  "J™^ 
miles  and  miles  down  the  pleasant  «*fis  a 
among  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  n«r-  • 
Dora,  who  had  thus  early  made  it  J**^^ 
scheme  of  her  life  to  know  «T®7*^  ^  * 
everything,  must,  amon^  other  things,  k«|^^ 
And  James  had  to  teach  her,  and  ^^^'^"^ 
the  whole,  was  very  pleasant.  Wbea  *^ 
out  of  the  boat  to  see  how  her  scnSs  ««  2^ 
on,  he  would  say,  "  Eyes  in  the  boat  M«;  *^f 
"  When  she,  in  her  pains-takii^  ^««j"^ 
'       ■    niakel«^;rjj 


me. 

lower  lip,  he  said,  "Don't 


mouth  straight,  you  know,  and  Joot  »i"«  '  ^ 
pouted  out  her  raoufh  prettily  ^*^j  J?3 
at  him.     And  when  he  said,  "  Now  mind  wf  ,j 


mouth  straight,  you  know,  and  look  sti"« 
*  •  ettilyenot^^ 

icl,''Nowim^^.  ^ 
feathering ;  when  you  are  at  your  fartnea  ^^, 
ward,  turn  your  wrists  just  a  quarter  (u^  orck 
she  said,  —  .       2^ 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Verbal  isfn^ 
are  quite  sufficient.  You  are  not  my  oncie  ^ 
any  more  than  I  am  Miss  Lee.  And  PVj^ 
teaching  me  to  play  chants  on  the  »cr»»^ 
piano."  ,.     .,1^ 

And  James  said,  "Oho!"  and  rehnqi^«» 
practical  part  of  his  task. 

And  Dora  said,  "  Oho ! "  also.  v-.*fcs# 

And  James  said,  |*  And  so  he  teacha  vs^^ 
on  the  schoolroom  piano,  does  he  ?  " 

"  No,  he  don't,"  said  Dora.  .  ^ 

"I  thought  you  said  he  'does.*    Th*^*^* 
places  down  for  grammar,  by  jingo.** 

*♦  I  did  not,"  said  Dora. 

"Why!  —  "  .^ 

"  Why?"  snatched  up  Dora,  "bccsa««r  J^ 
let  him.    He  did  a  year  or  less  ago.    Buts» 
have  it  now.     Can  you  keep  a  secret?"        ^ 

"No;  but  you  had  better  tell  it  to  mCi*'' 
know  you  cannot  keep  it  to  yourself.**  ' 

"Well,"  said  Dora,  complacently,  "I'?^ 
can't    If  I  could  I  should  certainly  0^^% 
'vited  you  to  share  it    But  /  believe  that  ^ 
has  turned  Roman  Catholic"  . ,  i« 

"I  say,  Dora," said  James,  aghast;  "thak^ 
an  awful  thing  you  are  saying.    You  h»T*  ^^ 
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I  Buch  an  awfal  accusation  against  anybodjr 

clear  prcof,  you  know." 
>i\'t  bring  any  accusations.  I  only  say  what 
,•*  said  Dora,  attending  carefully  to  her  scull- 
d  hitting  herself  severely  in  the  ribs  every 
nae  she  brought  her  sculls  out  of  water.  "  I 
at  /  think  :  I  always  did ;  and,  as  far  as  any 
ily  idle  purposeless  mortal  like  you  or  me  can 
.,  I  always  mean  to.    /  believe  that  she  has 

Horn  an  Catholic." 
hy?" 

ell,  *  why  *  is  a  short  sentence.  I  believe  it  is 
lary  in  society  to  address  a  lady  in  something 
than  a  monosyllable.  My  answer  is  that  we 
:iange  the  conversation.  It  appears  that  the 
lawyer's  clerk  is  looking  up  her  and  your 
r  at  the  same  time.  I  wonder  what  those  two 
fcve  been  doint^.** 
ow,  Beatrix ! " 

ow,  Benedict.     Come,  let  us  leave  sharpening 
illy  little  wits  on  one  another.    How  arc  the 
>uildings  at  St.  Mary's  getting  on  ?  " 
Leep  your  eyes  in  the  boat.    I  am  lord  and 
»r  here.     They  are  going  on  very  well." 
lyeyes?" 

4o,  the  buildings.    I  thought  you  were  going 

ave  sharpening  your  silly  little  wits  on  me. 

!   my  lady.     The  buildings  are  going  on  very 

1  believe.     They  have  made  a  confounded 

about  the  place  with  their  bricks  and  mortar, 
have  dug  some  holes.    But  Chaos  before  Cos- 

you  know." 

Gracious  ! "  said  Dora ;  "  what  long  words  we 
2cetting  to  use ! " 

Not    at    all,"  said    James;    ''they  are   short 
d  your  rowing." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  FINAL  DEVEIX>PME27T  OK  ST.  MARY* 8. 

Look  at  your  cowcumbers  and  marrows  again, 
instance,"  said  Mr.  Betts  to  the  Sfjuire  on  one 
asion :  "  you  put  a  thing  like  a  little  piece  of 
il  chip  into  the  ground,  and  in  two  months  your 
id  gardener  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  that  ^our 
xrow-vine  has  got  over  the  wall  into  the  nei^h- 
r*s  garden,  and  that  the  neighbor  objects,  being 
ious,  on  the  score  of  temptation.  I  was  thinking 
my  own  little  crib  in  Islington,  then,  but  the 
itli  remains  the  same.  Squire.  An  idea  is  like  a 
getable  marrow.  It  grows  and  develops  so  un- 
mmon  quick,  that  before  you  can  look  round,  like 
e  —  a  railway  scheme,  for  instance,  that  before 
m  have  eat  half  a  dozen  marrows,  you  find  ^our 
rious  neighbor  —  worshipping  in  a  different  circle 
cm  what  conviction,  and  a  daughter  which  took 
)  religion  late,  but  with  all  her  father's  determina- 
on,  have  brought  you  to  —  going  about  with  you 
aite  savage,  on  the  score  of  temptation.  I  il- 
istrate  this  to  you  as  a  metaphor,  Scjuire.  I  took 
tp  with  this  idea  of  St.  Mar/s  Hospital  quite  cas- 
lal.  But  it  has  grown  on  my  hands  until  it  has 
overgrown  the  neighbor's  walls.  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss 
s  grumbling  again." 

"'  Confound  the  ass  I "  said  Silcote. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Betts.  "  Although  by  your  in- 
fluence 1  have  just  been  carried  in  tnumphantly  to 
the  office  of  treasurer,  and  am  provided  for  hand- 
somely for  life ;  and  although  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  giving  you  my  most  sincere  thanks,  -  •  but 


there 's  a  pair  of  us,  ain't  there  ?  you  like  the  receiv- 
ing of  thanks  as  little  as  I  like  giving  'em,  —  although 
Sir  Hugh  may  be  an  ass,  and,  in  regard  to  barts. 
generally,  I  hold  that  they  are  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other :  yet  still  I  say,  don't  confound  him. 
He  don't  want  any  confounding.  What  he  may 
have  to  learn  from  you  I  don't  know,  —  I  ain't  a 
gentleman :  but  you  nave  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
him.  And,  what  is  much  more  important,  we  want 
his  name.  In  what  I  am  going  to  do  we  want  a 
good  name,  and  his  is  a  good  one.  Not  flrstrchiss, 
you  say,  but  still  it  is  one  which  will  go  down,  for 
want  of  a  better,  with  the  High  Church  Liberals ; 
and  unless  we  get  them  we  had  better  put  the 
money  into  the  Illinois  Central." 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  do  with  me 
now  ?  "  said  Silcote. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,"  continued  Mr.  Betts,  "  has 
got  a  good  and  most  respectable  name,  and  we  must 
have  it.  Therefore  you  be  civil  to  him :  at  least, 
as  civil  as  you  can  manage.  We  must  have  one 
tolerably  respectable  name.  I  should  like  a  bigger 
one  than  his,  but  we  have  n't  got  it,  and  must  do  the 
job  with  the  materials.  He  is  all  against  the  whole 
thin^,  but  he  is,  as  you  so  shrewdly  said,  an  ass,  and 
will  believe  the  last  thing  that  is  said  to  him.  And 
so  I  want  you  to  be  civd  to  him,  because  I  intend 
to  go  into  the  moderately  High  Church  business ;  it 
is  the  paying  one,  Squire,  and  I  mean  to  make  this 
thing  pay.  And  for  that  we  want  names,  and  his 
name  is  the  only  respectable  one  we  have  got" 

** There  is  mine,"  said  the  Squire;  "is  that  no 
use?" 

"Lor*  bless  you,"  said  Betts,  "a  deal  worse 
than  no  name  at  all.  It 's  a  lucky  thing  for  you, 
Squire,  that  your  father  was  born  before  you.  If 
you  had  had  to  grub  about  for  your  own  fortune, 
you  would  be  in  No.  1a,  Queer  Street,  just  now. 
A  name  is  a  marketable  thing  in  England,  as  any 
fool  knows ;  but  you  have  made  such  a  mess  of  your 
name  that  I,  even  I,  can't  discount  it,  and  am  ob- 
liged to  discount  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  instead  of 
you." 

"You  rather  maze  me,  Betts.  What  have  I 
done?" 

"Done?  Nothing;  about  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do  in  these  steam-engine  days ;  and  talked  a 
heap  of  nonsense  the  while." 

"  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  my  dear  Betts,  may  1 
ask  you  what  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  civil  to  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss. 
We  must  have  a  name,  and  yours  is  no  good." 

"  I  submit  to  you.  I  will  be  civil  to  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss.     Any  further  directions  ?  " 

"  There  is  another  bart.  whose  property,  as  they 
say,  *•  impinges '  on  ours  at  St.  Mary's,  who  ought  to 
be  conciliated.    Do  you  know  his  name  ?  " 

"  No." 

«  ITien  I  don't ;  for  the  nonce." 

**  Now,  sir,"  growled  Silcote. 

"  Furthermore,"  said  Betts,  **  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  you  left  off  going  to  the  Board.  I 
do,  indeed." 

"  And  why,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  reasons,"  said  Betts.  **  It  is  a 
long  way,  for  instance ;  and  again  —  " 

"  And,  again.  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  is  come  back, 
and  you  and  Miss  R-iylock  don't  think  that  it  is 
right  for  me  to  run  the  chance  of  coming  against 
him.  What  a««se8  you  people  are !  Women  of 
course  think,  and  always  will,  that  they  can  set 
wrong  things  right  by  advice.     That  is  nothing  new. 


Tber  will  have  power  toosehow,  as  the  Wife  of  Bath 
knew.  But  Iook  at  yourself.  Do  vou  know  what 
you  are  ?  Yoa  are  a  bankrupt  atockbroker,  a  man 
whom  I  liave  made  over  again.  Yon  owe  me  every- 
thing, and  five  minutes  ago  you  were  prepared  to 
take  jKi^M^ion  of  me,  body  and  bones,  and  order 
me  about  like  a  schoolboy.  I  took  you  up,  because 
you  pleased  me ;  if  you  cease  to  please  me,  I  shall 
put  you  down  again.  Have  the  goodness  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  master,  and  yon  are  servant.  Have 
you.  brains  enough  for  that  ?  " 

**  I  did  n*t  mean  any  offence,  sir." 

^  A  fox  don*t  mean  any  offence.  But  he  gives  it. 
He  can't  help  it  Now  look  you  here.  You  have 
been  alluding  to  Sir  Gwlfrey  Alallory." 

'*  I  never  mentioned  his  name,  sir." 

'*  How  I  could  make  you  lie,  if  I  took  the  trouble. 
You  know  you  mentioned  him ;  and,  while  you  were 
in  your  bantam-cock  vein,  you  said  you  did  not 
know  his  name  *for  the  nonce.'  Now  you  mind 
what  you  are  abouL  If  you  ever  dare  to  go  into,  in 
any  way,  my  relations  with  that  man,  I  '11  smash  you. 
That  is  plain  enough,  is  it  not  ?" 

It  certainly  was. 

*"  And  1  *11  have  no  colloquing  with  that  old  Miss 
Rayloek.  Siie  has  never  had  anything  to  do  in  her 
lifetime  but  mind  other  folks'  business,  and,  when 
she  found  anythincr  worth  writing  about,  to  hang  up 
her  nei«;hbor8  In-tbre  the  public,  for  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  apiece.  She  is  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
her  wicked  old  iiiiauity  now.  The  interest  in  me, 
and  in  her  knowledge  of  my  inconceivable  wrongs, 
is  enough  to  pay  her  butcher  and  baker  at  this  day. 
And,  a«:rain,  I  '11  have  no  colloquing  with  my  sister. 
She  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  lool,  but  she  saved  mv 
life,  I  believe,  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  And  I  will 
not  have  you  in  communication  with  Kriegsthurm. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  your  connection  with  him 
began  in  some  queer  business  about  foreign  bonds, 
but  it  must  end  now.  I  don't  know  that  i  have  any 
more  hints  to  give  you  at  present,  but  when  I  have, 
you  shall  get  them  hot  and  heavy.  Stay,  one  more. 
Old  Raylock  or  my  sister,  or  some  fool,  has  evidently 
given  you  some  notion  about  my  former  domestic 
relations.  Now  leave  these  matters  alone,  will  you  ? 
You  don't  know  how  to  handle  such  matters.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  you  speak  up  like 
a  man  for  my  eldest  son  Algernon.  I  liked  you  for 
that.  But,  once  ibr  all,  understand  that  you  are  too 
coarse  a  hand  to  touch  on  any  domestic  relations  of 
mine.  Now  go  on.  You  have  some  scheme  on 
hand.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  rather  difficult,  after  your  late 
outbreak." 

**  Difficult !  I  suppose  it  t^  difficult ;  but  I  never 
said  that  a  beaten  dog  hunted  free.  You  have  had 
the  travel  taken  out  of  you,  have  you.  There,  let 
us  leave  quarrelling.  I  have  ten  times  your  brains, 
and  fifty  times  your  determination.  And  I  have 
venison,  champagne,  a  most  neat  sort  of  sherry,  con- 
siderable influence,  and  a  strong  personal  liking  for 
yourself.  In  exchange  for  all  these  good  things  I 
merely  ask  you  to  amuse  me,  and  to  let  things,  which 
a  man  in  your  position  can't  in  the  least  understand, 
alone.  Amuse  me,  therefore.  What  is  this  wonder- 
ful scheme  of  yours  V     I^t  us  have  it." 

Mr.  Betts  unfolded  it  to  him,  and  we  will  do  so  to 
the  reader. 

"  O,  but  he  is  a  brimstone,"  Mr.  Betts  remarked 
in  confidence  to  Algy  afterwards.  *'I  went  a 
ha'porth  too  far,  and  did  n't  I  calch  it !  All  our 
tongues  are  unruly  members,  I  am  given  to  under- 


stand. But  Smith  CBnea  liiA  &  w  «a 
naember  tiian  his.  I  know  I  aiat  fi^ts  m\ 
risk  of  it  againS* 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  tk  ibe^  vs^ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Betta  was  now  tressaiff  af  k^ 
The  old  treasarer  having,  as  Mr.  Betae^ns, 
"  diopped,-  and  the  Sifcote  inflaeaee,!bxTk 
tirement  in  <ia<igeon  of  Sir  Hugk  Bnen&i. 
supreme,  Mr.  Betts  had  been  araoiatea.  Sak 
described  the  business   as  a  shaiiefaL  jk\ 
rather  made  Betts  wince.    Becaice,  if  ^  a 
could  not  swallow  tkat^  if  he  called  titf  a  >i>< 
on  earth  would  he  say  when  the  ewaaw  ^ 
and  audacious  job  irhich  was  jnst  tltea  bezel 
tured  in  the  stock-broking  brain  of  Mr.&st 
unfolded  to  him,   as  it  mssX  be  ia  the  eoa 
business  ?  ^ 

However,  there  he  was,  treasorw.  s&- ii 
splendid  treasurer  he  made.  As  the  !SqK?iig 
most  truly  said  to  the  Board,  **  Yoa  coeli  as  j 
got  another  man  in  all  England  §020odtori»j 
money."     He  was  a  most  excellent  maa  of  -M 

But  he  was  more.  If  he  was  one  thin?:  ®M 
another,  he  was  a  speculator.  He  5p.ea-^«2 
edge  of  finance  had  prevented  him  mamA 
than  one  false  step  in  his  life.  And  fcr  yi^« 
his  bankruptcy  he  was  a  shipwreck^  po^J 
a  man  who  felt  mean  ;  and  again  suJ«c4=^'n 
ever  any  of  his  feeble  little  schemes  wrat  «^ 
they  did,  for  want  of  money.  Bat  the  s:^ 
found  himself  in  a  high  position  Mgm.  tte  sn 
he  had  the  handling  o€  considerable  aaas  d  niS 
the  old  passion  revived.  ;; 

The  man  had  poetry  in  him  »iBe»»^*V 
found  vent  in  the  only  way  it  cookL  i» 
education  will  alwa>-s  be  used  to  bring  o^a^ 
which  mav  happen  to  be  in  him.  I^xn. » '^ 
Matsys.  lietts  had  had  but  one  edacaws-*^ 
ucation  of  money.  The  poetrv  in  T?-^ 
creative  power,  was  forced  to  express  itscU  -^ 
To  make  three  or  four  sovereigns  oat  «5^^, 
make  a  fortune  —  was  his  kind  ^^^/^^^.ijLaeo 
toant  the  money.  He  did  not  ^"VtJ!*^^ 
worth.  He  onlv  wanted  to  use  ^^^^^f^^ 
a  creative  faculty,  and  make  it  Lo^  ^ 
see  if  I  am  not  right.    Are  the  monevHiuK^ 

ftv-flnondftra?      And    arA   thev  CVer  COIlttll«*    . 


And  are  they  ever 
they  are  in  their  coffins,  any  Boore 


ey-spenders  ?     auu.  are  uier  ^»*»  ^,"   .  «^j 
contented  with  verse-making  until  he  m»  ^ 


feeble  to  hold  the  pen  ?  ^<^}fg^ 

His  idea  was  this :  The  revenues  ^^ 
were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Eton.  \^  x^ 
for  good  schools  was  just  setting  in-  /j'- £* 
he  not  make  St  Mary's  the  greatest  sew*  »*^ 
land.  He  determined  that  he  would  try.  ^^^ 
All  this  was  perfectly  fair.  Bette  ^^ 
specimen  of  one  kind  of  British  m*'^""".;?!?!!. 
who  can't  have  the  handling  of  money  ^^^ 
ing  to  *'  turn  it  over."  He  now,  ^^''J^^ 
found  the  beloved  cash  passing  through  ^ 
once  more.  The  old  stock-jobbing jn^O"^ 
poetry  of  the  man,  developed  again  ^'^'^tj 
did  not  care  for  money's  worth.  ^"^  ^  rf 
good;  and  out  of  it  he  assisted  ^f^^^ 
part  of  his  lawjrer^s  bills  (Algernon  m^^.^ 
prosecuted  by  his  church-wardens  for  hcOT'^ 
candles  on  his  communion-table  beforeoM*-  • 
said  it  was  dark,  and  the  chuwh-waraens  r^ 
said  it  was  n't ;  and  "  it  went  against"  Algy)*  ^ 
did  not  in  the  least  care  abouL  his  o«n  ""^J'^J^^i 
he  most  particularly  liketl  liandlmi^  th»i  "^  j^j 
people.     He  knocked  up  a  splcuJiii  ^^ 
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^.  Alary 's  greater  than  Eton,  and  it  was  to 
^3ctent  successful. 

Was  no  difficulty  with  the  Board  about  it. 
Vte  influence  was  high.  The  more  intelli- 
ibers  of  the  Board  knew  perfectly  well  that 
I  done  -vrell  for  the  charity  in  helping  to  get 

into  the  country,  and  also  that  his  was  the 

arithmetical  head  among  them.     He  was 

poleon,  and  had  earned  toe  right  to  be  en- 

vith  armies.     And  this  man  would  give  them 

by  getting  up  a  bigger  thing,  m   which 

an.es   should   have   the   old   predominance. 

ras  no  difliculty  with  the  Board  at  all,  so  far. 

[li  Crockliss  himself,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 

-was     concerned,  behaved  himself  like   a 

LIS  and  high-bred  lamb,  with  a  great  power  of 

*^  The    spread  of  a  sound  education  was 

the  things  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  had 
»een  thrown  against  commercial  complications 
;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  perfectly  blame- 
ople    were    sometimes  seriously  affected  by 

His  general  rule  in  life  had  been  to  hold 
a  hand  of  fi-llowship  to  any  member  of  the 
inity  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn, 
ler  it  was  advisable  that  any  member  of  a 
should  use  his  undoubted  influence  to  get  a 
3r  of  bis  own  family,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
,  his  son's  fatber-in-law  appointed  to  a  post  of 
n  which,"  —  and  then  he  mazed  himself  in  a 
nth  of  grammar,  and  broke  his  shins  among 
ed  sentences,  leaving  the  Board  with  the  im- 
on  that  he  was  a  good-natured  old  ass.  As 
i  he  was.  The  Board  determined  to  build 
>  the  school,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
est  school  in  England. 

t  this  was  not  the  job  which  Betts  had  in  his 
Silcotes  accepted  all  this  with  perfect  com- 
ncy,  when  he  had  once  scolded  Betts  into  sub- 
on.  Betts  had  dreaded  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  as 
rreat  enemy.    But,  after  he  had  got  the  last 

of  the  Sc^uire's  tongue,  had  seen  that  the  devil 
ilcote  was  not  alwa}'3  dumb,  he  began  to  see 
Silcote  himself  might  turn  against  the  job  :  for 
reason  if  no  other,  —  that  Algernon  was  in- 
ed  in  it.  But  he  was  an  obstinate  man,  of  the 
d  breed  of  man  who  waited  at  Waterloo  till  the 
ssians  came  up.     He  wanted  the  thing  done, 

he  did  it  in  his  own  way,  —  defiant  and  obsti- 

You  a^ree  with  alt  we  have  said.  Now  the 
stion  anses  about  the  head  master.  We  must 
e  a  first-class  man  for  head  master ;  we  must,  to 
ke  it  pay,  you  know ;  a  first-class  man.  A  Hert- 
1  scholar,  you  know,  but  a  man  of  mark ;  —  a 
n  whose  name  in  an  advertisement  before  leader 
I  be  like  the  unfolding  of  a  banner.  Now  you  *ll 
re  to  pay  such  a  man  as  this.  Through  the 
se." 

**  I  suppose  we  must,"  said  Silcote. 
*^I  suppose  you  must  also.     But  then  I  have 
Iculated  every  halfpenny,  and  we  haven't  got 
e  money  to  pay  him." 

*^  I  ain't  going  to  find  the  money,  if  you  mean 
lat,"  8jud  Silcote. 

"  1  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Betts. 
Taisez,  ta'sez.  I  have  been  in  a  general  way 
nocking  round  and  asking  questions." 

"  Is  iGiegsthurm  your  man  ?  " 

«*  No,  Kriegsthurm  ain't.  But  I  find,  going  into 
letails,  that  tne  man  we  want  as  head  master xan't 
M  got  under  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Not  the  man 
ire  want  can'L    And  we  must  peosion  the  present 


old  man  who  calls  himself  head  master,  with  five 
hundred  a  year.    And  I  can't  find  the  money." 

"  Then  you  must  drop  the  scheme  till  you  can," 
said  the  Squire. 

"  AVhy,  no,"  said  Betts.  "  I  know  a  man,  up  to 
every  requirement,  who  could  do  it  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty." 

"  Snap  him  up  then." 

*'  I  have.  Do  you  care  to  know  his  name  ?  It  is- 
Arthur  Silcote." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  Arthur  has  lent  himself  to 
this  iob?" 

»  Yes,  I  do.  And  this  ain't  half  of  it  As  for 
Arthur,  he  wants  rest,  and  he  will  get  it  here." 

"Will  he?  "said  Silcote. 

"  I  told  you  you  had  not  heard  half  of  the  busi- 
ness. You  must  have  ever  so  many  more  masters. 
Now  I  know  of  one  who  would  suit  exactly.  Not 
a  first-class  man,  but  a  good  man  enough,  and  ac- 
customed to  tuition." 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  have  his  name,  without 
any  more  beating  about  the  bush.  Do  go  straight 
at  it." 

"  Algernon  Silcote,  my  son-in-law." 

The  Squire  stood  mute. 

"  You  are  a  bold  man,  Betts :  but  this  is  too  bold. 
The  Brockliss  party  won't  stand  it,  man.  The 
world  won't  stand  it  I,  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
get  my  son's  father-in-law  appointed  as  treasurer  — 
as  treasurer  —  and  immediately  appoint  one  of  my 
sons  head  master,  and  another  second  master !  It 
won't  do;  I  cannot  consent  We  shall  have  the 
Timeit  down  on  us.  I  admire  your  audacity,  but  it 
won't  do." 

"  Arthur  is  going  to  send  in  his  testimonials,  and 
you  mnst  give  it  him.  No  man  within  miles  of 
him  will  apply  at  such  a  salary.  You  can't  oppose 
him.  And,  if  you  stand  in  your  eldest  son's  light, 
it  will  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  He  is  going 
to  send  in  his  testimonials,  and,  if  you  give  the 
weight  of  your  name  against  your  own  son,  worse 
things  may  be  said  of  you  than  if  you  jobbed  him 
into  fifty  places.  There  are  those  who  think  him 
an  ill-used  man  already.  But,  if  you  chano^e  your 
passive  neglect  into  open  and  active  hostility,  and 
stand  between  him  and  his  poor  children's  bread, 
you  will  have  worse  things  said  of  you  than  any- 
thing the  Times  will  over  the  mere  matter  of  a 
small  job  like  this.     And,  lor !  it  is  nothing ! " 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps,"  said  the  Squire,  laughing, 
"  but  I  am  not  so  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  look  a  little  less  disgraceful  and  prepos- 
terous when  I  get  a  little  more  used  to  it  But 
about  Mr.  Silcote.  What  has  he  been  doing?  I 
thought  his  church  was  full." 

"  That  is  just  where  it  is.  Squire.  He  can  t  do 
without  me.  I  must  have  him  under  my  own  eve  ; 
I  can't  trust  him  out  of  my  sight  No  sooner  did  I 
begin  to  stay  here,  no  sooner  was  my  back  turned, 
than  he  goes  to  Oxford,  and  stays  with  his  old 
friends.  I've  seen  him  tending  to  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  began  Lowish  enough  Church,  you  know, 
but  all  the  old  college  friends  he  really  ever  cared 
for  were  High  Church,  and  he  has  come  round  to 
'em  at  last.  I  warned  him  of  it.  I  spoke  seriously 
to  him.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  and  error 
of  such  a  course ;  that  it  led  to  the  still  more  de- 
grading superstitions  of  Rome ;  that  his  church  was 
not  adapted  for  it,  being  what  you  may  call  of  an 
orthodox  style  of  architecture  ;  that  his  congre- 
gation hated  M.  B.  like  poison  ;  and  that  the  tiling 
had  never  been  made  to  pay  commercially.    But  1 


oould  n't  make  him  see  it  Not  being  a  rdigious 
man  younelff  Squire,  I  hope  I  give  no  offence  in 
saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  really  re- 
ligious men  see  things  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view." 

*^  O,  you  could  n*t,  eh  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  shaking 
his  great  chest  with  internal  laughter  at  the  mental 
spectacle  of  Betts  trying  to  aigue  Algernon  out  of 
his  religious  convictions  on  commercial  grounds. 
"  So  he  would  n't  listen  to  you,  eh  V  " 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Betts.  *'  I  knew  he  would 
make  a  mess  of  it  if  I  did  n't  stay  by  him.  I  saw 
he  was  getting  bent  on  it;  and  consequently  I 
knew  he  'd  do  it  sooner  or  later ;  for  his  name  is 
Silcote,  you  know,  —  that 's  about  what  his  name  is. 
And  the  last  words  I  said  to  him  were :  *■  If  you 
find  that  your  mind  leads  you  to  it,'  I  said,  *  I  sup- 
pose you  must  do  it  But,'  I  said,  *  let  'em  down 
easy.  Preach  up  to  it  cautious,'  I  said.  *  If  it 's 
the  right  thing,'  I  said,  *go  in  for  it ;  though  as  a 
last  word  it  has  n't  took  iii  the  north  part  of  London, 
and  is  against  my  own  principles  \  but,  whether  it's 
right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  it  pay 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Lor*  bless  you  ! '  I 
said,  *  I  have  made  many  things  pay  in  my  time, 
and,  if  you  give  me  timej  I  may  make  this;  though 
no  one  has  yet  Now  I  am  going  to  your  father ' 
(meaning  you),  *  and,  if  you  are  determined,  begin 
preaching  up  to  it  cautious.' " 

"  I  hope  he  followed  your  advice,"  said  the  Squire, 
laughing  more  kindly  than  he  had  done  for  thirty 
years. 

"  My  advice  ! "  said  Betts,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  amu'iement  he  was  causing.  '*  Is  n't  he  a  Sil- 
cote  ?  He  preached  in  bis  surplice  the  first  Sunday 
I  was  away.  Ah !  I  'm  telling  you  the  bare  truth. 
He  turns  the  chairs  towards  the  altar,  and  he  calls 
that  letting  'em  down  easy.  What  on  earth  are 
you  laughing  at?  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh 
at" 

"  I  won't  lau^h  any  more  if  I  can  help  it ;  but, 
dear  Betts,  has  his  course  been  successful  r  Won't 
he  let  his  pews  better  in  consequence  of  this  cere- 
monialism V  " 

"  I  tell  you  that  that  sort  of  thing  don't  suit  our  Is- 
lington folks  all  of  a  sudden.  They  want  letting  down 
easy,  and  he  has  gone  and  let  'em  down  by  the  run. 
And  he  has  emptied  his  church.  And  he  must  have 
this  master's  place ;  and,  if  you  get  out  of  it  with 
that,  without  my  coming  on  you  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pay  his  tradesmen  and  his  doctor, 
you  may  think  yourself  lucky." 

*^  But  he  is  a  Fuseyite,  Betts,"  said  Sllcote,  as  soon 
as  he  had  smothered  his  internal  laughter;  **and, 
according  to  your  own  confession,  Puseyism  don't 
pay ;  and  our  own  apology  to  human  decency  for 
the  outrageous  job  in  which  we  are  both  concerned 
will  be  to  make  it  pay.  This  Algernon  Silcote  is  a 
marked  Puseyite ;  they  have  left  his  church,  and  the 
boys  have  cast  squibs  and  crackers  into  his  area. 
We  shall  ruin  the  whole  thiujg  if  we  take  a  man 
half  way  to  Rome  into  the  business." 

"  And  how  will  you  get  out  of  that,  I  wonder  ?  " 
thought  the  Squire  as  he  stood  behind  Betts,  with  a 
more  genial  light  in  his  eyes  than  any  one  could  re- 
meml^r  to  have  seen  before.  "This  is  fun,  and 
seems  to  rattle  one's  heart  about  pleasantly.  How 
will  you,  you  kindly  old  rogue,  make  this  thing 

The  kindly  old  rogue  was  blessed  in  resource ;  he 
had  only  to  bite  his  finger  in  silence  for  less  than 
one  minute,  when  he  found  himself  able  to  wade 


towards   iia  idcM  throng  a  vagaeiknii^K 
of  comxDonpIaces. 

"  WhjTy  there  *s  Tanoos  ways  of  looks^  sm 
Squire.      WluU  's  treason  in  one  pbee  is^pta 
in  another.      Jn  a  giinilay  way,  what  iiathdda 
a  cathedral  is  Puseyiam  in  a  chsrch.    Arreas 
has  a  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  we  are  sEoiosbk 
highest  style  of  arclutectare  proearaUe  im  m 
Close  imitatioo  of  the  old  buildings.  Rea  se^R 
none  of  your  renateBanoe,  tag-rag,  and  bE^'3«T.  4 
bless  you,  his  surplice  won*t  be  noticed  m&ffti 
el !    Why,  we  chant  the  Psalms  now,  and  Ab^ 
will  go  in  for   everything  short  of  inoeaK-vj 
are  safe  with  kimy  you.  know.    And  there  is  it 
consideration  for  yxHxr  not  opposing  AlgereBs'i 
ination  as  master." 

''  And  what  is  thsit  ?  "  asked  Sikoce. 

"  This,"  said  Betts,  suddenly  and  ^mmt 
way  which  strangely  startled  the  Squire:  •jai 
cause,  if  this  man  Algernon  Silcote  b  kitted  m 
the  cold  to  starve  vrith  his  children,  by — I 
pitch  the  whole  thin^  to  the  Devil,  and  m  ^ 

him.     If  he  has  to  b^,  hy 1 11  begakmf^ 

him.  If  he  has  to  so  to  the  workhoose,!!?^ 
the  workhouse  with  him  ;  if  he  has  to  stasd  k  i 
dock,  I  *11  stand  alongside  of  him.  He  vil  or* 
take  a  penny  from  me.  And  he  see  it  <k«  va» 
through  thick  and  thin,  —  throogh  a  hftfiew^ 
th9n  you  *ve  ever  seen.  Comei  And  by — -^^ 
see  it  out  with  him  to  the  end  and  finiifc  at't^ 
If  I  don't,  may  —  " 

"  Hush,  my  friend,  hush  !  "  said  Silcote  Urwr^ 
hand  very  gently  on  Mr.  Setts's  sboaWc  -^W 
scold  and  swear.  You  have  scoUied  roanesi0 
tears  during  a  businciss  conversation-  H»v  «• 
unbusiness-like.  Be  quiet ;  I  ■will  do  ewrrr«.»a 
wish  for  this  gentleman.    He  was  my  iaie  vii  *  s» 


vou  know.  Now  that  I  see  what  you  anf,  I  »-•  >* 
It  all  to  you  some  day.  Not  now.  L«  s>f  ■■ 
make  a  fool  of  him  at  a  time.  Now  h^rtjm^ 
any  other  officers  in  your  eye,  yon  aodaooisj* 
schemer?  "Won't  you  appoint  me  shoeWaetf" 
request  Sir  Hugh  nrockhss  to  undertake  tte  <^ 
of  scavenger  ?  " 

Betts  laughed.  "  Well,  now  it 's  over,  weiaff 
well  have  a  little  talk  to  get  it  all  out  o^**'^ 
Officers  ?  Ah,  we  want  a  new  matron,  SJ^  * 
better  see  to  it  at  the  next  Board.  Old  lfc»  ^ 
is  past  her  work.  She  will  be  swallowing  her  ^ 
tacles  soon.  I  've  had  to  advertise  withiMxt  ^J? 
for  the  Board.     You  will  pension  her,  of  coaat- 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  Berry  ?  He  ought  to  be  pensiofiA  J* 
know."  ^ 

''  He  '11  last     How  about  the  matron  V 

**  One  application,  which  seems  likely  Spla«5J 
certificates,  but  belongs  to  a  sisterhood." 

**  That  won't  do.  We  can't  have  a  Romin  d*- 
olic  woman  with  a  wimple  about  the  place.' 

*'  She  wears  no  dress,  and,  I  believe,  tak*  ■• 
vows,  and  she  is  a  Protestant.  She  is  evidesb^' 
lip-top  person.  If  you  don't  object,  she  w^  •* 
be  snapped  up." 

'*  Is  she  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  used  to  everything  pretty  wf^ 
from  her  testimonials.  She  was  in  tlie  Cn'mei  ^ 
begin  with.  The  doctors  at  the  Small-poz  Hoed^ 
at  Manchester  wrote  and  asked  for  her,  but  tbe  Mf 
superintendent  writes  for  me  to  say  that  she  hvf^ 
her  heart  on  this.     You  had  best  have  her." 

"  She  will  be  better  than  a  Gamp,  I  soppoav  1 
see  no  difficulty.     Laige  salary  ?  " 
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•*  Lor*  bless^  you,  her  sort  don't  take  money.  She 
must  be  decently  found,  but  she  must  n't  be  offered 
money.    That  was  expressly  mentioned." 

"  We  will  have  her  in,  my  Betts.  What  is  her 
ZKame?" 

'*  Mrs.  Morgan.  They  call  her  Sister  Mary,  but 
sHe  is  to  be  ciuled  Mrs.  Morgan  if  she  comes  to  us." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


MRS.  IfOROAN. 


I  BELiRVB  that  Mr.  Betts,  in  his  ignorance, 
actually  thought  that  Arthur's  work  at  St.  Mary's 
MTould  be  lighter  than  that  at  Balliol.  It  is  impossible 
that  Arthur  could  have  thought  so,  but  he  may  have 
thought  that  some  change  in  the  form  of  his  eager 
activity  would  amount  to  a  kind  of  rest;  for  of  rest, 
consisting  of  actual  quiescence,  he  was  utterly  inca- 
pable. It  was  known  to  but  very  few,  of  whom  his 
father  was  one,  that  on  several  occasions  he  had 
fainted.  The  first  doctor  he  had  con^lted  on  this 
alarming  symptom  had  spoken  so  very  gravely  of 
the  symptoms  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  at  last 
to  tell  his  father,  which  he  did  the  day  before  James 
arrived  at  Silcote.  Another  doctor,  however,  had 
given  a  more  cheering  account ;  there  had  been  no 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms ;  and  here  he  was  fairly 
installed  lord  and  master  of  the  new  regime. 

His  buildings  were  not  quite  finished,  but  his 
boys  were  due.  He  had  been  three  days  there,  and 
in  those  three  days  there  had  been  some  fifty  wak- 
ing hours ;  and,  in  that  time,  if  Arthur  had  evolved 
from  his  steam-angine  brain  one  scheme  for  making 
matters  better,  he  had  evolved  fifty,  —  one  an  hour 
certainly.  He  was  a  little  anxious  about  his  ap- 
pearance ;  the  glass  told  him  that  he  looked  younger 
than  a  great  many  school-boys.  He  found  himself, 
therefore,  uncommonly  apt  to  stand  on  his  dignity 
this  evening ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  show  off  on 
except  poor  Algy,  and  he  was  no  use.  Any  one 
could  bully  him. 

However,  he  walked  across  the  moonlit  quad- 
rangle to  his  brother's  house.  It  was  a  pleasant 
house,  opening  out  of  the  cloisters,  and  looking  down 
on  the  lake.  The  children  were  in  bed.  He  found 
his  brother  reading  in  his  handsome  crimson-fur- 
nished study.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  dear  old 
iHend  so  well-housed  and  comfortable  after  his 
troubles ;  and  he  said,  — 

"  How  do  you  think  you  shall  like  this  new  life, 
Algernon  ?  " 

*'  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  scarcely  encouraging  His  brother  did 
r :%  seem  inclined  for  talking.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  as  well  g^o  and  see  how  the  matron 
wa3  getting  on  ;  and  so  he  went  towards  the  dor- 
mitory, where  he  expected  to  find  her  busy.  There 
was  a  light  in  one  of  the  sixth-form  studies,  and  he 
directed  his  feet  that  way.  **  I  wonder  where  she  is, 
and  what  she  is  like,"  he  asked  himself.  "  By  the 
by,  they  say  that  she  is  something  very  superior." 

Here  she  was  at  last,  putting  one  of  the  sixth- 
form  boys'  studies  tidy :  a  most  remarkable-looking 
woman  indeed.  As  Arthur  saw  the  face,  it  was  the 
face  of  a  woman  who  had  been  beautiful,  —  a  very 
po^verful  and  resolute  face  even  now.  She  was 
({uite  gray,  and  wore  her  hiur  banded  back  into  a 
knot  behind.  Her  dress  was  gray,  of  a  somewhat 
superior  texture,  and  she  wore  a  long  gray  shawl, 
which  nearly  covered  everything,  pinned  close  up 


to  her  throat;  hair,  shawl,  and  gown  all  nearly  the 
same  color.  She  had  no  ornaments  about  her  ex- 
cept a  white  cross,  which  hung  at  her  side;  and 
Arthur,  seeing  a  lady  before  him,  immediately  took 
off  his  cap,  and  made  his  best  bow, —  all  the  school- 
masterism  knocked  out  of  him  at  once.  She  crossed 
her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  bowed  reverently ;  and 
then  they  began  to  talk. 

"  You  seem  perfect  mistress  of  your  duty,  Mrs. 
Moigan." 

"I  have  been  carefully  trained  to  it,  and,  being 
naturally  clever,  I  have  mastered  it" 

"  You  will  give  great  satisfaction,  here,  I  see." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,  I  mean  to  do  so." 

This  was  not  said  with  the  slightest  approach  to 
flippancy,  but  there  was  a  tamed  and  deliberated 
boldness  in  her  way  of  speaking,  to  which  Arthur 
applied  in  his  own  mind  the  epithet "  splendid." 

**  I  hope  we  shall  work  well  together,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan. I  am  rather  apt  to  be  fidgety  and  exact- 
ing, but  I  will  try  not  to  be  so  with  one  so  evidently 
skilled  in  detail  as  yourself." 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  work  well  to- 
gether, sir.  I  intend  that  we  should.  Your  boys 
are  due  to-morrow  morning.  At  what  time  do  you 
think?" 

^*  All  hours,  Mrs.  Morgan.  Up  to  chapel  time  at 
nine  in  the  evening." 

"  Those  who  come  from  close  by  are  the  first,  of 
course;  and  those  from  longer  distances  the  lat- 
est?" 

"  No.  I  should  say  rather  the  reverse.  But  you 
cannot  tell.  I  am  only  judging  from  Oxford.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  thank  you  very  much.  There  are 
one  or  two  matters  of  detail  I  wish  mended  ;  would 
it  be  vour  place  to  mention  them  to  the  Board,  or 
mine  ?  " 

*♦  Yours,  certainly." 

"  I  shall  have  to  appear  before  the  Board,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  if  you  have  any  report  to  make. 
And  now,  good  night.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  have  had  a  pleasant  surprise  ?  " 

**And  I  also,"  she  said,  with  a  very  pleasant, 
honest  smile.  ^'  May  I  ask  one  question  more.  Do 
you  keep  the  chapel  door  open? 

"  I  will  be  most  careful  to  do  so.  It  was  always 
my  intention  to  do  so.  By  the  by,  have  you  found 
your  way  there  yet  ?  " 

^'  I  am  never  long  in  doing  that,"  she  said.  ^And 
now,  good  night" 

She  had  to  light  him  down  some  stairs;  and, 
when  he  saw  her  last,  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  the  light  was  strong  on  her  face  and 
hair.  What  with  her  gray  hair  and  gray  clothes, 
she  seemed,  as  she  bent  her  head  towards  him,  to 
be  dressed  in  a  radiance  of  silver.  Waking  up 
once  or  twice,  he  thought  of  her  in  the  chapel,  and 
bow  very  little  he  should  like  to  stand  in  some  dark 
corner  and  see  her  come  sliding  silently  towards 
him  in  the  moonlight 

But  it  was  not  to  the  chapel  or  to  prayer  that 
she  betook  herself  that  night.  She  had  prayed 
over  this  matter  long  enough,  and  now  b^an  to 
doubt  whether  she  would  wish  her  prayers  answered 
or  not.  ^*  I  have  prayed  so  earnestly  that  he  should 
not  recognize  me.     And  yet,  if  he  does  not — " 

Up  and  down,  hour  after  hour,  between  the  two 
long  lines  of  white  beds,  went  the  gray,  ghost-like 
figure,  passing  from  band  to  band  of  bright  moon- 
light, which  was  thrown  from  the  long  Gothic  win- 
dows across  the  dormitory.     Arthur  had  thought  of. 
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her  as  an  awful  figure  to  meet  Bliding  along  the 
midnight  aisles  of  the  chapel  Had  he  seen  her 
now,  as  she  paced  up  and  down,  with  her  silver-gray 
hair  flashing  in  the  moonlight  as  she  passed  each 
window,  and  her  whole  figure  becoming  black  as 
she  passed  tlic  alternating  shadows,  he  would  have 
thought  her  more  awful  still.  Up  and  down  nearly 
all  night,  with  the  sleeping  world  around  her.  In- 
capable of  prayer  now,  for  she  was  half  wishing 
that  the  constant  prayer  of  the  last  three  months 
might  be  unanswerecL  The  High  Church  folks  had 
tamed  her  wonderfully,  and  there  was  no  exclama- 
tion, no  gesticulation.  But  no  system  of  religion, 
of  which  1  have  heard,  has  any  rule  against  a 
woman's  walking  swifilv  up  and  down  all  night, 
with  a  whole  world  of  loving  and  longing  in  ner 
heart,  unable  for  the  time  to  pray,  unless  it  were  to 
pray  that  her  prayers  might  not  be  answered. 

So  for  the  night.  The  morrow  found  her  seated 
in  her  room,  at  her  duties,  directing  her  maiden?, 
cool,  calm,  cheerful,  business-like,  with  piles  of  the 
boys'  linen  around  her.  It  was  buttons  and  needles 
and  thread  now,  and  kindly  religious  talk,  and 
sensible  advice  to  the  demurely-clad  servants  who 
were  assisting  her.  '*  A  pleasant,  kind  lady,"  said 
the  maidens  to  one  another.  **  A  wonder  to  find  a 
real  lady  takinor  such  a  place  as  this."  Yet,  though 
she  was  majestic,  she  was  very  genial ;  and  not  a 
girl  of  them  all  but  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence 
uf  a  person  the  like  of  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

She  did  not  talk  "  poofly  **  to  them ;  nothing  of 
the  kind.  She  inquired  about  each  of  them  kindly, 
but  not  obtrusively,  and  somehow  managed  to  leave 
each  of  them  with  the  impression  that  religion  was 
the  principle  to  which  all  others  must  be  deferred, 
without  in  the  least  degree  thrusting  the  idea  upon 
them. 

She  was  absolutely  inexorable  in  details,  they  no- 
ticed. No  missing  button  could  escape  her  eye. 
Yet  she  had  nothing  of  the  "  Tartar  "  in  her,  like 
the  old  goose,  now  pensioned.  Mother  Berry. 

"  Get  the  new  uniforms  out,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  the  youngest  maiden,  "  and  lay  them  in  a  row. 
The  boys  should  begin  to  arrive  soon.  At  what 
time  do  they  generally  begin  to  come?"  Little 
thought  the  demure  damsels  what  a  wild  expectant 
woman's  heart  was  rap:ing  and  beating  beneath  that 
solemn  gray  shawl.  They  were  awed  and  hushed 
by  her  awful,  calm  solemnity :  they  little  thought  of 
the  volcano  within.  If  they  had,  they  would  have 
only  wondered.  They  were  maidens,  and  knew 
not  of  the  Storg^. 

At  last  the  boys  began  to  arrive,  or,  to  say  more 
truly,  creep  in.  For  the  first  arrivals  were  two 
feeble  little  orphans,  presentation  boys,  aged  ten 
and  nine,  coming  to  get  their  uniforms ;  torn  by  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  poverty  from  their  mother; 
terrified  at  everything,  and  coming  here  for  shelter. 
Her  two  long  arms  came  from  beneath  the  long  gray 
shawl,  until  they  forined  horizontally  a  cross  to  her 
body ;  and  she  said,  "  Come  here,  my  dears,  to  me." 
And  they  looked  in  her  face,  and  then  they  crept 
to  her,  one  under  each  arm,  and  were  frightened  no 
more. 

Then  others  came,  and  then  more,  until  her  eve 
g^t  bewildered  with  their  numbers  and  their  varie- 
ties, and  her  car  got  confused  with  the  wonderful 
differences  of  their  voices ;  she  all  the  time,  though 
doing  her  duty  steadily  and  mechanically,  waiting 
to  hear  one  voice;  which,  although  it  must  be 
changed  by  now,  she  thought  she  would  be  able  to 


recognize.  The  ol^kier  boys  came  svansa^uV 
her,  tMg  and  little,  in  all  raanner  of  vooda^^Kt 
voice  she  longed  to  hear  was  dumb  to  her  ai  m. 

They  were  in  all  moods,  these  boys.  Sonew^i 
low  in  their  minffa,  almost  to  bern^  yaiteitiB: 
theae  were  those  who  wrere  the  mart  ia^ed 
tears-  Others  were  fractious  and  peUiha^*.  «^ 
facetious;  others  froaa  the  very  fiTst  noftcnsw  1 
all  looked  at  her  curiously,  aa  though  to  ^ 
much  nonsense  she  would  stand;  and.  iadlsg 
clew  to  the  answer  in  her  ealm,  ben^  ^ee  vid 
ure,  began  an  indue  tiire  coarse  of  expenmects^i 
a  view  of  finding  oat  what  her  temper  letBr  r 
and  what  stand  she  -vrss  likelr  to  take. 

Though  they  tried  her  hard,  she  was  per^ 
calm  and  good-humored.  The  bolder  gpkkf  keg^ 
dancing  and  fighting  before  her  very  sooe.  Si 
she  took  no  notice  wbateTer,  only  now  aad  ^ 
quietly  smiled. 

The  riot  got  most  fast  and  fiirioiis.  Thew  v^ 
into  her  room  and  oat  of  it  again.    Tli^j  »^ 
one  another  in  play,  and   roUed  over  ai8f  ow  a 
the  ground.    They  put  on  their  cZean  nigfer^j 
over  their  clothes,  and  danced  in  them,  sm^ 
singly,  sometimes   in    a  mad,  aimless  carzua^*'^ 
sometimes  waltzinir  in  pairs,  and  coming  heaflx 
over  together.     The  demurest   and  oltkst  d't^l 
maidens   protested  mildly.      *"  Madam,"  ^  a». 
*'  you  will  never  be  able  to  mana^  them  if  roe  ^  i 
them  this  liberty."     She  said,  "/  will  maaa^  ifc» 
I  am  not  here  as  a  disciplinarian.     Are  b-nrs  BdC% 
play?    Is  the  sun  not  to  shine?    B^dts.  ^^' 
am  waiting.     Leave  them  alone,  girL'' 

Waiting,  but  not  much  longer.  There  «»  a  b^ 
noise  in  cloister  and  corridor,  and  the  bardffi  d  * 
wa<»,  "  Here 's  old  Sugden." 

She  could  not  pretend  to  stitch  now.  ShtiM 
her  hands  over  her  work,  and  said  to  hcrsd^ii 
prayer,  "  God,  let  it  be  Thy  way."  And  tbai* 
sat  and  looked  at  the  crowd  of  yoong  £k»  si 
young  figures  before  her,  keeping  her  eyes  tsmA 
the  door. 

A  glorious  lad,  with  vitality  and  vigor  ia  ew? 
limb,  and  with  youth,  health,  goodness,  ay,  vd  ut 
a  little  beauty  too,  in  his  face,  came  hariiRf  ie. 
Their  eyes  met.  She  sat  perfectly  calm,  fiv^ 
silent] v,  with  her  folded  hands  clasping  one  sbv^ 
painfully.  She  saw,  that,  when  his  eyes  met  kii 
the  expression  of  them  changed  finom  rallied  ^ 
vacity  to  wonder,  to  adouration,  to  respect.  ^ 
there  was  no  sign  of  recognition.  Herprayennn 
answered.  Her  own  son  did  not  know  her.  Iins 
well. 

It  was  very  well,  save  for  one  ghastly  spasa  il 
the  heart,  which  she  did  not  allow  to  ^w  in  ha 
face.    Yes,  it  was  very  well. 

*'  Now,  Mrs.  Morgan,"  he  began,  **  yon  most  oki 
care  to  be  especially  civil  to  me.  I  am  the  oUeK 
boy  here,  very  nearly ;  and  you  will  follow  me  whea 
I  say  that  I  am  a  power  in  the  place.  Your  poEcr 
will  be  to  treat  me  with  peculiar  consideratiott  a^ 
respect,  and  never  on  any  account  report  bc 
You  will  be  particular  about  that;  do  you  see?' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

*^  You  see  I  am  so  clever,  my  dear  ^Irs.  Moim 
and  of  such  a  very  strong  will,  that  natures  isi 
gifted  than  mine  must  naturally  yield  to  me.  Asi 
physique  goes  a  long  way,  you  knov.  About  iaj 
personal  appearance  there  can  only  be  but  ou 
opinion,  I  believe.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  a 
me,  Mrs.  Morgan,  which  you  don't  eeem  inclined 
to  do,  and  see  whether  or  no  I  am  a  beiuify.* 
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"  And  indeed  you  are,"  eaid  the  mother's  heart 
«rithin  her.  The  boy  had  meant  nothing  whatever 
by  what  he  had  been  saying.  It  was  all  what  he 
would  have  called  ^*  chaff."  But  when  she  turned 
her  great  kind  eyes  upon  his,  and  laughed  low  in 
answer,  he  got  puzzled,  and  began  to  think  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  some  way.  How,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, for  she  was  not  angry. 

"  You  don't  mind  my  nonsense,  do  you  ?    I  for- 
got you  were  a  lady.    I  don't  mean    any  harm. 
.  The  last  matron  was  not  a  lady,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  mind  your  nonsense,"  said  she. 
^ "  You  don't,  eh  ?  Very  well,  then,  allow  me  to 
give  you  a  little  more  of  it  Permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  don't  know  your  duties  as  a  matron  in  this 
establishment.  Look  at  the  hay  these  fellows  are 
making  about  your  room,  and  you  sitting  there  sew- 
ing on  buttons.  Your  duty  as  matron  is  to  get 
into  a  blind  wax,  to  bounce  out  of  your  chair,  to 
catch  the  first  boy  you  come  across  (as  it  might  be 
me,  you  know)  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  bang  his 
head  against  th^t  wall,  and  clear  the  room.  The 
other  matron  always  Hid." 

'*  Then,  you  think,**  she  said,  "  that  I  could  not 
do  it  except  in  that  way?  " 

"Not  you ;  you  'lon't  know  us." 

"Do  I  not?    Watch  me." 

The  tall  gray  figure  rose  to  its  full  height,  and 
that  attracted  some.    Her  voice  made  them  all 

S[uiet  at  once,  from  curiosity,  if  fix>m  nothing  else. 
t  was  round,  fiill,  powerful,  and  most  wonderfully 
audible.  "  My  dear  boys,"  she  said,  "  look  at  me, 
and  listen.  I  have  been  used  to  order,  and  accus- 
tomed to  have  it  when  I  command  it.  There  has 
heen  disorder  enough,  and  I  must  have  order  now. 
You  hear?  Go,  and  go  quickly.  Sugden  stay; 
the  rest  go." 

The^  went  like  lambs,  and  James  was  left  alone 
with  his  mother. 

"  There,  you  see,"  she  said  to  him  when  they 
were  gone ;  '*  that  seems  wonderfiil  to  you,  does  it 
not  ?  If  one  could  deal  with  all  the  ghastly  disor- 
der in  this  world  as  easily  as  I  have  with  that  little 
riot,  why  then,  boy,  the  world  would  the  sooner  be 
ready  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  For  they 
may  set  the  time  of  his  coming  by  stars  and  by 
numbers,  but  he  will  never  come  again,  boy,  untd 
we,  by  tears  and  by  blood,  by^ life-long  struggles  for 
the  good,  through  ridicule  and  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  have  made  this  world  fit  for  him.  Then 
he  will  come,  and  we  shall  see  him." 

This  was  so  utterly  unlike  anything  which  James 
had  heard  in  sermons,  that  he  was  a  little  awed. 
He  had  a  dim  idea  that  it  was  strangely  expressed ; 
but  also  that  it  meant  something.  He  had  to 
speak,  and  he  said,  — 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

She,  with  her  whole  heart  yearning  for  one  kiss, 
angry  with  him !  If  she  could  only  make  any  pre- 
text for  getting  near  him,  touching  him,  feeling  his 
breath,  putting  her  hand  over  his  hair !  How  subtle 
and  quick  the  Storg^  makes  a  mere  hen ;  do  you 
think  Mrs.  Morgan-Sugden  was  to  be  beaten  ?  Not 
she. 

"  Your  collar  is  all  frajred,  Sugden,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  an  old  shirt,"  said  he. 

"  I  shall  not  have  your  clean  shirt  ready  before 
to-morrow,"  she  said ;  "  and  you  can't  go  about  that 
figure.     Come  here,  and  I  will  set  it  right." 

»*  Shall  I  leave  it  out  ?  " 

"  No ;  come  and  have  it  done.  I  have  too  much 
to  think  about" 


So  she  got  him  near  her,  and  in  doing  her  work 
would  lay  her  hand  sometimes  on  his  shoulder. 
Close  to  her ;  yet  the  one  sweet  kiss,  for  which  her 
mother's  soul  thirsted,  as  far  away  as  ever.  The 
work  was  done;  one  more  little  artifice  was  led  her 
before  he  must  go.  She  put  her  hand  over  and 
through  his  short  curls,  and  said,  "  You  must  have 
your  hair  cut,  Sugden  ;  I  don't  allow  long  hair." 

"It  was  cut  a  fortnight  ago,  ma'am,"  urged 
James. 

"Then  it  must  be  cut  again  to-morrow,"  she 
answered.  "  Look  here,"  she  said,  drawing  one 
gently  out ;  "  this  lock  is  much  too  long.  Now  off, 
boy ;  I  have  much  to  do." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

SILCOTE  ESCAPES  FROM  THE  BEOIOSf  OF  BOREDOU, — 

It  got  to  be  terribly  dull  for  the  Squire  at  Sil- 
cotes  that  autumn. 

Betts  was  of  course  installed  in  his  new  lodgings 
at  St.  Mary's,  doing  his  new  duties  at  the  school, 
fussing,  examining  into  everything,  directing,  ad- 
vising those  above  him  in  authority,  and  bullving 
his  inferiors  like  fifty  Bettses.  Arthur  was  there 
likewise,  hard  at  it.  The  Princess  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Silcote,  but  was  mostly  in  London  or  else- 
where ;  her  only  public  appearances  being  at  the 
Twyford  Station,  where  she  periodically  was  seen 
by  admiring  country  neighbors,  exquisitely  dressed, 
gorgeously  bejewelled,  ti3cin^  her  ticket  and  drop- 
ping her  change.  The  Squire  was  reduced  to  his 
old  company.  No  one  was  left  to  him  but  Anne. 
It  was  awfiilly  dull.  • 

Why  ?  He  had  got  on  like  this  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  found  it  exactly  dull.  He  had  made  out 
his  time  pretty  well.  He  shot  a  little,  and  rode  a 
great  deal,  when  he  found  himself  getting  dull  in 
old  times.  He  tried  these  remedies  now,  but  they 
would  not  do.  He  shot  better  than  ever,  and  never 
swore  at  the  keeper,  but  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion. He  rode  his  splendid  horses  hard  and  far, 
and,  one  day,  sneaked  so  near  to  the  meet  that  he 
got  into  the'  ruck  of  men,  and  went  away  like  a 
bird ;  going  hard  and  well,  cutting  down  most  of 
the  field.  The  hunt  did  not  one  hfuf  of  them  know 
his  person ;  but  at  the  first  check  it  got  whispered 
abroad  that  the  man  who  rode  so  well  on  that  great 
bay  was  no  other  than  that  bete  noire,  Dark  Squire 
Silcote.  They  killed  the  fox  aflcr  a  most  tremen- 
dous run,  and  the  Squire  was  in  with  the  very  few  at 
the  death,  finish,  or  what  they  call  it.  The 
master  rode  up  to  him,  and  spoke  a  few  cheery 
neighborly  wonis  to  him  (the  Squire  was  a  fifty- 
pound  subscriber),  and  Silcote  found  himself  chat- 
tering eagerly  and  pleasantly  to  the  master  about 
the  run,  with  an  almost  boyish  animation.  But,  as 
he  rode  home  through  the  darkness,  he  was  the 
Dark  Squire  again,  —  darker  than  ever;  and  Sil- 
cotes  was  duller  than  ever  that  night.  All  the 
profusion,  all  the  really  well-ordered  beauty  of  the 
place,  had  got  hateful  to  him. 

And  why?  Firstly,  because  the  memory  of  a 
great  wrong  was  beginning  to  die  out  of  the  man's 
soul,  —  of  a  wrong  so  inconceivably  and  unuttera- 
bly great  that,  when  I  have  to  tell  you  of  it,  as  I 
shall  have  to  do  immediately,  I  see  that  I  must 
touch  with  the  lightest  pencil  m  my  case,  —  because 
I  say  the  memory  of  that  wrong  was  getting  weak- 
ened by  kind  old  Time ;  who,  if  he  does  let  die  <■ 


fweep  aside  old  lovee,  at  all  erents  does  the  same 
for  old  hatreds  and  wrongs.  Secondly,  because  the 
man  bad  been  aroused  from  bis  selfish  stupid  torpor 
by  new  ideas  and  new  interests;  and  this  fact, 
acUnfr  and  reacting  with  the  mere  effect  of  time, 
bad  made  his  old,  tedious,  selfish  life  disgusting  to 
him. 

That  a  man  of  such  intense  moral  and  physical 
vitality  should  have  slept  so  long  may  seem  sur^ 
prisinjr  to  any  one  who  had  never  seen  his  face, 
but  Nature  told  his  story  plainly  enough  to  those 
who  would  read.  The  deep-sunk  eyes,  so  close 
together,  told  her  story  about  the  man,  retiring  as 
they  did  under  the  heavy  eyebrows,  as  though  tney 
would  shrink  into  the  very  souL  The  gait  of  the 
man,  slouching  and  suspicious,  in  spite  of  his  physi- 
cal activity,  —  the  heaid  always  thrust  forward, — 
told  the  very  same  story.  The  story  of  a  man  who 
had  the  deepest  hatred  of  publicity,  —  the  deepest 
jealousy  of  any  fellow-man  seeins  for  one  moment 
into  his  soul.  And  yet,  at  the  bar,  whilst  he  was 
there,  the  man  was  distinguished  for  an  audacity 
and  a  disrespect  of  persons  and  formulas  which 
amounted  to  bad  taste. 

Was  this  unnatural  ?  Surely  not  His  defiant 
impudence  was  an  effort  always,  an  unnatural 
effort;  and  he  will  confess  that,  in  making  that 
effort,  he  always  said  far  more  than  he  meant.  A 
man  who  cannot  debate  without  getting  fierce  had 
better  leave  debate  alone.  There  was  no  more 
harm  in  the  S((uire  than  this.  lie,  although  with 
nearly  first-rate  talents,  was  suspicious  and  jealous 
beyond  most  Englishmen ;  and  to  this  man  there 
had  happened  a  hideous  and  inconceivable  wrong. 
And  the  man  had  shut  himself  up,  his  wealth 
allowing  him  to  do  so,  and  growled  his  soul  out  to 
his  sister  and  his  servants  and  his  bloodhounds. 
That  is  all 

Bat  this  course  of  procedure  would  not  do  any 
longer  at  all.  The  man,  such  as  he  was,  was  roused 
and  wakenccL  Arthur  be^an  it  by  leading  him  into 
this  St.  Mary's  Hospital  l)usines8,  which  had  in- 
volved Betts.  And  now  he  found  that  he  could  not 
do  without  his  Betts.  Betts's  intense  realism  was  at 
first  a  rather  pleasant  foil  for  his  own  suspicious  sen- 
timentalism ;  but  Betts  had  now  become  a  neces- 
sity, as  ice  is  to  an  American.  Betts  and  he  had 
fouj^ht  out,  and  carried  through,  what  he  thought 
(with  intense  pleasure,  I  am  bound  to  say)  a  most 
scandalous  job.  And  there  was  Betts  down  at  the 
school,  getting  all  the  fun,  and  he,  the  Sauire,  left 
alone  with  Anne  at  Silcotes.     It  was  terribly  dull. 

And  Anne.  Well,  and  again  Anne.  Mrs.  Sug- 
den,  that  remarkable  peasant  woman,  had  told  him 
once  that  he  was  making  a  rod  for  his  own  back  by 
his  spoiling  that  girl ;  and  the  words  of  that  very 
remarkable  woman  seemed  to  be  coming  true. 
Anne  was  what  our  American  brethren  call  a 
**  limb."  Ho  knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  had  seen 
that  every  governess  would  not  stand  her ;  and  so, 
at  ^eat  expense,  he  had  got  the  services  of  a 
placid,  even-tempered  lady,  possessed  of  every  vir- 
tue and  every  accomplishment.  He  had  told  this 
lady  that  she  would  please  to  consider  that  her 
present  engagement  meant  a  provision  for  life.  The 
good  lady  was  very  poor^ — in  fact,  penniless, — 
and  very  humble.  But  this  autumn  morning  she 
had  come,  and,  after  dissolving  herself  into  tears, 
had  given  notice  that  she  would  wish  to  leave  that 
day  three  months. 

Silcote  would  not  accept  her  warning  at  all.  He 
told  her  that  his  word  was  passed  to  provide  for  her, 


I  u 


and  put  her  on  her  honor  to  rt^.     Jk&sy 

sent  for  Anne. 

**What  is   this  matter  between  j9a.  i 
Heathton,  Anne  ?  "  was  his  mild 
he  was  afraid  of  her.  « 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fire-wotks  ce  I 
fifth  of  November  ?"  was  the  yoiaig  ^Afs  - — ^ 
"  /  don't  know.  Bat  they  always  camsL 
know  exactly  how  it  b^gan.  She 
ating  me  with  her  oid-£uhioiied  dnHamja 
notions  until  I  could  n*t  stand  it,  and  hreioe  i 
And,  if  my  memory  Berves  me,  I  was  rery  rode.] 
very  vulgiir.  But  I  am  sick  of  this  pbtce  sal 
about  it.  I  will  go  and  make  it  up  with  te;  x  i 
like.  What  are  70a  going  to  do  to-day?  tj 
you  take  me  for  a  ride  .'*  " 

'^  I  am  going  to  ride  acroes  counlzjto  St.  Mrn 
said  Silcote. 

^'  Do  let  me  come.     I  am  ao  utleriy  wecrk:] 
I  do  hate  this  place  so  1 " 

This  was  to  oe  his  retiuti,  then! 

"  You  have  everything  which  the  mind  dvL 
could  possibly  desire  here.** 

^*  I  am  so  bitterly  lonely.  I  have  luA  a  se  • 
speak  to,"  pouted  Anne.  *'  I  am  sick  of  ^  lofc 
and  the  dogs,  and  the  peacocks  and  |Hfs,  ai  2 
footmen  and  grooms.  1  wish  I  had  bees  a  bc^.  s 
gone  to  school.  I  wish  I  had  been  stc^ea  bjsiaa 
and  made  to  climb  up  chimney&  I  saw  ^*mf 
yesterday,  and  he  was  laughing  at  soaieikii^  is 
split  his  sides.  /  never  have  anjrthing  to  !»& 
Come,  do  take  me.  Get  my  posy  ready,  iea 
sleep  with  Dora.** 

He  gave  his  consent,  and  she  was  sooe  if  ^ 
side  in  a  gray  ridii^habit  and  low-crovafii  ka 
She  was  very  beautiful,  there  was  nod&dtAsM 
that ;  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  They  we»  1^ 
didly  mounted,  and  rode  fast,  having  ur  to  |s 
Anne  was  half  wild  with  joy  and  high  spnls.  Sis 
would  sometimes  lay  her  pretty  litlk  gbred  W 
on  the  Squire's  great  arm,  and  squeeze  hertkiii 
into  him.  She  was  clever  and  agreeable,  aad  ik 
made  herself  vei^  charming  to  hioL  It  w  >^ 
most  delightful  nde  either  of  them  had  efcr  ^ 
—  long  remembered. 

Late  in  the  aflemoon  they  left  the  esckraa 
and  came  on  the  wild,  silent  heath.  Atfioaset  iff 
pulled  their  horses  on  the  edge  of  a  red  is  ^ 
moor,  just  above  St  Mary's  College,  and  \aotd 
over  into  the  deep  hollow  beneath.  The  lab  m 
a  great  crimson  pool,  with  all  the  fantastic  stkoA- 
buildings  reflected  in  it,  with  the  dark  woodbai 
rising  sheer  behind.  Lights  were  beginni]^  v 
shine  from  the  windows,  sending  long  ^m  d 
reflection  into  the  darkening  water ;  while  the  hm 
of  three  hundred  voices  arose  pleasantly  os  tki 
night  air,  and  lost  itself  in  the  solitude  arooad. 

Anne  drew  a  breath  of  deep  delight.  *^  Thii  ii 
something  like  a  place,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

—  AND,  AFTEK  AN   KXCUBSION  TO  DOUBTETG  CASTl£,- 

Their  men  led  the  horses  away  to  the  heil' 
master  8  stables,  and  Silcote,  wickedly  and  £v  is. 
sending  Anne  perfectly  alone,  and  with  no  dint' 
tions,  to  find  Algernon's  lodgings,  held  hie  vif 
towards  Arthur's ;  looking  back  from  time  to  tiae 
to  see  how  Anne  got  on  among  the  crowd  of  luff 
to  whose  tender  mercies  he  had  so  mischieKW 
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committed  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed, but,  drawing  the  skirt  of  her  riding-habit 
over  her  left  arm,  she  reanested  one  of  the  nearest 
of  them  to  ^o  and  find  Mr.  Sugden,  and  then  stood 
perfectly  still,  with  her  whip-arm  drooped  at  her 
side,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  astounding  effect 
Avhich  her  beauty  produced.  The  sensation  reached 
its  climax  when  James  appeared,  and,  coolly  accost- 
ing her  as  "  Anne,"  marcned  off  this  splendid  creia- 
turo  to  the  third  master^s  lodgings;  and,  having 
Been  her  in,  went  across  the  quadrangle  whistling, 
^with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  perfectly  unconcerned. 
The  Squire,  entering  by  the  principal  way,  found 
himself  in  the  comfortable  bright  corridor,  swarm- 
ing with  well-fed,  well-clad  youngsters.  His  heart 
w^armed  at  the  thought  that  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  good  he  saw  around  him  was  his  doing.  One 
of  the  masters  whom  he  did  not  know,  an  amiable, 
^ray-headed  man,  was  standing  near  him,  and  the 
Squire,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  went  up  to  him 
and  introduced  himself. 

*^Your  servant,  sir.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  find 
everything  here  quite  comfortable,  sir.  We  have 
hunted  high  and  low  for  talent,  and,  by  Jove,  sir, 
we  intend  to  induce  talent  to  remain  with  us.  A 
word  to  me  at  any  time,  sir,  on  any  point,  will  meet 
with  attention." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  wondering 
Algy.    "  I  have  the  honor  to  —  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  polite  wave 
of  the  hand. 

This  was  very  disconcerting,  but  Algy  came  at  it 
again. 

"  I  was  about  to  observe  that  I  had  not  the  hap- 
piness.   If  you  will  allow  me  — " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  certainly,"  s^d  the  Squire, 
with  great  good-humor.    "  By  all  means." 

Algy  could  not  help  wishing  that  this  burly  old 
gentleman  in  gray  breeches,  butcher*s  boots,  and  a 
white  hat,  would  not  be  quite  so  polite.  He  had  to 
brincr  it  out  so  awkwardly. 

"  That,  in  point  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  to  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  speaking." 

"  Surely  not,  surely  not !  Ha,  ha !  how  could 
you  ?  And  I  going  on  all  the  time  supposing  you 
could  know  a  man  you  had  never  seen  in  your  life. 
Capital  I  I  am  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  my  dear  sir, 
where  I  hope  to  see  you  some  of  these  days." 

Algernon  drew  suddenly  back  and  grew  pale. 
He  had  not,  till  this  last  announcement  came 
suddenly  upon  him,  the  slightest  idea  that  this 
burly  old  country  squire  in  gray  was  his  terrible  old 
father.    But  he  had  to  speak. 

"  My  name  also,  sir,  is  the  same  as  yours.  It  was 
the  necessity  of  my  children  which  drove  me  to  this 
place,  sir ;  not  my  own.  I  had  intended  to  keep 
out  of  your  way,  but  fate  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  our  rencontre  is  as 
purely  accidental  on  my  part  as  it  is  on  yours,  and 
to  withdraw." 

Silcote  was  not  the  less  thrown  off  his  balance. 
He  had  approved  (or  consented  to)  Algernon's  ap- 
pointment, and  hsid  got  into  some  corner  of  his 
brain  the  notion  that  sometimes,  at  the  further  end 
of  a  corridor,  he  might  see  a  figure  which  avoided 
him.  He  had  never  wished  to  speak  to  his  son,  or 
to  find  him.  He  had  been  speaking  to  him,  and 
had  found  him,  —  had  found  in  his  son  a  man  as 
gray  as  himself,  but  more  bent  under  the  pressure 
of  the  horrible  secret  which  had  ruined  both  their  lives. 
The  ;o7iidor  was  light,  and  the  noisy  stream  of 


boyhood  was  passing  and  repassing.  The  son  would 
have  gone  (quietly  away,  but  the  father  made  a  ges- 
ture to  detain  him.  Algernon  had  the  children  to 
think  of.  The  two  men  stood  face  to  face  under  a 
lamp,  but  not  looking  at  one  another.  Silcote's 
eyes  were  on  the  ground,  —  he  in  deep  thought, 
and  Algernon  calmly  watching  him. 

An  inexorable  sort  of  figure,  and  a  very  inexora- 
bly-shaped head,  was  all  that  he  saw  beforo  the 
Squire  rabed  his  face  honestly  and  calmly  to  his, 
and  said,  — 

"  Let  us  talk  together." 

«•  Will  you  follow  me?" 

"  Certainly.  I  cruelly  let  the  curse  descend  on 
you  when  you  were  seventeen.  I  repent.  I  did 
wrong.  It  was  a  shamefully  vindictive  action. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  of  you. 
No  one  has  heard  any  good  of  me,  God  help  me ! 
You  have  borne  this  bitter  curse  better  than  I ;  and 
yet,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  you  from  every 
mouth,  you  are  a  man  who  would  feel  it  more. 
And  you  are  as  gray  as  I  am.  Go  on,  and  let  us 
talk  together." 

They  passed  from  the  noise  of  the  boys  and  the 
lights  of  the  corridors,  through  the  dark  cloisters, 
towards  Algernon's  house.  As  the  dark-gowned 
figure  of  Algernon  passed  on  firom  shadow  to 
shadow  before  Silcote  on  their  way,  ghastly  doubts, 
followed  by  the  faint  ghost  of  a  new-bom  joy,  very 
dim  and  afar  off  as  yet,  passed  through  his  soul. 
When  they  were  in  Algernon's  wcU-lit  study  to- 
gether, the  Dark  Squire  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  Algernon  began  the  conversation,  standing 
erect  before  the  fire. 

**  Thb  interview,  sir,  is  deeply  painful  to  both  of 
us.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  not  of  my 
seeking.  I  anticipate  that  you  will  say  that  I  had 
no  business  to  marry  at  all.  But  I  married,  as  I 
thought,  an  heiress,  and  so  no  blame  can  be  given 
me  for  that.  Mr.  Betts  has  doubtless  explained  all 
that  to  you.  I  am  a  broken  and  ruined  man,  sir ; 
but  I  ask  nothing  for  myself;  only  I  will  kneel  and 
cringe  to  you  for  the  sake  of  my  unhappy  children." 

Silcote  raised  himself  from  his  chair,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  and  confronted  him.  **  Come  to  the  light, 
sir,  and  let  me  see  your  mother's  eyes  once  more. 
I  know  they  are  there,  and  I  must  see  them  once 
a^n  before  the  great  coming  darkness,  even  if  the 
sight  of  them  kills  me." 

Algernon  came  close  to  the  lamp,  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  and  quietly.  Silcote  looked  at  him 
fixedly  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  said,  **  Hah ! " 
like  a  sigh,  and  dropped  back  in  his  chair.  Alger- 
non sto(xi  steadily  where  he  was. 

Afler  a  few  moments  Silcote  spoke  again. 

"  Boy,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Forty-one." 

"And  gray.  Grayer  than  L  But  it  has  not 
killed  you  yet." 

"  Not  yet,  sir." 

**  Odd.  Look  at  yoxa  physique^  and  look  at  mine. 
And  you  knowing  it  ever  since  you  were  seventeen  I 
You  ought  to  bo  dead,  you  know." 

"  I  ought  never  to  have  been  born,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  known  it  for  nineteen  years,  and 
not  died  under  it." 

"  My  religion  has  supported  me,  sir." 

*''We  will  leave  that  alone.  You  gray-headed 
boy,  look  at  me  again." 

Algernon  did  so. 

"I  can  bear  those  eyes  now;  I  thought 
they  would  have  maddened  me.    Boy,  is  tib* 
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wild  chance  that  we  hare  both  been  abtmed  and 
deceived  ?  " 

"  That  is  entirely  your  business,  sir :  the  respon- 
libility  lies  with  you.  If  we  are  both  deceived,  / 
have  been  deceived  through  you." 

*'  That  is  true  again «**  said  Silcote ;  ^*  that  is  trae. 
I  can't  stand  much  talk  on  this  question.  Only  I 
ask  for  one  thing.  Don't  say  anything  about  this 
interview  in  a  certain  quarter." 

"  In  which  quarter,  sir  ?  " 

"Confound  the  man,"  said  the  Squire,  testily; 
**  is  there  more  than  one  quarter  ?  The  head-mas- 
ter's quarter, —  Arthur's  quarter.  Don't  tell  him 
of  this,  man.  We  have  been  half  maddened,  you 
and  I,  by  this  business ;  but  I  hope  we  have  both 
brains  enough  left  to  know  a  prig  and  a  bully  when 
we  see  one  ;  and  Arthur  is  both.  But,  mind  you,  I 
love  Arthur  better  than  all  the  world  besides,  and 
have  made  him  my  heir.  He  telb  you  everything, 
[  believe.     How  is  his  health  ?  " 

"  His  health  is  perfect,  sir." 

"  You  know  nothing,  I  see.  But  the  doctors  say 
that  those  fainting  fits  are  nothing.  Do  you  ever 
hear  from  that  vagabond  villain,  Tom  ?  " 

**  If  you  mean  your  son  Thomas,  now  rising  in 
the  Austrian  army,  I  hear  from  him  very  often,  sir." 

*^  You  mav  let  me  know  about  him  on  a  future 
occasion.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  send  for  the  boy  Sugden,  I  think  our  interview 
may  end.    Will  you  shSke  hands  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

*'  That  shake  was  for  the  sake  of  your  children ; 
take  this  pat  on  the  shoulder  for  your  own  good 
self.  You  are  a  good  man,  sir;  you  are  a  good 
man.    Now  quick,  —  the  boy  Sugden." 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

—  um'S  IllTO  THE   REGION   OP  UNUTTERABLB  ASTOSISH- 
MKNT  — 

The  Squire  had  completely  changed  his  manner 
by  the  time  that  the  boy  Sugden  appeared.  The 
reaction  from  his  terrible  talk  with  Algernon  had 
made  him  sarcastic  and  peculiar.  Our  old  friend 
James  appeared  before  him,  looking  horribly  guilty, 
but  very  charming  and  handsome ;  and  the  Squire, 
sittinsc  up  in  his  chair,  began  on  him  snarling. 

"  You  are  a  most  charming  boy ;  you  are  a  nice 
piece  of  goods ;  you  will  do,  you  will.  Mr.  Silcote, 
keep  your  eye  on  this  boy  :  he  '11  do.  What  do  you 
think  of  yourself,  sir?     Hey  ?  " 

James  might  have  said  that  he  thought  a  great 
deal  of  himself,  but  he  did  n't.  He  only  stood  be- 
fore the  chairman,  Squire  Silcote,  shifting  from  one 
leg  to  the  other,  looking,  as  the  Squire  afterwards 
told  Betts,  so  confoundedly  handsome  and  amiable 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  throw  the  poker  at 
him. 

"  Silenre,  hey !  Is  this  obstinacy  or  stupidity  ? 
Is  this  letter  yours,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  mine,  sir,"  said  James,  quietly. 

"  A  cool  proposition,  that  I  should  send  you  to 
Italy  at  my  own  expense;  and,  if  possible,  my 
nephew  Reginald  also !  On  what  grounds,  may  I 
most  humbly  ask,  do  you  base  this  astounding  de- 
mand?" 

"  It  is  no  demand,  sir,"  said  James,  looking  frankly 
and  slyly  at  him,  for  he  had  got  to  understand  him ;  **  it 
is  only  a  proposition.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
be  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege,  of  the  rich  to 
patronize  and  assist  genius." 


•"Certaialx,"  Btid  StlDois.  «I  afiaw  all  ^k 
Would  you  be  so  condescending  as  tosh0WBB|«i 

ritts  ?  You  don't  happen  to  have  it  abovt  vga 
you  ?  If  you  will  meet  me  so  fo  as  to  taki 
your  genius  out  of  your  pocket  and  hand  it  to  a 
for  inspection,  I  '11  b^in  to  think  abooi  patroiuzss 
it.  No  more  of  it,  sir.  I  '11  tliink  over  it  wha  1 
have  seen  your  drawings.  Come  with  me,  ■ 
Grood  night,  Mr.  Silcote.'* 

So  the  Squire  and  James  went  awayto^etka 
**  Boy,"  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  qaadrangie,  "I 
will  think  of  this  Italian  scheme  of  yours  bhr 
fully.  I  don't  think  I  shall  let  yon  ga  I  wiil  a> 
amine  your  drawings  as  an  amateur,  ami  get  dn 
examined  by  more  competent  men.  Unless  t^ 
dictum  is  *  First-rate '  I  shall  not  consent.  Aa  iiU 
of  necessity  dissociates  himself  from  all  ties  of-— ^ 
any  kind  whatever  —  and  I  don*t  see  my  way  to  it 
Now  I  want  to  see  this  new  matron,  lady  sopedi- 
tendent,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself.  Take  as  a 
her.     What  do  the  boya  say  about  her  ?  " 

*^  She  is  strict,  but  very  kind ;  we  are  all  va; 
fond  of  her.     I  have  had  a  sitting  from  her." 

"  Indeed,  my  young  Wci^ralL  Did  yon  fiadi  ha 
a  study  worthy  of  your  genius  ?  " 

*'  She  has  a  mafrnificent  head,  and  her  gel-ap  f 
simply  superb.  She  is  worthy  of  a  better  pen 
than  ever  mine  will  be." 

**  How  sweetly  modest !  This  most  be  the  «:' 
depreciation  of  a  true  genius.  Is  this  her  rooa- 
Pray  announce  me." 

James,  knocking  at  her  door,  was  told  to  enter  ii 
a  kindly  quiet  voice  which  attracted  the  Sqaire's 
attention.  They  passed  in  tc^ther.  Silrote  stv 
before  him  a  gray-headed  woman,  dresed  in  gny, 
with  a  long  gray  shawl,  with  her  head  turned  avaj 
from  him,  bendmg  over  baskets  of  linen  whkk  she 
was  sorting.  She  attracted  his  attenCi<»  at  < 
and  he  began,  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
when  she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

Silcote  was  transfixed  with  unutterable 
ment.  He  burst  out,  '*  Why,  what  the  — !"  wha 
she  suddenly  nused  her  right  hand,  and  with  her 
left  pointed  to  the  boy  beside  him.  Silcote  ando*- 
stood  in  a  moment,  as  he  put  it  to  himself  mentiillj* 
**The  cub  has  not  recognized  her,  then."  He 
changed  his  manner  at  once.  **  Madam,"  he  eaii 
I  have  come,  as  chairman,  to  have  a  talk  with  yoi 
on  various  matters.     Are  you  at  leisure  ?  " 

^*  I  am  at  leisure,  sir ;  at  least,  if  you  will  aflov 
me  to  go  on  with  my  work.  When  the  hands  si« 
idle,  the  memory  gets  busy.  You  have  found  thit 
yourself,  sir,  I  do  not  doubt" 

The  Squire  swung  himself  round  towards  Jamei, 
and,  standing  squarer  and  broader  than  ever  befers 
him,  pointed  his  finger  at  him,  and  said,  — 

"  Go,  and  shut  the  door  after  you."* 

Which  things  James  did. 

**Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Su^en,"  said  he,  poUBV 
up  a  chair,  and  sitting  down  in  front  of  her,  ^  wosM 
you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  m^^^h^  ci 
this?" 

*'  Certainly.  First  of  all,  how  did  you  call  ■» 
just  now." 

"  I  called  you  Mrs.  Sugden^** 

**  That  is  not  my  name.  It  was,  and  is  still,  ^ 
of  my  half-brother,  who  passed  for  my  hosbiii 
when  I  lived  in  your  little  cottage  at  Beechwood; 
but  it  is  not  mine." 

»*  Your  half-brother  ?  "  said  Silcote.  "  Was  sot 
Sugden  your  husband,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  only  half>b*x>ther.    His  mother  was  sot  tin 
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e  as  mine.  Our  common  father,  a  twenty-acre 
(holder  in  Devonshire,  married  twice.  The 
le  of  his  first  wife,  of  my  brother's  mother,  was 
>le9tone ;  the  name  of  his  second  wife,  my 
ther,  was  Lee." 

Then  how  shall  I  call  you  ?    Mrs.  Morgan  ?  " 
Not  at  all.     A  mere  nomme  de  guerre^  which  I 
jme<l  when  they  objected  to  the  title  I  bore  at 
Peter's,   ^  Sister  Mary.'     Nothing  more  than 
t." 

'  Then  perhaps,  madam,  to  facilitate  conyersation, 
1  would  put  me  in  possession  of  your  style  and 
es." 

^  I  am  Mrs.  Thomas  Sllcote,  your  unworthy,  but 
tiful  daughter-in-law,"  she  said,  very  quietly. 
The  Squire  fell  back  in  his  chair.  *•  Don't  regard 
!,  my  dear  madam ;  I  have  the  constitution  of  a 
rse.  If  I  had  not,  I  should  have  been  in  Bedlam 
the  CTave  years  ago.  Let  us  have  it  out,  madam, 
hougnt  there  were  Silcotes  enough  cumbering  the 
ie  of  the  earth.  There  don't  happen  to  be  any 
)re  of  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  There  is  James,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas 
Icote,  smiling.  ^'He  makes  another.  I  don't 
ink  there  are  any  more." 

** Quite  so"  said  Silcote.  "James.  I  begin  to 
llect  myself.  James,  then,  is  my  lawful  grand- 
n?" 

•*  Most  certainly.    Do  you  desire  proofs  ?  " 
"  Not  if  you  assert  it.    You  yourself  are  a  stand- 
g  proof  of  every  proposition  that  comes  out  of 
>ur  mouth." 

**  I  was  a  laborer's  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
A    twenty-acre    freeholder  is    a    laborer,    is  he 

5t?" 

^^  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Silcote. 

"  I  thought  you  were  bound  to  believe  everything 
said,  a  minute  ago  ?  " 

"Don't  fence  with  me.  It  is  not  fair.  You 
tterly  ruin  my  nerves,  and  then  begin  what  these 
>w  boys  here  call  ^  chaffing.'  Will  you  explain  to 
le  how  all  this  came  about  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night." 

"  You  really  must  in  part  How  on  earth  did 
'ou  come  here  ?  " 

"  Merelv  by  answering  an  advertisement." 

"  Does  Betts  know  nothing  ?  " 

*♦  Not  a  word.  It  is  all  between  you  and  me. 
^nd  it  must  remain  there." 

"How  was  it  that  the  boy  did  not  recognize 

fOU?" 

"Time,  time,  time!" 

Silcote  sat  perfectly  silent  "  Time  works  won- 
tlers/'  he  said,  at  last,  "  as  we  used  to  write  in  our 
topy-books,  before  all  this  miserable  mistake  called 
life  be^n.  You  wanted  to  see  him,  I  suppose,  and 
yon  risked  his  recognizing  you  ?  " 

''See  him!"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "I  wanted  to 
touch  him,  I  wanted  to  kiss  him ;  but  I  cannot  do 
that.  Do  you  remember,  one  day  in  your  garden, 
pointing  out  to  me  that  it  would  he  a  drawback  to 
the  boy  if  his  low  parentage  was  known  ?  " 

'•  I  do.    God  forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong," 

"  You  did  right :  even  speaking  from  what  you 
knew  then.  I  Icnow  you,  Silcote,  as  a  good  and 
kind  man,  though  you  have  tried  hard  to  sell  your- 
self to  the  Evil  One.  And  so  I  tell  you  this :  that 
I  have  doubts,  in  my  utter  ignorance,  whether  the 
world  would  take  my  marriage  to  be  a  legal  one ; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
boy." 
**  Where,  and  how,  wer9  yon  married  ?  " 


"In  Scotland."  And  she  told  him  Uie  partic- 
ulars. 

"  Bless  the  woman ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  are 
as  much  my  daughter-in-law  as  if  you  had  been 
married  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  with  eigh- 
teen bridesmaids.  I  wish  I  had  known  this.  Once 
more,  will  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night" 

"  There  is  no  reason  against  your  letting  the  boy 
know  who  you  are." 

"  Let  it  be,  —  let  it  be.  The  father  is  outlawed, 
and  the  mother's  claim  cannot  be  quite  proved.  It 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  boy.  And  hear  me, 
you  Dark  Squire,  with  your  bloodhounds.  The  boy 
has  got  to  love  me  again,  with  a  new,  fresh  love, 
overlying  the  mere  old  love  which  lives  in  his 
memory.  He  has  been  here  painting  my  face,  and 
the  new  love  showed  itself  in  his  eyes  a  hundred 
times." 

"  Was  there  no  recognition  ?  " 

"A  dim  stirring  of  memory  only,  which  made 
him  more  strangely  beautiful  than  ever.  Once  or 
twice  there  was  such  a  fixed  stare  in  his  glorious 
eyes,  that  I  thought  I  was  betrayed.  But  I  was 
not.  It  was  only  the  old  love  of  memory  wedding 
itself  to  the  new  love  of  respect  and  admiration. 
Would  you  be  loved  better  than  that  ?  " 

"  Confound  the  woman  I "  said  the  Squire  to  him- 
self, and  then  sat  quite  silent,  —  she  going  on  mend- 
ing shirts. 

At  last  he  said :  "  The  boy  wants  to  go  to  Italy 
and  study  art  I.  have  had  bother  enough  with 
Italy,  but  I  won't  stand  in  his  way.  I  recognize 
him  as  my  grandson,  and  I  love  the  boy.  But  is 
there  any  promise  in  these  drawings  of  his  ?  We 
must  not  make  a  fool  of  the  lad.  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  his  as  yet" 

Mrs.  Silcote  rose,  and  brought  from  a  bureau  a 
small  canvas  with  a  head,  painted  in  oils,  upon  it 
It  was  the  likeness  of  herself  which  James  had  done. 
She  said,  — 

"Will  that  do?" 

"Do!"  said  Silcote,  "I  should  think  it  would. 
There  is  genius  in  every  line  of  it" 

"  So  I  thought,  thinking  at  the  pame  time  that  I 
might  be  blinded  by  my  love.  Let  him  go,  Silcote. 
Dia  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  love,  Silcote  ?  — 
not  to  love  with  the  old  love  and  the  new  love  with 
which  my  boy  and  I  love  one  another ;  but  to  love 
blindly  and  foolishly,  from  an  instinct  more  power- 
ful than  reason  ?  I  loved  so  once,  and  believed  my- 
self loved  still  more  deeply  in  return ;  and  one  fine 
day  I  found  that  I  had  never  been  loved  at  all,  and 
had  only  been  tricked  and  deceived  by  words  sweet 
as  angels',  falser  than  devils'.  I  found  that  out  one 
day,  Silcote,  and  my  heart  withered  utterly  up 
within  me.  And  I  was  desperate  and  mad,  and 
only  saved  from  the  river  by  a  gentle  brother,  who 
believed  me  lost,  —  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  And 
he  and  I  went  back  to  the  fields  and  the  fallows, 
and  fought  nature  for  bread  together,  as  we  had 
been  used  to  do  when  we  were  children  together, 
and  when  mine  was  only  a  child's  beauty." 

A  very  long  silence,  during  which  she  sat  as  calm 
as  Memnon. 

When  she  found  her  voice  again,  she  went  on. 

"Do  yon  begin  to  understand  me?    Are  you 

capable  of  understanding  the  case  of  one  who 

would  have  given  up  everything  in  this  world,  ay, 

and  God  forgive  me  if  I  blaspheme,  —  would  have 

iven  up  all  oopes  in  the  next,  for  the  love  of  one 

;,  and  then  found  that  that  love  never  exif ted 


at  all,  —  that  tlie  had  been  a  dupe  and  a  fool  from 
the  first,  and  that,  even  while  hifl  hand  was  in  her 
hair,  he  was  laughing  at  her  ?  /  went  through  this, 
and  did  not  die.  Could  you  dare  to  warrant  the 
Mune  for  yourself?  " 

A  very  Ions  pause  here.  Buttons  stitched  on 
•hirts,  and  shirts  dexterously  folded  and  placed 
away,  Silcote  sitting  with  hb  hand  before  his  eyes 
tiie  whole  time.     At  last  he  spoke. 

**  You  speak  of  my  son  Thomas,  whom  I  loved 
once.    Do  }'ou  love  him  still  V  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  she  answered.    "  Do  you  ?  " 

"  And  I  cannot  say,  either,"  replied  Silcote. 

"  He  is  your  son,"  she  urged. 

**  And  he  is  the  father  of  yours,"  he  replied. 

*^  You  have  the  quickness  of  youi  family  in 
answer,"  she  said.     **  Leave  this  question.'* 

"You  have  told  me  part  of  your  story,  and  I 
will  not  ask  for  details  to-night.  You  ask  me  if  I 
know  what  it  is  to  awake  from  a  dream  of  love, 
and  find  that  that  love  never  existed.  I  do !  May 
I  tell  you  my  story  ?  I  have  gone  through  all  that 
you  speak  of,  and  am  still  alive.  Men  with  my 
frame  and  my  brain  don't  die,  or  go  mad.  But  I 
warn  you  solemnly,  that,  if  you  allow  me  to  tell  you 
my  story,  you  must  prepare  your  nerves.  It  is  so 
ghastly,  80  inconceivable,  so  unutterably  horrible, 
that  I  can  only  hope  that  the  telling  of  it  to  you 
will  not  kill  me." 

"You  have  been  abused.  Squire.  And  may  I 
ask,  have  you  never  told  it  before?  The  High 
Church  people,  among  whom  I  have  been  lately, 
and  who  nave  done  me  good, — although  I  don't  go 
with  them,  I  will  allow  that,  —  urge  confession.  It 
is  capable  of  any  amount;  of  abuse,  this  confession ; 
but,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  merely  a  confidential 
communication  of  a  puzzling  evil,  it  generally  does 
good.  You  have,  with  your  jealous  reticence,  kept 
some  great  evil  to  yourself  for  many  years,  I  fear. 
Why  nave  you  never  told  it  before  ?  " 

**  Why  ?  —  Temper,  I  suppose.  I  seem  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  I  can't  tell  my  story  to  any  one 
whose  face  does  not  invite  me ;  and  your  face  was 
the  first  one  which  ever  did  invite  me. 

♦  The  body  of  my  sister's  son 

Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  ; 
The  bo<ly  and  I  palled  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  naught  to  me.* " 

"1  think  that  is  hardly  the  verse  which  you 
wished  to  quote.  But  now,  Silcote,  let  me  hear 
this  story  of  yours." 

And  so  Silcote  told  his  story. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

—  AND  THEM,  HAVING  MADK  CONFESSION,  BUT  GETTINO 
MO  ABSOLUTION  — 

**I  WAS,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sugden,  an  ambitious, 
handsome  young  fellow, — very  popular;  with  an 
intention  of  enjoying  life,  and  in  every  way  fitted 
for  enjoying  it  I  was  sole  heir  to  a  very  large  for- 
tune ;  and,  besides  that,  came  firom  a  family  of  at- 
torneys,— another  fortune.  No  part  of  my  scheme 
was  idleness  or  luxury.  I  believed  myself  to  have 
(nay,  I  had)  considerable  talent,  not  a  mean  share 
of  wit,  and  a  ready  tongue;  and  I  determined — 
don't  laugh  at  a  shipwrecked  man  —  to  follow  my 
career  as  a  barrister  until  I  sat  upon  the  bench. 
My  family  connection  stuted  me  very  quickly  in  a 
fine  practice ;  but,  bless  you,  I  could  have  made  my 
fortune  without  them.    Ask  any  of  my  contempo- 


raries.   I  am  only  telling  yon  the  plaoo  tnith, Im 
sure  you.     Who  am  /  that  I  shoaM  boast. 

'*  I  suppose  that  at  twenty-five  I  waa  one  of  4 
most  fortunate  men  that  ever  lived.  With  my  ti 
ents  and  knowledge  of  law,  I  would  have  boob 
myself  for  six  or  seven  thoosand  a  year  by  my  im 
tice,  at  forty.  I  lored  my  proiession  intenaeJr: 
was  a  lawyer  in  my  very  blood,  and  all  that  fin 
asked  of  me  was  to  go  on  and  make  a  noUe  fcrsm 
by  the  pursuit  I  loved  best  in  the  wh<de  ni 
And  I  must  nuirry,  too;  and  a  yaang  lady,  bean 
ful,  well  bom,  rich,  and  highly  educated,  was  to* 
to  marry  me.  And  she  had  ninety  thousand  jmssA 
of  her  own. 

"  Did  I  love  her  or  her  money  ?  No,  I  knt 
her,  my  dear  madam,  ever  since  she  was  a  titii 
And  she  loved  me  at  one  time.     Look  at  me.** 

Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  looked  at  him  very  steafr 
indeed." 

"  Do  I  look  mad  ?  " 

**  No,"  she  said  very  quietly ;  yon  look  pcrfeet^ 
sane." 

"  Hah ! "  said  Silcote.  "  And  yet  I  at  here  m 
tell  you  as  a  solemn  truth,  that  I  know  that  it  <f 
time  she  did  love  me." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  she  did.  Yon  had  better  ? 
on,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote. 

**  I  loved  her  when  she  was  a  child  ;  more  ^ee^ 
yet  when  I  was  courting  her ;  still  more  deeply  »' 
bride;  until  my  whole  soul  merged  into  Iwrssi 
wife.  There  never  was  a  woman  loved  as  istf 
woman  was  by  me." 

"Well?" 

*•  My  sister  Mary,  whom  you  know  as  the  ftis- 
cess,  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Italy,  prinapaliy  is 
Venice,  and  a  great  deal  also  in  Vienna;  for.eext 
to  Italian  life,  she  loved  the  free  and  easy  Efr  of 
South  Germany.  My  infe  had  a  son,  A^eraos, 
now  a  master  m  this  very  college,  and  was  a  ka^ 
time  in  recovering  her  health  afterwards.  The 
doctors  strongly  recommended  change  of  air  and  cf 
scene. 

"  At  this  conjunction  of  circumstances,  my  b^ 
came  back  to  England  firom  Italy  and  Austm  {it 
was  always  travelling  between  the  two),  and«  fii^ 
ing  my  wife  in  ill  health,  proposed  to  take  her  t 
Florence  to  spend  the  winter.  I  was  loath  to  pat 
with  my  darling,  still  more  loath  to  let  her  go  v^ 
my  foolish  sister.  But  the  doctors  were  alT  for  i 
and  old  Miss  Raylock  (you  know  her)  was  gobs 
also,  and  so  I  consented.  It  was  term  time,  aadi 
could  not  follow  them  for  six  weeks.  I  let  ler  go^ 
against  my  better  judgment 

"  For  I  knew  my  sister  welL  She  is  one  of  & 
most  foolish  and  silly  women  that  ever  walked  tltf 
earth.  And  she  is  very  untruthfiil  withal;  hi 
probably  her  most  remarkable  quality  is  her  peHeet- 
ty  donkeyish  obstinacy.  Like  most  weak  and  ibol- 
ish  women,  she  has  a  love  of  mystery  and  of  my^ 
nous  power,  and  she  had  got  herself,  before  tkii, 
mixed  up  in  an  infinity  of  Anstv*o-Italian  ^ 
having  no  idea  of  their  merits,  but  getting  hai^ 
made  a  fool  of  alternately  by  both  puuties.  1  )d 
argued  with  her  on  this  matter  oflen,  but  you  nu^ 
as  well  have  argued  with  the  pump.  She  beliei*^ 
herself  trusted  by  both  parties,  whereas  the  factv< 
that  she  was  merely  used  as  a  disseminator  of  6ki 
intelligence. 

"  When  term  was  over,  I  followed  them  to  Itih- 
The  state  of  things  which  I  found  there  was  deoh 
displeasing  to  me.  I  found  a  coterie  of  £i^w 
living  in  a  firee  and  easy  manner  in  cne  ano^ei'i 
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;  tbe  leading  members  of  which  were  my  sis- 
tss  Raylock,  a  certain  Sir  Godfrey  Malloryt 
ly  wife.  My  wife  and  Mias  Raylock  seemed 
.he  only  people  who  were  living  in  the  least 
\  up  to  the  English  standard  of  propriety,  as 
Lt  in  those  days.  As  for  my  sister,  she  had 
ded  in  sarrounding  the  wliole  party  with  all 
litical  scum  of  Europe,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
iT  saw  such  a  parcel  of  cut-throat  villains,  be- 
r  since,  as  were  gathered  erery  evening  in  my 
I  house :  nay,  not  only  in  my  sister's  house, 
n  my  wife's,  —  that  is,  my  own.  I  won- 
how  they  dared  assemble  there,  and  ex- 
1  a  descent  of  police  immediately.  There 
two  people  about  my  sister,  however,  to  whom 
z  a  stronger  objection  than  to  any  other  two. 
one  was  a  man  at  that  time  acting  as  her 
vdomo,  a  German,  called  Kriegsthurm;  the 
was  my  late  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
ilnuovo. 

low  they  were  allowed  to  talk  the  rank  sedi- 
they  did  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  am,  like  most 
ishmen,  perfectly  liberal,  rather  seditious  about 
ra  politics,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  going 
sr  too  far.  I  found  the  truth  out  though,  one 
b  when  I  had  retired  from  their  intolerable  jar- 
and  was  smoking  my  cigar  at  a  cafe.  A  ver^ 
lemanly  and  quiet  young  man  drew  his  chair 
mine,  and  entered  into  conversation.  I  took 
sat  fancy  to  the  man,  and  we  exchanged  names 
a  we  parted.  What  the  deuce  was  it.  A  Bo- 
name,  I  remember.  Colonna?  —  Orsini?  — 
—  but  a  Roman  name." 
Not  Frangipanni  ?  ** 
The  same.  How  strange !  " 
He  is  our  new  Italian  teacher:  he  comes  down 
!e  a  week  by  rail  if  he  can  get  a  class.  One  of 
ts's  men,  that  is  all.    The  gnosts  are  rising,  Sil- 

So  it  seems.  Well,  this  man  and  I  entered  into 
e  conversation,  and  he  told  me  the  history  of 

state  of  society  up  at  my  sister^s  villa.  It  was 
Duse  watched  by  the  police  for  political  purposes, 
;he  Dionysius's  Ear  of  the  pohce.  The  people 
0  assembled  there  were  either  spies  or  fools,  with 
)  exceptions. 

'  I  asked  him  for  those  two  exceptions,  and  the 
n  was  frank  and  gentleman-like  with  me.  The 
ieptions  he  named  were,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
D  men  to  whom  I  had  taken  sucn  a  great  dislike  — 
\  Priuce  of  Castelnuovo,  and  that  very  queer 
srman  Kriegsthurm. 

"  He  went  on  in  French,  *  I  put  my  liberty  in  your 
nds,  Monsieur.  Why?  I  cannot  sav.  But  I 
\  a  patriot,  and  those  two  men  are  faithful  pa- 
nts. For  me  I  never  go  to  Miladi  Silcote's  house, 
am  on  my  good  behavior.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
spect.  I  receive  the  Prince,  and  also  Kriegs- 
ttrm,  at  my  own,  where  my  beautifid  little  wife, 
BO  a  patriot,  entertainfl.  But  go  to  Miladi  Sil- 
»te\  no.  To  Miss  Raylock's,  but  little  now. 
heir  patriotism  is  advanced,  but  they  are  indis- 
%et  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  also  is  indiscreet  in 
ly  opinion.  My  wife  does  not  receive  Sir  Godfrey, 
do  not  allow  my  wife  to  receive  him  I ' 

*^  Daoghter^in-law,  that  was  the  first  bite  of  the 
srpent.  I  knew  that  my  wife  had  had  one  propo- 
^  before  mine,  and  that  the  proposer  had  been  Sir 
lodfrey  Mallory.    I  knew  that" 

"  And  also  that  she  had  refiued  him,"  said  Mrs. 
rhomaa  Silcote,  cheerily. 

^Certainly.    But  here  he  was  again,  and  they 


were  living  so  very  fast  and  loose.     All  Leicester 
Square  round  them  —  and  —  and  —  I  can't  go  on." 

**  You  must  go  on  to  the  end,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas 
Silcote.    "Now?" 

**  I  sulked  with  her,**  went  on  Silcote,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Not  in  words  about  that  man ;  though  1 
was  jealous,  I  did  not  dare  to  do  that.  Besides,  I 
could  not.  I  suppose  I  must  tell,  but  you' must  hold 
your  tongue  lest  I  should  do  you  a  mischief  I  took 
ner  home,  but  my  sister  and  her  precious  major- 
domo  Kriegsthurm  came  too.  And  Sir  Godfirey 
Mallory  followed  us.  And  I  sulked  with  her  all 
the  time :  though  I  loved  her  —  O  woman  1  wo- 
man !  you  can't  dream  of  my  intense  devoted  love 
for  that  wife  of  mine !  ** 

There  was  a  long  pause.  He  could  not  go  on, 
and  she  would  not  speak. 

"  We  were  never  the  same  to  one  another  after 
this.  I  loved  her  as  deeply  as  ever,  but  the  devil 
had  come  between  us,  and  would  not  go.  I  thought 
she  had  been  indiscreet,  and  could  not  forget  it.  I 
sulked  with  her,  and  was  persistently  hard  with  her. 
If  I  begin  thinking  of  the  beautifol  quiet  little  ways 
and  actions  by  which  she  tried  to  win  me  back,  I 
shall  go  out  of  my  mind  at  last,  afler  all  these  years. 
When  you-  have  heard  all,  you  will  think  me  a  mad- 
man for  solemnly  declaring  this:  that  even  now, 
after  all  is  over,  I  would  give  all  my  expectations 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  —  ay,  and  on  the  other 
also,  —  to  have  her  back  even  as  she  was  at  the 
very  last.  I  may  have  been  unkind  to  her,  Crod 
forgive  me ;  but  no  man  ever  so  wholly  gave  up  his 
soul  to  a  woman,  as  I  did  to  her,  until  that  fatal 
night  at  Exeter." 

"  Your  mind  is  diseased,  Silcote,"  said  Mrs.  Thom- 
as. **  You  have  been  abused.  My  instinct  tells  me 
so." 

*'  I  guessed  at  the  same  thing  to-night,  when  I 
saw  her  son ;  but  listen.  My  theory  always  has 
been,  till  lately,  that  I  tired  out  her  patience,  -^ 
that  I  turned  her  into  a  fiend  by  my  own  temper. 
But  I  had  proofs.  I  struck  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory 
(for  he  and  my  sister  had  followed  me  there  to  Ex- 
eter again,  two  years  or  more  afler  my  suspicions 
had  b^un),  and  then  sat  down  to  my  work.  The 
last  proof  came  next  morning,  but  I  went  into  court 
as  gay  as  ever  to  defend  a  sailor  boy  for  murder. 
And,  when  the  excitement  of  it  was  over,  I  turned 
into  the  man  I  am  now  and  ever  shall  be.  Can  you 
conceive  this  ?  A  love  so  deep,  so  wild,  so  strong, 
so  jealous  as  mine,  for  one  who  is  still,  after  all,  — 
ay,  hear  me  there,  —  dearer  to  me  than  all  life  ? 
Can  you  conceive  this,  and  hear  what  follows  ?  " 

*'  What  proofi  had  you  ?  Proofs  against  your 
wife  ?    Against  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  ?  " 

His  face  was  livid  as  he  spoke,  but  he  found  words 
to  utter  the  terrible  secret 

**  Worse  than  that  I  had  a  letter  telling  me 
where  to  look  for  poison ;  and  I  looked  and  found 
it  But  I  never  told  her  what  I  knew.  I  took  her 
back  to  Ital^r,  and  she  died  there  in  a  year.  She 
never  knew  it  I  was  as  mute  as  a  stone  to  her. 
I  was  never  unkind  to  her ;  but  I  never  spoke  to . 
her;  and  she  tried  every  beautiful  little  winning 
way  of  hers,  —  each  one  of  which  now,  when  mem-- 
mory  is  aroused,  scorches  my  heart  like  fire,  —  to  • 
win  me  back.  And  I  was  cold  stone  to  her.  And 
she  died,  and  her  last  look  at  me  was  one  of  love 
and  forgiveness,  and  puzzled  wonder  at  our  estrange- 
ment And  memory  of  it  all  was  dying  out  unaer 
the  infiuence  of  time,  and  I  thought  I  was  forgetting 
all  about  it,  until  to-night  I  saw  her  son,  and  knew 
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that  I  loyed  oer  JBtter  than  ever.  So  now,  instead 
of  oblivion,  there  comes  a  newborn  remorse.  Do 
you  want  more  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Sllcotc,  boldly.  "Where 
is  this  letter  which  condemned  her.     Have  yon  got 

it?" 

"  Do  not  go  too  far  with  me.  I  keep  it  in  a  box 
in  my  bedroom,  and  every  night  a  devd  comes  and 
dances  on  that  box,  and  I  watch  him.  Leave  me 
alone,  woman ;  I  may  ^et  dangerous." 

"  Not  you.    Is  this  sul  you  have  to  tell  me  V  " 

"  Enouf^h,  surely,  I  should  think." 

The  tali,  gray  figure  rose  on  him  in  furious  wrath 
and  anger.  "  Then  this,  sir,  is  the  miserable  and 
ridiculous  lie,  sir,  with  which  you  have  been  mad- 
dening yourself  for  thirty  years!  Have  you  be- 
lieved this  for  all  that  time,  and  not  died  ?  Shame 
on  you !  shame,  Sileotc !  Is  it  on  such  grounds  as 
these  that  you  have  killed  a  most  unhappy  and  ill- 
used  lady,  by  your  wicked  jealousy  and  suspicion  ? 
Listen  to  me,  sir.  You  are  getting  old,  and  your 
life  may  be  too  short  for  the  work ;  but  don't  dare 
to  die,  don't  dare  to  face  the  judgment  until  every 
word  of  this  wicked  lie  is  refuted ;  and  this  poor 
lady's  memory  is  avenged  ?  Don't  argue  with  me. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  sir,  from  beginning  to  end.  Do 
you  not  see  it  n'^w  ?  " 

"  If  it  is,"  said  Silcote,  "  and  I  begin  to  believe 
so,  what  room  is  there  for  me  on  the  earth,  or  in 
heaven,  or  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  Right  it,  and  ask  the  question  afterwards.    Go." 

Silcote  never  went  near  Arthur's  house  that  night 
A  solitary  poacher,  in  Bramshill  Park,  lurking  in  one 
of  the  northern  glens  a  little  after  midnight,  neard  a 
sound  different  from  the  fitful  sighing  of  the  night- 
wind  in  the  fir-trees,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
make  out  that  it  was  a  horse's  feet  brushing  swifUy 
through  the  heather,  saw  a  horseman  pass  him  at 
full  speed,  and  hold  away  southeast,  and  believed 
ever  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  The 
grooms  at  Silcotes  were  knocked  up  at  half  past 
one,  amidst  the  ba}nng  of  the  bloodhounds,  and 
found  their  roaster  in  the  yard,  looking  stranger 
and  "  darker  "  than  ever.  But  he  apolo^zed  very 
gently  to  them  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  them 
30  late  at  night,  and  said  that  his  return  had  been 
quite  unforeseen.  James's  friend,  the  young  ser- 
vant, coming  sleepily  down  to  answer  the  kicking 
at  one  of  the  back  doors,  made  by  the  groom,  and 
believing  his  master  to  be  miles  away,  was  sulkily 
facetious  when  he  opened  it,  and  then  was  stricken 
to  stone  at  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
"Dark  Squire."  But  the  Dark  Squire  was  very, 
very  gentle,  and  the  young  man  sitting  up  wearily, 
lest  his  inexorable  master  might  want  something 
before  he  went  to  bed,  had  to  stop  up  until  morning. 

For  the  Sauire,  with  eyebrows  knitted  deeper 
than  ever,  ana  with  his  hand  close  clasped  before 
him,  walked  up  and  down  the  old  hall  till  broad 
day. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

—  GOES  HOME,  AND  LEAVES  ARTHUR  TO  E2JJOY  HIS 
SHARE  OF  ASTONISHMBirr. 

The  boys  had  been  a  little  time  back,  and  Arthur 
had  sorted  them  into  new  classes,  and  had  been  tre- 
mendously busy.  The  general  opinion  of  the  boys 
was,  that  they  did  n't  like  him:  which  was  ex- 
tremely natural.  It  was  part  of  his  plan  (for  he 
liad  achieved  the  art  of  school-mastering  from  sec- 
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ond-hand,  and  had  even  booght  AnuM': 
and  Letters ")  to  watch  az»d  stadr  di^;eB3\y  v 
character  of  each  boy  most  carefaUy  *,  tak  i 
which  was  to  be  treated  with  geniality  asdwb 
with  severity,  and  so  fioth.  Poor  Doal  i 
clever  as  he  could  be,  wanting  only  one  Usb^- 
genius ;  and  believing  that  he  could  be  geii^i 
could  attract  a  boy's  confidence  hj  Ibe  and  :& 
The  boj^  did  not  like  him,  even  in  th^  eaiivk 
times,  and  got  cordially  to  hate  him  aftervarii; 
spite  of  his  inexorable  justice,  generafix  a  fna 
which  boys  appreciate  greatly.  Arthur's  geEui 
was  Birmingham,  and  the  boys  knew  it  A^ 
was  often  unjust ;  and  sometimes  misled  bjs  tof 
now;  Betts  was  at  furious  war  with  tbeaalil 
every  conceivable  subject ;  but  they  loved  id 
and  Algernon,  and  they  never  could  endare  Aza 
But  I  must  go  back  to  the  third  day  after  tfeii 
meeting. 

He  was  tired  with  his  work,  and  he  felt  nseiii 
some  relaxation.  Muac  was  his  favorite  rehi^ 
and  he  determined  to  have  some  music  Ik  i 
them  on  the  very  first  Sunday  was  not  to  Usai 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  find  some  ooe  «i 
could  please  him  beUier  than  the  organist  He  ^ 
on  his  cap  and  went  across  to  hb  brothers  kd^ 

On  opening  his  brother^s  studj  door,  whidi  ufd 
out  of  the  cloisters,  he  only  found  Miss  Dnil 
sedate  as  you  please,  quite  alone,  sewing  bdccci 
fire. 

*^  Good  evening,  uncle,"  she  said.  A  saHa 
which  is  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
A  sentence  so  unmeaning  that  an  editor  migiit  jt 
Iv  object  to  its  being  "  set  up  " ;  but  worth  irti 
down,  if  one  could  only  give  the  emphasis.  At 
events,  there  was  an  emphasis  about  H  iODevha 
I  should  say  not  far  from  the  first  e  4l  eredi 
which  made  Arthur  say  to  himself  that  ?he  vh 
very  saucy  and  forward  girl. 

But  he  could  override  and  put  down,  by  ik 
disregard,  all  forma  of  sauciness.  He  merelr  «1 
her  contemptuously,  — 

"  Fetch  Miss  Lee  to  me,  will  you  ?  T^  k 
want  her." 

"  I  doubt  if  she  would  come  to  you,  no^^t 
Dora,  coolly.  "  Besides,  it  is  too  late  to  start 
London." 

**  Is  she  not  here  ?    Is  she  in  London  ?  " 

**  I  can 't  say,"  said  Dora,  going  on  with  hern 
''  She  dates  her  letters  to  me  from  her  house  id  C 
zon  Street,  Mayfair :  rather  too  near  the  Fi 
Street,  Mews  Chapel,  to  suit  my  Protesta&tkai 
wish  she  lived  furtner  away  from  it  Kd  }-oo  < 
go  there,  uncle  ?  " 

»»  Farm  Street,  Mews  Chapel  ?    Na" 

**  You  should.  Splendid  mass,  uncle.  Os 
the  best  masses  you  can  hear  in  London.  Mia  1 
took  me  there  in  the  summer,  while  I  was  sti^ 
with  her ;  it  was  really  as  fine  as  that  sort  of  a 
can  be.  Thanks  to  your  instructions  in  mosic.] 
Lee  was  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate  it  I 
afraid  she  will  go  to  Borne,  though:  in  ^ 
thought  she  had  gone,  but  found  she  had  been  stcff 
at  rather  more  ttian  three  quarters  of  the  «♦, 
some  extremely  High  Church  people.  Still,  1  * 
she  did  not  live  quite  so  handy  to  Farm  Stre^ 
was  in  hopes  you  were  going  to  marry  her,"  cs* 
ed  this  demoiselle  terrible ;  "  you  might  have  i 
her  on  our  side  of  the  border." 

*'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Dora.  I  will  not  ] 
mit  it." 

Miss  Herbert  might  possibly,  afler  some  of 
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;ientioii0  stud^',  say  "  Certainlj  not,"  as  demure- 
I  Dora  said  it.  For  poor  me,  I  have  onlj  to 
)  it  down : 

las  Miss  I^e  left  you,  and  got  a  situation  in 
on  Street,  May&ir  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 
$he  has  lefl  us,  certainly.     But  I  am  inclined 
)ubt  whether,  now  she  has  come  into  her  prop- 
she  would  take  another  situation  as  govem- 

rhen  U  is  enough  to  keep  her  ?    1  heard  she 

i^ome  in  for  a  small  legacy,  but  I  have  neither 

nor  inclination  for  details." 

t  is  certainly  enough  to  keep  her,*'  said  Dora, 

ly  and  sarcastically ;  **  that  is  to  say,  if  she 

»  it  go  as  far  as  it  ought     And  it  may  be 

led." 

Tell  me  all  about  it,  Dora.    I  am  getting  inter- 

\  thought  you  were  interested  in  her  before.  It 
rreat  pity  that  she  has  got  into  the  hands  of 

*  ultra  High  Church  people.  It  was  my  father's 
partly,  I  will  allow.  But  you  had  great  influ- 
over  her  once,  uncle  ;  why  did  you  not  keep  it 

I  fear  greatly  that  all  her  fortune,  present 
prospective,  will  get  ultimately  into  the  hands 
e  Papists."  ^ 

Her  fortune  ?      Has  she  got  a   fortune  ?    I 

heard   nothing.      I    thought   she  was  with 

f 

[  don't  know  what  you  call  a  fortune,"  suid  Do- 
laliciously.  **  I  will  tell  ^ou  all  I  know.  There 
i  vast  number  of  Lees  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
of  all  the  Lees  has  died  without  s  male  heir, 
has  bequeathed  his  great  property  to  the  two 
.le  heirs  in  his  line ;  one  of  whom  is  Miss 

[lood  heavens !  "  said  Arthur. 

The  other  happens  strangelv  to  be  a  woman  I 

smber  perfectly  well,  —  James's  mother." 

Who  IS  *  James,'  in  the  name  of  goodness  ?  " 

Arthur. 

STever  mind  now.    I  thought  you  knew  him. 

r  memory  is  short,  uncle." 

J^'ever  mind  my  memory.     Cro  on." 

I^ertainly.   They  have  found  Miss  Lee,  and  she 

rot  her  money;  but  they  can't  find  James's 

ler.    As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  if  they  don't 

Mrs.  Sugden,  the  whole  of  it  will  go  to  Miss 

*  I  know  nothing  about  the  terms  of  the  will ; 
as  far  as  I  can  gather,  if  Mrs.  Sugden  does  not 
up,  Miss  Lee,  instead  of  having  four  thousand 
ir,  will  have  eight.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  money, 
not,  uncle  ?  " 

Four  thousand  a  year !    The  girl  is  mad." 
Miss  Lee,  you  mean.    I  think  she  is  quite  mad 
slf ;  as  mad  as  a  hatter  or  a  March  hare,  to  get 
ith  those  extreme  High  Church  people.    Mind, 
low  nothing  about  the  law  of  the  case,  uncle ; 
Miss  Lee  has  got  Tier  four  thousand  a  year,  and 
IS  to  me  in  the  very  jaws  of  Popery." 
ext  morning  Arthur,  with  a  dour  face,  set  to  at 
►rk  which  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  —  that  of 
nlning  the  lower  classes  in  order.    An  unhappy 
ingenious  and  poetical  boy  freely  construed 
ahuntquo  siccas  machin®  carinas "  by  "  The 
ing  machines  drag  down  the  sick  people  to  the 
enmg  harbor." 
rthur  lost  his  temper,  and  banged  the   boy 

*  the  head  with  a  Valpy's  Horace.    Miss  Lee, 

L  four  thousand  a  year,  and  on  the  verge  of 
le  I  Bless  the  boy,  it 's  a  wonder  he  had  n't 
id  hi»T>- 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

THE  PRIKCES8  DEPABTS  SOUTHW^VRD. 

SiLCOTE,  in  the  astonishment  produced  by  meet* 
ing  with  Algernon  so  suddenly,  and  by  finding  his 
own  daughter-in-law  in  that  remarkable  woman 
who  had  been  living  so  long  close  to  his  park-gates, 
rode  back  to  Silcotes  from  St  Mary's  in  a  state  of 
extreme  confusion.  His  confusion  lasted  through 
the  night,  which  he  spent  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  hsdl ;  and  as  night  grew  into  morning  the  con- 
fusion remained,  and  had  superadded  to  it  an  ever- 
growing terror. 

He  nad  told  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  the  truth. 
"  The  memory  of  it  was  dying  out  until  to-night  I 
saw  her  son,  and  knew  that  I  loved  her  better  than 
ever,  so  now,  instead  of  oblivion,  there  comes  a 
new-born  remorse." 

This  was  all  true.  It  was  easily  hinted  at  to  Al- 
gernon in  the  sudden  shock  of  their  accidental  and 
awkward  meeting;  it  was  easily  spoken  of  in  his 
tragical  passionate  talk  with  his  newly-found  daugh- 
ter-in-law. The  talk  about  it  was  easy;  but  the 
plain,  hard  result,  now  that  he  was  alone  in  the  sol- 
itary house,  was  terrible,  and  the  terror  grew  as  he 
paced  up  and  down. 

If  he  had  been  abused ;  if  his  evil  suspicious  tem- 
per had,  afler  all,  killed  the  gentlest,  kindest  wo- 
man who  ever  lived ;  if  all  those  sweet  little  arts  of 
hers  which  she  had  used  upon  him,  to  bring  him 
back  to  her,  had  not  been  the  wiles  of  a  would-be 
murderess,  but  the  gentle  trusting  arts  of  a  tender 
wife,  only  wondering  at  the  cause  of  his  estrange- 
ment ;  —  what  room  was  there  left  for  him  on  earth, 
or  elsewhere  ?  Once  or  twice  on  the  previous  daj 
he  had  felt  a  kind  of  new  joy  at  the  hope  that  his 
first  wife's  innocence  might  be  proved :  now,  when 
his  daughter-in-law  had  stud  out  roundly,  and  even 
furiously,  that  she  believed  him  mistaken,  he  began 
to  see  the  frightful  consequences  to  himself  if  his 
dead  wife's  character  were  ever  cleared  up.  There 
was  no  place  for  him  anywhere.  Those  gentle, 
wondering,  inquiring  eyes  of  his  murdered  wife 
would  haunt  him  to  the  grave,  and  beyond  it. 

His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Thomas,  Arthur, 
and  Evelyn,  had  been  always  a  mere  cipher  to  him. 
They  had  never  cared  much  for  one  another.  Sil- 
cote was  not  a  man  who  could  love  twice,  and  she 
was  a  woman  who  was  absolutely  incapable  of  lov- 
ing once.  She  had  borne  him  children,  and,  having 
done  that,  had  died :  and  the  bill  for  her  monument 
was  £  187  105.  8(/.,  —  probably  the  most  noticeable 
fact  in  her  history.  A  fat,  foolish  woman,  not  even 
gifted  with  a  temper ;  whom  even  her  own  children 
vilipended.  She  thought  once,  and  thought  al- 
ways, that  she  had  done  a  fine  thing  in  marrying 
Silcote ;  and  indeed  he  was  very  kind  to  her.  Re^ 
quiescaL  Her  existence  had  been  calmly  lymphat- 
ic, and  her  memory  always  dim :  the  sort  of  woman 
who  required  a  very  expressive  tombstone  to  keep 
her  within  human  memory  at  all.  Now  to  the  vil- 
lagers she  existed  no  longer,  except  through  her 
tombstone.  She  was  to  them  represented  by  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  granite.  They  had 
seldom  seen  her.  She  had  been  nothing  to  them, 
but  they  were  proud  of  her,  because  her  tomb  was 
one  of  the  few  sights  of  the  place.  She  had  been 
little  more  to  Silcote  himself  at  any  time,  and  now  > 
such  memory  as  he  had  of  her  was  lost  and  ob- 
scured in  the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

"Have  you  got  that  letter?"  the  woman  had 
asked.    And  he  had  answered  that  it  was  in  a  box 


in  his  bedroom,  and  that  a  devil  came  and  danced 
on  it  every  night  He  had  not  looked  into  that 
box  for  yeare,  and  it  was  up  stairs  in  his  bedroom 
even  now.  There  were  many  letters  in  that  box, 
the  letter  among  others.  At  one  time  he  nearly 
cained  courage  to  ^  to  his  room  and  bum  the  box, 
but  his  courage  failed.  The  little  devil  which  al- 
ways danced  on  that  box  in  the  dark  waking  hours 
of  the  night  would  be  dancing  now,  fiercely  and 
triumphantly. 

He  wanted  to  believe  her  innocence,  and  he 
wanted  to  believe  her  guilt  If  she  was  guilty,  all 
the  beautiful  old  recollections  of  the  wife  as  she 
was,  at  leaflt  at  one  time,  were  the  delusions  of  an 
exceptionally-wicked  devil.  If  she  was  innocent, 
he  was  himself  a  devil  for  whom  there  was  no  ascer- 
tained place.  Action  and  reaction,  tearing  the  mis- 
erable man's  soul  to  pieces,  went  on  through  the 
night:  at  one  time  he  determined  to  move  heav- 
en and  earth  to  prove  her  guilty,  at  another  time 
an  old  long-foi^tten  spring  of  tenderness  would 
gush  up  and  mount  to  his  heart,  but  never  to  his 
eyes.  Hysterical  tears,  which  sometimes  give  relief, 
were  impossible  to  a  man  of  his  iron  constitution ; 
prayer,  from  long  desuetude,  had  become  impossible 
also. 

Those  who  could  have  helped  him  were  far  away. 
His  beloved  Arthur,  prig  and  doctrinaire,,  as  he 
called  him,  was  a  sensible  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
could  have  done  something  for  him.  Algy*  whom 
he  considered  as  half  a  Romanist,  could  have 
helped  him  too.  Betts,  —  why  Betts  would  have 
been  much  better  than  nobody;  Betts,  with  his 
realism,  would  have  torn  this  ghastly  web  of  soul- 
excruciatinff  self-examination  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  they  could  have  had  up  a  magnum  of  the 
Chftteau  Mai^aux,  and  finished  with  a  solvuntur  risu 
tabvlcB.  Even  that  strange  gray  woman,  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, who  had  said  such  bitter  fierce  words  to 
iiim  that  night, — she  would  have  been  better  than 
utter  isolation.  Her  sharp  caustic  bitter  words  had 
not  stung  deeply  at  first,  but  the  bum  was  begin- 
ning to  tingle  now ;  and  in  his  present  mood  he 
hated  her,  because  he  feared  she  was  right  Yet  he 
would  sooner  have  fought  her  point  by  point  than 
be  lefl  to  madden  his  soul  alone  in  the  dark  hall, 
amidst  all  his  accumulated  luxury. 

Then  the  horrid  wheel  of  thought  went  round 
again.  Where  was  she,  innocent  or  guilty  ?  Could 
the  soul  be  mortal?  If  immortal,  was  there  any 
possibility  of  a  meeting  ?  and  so  on.  At  one  time 
dreading  to  meet  her  again ;  at  another  wishing  to 
do  so,  to  learn  the  truth ;  at  another  longing,  with 
his  whole  soul,  to  see  her  once  again  beyond  the 
grave,  that,  even  if  the  worst  were  true,  they  might 
explain  all  things  to  one  another,  and  after  that  go 
hand  in  hand  through  the  great  eternity  together. 

They  might  well,  these  ai^ricultural  boors,  call  him 
Dark  Squire  Silcote.  Their  simple  superstitious 
tact  seldom  gives  a  bad  nickname  to  any  man. 
They  were  right  enough  here.  Silcote  was  in  ut- 
terly Egyptian  darkness  this  ni^ht  Nothing  lefl 
him  just  now,  to  connect  him  with  other  men,  but 
a  blind  old  tenderness  for  a  woman.  And  he  had 
believed  for  twenty  years  that  that  woman  had 
wbhed  to  murder  him.  Evil  and  ^ood  were  fight- 
ing for  him ;  and,  when  evil  for  a  time  got  the  up- 
'  per  hand,  Silcote's  mood  was  darker  than  ever,  and 
the  memory  t>f  his  wife  was  put  aside  to  spare  him- 
self the  remorse  which  would  be  his  fate  were  the 
terrible  story  of  her  guilt  proyed  to  be  a  lie. 

He  was  in  the  blackest  mood  of  all  at  daydawn, 


when  the  mere  phymcal  habit  of  jtan  nsds  \m 
leave  the  hall  and  go  towards  his  batl^roQa.  B 
had  believed  himself  to  be  alone  m  the  ho«e  wi) 
the  servants;  till,  cxHning  into  a  loop  pSkrj,  I 
saw  approaching  him  hia  sister  the  Pnnoesii,  heart 
fully  dressed  in  silk,  sealskin,  and  saUe,  worth 
the  buyers  of  old  clothes  a  thonsand  pooads  «  i 
stood. 

Her  first  look  was  of  surprise,  her  lecoDd  ok 
unutterable  terror.  For  before  her,  in  the  d 
liffht  of  the  morning,  stood  her  brother,  &■ 
planted  in  her  path.  She  looked  on  that  sqa 
stem  figure,  that  gray  head,  and  thoiae  biack  a 
brows,  for  one  instant,  and  then  she  bc^i 
whimper,  and  dropped  her  mnfi*. 

**  Pick  that  thing  up — it  coat  a  hundred  gcifl 
I  know  —  and  come  here.** 

She  made  a  feeble  efifort  to  reach  iowanh  h 
muff,  but  it  was  a  failure.  Her  beautifid  M 
hands,  the  quiveringof  which  conld  be  seen  siA 
the  perfectly-fitting  French  gloves,  were  fixat  spii 
abroad  in  an  attitude  of  terror,  and  then  bnvf 
together  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  She  went  cat 
on  her  knees,  and  said,  ^^  Brother !  Brother !  M 
murder  me.  I  will  swear  I  never  knew  it  till  i» 
ly,  and  that  I  am  innocent** 

"  Get  up,  and  don't  be  a  fool.  What  do  yon  hj 
about  this  business  ?    And  where  are  yoa  gcBf  :* 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  any  ba»neas  at  alL  It 
if  you  look  farouche  at  me  like  that  yoa  will  d 
me.  He  has  been  extorting  money  from  me  a^ 
Mercy,  brother,  mercy  1 " 

The  Sc^uire's  purpose  waa  utterly  changed,  and  a 
explanation  indefinitely  postponed.  Knefsthov 
was  bullying  the  Princess  for  money,  and  the  Sqam 
thought  it  must  be  his  son  Thomas.  Hb  better  aa 
ture  prevailed.     He  said,  — 

**  Ho  has  no  right  to  serve  yoa  like  this.  Is  h 
in  debt  again  ?  "  . 

"  He  is  making  a  fortune ;  and  makiii^  it  oota 
me.     Brother,  I  will  explain  everything." 

'*  No  need,  my  poor  sister.  How  much  doa  b 
want?" 

*'  Two  hundred  pounds.  And  I  have  so  maaj  ai 
upon  me.    Brother,  I  will  tell  you  everjihiDg— " 

^^  Let  be.  I  have  had  enouj^h  for  one  ni^  I 
will  give  you  a  check  if  you  will  come  to  my  sts^- 
Tell  the  rascal  to  mind  what  he  a  about  I  c* 
forgive  seventy  times  seven,  but  not  seven  hniKfrd 
thousand  times  seven.  I  shall  not  go  to  bed.  TeB 
the  servants  to  bring  the  letters  to  me  here  ia  ik 
study.    Now  kiss  me,  sister,  and  go  yoor  wajs.'' 

"  Good  by,  brother." 

"  And  good  by  also,  sister.  When  will  yoa  h 
back?" 

"  I  am  not  certain." 

«  Shall  I  wait  dinner  ?  " 

"No;  I  think  not**  . 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  aster." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Generally." 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me,"  said  the  poor  FriuMi^ 
and  went  her  ways.  It  was  a  lon^  time  befivii^ 
darkened  the  doors  of  Silcotes  again. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THB  SQKRB  SSSS  THAT  HB  VLkS  OVCB  XOai  OTIS' 
BSACUfED  RIMSKLF. 

There  were  no  letters  of  consequence  by  tki 
morning  post,  and  Silcote  went  about  his  fana  tbt 
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He  missed  Anne  veiy  mncb,  and  "wiBhed  for 
pany  of  any  sort  The  horrible  night  he  had 
ed  was  stiU  horrible  in  recollection,  even  in 
ul   daylight    He  had  always  had  a  sneakins 

of  his  reason  givinff  way  under  solitude  and 
ition,  and  be  was  full  of  that  terror  now.     He 

getting  hardly  plagued  for  bis  sins,  and  was  in 
or  lest  he  should  lose  his  reason  in  the  plaguing. 
God's  mercy  he  had  no  idea;  in  God's  ven- 
nce  he  believed,  like  a  devil,  and  trembled. 
[e  was  alone  in  his  great  house :  utterly  alone. 

bloodhounds,  the  roost  evil  of  all  his  evil  fancies, 
•e  baying  in  their  yard.  His  maids  and  footmen 
'e  swarming  about  the  house,  from  butler  to 
rard's-room  boy ;  from  housekeeper  to  still-room 
Id,  putting  all  things  in  their  old  English  order 
or  nothing.  His  grooms  were  merry  over  their 
xit-iful  horses,  exchanging  jokes  and  hopes  in 
ich  he  had  no  part. 

lis  bailiflf  and  his  laborers  were  abroad  over  his 
n,  taking  far  more  interest  in  the  sewin^  of  the 
d,  and  the  breaking  of  the  clay,  from  which  they 
ild  get  no  profit,  than  did  the  Squire  himself, 
d  he  —  the  lord  and  master  of  it  all,  the  main- 
ing  of  the  whole  great  useless  machine  —  stood 
erly  alone :  without  one  soul  to  speak  to  him  on 
tal' terms;  and  with  a  bitter  terror  gnawing  at 
heart ;  an  ageing  man,  with  a  wasted  life  behind 
1,  a  newly-arisen  memory  threatening  to  kill 
1 ;  and  only  hoping  for  death  as  an  extinction  of 
isciousness.  Not  a  creature  near  him.  He  was 
;  one  who  could  sit  with  his  grooms,  —  old  habit 
s  too  strong  for  that.  Yet,  if  one  of  them  could 
ly  have  exchanged  words  with  him,  he  would 
ve  been  glad.  But  he  went  into  the  stable-yard, 
i  their  voices  were  hushed  at  once  The  smallest 
ble-boy  had  only  to  glance  at  the  Squire,  to  see 
It  he  was  in  his  darkest  mood :  they  went  on  with 
sir  work  carefully,  and  in  silence.  Little  did 
)y  dream  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the 
wn.  Silcote  would  have  given  a  hundred  guineas 
'  a  kind  word  from  any  one  of  them.  But  as  he 
d  sowed  so  he  must  reap.  He  had  sown  temper, 
d  he  reaped  silence  and  solitude. 
He  was  alone  in  the  house.  At  least  so  he 
ought,  in  his  selfish  forgetfulness.  But  early  in 
e  aflemoon  he  was  standmg  in  the  flower-garden, 
hind  a  Deodara,  when  he  noticed  that  there  was 
difficulty  with  one  of  the  window  doors  which 
lened  from  the  breakfast-room  into  the  garden. 
>me  one  was  trying  to  undo  it  fi*om  the  inside, 
ith  a  view  to  coming  out.  At  first  the  window 
as  pushed  at  the  top  and  pulled  at  the  bottom, 
en  it  was  pulled  at  the  top  and  pushed  at  the 
Htom.  Then  the  person  inside  discovered  that  it 
as  bolted,  and  withdrew  the  bolt :  afler  which  the 
indow  came  open  by  the  run,  and  there  was  some 
ind  of  accident  inside,  which  sounded  as  though 
me  one  had  fallen  over  two  or  three  chairs,  and 
nd  likewise  broken  something  in  the  nature  of 
iina.  Lastly,  Silcote,  watching  the  now  open  win- 
Dw  with  great  curiosity,  saw  come  out  of  it  a  mild 
ttle  lady  m  galoches,  and  recognized  Anne's  gover- 
ess,  Miss  Heathton. 

He  looked  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  this 
bance  of  getting  away  from  bimself ;  and  advanced 
)wards  her  with  alacrity  and  politeness.  She 
rould  have  fled,  had  there  been  time,  but  he  was 
M>  near  to  her  when  she  saw  him,  and  she  had  to 
trike  her  colors,  and  submit. 

^  A  fine  day,  Miss  Heathton,"  said  the  Squire. 

'*  A  very  fine  day  indeed,  sir." 


It  was  nothing  of  Uie  kind,  being  a  perfect  brute 
of  a  November  day ;  but  it  did  to  open  the  conver- 
sation. . 

"I  have  relieved  you  of  your  pupil  for  a  few 
days,  Miss  Heathton :  you  shaJl  have  a  little  peace." 

**I  am  glad  my  dear  pupil  should  have  some 
change.  I  should  have  little  difficulty  with  her,  I 
think,  if  she  saw  more  society." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.    You  have  travelled  ?  " 

"  All  over  Europe." 

"  Should  you  consider  it  as  a  part  of  our  contract 
to  travel  with  Anne  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  so  with  the  deepest  pleasure." 

"  Good.  I  will  set  about  it.  1  have  a  carriage 
which  I  think  will  do.  If  I  find  it  won't  I  will  buy 
a  new  one.  And  now  where  would  you  like  to  go  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  the  Holy  Land,  now,  to  begin 
with  ?  You  are  a  very  religious  woman,  it  would 
just  suit  you." 

^^  My  dear  sir !  so  sudden.  You  take  away  my 
breath." 

'*  Find  it  again.  What  do  you  say  to  the  Nile,  or 
Norway,  or  Jan  Mayen's  Land,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  Boulojgne  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  Boulogne  to  begin  with,  sir." 

*'  So  I  should  think  also.  How  perfectly  your 
ideas  chime  with  mine  ?  What  a  sensible  woman 
you  must  be  I  Yes,  I  would  begin  at  Boulogne,  or 
Calais  if  you  prefer,  and  work  through  France  into 
Italy.  You  might  gjet  to  Rome  for  the  Holy  Week, 
but  don't  keep  the  girl  in  Rome  afler  Easter.  Come 
north  as  the  spring  gets  on." 

"  Your  wishes  shall  bo  attended  to  in  every  re- 
spect, sir.    May  I  make  a  suggestion  ?  " 

"  Madam,  you  are  here  to  make  suggestions,  and 
I  to  attend  to  them." 

"  Then  may  I  remark  that  the  Holy  Week  at 
Rome  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  trial  for  a  young 
and  impulsive  girl  like  Anne,  who  has  been  kept  to 
closely  secluded  from  the  world  ?  " 

"  Dangerous  I  I  have  been  at  it  and  never  saw 
any  danger.  Except  the  illumination  of  the  dome, 
and  that  is  done  by  convicts,  and,  by  the  by,  is  not 
in  the  Holy  Week  at  all." 

*^  She  is  very  impetuous ;  and,  according  to  your 
desire,  I  have  only  given  her  the  most  ordmary  re- 
li^ous  education.  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  her 
being  dangerously  attracted  by  the  Romish  ceremo- 
nial.^ 

"  I  have  foi^otten  all  about  these  things.  I  un- 
derstand you  to  mean  that  she  would  be  likely  to 
turn  Papist  ?  " 

"  That  is  certainly  my  meaning.  She  has  never 
seen  any  form  of  ceremonialism  in  religion  yet,  and 
will  be  very  likely,  as  far  as  I  dare  judge  from  her 
very  eager  nature,  to  be  dangerously  attracted  by 
the  externals  of  the  lowest  form  of  Christianity; 
the  Romish." 

"  There  spoke  the  governess,  —  I  beg  pardon ;  I 
want  to  be  civil  to  you,  and  induce  you  to  be  my 
companion  for  the  day.  But  other  girls  go  to  Rome 
and  don't  turn  Romanist ;  why  should  she  ?  " 

'^  She  has  not  been  treated  as  girls  usually  are. 
She  has  been  mewed  up  here  too  long  (forgive  my 
boldness).  Anne  is  a  girl  of  great  mental  activity, 
and  of  great  determination.  The  only  outlet  she 
has  ever  had  for  that  mental  activity  has  been  lead- 
ing me  the  life  of  a  dog.  She  is  not  amiable,  Mr. 
Silcote.  She  is  far  from  amiable,"  (Miss  Heathton 
lost  her  very  little  temper,  a  very  little  bit,  just 
here.)  **  I  never  thought  that  I  should  have  gained 
courage  to  tell  you  this,  but  you  are  difi*erent  today 
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from  what  I  hare  ever  seen  you  before.  And  Anne 
is  not  amiable,  Mr.  Silcote.     Far  from  it" 

Mb(8  Ifeathton  bad  found  out,  like  a  trae  woman, 
that  Silcote  was  in  a  buUyable  mood,  and  naile<l  her 
little  colors  to  her  weak  little  mast 

•♦  WeH,"  growled  Silcote,  **  I  have  heanl  all  that 
before.  She  is  a  Turk.  I  will  allow  that:  but 
what  makes  you  think  that  she  will  turn  Papist  ?  ** 

**  I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  extremely  probable  with  a 
girl  like  her,  who  has  been  kept  here  without  any 
sphere  whatever  for  her  great  mental  activity ;  not 
to  mention  her  obstinat^y  and  ill  temper:  that  such 
a  girl  will  find  in  the  &rst  decent  form  of  religion, 
which  she  comes  across,  an  outlet  for  her"  great  —  " 

**  Obstinacy  and  ill-temi>er,"  growled  out  Silcote. 
**Well,  and  a  pwHl  job  too.  Let  the  girl  turn 
Papist  if  she  pleuM's :  as  long  as  she  don't  bring  the 
priests  into  the  house.  Let  her  turn  PapLst  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  Protestant  profession,  it  would 
give  her  an  outlet  for  her  obstinacy  and  ill-temper, 
whicli  I  am  sure  is  very  much  wanted.  Let  her 
turn  Papist ;  it  is  no  sort  of  conse(}uence  to  me." 

Miss  Heathton  paused  for  a  few  moments  before 
she  had  her  u/iirnutitm  reatly,  then,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  can  be  shown  by  a  lady  in  galoches,  she 
drew  iiersclt'  up,  and  presented  it 

**  Mr.  Silcote,  I  bog  to  renew  the  warning  1  gave 
you  a  few  days  ago,  —  as  far  as  my  memory  will 
serve  me,  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  cannot  any 
longer  remain  in  the  establishment  of  a  ^ntleman 
who  has  proved  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  a 
matter  of  utter  indillorence  to  him.  Of  morality  I 
say  nothing." 

"  Who  on  earth  asked  you  ?  "  said  the  exasperated 
Silcote.  *^  Am  I  to  keep  my  head  in  an  everlasting 
beehive  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?  Is  there  to  be  no 
peace  for  me  at  all  ?  Arthur  bullies  me,  Anne 
bullies  me,  Belts  bullies  me.  Algernon  turns  his 
pale  face  and  gray  head  upon  me,  and  sap  that  if 
things  have  gone  wrong  it  is  entirely  my  fault,  and 
(hat  I  am  answerable  for  everything.  The  woman 
Sugden  turns  on  me  and  worries  me  like  a  cat-a- 
mountain,  and  now  my  very  granddaughter's  gover- 
ness has  taken  up  the  tune,  and  gives  me  warning 
because  she  won't  say  anything  on  the  *  score  of 
morality.*    Did  I  understand  you  aright,  madam  ?  " 

"  My  words  were,  sir,  that  I  would  say  nothing  on 
the  score  of  morality.  My  complaint  is  that  ot  in- 
dilferentism  in  religion.  Indifierentism  in  religion 
becomes,  in  extreme  cases,  a  moral  fault  When  I 
alluded  to  moralitv,  I  merely  alluded  to  that" 

"  Very  well.  I'hen  we  will  keep  the  girl  from 
turning  Papist.  Now  let  us  be  agreeable  and  com- 
fortable. I  really  want  to  consult  you  about  many 
things." 

"  Agreeable  I  will  try  to  be,  sir ;  comfortable, 
never.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  courage  to  say 
t!ius  much  thus  early  before  matters  have  gone  any 
turilier." 

Silcote  bowed,  and  committed  himself  no  further. 
He  said  afterwards  to  Arthur  and  Algernon,  "  Why, 
that  very  old  governess  of  Anne's  thought  once  that 
I  was  goin^  to  propose  to  her,  and  choked  me  off. 
I  ?eem  to  nave  come  into  the  world  with  two  left 
hands,  two  left  legs,  and  somebody  else's  tongue.  I 
ttin  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  of  great  obstinacy,  yet 
I  never  did,  never  do,  and  never  shall  do,  the  thing 
I  mean." 

By  degrees  Silcote  and  Anne's  governess  got  into 
the  ordinary  channel  of  conversation.  They  were 
commonplace  and  polite  at  first  Miss  Heathton 
went  to  the  grave  with  the  impression  that  Silcote 


I  had  proposed  to  ber,  and  thai  ^  had  i 
Miss  Raylock  ranks  her  amoog  Spntaa  woe^  c 
the  strength  of  this  story,  or  rat^  oa  lEss  \%Ksd 
ton's  perrocU  J  honest  developme&t  of  the  ihsie  m 
dent  mentioned  above.  Oar  bismeas  bswever, 
with  their  subsequent  conTenatkm,  vfakK  in  alo 
ance  for  human  patience,  shall  be  abrld;;ed.  1 
with  oar  readers'  interest  in  our  eyes,  y.^  h  if 
this  point  Miss  Heathton  said,  ^'Xhk  extrestt  i 
almost  fierce  opposition  to  Bomanism  appean  toi 
to  arise  from  two  causes.  The  first,  air.  the  vLJi 
nate  politicalpretensions  of  the  P<^»e.  whkh  «a 

Erevent  anj  English  Catholic  from  being  a  tns  i 
earty  subject  to  a  Protestant  sovereign :  asd  :£ 
sir,  tlie  inordinate  pretension  of  the  priesti  to  dirfl 
in  our  domestic  arran^ments.  Such  are,  as  isri 
my  judgment  can  ^de  me,  the  insoperafale  cm 
tions  to  that  particular  form  of  Chnsdaaiir.  s 
those  two  objections  are,  in  my  humble  j^d^aM 
insuperable." 

^  I  agree  with  jou,  madam,  most  entirely.  It 
were  subsidized  —  I  hope  the  term  don't  offeai? 

—  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  exactly  that  fsa 
opinion,  xou  have  done  it  in  the  most  a^dakm 
manner.  Bah !  I  am  vexed  and  teased,  aaJ  I  v 
I  get  rude.  Your  opinion,  ma-iam,  is  Phiii^iiBf.a 
it  IS  true.     Could  not  we  talk  of  something  ei^^' 

Not  if  Miss  Heathton  could  help  it  **  I  «-■ 
you  so  truly  say,  sir,  subsidized,  as  cxpiefinp  • 
Juste  milieu  of  modern  liberal  thought  ^beil 
cease  to  do  so,  my  engagement  with  yon  is  st  i 
end.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  es^nam 
*  Philistine '  —  which  I  confess  I  do  nol  andeffta 

—  should  be  applied  to  any  utterance  of  nis^ 
There  can  be  nothing  in  it  in  any  way  offaofcl 
an  unprotected  lady,  or  a  man  of  the  knovn  eoa 
tesy  of  Mr.  Silcote  could  never  have  uttered  it* 

''  Oflensive !  My  dear  madam !  Why,  1  la 
Philistine  myself.  Grod  bless  you,  I  have  vitcki 
my  whole  life  on  Philistine  principles." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that^  sir,"  said  &e  f* 
emess.  **  I  was  certain  that  our  prindpies  vere  ti 
same.    Now  Miss  Lee  is  a  case  in  point" 

"In  point  of  what?"  asked  Sikote,— **M 
tine?" 

"  A  case  in  point  of  what  we  were  talking  shitf 
said  Miss  Heathton. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about  ?  " 
"  Romanism,  you  know,  and  all  that" 
"  Exactly,"  said  Silcote.     "^  And  Miss  Lee?" 
"  Why,  Miss  Lee  is  a  case  in  point" 
"  And  who  is  Miss  Lee,  and  what  point  doa  i 
illustrate?" 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard?* 
"  I  have  heard  you,  madam,  for  the  last  half  h* 
but  what  you  are  talking  about  I  am  at  a  kw  to  e 
derstand.     Try  a  fact  after  such  a  mass  of  senesi 
zations,  if  it  is  only  for  a  change.     Give  us  XGsi' 
as  a  fact,  and  let  us  generalize  firom  her.    Weraii 
must  start  somewhere ;  let  us  start  at  }Sm  I^ 
She  is  really  the  first  tangible  point  we  hate  tm 
across  in  our  conversation.     I  never  heard  of  ^ 
but  she  seems  a  fact     And  do  you  know  thit  )* 
and  I  want  facts  sadly  ?     AVords  wont  do  fbreis 
If  you  find  yourself  equal  to  answering  ibr  tliep^ 
sonality  and  existence  of  this  Miss  Lee,  let  u  i*^ 
her  and  discuss  her.     Give  me  a  fact,  that 's  ag!^ 
soul.     I  cannot  always  live  on  negations,    h^ 
anything  f    If  so,  let  me  hear  of  her.    Arthur  is  «> 
a  saint ;  Algy  is  not  a  sinner ;  Anne  is  not  an  ao^< 
St  Mary's  is  not  an  entire  success;  Tom  is  nottk 
rogue  I  thought  him.     Another  one,  who  is  daid 
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turn  out  to  be  utterly  different  from  what  I 
;lit  her.  Not  in  my  heart,  not  in  my  heart, 
m,  —  never,  never,  there.     Go  on  with  your 

about  this  Miss  Lee,  madam.  Let  me  hear 
thing  real  and  undoubted,  will  you  ?  " 
ey  were  all  alone  now  among  the  pleached  al- 
it  the  end  of  the  flower-garden,  and  Miss  Heath- 
vsLS  frightened  at  his  passion,  not  in  the  least 
ing  the  cause  of  it  Women  generally  submit, 
le  time,  to  the  stronger  and  less-oflen  roused 
>n  of  men,  and  she  submitted,  trembling, 
liss  Lee,  sir,  is  a  friend  of  mine.     Her  whole 

life  was  spent  in  an  utter  blank  of  ignorance. 
was  scarcely  educated,  left  utterly  unprovided 
nd  of  course  did  what  all  poor  girls  in  her  situ- 

do.  Being  perfectly  respectable,  perfectly  ig- 
it,  and  utterly  unused  to  teaching,  she  of  course 
it  a  position,  which  probably  recjuires  a  more 
uUy   careful  training,  and  certamly  involves 

responsibility,  than  any  other.  She  took  a 
tion  as  governess." 

)on*t  be  hard  on  her,  madam,"  said  Silcote. 
)  was  rash,  ami  had  probably  not  calculated  on 
iwful  weight  of  moral  responsibility  which  at- 
is  to  the  post  We  do  not  find  such  women  as 
Heathton  every  day." 

.88  Heathton  bowed  a  condescending  little  bow 
te  compliment,  but,  of  course,  did  not  waste 
;h  in  confirming  such  an  obvious  truism.  "  The 
revelation  which  Miss  Leo  ever  had  of  a  higher 
iame  through  a  very  highly  educated  young 
t." 

iless  the  parsons  I "  said  the  Squire. 
[nd"  said  Mi^  Heathton,  with  dignity,  "  I  much 
^t  to  Bay  that  J  cannot  approve  of  the  conduct 
lat  young  priest,  however  much  I  may  admire 
personally." 

.  ou  admire  him  V     Handsome  ?  " 
Singularly.     He  educated  her,   he  inti'oduced 

0  higher  things ;  to  history,  not  merely  secular, 

1  regret  to  say,  ecclesiastical.  He  improved 
wretched  music,  and  in  doing  that  took  her 
r  from  her  legitimate  sphere  at  the  piano,  taught 
he  harmonium,  and  introduced  her  to  such  dan- 
is  pieces  as  the  *  Stabat  Mater.'  He  abo  in- 
.  her  to  church  needlework  and  church  decorar 
,  and  ultimately  took  her  to  Wells  Street" 
rhese  priests  are  always  at  it,  you  know.  But 
;  the  dickens  did  they  go  to  Wells  Street  for  ?  " 
Ele  took  her  to  Wells  Street,  sir,  to  sap  and  un- 
tine  her  Church  principles,  sir.  But  he  did 
e  than  that.  He  gave  rise  to  hopes  in  her 
st,  sir,  which,  if  he  ever  meant  to  fulfil,  he  has 
r  fulfilled  as  yet,  and,  indeed,  is  little  likelv  to 
)." 

[),  the  villain !  And  what  did  he  do,  then  ?  " 
Left  her  utterly  without  guidance,  sir.  The 
r^-^man  in  whose  family  she  was  governess  took 
le  same  benighted  courses ;  but  he  did  not  go 
tnough  for  her.  The  young  priest  of  whom  I 
k,  himself  a  renegade  to  the  High  Church  party, 
the  prize  of  religious  peace,  of  a  soul-destroy- 
conscience-killing  life  of  active  good  works  and 
.mental  religion,  before  her,  and  then  left  her, 
out  guidance,  to  follow  that  perfectly  worthless 
e,  whithersoever  it  might  lead  her,  alone.  She 
d  him  once,  but  I  doubt  if  she  loves  him  any 
e.  He  deserted  her  as  no  gentleman  would 
J  deserted  her,  because  sho  was  poor,  and  could 
help  his  ambition  ;  but  the  poison  he  first  put  in 
veins  has  acted  better  than  he  would  wish,  if  he 
IT  all.    She  is  rich  beyond  telling  now,  and  he  is 


only  a  sad  memory  of  a  faithless  and  unworthy 
man  to  her.  Meantime  she,  in  her  ignorance,  in 
her  blindness,  in  her  disappointed  passion,  has  gone 
forward  on  the  road  which  he  first  pointed  out  to 
her ;  towards  irresponsibility,  towards  what  the  poor 
fool  considers  peace,  towards  Rome.  She  is  nearly 
there  now." 

"  You  tell  your  story  well.  Go  on.  I  knew  of 
these  things  once." 

"  I  feel  It,  but  I  think  I  tell  it  but  poorly.  The 
poor  girl  thinks  that,  by  accepting  tradition  she  can 
relieve  herself  of  the  responsibility  of  thinking  for 
herself ;  that  she  can,  by  placing  her  conscience  in 
the  hands  of  a  half-educated  priest,  bury  the  talent 
of  intellect  and  free  thought  and  free  will  with 
which  God  has  largely  gifted  her.  I  would  sooner 
have  seen  her  dead.  I  would  sooner  that  her  soul 
stood  bare  before  God  to-morrow  than  see  this. 
And  he  did  it  He  introduced  her  to  the  means,  but, 
like  a  craven,  would  not  guide  her  to  the  end." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  air  of  this  place," 
said  Silcote,  ^*  which  makes  every  one  talk  himself 
into  a  passion.  We  shut  ourselves  up  too  much 
here.  There  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  temper  as 
shutting  yourself  up.  There  was  Anne  yesterday 
broke  out  I  have  hanlly  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
in  all  points  of  this  afternoon's  conversation,  for  I 
have  exhibited  passion.  Now  you  yourself,  gentlest 
and  mildest  of  women,  have  lost  your  temper  over 
a  priest  (I  never  had  any  temper  at  their  dispos- 
al, tlierefore  I  could  not  lose  it^  That  outrageous 
glorious  daughter  in  —  I  should  say  daughter  of 
democracy,  Mrs.  Sugden,  must  have  got  her  powers 
of  blowing  up  during  her  residence  on  this  secluded 
and  desolate  hill  of  Boisey.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Thames  which  winds  round  its  base  will  not  catch 
fire.     Now,  madam  ?  " 

"  You  recall  me,  sir.  You  mentioned  Mrs.  Sug- 
den, just  now,  I  think  ?  " 

**  Half  a  minute  ago." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

*'  No,'**  said  the  Squire,  most  promptly.  ("  I 
don't,  you  know,"  he  made  it  out  to  himself;  "  she 
may  be  in  the  buttery  or  the  dormitory,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  anywhere  " ;  but  added,  with  more 
devotion  than  usual,  "  God  forgive  me  for  a  lie.") 

"  Mrs.  Sugden,"  pursued  the  governess,  "  is  Miss 
Lee's  cousin,  and  co-heiress  with  her  in  this  vast  for- 
tune. She  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  if  she  is  not 
found  in  a  certain  time,  as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand. Miss  Lee  takes  the  whole  of  the  fortune,  eight 
thousand  a  year,  and  Miss  Lee  is  either  at  Rome  or 
near  it" 

"  The  deuce  1  I  will  save  four  thousand  a  year  if 
need  be ;  but  perhaps  she  is  better  as  she  is.  Mean- 
while you  have  interested  me  about  this  Miss  Lee. 
Can't  we  save  her  four  thousand  a  year  from  the 
priests  ?  There  is  Arthur,  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low to  snatch  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Let  us  see 
what  he  can  do.  He  can  manage  me  at  times ;  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  her." 

**  Sir,  you  have  misconceived  me." 

'*  I  cannot  see  how,  madam." 

"  This  young  priest  of  whom  I  have  spoken  is 
your  son  Arthur.  Miss  Lee,  as  I  presumed  you  re- 
membered, was  your  eldest  son  Algernon's  govern- 
ess :  voUa tout" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  Miss  Lee,  with 
the  four  thousand  a  year,  is  that  two-penny  girl  I 
choked  —  I  mean  warned  —  Arthur  from  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  sir." 

*'  He  must  have  been  mad." 
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**  Only  prudent,  my  dear  sir,**  s^d  Mias  Heathton. 
'*  He  did  not  know  about  the  four  thousand  a  year. 
Another  word  before  we  go  in,  about  Mra.  Sugden. 
She  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  family,  and  ev- 
idently knows  something  of  it  It  was  she  who 
wrote  to  her  cousin,  urging  on  her  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation  as  governess  in  your  eldest  son's 
house." 

And  so  l^Iiss  Heathton  took  her  galoches  inside, 
and  leil  the  8(|uire  in  somewhat  of  a  rage. 

He  had  a  fancy  later  in  the  evening  to  go  gently 
to  the  school-room,  and  see  if  he  could  ^t  Mias 
Heathton  to  gossip  again.  Gently  opening  the 
door,  he  found  that  there  was  an  old-fashioned  foui^ 
fold  screen  in  front  of  it,  put  there  to  keep  Miss 
Heathton*s  legs  from  the  draught  He  slyly  looked 
round  it,  and  there  were  Miss  Heathton  and,  more- 
over. Miss  Kaylock,  with  tea  and  toast,  sitting  over 
the  fire  and  baking  their  insteps.  He  was  no  listen- 
er, but  he  could  not  help  hearing  Miss  Raylock 
say :  "  My  dear,  Silcote  knows  where  Mrs.  Sugden 
is  well  enough.  That  little  expression  of  his  shows 
it  And,  if  her  husband  is  dead,  and  if  I  know 
human  nature,  he  will  marry  her.  Silcote  would 
sell  his  soul  for  another  four  thousand  a  year." 

"  Confound  that  old  woman,"  he  said  to  himself. 
•*  She  is  the  chorus  to  our  family  tragedy.  And  she 
is  so  confoundedly  clever  that  she  alwa}'8  goes  be- 
yond the  mark,  and  her  moral  reflections  on  the 
state  of  affairs  are  never  right  I  wish  she  would 
study  the  Greek  model,  and  not  commit  herself  too 
far  m  advance  of  facts.  And  old  Raylock  would 
marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  asked  her.  And  I  should 
hang  myself  that  day  se'nnight" 

And  then  again  over  his  solitary  dinner  he 
thought ;  "  That  noble  wife  of  my  most  rascally  son 
Tom,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her?  Not  a  soul 
knows  where  she  is  except  myself,  and  possibly  her 
half-brotlicr.  She  is  well  off*,  and  in  her  way  happy. 
I  sha'n't  tell  her  about  this  fortune  of  hers.  Tom 
would  spend  it  all.  I  must  go  to  town  and  see  this 
will.  I  shall  not  disturb  her  yet ;  certainly  not  till 
I  send  the  boy  to  Italy.  He  had  better  be  kicked 
about:  I  ought  to  have  been  kicked  about  more. 
Suppose  that  I  can  keep  her  there  in  ignorance  for 
a  time,  and  send  the  boy  to  Italy,  and  so  wait  ? 
Tom  must  not  have  her  money." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

AKD  WE  HEAR  ALl.  ABOUT  MRS.  THOMAS. 

The  next  morning  Silcote  received  a  very  large 
and  very  long  letter  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote, 
which  without  any  comment  we  subjoin,  with  the 
Squire's  remarks. 

*'  I  promised  to  tell  you  all  about  myself,  and  I 
feel  I  can  do  so  better  by  letter  than  vim  voce. 

"  My  father  was  a  very  small  freehold  farmer  in 
Devonshire.  His  farm  was  so  small  that  both  he 
and  my  half-brother  worked  on  it  like  common  hinds, 
and  as'  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I  helped. 

*'  I  got  some  schooling,  I  think  about  four  days  in 
the  week,  on  the  average,  working  on  the  others.  I 
Was  a  shabby,  poor  drudge  on  working  days,  but, 
after  the  habit  of  West  country  girls,  I  made  up  for 
it  on  Sundays.  I  was  gay  enough  then,  and  I  think 
I  had  a  good  taste  in  dress.  My  father  was  the  sec- 
ond time  a  widower,  and,  until  I  was  sixteen,  we 
three  (my  father,  my  half-brother,  and  myself)  lived 
happily  together.     My  father  was  a  good  and  kind 


man.  My  love  for  and  gratitode  to  ar  \vor^Br  n« 
not  to  be  expressed  in  worda.    I  shall  see  ^Bsxa. 

^  I  had  few  pleasures,  my  &tlia-  a&d  faro^asw 
at  all.  We  lived  a  hard  sod  doll  life,  in  ^Kie  of  ik 
beauty  of  the  couDtry,  and  the  exqoiate  mitum  • 
the  climate.  Bat  periodically  vs&i  to  coi^  twee 
three  da^'s  together  of  real  unaBored  pT^sMB 
Dressed  in  my  best  clothes  I  used  to  walk  to  Hxeae 
eighteen  miles  away,  and  stay  with  an  oki  aasi  vk 
kept  a  very  small  shop  in  the  lower  port  m  m 
town,  in  a  narrow  street  which,  with  its  l^sdc  at 
life,  was  a  paradise  to  me  aficr  oar  sotxtaiy  Jit 
farm  among  the  foldings  monotonous  hilk. 

"  On  one  of  these  expeditions,  I  was  pxs^  9Bt 
ily  along  the  broad  highway,  wanting  still  »x  i4 
from  the  city,  when  I  heard  behind  me  a  rlaassr 
of  horses'  hoo&  and  a  jingling  of  steel,  and  xsnj^ 
saw  three  dragoons,  who  clanked  swiftiy  pa&  & 
disappeared  round  a  tarn  in  the  road  irader  a  de 
red  cliff.  I  had  not  done  admiring  than  wheal* 
the  main  body  who  followed  them,  and  had  to  at 
as  good  care  of  myself  as  I  conld. 

"  They  were  not  going  much  beyond  a  foal  pn 
and  I  drew  agjunst  a  gate  to  let  them  pass;  mL* 
there  were  about  two  hundred,  they  vere  ss 
time,  during  which  I  was  exposed  to  every  IbbI* 
jocular  salutation.  I  wonder  whether  o&^  cb» 
prevent  their  men  from  insulting  every  woaan  w 
meet  while  marching;  I  suppose  not.  HoveR 
they  passed  in  time,  and  I,  girl-Uke,  honi&i  a 
after  them,  to  see  as  much  of  them  as  pofvibie. 

**  I  was  still  so  near  them  that  I  coaM  hot  tb 
clank  of  their  accoutrements  and  the  tannoitof  litf 
voices ;  and  I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  girlish  sd» 
ration  of  their  gallantry  and  magnificenee  si  tkf 
wound  along  between  the  dull  red  cli^s  xad  tic 
$!parkling  river,  that  I  was  unconscious  tbtt  ssai- 
tary  horseman  was  beside  me  until  he  spckt.  i 
bold,  clear,  and  yet  very  gentle  voice  said  tloieii 
my  ear,  *■  I  hope  the  men  have  not  been  mde  a 
you.  We  recruit,  you  know,  from  the  wildest  cas 
in  the  community,  but  not  from  the  lowest  Hua 
men  are  rough  and  free  in  their  salutatiOBi,  j^ 
they  are  soldiers,  and  I  do  not  think  there  kaeti 
them  who  would  not  protect  you  from  real  ins^a 
boldly  and  as  freely  as  I  would  myself.' 

'''■  As  liis  sweet  delusive  voice  fell  on  my  &tn  I 
turned  and  saw  him,  the  man  himself,  may  God  JBt 
give  him,  for  the  first  time.  A  beautiful' TOotb,ift 
scarlet  and  gold  and  steel,  bending  from  his  saddk, 
and  looking  gently  and  respectfully  into  my  em 

"  *  He  was  a  lovely  joath  I  gmm : 
The  p4Dther  in  the  wildcmeM 
Was  not  so  fair  as  he.' 

"  Well,  my  fate  has  not  been  Ruth*:?,  thoBeh  fcrt 
for  God*s  mercy  it  mi^ht  have  been.  Coukil  kdp 
looking  frankly  back  into  those  frank  yooa^  evci 
(for  he  was  frank  and  true  then,  Souire),  asi 
thanking  him  for  his  courtesy  and  solicitode  id  6S 
bold  free  way  ? 

**  *  They  are  wild  and  free,'  he  went  on,  *bnttbff 
are  not  all  evil.  You  are  not  one  who  sboaM  b^ 
lieve  so,  at  all  events,  for  they  m^nly  ooaie£« 
your  own  class.  And  when  they  get  an  officer  v^ 
will  sympathize  with  them  and  trust  them,  thej  «i 
follow  him  through  fire  and  smoke  and  the  horror  i^ 
death,  seeing  not  the  terrors  of  mutilation  or  extii^ 
tion  (for  they  are  all  irreligious)  before  them,  boifliif 
trying  for  an  infinitesimal  share  of  the  great  glorrH 
some  noble  deed  of  arms,  which  alters  histoiy  ad 
leaves  a  mark  on  the  face  of  time.  These  n>^^^ 
trained  boors  (forgive  me,  for  you  belong  to  thea 
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r,  thongli  the  women  in  that  class  arc  so  much 
rior  to  the  men)  fight,  not  for  personal  honor, 
^r  the  honor  of  the  number  of  their  regiment 
officers  get  rewarded ;  I,  as  one  of  them, 
id  be  rewarded,  if  I  led  some  two  hundred  of 
I.  to  a  ghastly  death  under  creditable  circum- 
ces.  I.  as  an  officer,  set  my  reward  in  personal 
tige,  either  to  myself  living,  or  to  my  memory 
I ;  these  poor  sheep  fight  for  the  honor  of  a  num- 
Coald  you  or  I  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the 
>r  of  the  number  140,  which  is  the  number  of  this 
ment?     I  think  not.     These  men  deserve  re- 

t/  " 

tThen  the  Squire  had  read  so  far,  he  laid  down 

letter,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
ow  clever  this  woman  is !  That  is  Tom,  you 
^w,  his  own  self  What  a  special  pleader  he 
lid  have  mada  '^    Th3n  he  resumed :  — 

I  cannst  tell  what  I  answered;  but  it  was  all 
r,  and  I  loved  him.  He  was  the  most  beautiful 
.  the  most  splendidly-dressed  creature  I  had  ever 
;•  He  spoke  of  new  and  noble  things  to  me  in  a 
:;e  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tntial  respect,  which  flattered  me  exceedingly. 
Qew  what  other  women  of  my  class  know,  but  I 
I  no  fear  of  him.  I  met  hb  eyes  boldly  and  fear- 
tly ,  and  said,  — 

'  *  I  respect  them  for  their  valor,  but  we  peasants 
like,  as  a  rule,  having  soldiers  in  our  houses. 
ey  sell  themselves  to  die,  and  prepare  themselves 

death  by  making  themselves  unfit  to  meet  God ' : 
«e  were  the  very  words  I  used  to  him.  They 
re  strange  ones  for  an  uneducated  peasant  girl, 
u  will  say.  But  we  were  Wesleyan." 
(**  They  would  have  been  strange,  madam,"  was 
lcotc*s  commentary,  "  in  any  one  but  yourself. 
It  you  are  so  utterly  passing  strange,  that  I  wonder 
u  confined  yourself  to  such  a  very  ordinary  remark. 
I  you  were  an  uneducated  Wesley  an  at  one  time  V 
ell !  I  am  glad  you  confined  yourself  to  that.") 
**  He,  Thomas,  went  on.  *  You  have  walked  far,* 
\  said.  *I  was  sitting  in  the  inn  at  Crediton, 
:>king  out  of  the  window,  when  you  came  up,  dus- 

even  then,  and  sat  on  the  bench  before  the  win- 
»w.     And  I  watched  your  face  for  twenty  minutes 

you  sat  and  rested,  and  I  saw  in  your  face  purpose 
id  power.  I  am  very  young,  and  have  seen  no 
ore  of  the  world  than  any  other  young  coxcomb 
'  a  dragoon  officer ;  but  I  have  brains  enough  to 
»e  that  much.     That  is  why  I  spoke  to  you.' 

"  If  he  had  flattered  my  beauty,  my  dear  father-in- 
»w,  I  should  have  been  on  my  guard  in  a  moment 
lur  clasis  is  so  far  armeil  against  yours,  that  we  know 
hat  you  mean  when  you  begin  that.  What  he  did 
as  quite  of  another  kind.  He  talked  freely  with 
le,  as  to  a  woman  with  an  intellect  quite  equal,  if 
ot  superior,  to  his  own.  He  discussed  with  me  the 
uestion  of  small  freeholds,  and  disagreed  with  me 
atly  when  I  defended  them  on  the  grounds  of  tra- 
itiua :  as  I  did,  as  well  as  my  ignorance  would  al- 
)w,  making  up  in  bold,  possibly  fierce,  denuncia- 
ion  what  I  lacked  in  logic.  Half  way  between  Cow- 
By  Bridge  and  Exeter,  he  suddenly  reminded  me 
hat  we  had  been  five  miles  together,  and  that  we 
(ould  scarcely  enter  the  town  on  the  same  terms. 
Then  ho  rode  oft*,  and  I  became  aware  of  my  indis- 
cretion ;  I  had  been  walking  for  five  miles  beside  a 
Iragoon  oHicer  and  a  gentleman  (they  are  the  dan- 
Tiit)U8  class  to  us),  and  I  did  not  know  who  might 
bave  seen  us.  I  slept  at  my  aunt  *s  that  night,  and 
never  moved  out  of  the  house.  The  next  morning 
I  tet  my  face  ste^ulily  homewards,  in  spite  of  the  old 


lady's  remonstrances.  On  my  walk  I  passed  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  received  the 
usual  salutations,  which  I  received  with  great  scorn, 
in  spite  of  the  pleading  of  my  comet.  J  got  home 
very  late  at  night,  when  they  were  gone  to  bed. 

**  James  opened  the  door  to  me.  *  Sister,'  he 
said,  *  what  brings  you  home  so  soon,  and  why  do 
you  look  so  wild '7' 

**  I  answered,  *  I  am  come  home  because  home  is 
the  best  place  for  me.  If  I  look  wild,  it  is  because 
I  have  seen  heaven,  and  am  bound  in  all  probabili- 
ty to  live  fitly  years  more  on  earth.  Are  you  going 
to  begin  pease-hacking  to-morrow  ? ' 

***Yes.  But  something  has  gone  wrong,  sister. 
Tell  me  what.' 

"  *  There  '11  be  a  short  crop,  I  doubt,'  I  answered. 
*  I  wish  we  could  knock  enough  money  together  to 
drain  that  four-acre.  We  have  had  peas  three 
years  running  on  that  field,  and  the  pigs  don't  pay. 
We  are  taking  more  ofi*  the  land  than  we  are  put- 
ting in.    That  can't  go  on  forever.' 

**  I  would  not  tell  him  anything ;  indeed,  what 
had  I  to  tell  ?  Weeks  afterwards  he  went  to  Ex- 
eter, and  on  coming  back  told  me  privately  that  a 
Comet  Silcote  of  the  140th  Dragoons  had  set  some 
of  his  troopers  to  watch  my  aunt's  house,  and  that 
they  had  made  every  inquiry  after  me.  I  then 
knew  that  I  must  have  been  watched  to  my  aunt's, 
for  I  am  certain  I  had  never  told  him  even  my 
name.  This  made  me  distrust  him  for  a  time.  A 
very  short  time,  for  I  loved  him ;  and,  although  it 
was  wicked  of  him  to  watch  me,  yet  —  shall  I  say 
it?  —  it  was  a  compliment. 

*'  No  more  Exeter  expeditions  now.  There  was 
a  lion  in  the  path.  Peas  harvest,  barley  harvest, 
wheat  harvest,  toil,  heat,  and  the  old  squalid  dress 
once  more.  Then  the  acorn  hunting  for  the  pigs, 
and  a  little  revival  of  vitality  when  we  killed  at  in- 
tervals two  pigs  for  our  own  use,  and  lived  on  them 
as  long  as  tney  lasted,  —  not  long  in  that  hot  moist 
climate.  Then  winter,  with  sweeping  deluges  of 
rain  fram  Dartmoor,  and  a  diet  of  bad  bread  and 
sour  cider;  all  things  —  tithe,  taxes,  and  every- 
thing—  getting  in  arrear.  Then  my  brother  fell 
sick,  and  times  got  harder  yet  I  took  his  gun  ^for 
my  father  was  nearly  past  his  work)  and  I  snot 
golden  plover  on  the  moor,  a  bird  which  will  be  still 
till  you  are  close  to  him ;  and  then  getting  bolder  I 
fired  at  snipe,  and  killed  them  too ;  and  lastly,  un- 
assisted, learnt  to  shoot  woodcock.  I  put  my  bare 
arms  into  the  half-frozen  streams  and  pulled  out 
the  trout:  and  once  in  my  innocence,  passing 
through  a  village  near  us  with  my  brother's  gun  on 
my  shoulder,  and  a  quantity  of  golden  plover  in  my 
hand,  the  whole  population,  children  especially, 
turned  out,  and  hooted  and  hissed  me,  as  some  one 
who  had  done  an  unnatural  thing  in  trying  to  keep 
her  father  and  her  brother  from  the  workhouse.  1 
sneaked  home  by  by-ways  after  that. 

**  But  through  it  all,  fool  as  I  was,  I  had  a  com- 
panion,—  a  companion  whom  I  could  never  see, 
though  whom  I  oilen  addressed.  The  image  of  my 
young  friend  the  cornet  of  draeoonj,  was  always  by 
me  now ;  though  often  I  wished  it  far  away. 

'*  For  it  made  me  ashamed  of  my  squalor  and 
poverty  sometimes ;  sometimes,  do  I  say  V  —  nearly 
always.  He  so  perfect,  so  noble,  so  splendidly  dec- 
orated, —  I  so  squalid,  so  untidy,  and  so  rude :  an 
object  for  the  laughter  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
Is^e.  Times  were  very  hard  and  bitter  with  us  that 
winter,  as  I  told  you  before ;  and  I,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, was  left  to  fight  everything  single-handed.    I 
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itted  to  ^  shooting  (there  was  no  game  preaeiring 
in  our  part  of  the  country)  in  a  coat  made  out  of  an 
old  sacK,  and  my  shoes  got  so  bad  that  1  left  them  at 
home  and  went  barefooted.  This  would  have  been 
a  deadly  offence  against  the  respectability  of  the 
villagers,  had  it  been  known,  but  our  farm  was  very 
secluded,  and  I  managed  to  creep  away  into  the 
woodlands  generally  unobserved.  Outlying  wood- 
cutters and  shepherds  saw  me  sometimes,  and  re- 
ported me  mad.     I  did  not  discourage  this  idea. 

**  But  always,  whether  on  the  highest  roll  of  the 
moorland  after  the  golden  plover  and  snipe,  or  in 
the  depths  of  holly  and  oak  after  the  woodcock,  or 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  groping  in  the  dead- 
ly cold  water  for  the  trout,  the  image  of  the  young 
dragoon  w:is  beside  me.  Sometimes  in  my  early 
solitary  walks,  imarrining  he  had  found  me  in  my 
degra<lation,  I  would  det^'  him  and  cast  him  off,  tell 
him  our  ways  were  different,  that  he  saw  what  I 
was,  and  that  he  should  leave  me  on  his  honor. 
At  another  time  I  pleaded  with  him,  told  him  how  I 
was  doing  all  this  only  for  the  sake  of  my  father  and 
my  sick  brother,  and  prayed  him  to  help  ui  The 
fancy,  however,  which  oftenest  possessed  me  about 
him  was  this  :  that  old  Mr.  Lee  of  Swincombe,  our 
distant  Devonshire  cousin,  was  dead,  and  had  left 
me  all  his  great  fortune ;  and  that  I  came  before 
my  dragoon  like  a  princess  in  satins  and  jewels,  and, 
by  delivering  him  from  dire  necessity  and  disgrace, 
had  him  at  my  feet." 

*'  By  Jove,"  said  Silcote,  "  how  extraordinary  ! 
Just  what  has  happened,  —  so  far ;  but  I  will  hold 
my  p'^.ace." 

"  Axid  so  I  fed  my  fancy  with  him  until  the  course 
of  my  life  was  quite  changed,  —  not  by  an  accident, 
it  war  simply  in  the  course  of  events ;  but  in  this 
wise :  — 

"  The  only  large  proprietor  about  those  parts  was 
the  Duke  of  Cheshire,  who  had  a  little  cottage  omee 
on  the  edn[e  of  the  moor  among  the  woodlands,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  around  it.  The  land  was 
not  preserved,  indeed  there  %as  little  or  nothing  to 
shoot  there,  and  I  used  to  range  through  it  unfor- 
bidden. 

"  I  had  heard  that  Lord  Wargrave,  the  Duke's 
eldest  son,  had  come  there  to  spend  his  honeymoon. 
My  brother,  who  had  crept  out  into  the  village, 
brought  me  this  news,  and  told  me  also  how  his 
lordship's  brother  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  that 
Mr.  Austin  Elliott  was  in  prison  for  taking  part  in 
it,  and  that  the  wedding  had  been  quite  quiet.  I 
heard  it  with  one  ear,  and  forgot  it  with  the  other ; 
and,  thinking  little  in  my  eagerness  of  bride  or 
bridegroom,  wandered  into  those  very  woods  the 
next  day. 

"  I  heard  men*s  voices,  —  one  the  voice  of  a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  wood,  —  and  two  shots  were  fired.  I 
fled,  not  because  I  feared  any  bad  consequences 
from  trespassing,  for  the  Duke  was  known  to  us  as 
a  gentleman;  the  largest  owner  among  those  mis- 
erable little  holdings,  and  consequently  the  only 
man  who  could  afford  to  be  a  good  landlord.  I 
fled  because  I  dreaded  to  be  seen  in  my  miserable 
guise  by  a  gentleman ;  and  tearing  my  bare  feet 
among  brambles,  with  a  gun  in  my  hand,  a  coat 
made  of  a  sack  upon  my  back,  and  my  head  per- 
fectly bare,  I  blundered  through  copse  and  brake 
until  I  got  into  an  open  glade,  and  looking  round, 
while  I  paused  for  breath,  I  found  myself  face  to 
face  within  three  feet  of  the  bride,  who  was  sitting 
quietly  on  a  block  of  granite,  waiting  while  the  bride- 
groom amused  himself  by  shooting  through  the  wood. 


^  ^  You  know  ber  glorioas  bea^itr,  ud  m  Hf 
conceive  how  she  was  dressed.  1  was  &  %5ei^ 
might  have  upset  roost  peoi^^s  dctvo:  hseMei 
bareheaded,  with  my  wild  h»r  about  dit  face,  s 
clothed  in  my  ragged  sackcbth,  I  caae  s^iiab 
barsting  on  her  wiSi  a  loaded  gira  in  mj  iiiai  m 
I  fear  a  wild  stare  in  my  eyes,  which  1^  dkd  « 
now,  Silcote.  j 

^  But  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  o^  Ibeliki 
of  the  men  of  her  lamily  has  so  often  made  ^ 
the  cornfields  of  Kurope^  thai  cowardice  h»  cow 
to  be  one  of  the  vices  impoted  to  her  tour  iil 
there  are  plenty  of  them).  Her  little  ^j  ti:e  t 
the  sight  of  me  at  first  harked  fbriooslj  spec  fa 
lap,  but,  not  feeling  safe  firom  spch  a  fearful  %Bt  i 
I  was,  even  under  her  protectioo,  broke  awaj  fia 
her,  and  ran  yelping  down  the  glade.  I  stiua  ^ 
fore  her,  utterly  abashed,  with  the  gun  in  bt  kaK. 
and  she,  ri^g,  came  quietly  oat  to  meet  acwa 
wonder  and  pity  in  her  eyes. 

**  *  My  dear,'  she  said^  *  what  has  broogitf  jwa 
this  pass  V ' 

"  1  am  ready  with  my  tongae ;  and  I  iK»e« 
her  quickly,  *  Empty  ba[rn  and  empty  iM ; «» 
house,  cold  hearth,  cold  bed,  hungiy  bedy,  K-ik» 
gry  heart :  these  things  have  brought  me  » =< 
pass,  my  lady.* 

*»  *  My  dear,'  she  said,  •  how  beanti&l  jooae' 

"  *  I  might  say  the  same  of  vou,  my  lady.' 

•*  She  blushed,  and  said,  *' Where  do  job  tn 
In  our  happiness  we  must  do  somethii^  for  joa. 

"  I  told  her,  for  the  hearth  was  cold,  hsrresJ  » 
off,  and  the  bread-winners  of  the  house  Sma 
down.  ,  _3 

"  »  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,'  she  said ;  '  wj  1«b»» 
will  be  here  directly.*  , 

•'  '•  I  cannot  face  a  gentleman  as  I  am,'  I  saii^ 
fled  away.  She  was  the  only  one  connected  j^ 
ray  new  life  who  ever  saw  me  in  my  d^radxt»> 
and  she  kept  her  secret. 

"  They  came  next  day,  and  I  was  drased  «,i« 
my  best,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  me.  Uei  »* 
band  was  with  her :  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  «* 
geiitle  plastic  Barty  face,  which  is  so  familar  »  * 
now. 

"  She  had  won  me,  and  I  followed  her  a**5-  r 
bought  my  father's  farm,  and  the  money  he  |a»* 
the  purchase  was  enough  to  see  him  into  Jus  £**!* 
in  comfort  I  went  with  her.  Janies  went  ««^ 
into  the  deep  clav  fallows,  turning  the  tpeadnalj  tf 
this  bitter  agricultural  life.  And  I  used  to  *"*JJ 
him  four  times  a  year,  regularly.  Was  it  no*  S** 
of  me  ?  And  was  he  not  grateful  for  the  attm*^- 
There  was  I,  a  lady,  or  at  least  a  lady's  mud;.*^ 
there  was  he,  missing  me  every  hour  out  of  i» 
twenty-four,  and  toiling  in  the  fallows.  But  I  ^^ 
to  him  regularly  four  times  a  year,  and  he  ** 
grateful. 

**  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  period.  They  spoilt  » 
For  the  first  time  and  the  last  time  in  my  itk  1  *^ 
artificial,  false,  and  ungrateful  to  my  brother.  Tkf 
were  all  as  good  as  gold,  —  I  will  say  that  fot  H^ 

—  but  their  words,  their  ideas,  were  nothing^ 
wind.  Among  them  words  and  party  cries  bad  ^ 
crystallized  into  articles  of  belief.  You  haved*^ 
less  seen  the  same  thing  among  very  different  paf"'^ 

—  Iladical,  Whig,  and  Tory  alike.  But  theye^ 
cated  me  in  their  way,  and  I  grew  to  be  a  fine  Ii^ 
Well,  well,  1  have  lingered  long  on  the  prettiest »• 
of  my  story.     I  will  b&  briefer  with  the  rest 

"  VVe  were  at  Dunstegan  Castle  in  Scotland,  tf^ 
there  was  a  great  company  there.     The  Duletf' 
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bess  of  BosB^bire  were  entertaining  the  world. 
h\ty  was  there  at  one  time,  and  went  in  its  tarn ; 
tbe  departure  of  Royalty  pot  no  check  on  the 
vities.  In  this  age,  with  a  democracy  creeping 
dy  on,  I  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  will  soon 
>iiie  imporaible.  All  /  have  to  say  about  it  is, 
!  it  Tvas  very  beautiful,  perfectly  harmless,  —  as 
&s  ostentation  and  extravagance  can  be  harm- 
[  —  and  that  it  enriched  that  barren  and  meagre 
rter  of  Scotland  enormously.  But  it  was  too 
^ting.  Calm  thought  was  utterly  impossible. 
^re  was  no  repose.  It  was  one  succession  of  beaa- 
i  and  magnificent  scenes,  from  the  early-morning 
iXk  the  swarming  kilts  began  to  awaken  from  the 
sea  where  they  lay,  and  collect  in  the  courts,  to 
last  hour  of  the  light  northern  night,  when  the 
sst  dancers  crept  to  rest,  to  renew  the  wild  splen- 
dissipation  the  next  day, — the  men  to  the  moor, 
w^omen  to  the  carriages  and  horses,  the  gardens, 
1  the  river,  and  the  shore.  Every  one  was  iete 
nUcj  I  among  the  number. 
*  I  did  not  know  who  was  there  and  who  was  not. 
ley  came  and  went,  swarm  afler  swarm.  When  a 
3inet  minister  or  a  foreign  prince  came,  we,  the 
ieter  and  higher  servants,  heard  of  it,  and  peeped 
er  banisters  to  get  a  look  at  him ;  but  of  the  gen- 
ii company  we  knew  nothing.  I  was,  too,  —  my 
rsonal  appearance,  —  I  had  reasons  for  being,  — 
ry  quiet.  I  kept  mostly  in  my  lady's  rooms.  At 
It  came  the  Duchess  of  Boss-shire*s  birthday,  and 
ere  was  to  be  a  great  ball  in  trhich  all  the  servants 
sre  to  take  part. 

*•  I  was  intensely  delighted.  We  talked  about  it 
r  days  before.  It  was  understood  among  us  that 
e  factor  was  to  open  the  ball  with  the  Duchess, 
id  the  Duke  with  the  housekeeper.  Afler  this 
tere  was  to  be  an  entirely  democratic  selection  of 
utners.  Any  one  of  us  might  have  the  sublime 
lance  of  dancing  with  a  peer  of  the  realm  (and 
fitting  a  wound  not.  easily  healed, — a  bitter,  fester- 
ig  wound  of  discontent  and  vanity,  for  if  their  order 
nderstand  anything  more  than  another,  it  is  the  art 
f  making  themselves  agreeable  to  women).  We 
Uked  a^ut  it ;  and,  with  our  silly  heads  half  off 
ur  shoulders,  we  went  down  into  the  hall,  —  the 
tied  group  among  the  servants,  —  and  stood,  or 
at,  in  a  bevy  together. 

"  The  gentlemen  were  wandering  about  looking 
br  partners,  but  a  quantity  of  them  were  exactly 
ipposite  to  us,  and  began  to  look  at  us,  —  not  in  the 
east  rudely,  I  give  them  all  that  credit  I  selected 
ny  partner  from  among  them  at  once.  Lord  Tul- 
ygoram  —  young,  handsome,  good-natured,  in  the 
tilt,  and  covered  all  over  with  silver  and  cairn- 
>;orm  stones  —  took  mjr  fancy.  My  feet  were  pat- 
ting the  floor  in  anticipation  of  the  idiotic  excite- 
ment of  dancing,  and  he  looked  like  a  partner  worth 
dancing  with.  I  saw  that  he  was  coming  towards 
me,  and  I  was  ready  for  him. 

*'  But  it  was  fated  that  I  was  not  to  dance  with 
him.  Another  eye  had  been  on  him  and  on  me,  and 
his  lordship  danced  with  the  still-room  maid. 

"  He  was  too  deliberate  in  his  motions.  While  he 
was  calmly  coming  across  the  hall,  with  what  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  stride  of  the 
native  mountaineer,  a  figure  came  between  me  and 
him  and  obscured  him,  —  the  figure  of  a  tall  man, 
in  ordinary  English  evening  dress.  This  man  said 
to  me :  '  You  must  dance  with  me  first  to-night,  if  it 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  precious  and  never-for- 
^tten  talk  I  had  with  you  on  the  road  between 
Crediton  and  Exeter,  when  I  pretended  that  my 


horse  was  lame,  that  I  might  keep  pace  with  your 
dear,  weary  little  feet  And  so  I  have  found  you  at 
last' 

**It  was  Thomas.  Was  it  not  like  him?  You 
know  his  tongue. 

"  Well,  there  came  a  quieter  time ;  but  we  stayed 
on  there  and  he  stayed  on.  And>then  we  went  to 
another  Scotch  house ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
he  came  after  me,  and  we  were  married,  before  wit- 
nesses, in  the  Scotch  way.  End  of  it,  I  say.  No. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  lefl  me  before  my  boy 
was  bom,  and  went  abroad  with  his  regiment  You 
know  his  vague,  purposeless  way.  You  know  how 
he  will  never  face  facts.  You,  who  have  paid  his 
debts  so  often,  must  know  that  When  he  got  tired 
of  me,  he  did  not  choose  to  face  the  fact  of  my  being 
his  wife.  He  left  me  to  assert  it ;  and  I  would  have 
died  in  the  workhouse  sooner  than  do  that 

"  I  went  straight  back  to  my  good  brother  and 
told  him  the  truth.  I  can  make  nim  do  anything. 
I  made  him  move  up  into  Berkshire,  and  live  in 
that  cottage  outside  your  park-gates.  Why,  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly.  To  be  near  him,  and  5ret 
away  from  him.  To  have  the  chance  of  seeing  him 
sometimes,  yet  with  a  certainty,  almost,  that  I  should 
never  see  him.  He  was  faithless  to  me ;  I  knew 
that.  But  why  go  on  to  analyze  the  motives  of  a 
wronged,  angry,  and  fierce  woman,  whose  motives 
were  entirely  passionate,  and  never  reasonable.  I 
have  been  tamed  since  I  parted  with  you  in  the 
garden. 

*^  I  believe  that  I  have  outlived  my  love  for  him. 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  so.  My  first  purpose  in 
coming  to  live  at  your  gates  was  a  mere  whim  of  a 
fancifm  temper.  But  we  got  there  into  utter  pov- 
erty, —  into  the  deep  clay-rut  of  agricultural  life, 
from  which  there  is  no  turning.  My  soul  got  dead- 
ened with  the  everlasting  weary  routine,  and  utter 
poverty  once  more  became  a  habit  My  brother 
might  have  spoken,  and  urged  me  to  appeal  to  old 
friends ;  but  my  brother  is  one  of  that  order  which 
seldom  speaks,  except  in  blazing  ricks.  The  habit 
of  his  Older  kept  him  silent. 

"  How  many  years  did  I  live  there,  bringing  up 
your  grandson  on  your  own  estate  ?  Nearly  twelve, 
I  think.  And  my  bitter,  fierce  temper*  lasted  all 
that  time.  James  and  I  passed  for  man  and  wife  for 
convenience  sake.  I  drudged  in  the  fields  with 
him,  and  we  had  a  hard  life  of  it  My  boy  grew  in 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and  I  educated  him ;  but  I 
had  a  bitter  feud  against  the  upper  orders,  and  I  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  be  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  them.  In  my  darkest  hours  I  used  to  say 
that  he  should  avenge  my  wrongs  against  the  order 
which  had  wronged  me.  That  this  was  a  folly  mad- 
der than  your  own  I  will  allow ;  but  I  was  as  mad 
as  this  once. 

"  It  was  a  weary  time,  Silcote,  —  a  dull  time.  I 
have  a  considerable  sense  of  humor,  and  I  love 
amusement  I  had  nothing  to  amuse  me  all  that 
time,  with  one  exception.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  one  thing  which  kept  my  sense  of  humor  still 
alive,  I  might  have  gone  mad.  It  is  pa^^sible.  But 
there  was  one  object  always  before  me  which  made 
me  laugh,  which  kept  up  some  sort  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world  I  had  left  through  my  sense  of 
humor,  which  means,  I  take  it,  svmpatby,  in  the 
main.  What  was  that  object?  Why,  I  will  tell 
you.  It  was  you  yourself:  the  dreadful  Dark  Squire 
Silcote,  who  went  swearing  and  scolding  about 
among  his  bloodhounds.  If  I  had  known,  as  I  do 
now,  how  deeply  and  shamefully  you  had  been 
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abujted,  I  should  have  Sjrmpathized  with  joo.  Bat 
in  thofH)  times  joa  were  always  to  me  a  great  stand- 
iiij;  absurdity.  (Yes,  mv  dear  Silcote,  you  may 
piti'h  this  letter  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  bat  I 
never  was  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  and  I  am  not  now.)" 

(Silcote  had  actually  done  that  same  thing.  Bot 
after  having  picked  the  letter  op  again,  and  read 
the  |)arac;raph  between  brackets,  as  above,  he  felt  ter- 
ribly j^uilt y,  and  only  said,  ^  Confound  the  woman.") 

*'  You  were  then  ridiculous  to  me.  At  first,  I 
thou<riit  you  merely  ill-conditioned;  but  watching 
you  very  closely,  and  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
you,  I  cliancred  my  opinion  of  you.  You  were  still 
ridiculous,  and  you  are  now,  you  know,  when  in 
your  old  mood ;  but  I  begun  to  say  to  myself,  *  That 
man  U  not  the  mere  fantastic  ruffian  he  wishes  to  ap- 
pear.' I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  The  peasant 
drudges  about  you  gave  you  a  good  character,  —  a 
character  which  many  a  smooth-iaced,  gentle-spoken 
man  would  be  glad  to  have.  They  told  me  of  many 
and  nianv  actd  of  kindness  and  generosity  which 
you  had  done,  and  for  which  they  in  their  way  loved 
you.  These  acts  of  kindness  were  done  in  a  brutal 
and  coarse  way,  but  they  are  used  to  brutality  and 
coarseness,  and  the  etlects  of  your  good  acts,  and 
the  memory  of  them,  remained  behind  in  these 
peasants'  minds  long  after  the  coarse  words  with 
which  tliey  were  accompanied  had  died  out  in  their 
ears. 

**  So  I  studied  you,  until  I  got  in  a  small  degree 
to  pity  you,  and,  last  and  strangest  of  all,  to  love 
vou.  I  thou;;bt  we  had  something  in  conunon ;  I 
knew  not  what.  Who  can  predicate  either  quality 
or  accident  of  a  woman's  soul,  which  traverses  so 
fantastically  all  your  well-built  average  rules  ? 
(We  are  the  only  true  radicals ;  keep  us  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis,  if  you  can  manage  it  for  us.)  I  got  to 
love  you,  Silcote ;  and  got  to  trust  you. 

^  1  had  never  r.een  my  husband  all  this  longtime, 
lie  had  been  often  at  Silcotc's  for  a  short  time,  yet 
I  never  had  seen  him.  I  have  done  evil  by  him.  I 
might  have  reclaimed  him.  Though  he  had  thrown 
me  over,  yet  he  practically  allowed  that  he  dared 
not  marry,  for  he  never,  in  his  most  prosperous 
times,  attempted  to  do  so.  I  saw  him  again  afler 
twelve  years,  and  the  sight  of  him  stirred  me,  I 
cannot  say  why,  to  new  action. 

"  The  gamekeeper  roused  us  in  the  night  to  tell 
us  the  poachers  were  in  the  wood,  and  standing  in 
the  doorway  I  saw  him  outside  in  the  moonlight. 
My  brother  went  out  to  fight  for  the  game  in  which 
he  had  no  share,  —  to  fight  on  the  mere  instincts  of 
his  order  against  lawless  and  inexcusable  vagabonds. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  to  look  at  my  darling  in  his 
bed,  I  found  that  he  had  escaped  me,  and  had  gone 
also.  I  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  up  for  them,  waiting.  I 
could  not  pray  then,  but  I  could  think. 

^*  I  could  think,  but  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion. 
I  was  not  certain  of  my  legal  position,  and  dreaded 
branding  my  boy  with  illegitimacy,  and  ruining  his 
life  in  that  way.  My  brother  was  brought  home  to 
me,  half  killed  in  defending  your  game.  My  boy 
ran  back  to  me  in  the  morning,  frightened  to  death 
by  your  bloodhounds,  bruised  fearfully ;  and  then 
you  came,  and  proposed  to  make  my  noble  James, 
vour  own  grandson,  groom,  page,  stewardVroom 
boy,  or  what  not,  out  of  your  high  and  mighty  con- 
descension. 

"  A  worm  will  turn,  and  1  am  not  a  worm.  I 
fear  I  gave  it  to  you  sadly.  But  I  saw  that  I  must 
either  claim  my  rank,  or  else  put  myself  in  a  false 
position  by  staying  where  I  was.     When  you  had 


proposed  to  me  tliaC  moroingto  t^Jajns^afk 
if  Algernon  is  not  righted,  be  u  yonr  War)  sgMi 
I  determined  to  move.  My  hrolher  mi  Rsi 
The  only  question  was  aboat  the  bcw. 

^  I  gave  yoa  the  hoy.     Yon  reneaherov  ina 
view  m  the  garden.     I  gave  yon  the  fac^.  sni  ^ 
have  done  well  bjr  him.     I  have  no  oaafliBS 
offer  there.     Yon  have  done  better  by  ifee  b»y  4i 
I  could  have  done  mjself.     I  thank  yoa  for  it  u 
the  boy  be,  and  let  me  be,  as  we  were.   ^Sai%m 
knows  who  I  am  or  what  I  have  been,  exce|ii  ya 
self  and  my  brother.      Wait. 

**  My  brother.  Ho  is  a  soldier,  a  tot-ytan  aa 
invalided  now  from  wounds  got  Vn  tS*  Cxaa. 
Leave  him  alone,  nntil  I  tell  yoawkatto  dsiriii 
As  for  James,  let  him  go  to  Italy :  sadssfaia 
leave  me  here  in  peace.  I  can  put  with  Mi9> 
now,  for  a  time.  I  have  won  the  boy's  )an  «i 
new  ground.  He  would  have  krved  me  by  iiifiis 
before;  he  loves  me  by  choice  now.  Si'irrti. 
that  motherless  boy  were  set  to  choose  a  mfte 
firom  all  the  women  in  JSngland,  he  woald  ch« 
me,  which  is  sometfainc^. 

"  Leave  things  as  they  stand.  Let  the  '^'^ 
full  circle.  We  are  not  so  mnch  worse  d  ■■ 
our  neighbors.  There  arc  things  which  troaUe  t 
the  little  Silcote  world:  I  mean  the  lirtte  vm 
which  circles  round  you  and  your  locmer.  *** 
the  greatest  difliculty.  I  dread  setdi^  ytm  ri?»» 
your  lifelong  mistake,  but  I  will  have  it  done,** 
theless.  You  cannot  gain  anythii^  by  htlierM » 
lie  about  the  only  woman  you  ever  lored :  1 «»?  * 
more  now;  let  us  turn  our  attention  ^.'™~ 
matters.  Arthur  is  in  love  with  my  coaas.  J«» 
Lee,  who  has  got  all  the  Swincombe  property** 
James  tells  me  (he  might  have  left  me  satatimi^^ 
think) ;  and  Miss  Lee  will  now  have  nodiing  »  "? 
to  him.  Can  you  set  that  right  ?  There  ire  ojw 
little  troubles  which  you  and  I  must  see  ^,^^ 
children  have  grown  up,  while  we  have  beento"^^ 
wasting  our  lives  on  old  loves  and  old  gr*»*^ 
These  children  are  now  grown  up,  and  iher  ** 
begun  the  foolish  world-old  habit  of  ftUing  m  v* 
with  one  another.  And  there  is  mischief  tee**? 
amongst  them. 

**  James  and  Dora  are  in  love  with  one  *'^*** 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  but  Beginslfli  * 
poor  nonentity,  is  in  love  with  Anne.  A  njrr  **• 
arrang^ement  amon^  the  couans,  but  for  this :  v 
Anne  is  unhappily  m  love  with  James.  It  i»  J^  * 
credit  of  her  good  taste,  I  will  allow ;  hai  tf  •* 
breed  desperate  mischief.  You  say  they  •««• 
children  together ;  may  be  so,  but  turn  yoar  i** 
towards  it  Reginald  and  Anne  are  dw^f*^ 
characters.  Reginald  I  have  studied,  Ana«  ^  *^ 
know  from  James.  Be  careful.  Send  Jtf|*  ^ 
Italy,  and  let  Reginald  go  with  him.  That  is  "f 
latest  advice.     Now,  good  by."  .   ^ 

Silcote  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  J^ 
breast  coat-pocket  "  Italy,  Italy,  Italy,  snd  all  Ijj 
aly  together,"  he  said.  *^  James  is  to  go  to  Iti^l^^. 
Reginald  with  him.  And  Anne  is  to  go  to  I^'^' 
have  committed  myself  to  that  in  a  way,bBt'' 
may  be  stopped  at  Baden.  And  my  sister  b^  ^ 
been  there  for  a  long  time,  and  so  may  be  c^ 
ered  almost  due.  And  they  are  beginnmgtoktf^ 
up  another  dust  there,  and  so  Frangipanni  ^  9 
there  if  he  can  raise  the  money  ;  and  Sir  Go^ 
Mallory  has  come  home,  —  a  sure  si^  that  thert  * 
mischief  brewing.  Old  Raylock  will  get  tired  ' 
toasting  her  old  shins  against  my  coals,  and  t&tifl| 
away  my  character  ailerwards,  and  she'll  go.   Tbd 
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ar*8  health  will  give  way,  and  Jie  *U  go.  And 
At rs.  Tom  will  get  a  new  fancy  for  her  precious 
md,  and  she  *U  go.  And  Tom  will  be  certainly 
«red  in  Lombardy,  and  he  'U  be  there,  for  the 
ision  of  counsel.  And  then  I  shall  get  bored, 
/  shall  go :  and  there  will  be  no  one  lefl  in 
and  but  Algernon  and  Dora,  to  do  the  respecta- 
38  while  we  are  smeUinjg  uselessly-burnt  gun- 
ler.  For,  as  I  always  tried  to  hammer  into  the 
;en  head  of  the  man  Garibaldi,  you  will  do  no 

with  that  Sardinian  monarchy.  An  Italian 
iral  republic  is  the  only  chance  for  them  :  and 
i  is  no  chance  of  that.  If  they  move,  Austria 
France  will  fight  over  them,  and  the  winner 
pick  their  bones.     And  Austria  must  win,  her 

has  come.  I  may  go  and  see  the  fight,  and 
be  han<red  if  I  can  see  why  Dora  should  not 
i  too.     Uans  Italy  !    Am  I  never  to  have  done 

it?"  °       ^ 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

BBBAKIMO    UP. 

ECEMBRR  had  lain  his  hand  on  the  lake  at  St 
y's,  and  it  was  a  sheet  of  gra^  ice,  with  here 
there  a  wisp  of  white  snow  upon  its  surface.  All 
ind  the  level  lines  of  the  moorland  were  white 
nst  a  ^ray  sky,  except  where  broken  by  the 
>  black ish-^en  of  the  Scotch  fir  woods.  The 
itiful  biiildmg  itself,  generally  of  a  pearl  gray, 

looked  muddy-colored  and  dirty  amidst  the 
ing  white  of  the  snow-drift.  Winter  had  come 
he  place,  in  short,  and  with  winter  breaking-np 
,  and  for  James  and  Reginald  the  last  of  St 
•y's  forever.  We  may  leave  Reginald. 
amcs,  with  a  glorious  career  just  opening  to 
,  panting  and  eager  to  begin  it,  was  probablpr 
it  as  happy  as  any  mortal  man  ever  was  in  this 
Id.  Toun^,  strong,  clever,  innocent,  without 
•ets,  but  living  in  a  glorified  atmosphere  of 
ndid  hopes,  I  doubt  if  the  human  imagination 
Id  conceive  of  any  one  more  unutterably  happy, 
had  possibly  a  few  sentimental  memories  just 
r,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  mildly,  deliciously 
imful  and  pathetic,  that  they  were  even  more 
rming  than  his  glorious,  jubilant,  half-maddening 
fidence  in  the  splendid  niture  before  him. 
^or  the  old  place,  so  new  and  yet  so  old  to  him, 
.  become  very  dear  to  him.  He  had  *^  kenned 
biggin'  o'  it,"  as  Edie  Ochiltree  says.  There  he 
i  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  ver^r  beautiful 
I  happy  life ;  and  even  in  anticipation  of  the 
re  beautiful  Ufe,  —  the  Ufe  which  was  to  be  spent 
3ng  objects  of  Italian  beauty,  to  which  the  dim 
ids  of  Hampshire  were  cold  and  wan,  —  even 
r,  with  a  feeling  of  joy  upon  him  near  akin  to 
t  pain  which  they  call,  I  think,  pnecordtal 
uety,  he  had  a  few  gentle  regrets  connected  with 

old  place,  which  balanced  his  joy  and  made  it 
irable.  Recall,  if  you  are  not  too  old,  the  last 
le  3rou  were  fflad ;  and  you  will  more  than  half 
my  work  for  me.  But  it  was  so  long  ago,  you 
'.  Still,  try  to  recall  it  I  suspect  that  it  was  the 
r  yott  left  school,  or  the  day  you  first  went  to 
ipel  in  your  cap  and  gown,  on  the  last  day  of 
ir  apprenticeship. 

Impatiently  going  round  and  round  the  college, 
m  chapel  to  dormitory,  all  the  morning,  and 
king  to  his  old  friends  who  swarmed  round  him, 
1  not  quiet  him  very  much.  He  was  to  go  the 
zt  morning,  but  he  could  not  think  of  having  to 


say  good  by  to  any  of  them.  They  were  all  going, 
and  he  would,  as  he  thought,  certainly  meet  them 
again.  He  did  not  like  to  say  good  by  to  them, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. But  there  was  one  in  that  establishment  to 
whom  he  must  say  good  by,  for  he  knew  well  that 
he  should  see  his  face  no  more ;  and  so,  instead  of 
^ing  to  dinner  in  hall  at  one  o'clock,  he  went  to 
the  outer  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  and,  sit- 
ting down  in  the  warm  little  parlor,  took  his  old 
friend  Ben  Berry's  hand  in  his,  and  looked  wistfully 
into  his  face,  saying  not  one  word. 

The  old  man  was  very  old  now :  the  clock  was 
near  stopping,  and  could  not  be  wound  up  in  this 
world.  B|it  the  withered,  gnarled  old  hand,  which 
James  did  not  hold,  went  feebly  up  among  the 
young  man's  curls,  and  lingered  there  lovingly. 

"  I  knew  you  'd  come,"  he  said.  "  I  never  report- 
ed you  on  earth,  but  I  '11  report  you  in  heaven.  You 
have  been  a  good  boy  to  me." 

James  sat  silent 

"  You  was  a  poor  little  boy  when  you  came,  but 
see  what  you  've  grown  to.  Similarly  I  ain't  much 
to  look  at  just  now,  though  I  was  a  fine  young  man 
once.  Look  at  me,  James,  and  keep  me  in  your 
mind.  If  God  gives  you  life  and  health,  you'll  be 
like  me  one  day ;  and  after  that  again,  —  and  after 
that  again,  —  " 

The  old  man  said  this  sentence  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  James  had  tact  enough  not  to  speak : 
only  to  press  the  old  fellow's  hand.  His  feeble  old 
mind  went  on  another  tack. 

"  Listening  I  Well,  yes-  You  boys  want  a  lis- 
tener at  times,  and  so  do  other  folks.  Bu^  I  never 
reported  a  boy  yet  for  anything  I  heard  haphaz- 
ard at  a  door,  and  I  won't  report  her.  There  is 
nothing  dishonorable  in  a  school  porter  listening: 
but  if  he  reports  on  it,  he  gets  dishonorable,  and 
deserves  to  lose  his  place.  I'm  the  oldest  school 
porter  in  England,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  interna- 
tional law  between  porter  and  boy,  if  any  man 
does.  And  that 's  the  law.  And  it  extends  to  ma- 
trons and  chairmen  equally." 

James  thought  he  was  wandering.  *^  I  start  for 
Italy  to-morrow,  Ben,"  he  said.  "  I  have  come,  — 
for  I  must  say  it,  —  to  say  good  by.  You  have 
been  as  kind  and  as  faithful  a  friend  as  ever  I  had ; 
and  I  thank  you  so  very,  very  much.  But  I  go  to 
Italy  to-morrow." 

"  To  Italy  to-morrow  ?  I  am  bound  on  a  longer 
journey,  but  I  shall  be  at  my  iourney's  end  before 
you,  for  all  that  Then  good  by.  I  can't  make 
your  face  out  clear.  But  be  good  to  your  mother 
as  you  were  to  me.  Your  mother  is  a  woman  in 
ten  thousand.  There  is  nothing  you  should  n't  do 
for  your  mother.  Stick  to  her  through  thick  aiKl 
thin.  A  man  never  has  a  mother  but  once,  and  sel- 
dom such  a  mother  as  yours." 

James  made  his  farewell  to  the  old  fellow  (who 
soon  died^,  and  went  his  way,  believing  him  to  be 
rambling  in  his  mind.  The  half-year's  prizes  were 
to  be  given  away  that  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  and 
the  County  was  coming.  He  thought  for  the  time 
little  about  old  Berry's  wandering. 

Sir  Grodfrey  Mallory  in  a  great  barouche,  all 
alone,  dressed  in  priceless  sables,  with  the  fur  inside, 
and  shivering,  was  the  first  arrival  Silcote  in  a 
bran  new  travelling  carriage  (Anne's),  and  four 
horses  with  scarlet  postilions,  was  so  close  after  him 
that  Silcote  had  time  to  dismount,  and  offer  his  arm 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  as  he  got  down.  Sir  Grod- 
frey bowed  and  smiled  at  this  attention,  not  iu  the 
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IfMt  rcco<rnixin^  his  old  enemy ;  and  Mi»  RajrkMsk, 
who  bad  arrived  in  a  fly  firom  the  nearest  railway 
■tation,  and  had  been  forced  to  get  oat  of  it,  haying 
rei'ocrnizod  the  two  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
inf;  the  met'tin*^  of  the  two  old  enemies  and  studying 
human  nature,  wad  stricken  motionless  in  the  snow. 

And  th<'  rt'st  of  the  County,  who  resided  close  by, 
were  thero.  The  frost  had  stopped  the  hunting, 
and  there  whs  nuthinf;  to  do  :  and,  as  the  foolish  old 
0on;r  stvs,  '*  Anythin<;  is  fun  in  the  country,"  and  so 
there  they  were  to  see  the  prizes  given  away ;  man- 
ners ]«reveiitin(;  them  from  yawning  in  each  other*s 
faces ;  sitting  about  on  the  benches,  telUng  each 
other  where  they  had  dined  every  day  for  the  last 
week,  and  finding  out  from  one  another  where  they 
were  going  to  dine  the  next ;  good,  kindiv,  intelli- 
gent, honest  folks  as  ever  lived,  but  more  idiotic  in 
their  worship  of  mere  habit  than  the  Indians  who 
are  swung  on  hooks  at  a  fair,  leaving  alone  the  fact 
that  t!ie  Indian  process  has  the  advantage  of  cheap- 
ness, which  the  English  form  of  prescriptive  martyr- 
dom has  not.  I  suppose  they  both,  —  as  Mr.  Mad 
Dick  in  **  David  Copperfield "  says,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  Aunt  Betsey,  —  "  do  it  for  pleasure." 

However,  here  were  the  county  folks,  trying  to 
gain  a  feeble  amusement  by  seeing  the  prizes  given 
away  at  St.  Mary*s,  and  thc^  formed  an  important 
and  imposing  audience.  Silcote  gave  away  the 
prizes.  Each  master  in  turn  gave  aloud  the  names 
of  the  boys  under  his  charge,  and  they  were  called 
up  to  receive  them.  Silcote  did  his  woric  very  well 
indeed,  giving  a  few  kindly  sensible  words,  accom- 
panied in  every  instance  by  a  clever  point  or 
epigram,  to  each  of  the  boys  as  he  came  up.  He 
had  been  famous  for  neat  and  concentrated,  and  also 
sometimes  for  sharp  language  in  old  times,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  old  trick  was  not  lost 
with  so  much  else,  and  came  out.  The  County 
were  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  cleverness  of 
this  mpterious  man,  who  had  held  them  all  at  bay 
so  long. 

The  classical  boys  came  first  of  all,  and  when  they 
were  done  the  commercial  boys.  Then  the  winners 
of  French  prizes,  named  by  M.  Leroy ;  then  the 
German,  named  by  M.  Meyer ;  and  then  the  Italian. 

Silcote,  rising,  once  more  said,  "  We  have  now 
only  to  ask  Signer  Frangipanni  to  name  the  win- 
ners of  prizes  in  his  class,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
to  the  prize  of  the  day,  and  conclude  the  proceed- 
ings." He  did  not  sit  down  again  ;  he  looked  right 
and  left  steadily,  for  he  could  not  make  out  where 
Signor  Frangipanni  was  sitting,  and  he  had  a  deep 
eagerness  to  sec  him.  He  would  have  liked  to 
watch  Sir  Godlrey  Mallory  also,  but  that  was  im- 
possibli.\ 

The  noble-looking  old  Italian  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  hall  as  the  others  had  done,  and  he 
and  Silcote  looked  steadily  at  one  another  without 
anything  more  than  a  formal  bow.  An  interest,  in- 
tt?!  sii  even  now,  and  soon  to  grow  more  intense 
fitill,  was  arising  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  about 
Italian  men  and  Italian  things.  And  the  Count 
knew  it,  and,  coming  once  more  into  public  after 
ten  years,  felt  that  he  was  showing  this  knot  of  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen  what  an  Italian  and  a  con- 
spirator could  be  like. 

He  was  not  among  an  audience  very  keen  on  the 
object  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  perhaps ;  but 
the  country  gentlemen  knew  a  gentleman  when 
they  saw  one,  and  the  ladies  were  tolerably  good 
judges  of  perfect  dignity  and  perfect  grace ;  and,  as 
the  Americans  say,  were  **  excited  Siong  of  him." 


TbMt  8p]endid>I(x>kiii^,  mxdejttaM  wm.%^ 
so  grand,  so  upright,  had  experieaees  of  nidtt 
could  know  nothing.     He  hid  been  impnoeeil 
escaped,   had    been    hunted  and  prosoiiMd;  b 
been  through  every  kind  of  minrj  sad  daeer 
his  cause,  and  had'  come  oat  with  a  pare  ul  i 
stained   name.     It    was   imposabk  not  to  a^ 
him.     A  buzz  went  round  the  ball  »  k^  a 
give  a  pause  to  the  proceedings,  as  the  beffiri 
formed  told  the  less  informed  about  him.  "I'n 
gipanni,  the  decemvir,  — escape  from  Spate- 
cut  his  way  out  of  Rome  in  commaDd  ot'  Gate! 
reai^ard  " ;  —  the  actions  of  Garibal'U.  Si3.1h 
xini,   Manin,   and    a    dozen   others,  wew  n^ 
placed  to  his  credit,  as  r^idly  as  they  c&M  let 
membered.      The   impulsive   Englifrb  ftrisd  an 
selves  in  possession  of  the  desire  of  their  horn 
hero,  and  he  a  Count  of  a  great  name,  and  t«a 
so   loudly,  that  Count    Frangi|Mnni  eoclJ  lA  t 
heard. 

At  this  point  Arthur  the  unaccountaKe.  wiaa 
moving  irom  tlie  chair  in  which  he  sat  hy bate 
with  a  somewhat  C}Tiical  smile  on  hLs  tm » 
young  face,  outraged  the  decency  of  a  headns* 
by  crying  out  suddenly  and  sharply.  **  ^^^| 
ibaldi !  "  A  cheer  went  rincring  round  the  bt» 
rectly.  Tories  as  they  mostly  were,  ther  mH 
cheer  for  the  purity  and  vaJcnr  of  that  one  ■» 

Frangipanni  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  ia»' 
but  stood  sUtely  and  immovable,  only  bo«^'«»j 
when  the  noise' had  subsided  they  Acari  te  i«  [ 
—  clear,  strong,  and  melodious,  neariy  w-.u«*  » 
cent.  He  passed  over  the  late  little  denwarfrsftK 
without  notice.  j^ 

"  My  class  has  been  small,  sir,  but  I  ^^T 
diligent  with  it  Continual  diligence  in  p^f 
gets  diligence  in  everyday  matters,  and  <^^^*^*^ 
the  master  makes  diligence  in  the  pupil-M^  ^ 
of  five  would  get  prizes,  all  of  them,  ehewhat: » 
I  must  select  I  name  Reginald  Silcote  »  gxas-  , 
the  prize,  and  James  Sugden  as  prozimt^  . 

The  gratified  Squire  delivered  the  pnze  a » 
instance  in  silence;  and  Arthur,  ^'>^""§/^ 
down  to  Count  Frangipanni,  talked  ^^^^ 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  having  P.^'f^W; 
into  his  hand,  walked  back  to  his  chair,  to^ 


Frangipanni  still  standing  in  the  centre 


oftkei* 


They  all  wondered  why  until  he  spoke.      ^^. 

**  Our  good  head-master,"  he  said,  in  ho  g^e^ 
dignified  way,  "  has  put  a  labor  of  love  '?"  «Jj 
which  I  am  proud  to  dischar^,  however  ""^^ 
says  it  is  as  a  parting  compliment  tonie,o»^  ^ 
compliment  have  I  earned  in  so  short  »  ^"""^V^ 
cannot  be  that  he  trusts  this  honor  to  a  I"*^ 
because  there  are  some  so  ignoble  and SO'^T^ 
here  as  to  doubt  the  nobility,  the  puritjr,  «w^  , 
cellency  of  his  character.     That  he  »  wjP^^ 
No!    That  is  impossible.    I  will  not  beJie«^ 
It  is  not  in  England  that  perfect  justice  ^^^ /^ 
should  not  be  appreciated.    It  is  because  If  . 
England  into  the  dark  south  cloud,  to  ^^^Z 
on,  that  he  gives  me  this  pleasant  commisaoO) 
is  all.    I  will  to  my  duty  then.  ^ 

»*  There  has  been  a  prize  established  bw*? jJt 


and    gentlemen,  on    these  grounds.     Th®  'JJ 
school  are  to  elect  by  ballot  the  boy  who  k» '^ 
himself  most  r^pandu,  most  popular,  during  v^ 
and  to  send  lus  name  to  the  head-master^ 
provsJ.     Thcjr  have  done  so,  and  the  bew'''^  ^ 
has  enthusiastically  approved  of  their  eho'^*'^  •' 
name  of  the  boy  they  have  chosen  is  my  "*^  I 
James  Sugden."  ( 
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te  heads  went  down :  the  Squire's  for  one  in- 
then  James's,  who  had  been  a  litUe  idle,  and 
't  beyond  the  region  of  prizes,  and  was  utterly 
^ared  for  this;  and,  lastly,  his  mother's,  sit- 
&lmly  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  hall  unol> 
y  and  her  head  remained  down  longest 
les  was  brought  forward  to  receive  his  prize, 
be  proceedings  bein^  as  good  as  over,  the  boys 
loose  and  swarmed  around  him:  and  from 
1  and  well-tried  comrades,  down  to  the  very 
comer,  there  were  none  who  had  not  kind  ac- 
and  kind  words  of  his  to  thank  him  for  now 

0  remember  hereafter.  It  was  a  glorious  tri- 
^  —  such  a  triumph  as  never  comes  twice  in  a 
dO  except  to  statesmen  with  long  dulled  enthu- 
,   and  more  or  less  carefully-guarded  passions. 

may  get  hysterically  ^lad  in  great  successes, 

bey  can't  be  boys  again.    Joy  is  the  insepa- 

accident  of  youth.     If  one  was  to  be  joyful 

1  suspect  it  would  make  one  very  ill. 

ley  all  crowded  out  of  the  hall  together  to- 
a  the  cloisters;  the  county  folks,  the  masters, 
t>oy9, — every  one.  James  was  congratulated 
il  sides,  and  having  been  utterly  tete  montee  all 
was  now  considerably  upset.  In  the  midst  of 
srowd  he  found  himself  alongside  of  the  matron, 
(lother,  —  to  him  only  his  friend  Mrs.  Moi^an, 
was  calmly  steering  her  way  through  them  all, 
her  gray  head  bare,  and  her  gray  shawl  droop- 
f  rem  her  splendid  throat  over  her  handsome 
lUlers;  he  clutched  her  arm,  and,  looking  inno- 
,ly  into  her  quiet  eyes,  said,  passionately,  — 
I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me  now!  I  have 
1  thinkinf^  so  much  of  her  lately.  O,  I  wish  to 
L  she  could  see  me  now !  I  shaU  never  be  so 
thy  of  her  again." 

Lnd  she  bent  forward  in  the  midst  of  them  all, 
1  kissed  him  three  times  on  his  forehead,  and  said, 
Tait !  wait !  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  wait !  " 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


A  HAPPY  MEETING. 


[  THINK  it  very  likely  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
uor-shops  close  to  St.  Mary's,  that  James,  in  the 
I  flush  of  his  excitement  on  this  last  and  most 
nmphant  day  at  the  old  place,  would  have  got 
sily  tipsy.  But  he  had  no  opportunity,  and  cer- 
inly  no  inclination.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
Tec'ts  of  stimulants  more  than  any  other  St.  Mary's 
I.  There  were  legends  among  the  ohlsters  of 
»V8  having  ^ot  drunk  in  the  old  times,  when  the 
(liege  was  in  town,  but  those  legends  were  now 
fry  old  indeed,  and  the  only  cree<l  among  the  boys 
)out  drinking  was  that  it  was  a  manly  and  gentle- 
anly  habit,  irom  which  they  were  unfortunately 
ijbarred.  The  lad,  therefore,  tired  with  pleasure 
ad  excitement,  wended  himself,  in  a  pleasantly 
eary  frame  of  mind,  to  his  mother's  rix)m  about 
ftlf  past  nine,  and  found  her  more  busy  than  usual 
mong  her  maids,  giving  atl  kinds  of  careful  direc- 
©ns,  apparently  with  a  view  to  her  d»»parture. 
He  had  time  to  gather  this  much  belbre  she  spoke 

0  him.  She  only  smiled  at  him  when  he  first  came 
n,  and  asked  him  by  her  eyes  to  stay.  After  a  Ut- 
le  time  she  said  to  the  maids,  *'  I  think  everything 

1  in  perfect  train,  now.  See  that  I  find  it  so  on  my 
ttam ;  I  shall  not  be  long.  Work  as  if  I  was  look- 
ng  on  at  vou,  —  firstly,  because  it  is  your  duty ;  and 
lecondly,  becaine  I  shall  demand  an  inexorable  ac- 


count firom  you  when  I  come  back.  Those  are  no 
workers,  to  my  taste,  who  can  only  work  under  the 
master's  eye.  —  My  dear  James,  you  are,  of  sdl 
people  in  the  world,  the  one  I  wished  to  see  most" 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name ;  he  wondered  why,  and  she  her- 
self could  not  have  told  him  at  that  time.  She  was 
still  undecided  whether  she  would  reveal  herself  to 
him  or  not 

**  James,"  she  said,  when  the  maids  were  gone, 
"  you  go  to  Silcotes  to-morrow  ?     How  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  walk,  Mrs.  Morgan.  I  came  to  say  good 
by.    I  can  *t  exactly  begin  — " 

*♦  Then  don't  begin.  That  is  perfectly  easy,  is  it 
not  ?  I  also  am  going  to  Silcotes ;  I  also  am  going 
to  walk.  I  want  you,  if  you  will  do  so  much  for  an 
old  woman,  to  let  me  walk  with  you,  and  to  show 
me  the  way.  Will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  I  walk  fast 
and  far,  and  must  be  back  quickly,  for  my  good 
maidens  are,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  but  dis- 
jointed limbs  without  their  head.  Will  you  under- 
take the  old  woman  ?  " 

"Undertake  you!"  said  James.  "Why,  I'll 
wheel  you  there  in  a  Bath-chair,  if  you  like.  But 
it  is  nonsense.  I  tell  you  you  will  never  get  there 
on  foot.  I  make  a  bee  line  of  it,  and  it  is  three  and 
twenty  miles." 

"  Three-and-twenty  fiddlesticks,  boy.  No  distance 
at  all.    Will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to,  better  than  I  can  tell.  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  it  ?  " 

^  I  will  walk  as  fast  as  you  will,  and  as  far.  Go 
to  bed,  your  head  is  hot;  to-morrow  morning  at  ten, 
then,  at  the  south  end  of  the  cloisters." 

The  south  end  of  the  cloisters  was  close  to  the 
great  gate,  and  was  the  place  at  which  people  gen- 
erally waited  before  departure.  James,  his  uniform 
now  cast  off  forever,  was  early  there ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  first  arrival. 

But  he  was  not  long  alone ;  he  was  joined  by 
Reginald,  now  a  pale-faced  youth  of  some  eighteen 
years,  with  a  weak  and  small,  but  very  pretty  and 
gentle  fiice.  He,  too,  had  finished  his  academical 
career  the  night  before,  and  had  left  the  dormitory, 
and  had  slept  at  his  father's,  and  so  James  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  last  evening.  James  saw  that  he 
was  vexed  at  something,  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 
The  relations  between  them  hitherto  were  merely 
those  of  a  boy  with  character  and  boldness  acting 
on  one  without  either,  overlaid  with  a  strong  boyish 
affection ;  relations  scarcely  worth  noticing  until 
now.  James  asked  him,  confidentially,  what  waa 
the  matter. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  Tartv,  I  expect,"  said 
Reginald.     "  Don't  you  think  she  was  ?  " 

"  What  the  deuce  do  I  care?  She  had  the  tongue 
of  her  family,  and  lashed  out  at  times ;  but  she  is 
dead,  you  know." 

"  Ah !  but  Anne  ain't  dead  though,  and  she  has  got 
the  tongue  of  Jier  family,  too.  I  '11  back  the  Silcote 
tongue  against  the  Tudor  any  day  of  the  week. 
And  I  have  been  having  a  taste  of  it  this  morning." 

"  You  generally  seem  to  be  getting  a  taste  of  it, 
Reg,  as  far  as  I  see.  Why  don't  you  give  her  as 
good  as  she  brings?  You  have  got  the  Silcote 
tongue,  too,  have  n't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  pitch 
into  her  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can't  She  stabs  me  with  a  dagger, 
while  I  lose  my  temper,  and  make  blind  hits  at  her 
with  a  cudgel.  She  makes  me  ^ose  temper,  and  con- 
sequently judgment,  in  a  moment.  She  never  1osq« 
her  temper." 
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"  Loses  it  ?  No,  I  shonld  think  not  It  u  too 
visible  a  thing  to  be  lo8t  Why,  Ke^,  there  is 
nothing  about  her  but  her  temper,  except  her 
beaoty.  She  won't  Iwe  her  beauty  till  she  is  old, 
and  her  temptT  is  far  too  prononce  to  be  lost,  or 
even  mislaid  tor  lon^r.  Jt  *«  a  shrewish  temper,  and 
•he  is  a  shrew.  Why  the  dickens  do  you  bother 
yourself  with  her  ?  " 

**  Ju8t  hear  what  she  said  to  me  at  my  own  father's 
breakfast-table  this  morning." 

**  What  is  the  good  ?  **  said  the  gentle  James. 
'*  What  on  earth  is  the  good  ?  She  has  irritated 
you  this  morning :  is  that  any  reason  why  you 
should  irritate  yourself  all  over  again  V  Besides, 
here  she  comes  herself,  and  will,  if  I  know  her,  let 
us  know  all  that  has  past.     Let  be." 

Anne's  horse  and  groom  had  been  sent  over  from 
Silcotes,  and  she  was  to  ride  back.  She  came 
(quickly  towards  them  down  the  cloister,  in  her  gray 
nding-hal)it,  with  the  long  skirt  of  it  caught  over 
one  hand,  and  her  whip  in  the  other.  A  trim, 
pretty,  doll-like  little  fij^ure,  with  a  very  pretty, 
small-ieatured  face,  terribly  hard  set  about  the 
mouth,  and  nearly  as  narrow,  from  eye  to  eye,  as 
her  own  grandfather's,  "the  impersonation  of  Sil- 
cotism,"  as  Miss  Rayloek  once  called  him. 

Her  greeting  had  all  the  suspicion  and  all  the 
abruptness  of  that  remarkable  family,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  of  all  the  members  of  that  family  whom 
Miss  Raylock  set  down  as  **  true  Silcotes."  She 
never  said  **  Good  morning,"  or  anything  of  that 
■ort,  but  she  went  up  to  James,  and  said,  — 

"  So  he  has  been  telling  you  hut  story,  then  ?  ** 

*'All  right,"  said  the  perfectly  placid  James. 
•*  Now  you  turn  to,  and  tell  us  yours." 

"  1  knew  he  would,"  said  Anne.  "  I  was  perfect- 
ly sure  that  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  my 
rutting  on  my  riding-habit,  to  take  his  story  to  you. 
knrw  that." 

"  Well,  but  you  see,"  said  James,  "  that  he  has  n't 
done  anything  of  the  sort.  Now  let  us  have  your 
story  to  begin  with.  I  know  nothing  of  his.  Why 
on  earth  do  you  two  squabble  and  fi^rlit  so  ?  AVhat 
is  the  matter  this  time  V  AVas  not  there  bread  and 
butter  enough  for  the  pair  of  you  ?  " 

Anne  tossed  her  head,  and  turned  away.  If 
James  could  have  seen  her  face,  he  would  have 
known,  boy  as  he  was  in  reality,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment she  hated  him. 

To  more  ple<asant  matters.  Old  Algernon  joined 
them.  He  looked  very  gray,  very  gentle,  and  very 
good,  and  he  came  to  James,  — 

^^  You  will  make  a  success  if  you  do  as  well  in  the 
world  as  you  have  done  here,"  —  and  gave  him  good 
advice. 

James,  though  not  in  the  least  inclined  for  goody 
talk  on  that  particular  morning,  as  little  inclined  as 
are  my  readers,  listened  to  it  respectfully,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Arthur,  who  at  least 
changed  the  conversation,  though  possibly  turned  it 
into  a  less  agreeable  channel.  JProbably  he  has 
been  called  **  prig"  too  often  in  these  pages ;  he  was 
more  than  that.  Everything  he  did  was  done  with 
a  will,  using  generally  a  miserly  minimum  of  means 
towards  the  largest  maximum  of  end.  He  did  ex- 
actly the  same  with  his  money,  and  so,  in  these 
times,  he  stands  out  as  a  consistent  and  virtuous 
character.  He  was  niggardly  and  cautious  with  his 
money,  though  he  had  protested  against  his  brother 
Tom's  disinheritance.  He  was  niggardly  and  cau- 
tious in  his  svmpathy  with  the  boys  under  his  charge, 
because  ho  hated  the  idea  of  discounting,  in  Ute 


rery  smallest  degree,  his  pnfti^  s  b(t^««a;i 
abating  one  jot  of  the  newiy-g»bed  pc««r  aa 
two  hundred  hoys.     A  power  whidi  ¥»  ik*M 
to  his  heart,  becAOse  it  was  more  abaol*Maaii 
easily  and  more  visibly  exercised,  thaa  w  p 
he  had  possessed    before  ;  it  was  a  erwter  jw 
than  his  old  power  as  proctor  of  Oxfoniuti 
loved    it    proportionately  more.     Tm  ■m  h 
power,  force,  will,  esJl  "it  what  yon  Bke,  w.^ 
loved  it     He  hoarded  his  money,  bwase  k  « 
that  his  brother  Thomas  had  k»t  poverU  irtti: 
Aw  ;  he  utilized  the  power  which  his  c<»d-jrti5« 
that  brother  had  given  him  in  the  eves  ci  Kiia 
because  he  wished  to  diacoont  his  genenB^  ii  > 
form  of  power  over  his  father :  and  he  w«  eaie  a 
unsympathetic  with  his  boys,  becauM  itw»kii| 
ture,  and  his  nature  had  been  doubly  cati»ii 
him  bv  a  coarse  of  unpopalar  Oxford  doBDry 

He  was  not  fond  of  James.  James  w»  to** 
a  mere  genial,  idle  bein^,  who  had  stared  w^ 
at  school,  had  got  to  the  top  of  it,  and,  not  brK^ 
University  career  before  him,  had  becoae  peia 
idle,  certainly  popular.  Arthur  did  not  lib  pa 
lar  boys;  he  himself,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  W^ 
alwa^'s  eminently  unpopular.  He  had  an  ob,**-^ 
to  popular  boys.  There  was  one  glidh^  osJ  :<  ■ 
clutches,  thouj^h  still  in  his  cloisters,  and  he  IfJ" 
know  it.  Besides,  he  was  desperately  angrri* 
Miss  Lee. 

♦*  Well,  boy,"  he  began.  "  And  so  my  fitor  J 
consented  to'send  you  to  Italy  to  study  ait  0» 
ness  knows  you  need  it  But  yon  will  m^  »■■ 
of  it ;  you  have  n't  got  cither  brain  or  genias-  » 
only  reason  I  see  for  his  decision  is  that  vac  «^' 
6t  ibr  it,  and  that  you  are  certainly  fit  fcTOSc^ 
else.  I  saw  one  gleam  of  genius  in  yoa  wet,  a 
caricature  of  me,l)ut  it  was  evanescent^  i  ^ 
have  pressed  on  him  sending  you  to  the  ^■•'^  • 
but  I  did  n*t  think  you  were  worth  the  twii»* 
expense." 

James  was  out  of  his  power,  and  ha»l  ao  >'j«*  . 
his  relationship  to  him;  and  he  had  »  ^^^ 
tongue,  and  could  possibly  have  given  tiiBSJ?* 
as  he  brought.  But  he  did  not  When  An\o» 
done  with  his  bitter  hard  words,  he  went  gcici/? 
to  him,  took  his  hand  and  said,  —  , 

"Before  we  part  I  have  got  to  thank  .^<*^ 
your  kindness  and  care  for  me  since  yoo  bsre  W 
here.  You  know  as  well  as  m^-self  how  uttenja 
deserving  I  have  been  of  it  I  wish  to  tell  y(».«. 
that  my  faults  have  only  been  due  to  a  aj^ 
boisterousness  which  I  will  try  to  correct"  (be  l«*| 
very  like  it,  he  looked  a  very  likely  pewoa  ^J*** 
rect  boisterousness " ;  but  the  lad  was  la  <*■* 
and  must  not,  if  possible,  be  laughed  at).  "1*^ 
very  much,  sir,  before  we  part,  to  impress  on  y** 
fact  that  you  have  won  my  entire  esteem  «fi<»'^ 
spect  And  I  '11  tell  you  something  "***'* 
The  other  fellows  don't  like  you,  hot  they  «» 
you." 

Arthur  flushed  up  scarlet ;  he  was  outdone  mf 
erosity  by  a  boy  he  had  tliought  to  worr)'  inj>  * 
pertinence.  The  ** gentleman"  buret  out  w*^ 
instantly.  "You  are  a  noble  fellow,  sir.  ^f 
turn  chimney-sweep  or  scavenger  you  will  be  t|* 
tleman  still.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  having  o^ 
ceived  you.  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  mTW' 
extremely  uncertain.  With  my  health  mj^ 
suffers :  I  will  try  to  correct  it  I  should  htL\e^ 
a  different  career  for  you,  but  for  such  a  noble  ^ 
as  yours  I  have  no  anxiety.  Your  fntore  «3Jj' 
turbulent  and  wild,  but  try  to  keep  by  the  old  Ai^ 
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TBTw  nearer  death  I  only  love  it  more.    Write 
j&om  Italy." 

dy,  and  again  Italy/*  said  Count  Frangipan- 
»ice  behind  them;  *^and  they  all  talk  of  Italy 
And  I  come  to  make  my  con^^  to  the  best  of 
id-masters,  and  I  wait  and  wait  long  time,  till 
iad-master  has  done  walking  up  and  down  the 
ir  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  my  pupil, 
'  Sugden.  And  I  hear  the  word  Italy,  and 
^ves  excuse  to  break  my  manners,  and  to  make 
.  For  the  train  will  wait  at  Basingstoke,  but 
»r  me.  And  from  Basingstoke  the  iron  lines 
iithward.  Whither  ?  Into  thunder-cloud,  into 
less,  into  blood,  into  iury  and  madness;  into 
,  peaceful,  everlasting  sunshine.  And  I  must  go." 
V  hat,  you  are  at  it  again,  you  folks,  are  you  ?  ** 
Arthur,  in  a  tone  which  was  decidedly  not  sym- 
Stic  with  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  though 
id  the  day  before  called  out  "  Viva  Garibaldi  r* 
MB  of  his  unaccountable  moods.  **  You  are  at  it 
a,  are  you  ?  after  '48  too.  Well,  *  he  who  will 
upar  maun  to  Cupar.'  The  Tuscans  won't  go 
you,  they  are  too  well  governed ;  and,  if  you 
)  anything  irom  the  Sarainian  monarchy,  you 
siadder  than  I  take  you  for.  And,  on  your  very 
movement,  France  will  be  over  the  Alps  on 
,  in  anticipation  of  Austria ;  and  there  will  be  a 
t  hetween  Austria  and  France  over  your  carcass, 
Austria  will  win  one  great  battle,  and  after  that 
consent  to  annex  Piedmont,  giving  France  Sar 
,  Nice,  and  Tuscany,  and  consenting  to  a  joint 
tectorate  over  the  rest  of  Northern  Italy.  You 
I  better  leave  it  alone  and  stay  here." 
Co  which  remarks  Count  Frangipanni  bowed  his 
d  three  times  solemnly,  and  in  perfect  silence, 
;  trusting  himself  fo  express  his  wonder  in  words, 
de  his  conge  to  the  head-master,  and  backed 
ay  over  Mr.  Betts,  who  said,  — 
*  Now  then.  Count !  I  ain't  done  anything  against 
Jian  liberty  to  deserve  having  my  bunion  trod  on 
e  that.  Do  you  know  that  Kriegsthurm  has 
oked  it?" 

"That  Kriegsthurm  has  hooked  it?"  said  the 
>unt  **  I  am  at  a  little  loss  to  fathom  the  mean- 
g  of  what  you  say.  Hook  it  ?  " 
"Ah!  hooked  it.  Count  But  lor,  it's  n^'^ufie 
Iking  slan^  to  a  gentleman  like  ]^ou.  Cut  a./av, 
)  you  understand  ?  Hopped  his  twig ;  sloped ; 
izzled  it;  made  his  lucky;  you  understand  thatf* 
The  Count  shook  his  head,  and  went  away  in  the 
irection  of  James. 

Betts  stayed  with  Arthur  and  Algernon.  "  There 
I  some  sort  of  a  game 'up  among  'em,"  he  said, "  and 
can't  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are  all  going 
outh,  into  the  very  country  where  their  heads  ain't 
rorth  twopence  a  dozen.  Your  aunt 's  gone,  you 
mow,  but  she  'd  go  anywhere  where  there  was  con- 
bsion.  She  ought  to  have  been  christened  *  Confu- 
lion  Silcote,'  only  the  same  name  would  be  equally 
ippUcable  to  every  member  of  the  family  I  have 
ever  seen,— present  company  excepted,  of  course. 
And  Dembinsky,  he 's  goiujg,  but  he  'd  go  anywhere 
for  the  sake  of  mere  confusion  for  its  own  sake.  Old 
Frangipanni  is  going,  which  looks  queer ;  and  old 
Mother  Raylock  is  going ;  she  may  be  in  Short's 
Gardens  with  her  tea-parties  and  her  Aowers,  and 
may  want  to  get  materials  for  another  novel  in  her 
old  age.  I  can  account  for  all  of  them.  But  what 
otteri^r  upsets  and  shuts  me  up  is  this :  They  are 
all  going,  bat  old  Kriegsthurm  is  gotie,  and  took  a 
hnndred  pounds  of  mine  with  him.  He  never  went 
in  '48;  he  stayed.     There's  a  game  up,  sir,  and  my 


opinion  of  it  is,  the  Lord  help  the  Pope.  Mrs. 
Morgan,  my  dear  madam,  I  wish  yo:*  a  good  day 
and  a  pleasant  journey.  Be  back  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  we  shall  never  get  on  without  you  now." 

She  had  joined  the  CTOup  while  the^  had  been 
talking,  and  now,  after  oowing  and  smiling  round, 
beckoned  James  that  she  was  ready.  She  wore  her 
usual  gray  clothes,  a  little  prepared  for  walking,  the 
only  Edition  to  her  costume  being  a  close  gray 
hood.  She  started,  accompanied  by  James,  at  once, 
after  a  few  words  of  farewell,  and  those  who  were 
left  saw  the  strange  pair  walk  swiftly  away  together. 
They  saw  them  skirt  the  lake,  and  lost  them  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood;  then  they  saw  them  top  the  high- 
est summit  of  the  moorland,  and  disappear  against 
the  sky. 

They  had  a  great  pleasure  in  one  another's  socie- 
ty, and,  although  the  way  was  long,  and  the  road 
rough  with  frost  and  snow,  it  seemed  short  and 
cheerful.  They  talked  about  many  things,  she 
pointing  out  to  him  the  chances,  the  dangers,  and 
the  glories  of  his  future  career  as  an  'artist,  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  he  was  never  bored  with  her 
serious  talk,  but  only  excited  and  elevated.  Then 
they  talked  of  the  crops,  and  the  soil,  and  the  poor, 
until,  aft»r  twenty  miles,  the  lanes  began  to  rise 
and  grow  rougher,  and  Boisey  held  his  beech- 
crowned  head,  now  delicately  nlvered  with  snow, 
close  above  them  in  their  path. 

"  Tired,  my  dear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  tired !  But  how  about  you  ?  What  a  splendid 
walker  you  are ! " 

"  I  have  been  used  to  it  all  my  life.  I  used  to 
walk  twenty  miles  into  Exeter  at  one  time.  And  I 
walked  that  road  once  too  oft;en." 

"  Did  you  have  an  accident  ?  " 

"An  accident?    Yes." 

"  It  has  not  crippled  you.  You  walk  strong  and 
free." 

"  I  had  need.  I  have  a  long  journey  before  me, 
and  many  things  to  do  by  the  way ;  and  time  gets 
short." 

"  In  which  direction  does  your  way  lead  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  1  have  hardly  any  idea. 
It  depends  entirely  on  a  few  people  whose  wilb  have 
always  been  as  unsettled  as  the  sea.  You  axe  one 
of  those  people.  Learn,  therefore,  to  be  strong. 
Take  any  line  you  like,  but  hold  to  it ;  and  leave 
me  no  more  of  these  tangled  skeins  to  set  right." 

"  But  what  is  your  destination  in  this  journey  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  My  destination  is  the  same  as  your  own,  —  the 
grave.  I  have  a  life  to  live  out,  and  I  am  going  to 
tr^  to  put  certain  things  right  before  I  die.  What 
things,  I  scareely  know.  How,  I  do  not  see.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  may  require  your  assistance.  I  may  or 
I  may  not  I  cannot  see  my  way  as  yet  If  1  re- 
quire, if  I  command^  your  assistance,  let  me  find  no 
whimpering,  sentimental  boy,  but  a  self-possessed, 
cool-headed  man.  You  are  gentle  and  lovable ;  I 
want  more  than  that  I  may  want  you  to  show  your 
mettle  on  emergency.  Not  in  fisticuffs,  or  any  rub- 
bish of  that  sort,  but  in  hard  intellectual  pluck.. 
There  is  mischief  coming.  There  is  death  coming. 
I  have  dreamt  of  fallen  angels,  still  wearing  their 
white  garments,  being  hurled  over  a  high  precipice 
into  a  deep  unfathomable  pool  of  black  water  by 
thousands.  I  know  one  who  wears  white  stilL. 
Never  wear  white,  boy,  it  shows  the  bloodstains  so 
openly;  whether  the  blood  be  Polish,  Hungarian, 
or  Italian,  it  shows  all  the  same.  Here  is  we  old 
short  cut,  through  this  gap,  you  foi^getful  boy.    Tor- 


nipt  tlm  yeu*  again :  how  is  that?  God  help  me ! 
my  memory  must  not  go  yet.  Turnips !  I  must  be 
a  year  wrong.  Wheat,  barlev,  clover,  is  three,  and 
turnips,  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  is  four,  which  is 
tevea.  Quite  right  And  turnips  again  is  eight. 
And  you  are  turned  nineteen,  which  makes  it  quite 
right.    Don't  yon  see  ?  " 

James  did  not  see  at  all ;  but  he  said,  ^*  I  will  go 
with  you  through  thick  and  thin.  But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  you  are  sneaking  about  —  " 

^1  hanlly  understand  myself,"  she  interrupted. 
**  You  will  probably  know  more  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  But  I  can  say  nothing  even  about  that 
Don*t  brush  your  feet  through  the  turnips  like  that ; 
lid  them  over.  If  you  cut  away  the  heart  of  the 
turnip  with  your  boots,  the  frost  will  get  in  and  de- 
stroy the  turnip,  and  if  the  turnip  is  destroyed,  the 
fanner  will  suffer ;  and  if  the  farmer  sufTens,  the  la- 
borer will  sutfer  more.  For  the  farmer,  having  no 
margin,  but  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  feeling 
the  dread,  horror,  and  disgrace  of  bankruptcy  t£- 
ways  before  him,  oppresses  the  laborer,  who  is  un- 
dogradable,  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy. 
They  used  to  say  that  taxes  ultimately  fall  on  the 
producer.  They  have  altered  that  now,  I  believe. 
But  remember  when  —  I  mean  if  ever  — you.  come 
into  any  property,  that  every  pound  spent  in  luxury 
represents  a  loss  of  seven  shillinss  and  sixpence  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Look  there,  —  there  is 
old  Avery  creeping  out  in  the  sun.  He  don't  look  a 
bit  older.     Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  of  that  ?  " 

She  had  totally  puzzled  James.  He  could  not 
make  *'  head  or  tail ''  of  her.  I  hope  that  the  reader 
is  only  puzzled  bv  her  political  economy. 

"  We  turn  off  here,"  said  James. 

**  The  lane  is  better  walking,"  she  answered. 

"  You  have  been  here  before,  and  you  know  the 
people  too/'  said  James,  as  though  he  had  made  a 
brilliant  discovery. 

And  she  said,  ^'  Wait  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  mere  absence  should  have  dulled  memory  to 
this  extent  Let  us  see.  After  all,  it  is  a  mere 
psychological  question.  It  does  not  touch  one's 
neart,  or  the  sentimental  part  of  one,  in  the  least" 

In  the  muddiest  part  of  the  muddiest  lane,  James, 
in  a  state  of  puzzled  and  wondering  submission, 
stopped  her  in  her  rapid  walk  for  a  moment 

"  1  lived  here  once,"  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the 
old  Cottage. 

She  turned,  and  looked  him  full  and  steadily  in 
the  face,  for  her  mind  was  made  up  now.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  deceit  in  her  life.  She  looked 
him  straightly,  steadily  in  the  face,  and  merely  said, 
*'  You  lived  here  once  ?  Does  the  sight  of  the  old 
place  bring  up  no  memories?  Do  you  remember 
your  mother  ?  " 

Not  in  the  least.  He  looked  her  straight  in  the 
face,  and  answered,  **No." 

The  door  was  ready  for  unlocking ;  but  the  key 
was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
■">  Wending  on  through  the  woodlands  they  came 
to  a  part  oi  them  where  nature  began  to  be  slightly 
assisted  by  art;  laurels  and  laurustinus  began  to 
appear,  and,  after  the  first  wire  fence  was  passed, 
the  signs  of  order  grew  more  and  more  visible,  until 
the  scarcely-marked  roadway  grew  into  a  gravel- 
drive,  and,  joining  another  and  a  larger  one,  which 
formed  the  main  approach  to  the  house,  came  to  an 
end. 

She  wdked  steadily  on  in  silence  through  the 
glades  of  the  densely-timbered  deer-park,  catching 
glimi^es  from  time  to  time  of  the  crowded  and  deep 


red  chiameys  aad  gables  of  SSktita,  fTttl 
were  before  the  porch,  ttx  spoke  ^gais. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  tJoodhiaadg  se  W 

**  Yon  are  perfectly  safe  vith  iiie,*  k  utm, 
still  in  wonder ;  and  tikej  passed  into  the  aldki 

Here  were  the  dogs  grouped  mad  tk  % 
standing,  sitting,  and  lying,  hiinbog  im  h 
soft  eyes  at  it  And  in  the  centre  sf  t^  i 
man  <^  great  stature,  who  wis  beo^i^  Hus^ 
over  the  blaze,  with  his  feet  upon  the  stooe  is 
on  ^ther  side  o^  it 

A  soldier,  as  it  seemed  to  James,  for  he  is; 
high  military  c<dlar,  and  had  some  sort  of  livi 
coutrements  on  his  back.     The  dogs  seeeei  U ! 
him,  and  one  had  leaned  its  great  head  apa*)! 
knee. 

A  slight  movement  among  the  dogs,  hm 
quence  of  their  reccjgnizin^r  James,  causd  im  i 
to  look  round  and  rise.  When  James  kid  U 
caressing  the  only  one  of  the  lazy  animaSi  «fa^ 
come  to  meet  him,  he  looked  at  the  man  afsa  1 
was  A  soldier  of  some  sort,  and  was  of  g^^ 
James  saw,  and  then  he  soddenlj  gasped  urid 
and  twitched  his  arms.  His  motho'  stood  peM 
silent ;  looking  eagerly  on. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  bnt  he  knew  ha  ^ 
when  he  had  been  quite  uoable  to  reeQ||ssc> 
mother.  James  Sugden's  face  (it  was  he  ^0 
before  James,  in  the  dress  of  a  commianoiBasr^ 
changed  but  little  in  his  Crimean  on^aigi:* 
his  mother's  had  changed  so  mnch, — ^^. 
j4)pearance,  but  in  expression.  As  hr  S^^* 
was  the  great,  peaceful,  placid,  afiectio^  gp^ 
had  ever  been.  James,  in  a  startled  voice,  em 
him  by  his  old  title,  and,  as  be  saw  tfce  <dd  ft 
smile  come  into  his  face,  he  dashed  §atmti  «< 
shout,  and  had  him  by  both  anna.  ._ 

"  Is  mother  here  ?"  was  his  firet  eager  «pa« 
when  he  looked  for  half  a  minute  on  ths  dot* 
face.    "  Have  you  brought  her  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  here  she  is,  old  man,"  said  So^-^* 
ing  towards  her.  James  saw  no  one  bat  Mb.  I"; 
gan,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Sngdcn  wgag 
kissed  her,  and  when  he  saw  the  two  fiwes  t^ 
he  knew  her,  and  such  a  rush  of  emotioo,of  was* 
of  joy,  of  re^t,  came  on  him  at  once,  a»«a»^ 
find  expression  in  a  wild,  delighted  cry.  _,, 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  not  a  «J' 
came  near  the  hall;  Silcote  had  provided  «pf 
that  Only  very  distant  sounds  came  feehlf  cb  ^j 
ear;  the  bloodhounds  slumbered  quietly  »J^; 
them;  a  deep  unutterable  peace  filled  tte*J*' 
these  three  so  long  separated,  so  hanpily  ggMM" 
they  sat  hand  in  hand  talking  in  a  )ow  sad  g^m 
voice  before  the  fire. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII- 

WB  GET  TRE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  CHOSCS. 

It  is  a  common  accusation  against  the  fisp 
abroad  that  they  herd  too  much  togethov  «"^^ 
til  they  are  very  well  used  to  it,  will  avoid  tie* 
foreign  companionship  and  society  fer  the  sa^ 
third-class  compatriot  It  is,  no  doubt,  sooe^^ 
true ;  and  it  would  xjertainly  have  seemed  trtt* 
been  put  down  as  an  inseparable  accident  (v^ 
English  nation,  had  M.  Aaaollant  happened  to  ^' 
a  certain  ^reat  ball  given  at  the  Russian  EoM 
at  Vienna  m  the  very  early  spring  of  1859. 

It  was  a  rather  awkward  time  for  everyone;  *♦ 
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be  French  Emperor's  too  celebrated  ^  regrets  ** 
^\¥  Year's  day,  which  have  now  become  so  cele- 
I  as  to  be  a  little  of  a  bore,  things  had  been 
I  on  from  bad  to  worse.  And  although  Lord 
ly  had  arrived  in  Vienna  to  underUike  the 
vhat  hopeless  task  of  persuading  two  persons 
ke  peace,  both  of  whom  were  bent  on  fighting, 
IS  a  more  awkwanl  time  for  the  English  at 
tia  than  usual,  for  it  was  notorious  that  three 
ens  of  the  nation  had  Italian  sympathies,  and 
quently  in  the  coming  struggle  wished  Austria 
certainly,  but  wished  Italy  better, 
le  French  also  were  extremely  unpopular  with 
Cngl/sh  that  year,  so  that  really  our  poor  coun- 
en  had  not  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  in  the 
rian  capital,  having  a  strong  disinclination 
eak  to  any  one  they  met ;  and  were  more  than 
inclined  to  get  together.  Of  course  I  am  only 
king  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  quiet  and  non- 
ical  travellers  or  residents." 
ich  quiet  people  found  themselves  perfectly 
fortable  and  safe  in  the  society  of  two  people 
known  as  English,  and  also  as  sound  Austrians ; 
of  the  smaller  rooms  in  which  these  two  people 
established  themselves,  seemed  to  have  almost 
appearance  of  an  English  court,  of  which  they 
B  the  king  and  queen. 

hey  were  standing,  and  very  close  together. 
I  man  was  a  magnificent  giant  of  a  man,  a  little 
p  forty,  with  a  head  of  jet  olack  curls,  in  a  white 
(trian  uniform,  rather  highly-ornamented,  with 
I  tights,  which  set  off  his  handsome  leg  to  per- 
ion,  and  boots,  fitting  also  close  to  his  leg,  and 
ely  reaching  to  his  calf:  a  splendid  figure,  but 
such  a  splendid  figure  as  that  of  the  woman  who 
id  behind' him,  and  whose  dress  relieved  his  own 
srell,  —  a  tall,  extremely  handsome  woman,  older 
n  he,  but  very  like  him,  dressed  in  a  sweeping 
te  of  ruby  velvet,  and  wearing  on  her  breast  a 
ge  stomacher  of  opals.  About  her  neck,  —  as 
md  and  as  well  moulded  as  the  youngest  girl's  in 
\  room, — she  had  a  collar  of  ])earls,  and  so  stood 
admiration,  which  she  certainly  got,  with  one 
U-formed  arm  hanging  loosely  upon  her  velvet, 
d  the  other  passing  affectionately  behind  her  com- 
nion,  and  resting  on  the  cornice  behind  him. 
**  Who  were  they  ?  "  some  outsiders  and  foreigners 
ked,  attracted  by  the  sumptuous  grace  and  beau- 
of  the  pair  who  seemed  so  sought  after  as  their 
untrymen  all  of  a  sudden.  *^The  Princess  of 
lateluuovo,  and  her  nephew  Colonel  Silcote,  of 
e  Austrian  service.     Her  late  husband  was  an 

alian  rene a  thousand  pardons.''    "  And  who 

that  exquisitely  pretty  little  English  girl,  in  light 
iue  satin,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
[adame  the  Princess  7**  "  That  is  the  niece  of  the 
rincess,  Miss  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  the  great  heiress." 
'o  such  efiect  spoke  the  foreigners.  The  English 
DnversatioQ  of  three  gentlemen  ran  somewhat  in 
bus  way. 

These  three  men  had  got  into  a  comer  together 
ocidentally;  and  were  three  rather  remarkable 
wking  men,  though  quite  young.  The  tallest  of 
be  three  was  a  rather  pale  man,  with  dark  hair 
ind  very  prominent  features;  the  next  in  height 
res  pale  also,  but  very  handsome.  Both  of  these 
nen  looked  some  ten  years  older  than  they  were, 
lad  spoke  in  a  low  and  deliberate  voice,  like  men 
irho  had  been  in  some  way  tamed.  The  third  of 
the  groap,  who  always  touched  the  second,  was 
itone  blind.  The  first  man  was  Charles  Ravenshoe, 
Ihe  second  Austin  Elliot,  and  the  third  Lord  £d- 
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ward  Barty.  Charles  Ravenshoe  had  met  the 
other  two  here,  and  they  were  talking  together  of 
many  things,  and  lastly  of  the  Princess  and  her 
nephew. 

^  "  Who  are  these  people,  Ravenshoe  ?  "  said  Aus- 
tin Elliot,  with  a  ghost  of  his  bright  old  smile, "  and 
why  are  they  houling  a  court  within  a  court  like 
this?  What  the  dickens  are  you  doing  in  this 
room  ?    Why  are  you  here,  sir  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  ?  "  said  Charles,  laughing.  "  For 
much  the  same  reason  as  the  rest  of  us.  Because 
we  feel  guilty  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  wish  to 
have  the  countenance  of  two  celebrated  Austrian 
sympathizers." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  so.  But,  once  more,  who  are 
these  people  ?  " 

Lorn  Edward  interposed.  ^  They  are  most  re- 
markable people.    L  wish  I  could  see  the  woman." 

"  AVhy  ?  "  asked  Charles  Ravenshoe. 

^*  Because  she  is  a  wonderful  woman.  I  have 
been  listening  to  her  conversation,  and  there  is  an 
inconsecutive  vacuous  fatuity  about  it  which  has 
both  astonished  and  interested  me.  What  powers 
of  lying  that  woman  must  have,  with  that  false  un- 
marked voice,  and  that  false  lau^h?  The  woman 
laughs  carefully  in  fifths.  Don't  sne  show  her  teeth 
when  she  laughs  ?    And  are  they  not  fine  teeth  ?  ** 

They  said,  "Yes." 

^  A  good  guess  for  a  man  who  has  never  looked 
on  the  light  of  heaven.  Let  me  try  another.  She 
has  either  made  mischief  or  will  make  it, — incon- 
ceivable mischief.  Yet  I  should  get  to  like  her  if  I 
knew  her.  I  think  I  should  have  guessed  that  her 
appearance  was  splendid  even  if  I  had  not  heard 
every  one  saying  so  around  me.  What  is  she  like, 
Austin  ?  You  know  what  I  mean,  though  I  never 
could  get  music  into  your  head." 

"  Like  a  solemn  anthem  of  Purcell  or  Boyce." 

"  Tut  1  Tut !  Like  *  Pop  goes  the  Weasel.' 
Charles  Ravenshoe's  wife  would  mive  made  a  better 
hit  than  that.  False  music  there,  but  a  kind  woman. 
A  little  cracked  melody,  and  no  harmony." 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  ?  "  teked  Austin 
Elliot,  looking  at  Charles  Ravenshoe. 

"  Marseillais,"  answered  Lord  Edward,  shortly. 
**  Knows  how  to  die,  but  don't  know  how  to  live. 
Who  is  this  little  girl  who  is  talking  with  them,  evi- 
dently chaperoned  by  the  Princess  ?  A  little  girl, 
pretty  I  hear  them  say ;  weasel-fiiced,  as  /  should 
^ess,  with  a  soprano  voice.  Mi^ht  sing  up  to  C 
in  alto  if  her  voice  lasted,  which  it  won't.  Who  is 
sheV" 

**  The  Princess's  niece.  The  great  heiress,  Miss 
Silcote." 

"  Heaven  help  her  husband,"  said  the  blind  man« 
**  What  a  fine  mess  she  and  her  aunt  will  make  with 
some  one  beibre  they  have  done.  Austin !  Austin  I 
where  are  you  ?  I  cannot  feel  you  in  the  dark,  and 
something  evil  is  touching  me." 

Austin  Elliot  caught  him  by  the  arm  at  once,  and 
apologized  to  a  square-faced,  powerfully-built  gen- 
tleman in  a  court  dress,  who  had  accidenUdly 
touched  Lord  Edward's  elbow.  *' Monsieur,"  he 
exclaimed  in  French,  "  was  blind,  and  was  apt  to  be 
nervous  at  the  touch  of  a  stranger." 

Lord  Edward  Barty  struck  in  at  once  in  the 
same  language.  "Monsieur  is  not  nervons.  But 
Monsieur  xnows  many  more  things  than  people  who 
have  their  sight" 

The  courteous  stranger  passed  to  the  rear  dl 
them,  and  Austin  Elliot  tooK  Lord  Edward  Barty 
to  task. 


"  My  dear  Edward,  joa  were  rerr  rade  to  Uiat  1 


"  I  don't  care,-  said  Lord  Edward.  « I  won't 
have  canaille  cooie  near  me.  I  live  among  and  lore 
working;  folks,  but  I  will  bare  no  canaille  about  me." 

**  But  bow  can  you  tell  that  be  was  of  tbe  ca* 
naiUer 

**  By  his  touch,  you  blind  man,  if  by  nothing  else. 
By  his  apologetic  shuffling  touch :  but  you  cannot 
understand  that.  Then  by  his  smeU;  perhaps  you 
can  understand  that" 

**  My  dear  Edward,  you  carry  your  fancies  too 
far.  lour  beloved  workingmen  don't  smell  too 
•weet  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  speaking  of  your  own 
order,  the  generation  before  yours  i^dom  washed 
themselves." 

**  I  don't  care,"  said  I^rd  Edward.  "  I  only  as< 
•ert  that  never  since  the  Norman  Conquest  has  any 
honest  English  nobleman,  or  honest  English  work- 
man, contrived  to  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke, 
brandy,  and  patchouli  as  that  man  did.  But  bis 
touch,  which  you  blind  folks  cannot  in  your  dark- 
ness appreciate,  was  far  worse  than  his  smelL  Aus- 
tin, you  can  tell  Ravenshoe  that  I  do  not  romance 
about  my  powers  of  touch.  Now  let  us  hear  more 
of  this  wonderful  pair,  who  seem,  from  the  conver- 
sation I  have  heard,  to  be  Juno  and  St.  Michael  at 
least." 

**I  can  tell  you  all  about  them,  except  what  I 
don't  know,"  said  Charles  Ravenshoe;  "they  live 
close  to  my  friend  Hainault's  place  at  Casterton. 
To  begin  with,  they  are  all  as  mad  as  hatters." 

"  You  begin  to  get  interesting  already,"  said  Aus- 
tiu  Elliot 

••Everybody  knows  everything  about  these  Sil- 
cotes,"  continued  Charles  Ravenshoe;  "but  they 
have  erected  a  theory  in  their  family,  that  nobody 
does ;  or,  if  forced  to  allow  that  any  one  knows  any- 
thing, that  it  is  like  his  impudence.  Old  Silcote, 
the  Squire  of  Silcotes,  is  an  absolute  and  preposter- 
ous old  Bedlamite,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
Littlemoor  long  ago,  but  he  has  an  excuse  for  being 
mad.  His  wife  was  going  on  in  a  sad  manner  in 
Italy^  and  ho  went  and  fetched  her  back ;  and,  after 
he  got  her  home,  she  tried  to  poison  him,  and  he 
found  it  out.  She  died,  —  about  the  best  thing  she 
could  do;  and  he  went  mad, — possibly  a  good  thing 
for  him.  That  Princess  there,  in  tbe  ruby  velvet 
and  opals,  is  his  sister,  the  most  transcendent  fool 
in  all  Europe.  She  married  a  Prince  Massimo  of 
Castelnuovo,  who,  in  1848,  not  only  turned  traitor 
m  the  mo^t  rascally  manner  to  the  Italian  cause,  but 
went  off  with  the  young  wife  of  one  Count  Aurelio 
Frangipai^ni,  whom  I  know,  and  who,  take  him  all  in 
all,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  people  in  the  world. 

*•  That  IVincess  there  and  her  young  husband  lived 
a  cat-and-dog  life  together  over  this  business  until 
he  died ;  after  which  she  sainted  him,  kept  in  mourn- 
ing for  him,  spooned  over  him,  and  spoons  over  him 
to  this  day.  She  is  a  fearful  humbug,  that  woman. 
Well,  in  consequence  of  this  attempted  poisoning 
business,  and  possibly  other  things,  old  Silcote  re- 
fused to  recognize  her  son,  now  developed  into  a 
Puseyite  parson,  and  put  that  curly-pated,  empty- 
headed  bully,  Colonel  Silcote,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Silcotes.  But  the  curly-headed  bully  would  not  do. 
He  was  allowed  a  thousand  a  year  and  spent  six. 
He  owed  ten  thousand  pounds  and  would  only  con- 
fess to  three.  He  was  asked  to  leave  the  women 
alone,  and  he  promised  that  he  would,  and  bolted 
with  a  ballet-dancer  the  week  after.  He  would  not 
do  at  any  rate  whatever ;  the  more  so  as  it  was  per- 


fectly eyident  tliat  be  had  cantndai  \  vni 
which  was  binding  on  him,  aad,  isKai  a  k  « 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  incur  aor  af  tkpa 
ties  for  bigamy. 

"  Old  ^cote  now  pat  the  Sikote  oov^  x  i 
head  of  his  second  son  by  his  second  «iE^  7^& 
am  informed  hy  Mi»  Raylock,  refised  it  vitin 
If  that  is  the  case  *  said  Chaiks  Bsfeo^*! 
the  only  good  I  ever  heard  of  him.  He isue 
ly  narrow-minded  prig  of  the  wont  Oxfard  s»i 

''  The  stamp  af  man  who  rosticsfied  y«,{Brj 
stance,*'  said  Austin  Eliiot. 

"Your  remark,"  said  Charles  Baveaaiioe."lfi 
only  coarse  and  impertinent,  bat  fefis  widm 
mark.  I  am  trying  to  enlarge  yoor  Bttie  ibs-.» 
rowed  into  smiUler  limits  than  even  its  MSeiln 
by  your  worship  of  this  new  gospd  of  Fite  lai 
and  Cobdenism,  and  you  intoruptme  witkf» 
alities.     I  wish  to  tell  you  about  these  Siks^" 

"  You  can't  deny  that  you  set  the  Colkjc «« 
and  aimed  fburpenny  rockets  at  the  Deaalii** 
It  was  entirely  owing  to  your  evil  guidance  tJa»a 
quiet  creature  Asoot  got  sent  down,  yoa  old  «k 
replied  Austin  Elliot. 

"  Don't  chaff,  you  two,  or  at  least  wait  dl  «.* 
home,"  said  Lord  Edward.  « I  am  bored  kfe* 
I  want  to  hear  more  about  these  Sdcoto.  » 
Charles  is  an  old  ruffian  we  all  know;  w«^ 
more  of  his  confessions  out  o£  him,  and  td  Eae 
if  he  don't  go  on."  ^. 

"Well,  tEen,"  said  Charies  Banensbf*^ 
broad  smile  telling  sadly  of  the  old  Adam  ye»^ 
over  his  features,  **I  wilL  Thfa  Mas  ^f-^ 
pretty  little  girl  who  stands  there,  shafl  '^  ^  S 
over  the  coals  ?  She  is  not  Miss  Silcote  tf  &  a« 
Miss  Anne  Silcote,  The  real  Miss  Sifcotetf*/" 
Silcote,  daughter  of  the  Puseyite  !»«»»  i^ 
der  a  cloud  with  his  father.  The  ««1  ^"^  ^ 
is  most  charming,  good,  and  sensible;  ~^fu^ 
Silcote  is  a  vixen.    They  can't  do  anything  «»* 

*'*^^-''  -1.  ...^ 

"  Is  she  the  daughter  of  the  man  wborw*** 

you  ?  "  asked  Lord  Edward.  a*  '  rf 

"  Of  Arthur,  I  suppose  you  mean.  No, «»  «  " 

the  prig's  daughter,  and  he  had  nothii^<»*^ 

my  rustication,  which  seems  the  only  osc  «  . 

good  deeds  which  my  friends  appear  indiaeoB 

member.     She  is  the  daughter  of  ^^'^^^^ 

died.     Arthur  of  Balliol  is  not  married,   ot^ 

to  train  a  ^rl  to  suit  his  imperial  ^"^      - 

nearly  met  his  views.    But  when,  after  *  T^^^ 

he  had  brought  his  powerful  mind  to  ^^^v* 

fact  that  she  had  n't  got  any  money,  he  P*^J*|^ 

overboard ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  cut  ^"^^7^^ 

Immediately  after  which  she  came  into  og»*^ 

sand  a  year  and  turned  Papist." 

"  Bravo  I "  said  Lord  Edward.  ^^ 

"  This    Silcote   property  is    actuaUv  »«*^ 

Hainault,  a  very  safe  man  and  a  neighbw  <* 

cote's,  —  from  that  reason  knowing  prowJ  ■J' 

of  his  affairs  than  the  idiotic  old  Bedlami*  "^ 

himself,  —  puts  it  at  between  forty  and  fiiv^ 

sand  a  year.     Now  it  seems  very  likelf  ^*^*-^ 

siderable  number  of  noses  will  be  put  oat  aj^ 

when  he  dies.    His  eldest  son  and  his  elde^^ 

children  he  is  not  likely  to  recognize.   Tltf^v: 

of  an  Austrian  colonel  standing  there  ^^jt 

has  tired  his  patience  out  by  his  disnpatioO'i^^ 

travagance;    Arthur  of  Balliol  has  rej^^'^fy 

crown»  and  has  systematically  bullied  and  io"^ 

him.     He  has  an  awful  tongue,  this  Artbor.  ™ 

Oxford  fellows  who  were  — 
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i.usUcated  for  setting  the  College  on  fire,"  sug- 
^^  Aufitin  Elliot 

shall  have  to  do  violence  to  this  man,"  said 
-68  Ravenshoe;  ^*I  shall  have  to  fight  a  duel 
^.ihis  fellow." 

"ere  was  such  a  sharp  sudden  spasm  in  Austin 
'  -/9  face  as  he  said  this  that  Charles  Raven- 
'^  hurried  on,  cursing  inwardly  his  wandering 

^  shall  have  to  beat  this  Elliot  here,  you  know, 
'  £dward,  or  tell  his  wife  about  his  impudence, 
'mething  of  that  sort :  I  know  I  shall.  I  resume 
^conversation  where  he  so  impertinently  inter- 
ad  it.  This  Silcote  of  Balliol  has  an  inexora- 
r cruel  tongue;  /  know  something  of  what  a 
s  tongue  may  get  to  hy  constant  practice.  I 
it  to,  if  any  man  ever  did.  It  was  said  of  me 
s  that  I  went  into  Collections  in  my  usual  health, 
i  cajne  out  looking  ten  years  older,  and  so  ^ay, 
:  1  had  to  send  to  Spiers  for  haiiKlye.  There 
-  a  nucleus  of  truth  in  that,  though  a  small  one. 
they  say  that  there  was  never  such  a  tongue  as 
And  old  Ray  —  I  mean  my  informant — says 
^  he  has  used  his  tongue  on  his  father  so  long, 
t  the  old  fool  has  shown  some  glimmerings  of 
9on,  and  got  sick  of  it.  So  that  the  money 
a*t  go  in  that  direction.  We  perfectly  well  know, 
rever,  in  which  direction  it  will  go.  The  old 
ow,  having  nothing  to  do  except  to  swear  at  his 
K>En.s  and  thrash  his  dogs,  found  a  new  amuse- 
nt.  There  was  a  certain  old  school  in  London, 
Aiary's  Hospital,  and  he,  as  a  governor  of  it, 
:ing  up  with  Arthur's  *  Young  Oxford '  notions, 
;  it  moved  into  the  country,  and  made  a  bank- 
[>t  old  blackguard,  one  Betts,  treasurer  of  it, 
'thur  head-master,  and  went  so  far  in  his  iniqui- 
18  jobbery  as  to  make  his  disowned  son  Algernon 
;ond  master,  as  a  cheap  provision  for  him.  And 
w  what  has  he  done  to  crown  all?  AVhy,  picked 
t  the  brightest  and  best-lookinff  of  the  boys  in 
at  school,  and  made  him  his  heir." 
I  suppose  that  that  is  the  sort  of  account  which 
U  be  given  of  your  afiairs,  my  dear  reader,  even 
the  hands  of  such  a  kind  and  gentle  being  as 
tiarles  Ravenshoe,  if  you  persistently  decline  to 
ce  the  world,  and  make  ridiculous  mysteries  about 
em,  as  did  Silcote.  And  I  only  hope  that  you 
ay  eet  off  so  easily,  but  I  doubt  it. 
A  Frenchman  had  been  standing  close  to  Lord 
dward  Barty  all  this  time,  and  actually  touching 
m,  but  Lord  Edward  bad  not  objected  either  to 
3  touch  or  his  smell.  He  was  known  to  both  Ra- 
snshoe  and  Elliot  familiarly,  and  when  Charles  Ra- 
snshoe  had  done  he  nodded  his  head  three  times, 
(id  said, — 

**  These  histories  of  families  are  very  charmins, 
at,  I  think,  dull.  The  history  of  my  own  family 
'ould  be  very  interesting,  but  also,  I  fear,  dull; 
fcve  in  those  portions  of  it  which  concern  myself, 
have  listened  attentively  to  my  friend  Ravenshoe. 
understand  English  perfectly,  and  have  gathered 
nly  the  idea  that  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  yon- 
der was  concerned  in  the  poisoning  of  Ravenshoe's 
.unt,  and  that  his  grandfather  had  left  his  whole 
state  to  a  boy  firom  the  Lyc^e.  These  family  his- 
ories  are  only  tolerable  and  interesting  in  novels. 
'.  came  in  here  because  I  was  tired  of  the  continual 
lauteur  of  the  Austri^ns,  whom  we  are  shortly  going 
o  tie  up  in  a  bag  and  send  northward ;  and  since  I 
lave  been  in  here  I  have  seen  more  than  you,  my 
Ravenshoe." 
"  What  have  you  seen  ?  " 


"  While  you  have  been  talking  of  this  Princess,  of 
the  bread  and  butter  she  ate  as  a  child,  of  the  milk 
and  water  she  slopped  on  the  floor  in  her  early 
youth,  I  have  been  watching  her  face,  and  she  has 
seen  the  Devil." 

**  By  Jove,  she  looks  as  if  she  had,"  said  Charles. 

**  Can  you  tell,"  said  the  Frenchman  in  a  whis- 
per, "  the  direction  of  eyes  ?  While  you  were  telling 
your  stupid  old  story,  I  was  watching  her  eyes,  and 
I  saw  that  she  saw  the  Devil.  Now  in  this  comer, 
now  in  that  ?    Which  way  are  her  eyes  now  ?  " 

'*  Why,  they  are  straight  towards  us." 

"  Then  the  Devil  must  be  close  behind  us,  unless 
we  are  the  Devil,  a  theory  which  will  not  stand  ar- 
gument. Thou  art  no  devil,  my  old  foolish  Bala- 
klava  dragoon,  and  I  am  only  a  devil  among  the 
ladies ;  not  in  practice,  it  is  only  a  tradition  of  your 
nation  about  ours.  Turn,  then,  and  look  at  the 
devil  behind  us,  who  has  so  paled  the  Princess  in 
the  ruby  velvet  and  opab.  What  makes  your  blind 
friend  impatient  ?  But  there  is  a  smell  as  of  a  bil- 
liard-marker." 

Charles  and  the  Frenchman  turned  together. 
Behind  them  was  the  square-set  gentleman  in  the 
English  court  dress  before  noticed.  The  French- 
man laughed  and  said,  '*  Hah  !  my  friend,  art  thou 
this  side  of  the  wall,  then,  this  time  ?  Don't  cross 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  of  Buffalora ;  the  arch  has 
given  way  somewhat,  and  the  bridge  might  give  way, 
and  you  misht  fall  in  the  water.  Strike  out  for 
the  north  side  if  you  do.  There  are  Italians,  and 
may  be  other  canaille^  on  the  other  side.  And  how 
do  you  find  your  trade,  my  friend  ?  It  is  a  trade 
which  always  has  paid,  somehow  ;  and  you  look 
sleek  enough." 

The  stout  man  seemed  not  over  pleased  at  the 
recognition,  and  smiled  constrainedly.  The  next 
moment  he  pushed  his  way  between  them,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Princess.  She  m  turn  advanced 
rapidly  towards  him,  so  that  they  met  together  some- 
what apart  from  the  other  guests ;  and  the  Princess 
was  able  hurriedly  to  say,  **  To-morrow  night,  on 
the  ramparts,  opposite  the  Kaiser  Franz  Gasthaus," 
before  she  led  him  up  smiling  to  Colonel  Silcote, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  name,  which  was  totally 
unnecessary. 

Tom  Silcote  looked  on  him  with  anything  but 
good  favor.  ^*  You  are  a  bold  bird,  Eriegsthurm," 
he  said  in  English.  **  Have  you  squared  with  the 
government  ? 

<*  I  am  in  the  employ  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
colonel.  But  my  name  is  Schmitz,  it  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  suegest  such  a  trifle." 

"  All  righ^"  said  Tom  Silcote.  •;  Do  you  know, 
there  being  no  one  listening  at  this  moment,  not 
even  my  aunt,  that  you  are,  m  my  humble  opinion, 
barely  wise  in  being  here,  now  that  you  have  de- 
clared yourself  so  very  positively  on  our  side.  I 
wish  you  nothing  but  well,  as  you  know,  bnt'I  think 

Jrou  are  indiscreet.  I  have  seen  faces  about  Vienna 
ately,  which  looked  sadly  like  the  old  Democratic 
Committee  business.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a 
dozen  to  a  man  like  you." 

"  I  only  ask  for  one  word.  Have  you  seen  any- 
one you  have  ever  seen  before  ?  Only  the  one  woid. 
Not  another,  on  my  honor." 

"  You  shall  have  it  on  my  honor.     Yes." 

Kriegsthurm  still  looked  pleadingly  in  Tom  Sil- 
cote's  face,  and  Tom  Silcote  answer^,  — 

**  Could  n't  do  it,  old  fellow.    Not  even  for  you." 

"  Not  the  first  letter,  Colonel  ?  " 

*^  No.    Decency !  decency !    If  I  had  intended  to 


d0noat«:t3. 1  shoold  luive  done  so.  Yoa  go  borne 
•ftrlf ,  uid  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  itreet  That  is 
ftll  the  advice  I  can  give  yoii  at  present  You  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  being  here,  and  declaring 
yourself  so  decidedly  on  the  Tedeschi  side.  You 
will  not  be  safe  from  amassination  even  in  I^iondon 
now.     Remember  the  Waterloo  Bridge  business." 

**  One  word,  Colonel.  Have  yon  seen  more  than 
one  ?  " 

**  I  am  compromising  myself;  the  English  are  un- 
popular here,  and  I  have  not  done  much  to  aid  our 
popularity.  Well,  then,  yes.  More  than  one,  by 
my  olnervation.  More  than  three  dozen,  most  like- 
ly. Are  you  losing  your  brain  and  your  nerve,  that 
you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  Do  you  not  know,  — 
you,  one  of  the  shif  iest  conspirators  in  Europe, — 
that  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Democratic  Committee 
in  every  Hunnrarian  regiment  ?  You  must  have 
gfone  mad,  old  fellow,  before  you  came  here  at  all. 
Why  the  deuce  did  n*t  you  stay  in  England  ? 
Where  is  my  aunt?" 

**  She  is  talking  with  that  long-nosed  young  boo- 
by, Ravenshoe.  Time  is  precious,  Colonel.  I  came 
here  to  see  how  things  were  going,  and  I  wish  that  I 
had  staved  where  I  was.  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
England  is  the  only  place  for  a  conspirator.  I  say 
I  wish  1  had  stayed  where  I  was.  Well,  so  I  do,  for 
some  reasons,  not  for  others.  You  ask  me  why  I 
came  here,  and  I  will  honestly  t-ell  you :  because  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  place  1  could  have  come  ta 
The  dear  old  fun  of  conspiracy  is  so  dear  to  me,  that 
I  actually  broke  with  the  democratic  connection,  and 
with  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  connection,  for  the 
mere  fun  of  doing  it,  of  coming  here,  and  declaring 
for  the  Tedeschi." 

"  You  will  be  murdered,"  said  Tom  Silcote. 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  the  democrats.     I^ook  at  Orsini." 

"  He  be  blowed.  He  is  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
all  his  lot.     I  never  encouraged  Aim." 

<*  You  did  not  stop  him,  as  you  could  have  done." 

"  In  our  trade  we  never  stop  any  one ;  we  only 
warn.  I  warned  him ;  he  insulted  me,  and  called 
me  spy ;  and  I  let  him  go." 

"  At  the  risk  of  the  French  Emperor's  life.  My 
dear  friend,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  morality." 

"  So  they  say,"  retorted  Eriegsthurm.  "  I  sup- 
pose there  is.  But  we  can't  recognize  it  in  our 
trade,  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Tom  Silcote. 

"  A  few  words  more.  Colonel,"  said  Kriegsthurm. 
"  You  are  terribly  in  debt,  are  you  not  ?  " 

**  Pretty  well." 

**  Aunt*s  fortune  pretty  near  gone  with  it,  I 
fear  ?  " 

"  /  don't  know.  She  gives  me  plenty  of  money, 
and  never  grumbles." 

"  /  do,  though.  And  I  '11  tell  you.  Your  aunt 
has  not  got  above  ten  thousand  pounds  left  in  monev 
to  bless  herself  with  ;  and  vou  *11  soon  get  through 
that,  you  know.  But  she  loves  you  beyond  every- 
thing in  this  world.     You  allow  that  ?  " 

**  Dear  old  girl !  she  does.  And  I  love  her,  Mas- 
ter Conspirator,  as  dearly  as  she  loves  me." 

"Does  you  credit,"  said  Kriegsthurm.  "When 
you,  loving  her  as  you  do,  have  finished  up  her 
money,  you  will  have  to  begin  on  her  jewels.  And 
she  has  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them.  You 
are  awfully  fond  of  one  another,  and  love  one  an- 
other to  distraction.  How  long  would  that  love  last 
if  you  were  to  ask  her  to  sell  one  of  her  jewels  for 
you  ?  " 


**  KriegsthmiB,  jon  are  the  BmL* 

"Very  near  it,  I  will  aUow,  ^tsmiL  jx^ 
know  your  aimt,  and  year  amifs  lateknL 
loves  you;  bat  ahe  would aee  yon ra  Seagate « 
than  part  wit^  a  single  opal  or  a  ain^  Tvd  rf 
I  suppose,  aboy  that  yoa  kncyw  by  tl»  tinefaerj 
orable  obstinacy.  Is  what  I  have  been  aastim 
truth  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Go  away,  aont.  Politics!"  aid  Ton  Sn 
And  the  poor  P^in(^eaa.  who  was  comua^  «i  a 
went  away  again  and  talked  to  Lord  Edwtai  Bii 
who  afterwards  remarked  to  Austin  £3fiotte! 
woman  smelt  well,  and  that  in  crdinaiy  enei 
tion  her  voice  was  by  no  means  objecdonaiie. 

''  I  will  allow  to  jon,"  said  Tom  Sikote.  *  As 
which  you  say  about  my  aunt  is  perfedk  tx 
Kriegsthurm,  let  us  be  plun.  You  are  a  ptas 
cal,  1  fear;  but  yoa  have  a  way  of  inviUBf  eai 
dence  which  I  never  saw  eqoalled.  I  csa  «i 
stand  your  power  among  these  KatisuiBa 
Democrats." 

Kriegsthurm  laughed. 

"  I  believe  that  my  aont  ]ov«  me  better  thaa; 
human  being,  but  yet  I  know  that  she  wosM  &<i 
starvation,  and  see  one  die  at  her  side,  sooacrifci 
part  with  one  of  her  gew^ws.     AVhy  ?  * 

"  Because  she  is  as  mad  as  a  Maidi  hire,** 
swered  Kriegsthurm.  ^  You  Sileotes,  one  «iii 
of  you,  have  just  stopped  on  the  verge  of  aukm< 
and  even  she  has  not  UffoUy  overstepped  it  !Ebi 
are  many  such  families ;  and  they  are  geaoiSf.- 
I  should  say  almost  always,  —  brilliant  aad  nam 
ful.  It  has  not  been  the  ease  in  yonr&aulrjdhi 
because  you  seem  to  have  arrived  at  that  afsift 
when  you  are  both  too  sane  and  too  mad  htw&am 
All  that  IS  the  matter  with  your  anut  is,  ifat^i 
the  fool  of  the  family,  —  the  maddest  of  tke  wUt 
lot  Just  look  at  her,  will  you  ?  Lo<^  at  herina 
tic  extravagance  in  dress,  and  look  at  her  eaioa 
investment  in  jewels.  No  one  ever  saw  befiassMl 
a  quaint  combination  of  extravagance  and  prates 
Of  money,  —  and,  indeed,  of  money's  worth,— tt 
knows  little  or  nothing ;  but  she  understands  je«4 
and  her  hoarding  instinct  takes  the  formof  jesd 
Her  human  instincts  take  the  fbnn  of  saintof  fas 
late  husband  (as  bad  a  rogue  as  me)  and  lorii^fa 
But  she  would  see  you  in  l^ewgate  before  dievaH 
sell  a  diamond  for  you,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Well,  leave  my  aunt  alone." 

"For  the  present,"  sud  Kric^s&una.  **'&■ 
mad,  and  I  have  made  a  mint  of  money  odt  of  ber 
folly.  Such  men  as  you  and  I,  Colonel,  nedi) 
mince  matters  together.  We  know  too  ataeb  fir 
that.  What  I  am  driving  at,  as  a  nractiesl  nsa,  ii 
this.  She  will  spend  cash  on  you  till  it  is  all  ^\ 
but  then  ?  " 

**  I  have  my  profession,  and  my  position  0  v 
Austrian  colonel." 

^  O  if  you  swells  would  only  speak  out !  ^ 
once  in  a  way  for  change." 

''  Well,  then,  I  confess  that,  if  I  was  redoeed  tt 
my  pay,  I  should  have  to  live  closer  than  I  sbotf 
like." 

"  Pr«-cisely.  Now,  to  Drove  that  I  am  more  of  > 
bumness  man  than  yourself,  what  will  yoa  staBd,^^ 
through  my  instrumentality,  you  were  inttaOeda 
master  of  Sileotes,  with  forty  thousand  a  vesr?" 

"I  think,"  said  reckless  Tom,  ''that  I  voii 
stand  a  thousand  a  year." 

**  Good !  Th^  is  what  you  would  stand.  ISsw 
what  would  you  stick  at,  —  murder  ?  ** 

**  I  should  stick  at  murder,  decidedly.   In  &el,  if 
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*rill  gather^the  impudence  to  repeat  the  propo- 
"•i,  I  will  kick  you  out  of  the  room,  as  a  general 
'hire,  not  in  the  least  regarding  consequences, 
'^fess  myself  an  ass,  —  my  life  nas  proved  it; 
tl  know  you  to  be  a  great  rascal,  —  your  life  has 
ised  it.  And  again  to  turn  the  proposition  over, 
ri  little  better  than  a  rascal,  and  you  most  as- 
rlly  are  an  ass,  to  have  hinted  such  a  thing  to 

-Who  is  the  ass  ?  "  said  Kriegsthurm,  scornfully. 
t:iere  arc  but  two  of  us  here  talking  •  together, 
>  one  of  us  is  an  ass,  and  it  is  not  myself.  You 
,Ak  to  me  as  though  I  proposed  murder.  I  did 
iaing  of  the  kind.  I  asked  you  only  whether 
r  would  stick  at  murder  to  gain  Silcotes.  Would 
.  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would.  See  here, 
.onel.  I  am  getting  old,  and  shall  some  day, 
en  my  vitality  is  less,  get  tired  of  the  old  politi- 

conspiraciea.  And  they  lead  to  nothing;  at 
St  to  nothing  I  care  about  I  shall  want  a  new 
lere  for  my  talents.  If  I  can  get  you  Silcotes, 
1  you  give  me  a  thousand  a  year  ?  " 
'  1  should  like  Silcotes,  well  enough,*'  answered 
J  Colonel,  "  but  it  is  beyond  your  power.  And, 
er  this  singular  escapade  of  yours  in  coming  to 
enna  and  declaring  for  us,  you  are  safe  no- 
lere." 

"  I  will  bet  you,"  said  Kriegsthurm,  "  that  I  am 
ck  in  London  in  six  months,  with  the  full  confi- 
nce  of  the  whole  National  and  Democratic  parties 

Europe,  if  you  like,  in  spite  of  my  present  indis- 
etion  and  declaration.  You  don't  inow  what  fools 
ose  Continental  Democrats  are." 
**  Well,  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street  while 
«  are  here.  As  for  Silcotes,  if  you  can  ever 
ow  me  that  you  got  me  Silcotes,  you  shall  have 
nir  thousand  a  year  off  the  rent  roll  But  we  are 
wnfT  to  fight ;  and  —  who  knows  ?  " 
"  You  are  0orag  to  fight,  Colonel,  and  are  going 
•  get  beat,  x  ou  will  have  had  soldiering  enough 
ter  this  bout." 

**  Going  to  get  beat,  hey,"  thought  Colonel  Sil- 
>te.  »*  If  you  ever  spoke  the  truth  in  your  life, 
}u  spoke  it  then." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

TUB    RAH  PARTS. 

It  was  a  very  calm  spring  night,  and  the  ram- 
arts  were  very  quiet.  The  scent  which  came  from 
be  fast  subsiding  Danube  was  no  longer  the  coarse, 
ough  smell  of  mud,  but  the  oxygenated  scent  of 
resh  springing  vegetation.  Nature  was  hastening 
0  repair  the  damage  of  her  winter's  ill-temper ;  but 
ertain  tramplings  of  sentries  and  guards  more  nn- 
Qerous  than  usual,  and,  more  than  those,  the  low, 
[Towling  rumble  of  the  wagons  of  the  military 
rain  already  creeping  southward,  showed  clearly 
tnough  to  those  who  had  ears  which  could  under- 
tand  sounds,  that  man  was  about  to  begin  his  career 
»f  destruction  as  soon  as  nature  was  peaceful  enough 
o  allow  him. 

It  was  a  wide  rampart,  from  which  you  saw  a 
)lain,  and  beyond  very  auiet,  peaceful  hills.  A  very 
]niet  and  peaceful  wind  came  quietly  from  those 
tills  across  the  river,  and  raised  a  few  whispers  in 
he  trees  upon  the  rampart  The  coimtry  there  is 
not  a  cruel  countrv.  Nature  is  more  than  half  kind ; 
it  is  only  plagued  by  kin^  and  dynasties.  The 
people  are  a  quiet,  law-feanng  people  enough,  com- 


ing of  a  good  stock ;  and  the  land  is  a  better  land 
than  one  half  the  United  States  or  nine  tenths  6i 
Australia.  But  they  are  plagued  by  dynastic  tra- 
ditions, and  so  it  is  an  uneasy  land,  and  a  land  al- 
most as  ill  to  live  in,  for  all  its  beauty,  as  Calabria 
with  its  constantlv  recurring  earthquakes. 

However,  at  this  time  of  night  the  Emperor 
was  asleep  or  dancing,  and  the  gentle  wind  came 
I>eacefully  and  kindly  frx>m  the  hills  beyond  the 
river.  It  said  nothing  of  the  things  which  it  had 
seen  there,  of  the  students  who  had  defended  that 
very  place  in  1849;  nothing  of  the  entrance  of 
gaudy  honest  Jellachich ;  nothing  of  the  midnight 
fusilades  which  followed  it.  It  had  never  known,  or 
it  had  forgotten.  It  merely  wandered  like  a  gentle 
hand  over  the  face  of  our  old 'friend  the  Princess^ 
and  said  quietly,  **  Peace ! " 

And  she  heard  it :  low  as  her  instincts  were,  she 
heard  that.  The  world  and  her  life  had  always 
been  to  her  an  ugly  great  confusion,  which  she  felt, 
more  by  instinct  than  by  reason,  that  she  could  not 
set  right,  —  a  confusion  of  hopelessly  tangled  iron 
cordage,  with  here  and  there  a  silver  wire.  She  had 
always  seized  the  end  of  these  silver  wires,  and  with 
weak  hands,  but  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  mule,  had 
tried  to  unravel  them  from  the  mass  of  inexorable 
iron  cordage  which  was  too  strong  for  her.  In  oth- 
er words,  she  was  a  feeble,  almost  silly  woman,  who 
had  been  educated  by  washy  Continental  politicians 
of  a  certain  school  not  entirely  unrepresented  in  our 
model  country,  until  she  believed  that  intrigue  was 
strength.  "  Leave  mv  aunt  alone,"  said  Colonel 
Silcote.  AVell,  we  will,  when  we  have  done  with 
her.  We  must  notice  these  things,  however.  She 
never  knew^what  she  was  going  to  do  next.  There 
were  two  ^  three  things  in  this  world  which  she 
wanted  done,  and  would  &ht  to  the  death  to  get  done. 
Beyond  these  thin^  she  had  no  policy  whatever  ex- 
cept this,  —  opposition  :  the  puttmg  of  spokes  in  all 
kinds  of  wheels  which  seemed  to  be  turning,  for 
fear  the  circle  should  not  come  round  in  the  way  in 
which  she  wished  it.  Not  having  any  intellect,  and 
knowing  it ;  only  wishing  for  a  few  things,  and 
knowing  that  also,  her  pohcy  was  obstructive.  She 
denied  everything  to  which  she  did  not  see  her  way, 
and  only  admitted  the  facts  which  would  serve  her 
smaH  purposes  provisionally. 

The  poor  fool  had  been  a  child  once,  and  was 
getting  oldish  and  childish  again  now.  She  had  al- 
ways been  blindly  striving  against  some  things  she 
understood,  and  others  which  she  did  not,  but  only 
dreaded  because  she  could  not  understand.  She 
had  striven,  for  instance,  with  the  utmost  persisten- 
cy, in  the  saving  of  her  own  character,  and  had 
saved  it:  had  spent  her  cash  (while  she  hoarded 
her  iewels)  for  Colonel  Silcote;  and  had  striven 
blindly  and  persistently  against  all  strangers,  and 
all  strange  ideas,  lest  the  fr^t  that  she  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  ruin  of  her  brother's  life  should 
in  any  way  become  known  to  her  brother. 

She  had  been  always  blindly  restless,  and  now 
she  began  to  want  peace  and  oblivion,  —  an  escape 
frt>m  ful  this  miserable  confusion  which  was  getting 
deeper  confounded  on  her  day  by  day.  Her  case 
was  very  pitiable.  Thirty  years  or  more  of  her  life 
had  been  framed  more  or  less  on  a  frightful  lie,  the 
full  iniquity  of  which  she  had  only  learnt  recently. 
She  had  spent  the  most  of  her  money.  Her  terror 
of  her  brothei^s  learning  the  truth  was  as  strong  as 
ever;  and  she  desired  peace,  —  desired  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  her  own  folly. 

Some  escape  and  some  do  not.    Half-witted  wo> 
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man  is  she  wis,  she  had  brains  enough  to  see  that 
some  people,  in  this  world  at  least,  escape  from  tibe 
conscquenct*9  of  their  own  actions.  She  hoped  she 
might  be  one  of  those  lucky  people,  and  she  prajed 
for  it  The  Popish  form  of  Christian  faith  began  to 
haye  great  attractions  for  her,  as  it  had  had  for  Miss 
Lee  under  very  different  circumstances.  They 
promised  peace,  and  she  wanted  peace.  She  had 
presti^  and  position  as  the  principal  Protestant 
lady  m  Vienna.  But  the  Jesuits  promised  her 
greater  things ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  good  paymasters. 
They  give  what  they  promise.  They  give  peace  to 
fools. 

She  wanted  peace.  She  had  been  fearfully  indis- 
creet with  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory,  in  the  very  old 
times,  and  she  had  allowed  Kn^thurm  to  blind 
her  brother,  of  whom  she  was  terribly  afraid,  by  in- 
nuendoes against  SLlcote*s  own  wife.  I  have  done  my 
business  badly,  if  you  have  not  understood  this  be- 
fore. This  was  a  terrible  crime.  Poor,  gentle,  good 
Mrs.  Silcote  would  have  died  from  this  accusation 
alone  if  it  had  been  ever  made  to  her.  But  she 
died  a  perfectly  puzzled  woman,  entirely  without 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  evil.  She  had  been  very 
carefully  brought  up,  and  the  idea  of  unfaithfulness 
to  her  husband  was  one  which  she  never  could  have 
understood.  And  our  crazy  old  Squire,  the  same 
dim  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  had  maddened  him 
(as  far  as  he  could  be  maddened)  at  once.  It  was 
inconceivable  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us,  and  as  it  was  to 
Mrs.  Thomas,  when  he  told  her  of  it.  But  he  be- 
lieved it,  it  was  so  well  put. 

By  whom  ?  By  Kriejipthurm,  a  man  who  knew 
the  art  of  conspiracy.  The  Princess  had  trusted  the 
whole  business  to  bis  management ;  he  was  a  thor- 
ough-going man,  and  she  paid  him  well,  and  he  went 
a  little  beyond  his  instructions. 

His  excuse  to  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  was 
this :  that  his  instructions  were  vague,  and  that  he 
had  to  act  on  his  private  judgment;  that  something 
stronger  was  wanted  to  counteract  Silcote's  uxori- 
ousness  to  his  wife  than  mere  vague  accusations; 
that  he  took  stronger  measures. 

She  had  always  dreaded  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
done  afler  she  saw  the  terrible  consequences  of  it 
But  a  short  time  before,  he,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing her  how  deeply  they  were  committed  together, 
had  told  her  the  whole  wicked  story,  and  she  had 
fied  from  him  in  terror. 

O  that  he  were  dead,  or  that  she  were  dead! 
She  was  a  kind,  a  very  kind,  woman  in  her  way. 
The  distress  of  others  was  unbearable  to  her.  And 
now  that  she  had  at  last  realized  what  had  really 
been  done  through  her  means  her  terror  and  distress 
were  extreme.  To-night,  in  this  quiet  place,  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  known  everything, 
she  had  got  into  a  sofler  and  gentler  mood.  Af- 
ter a  few  turns  up  and  down,  she  bent  her  head 
down  upon  the  parapet  and  wept  long  and  bit^ 
terly. 

The  gentle  wind  blowing  over  the  graves  of  the 
piled  thousands  of  slain  at  Aspern  told  of  peace  and 
rest  in  quiet  country  churchyards,  where  the  dead 
keep  one  another  solemn  company  through  low 
whisperings  of  the  summer  night  How  calm  all 
those  dead  lay  out  there  at  Aspern,  Austrian  and 
Frenchmen !  — 

Her  quiet  and  gentle  meditations  were  in- 
terrupted, and  her  face  ^ew  hard,  and  poten- 
tially wicked  again.  Knegsthurm  stood  beside 
her. 


CHAPTER    XXirX. 

THET    aCAKK   AI.I.    K£KD6  €ir  FLASK. 

^  Confound  and  cotifbse  the  degs ! '  («  ^ 
Bomethinff  worse  in  realitj-,)  cried  omt  the  SqaR 
picking  himself  up  from  among  tkeia;  ^1  ki 
broken  my  arm." 

He  had  not,  to  relieTe  th^  readers  aaxietj.  iu 
that  had  happened  waa  this.     He  had  b«A  £Q^ 
through  an  interview  with  his  asewaid,  siad-pam 
and  butler  in  his  study,  and  had  g«^  into  i  aes 
abominable  temper  with  all   three  of  then  £r  a 
earthly  reason.     He  had  left  them,  9cokliK.afi 
had  scolded  so  loud  Cg^one  awaj  *^  hobbling  aaa  as- 
ing,"  said  the  butler),  that  the  bioodhossdi  iii 
heiu?d  him  coming,  and  had  prepared  tx>  wdam 
him  by  standing  and  gunflfiTig  at  tne  door  b^  oii 
they  knew  he  would  enter.     Conaeqnaitly  Sf^am, 
bursting  into  the  hall  in  King  Cambyaes'  vesa-tn^ 
up  over  the  foolishest  and  boldest  poppjT  s^  c 
headlong  down  among  three  huzidr^  w^k  mi 
three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  oselesB  and  sb^ 
dog-flesh,  and  hurt  his  elbow.     Hie  dog^s  imrae^tf' 
ly  licked  his  face;  all  except  the  junior  6o§>n§ 
was  damaged  by  his  fall,  and  boo-whoc^ied  si^ 
with  his  grievance  into  tJie  chimnej-comer. 

*^  I  wish  the  confounded  dogs  were  dead,''  k  wd. 
raising  himself  up.  *'  They  are  eating  me  otf  < 
house  and  home,  and  I  am  being  swindled  ad 
cheated  out  of  house  and  home.  I  have  ladoeia? 
arm,  I  hopne.  I  should  like  to  have  broken  airiiB; 
it  would  give  me  prestige  again.  I  wish  11^  tit 
typhus  fever;  they  would  all  come  flockie^  btck 
again  fast  enough  then,  to  see  about  the  wil.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  being  cheats  i^ 
and  Icfl  by  those  three,  but  I  can't  prove  it,aBdti^ 
ain't  a  bit  afraid  of  me.  I  never  shoaid  get  a  a^ 
word  from  any  of  them  now,  even  if  any  of  t^ 
were  here ;  but  they  have  all  run  away  from  mt,  I 
have  hurt  that  puppy,  thoucrh.  I  must  goandss 
after  him.  Ban  I  Ban !  What  is  it,  oM  ieftnr? 
Hang  the  dog,  he  is  sneaking  away !  Go  to  ItiK; 
you  ungrateful  whelp !  Lor,  how  foolish  I  have  bea 
on  the  whole ! " 

"  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than  that,"  sH 
Mrs.  Tom's  voice  at  his  elbow.  She  had  heaid  Is 
scolding  along  the  passages,  and  was  advandsf  e 
open  the  door  for  him,  when  he  burst  in,  and  tn* 
bled  over  the  dogs. 

**  Hallo ! "  said  he  looking  somewhat  foolisk;  *^m 
you  are  there.  Madam  Tongue,  are  you  I " 

**  Here  I  am,  tongue  and  all,"  she  replied,  '^^id 
a  ver>'  ugly  black  crow  to  pick  with  you,  Sqoira' 

"  Well,  go  on,  then,  and  pick  it,"  said  bikote; 
"  you  are  aU  against  me  now.  Go  on.  Scold  yoa^ 
self  into  quiescence,  like  any  other  woman ;  if  jw 
scold  yourself  into  hysterics,  I'll  not  raise  a  hud  (9 
bring  you  out  of  them." 

*'  Don't  be  ungentlemanlike,"  said  Mrs.  Thoasi^ 
"  I  don't  allow  it.  Keep  your  temper  for  your  dogi> 
I  will  have  none  of  it." 

**  So  you  have  turned  against  me,  have  yon?* 

"  Yes,  strongly.    You  have  deceived  me  ^odj* 

"  You  are  one  of  the  most  perfectly  foolish  po" 
sons,"  said  Silcote,  "  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

Her  own  habit  of  "  hitting  out,"  retorted  on  hB- 
self  so  singularly,  made  her  pause  in  answeiiif 
Before  she  answered  he  was  at  her  again. 

**  You  love  to  call  me  a  fool.  It  keeps  jov 
tongue  in  order.  But  in  my  worst  times  1  neTS 
was  so  foolish  as  you.    /  knew  that  you  had  coat 
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is  £  4,000  a  year  some  time  ago,  bat  I  kept 
>^wledge  of  it  from  you.  I  loved  you,  and  I 
»u  ;  but  you  have  no  settlements,  and  he  could 
And  he  would  gamble  it  away  in  less  than 
He  is  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  —  they 
ing  to  fight." 

>u  would  not  have  him  dead  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
-walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  hall. 
>t  I.  I  only  reminded  you  that  he  will  have 
ending  of  your  money,  and  will  spend  it;  and 
rour  boy  will  be  dependent  entirely  on  me, 
.m  half-fool  and  hau-madman,  according  to 
kCcount.  You  and  your  bov  are,  in  reality,  at 
srcy  if  you  declare  yourself.  And  then  you 
a  me,  and  make  me  dangerous." 
ow  often  am  I  to  teU  vou  that  I  am  not  afraid 
I.  I  see  that  it  was  in  kindness  to  me  that 
practised  this  deceit  on  me,  and  advised  my 
ir  to  do  the  same.  Well,  I  forgive  you;  let 
be  peace." 

have  no  objection,"  growled  the  Squire.  *<  / 
-want  to  have  any  row.  I  act  for  the  best, 
hen  I  catch  it.  It  is  a  grateful  world,  this. 
'e  let  my  servants  do  pretty  much  as  they 
i,  and  I  know  I  am  being  cheated  right  and 

erves  you  right  for  tempting  them.     You  had 
better  leave  this  for  a  time  and  come  with  me, 
Ip  me  in  my  work." 
V  hat  may  that  be  ?  " 

Vying  to  reclaim  my  husband,  and  righting  the 
)ry  oi  your  wife." 

riving  four  thousand  a  year  to  a  gambler  to 
L  and  disinheriting  your  own  son.  For,  if  mat- 
ure cleared  up,  Algernon  is  my  heir.  In  such 
terly  foolish  errand  you  are  quite  right  to  select 
reatest  fool  of  your  acquaintance ;  and  I  am  that 
I  am  complimented  by  your  selection,  and 
jrou  with  pleasure." 

■lad  not  you  better  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours  ?  " 
JNThy?" 

because  you  are  in  one  of  those  fits  of  silly  cyni- 
11-temper  which  the  folks  hereabouts  call  your 
k:  mocKls.'  Try  and  sleep  it  oE  Go  V>  bed, 
's  a  dear  child,  do ;  and  I  will  put  a  paper  of 
)ops  under  his  pillow  against  he  wakes,  pretty 
|r.      Now,  do  go   to  bed,  like  a  good    little 

bere  must  be  some  truth  in  some  kinds  of  homce- 
hy,  —  though  in  this  case  the  dose  was  any- 
^  but  infinitesimal,  —  for  the  effect  of  her  sar- 
ic  scorn  matchod  against  his  was  most  beneficial, 
humor  displayed  on  both  sides  was  small,  but 
neutralized  his.  He  stamped  up  and  down  for 
it  a  minute,  and  then,  saying  aloud,  "  Confound 
woman  I  I  would  have  dismherited  Tom  ten 
rs  sooner  if  I  had  known  he  had  married  such  a 
sw,"  looked  up  at  her  laughing. 
he  knew  when  she  had  gained  her  object,  and 
!n  to  stop.  She  laughed  also,  and  said,  with 
r  the  ghost  of  an  emphasis  on  the  **  now  "  (she 
too  much  of  a  woman  to  forego  that\  — 
Now,  my  dear  father-in-law,  we  will  talk  busi- 
s." 

To  which  he  answered,  "  I  will  do  everything  you 
.  possibly  desire  if  you  will  only  stay  by  me.  I 
st'not  part  from  you." 

^  You  shall  not  Let  nothing  part  us.  My  duty 
rith  you,  Silcote ;  but  there  are  conditions ;  nay, 
y  one." 

'  Let  us  have  it" 
*  That  we  two  do  right,  nothing  but  right,  and 


most  inexorably  right,  in  following  out  our  baigain  f 
and  that  we  utteny  disregard  consequences  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds." 

The  Squire  loitered  ^nto  the  porch,  and  she  fol- 
lowed him  for  her  answer. 

"  How  splendid  the  crocuses  are  this  spring,"  he 
said  first ;  ^^  and  that  daphne  too,  in  full  bloom  so 
early.  Do  you  know  the  scent  of  the  daphne ;  the 
most  rich,  glorious,  overpowering  scent  in  the 
world,  to  which  that  of  the  magnolia  seems  like  a 
grocer's  spices  ?  How  do  the  storms  and  frosts  of  a 
bitter  northern  winter  develop  such  a  pure  sweet  ati 
that?" 

**  Tolerable  as  a  half-thought,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
"  Better  in  intention  than  in  expression.  Go,  cut 
me  a  sprig  of  it,  and  bring  back  your  answer  with 
it" 

He  went,  smiling,  and  did  as  she  told  him.  He 
held  the  beautiful  pink,  rich-scented  bough  to  her 
face,  and  as  he  did  so  kissed  her  on  her  forehead, 
and  said,  '*  I  agree." 

**  Let  me  understand  to  what" 

'*  To  the  righting  of  all  previous  wrongs  without 
regard  to  consequences.  To  doing  the  right  hence- 
forth.    On  a  condition." 

"  What  condition  ?  "         ^ 

"That  you  are  not  to  dictate  exactly  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  without  consultation  with 
me." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  •*!  will  agree  to  that  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  if  you  allow  discussion  I 
shall  always  have  my  own  way,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  difierence  between  right  and  wrong  was 
settled  immovably  before  Adam  and  Eve  appeared 
on  the  Earth,  and  that  you  and  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  which  some  don't  I  have 
another  thing  to  say  to  you." 

"Well?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  very  tender  and  delicate  about  it, 
dear  Silcote,  but  I  am  a  coarse  and  rough-spoken 
woman.  I  spoke  roughly  to  you  about  it  in  my 
room  at  St  Mary's  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  will 
speak  roughly  to  you  no  more.  We  are  allied. 
You  wish  your  wife  righted,  and  you  wish  to  know 
yourself  that  she  is  righted** 

The  poor  old  fellow  leant  against  the  porch,  and 
looked  out  into  the  woods  for  a  little  time  before  he 
answered. 

"  I  think  80.  I  think  that  I  could  bear  the  hor- 
rible burden  of  my  most  hideous  and  ghastly  mistake 
better  if  it  was  demonstrated  to  me  by  undoubtable 
evidence.  I  think  so.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and  the  evi* 
dence  against  her  was  frightfully  strong.  Yom*  sen- 
timental special  pleading  has  done  more  than  make 
me  doubt ;  I  have  acquitted  her  often  and  often, 
but  not  alwavs.  In  my  darker  moods  I  doubt  again. 
I  think  that  1  would  rather  have  it  cleared  up  with- 
out doubt ;  so  that  she  and  I  might  stand  clear,  the 
one  before  the  other :  that  I  might  ask  her  forgive* 
ness  with  no  cloud  of  doubt  l^tween  us.  In  my 
present  mood,  while  I  am  with  you,  I  believe  her  to 
be  an  innocent,  deeply-wronged  woman ;  and  I  wish 
her  proved  so  —  in  my  present  mood." 

"  But  we  are  going  to  have  none  of  the  old  moods, 
Silcote,  are  we  ?  " 

"  None  !  None  I  But,  you  see  the  nameless 
misery  and  despair  which  the  clearing  of  ).er 
character  would  —  xooxdd  be  confounded  —  will 
bring  on  me.  She  was  trusted  to  me,  she  trusted 
herself  to  me,  and  I  murdered  her.  Can  you  won- 
der that  I  want  your  noble  strength  to  help  ma 
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tbrougli  ?  But  I  will  go  throogb  with  it — if  yoa 
will  onlr  stay  by  me  —  to  the  death." 

*^6od  help  joa,  my  poor  Silcote !  God  help 
you !    Do  you  never  prmy  ?  * 

"  Not  L    /  pray  ?    1 11  pray  to  her  for  foi^ve- 

0608." 

"  Could  you  not  CMt  yourself  on  God  ?  " 

*«  I  am  too  old,  I  expect.    I  did  not  begin  soon 
enuofi^h,  I  inppoee.* 
*  "  It  is  not  too  late." 

**  Yon  are  a  good  woman,  but  women  don't  under- 
stand that  sort  of  thing.  Arthur  is  the  priest  of  the 
family.  I  had  him  bred  for  it.  When  I  want  a 
priest  111  send  for  Arthur,  and  endure  his  tongue, 
which  is  a  sharp  one.  I  paid  for  his  education  as  a 
priest,  and  I  have  a  right  to  his  services.  I  don't 
like  the  amateur  style  of  business  at  all,  neither  in 
law  nor  divinity.  An  attorney's  clerk  may  air  his 
opinions  before  a  police  magistrate  with  success, 
just  as  you  may  have  your  amateur  notions  about 
theology.  But  Arthur  has  eaten  hn  dinners,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  haven't.  In  either  of  the  three 
professions  of  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  I  go  in  for 
the  rerrular  practitioner  against  the  nusck." 

"  We  must  leave  this  greatest  business  of  all 
alone,  then,  for  the  present,  and  trust  to  God. 
Now,  have  you  any  proofs  ?  Will  you  put  them 
in  my  hands'?  May  I  open  this  black  box  in  your 
bedroom?" 

"  You  may  go  and  get  it." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  again  ?  " 

"May  God  bless  you,  my  dear.  I  angry  with 
you?  Go  and  get  the  box,  and  let  us  have  it 
over." 

She  went,  and  returned  with  a  little  black  de- 
spatch-box. Silcote  was  ^one  when  she  returned, 
but  soon  came  back,  explaming  that  he  had  been 
for  the  key.  It  was  a  rusty  key,  not  used  appar- 
ently for  a  long  time.  He  opened  the  box  with  it, 
and  the  box  was  empty  ! 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  few  moments 
in  blank  astonishment,  and  then  Mrs.  Thomas 
Silcote  burst  out  laughing.  Silcote  himself 
did  not  laugh,  but  looked  seriously  and  sadly  at 
her. 

She  laughed  long  and  heartily,  «nd  when  she 
spoke,  said,  **  Laugh  with  me,  my  dear  father-in- 
law,  I  pray  you.  There  is  serious  work  before  us, 
which  we  must  see  out  together ;  but  laugh  now  at 
the  absurd  side  of  the  business,  just  once  in  a  way. 
Yon  and  I  shall  not  have  much  to  laugh  at  for  a 
long  time :  let  us  laugh  at  this." 

♦*  I  cannot" 

**  /  can,  and  I  '11  tell  you  why.  Because  here  is 
the  darkest,  deepest  mystery  of  all :  this  great  Sil- 
cote complication  come  to  an  end  in  an  empty 
morocco  despatch-box  with  a  morocco  lining,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  it.  This  is  the  denouement  of  the 
great  Silcote  plot  or  mystery  which  has  darkened 
and  rendered  useless  your  life  for  forty  years  or  so. 
It  was  through  this  that  yon  took  to  keeping  your 
bloodhounds,  now  as  amiable  and  as  foolish  as  your- 
self. It  was  through  this  that  you  cut  yourself  off 
from  society,  and  made  yourself  a  marked  man  in 
the  county,  delighting  in  your  evil  name  with  all 
the  ostentation  of  a  real  Silcote  (roluriers  as  you 
are).  This  is  the  very  box  on  which  you  told  me 
the  Devil  danced  every  night  as  soon  as  you  put  out 
your  candle.  What  a  clever  devil  it  must  have 
been  to  dance  on  the  emptj^  box,  while  you  were 
routing  in  bed,  and  maddening  yourself  about  its 
ooDtents !  " 


^  Steady  with  tiuit  tongue  of  voon,  m  Itil 

said  Silcote.    **  Steady !  Steady !  ~  i 

^Ib^pardon/'riie'sesid;  ^Il«eftk«iMn    i 
dons.     1  thought  I  had  got  it  is  o»kr.%«twii     i 
I  have  not  as  yet.     My  excise  is,  &b  vfc 
theatrically  fabe  irritates  me,  as  fin-  as  I  esi  bte 
tated.     Yonr  life  has  bees  a  thettiieaBy  6k  n      ] 
and  I  laugh  when  I  see  that  it  gels  a  hnk  riJi 
Ions  in  the  end.     Well^welL     There  is  vakM 
the  pur  of  us,  aaid  I  win  curb  ny  toosv:  ail 
will  not  laugh  any  more.     With  reeard  to  m  m 
posterous  box,  on  which  the  Dev^  dafed  « 
was  in  it  ?  "  ' 

^  The  letter  which  accused  my  wife  d  tniKSJ 
poison  me." 

*'  Hah !  and  it  b  there  no  longerr  ^  ^ 
Thomas.  ^  What  a  thing  for  a  play !  Aai  ^ 
was  this  document  like  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you  somethinir,''  eaid  SQcole: 

"  Do,"  she  said,  **  and  I  will  laogh  no  wat  Th 
farce  of  the  thing  is  over,  and  the  tragedj  ii  m 
ing.  You  and  I  shall  want  all  our  wit&  ^  f^. 
thoughts  reappear  in  my  nightly  drea]»,iBi» 
waj-s  I  see  the  white  trampled  onder  by  the  red  ai 
blue." 

''  But  the  white  will  win  this  time.*  I 

"  No,  no."  I 

"  We  ought  to  be  there,  dai^ter,  if  yea  tai  j 
so."  '  I 

"  We  ought  to  be  there,  father,  for  I  do  Ibit  *  I 
What  is  this  '  somediing '  which  yon  woe  tcm^  * 
tell  me? "      ^  ^        ' 

*''  About  this  accusatien  which  was  in  t^  k^ 
empty  box.  It  was  clumsily  for^red  to  izvate  m; 
sister,  the  Princess's  handwriting.  /  alwat*  katr 
it  was  not  hers,  but  I  suspected  she  had  meadk^ 
to  do  with  it ;  that  is  the  reason  of  oar  eslnflC^ 
ment." 

**  And  of  the  bloodhounds,  and,  to  pot  it  aitfr 
of  your  behavior  to  society  generally.  If  yw  to' 
gone  in  for  writing  a  play  or  a  novel,'  I  can  ceaec* 
that  you  might  have  resorted  to  a  ridicaloos  soft  d 
mystery.  As  it  is  you  are  without  excuse.  ^* 
did  you  not  have  it  oat  with  her  like  a  man  ?  Bi{ 
I  am  dumb.  I  promised  to  curb  mv  toogae,  sai  '• 
will." 

"  At  what  particular  period  of  the  fbtore,"  giu*W 
out  Silcote,  **  do  you  mean  to  curb  your  tongae  ?  I 
should  like  to  know,  because,  if  ^-ou  woi^  fix  At 
date,  I  would  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  Ujok 
company  till  it  came  due.  If  you  will  stop  y**" 
tongue, — not  that  I  hope  for  any  sack  happDCS, 
—  f  will  tell  you  the  remainder  of  my  somethm|* 

"  Go  on.    1  will  be  quiet." 

"  Do.  Well,  then,  my  poor  sister  has  stokn  tUi 
accusation  from  me.  She  has  thought  thtt  I  ^ 
lieved  that  it  was  really  in  her  handwriting,  sad  ^ 
has  violated  my  despatch-box  and  carried  it  avf- 
Do  you  understand  r  " 

**  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  neither  a  novA  * 
barrister,  nor  aplay-writer,  and  I  do  not  na^esstai 
I  know  this.  That  you,  who  as  a  lawy^  oo^  ^ 
have  made  all  things  clear,  seem  in  your  parttec^ 
way  to  have  confounded  things  more  deeply.  ^^ 
foolish  sister  has  scarcely,  with  her  active  meiKhci? 
confounded  things  more  than  you  have  by  yosrfa^ 
ish  reticence.  But  we  ought  to  go  and  see  sfbff  ^ 
you  and  I.  A  woman  who  could  rob  her  brolliff'^ 
despatch-box  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  c^  miscUcu 
Yoq  and  I  ought  to  go  and  look  afler  matten^'' 

"  You  have  sent  for  vour  cousin  here,  have  1*" 
not?" 
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^^».  I  thought  it  best.  I  can't  trust  you  out 
^  sight.  "NSss  Lee  comes  to-morrow  or  next 
'  'Where  is  Arthur?  We  must  not  have  a 
hckg  here.  Is  he  really  gone  abroad  ?  " 
Ces,  he  is  actually  gone.  He  is  really  ilL  Dr. 
"• —  has   sent  him  to  Boppart.     He  wanted  to 

i  tx>  his  work  at  the  school^  but  Dr.  F would 

L&ve  it.  If  you  and  I  go  south,  we  must  pick 
ap  by  the  way.  Arthur  irritates  and  bullies  me 
mes,  btit  I  love  Arthur  and  you  better  than  any 
><-s  in  the  world.  As  for  Thomas,  your  hus- 
t,  my  dear,  he  has  worn  my  loye  out,  as  he  did 

i£  don't  know  that,'* B&id  she;  "there  are  some 
>le  so  intensely  agreeable  that  they  may  sin  till 
oty  times  seven.    There  are  but  few  of  them, 

yon  are  not  one ;  but  I  doubt  Tom  is." 
.  -very  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  that 
legal  recognition  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  as  Mrs. 
den  was  easily  made,  and  that  Miss  Lee  received 
,  cousin  with  open  arms.  Silcote  had  rather 
flit  shy  of  meeting  his  daughter-in-law  for  a 
rt  time,  in  consequence  of  the  little  deceit  he 
.  used  towards  her,  and,  when  he  did,  there  came 

explanation  recorded  above. 


CHAPTEB   XL. 

.XTT,   riNDDrO  f HEHSELVBS  RATHER  OOMFORTABLE, 
DAWDLE  ABOUT  THEIR  EXECUTION. 

*How  do  I  look?"   said  the  Squire  to  Mrs. 
omas,  as  they  walked  together  up  and  down  the 
11,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Lee. 
^^  You  don't  look  as  well  as  I  expected.  You  look 
nething  like  a  very  pugnacious  Quaker,  and  still 
>Te  like  a  prize-fighter  who  has  turned  Quaker. 
le  change  is  not  a  success." 
"  It  was  your  suggestion." 
**  I  am  aware  of  it,  bat  the  cleverest  of  us  make 
istakes  at  times.     They  are  not  a  success,  and 
list  be  changed.     Give  them  to  the  butler." 
**  They  cost  six  pounds,  you  know.** 
M  That  is  a  matter  of  indifference.    I  will  not 
Kve  you  look  like  a  radical  grocer.    The  old  gray 
nallclothes  and  gaiters  were  better,  bad  as  they 
ere.    You  ought  to  know  how  to  dress  like  an  or- 
inary  gentleman,  but  you  don't** 
<*  Go  on." 

"  I  am  going  on,  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me.  I 
ranted  you  to  look  well  to-day,  and  you  are  a  per- 
fect figure.  When  I  told  you  to  get  a  suit  of  aark 
'lothes  from  your  London  tailor,  I  did  not  mean 
roa  to  come  out  like  a  tee-total  share-jobber.  You 
ook  as  if  you  had  been  dressed  by  a  costumier,  not 
ijy  a  real  tailor.  Did  you  get  your  clothes  firom 
Nathan's?  You  don't  know  how  ill  they  become 
jrou.  I  take  all  the  blame,  however.  She  is  nearly 
due  now." 

Mrs.  Thomas  had  persuaded,  or  rather  ordered, 
Uie  Squire  to  dress  himself  in  a  way  becoming  to 
his  age ;  and  he  had  followed  her  advice.  The  re- 
sult was  such  as  she  described  it  She  was  possibly 
dighUy  acid  hi  temper  over  this  failure  in  her  judg- 
ment ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  her  law  of  in- 
exorable honesty  bound  her  to  confess  it 

Very  soon  after  one  of  the  Squire*8  newest  car- 
riages came  whirling  up  the  drive,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  door.  This  contained  Miss  Lee  herself.  Her 
maid,  her  man  (sedatest  of  men\  her  boxes,  and 
the  rest  of  her  goods  were  coming  in  a  separate 
Bpring-cart  appointed  for  such  purposes.  In  this 
carriage  was  only  herself  and  a  few  of  her  more  in- 


dispensable surrounding, — such  as  her  muff,  her 
magazine  (^Fraset's,  —  Macmillan*s  had  not  yet 
beuned  on  the  world),  and  a  travelling-bag  with 
gold  fittings,  for  which  she  had  given  a  hundred 
guineas  or  so,  and  without  which  she  could  no  more 
travel  than  could  poor  Marie  Antoinette  without 
her  ivory  and  rosewood  ndeessaire. 

No  more  sliding  in  the  streets  now,  Miss  Lee ;  no 
more  talking  to  the  policemen;  no  more  buying 
periwinkles  in  the  street,  and  eating  them  with  a 
pin  as  you  walked*  along ;  no  more  skirmishing  and 
fighting  with  the  pupib.  She  had  accepted  her 
new  position  so  cleverly  and  so  well  that  it  had  be- 
come a  part  of  herself.  The  real  Miss  Lee  was  the 
splendid  heiress ;  the  old  boisterous  governess  was 
but  a  sort  of  eidolon,  which  had  been  allowed  for 
purposes  to  represent  on  earth  the  real  article  with 
the  gold-topped  dressing-bag.  Nothing  remained 
of  the  old  one  but  her  splendid  beauty,  her  old  in- 
dependent ways  which  enabled  her  to  do  without  a 
companion,  and  a  habit  of  looking  somewhat  stead- 
ily at  any  person,  either  male  or  female,  whom 
she  wished  to  examine,  without  always  consideiing 
what  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  might  be :  which 
last  habit  made  some  folks  call  her  bold-looking. 
These  were  the  only  remains  now  visible  of  the 
periwinkle-and-policeman  period. 

The  Squire — who  was  a  gentleman,  or  at  all 
events  believed  himself  to  be  so — was  greatly  to  be 
pitied  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  carefiilly 
warned  by  his  daughter-in-law  that  Miss  Lee  — 
whatever  she  might  have  been  at  one  time,  however 
much  she  might  have  degraded  herself  by  being  a 
governess  in  the  Silcote  family  —  had  been  bom 
and  bred  a  lady,  and  was  now  a  very  fine  lady  in- 
deed. Silcote,  with  the  continually-growing,  sneak- 
ing consciousness  on  him  of  having  made  a  fool  of 
himself  for  nearly  forty  years,-  remembered  that  he 
had  not  met  a  lady  for  all  that  time  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse. He  had  cast  it  over  in  his  mind  how  he 
should  behave  to  her,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  should  be  the  Grandison  heavy  father, 
with  a  dash  of  the  fine  old  English  country  gentle- 
man. He  had  dressed  for  the  part,  and  had  so  &r 
rehearsed  the  part  as  to  put  his  hands  in  his  waist- 
coat pockets,  stretch  his  legs  apart,  and  feel  himself 
prepared,  when  the  emergency  came,  to  talk  in  a 
voice  like  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  in  what  is 
called,  I  believe,  a  '*  ^nteel  part"  He  had  dressed 
for  that  part  under  his  daughter-in-law's  directions, 
and  thought  that  he  could  get  through  it  very  well, 
but  just  as  he  was,  so  to  sp^ik,  going  to  walk  on  the 
stage,  this  faithless  woman  had  taken  all  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails,  and  utterly  ruined  his  nerve,  by 
telling  him  that  he  looked  like  a  prize-fighting 
Quaker :  which  might  be  true,  but  was  not  agree* 
able. 

Still,  he  determined  to  go  through  with  his  rSle. 
Feeling  as  if  he  was  dress^  in  his  butler's  clothes, 
he  advanced  to  the  carriage  door  to  receive  Miss 
Lee.  And  it  may  seem  curious  to  an  unthoughtful 
person,  Miss  Lee  took  him  for  his  butler,  looked 
calmly  over  the  top  of  his  head,  handed  him  her 
hundred  guinea  travelling-bag,  dismounted,  and 
said, — 

"  Show  my  people  where  to  put  my  things  when 
they  come.  Take  that  couvre-pieds  out  of  the  car- 
riage, will  you  ?  Don  *t  let  it  go  into  the  stable- 
yara.   Are  your  master,  or  Mrs.  Morgan,  at  home  ?  " 

For  Mrs.  Morgan  was  not  yet  announced  as  Mrs. 
Thomas  Silcote. 

This  little  contretemps  put  the  Squire  at  his 
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and  in  good-humor  immediately.  Mn.  Thomas 
heard  the  dialogae,  and  joined  in  the  joke. 

**  My  master  is  at  home,  Miss,"  said  the  Squire, 
**  as  alM  is  Mn.  Moi^gan.  There  are  no  further  or- 
ders. Miss?  * 

^  I  think  not,"  said  Mus  Lee.  <*  My  man  is  to  go 
into  the  steward's  room,  not  into  the  serrants'  hul. 
Mj(  inaiil,  of  course,  goes  into  the  housekeeper's 
room.  That  is  all,  I  think.  Where  is  your  mis- 
tress, —  I  mean,  where  is  Mrs.  Momin  ?  Do  these 
great  dogs,  which  your  master  chooses  to  keep, 
bite  ?  " 

**  No,  Miss,"  said  Silcote  ;  "  do  nothing  but  sleep 
now.  Sometimes  they  get  the  steam  up  sufficiently 
to  bark,  but  not  often." 

"  Drive  them  back.  My  dear  creature  "  (to  Mrs. 
Thomas  who  approached),  *^  how  are  you  ?  Make 
the  butler  drive  these  dogs  away.  And  where  is 
Grand  p^re  le  Terrible.  And  how  is  he  getting  on  ? 
And  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Drive  your  dogs  off,  butler,"  said  Mrs.  Tom, 
laughing,  "•  and  come  in,  my  dear.  This  buder  here 
is  a  character,  and  we  allow  him  all  kinds  of  libeiv 
ties.  You  must  know  him  better.  I  assure  you  he 
is  a  character." 

"  He  looks  very  stupid,"  said  Miss  Lee,  not  in- 
tending him  to  hear  her;  but  he  heard  her,  not- 
withstanding. His  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  (ex- 
cuse a  worn-out  old  simile,  it  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose), and  he  was  going  to  say  something  funny,  but 
did  not,  because  Mrs.  Thomas  anticipated  him. 

^*'  He  is  very  stupid,  my  dear,"  she  said  aloud. 
"His  stupidity  is  a  plague  to  us.  But  ought  you 
not  to  see  Silcote  ?  " 

^  I  suppose  I  must.  I  dread  it  of  all  things,  but 
I  suppose  I  must,  sooner  or  later.  He  has  a  dread- 
ful tongue,  I  am  told." 

*^  He  has  a  terrible  tongue.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  offend  Silcote.     Here  he  is." 

Silcote  came  up,  and  bowed  to  Miss  Lee. 
"  Bless  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  always  thought  that 
you  were  such  a  terrible  person.  I  don't  fancy  that 
I  shall  be  a  bit  afraid  of  you.  I  took  you  for  the 
butler." 

"  My  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite.  Miss  Lee." 

"  He  is  all  bark  and  no  bite,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

*'  And  I  have  a  dutiful  daughter-in-law.  Miss  Lee, 
who  holds  me  up  to  ridicule  on  every  occasion,"  said 
Silcote. 

*'  And  he  has  a  tongiie  which  does  not  always  tell 
the  exact  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  *'  I  never  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule,  save  when  he  makes  himself 
ridiculous." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Lee,  "  that  you  two 
people  seem  to  me  already  to  spar  a  great  deal  too 

"  We  shall  finish  our  sparring  when  we  are  bo^h 
in  the  churchyard,  but  our  love  will  live  on,"  said 
Silcote. 

"That  may  be,"  said  Miss  Lee,  " but  I  don't  like 
sparring  myself.  If  you  go  on  eternally  wearing  at 
the  outside  edge  of  love,  you  may  get  to  the  love 
some  day,  and  kill  that,  I  don't  say  that  it  will 
happen  between  such  a  pair  of  rhinoceroses  as  you 
two;  I  don't  think  it  ever  will.  But  it  is  a  bad 
habit,  this  sparring.  I  am  going  to  live  with  you, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  you  ought  to  leave  it  off  to- 
wards one  another,  and  certainly  never  try  it  on  me." 

"But  we  love  one  another,  the  father  and  I," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"You  do  at  present.  You  have  not  seen  one 
another  much,  you  know,  and  you  have  both  had 


'  your  troubles.  Yon  have  been  AmvatofRidei 
every  chance  of  being  heaitr,  bo&^t  heb 
friends  for  life.  And  7  come  here,  aai  i kni 
been  ten  minotes  in  the  hoioe  befen llsdviiti^ 
ting  your  tongues  a^unst  one  another,  to  we* 
ton^e  is  sharpest.  Relieve  me  that  it  iii^iafa 

"  xou  speak  well,   corusin,*  said  Mn.  ^ 
"  Where  did  you  learn  this  ?  ' 

"  Have  you  studied  ahrewdnca  of  vbb^  i 
you  have  lost  shrewdness  of  brain?  I  isHt 
you  everything.** 

"  You  mean  Arthur.* 

"  I  mean  Arthur.  I  loTed  that  man  natilkv 
through  the  outside  crust  of  mj  love.  I  sska] 
to  him  and  flattered  him,  —  what  could  l^^' 
he  was  the  noblest  creature  I  had  ever  ieea-» 
til  he  wore  through  the  outade  crust  of  dj  )m^ 
his  bitter  sharp  speech,  the  speech  of  th^  Siob 
Squire,  and  got  to  the  core  of  nay  love,  a  bf  tiS 
came  from  the  admiration  of  his  innate  mkfiB 
lean  express  it  no  better.  My soal waslzpi 
time;  what  did  he  do  with  it?'  £v^»yt^I^ 
wrong  was  wrong  without  excuse :  eraTthJicI^ 
right  was  done  from  contemptible  motives,  vsbii 
analyzed  i  n  the  bitterest  manner.  There  is  your  ^ 
daughter  Dora  and  your  granddaughter  Aasa  ^  - 
either  of  them  fall  in  lore  with  a  chunney-fvee^'a  ^ 
let  neither  of  them  fall  in  love  with  a  schoofcartr'  | 

"  Or  a  priest,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  qniedr.  *^ 
dear,  you  are  talking  too  fast.*  \ 

"  Very  likely :  am  I  not  in  Sikole,  where  f^*- 
one  says  the  first  thing  which  comes  into  t&eirbii^ 
and,  what  is  still  more  pestilent,  doa  it  ioexBi^ 
and  mercilessly  for  forty  years  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  have  caught  the  disease  of  Ife 
house,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  lliouias. 

"  So  soon  ?  "  said  Miss  Lee.  **  How  qmk  * 
sporules  of  folly  fly !  Well,  I  really  think  yw  » 
nght     Suppose  we  try  to  be  civil  to  one  ancdbs' V 

And  the  good-humored  gentle  girl  kept  tie  .4 
ject  before  her,  and  fought  for  it.  There  ws  «■ 
sort  of  tacit  arrangement  between  her,  her  (XMto, 
and  the  Squire,  that  she  was  to  stay  <m  there,  i 
was  one  of  those  arrangements  which  seem.  mi^|; 
the  instinct  more  than  the  intellect:  I  doubt  if  ^ 
arrangement  ever  ^ot  as  far  as  articulace  v3* 
Yet  something  to  thispnrpose  must  have  paandx- 
tween  her  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  when  the  latts  hi^ 
presented  herself  to  claim  her  moieW  of  the  fR^ 
erty.  Probably  they  only  fell  in  love  with  m 
another,  as  women  do.  But,  when  Mis  Lee  cmi 
to  Silcotes,  she  brought  an  enormous  n&mber  d 
boxes,  and,  after  having  heard  that  Arthur  vas  ^ 
dered  away  for  his  health,  put  her  servants  is  Loe- 
don  on  board  wages,  and  sent  for  some  more  boss& 
And  meanwhile  there  grew  in  all  three  of  then  a 
indisposition  to  hurry  themselves  in  moving. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law  found  onttbi 
very  first  day  what  she  was.  A  gentk,  e^ 
amiable,  and  clever  woman,  with  plenty  cf  ot*^ 
ter,  and  a  most  charming  temper.  Before  the  ^ 
was  out  both  these  rugged  souls  had  felt  cbc  ** 
fluence  of  her  gentleness  and  her  beauty,  and  ca^ 
their  rude  words  towards  one  another.  '  Therbrttf 
out  at  times,  but  Miss  Lee,  with  her  kindly  hogfcK 
laughed  them  both  down.  For  what  can  the  a^ 
radically  rugged  nature  do  against  a  spl^n^ 
beautiful  woman,  heavttfvUy  dressed  and  jet^ 
(that  is  not  the  least  part  of  it,  or  Sartor  Rest^ 
was  written  in  vain),  who  shows  the  geniaJitj^ 
radicalism  with  none  of  its  acerbity  ?  She  was  ^ 
radical  and  as  uncompromimng  as  either  of  then,  bit 
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9  never  in  the  least  degree  Berserk.  She 
X  the  old  wild  spirit  was  still  in  both  of  them, 
ote  alwajs  ready  to  break  first,  in  Mrs. 
s  at  times  difficult  to  repress.  She  saw  her 
«fore  her,  and  she  did  it.  She  calmed  and 
L  tbem  both.  They  had  both,  particularly 
lioinasy  far  stron^r  natures  than  hers.  She 
ty  and  she  knew  that  her  strength  lay  in  gen- 
:  and  she  used  that  strength,  and  did  her 
rell. 

she  still  love  the  man  who  had  first  taught 
i<\  trained  her ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
ku^ht  her  to  teach  and  train  herself?  Did 
11  love  Arthur?  Yes,  not  to  make  an  Asio- 
sian  mystery  of  the  story,  she  did ;  let  her  say 
sbe  liked.  But  she  knew  Arthur's  honest 
so  well  that  she  knew  that  he  would  never 
to  her.  She  was  ready  to  go  to  him.  Only 
aiited  until  she  could  find  out,  by  a  side  wind, 
ler  his  love  for  her  had  lasted.  For  she  knew 
le  had  loved  her  once.  He  had  behaved  ill 
slfishly  to  her,  but  she  knew  that  he  had  loved 
nee.      A  woman,  they  say,  generally  knows 

a  man  loves  her. 

38  Lee  had  arrived  at  Silcotes  on  Monday.  By 
-day  her  influence  had  been  felt,  and  the  other 
lad  got  to  love  her.  Still,  there  had  been  no 
inations,  beyond  some  talk  about  their  mutual 
itance,  which  mainly  turned  on  a  conspiracy 
een  them  to  deprive  the  lawyers  of  their  natu- 
ights,  and  avoid  law.  Silcote  himself  was  funny 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  was  in  favor  of  a 
dly  suit  between  the  cousins,  for  the  benefit  of 
Lawyers.  He  himself,  he  said,  would  take  the 
r  of  either  party ;  and,  give  him  his  choice  of 
meys,  would,  for  a  small  bet,  leave  either  of 
a  or  both  of  them  without  a  farthing.  He,  how- 
%  ultimately  managed  the  law  part  of  their  lit- 
>usine88  for  them  most  admirably,  and  secretly 
L  the  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  in  the  first 
;k  he  whetted  his  wits  on  them  both,  and  a  pleas- 
week  they  had  of  it 

)a  the  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Thomas  observed 
S&iss  Lee,  "  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  for  you 
norrow  morning." 

'  The  carriage !  why  ?  **  said  Miss  Lee. 
*  To  go  to  Marlow.    There  is  no  mass  at  Newby, 
1  there  will  not  be  for  all  the  next  month.    Father 
dtheroe  is  ill,  and  —  " 

♦Mass!"  interrupted  Miss  Lee;  "what  do  I 
At  at  mass  ?  " 

'*  My  dear,  I  thought  you  were  Catholic ;  I  beg 
a  pardon,''  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
«*  We  call  ourselves  Catholic,  certainly,"  said 
188  Lee,  **when  we  don't  call  ourselves  Anglo- 
itholic,  which  somebody  used  to  tell  me  was  only 
ore  ridiculous.  I  am  not  a  Romanist." 
**I  thought  you  were." 

^^Notbinj^  of  the  kind.  I  am  what  they  would 
Jl  very  High  Church,  I  suppose ;  and  you  are  not 
inocent  there.  I  am  going  to  church  with  you 
ad  Silcote  to-morrow  morning.  Silcote  goes  to 
[lurch,  of  course?" 

"  Silcote  would  see  himself  a  long  distance  off 
nt,"  remarked  that  gentleman.  **I  may  be  a 
trute,  but  I  am  not  a  numbn?.  Boxed  up  in  an 
ix)losy  for  a  sheep-pen  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
hen  hearing  a  man  in  a  box  talking  platitudes  which 
rou  can't  contradict  for  another  half-hour.    No  I " 

Mra.  Thomas  was  preparing  herself  to  go  about 
vith  him  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  when  Miss 
Lee  waved  her  hand  and  interposed. 


*'  But  you  are  coming  with  us  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Silcote,"  she  said. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  see  myself  a  long 
way  off  first  ?  "  he  answered. 

^*  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lee,  **  but  then  you  know  that 
involves  an  absurdity ;  because  you  know  you  could 
not  possibly  see  yourself  at  a  long  way  off,  and  you 
will  come  with  us  to-morrow  morning,  won't  vou  ?  " 

"  To  hear  old  Sorley's  platitudes  ?  "  said  Silcote. 

"  To  worship  with  your  fellow-Christians  in  the 
first  place,"  said  Miss  Lee.  "  That  can  do  you  no 
harm ;  and,  as  for  Sorley's  platitudes,  they  are  good 
ones.  Old  as  the  hills,  true  as  the  Gospel  nrom 
which  they  are  taken." 

"  I  know  more  than  that  old  fool  does." 

"Possibly.  The  greater  your  condemnation," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "  The  man  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, objectionable  to  me ;  because  my  formulas  are 
High  Church,  and  his  are  almost  Low.  But  com- 
pare his  life  to  yours.  How  much  does  he  take 
from  the  parish  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  the  great  tithe.  It  came  to  me 
with  Silcotes,  you  know,  and  it  has  been  paid  for." 

"  Not  by  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  **  What  does 
the  Yicar  take  from  the  parish  ?  " 

"  £  96  4^.  Sd.  last  year,"  said  Silcotes. 

"  And  what  did  he  pay  his  curate  ? "  demanded 
Miss  Lee. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care,"  said  Silcotes. 
"  The  curate  drives  about  in  a  dog-cart;  and  has  got 
one  of  the  Joneses  for  his  groom.    He  is  all  right" 

"  And  what  do  you  take  for  the  great  tithe,  Sil- 
cote ?  "  said  Mrs.  Thomas ;  "  and  what  do  you  give 
to  the  charities,  Silcote  ?  " 

"  O,  hang  it  all,  1 11  go  to  church  if  jrou  will  only 
leave  me  alone.  1  *U  go  to  church,  if  it  is  only  be- 
cause your  superstition  prevents  your  talking  there. 
Every  one  will  laugh  at  me,  and  the  women  will 
giggle  at  one  another's  bonnets.  But  I  will  do  any- 
Uiing,  if  you  will  only  keep  your  tongues  quiet" 

So  Silcote  went  to  church  with  them ;  and  they 
felt,  at  least  so  Mrs.  Thonuis  said,  as  if  they  had 
been  leading  about  one  of  Elisha's  she-beaurs,  to 
dance  in  respectable  places.  But  they  got  through 
with  it,  and  the  congregation  were  not  verv  much 
scandalized,  for  he  was  the  biggest  landlord  in 
these  parts,  and  had  forty  thousand  a  year.  At  the 
Belief  he  sat  down,  instead  of  turning  to  the  altar, 
until  Mrs.  Thomas  poked  him  with  her  Frayer^book, 
upon  which  he  demanded,  in  a  tongue  perfectly  au- 
dible, and  particularly  well  **  understanded  of  the 
people,"  as  the  Article  goes,  **  what  the  dickens  he 
had  to  do  now  ?  "  He  got  into  complications  with 
his  hassock,  and  Miss  Lee's  hassock,  and  used  what 
his  enemies  said  were  oaths  against  footstools.  He 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  the  right  thin^ 
to  take  an  umbrella  to  church,  and  he  leant  his 
(which  he  had  borrowed  firom  his  butler)  against 
Miss  Lee's.  They  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
Litany,  and  he  looked  as  innocent  as  he  could,  but 
kept  one  eye  on  the  congregation,  and  one  on  Miss 
Lee,  as  if  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
that  young  woman  had  done  it,  and  th&f  you  must 
not  be  hanl  on  her. 

But  they  got  Silcote  to  church  between  them, 
these  two  women ;  and  knew  that  they  had  done  right 
in  doing  -so.  But  neither  of  them  were  inclined  to 
try  it  again.  It  was  not  a  success.  After  lunch  that 
day  Miss  Lee  told  Mrs.  Thomas  that  she  looked  ten 
years  older  than  she  did  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Thomas  said  that  she  supposed  she  did.  It  would 
not  do,  this  taking  of  Silcote  to  church. 


God  aoraetames  treats  fools  sharply  and  sternly, 
^  generally,  if  one  may  dare  to  say  so,  when  they 
are  worth  so  treating.  Silcote  was  a  fool,  but 
a  fool  worthy  of  discipline.  He  got  that  discipline 
with  a  Tcnf^ance. 

"  We  can't  rouse  him,  you  know,  cousin "  said 
Miss  Lee,  sfler  Mrs.  Thomas's  church  experiment. 
|«  We  must  leave  it  all  to  God."  And  God  took  it 
into  His  own  hands. 

"  I  -wish  we  could  get  him  away  from  here,**  said 
Mrs.  Thomss,  in  a  subsequent  conversation.  ^  He 
will  n(*ver  gf  t  cjuit  of  his  old  folly  with  all  the  min- 
isters .to  it  8till  round  him ;  with  his  dogs,  his  horses, 
his  carriagi'^f  his  bloodhounds,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
the  man  will  forget  his  only  purpose  in  life,  and  re- 
main as  foolish  as  ever.  I  myself  should  become  a 
perfect  fool  if  I  remained  much  longer  in  this  at- 
mosphere of  perfectly  useless  ostentation,  and  I  want 
to  go  to  Switzerland  and  see  after  my  boy.  And 
this  sort  of  thing  is  doing  you  no  good,  my  dear : 
you  were  never  made  for  the  silly  and  senseless 
routine  of  a  rich  English  country  house." 

'« I  don't  think  I  was,"  said  Miss  Lee.  ''  I  could 
get  on  very  well  in  London  with  ragged-schools, 
Sunday-schools,  turn  about  at  the  hospital,  district- 
visiting,  daily  service,  and  so  on ;  but  i  can't  stand 
this.  Tliis  senseless,  purposeless  ostentation  is  too 
much  for  me.  I  dare  say  that  all  my  work  among 
the  London  poor  arose  from  an  artificial  and  un- 
healtliy  state  of  mind,  craving  for  excitement  I 
will  give  you  in  all  that  But  at  all  events  one  did 
do  some  good." 

**  You  did  a  great  deal." 

**  Then  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  But  I 
can't  stand  tins.  I  see  no  chance  of  organizing  any 
work  here  at  present,  and  yesterday,  while  he  was 
in  his  best  mood,  he  told  me  that  he  intended  going 
more  into  county  society,  and  proposed  going  to 
the  Reading  Ball,  to  begin  with." 

^*  That  will  never  do  for  us,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Silcote. 

"  It  won't  do  for  me.  You  and  I  are  spoilt  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  London  last  year  I  was  not 
introduced  by  any  one  ;  no  one  knew  me  or  cared 
for  me ;  but  I  had  my  little  parties  in  Eaton  Place, 

and  Mr. ,  caustic,  shrewd  old  man  as  he  is,  told 

me  that  they  were  in  his  opinion  the  pleasantest  in 
London.  The  people  who  came  were  all  pebple 
connected  with  the  charities  to  which  I  subscribed. 
The  queerest  people  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  :  but 
80  fresh,  and  so  much  in  earnest  You  have  seen 
society  ?  " 

"  From  the  still-room,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  But 
I  know  it.  They  little  think  how  we  know  them 
and  laugh  at  them  too." 

**  Weil,  I  have  not  seen  society,  and  have  never 
heard  anything  about  it,  until  I  came  here,  and  re- 
turned the  visits  which  the  people  have  paid  us  since 
Silcote  has  turned  respectable.  And  I  don't  like  it 
It  seems  to  me  such  ghastly  folly.  They  talk  of 
nothing  but  where  they  were  last,  and  where  they 
are  going  next  Lady  Burton  asks  me  if  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  Newby  Ball,  and,  when  I  tell  her,  in  the 
quietest  way,  that  I  do  not  go  to  balls  in  Lent,  she 
talks  across  me  to  Lady  Turton,  about  who  is  likely 
to  be  there,  and  so  on.    I  don't  like  your  society." 

"  This  is  not  society,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote ;  "  there 
is  not  a  house  within  miles  where  you  can  meet  a 
single  person  from  the  world.  Believe  the  still- 
room  :  there  are  county  houses  and  country  houses, 
my  dear.  You  must  not  talk  of  county  society  or 
of  country  houses  here.     There  are  neither  the  one 


nor  the  other  here.    TZiis  i 
ciety.    Some  one  toid  me  once  t^  sia a1v|      i 
country  house,  in  a  part  of  tke  enatiT  tta|      i 
him,  he,  arriving  late,  as  a  sItbm;,  Vacv  m      | 
of  the  people  who  were   there ;  hA  ge^W  s      i 
dential  afler  dinner  with  the  wmm  «k»«a\     I 
him,  whombe  took  for  a  broAfaer  cA^e^,^l■i     I 
he  was  the  Secretary  of  State  lor  Ireod.  m& 
two  other  members  of  the  Miwif^rr  were  laxitt 
That  is  what  society  may  be  in  the  ceaaiaj.  1 
it  is  here  yon  have  se^i.*" 

"« It  won't  do,"  said  Miss  L.ee. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Sik»t&  -lfc< 
brother  is  rebelling  against  tJiis  style  of  tbsb; 
wishes  be  was  ba^  in  the  CriiDea,  or  ii^ 
And  he  is  a  very  padent  man.  1  have  pagssi 
hard  enough  to  know  that  Ab  job.  ssf ,  i£ « 
do." 

"  We  must  get  the  <^d  man  abroad,"  satl 
Lee, 

"  Ye8,if  we  can  do  it  He  is  a  wery  diikiiti 
you  know." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  this  won^t  do,''  9m  1 
Lee.  "  I  have  got  into  that  slate  of  atind  di 
should  like  to  sell  my  travellings  ba^  aad  9^; 
money  to  the  poor ;  that  is  ratber  a  Colaey  Bi 
sort  of  notion,  is  it  not  ?  How  on  eardh  tht  m 
has  gone  on  like  this  for  forty  years  mtd  kepsstf 
Bedlam  I  can't  conceive.  However,  1  h«p»< 
pilgrimage  to  make,  and  there,  we  ma^  eft  I 
abroad.  I  shall  not  be  long  over  it-  Bow  nr  i 
to  St.  Mary's,  and  how  does  one  get  there  /  * 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go  there  ?  *  «fced  li 
Silcote. 

"  To  see  my  dear  old  master,  Algmoa  S0^\ 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  who  ever  Ev«i    h"  j 
old  times,  cousin,  when  yon  were  no  Mher  ii» ' 
was,  that  man  did  all  he  could  fer  me.    He  eff 
all  he  could  afford,  —  the  wages  of  a  hoasenini^h. 
he  gave  me  with  it  a  delicate  respect  which  be  ^^ 
not  have  given  to  the  finest  dncheas  in  ^^ 
Algernon  Silcote's  voice  will  never  be  b«id'a» 
world ;  he  is  a  silent,  long-endnring  man."      ^ 

"  But  you  should  have  gone  to  him  befirSr'* 
Mrs.  Silcote.    "  Why  did  j-ou  not  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  This  fa*" 
place,  with  its  foolish  routine,  debsmchea  ef«y  «»| 
will  spoil  you  in  time  if  you  don't  ttke  cat  ' 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Algernon  Silcote  beibit  ^ 
who  can  do  their  duty  in  such  an  atnioBDhB** 
this  ?  I  believe,  much  as  I  honor  and  love  bia,  v' 
I  should  not  go  now,  if  it  had  not  been  £ar  tf^ 
what  impertinent  letter,  finom  that  very  inqpertso^ 
little  daughter  of  his,  Dora  "  (Dora  was  msek  % 
ger  than  Miss  Lee),  "  telling  me  that  he  ^  *'' 
well,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  came  to  see  him." 

'^  Yoq  should  not  have  waited  fi^  him  to^"^ 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  If  we  bsie  g**" 
nothing  else  from  the  Hi^h  Church  people,  ve^ 
gained  the  habit  of  examining  motives.  Yosb"^ 
Been  to  blame." 

^^I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Mhs  Lee.  *'Yob<^ 
right.  But  you  brought  me  into  this  atmospbees 
frivolity  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  bo  don't  joi^ 
that  the  blame  rests  on  your  flhonlders  after  all?' 

*'  I  thought  you  gave  us  some  remarks  about  «i^ 
you  called  *  sparring '  a  month  ago  ?  *' 

"  So  I  did ;  but  you  see  how  your  eril  esu^ 
has  told  on  me.     Well,  I  will  go  at  onoe." 

She  went  at  once.  She  was  not  long  gooe:  <a^ 
three  days.  Mrs.  Silcote  had  spent  these  three  di^ 
in  battling  with  the  Squire  aboat  the  pcapa^d 
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jig  abroad.  The  Squire,  who  was  in  one  of 
^countable  moods  in  which  men  who  act 
kical,  inexplicable  sentiment,  do  occasional- 
Cemselves,  was  enraged  at  her  proposing  to 
vexy  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  on  domg. 
that  he  would  be  somethineed  if  he  gave 
any  such  feminine  folly.  He  wanted  to 
she  was  mad ;  she  said  she  was  n*t,  and  he 
;  he  was  n't  sure  about  that  She  said  that, 
I  she  had  observed,  he  was  not  sure  about 
;.  He  asked  did  she  want  to  insult  him  ? 
L  that  she  would  take  time  before  she  an- 
Jiat.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to 
m  mad,  to  which  she  answered  that  he  did  n't 
ach  driving.  He  asked  her  whether  Berk- 
3iety  was  not  good  enough  for  her,  and  she 
;  that  she  had  a  foolish  fancy  for  interchang- 
03  with  reasonable  beings.  He  asked  her 
le  deuce  she  wanted  to  go  abroad  for ;  she 
kl,  to  clear  his  brains.  He  asked  her  was 
;otes  good  enough  for  her,  and  she  answered 
f  good  enough.  Then  he  reverted  to  his 
[  proposition,  that  he  would  see  them  all  fur- 
rat,  and  immediately  afterwards  began  to 
rhether  he  had  not  better  get  a  new  port- 

lU. 

»te  and  his  daughter-in-law,  however,  had 
mo  tongues  going  at  one  another  in  the  very 
gainst  which  Miss  Lee  had  warned  them, 
vere  sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  haU,  with  the 
great  dogs  round  them,  when  there  came  in 
»ung  footman  who  was  James's  friend,  and 
x>pped  their  sparring. 

Dson  plush  breeches  and  white  stockings,  gray 
nd  brass  buttons,  with  the  Silcote  crest  on 
if  you  could  see  it.    The  figure  of  the  lad  dis- 

in  this  way,  and  on  the  face  of  the  honest 

lad,  undisguisable  by  plush  breeches  or  brass 
ts,  or  any  other  antiquated  ostentatious  non- 
whatever,  the  great  broad  word  ^Misaster" 
n  in  unmistakable  characters. 
L  Silcote  saw  it  at  once,  and  rose.  The  Squire, 
ig  his  ill  temper,  and  framing  repartees  for  his 
.ter-in-law  which  he  never  uttered,  saw  noth- 
'  it.  The  footman,  with  disaster  written  on  his 
mly  said,  — 

ou  are  wanted  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
1." 
bTas  it  her  son  ?  "  she  kept  saying  as  she  fol- 

the  footman ;  but  she  knew  it  was  not.  When 
ot  to  the  housekeeper's  room  she  found  only 
>usekeeper,  her  brother,  and  Miss  Lee. 
7hy  have  vou  come  home  secretly  like  this,  my 
^ "  she  said.  "  Something  has  happened ;  I  saw 
Greoiee's  face." 

omething  has  happened,  and  you  must  break 
Silcote.    That  is  why  I  came  in  secretly,  and 
or  you,"  said  Miss  Lee. 
>o  you  come  from  Algernon  ?  " 
do." 

s  he  very  ill  ?    Is  he  worse  ?  " 
Llgemon  is  dead!     Died  last  night     I  got 

too  late  to  see  him,  and  you  must  break  it 
•^.  Grod  save  us,  —  James  Sugden,  go  to  her. 
is  going  to  faint,  and  she  knows  you  best 
b  her." 

mes  Soffden  was  ready  to  catch  his  sister  if  she 
fallen,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  falling  about 

When  Miss  Lee  told  her  oreadful  news,  Mrs. 
ite  had  put  her  two  hands  up  to  her  head,  and 
turned  round.  The  only  effect  was  that  she 
loosened  a  great  cascade  of  silver  hair,  and, 


with  that  falling  over  her  shoulders,  she  turned 
roimd  deadly  pale. 

**  Dead  1  and  with  that  wicked  lie  burnt  into  his 
noble  heart!  To  die  so!  And  we  dawdling  and  fret- 
ting here!  Dead!  This  is  beyond  measure  terrible!" 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

UllTIL  OKE  FEBSOir   AT    ALL    EVENTS   GETS  MO  BEKBFIT 
FROM  THEM. 

The  spring  was  cold,  h&te,  and  wild.  The  north- 
east wind  hful  settled  down  on  the  land,  and  had 
parched  it  up  into  a  dryness  more  hard  and  more 
cruel  than  that  of  the  longest  summer  drought 
The  crocuses  came  up,  but  they  withered;  the 
anemones  bloomed,  but  could  not  color  ,*  the 
streams  got  low,  and  left  the  winter's  mud  to  stag- 
nate into  zymotic  diseases  by  the  margin ;  the  wheat 
got  yellow ;  the  old  folks,  whose  time  was  overdue, 
took  to  dying,  and  the  death-rate  in  London  went 
up  from  1,700  odd  to  1,900  odd. 

Death,  anxious  to  make  up  his  tale,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  healthy  summer  which  was  sure  to  follow 
on  this  dry  bitter  northeasterly  sprins,  garnered  all 
he  could.  The  old  folks  who  were  due  to  him  he 
took  as  a  matter  of  course.  Threescore  and  ten  was 
his  watchword,  |md,  for  those  who  obstinately  pei^ 
sisted  in  foursco.'e,  he  hung  out  foolish  scarecrows  of 
old  friends  younger  than  Uiey  who  were  dead  before 
them ;  which  scarecrows  were  in  the  main  laughed 
to  scorn  by  such  of  the  old  folks  as  lived  in  the 
strength  of  Christ  and  his  victory. 

He  began  to  gather  children  with  bronchitis,  a 
sad  number,  —  cmldren  whom,  if  you  dare  say  an}- 
thing  on  suoh  a  subject,  had  better  have  been  left 
then  drunkards,  into  whose  rotten  lungs  the  north* 
east  wind  had  got,  —  men  who  were  best  dead. 
Then  to  the  houses  of  ill-fiune,  where  some  slept  and 
dreamt  that  they  were  picking  cowslips  in  the  old 
meadows,  and  awoke  to  find  that  they  were  dying 
utterly  deserted,  with  only  a  wicked  old  woman  to 
see  them  die.  Then  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  driv* 
ing  tbem  with  their  precious  ones  to  Bournemouth 
or  Torquay,  and  following  them  there  inexorably, 
till  the  lately  blooming  and  busy  matron  became 
only  a  wild  wan  woman,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
bewailing  her  firstborn,  or  the  rose  of  the  family. 
Old  Death  made  up  his  tale  that  month,  and  the 
Registrar-Greneral  acknowledged  it  in  the  THmes 
duly ;  but  he  need  not  have  gone  picking  about  here 
and  there  to  make  up  his  number.  Were  not  the 
French,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Italians  grinning  at 
one  another  with  a  grin  which  meant  a  noble  aar^ 
vest  for  him?  Could  he  not  have  waited  two 
months  V 

And  of  all  places  to  descend  on,  for  the  making 
up  of  his  number,  St  Mary's  Hospital !  "  The  health- 
iest situation,"  said  loud-mouthed  Betts,  "in  all 
England."  Why,  yes.  A  very  healthy  situation, 
but  old  Death  came  there  too.  The  death-rate  had 
disappoii^ted  his  expectations,  one  would  think,  for 
he  was  picking  up  victims  wherever  he  could.  And 
he  picked  up  one  life  which  Betts  and  Dora  thought 
was  worth  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  buildings  at  St  Mary's  had  never  properly 
dried,  for  Betts's  work  was  all  hurried,  —  "  Brum- 
magem," if  you  will  forgive  slane ;  and  the  lake  had 
^t  very  much  dried  up,  and  reeKed  a  little  at  night- 
time at  the  edges.  St  Mary's  the  New  was  not 
built  on  the  healthiest  site  in  Hampshire.  If  Betts 
had  consulted  a  man  with  some  knowledge  of  phys- 
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ical  science,  he  would  have  learnt  this.  On  those 
Bagshot  Sands  an  isolated  piece  of  undrained  clay 
means  scarlet  fever.*  Still,  clay  is  good  for  foun- 
dations. Conseauently  this  site  for  the  new  St. 
Mary^s  Hospital  had  been  selected  on  an  unhealthy 
and  isoUtcd  piece  of  cla^,  which  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
the  healthful  gravel,  a  little  above  the  lakes.  We 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  what  follows  :  a 
■carlet-fever  tragedy  in  a  school  or  a  training-ship 
is  not  any  part  of  our  story. 

It  was  the  Easter  vacation.  Arthur,  the  head- 
master, had  nrone  away ;  and  the  rumors  among  the 
servants  coincided  in  one  point,  —  that  he  had  had 
a  fit,  and  that  Mr.  Algernon  had  **  found  him  in  it,** 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad.  Also  the  rumors 
coincided  \n  the  report  that  he  had  resigned  his 
post ;  and  furthermore,  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  not  coming  back  any  more. 

The  cloisters,  the  corridors,  and  the  chapel  were 
empty  and  silent.  The  ripple  on  the  lake  went  al- 
ways one  way,  westward,  before  the  easterly  wind, 
and  the  lake  itself  was  low  in  the  spring  drought, 
and  the  bare  shores  exhaled  an  unhealthy  smell. 

There  were  no  signs  of  spring  to  be  seen  about 
St  Mary*s.  Among  heather  and  Scotch  fir  woods 
the  seasons  show  scarcely  anv  change  at  all,  save 
twice  in  the  year.  The  clay  land,  which  will  bear 
deciduous  trees,  shows  changes  almost  innumerable. 
From  the  first  beautiful  purple  bloom  which  comes 
over  the  woods  when  the  elm  is  blossoming  into  cat* 
kins ;  throuprh  the  vivid  green  of  the  oak  of  early 
May ;  through  the  majestic  yet  tender  green  of 
June ;  through  the  bright  flush  of  the  fi*esh  Mid- 
summer shoot ;  through  the  cjuiet  peacefiil  green  of 
summer ;  through  the  fantastic  reds  and  yellows  of 
autumn  ;  on  again  to  the  calm  grays  of  winter,  some- 
times silvered  with  frost  and  snow  ;  —  Nature  in  the 
heavier  and  more  cultivable  soils  paints  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  color  studies. 

And  with  the  aid  of  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  itself;  with  flowers  in  their  succession  ;  with  the 
^bursting  green  of  hedges;  with  meadows  brimful 
of  lush  green  grass ;  with  gray  mown  fields ;  with 
the  duller  green  of  the  lattermath  ;  with  com,  with 
clover,  with  a  hundred  other  fantastic  tricks,  she, 
with  atmospheric  effects,  makes  these  color  studies 
BO  wonderfully  numerous,  that  they  appear  as  inex- 
haustible in  their  variety  as  games  at  chess  ;  other- 
wise, what  would  become  of  the  landscape  painter  ? 

But  in  these  ''heath  countries*'  she  only  flashes 
into  gaudy  colors  twice :  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
braken  sprinjis  in  the  hollows,  and  where  the  ling 
blooms  on  the  hill.  At  other  times  she  keeps  to  the 
same  sombre,  seasonless,  Australiancsque  coloring ; 
sombre  masses  of  undeciduous  fir  woodland,  and 
broad  stretches  of  brown  heath. 

Algernon,  looking  out  of  the  window,  said  to 
Dora,  — 

''  Spring  must  be  showing  somewhere  else,  in 
spite  of  this  easterly  wind,  but  there  is  no  spring 
showing  here.     I  don*t  like  this  place.'' 

''  I  hope  you  don't,"  said  Dora.  *'  I  should  think 
very  little  of  you  if  you  did  :  but  I  console  myself 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  right  in  thinking,  from  the 
very  first,  that  you  never  would.     /  hate  it" 

''  I  thought  you  liked  it  at  first,  my  dear,"  said 
Algernon.    "  VVhy  do  you  hate  it  now  ?  " 

*'  We  are  all  foolish  sometimes,  but  I  hate  it  now. 
It  is  full  of  boys,  and  I  hate  boys,"  said  she. 

•  IMpbtherla  also  and  ottwr  diseases  of  that  class  -,  at  least,  so  I 
hare  been  told  bj  a  doctor  who  has  worked  among  them  for  twenty 


**  But  the  boys  are  not  here  bow.* 

"  1  know,  —  bat  the  whole  j&aet  sbA  d  i 
And  boys  smell  like  aawdost  when  tharnali 
in  Buflicient  numbers.  And  thb  placseflodBa 
dusty  as  ever  it  can  smelL" 

"  It  is  the  smell  of  building,  ay  lore."  bi^  i 
non. 

"  It  may  be  the  bailding,  or  it  nay  be  ffe 
but  I  know  that  I  hate  the  boikli^,  aed  I  wm 
bop." 

**  But  you  liked  James  Sogden,  momn  m  r  i 
out,  James  Silcote,  and  as  it  appeass,  jwoi 

"  No,  I  did  n't  like  him,"  said  Dora,  -^  I  le?*  1 
which  is  quite  a  diflferent  matte-:  and  iss^^ 
stilL  Next  to  you  I  love  him  better  tkaa  m\ 
in  the  world.     And  I  hate  bo}'5.* 

*'  A  good  lad.  But  you  never  osg^cwl  n  t 
boys  in  Lancaster  Square  ?  ' 

^  There  were  not  enoi^h  of  them  tog«tbff  if 
pose.  You  could  know  them  indi^d-jaSj.  ta 
liked  Dempster,  for  instance.  You  cmiiv  kas^i 
here,  and,  collected  together,  ther  Tcrr  ■ 
brutalize  one  another.  The  honie  in  Laa 
Square  never  smelt  nice,  I  allow.  If  tfaer  ha*  i 
long  enough  in  it  to  msUce  the  place  sb^  ■  < 
dust,  the  smell  of  roast  mutton  froim  ^^  ks 

—  which  if  you  remember  waa  peraanest,  wd. 
to  be  put  down  br  the  smell  of  any  odter  eaih 

—  would  have  extinguished  it.     But  we  Benr  a 
to  have  left  Lancaster  Square." 

•*  And  why,  again,  Dora  ?  " 

*■*'  Because  we  have  lost  ereiything.  Mr  J 
was  tolerable  while  vou  were  his  patroa ;  insv  1 
yours  his  vulvar  old  nature  is  rea&Beiiia^  ik 
and  he  is  getting  intolerable  again.  Us  cw^ 
ful  to  you,  and  I  dare  say  thinks  that  he  h  new.  1 
he  patronizes  yon  openly.  And  when  \  wet^^ 
doing  that  I  long  to  slap  his  face." 

''  My  dear  Dora  I  You  are  unkdvibe,  J 
child." 

*■*•  I  dare  say.  Yet  I  was  trained  in  mv  nflii 
by  one  of  the  £rst  ladies  in  the  land.  By  2&c^i 
for  instance,  with  her  carriage  and  pur.  sb^  )' 
grooms  and  footmen,  and  her  nouse  in  Eaton  Hii 
and  her  falallallies  generally.  Yon  natnrsBt  a| 
that  Miss  Lee,  at  the  time  she  was  oondeseaii 
enough  to  undertake  my  education,  was  g^wlii 
self  taught  chants  by  Uncle  Arthur  in  the  ^ 
in  the  dark,  not  to  mention  talking  with  the  i^ 
man  in  the  gutter ;  and  had  not  as  yet  set  op  is  ll 
business  of  fine  lady.  I  allow  that  you  sre  t4 
She  certainly  had  not  But  there  is  no  appei'^ 
her  now." 

"  You  must  curb  that  shrewd  little  tci^ 
yours,  my  darling,  my  only  friend,  my  bi  ' 
loved." 

**  Let  it  run  one  moment  more,  father,  ooIt  ^ 
moment.  It  never  told  a  lie,  and  it  shall  be  ^ 
as  far  as  its  shrewdness  is  concerned,  towards  f 
least,  forever.  There  is  another  reason  ^^ 
ought  never  to  have  come  here." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

Out  of  her  prompt  little  soul  came  her  p^ 
little  answer ;  though  that  answer  was  neTcr  p^ 
in  words.  In  one  moment  she  had  remembeit^ 
debts  and  his  failing  health,  and  had  deteis*^ 
not  to  say  what  was  on  her  tongue.  What  mi' 
her  tongue  was  in  effect  this.  That,  having  «^ 
mitted  himself  to  extreme  Hi^h  Church  fivf^ 
he  had  lost  prestige  by  retreating  from  an  9^ 
like  Camden  Town,  and  coming  into  a  scholi'' 
society  like  St  Mary's,  half,  or  more  thsii  W 
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U  in  its  ways,  where  he  could  do  as  he  liked 
t  criticism.  She,  with  her  shrewd  sharp  little 
knt  intellect,  utterly  disagreed  with  his  con- 
>  about  ecclesiastical  matters  (to  make  short 
T  it)  ;  but  she,  like  a  regular  little  woman, 
I  her  father  having  deserted  the  post  of 
tbough  she  thought  he  was  fighting  on  the 
^ide.  She  thought  all  this,  but  she  promptly 
ined  to  say  nouiing  about  it,  and  held  her 
,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
[Only  said,  "  I  suppose  I  am  foolish  in  taking 
9t  for  a  -walk,  for  your  throat  is  very  queer, 
ru  have  been  talking  too  much." 
hink  you  have  done  the  main  of  the  talking, 
•e,"  said  Algernon. 

3ver  mind  that  And  don't  get  into  that 
ted  habit  of  arguing,  and  being  sharp,  and 
ig  words  to  mean  what  they  never  were 
led  to  mean.  Creation  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  Silcotes,  bantams,  and  donkeys  for 
the  rest  of  creation  for  the  other.  Now  1  will 
you  out  for  a  walk,  my  dear,  my  best  of  all 
and  we  will  get  out  of  this  brown  desert,  and 
ultivated  land,  and  we  will  see  spring  together, 
te  of  the  east  wind." 

lilcotes,  bantams,  and  donkeys,  are  the  first 
on  of  the  animal  creation,  are  they?"  said 
mon  to  Dora,  while  he  was  wrapping  himself 
*^  You  belong  to  the  first  division,  my  love." 
ji  every  respect  ?  "  said  Dora. 
!n  every  respect,"  said  Algernon. 
I!ome  away,  and  we  will  find  some  primroses," 
Dora.     And  so  they  went  away  towards  the 
nt  fields  and  hedgerows,  across  the  brown  un- 
led  moorland. 

o  you  want  a  harrowing  death-bed  scene  ?  I 
)  not.  I  have  seen  too  many  to  venture  to  de- 
>e  one.  Poor  old  Algernon  'came  back  to  St 
y^B  choking  with  bronchitis,  aggravated  by  the 
cold  he  had  causht  hunting  primroses  in  the 
ant  hedgerows  with  Dora,  and  died.  The  last 
culate  words  he  spoke  through  the  chokine 
sgm  were  these :  "  I  must  write  a  letter  before  1 

Lnd  Dora,  with  grief  and  consternation  in  her 
rt,  but  with  all  her  brave  nerve  about  her,  was 
B  for  the  occasion.  She  put  the  writing  ma- 
lals  on  the  bed,  and,  although  he  could  not  speak, 
mind  was  clear  and  his  hand  steady,  until  he 
>ked  and  died  of  suffocation,  leaving  the  letter 
her  to  read. 
It  went  thus :  — - 

«  My  Father,  —  I  used  harsh  and  cruel  words 
you  once  on  this  miserable  matter  of  my  mother's 
nor.  I  humbly  ask  your  forgiveness.  Believing 
you  did  the  wicked  lie,  you  could  hardly  have 
ted  otherwise.  But  give  the  rest  of  your  life  to 
taring  the  matter  up. 

"  Algernon." 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

OB  COSFEBEKCE  OS  THE  BAMPART8  IS  nrTEBRUFTED  BY 
AS  OLD  FBIEND. 

With  the  cool  breeze  blowing  firom  Aspem  on 
er  face,  the  Princess  turned  towards  Kriegsthurm. 
(he  felt  that  in  some  way  her  silly  scheming,  —  if  it 
ught  be  called  scheming,  —  so  obstinately  carried 
Kt,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  that  Kriegsthurm,  the 
vdl-pud  minister  of  her  follies,  the  agent  in  all  her 
illy  schemes,  was  face  to  face  with  her. 


She  had  come  to  S^ienna,  believing  that  Kriegs- 
thurm was  so  deeply  committed  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  to  Frangipanni  the  Italian  Constitutionalist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Boginsky  the  outrageous 
Mazzinist  on  the  other,  that  he  dare  not  follow  her 
into  the  lion's  paws.  She  was  quite  deceived.  His 
was  a  knight  move  against  a  castle ;  to  go  to  whist, 
she  had  played  the  last  trump  out,  and  he  had  come 
in  with  an  overpowering  suit  Kriegsthurm  was 
not  inclined  to  let  such  an  exceedingly  well-yielding 
head  of  cattle  stray  out  of  his  pasture ;  and  so,  on 
the  strength  of  his  being  known  to  the  Austrian  po- 
lice as  the  most  clever,  unscrupulous,  and  best-in- 
formed spy  in  Europe,  he  had  made  his  peace  with 
the  Austrian  Grovernment,  and  followed  his  dear 
Princess  to  Vienna,  with  a  view  of  "  working"  the 
Princess  and  receiving  pay  from  the  Austrian  police 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  much  about  hun  for 
the  present 

"  Madame  has  not  served  me  well,"  he  began, 
when  the  Princess  turned  to  him.  "  I  only  say  so 
much  at  present  The  time  may  come,  if  Madame 
continues  her  present  course  of  action,  when  I  may 
say  that  Madame  has  served  me  shamefully  and 
shabbily." 

The  poor  Princess,  softened  perhaps  by  the  wind 
from  Aspem,  began  to  cry ;  and  to  wish,  strangely 
enough,  out  with  a  true  instinct,  that  her  very  ob- 
jectionable nephew,  Arthur,  was  there,  or  even  old 
Miss  Raylock,  to  confront  this  rascal.  But  she  was 
all  alone,  and  wept.     So  Kriegsthurm  went  on :  — 

"  The  time  majr  come  when  I  may  have  to  say  to 
Madame  that  it  is  hopeless  for  her  to  attempt  to 
escape  me.  That  I  hold  Madame  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand.  That  I  love  her  she  need  not  be  told, 
but  ingratitude  of  the  most  traitorous  kind  may  ex- 
tinguish love.  I  may  have  to  say  all  this  at  some 
future  time;  at  present  I  do  not  Madame  has 
proposed  Uiis  secluded  meeting  herself,  knowing 
that  she  could  not  propose  a  public  one;  but  she 
will  see  that  I  am  all-powerful,  and  that  I  must  be 
treated  with  confidence." 

The  Princess  had  not  yet  got  through  her  softened 
mood,  and  was  still  crying.  The  fool  got  contempt- 
uous of  her,  of  her,  the  most  Silcote  of  the  Silcotes, 
— -  ^*  the  incarnation  of  Silcotism,"  as  Miss  Raylock 
once  said,  who  ought  to  know ;  and  in  his  contempt 
for  her  he  leaped  too  quickly  to  his  first  object,  and 
began  his  busmess  exactly  at  the  wrong  end. 

"  I  want  money,  Madame.    I  am  TOor." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  directly.  '*  Xou  always  do 
want  money,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  what  you  do 
with  it  all.    But  I  have  not  got  any." 

**  Madame  has  eighty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
jewelry.    I  must  have  some  of  that" 

Hod  he  not  himself  told  Tom  Silcote  that  vezy 
night  that  she  would  see  Aim,  Tom,  deeply  as  she 
loved  him,  in  the  workhouse  (or  to  that  effect),  be- 
fore she  would  part  with  a  single  stone  ?  Yet  this 
fool  and  conspirator  (are  they  not  now  and  then 
convertible  terms?)  proposed  for  himself  what  ha* 
would  never  have  proposed  for  her  darling  Tom. 

Aji  Italian,  one  would  have  thought,  would  never* 
have  made  such  a  blunder,  and  would  never  have; 
made  such  a  venture.  But  of  what  nation  waa-i 
Kriegsthurm  again  ?  It  was  a  foolish  venture,  and< 
the  tables  were  at  once  turned  for  a  time. 

Kriegsthurm  proposed  to  her  to  touch  her  saorao^ 
accummatioDS.  The  attorney  blood  which  was  in 
her  from  her  father's  side,  and  the  old  English  land 
accumulative  blood  which  was  in  her  from  her 
mother's  side,  alike  rose  in  rebellion,  to  this  de- 
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flund,  nmotd  her  cheek,  and,  strange  to  aaj,  pasaed 
baek  Co  her  brain,  and  set  ber  wita  irgoing. 

And  she  had  been  to  Italy  and  seen  the  theatri- 
calities, and  could  imitate  them  on  occanona;  as 
Master  Rriegsthiirm  will  bear  witness  to  his  djii^ 
day.  She  etkve  him  one  instance  of  this  now,  and 
he  never  askud  for  another. 

They  were  standing  together  nnder  a  lonely  gas- 
lamp,  which  was  burning  steadily  within  its  glass, 
in  spite  of  the  wandering  wind  which  came  from 
ABpem,  and  they  could  see  one  another's  faces. 

His  was  confident,  bold,  and  coarse  (to  refresh 
your  memory  after  so  long,  he  was  a  square,  coarse- 
featured  man,  with  a  red  complexion]).  Hera  was 
pale,  thin,  and  refined,  with  the  remains  of  a  vciy 
great  beauty.  They  stood  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other; he,  at  least,  looked  at  her,  until  he  saw  that 
she  was  not  looking  at  him,  but  over  his  dioulder, 
at  which  time  he  be<ran  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  his  l>ack.     Still,  he  looked  at  her  steadily. 

And  her  face  changed  as  he  watche<l  it.  The 
eyes  grew  more  prominent,  the  lips  parted  ;  she  was 
gazing  at  something  which  he  dared  not  turn  and 
face ;  gazing  over  his  right  shoulder,  too,  most  un- 
pleasantly. No  one  would  care  to  have,  say  for 
instance,  Lady  Macbeth  looking  steadily  over  your 
right  shoulder,  while  you  were  perfectly  conscious 
that  Malcolm's  mishap  was  not  your  first  ofience. 
The  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  stared  so  very  steadily 
over  Kriegsthurm's  ri^ht  shoulder  that  she  had 
frightened  him  out  of  his  wits  before  she  tried  her 
grand  coup. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  broke  out,  sharp,  shrill,  and 
clear. 

^  Mind  that  man  1  He  is  going  to  stab  you  from 
behind,  and  penetrate  your  lungs.    Mind  him  1  ** 

Kricgstthurm,  with  a  loud  oath,  dashed  alongside 
of  her,  and  be^^an  his  before-mentioned  polyglot  sydr 
tem  of  swearing.  We  have  nothing  to  ao  with  that, 
but  something  with  this. 

The  Princess  knew  quite  well  that  his  life  was  not 
perfectly  safe  here  in  Vienna,  and  she  had  tried  to 
firighten  him  by  pretending  to  see  a  democrat,  thirst- 
ing for  his  blood,  behind  him  in  the  dark.  She  had 
intended  to  frighten  him,  but  she  frightened  herself 
also  a  little  bit.  She  never  believed  that  there  was 
a  betrayed  democrat  behind  him ;  she  only  wanted 
to  scare  him.  She  had  only  evolved  that  democrat 
who  was  to  penetrate  Kriegsthurm's  lungs  out  of  her 
internal  consciousness.  Yet,  when  Kriegsthurm  had 
run  round  behind  her  for  protection,  they  both 
lieard  that  heretofore  purely  imaginary  democrat 
running  away  along  the  ramparts  as  hard  as  ever 
Ins  legs  would  carry  him. 

The  Princess,  though  quite  as  heartily  frightened 
as  if  she  b^r  idly  and  incredulously  saying  an  old 
spell  had  raised  the  devil,  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  presence  of  mind.  Kriegsthurm,  though  a  bold 
nan,  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  he  again  faced 
her  under  the  gas-lamp,  with  his  eyes  squinting  over 
his  shoulder.     She  began,  — 

*<  Ungrateful  man !    I  have  saved  jrour  life ! " 

^  I  acknowledge  it,  Madame.    Did  you  see  the 


•*  I  saw  him  plainly," 

O,  Princess  I  Princess  I 

**  Was  he  like  any  one  you  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore ?  "  asked  Kriegsthurm. 

"  No,"  said  she;  "  a  tall,  dark  man  with  a  beard." 
'Dus  was  rather  a  worse  fib  than  the  first  one, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  The  man  had  no 
beard,  and  she  had  seen  him  before. 


'<  I«eft  w  Iiare  no  i 
not  ewen  ask  yoa  whyyoadissraMad 
from  me.     For,**  he  added,  as  ba  Kfta 
«<tfae  mpirita  hare  told  me  that' 

She  wras  fond  of  the  man,  sad  ki  ^i 
hand  of  him  throvigii  an  acodenL  &:» 
the  man  caused  her  to  spate  tk  « <t) 
The  T^vehidons  of  the  ^ntiti  kid  bos  t^ 
ingly  onsatis&ctofy  that  eves  kr  si; : 
had  given   way  nnder  then,  sad  ^jsm 
now  amon^  the  Ibilies  of  the  part,  itt^i 
\j  with  him.  J 

^' Never  mind  the  spirits;  anil«3^^ 
I  ran  away  firotn  yao.  You  kaew  ewrtsl 
Sir  Godfrey  Mallory;  and  you  kaei.fii 
that  I  was  innocent.  My  bvother  w  i« 
fierce  and  eo  strict  that  I  fesred  bs  nee^^ 
lariy  aaer  Miss  Kaylock  hadgottk  pe«i( 
ting  her  ton^ae  to  work  about  it  I  tomM 
imd  yon  pixHniaed  to  save  my  repaia  I 
then  came  to  me,  and  told  me  tkU  Jw^^H 
by  making  SilcoCe  believe  that  ^  Gip!;*^ 
tions  were  paid  to  my  sisteMn4av,  ^J*J 
remember  my  despair  and  honor  »t  SBcfei^ 
but  you  pointed  oat  to  me  thst  *«J"  ■ 
above  suspicion  ftir  any  breath  to  *"™*"j 
acter;  and,  indeed,  I  believed  ytra.  Ba.^ 
infinite  wonder  and  coostematifln,  ik  ] 
hold  on  my  iealoos  hrothei:'8  heirt,i2  9=^« 
open  familianty  with  poor  Godfieyltoy* 
I  liked  in  away, — yon  know  whstiWli 
lesst  your  pocket  does:  I  dared  wMff  i 
nor  hold  my  tongue.  Her  death  ha  li »' 
of  my  cowardly  ftrfly  and  yomr  vilhaT.  ^ 
will  be  a  ministering  angel  wher  yns  la^ 
howling."  , 

One  is  allowed  to  quote  Shakcq>a«.» 
put  Shakespeare's  words  in  her  iao»  * 
were  fiercer  and  coaner,  for  Sikate'f  a«»^ 
fierce  and  coarse  at  times.  ^^ . 

"Till  very  lately,  Kriegsthmta,  I  tteoe* 
this  was  all  you  had  done.  The  other  di/ _fi 
you  were  dunning  me  beyond  patience  i»-^ 
and  I  threatened  to  appeal  to  my  broUier.j:« 
the  old  horrible  story,  that  you  ^^^ 
writing  foreed  by  some  woman's  ^^*^j 
that  saint  of  wishing  to  poison  her  J»"*j*??  y , 
put  poison  in  a  place  where  he  could  ^*, 
for  the  first  time,  I  realised  that  you  «»^"t 
dered  my  sainted  si8ter4n-law's  *w^y'**vL , 
er's  soul ;  and  I  fled  here,  where  J  heJkf^  i 
dared  not  follow  me."  ^    r^^-ai! 

"Madame  paid  me  highly,"  »ud  ^^^ 
"and  also  treated  me  kindly.    ^T  ^^J\i 
carrj'  out  Madame's  wishes  most  fully-   AW 
so." 

There  was  a  certain  terrible  troth  is  ^  ■ ' 
defence  of  himself.  There  was  a  krge  hbwuf 
eur  about  his  rascality  which  made  hiffl*  *** , 
question,  the  greatest  rascal  in  Europe.  Il*s*  ' 
rule,  I  believe,  in  employing  a  rascal  U  to  I*^ 
him  his  pay  as  soon  as  the  villany  is  ccsj^ 
Such  a  procedure  was  uUeAj unnecesaiy* 
case  of  Kriegsthurm.     Pay  Kriegsthoiin  «* ' . 
and  then  all  you  had  to  loA  out  for  was  tliii» 
not,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  nscflIiQ|^  . 
his  instructions,  and  compromise  vou.    «* 
real  name  was,  or  where  he  came  from,  is  »|  | 
we  shidl  never  know.    His  name  certainljcos  ' 
have  been  Ejiegsthurm ;  even  in  the  ca»  o^  ' 
an  arch  scoundrel  as  he  was  it  is  impossible  t( 
lieve  that  he  would  keep  his  own  name.    ' 
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irould  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius  with  which  we 
cannot  credit  even  him.  Dalmatian  crossed  with 
Greek  micht  produce  him,  did  not  his  German,  al- 
most Dutch,  physique  render  such  a  theory  entirely 
impossible. 

Yet  such  entirely  noble  people  as  Frangipanni 
and  Boginsky  believed  in  the  man ;  believed,  at  the 
'very  least,  that  if  he  was  faithless  in  most  things,  he 
was  faithful  to  them.  Conspirators,  often  at  the 
same  time  the  most  honest  and  the  most  credulous 
of  men,  are  not  difficult  men  to  deceive.  About 
this  man  there  was  a  broad  radical  magnificence  of 
scoundrelism  which  might  have  taken  in  some  states- 
man, leave  alone  conspirators. 

» We  will  not  dispute  further,  your  Highness,**  he 
said,  now  giving  her  the  title  she  loved ;  "  I  served 
your  interests,  and  I  was  paid.  I  will  begin  all  over 
again.    I  want  money." 

**  And  I  have  none,"  said  the  Princess,  now  per- 
fectly confident.    **  This  is  a  good  beginning." 

^'But  your  Highness  may  get  money  again. 
What  is  your  object  in  wanting  money  ?  " 

"  You  know.     I  want  it  for  Tom." 

"  Use  your  influence  with  your  brother,  and  rein- 
state him  as  heir  of  Silcotes.  I  tell  you,  and  I  know^ 
that  there  is  no  one  whom  the  Siquire  loves  as  he 
does  the  Colonel.  The  Colonel  is  steady  enough 
now,  and  has  had  h'ls  lesson.  The  Squire  is  quite 
sick  of  Arthur,  and  besides,  Arthur  has  fits,  and 
bullies  the  old  gentleman.  I  tell  your  Highness 
that,  if  you  and  I  put  our  wits  to  work,  we  can  get 
the  Colonel  out  of  this,  and  safe  back  to  Stlcote 
before  the  French  have  crossed  the  bridge  of  Buffa- 
lora." 

"  Are  they  going  to  fight,  then  ?  "  said  tne  Prin- 
cess, eagerly. 

*♦  Are  they  not  ?  "  said  Kriegsthurm,  emphatically. 
"  Do  you  think  /  don't  know  ?  Did  I  ever  leave 
England  before?" 

"  I  cannot  have  Tom,"  said  the  Princess,  "  in  a 
campaign,  he  is  so  rash  and  audacious.  Can  you 
save  Tom  for  me  V  I  cannot  do  without  Tom  now ; 
I  would  part  with  my  opals  to  'save  Tom.  Kriegs- 
thurm, can  you  save  Tom  for  me  ?  " 

"  No  harm  will  come  to  him,  your  Highness,  be- 
lieve me.  He  must  go  to  the  campaign ;  not  only 
'because  his  character  is  ruined  if  he  does  not,  not 
only  because  he  cannot  avoid  it  if  he  would,  but 
because  one  half  of  my  plan  consists  in  his  win- 
ning back  his  father's  favor  by  distinguishing  him- 
self in  it" 

"  Give  me  your  plan,  then." 

"  I  will,"  said  Kriegsthurm.  "  Now  you  must 
allow  that  the  Colonel  has  a  very  good  notion  of  his 
own  interests.  You  can't  deny  that,  your  High- 
ness ;  at  least,  if  you  did,  your  pocket  would  turn 
inside  out  in  contradiction." 

"  I  allow  it,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  Tom  is  fond  of 
pleasure ;  and  natural,  too,  at  his  time  of  life." 

Tom  was  over  forty,  but  she  always  looked  on 
him  as  a  boy. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  allude  to  his  fondness  for  pleas- 
ure, your  Highness,"  said  Kriegsthurm,  "I  onlv 
allude  to  his  perfect  readiness  to  lead  an  easy  liJe 
on  other  people's  money.  I  call  attention  ai  pas- 
sant only  to  this  amiable  little  trait  in  his  character, 
to  show  that  we  shall  have  no  difiiculty  whatever 
with  him  ;  that,  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  being  rein- 
stated at  Silcotes,  he  would  give  up  his  career  m  the 
Austrian  army,  his  character  for  personal  courage, 
his  r; ranee  of  salvation,  yourself,  or  the  mother  that 
bore  him,  to  attain  it." 
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"Tom  certainly  has  all  the  persistence  of  the 
family  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,"  was  the  way  the 
Princess  complacently  put  it. 

'*  He  has.  I  asked  if  he  would  stick  at  murder, 
and  he  rode  the  high  horse,  and  talked  about  kick- 
ing me  down  stairs;  but  he  wouldn't;  no  more 
would  "  — he  was  going  to  say,  **  you,"  but  he  sai4i 
"  a  great  many  other  people." 

**  N^ow,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  Tom's  nature  to 
your  own  level,  my  dear  Kriegsthurm,"  replied  the 
Princess,  "you  should  try  to  raise  your  nature  to 
his  " ;  which  was  pretty  as  it  stood,  but  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  did  not  seem  to  mean  quite  enough  to  aiv 
rest  Kriegsthurm's  line  of  argument. 

"  Now,"  he  therefore  regardlessly  went  on,  "  we 
three  being  pretty  comfortable  together,  and  I  hav- 
ing to  find  brains  for  the  pair  of  vou,  it  comes  to 
this.  The  Squire  is  very  fond  of  you,  and  very 
fond  of  the  Colonel.  You  have  n't  hit  it  off  together 
exactly,  you  remark.  Why,  no;  but  nothmg  is 
commoner  than  for  people  who  are  very  fond  of  one 
another  not  to  hit  it  off.  You  and  the  Colonel  don't 
always  hit  it  off,  you  know ;  why,  if  he  were  to  offer 
to  touch  your  jewels,  the  dead  soldiers  at  Aspem 
down  there  would  hear  the  row  you  two  would 
make  together.  I  and  mjr  poor  wife  did  n't  hit  it  off 
together.  She  put  a  knife  into  me  once,  but  I  did- 
n't think  much  about  that  When  I  married  a  Si- 
cilian I  knew  that  I  might  have  to  attend  vespers. 
But  we  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  you  and 
the  Colonel  are  fond  of  one  another,  and  you  and 
the  Squire  are  fond  of  one  another,  in  spite  of  all 
said  and  done.  And  the  Colonel  must  cheer  the 
Squire's  old  English  heart  by  killing  a  few  French- 
men; and  you  must  use  your  influence  with  the 
Squire,  and  get  the  Colonel  reinstated." 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  the  Princess,  decisively. 

"  And  why,  your  Highness  ?  "  asked  Kriegsthurm. 

"  Because,  the  next  time  my  brother  sees  me,  he 
will  probably  assassinate  me  publicly,  and,  if  not, 
hand  me  over  to  justice  for  roboiug  him.  Now  don't 
look  farouche  like  that,  and,  if  you  choose  to  swear, 
swear  in  something  less  than  a  dozen  languages  at 
once." 

"  I  was  not  swearing,  your  Highness ;  I  was  pray- 
ingj  —  praying  for  the  safety  of  your  Highness's 
intellect" 

"  Well,  then,  if  praying  produces  that  effect  on 
your  face,  I  should  advise  you  to  stop  it  until  you 
have  consulted  a  priest  of  your  faith,  whatever  that 
may  be." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Madame.  Will  Madame  explain  ?  " 
said  Kriegsthurm,  coming  down  sulkily  to  the  in- 
ferior title. 

"  Certainly.  You  forged  a  letter  to  my  brother 
in  my  handwriting  about  this  poison  business.  We 
need  not  go  into  that ;  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  it ;  and  the  mischief  arising  from  it  is  only  be- 
ginning, as  it  seems  to  me.  My  brother  kept  that 
letter  in  a  despatch-box  in  hu  bedroom.  I,  living 
with  him  so  long,  and  knowing  his  habits,  knew  that 
he  had  something  there,  but  did  not  know  what 
When,  only  the  other  day,  yon  made  the  shameless 
confession  of  your  unutterable  villany  to  me,  I  act«d 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  stole  his  keys,  I 
opened  the  black  box,  I  stole  all  the  papers  in  it, 
and  immediately  afterwards  met  him  in  the  gallery." 

"  Did  he  suspect  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  be  must  have  found  out  now.  I  took 
all  kinds  of  papers,  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  ar^ 
two  of  his  wills." 
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**  Your  HighneflB  has  committed  a  serioua  felon/," 
«ud  Kricgstliurm. 

**  So  I  supposed  at  the  time,"  said  the  Princeaa. 
**  But  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  I  think. 
I  talked  about  his  assassinating  me,  or  handing  me 
over  to  justice  just  now.  I  spoke  too  fast,  as  usuaL 
He  will  never  prosecute,  ^ou  know.  But  our  meet- 
ing again  is  an  impossibility,  that  is  all" 

**/  might  prosecute,"  said  Kriegsthurm,  "  if  your 
Highness  returned  to  England." 

**  The  idea  of  your  prosecuting  an^  one,  my  dear 
Kriegsthurm  1  1  don  t  know  anything  about  law, 
but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  are  by  fkr  too 
disreputable  a  person  to  be  believed  on  your  oath. 
Off  your  oath  you  can  be  trusted,  as  I  have  often 
shown  you  ;  but  once  sworn,  I  would  not  trust  you, 
and  you  know  that  no  English  jury  would." 

"  I  have  been  faithful  to  Madame." 

"  Yes,  but  never  on  your  oath.  I  have  heard  you 
swear,  certainly,  in  many  languages,  but  you  never 
took  an  oath  to  me.  Pray,  par  exemple^  to  how 
many  democratic  societies  have  you  sworn  oaths, 
and  how  many  of  these  oaths  remain  unbroken  V  " 

"  Your  Highness  is  too  strong  for  me.  I  wish 
to  talk  business.  I  cannot  stand  your  Highne»*s 
logic." 

**  I  am  a  great  fool,"  replied  the  Princess,  *^  but, 
like  most  fools,  I  am  very  cunning  in  a  low  way ; 
and  a  fool  must  be  a  very  low  fool  who  is  not  a 
match  for  a  thrice-perjured  conspirator  like  you. 
You  have  ten  times  my  brains,  and  ten  times  my 
nhysique  ;  yet  you  tremble  at  every  shiver  of  the 
breeze  in  the  poplars  above  you.  You  would  an- 
swer that  I  am  a  conspirator  also ;  yet  who  is  the 
bravest  of  us  now  V  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  a 
violent  death  as  you  are.  Women  are  braver  than 
men.     Come,  to  business." 

"  I  think  I  am  as  brave  as  most  men,  Madame," 
said  Kriegsthurm ;  "  and  I  was  not,  until  this  mo- 
ment, aware  that  your  Highness  was  in  expectation 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  as  I  have  been  for 
now  twenty  years.  If  your  Highness  doubts  my 
nerve,  would  you  be  so  condescending  as  to  allow 
me  to  prove  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Princess. 

Kriegsthurm  was  standing  with  his  head  bent 
down  into  his  bosom,  as  if  shamefaced  at  losing  the 
scolding-match  with  her.  He  now  said,  without 
altering  his  attitude,  "  Your  Highness  speaks  Italian 
as  well  as  English.  Will  you  allow  me  to  converse 
with  you  in  Italian  ?  " 

Again  she  said,  "  Certainly." 

Kriegsthurm,  with  his  chin  on  his  chest,  went  on 
in  that  language.  **  The  Signora  has  challenged 
my  nerves,  I  now  challenge  hers.  The  dearest 
fnend  of  the  man  whom  her  late  husband  wronged 
so  shamefully  is  standing  close  behind  her ;  if  you 
turn  you  are  lost  I  am  going  to  seize  him,  and  I 
shall  have  to  spring  past  you.  He  does  not  under- 
stand Italian.  I  demand  therefore  of  the  Signora 
that  she  shall  remain  perfectly  tranquil  in  the  little 
imbroglio  which  approaches.  All  1  ask  of  your 
Highness  is,  that  you  will  walk  away  from  the  com- 
batants." 

The  Princess,  with  her  English  nerves,  stood  as 
still  as  a  lighthouse ;  Kriegswurm,  with  his  great, 
powerful  head  bent  down  into  the  hollow  of  his 
enormous  chest,  as  if  to  make  his  conge.  But  in 
one  moment  he  had  dashed  past  her,  and  had  seized 
m  his  enormous  muscular,  coarse-bred,  inexpressiye 
fingers  the  cravat  and  collar  of  our  old  fiiend  Bo- 
ginsky. 


CHAPTER   XLHI. 
"the  cub's  "  p&oarscTS  asb  disci»£^ 

KRiEGSTHtTRic  was  some  fifteen  stm^uL 
ginsky  some  ele^ven.  Tlie  natural  coanpeB 
which  was,  that  Bcginsk^r  came  bm&igaiisb 
on  the  gravel,  with  old  Knegitlmia  a^  ^ ; 
The  Princeos  heard  the  horiybnriT.b^&tii 
woman,  waited  to  see  what  would  be  wait  m 
it.  She  did  not  hear  the  coQTeisadflQ  «^ 
lowed  between  the  two  men,  wben  therW; 
on  their  legs  again,  which  was  earned  sa  'a  a 


"  \VTiy,  what  art  th^u  doing  here,  a»l««.'.i 
places  and  times  ?  "  demanded  Krifl^;rtksra,aH 
as  he  had  picked  hiniselT  up  from  the  tx  sa 
laughing  Boginskj,  and  was  standing  btt  %  a 
with  him. 

*'  I  was  listening  to  w^hat  joa  and  t^  Faa 
were  saying,"  replied  Soginskj,  merrilv.  -ji 
devil,  but  yon  are  strong.  Yoa  will  htt  i  ■ 
boldly  enough  when  he  faces  yoa ;  but  y*  ■ 
frightened  when  I  came  behind  jaa  jost  now.'^ 

**  I  am  afraid  of  your  democratic  conuiuitfa?'* 
Kriegsthurm. 

**  You  have  reason  to  be  ao,**  aaid  BogiiiiT- 

**  Meet  me  again  in  half  an  hour,*  «i»i  fofl 
thurm,  naming  the  place.  And  so  the/i"3« 
parted. 

"  No  danger  after  all,  your  H%[hneaB.  Os^J 
old  brother  conspirator,  who  mar  be  oae^fc' 
Now  let  us  resume  our  conversatioB.  Wb«t« 
the  contents  of  these  wills  which  you  took?' 

"  I  cannot  say.  Do  you  think  that  I  nk^ 
mean  myself  so  far  as  to  abase  my  bwthcr'a  em 
fidence  ?  I  burnt  them,  and  a  nice  smell  ^f^ 
My  maid  thought  that  I  had  wcoicbed  bt  wb 
against  the  stove,  and  I  showed  her  a  burfit  fH" 
to  account  for  it"  ^. 

At  this  characteristic  piece  of  hopeless  «sia«^ 
folly  on  her  part,  Kriegsthurm  was  very  ^ 
throwing  up  tlie  whole  business  in  dcqjair.  ^' 
disgust,  for  he  in  his  way  loved  the  woiaaa  a 
went  on,  without  any  sign  of  contem|)t. 

"  That  is  rather  a  pity.  One  would  3a«  »* 
to  know.  I  suppose  he  kept  two  wills  by  bi»  to»| 
how  different  people  behaved  themselves* so  tbi* 
might  destroy  either.  The  one,  if  Madaaie  wm  » 
low  me,  was  probably  made  in  favor  of  yoorft^** 
Thomas,  the  heir  of  his  choice."  And  he  paas»  » 
let  her  speak. 

»*  And  the  other  in  favor  of  Aithnr,"  die  sw- 

"  Excuse  me.  Silcote  proposed  to  make  hm  » 
heir,  but  Arthur  refused,  and  thej  had  woidt  o« 
it.  No.  The  second  will  was  probaWy  in  ^^^ 
James  Sugden,  a  young  man  towards  ****. 
Squire  has  shown  the  most  singular  &vor:  &  ^^ 
so  sinplar  for  him  that  there  is  little  doubt  tBtfW  I 
is  —  forgive  me  —  the  darling  son  of  your  tow** 
old  age.^ 

"  Thai  cub ! "  exclaimed  the  Princess.       ^^ 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  consider  him  a  cnb,'** 
Kriegsthurm.  **  I  have  never  seen  him,  v^  ■** 
doubtless  been  misinformed  about  him.  Be  "* 
been  represented  to  me  as  a  jouih  of  tuoff^jf 
sonal  beauty,  of  amazingly  artistic  talent,  aadv*' 
resistibly  engaging  manners." 

"He  kept  iJl  these  qualities  carefiillf  t^^ 
self  whenever  I  saw  him,*'  smd  the  Princess-,  "Jj 
still  he  was  handsome,  now  I  think  of  '^f\ 
drew  beautifully,  and  everybody  was  lerf^'^^ 
him." 
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^  Exactlj,*'  said  Kriegsiharm,  admiring  the  admi- 
rable way  in  which  she  contradicted  herself,  talking 
**  smartly  "  one  moment,  and  then  letting  her  hon- 
esty, or  simplicity,  or  whatever  it  was,  get  the  better 
of  her.  ^  And  this  beautiful  youth,  bom  close  to  the 
lodge-gates,  is  desperately  in  love  with  your  niece 
Anne,  the  Squire's  favorite  grandchild.  It  seems 
evident  that  one  of  the  Squire's  two  plans  is  to  fos- 
ter a  marriage  between  these  two,  and  leave  them 
tbe  estate." 

"  If  your  theory  of  his  birth  be  true,"  said  the 
Princess,  laughing,  **  it  seems  hardly  probable  that 
my  brother,  with  bis  extremely  rigid  notions,  should 
encourage  a  match  between  Anne  and  her  uncle  I " 

Kriegsthurm  had  never  thought  of  that.  He  had 
merely  an  idea  that  they  were  in  some  sort  cousins. 
I  suppose  that  all  conspiracies  go  blundering  and 
tumblmg  about  in  this  way  before  the  time  of  pro- 
jection. Judging  from  their  almost  universal  fail- 
ure, on6  would  certainly  say  so. 

**  Besides,  I  remember  all  about  this  boy.  He 
was  not  born  near  the  park-gates  at  all.  His  father 
and  mother  were  two  Devonshire  peasants,  who 
migrated  up  into  our  part  of  the  world  when  the  child 
was  quite  big.  And  moreover  my  brother's  morali- 
ty is  utterly  oeyond  suspicion,  —  has  not  his  inexor- 
able Puritanism  been  the  cause  of  half  this  misery  ? 
—  but  to  whom  do  I  talk  ?  I  remember  all  about 
tbe  boy  and  his  belongings  now.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  singular  and  remarkable  beauty  :  with 
a  rude,  ladylike  nobility  in  her  manner,  which  I 
never  saw  anywhere  else.  That  very  impertinent  old 
woman  Miss  Raylock  (who  by  the  by  was  creeping 
and  bothering  about  at  the  ball  to-night)  pointed  her 
out  to  me  first,  one  time  when  I  was  talking  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Italian  peasant  over  the  Eng- 
lish. And  I  remember  all  about  the  boy  too.  Tom 
and  the  people  went  out  after  some  poachers  from 
Newby,  and  this  boy  showed  the  most  splendid 
courage,  and  got  fearfully  beaten  and  bruised,  al- 
most killed.  And  Tom  —  was  it  not  like  my  dear 
Tom  ?' —  carried  the  boy  to  Silcotes  in  his  arms,  as 
tenderly  as  if  he  was  his  own  son.  He  little  knew 
that  the  ungrateful  cub  woufal  ever  come  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  inheritance." 

As  little,  kind  Princess,  as  he  knew  that  the  poor 
wounded  boy  he  carried  in  his  arms  so  tenderly  was 
his  own  son.  Once  in  his  wild,  loose,  wicked  life,  God 
gave  him  the  chance  of  doing  his  duty  by  his  own 
child  he  had  so  cruelly  neglected  and  ignored ;  ig- 
nored so  utterly  that  he  would  not  inform  himself 
about  its  existence.  Through  his  own  unutterable 
selfiMmess,  once,  and  once  only,  had  he  the  chance 
of  doing  his  duty  by  his  own  son :  on  that  occasion 
he  did  it  tenderly  and  well.  LiCt  us  remember  this 
in  his  favor,  since  we  have  but  little  else  to  remember. 
The  man  was  not  all  bad.  Few  men  are.  Show 
me  a  perfectly  good  man,  and  I  will  show  you  a  per^ 
fectly  bad  man.  The  challenge  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted,  I  think. 

"  Your  Highness's  reminiscences  are  interesting," 
said  Kriegsthurm.  '*  This  youth,  this  James  Sugden, 
stands  between  the  Colonel  and  his  inheritance,  and 
must  be  removed." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  then. 

"  Wait,  your  Highness.  I  give  up  my  theory  of 
his  birth,  of  course.  I  see  that  it  is  indefensible :  so 
tbe  original  difficulty  remains,  don't  you  see  ?  What 
is  more  likely  than  that  Silcote  should  have  planned 
a  match  between  these  two  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose." 

**  Of  course,  nothing.    We  all  know  that  they  are 


his  two  favorites,  and  moreover  they  have  fallen  in 
love  with  one  another." 

"  Excuse  me  once  more,"  said  the  Princess.  "  This 
boy  is  not  in  love  with  Anne.  He  has  the  most  ex- 
treme personal  objection  to  her,  to  all  her  ways,  and 
all  her  works.  It  is  that  mealy-faced,  wretched  lit- 
tle Reginald  who  is  her  adorer.  This  James  wor^ 
ships  Dora,  Algernon's  daughter." 

**  As  if  it  mattered  with  a  boy  of  nineteen.  If  his 
patron  gave  the  word  he  would  fall  in  love  with  this 
Deautiful  little  niece  of  yours  to  morrow." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  Princess.  "  He  is 
terribly  resolute,  quiet  as  he  looks.  And  she' is  a 
vixen." 

^*Your  Highness  is  so  absorbed  in  sentimental 
trivialities  between  boys  and  girls,  that  we  shall 
never  get  on." 

'*  They  count,  you  know.  And  Dora,  the  Squire's 
other  favorite,  is  desperately  fond  of  him.** 

"I  beg  pardon?" 

*^  I  said  that  she  was  deeply,  jealously  in  love  with 
this  cub." 

**  That  might  be  made  to  work,"  said  Kriegsthurm. 
"Do  you  see  how?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess. 

"No  more  do  I  just  at  present,"  said  Kriegs- 
thurm, thoughtfully.  "  Have  you  any  remark  to 
make,  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  remark  that  you  and  I  have  got  into 
a  very  idiotic  muddle  at  present  I  generally  re- 
mark that  an  idiotic  muddle  is  the  upshot  of  all  con- 
spiracies. I  have  not  been  engaged  in  so.  many  as 
you  have,  but  I  have  been  engaged  in  enough,  and 
to  spare :  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  of  them  on  my 
own  mind,  and  that  effect  has  been  muddle,  unut- 
terable muddle:  a  muddle  which  I  fear  has  got 
chronic  with  me.  For  instance,  I  don't  at  this  mo- 
ment know  whether  you  want  James  Sugden  to 
marry  Anne,  or  Anne  to  marry  Reginald,  or  what 
you  want.  If  I  could  marry  my  brother  Harry  it 
would  set  everything  right  at  once,  because  I  could 
leave  the  property  to  Tom  afler  his  death  ;  but  then 
I  can't  marry  Harry,  and  besides,  after  this  despatch- 
box  business  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again.  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  for  Tom  to  marry  Anne.  She  is 
a  good  deal  younger  than  he  is,  and  has  a  bad  tem- 
per. If  that  could  be  brought  about  it  would  set 
eveirthing  right." 

"j»ut  he  is  her  uncle,"  suggested  Kriegsthurm, 
aghast 

*'Lor^  bless  me,  so  he  is,"  replied  the  Princess. 
"  How  funny  that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it 
before !  I  hope  we  shall  get  out  of  this  business 
without  some  one  accidentally  marrying  his  grand- 
mother. There  is  only  one  thing  more  that  I  have 
to  say,  which  is  this:  that  I  most  positively  re- 
fuse to  marry  anybody  whatever,  even  if  it  were  to 
save  the  Silcote  property  from  the  hammer.  I 
had  quite  enough  of  that  with  my  sainted  Massi- 
mo." 

"  But,  your  Highness  —  " 

"  He  and  his  Signora  Frangipanni  indeed.  Yes. 
O,  quite  so.  The  little  doll.  Frangipanni  was  a 
gentleman :  and  he  believes  to  this  day  that  I  insti- 
gated Massimo  both  to  the  political  villany  and  to 
the  other  worse  villany.  It  is  you,  Kriegsthurm, 
who  have  torn  my  character  to  tatters,  and  com- 
promised my  name  with  your  plots  until  I  am  left 
all  alone,  a  miserable  and  silly  old  woman ! " 

"  Is  she  off? "  thought  Kriegsthurm,  for  she  had 
raised  her  tone  so  high  in  uttering  the  last  para- 
graph that  the  nearest  sentry  challenged.    She 


I  not  ^off."    She  began  crTing,  and  modulated  her 
tone. 

**  Madame  is  safer  here  than  elsewhere,**  sud 
Kriegsthurm  again.  ^  She  will  remember  the  fear- 
fully traitorous  conduct  of  her  late  husband  to  the 
Italian  cause  in  1849. ,  She  will  remember  that  she 
has  rendered  it  impossible  ibr  her  to  go  to  EngUnd 
in  the  face  of  her  brother's  vengeance,  and  imponi- 
ble  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  face  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Italian  party  and  Signer  Frangipanni.     She  will 

,  then  remain  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me,*'  she  said.  ^  1 
am  getting  nervous.  There,  go.  I  will  have  no 
harm  done  to  the  boy,  but  do  the  best  you  can  for 
Tom.  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  You  know  that  I 
have  always  loved  you,  and  been  a  faithful  friend 
to  you.     Don't  be  angry  with  me.** 

Kriegsthurm  was  a  great  scoundrel,  but  then  he  was 
a  most  sood-^aturetl  man.  Many  who  knew  a  very 
great  deal  about  him  said  that  he  was  a  good- 
hearted  man.  Probably  his  "heart  had  very  little  to 
do  with  his  actions.  Most  likely,  lying  inside  that 
enormous  chest,  it  was  a  very  healthy  heart,  with  the 
blood  (.-lic-kini;  steadily  through  it  as  true  as  a  time- 
piece. In  spite  of  his  villanies  and  plots  and  scoun- 
drelisms,  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  is  called  a 
**  good  heart"  If  one  had  said  that  some  part  of 
the  man's  brain  was  benevolent,  and  was  expressed 
on  his  ferociously  jolly  great  face,  one  might  be 
nearer  the  truth.  Anyhow,  there  was  benevolence 
and  gratitude  in  the  man  somewhere,  for  he  knelt 
down  before  the  foolish  old  Princess,  took  her  hand 
in  his,  kissed  it,  bowed  to  her,  and  sped  away  to- 
wards his  interview  with  Boginsky,  leaving  her  dry- 
ing her  tears  and  looking  towards  the  French  and 
Austrian  graves  over  at  Aspem. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

MOT  MUCH  TO  HIS  ADVANTAOB. 

"  That  is  a  very  noble  woman,"  said  Kriegsthurm, 
as  he  half  walked,  half  trotted  along.  *^  She  is  worth 
the  whole  lot  of 'em  put  together.  She  is  a  fool, 
like  the  rest  of  her  family,  but  she  is  to  my  mind  the 
b(3«t  of  them.  She  complains  that  she  has  got  puz- 
zled about  the  family  plot :  suppose  I  were  to  com- 
plicate it  further  by  marrying  Jiert  No,  that 
would  n't  do.  In  the  first  place  she  would  n't  have 
me,  and  in  the  second  place  we  should  all  be  in 
Bedlam  as  soon  as  the  old  man  died,  trying  to  find 
out  our  different  relationships.  That  young  cub, 
Sugden,  might  turn  out  to  be  my  grandmother  in 
the  melee.  She  has  managed  to  turn  my  brains  up- 
side down;  they  must  be  getting  older  than  they 
were,  or  she  would  never  have  addled  them  like  this. 
K I  can  get  a  thousand  a  year  from  Colonel  Silcote, 
this  is  my  last  plot ;  for  my  wits  are  failing  me.  I 
have  debauched  my  logical  powers  and  my  power  of 
examining  evidence  by  going  in  for  that  wretched 
spiritualist  business,  the  only  piece  of  real  charlatan- 
ism I  ever  did  in  my  life.  It  has  not  paid,  and  I  may 
say  myself,  as  a  very  long-headed  rascal,  that  charla- 
tanism never  does  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  money 
comes  too  easy  and  too  quick  to  stay  by  you.  You 
put  other  folks  off  their  heads,  but  then  you  put 
yourself  off  too.     You  cannot  succeed  unless  you 

fmt  yourself  off  your  head  and  make  yourself  be- 
ieve  in  it  And  so  you  get  to  think  that  the  fools 
are  not  fools,  and  even  if  they  are,  that  the  crop 
will  last  forever.    And  so  you  debauch  your  soul 


about  your  monej  mad/ben,  and  ipcad  'wha  j 
ooght  to  be  saving. 

^  It  is  the  same  with  cooapiracies,*  ke  wm  fm 
on,  when  he  came  ahaip  roaod  the  eoncr  ea  «i  i 
place  of  meeting  with  Boginskj,  and  then  n 
boginsky  waiting  for  him ;  who,  when  he  mm  M 
burst  out  laughing. 

^  What  in  the  name  of  goodneai,*  saii  Knsi 
thnrm,  laughing  in  his  turn,  **'  brin^  yoa  iaiD  ti 
wasp's  nest  ?  " 

**'  BevolntionaiT  bosineaa,  my  dear,*  and  5^ 
sky.  « We,  in  London,  thought  that,  as  li  ii 
troopi  were  being  ponred  south,  there  maps,  bj 
chance  for  as.  We  thought  that  a  dcanostjeia^ 
in  Vienna,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  jost  wim  ^ 
were  hammer-and-tongs  at  it  with  the  Fsbi 
wonld  produce  a  most  unforeseen  coraphcalisarrt 
we  live  by  complication  and  confusion,  as  yoakiia 

"  Now  for  a  thorough-going  fool  give  ne  a  is 
ough-going  democrat,*'  said  Kriegsduim,  iip 
tiently.  '*  Do  you  think  that,  if  yon  ^id  m 
chance  /  should  not  have  known  otf^'it?  Dsw 
see  on  which  side  /  am  ?  Anstria  will  be  hsn 
certainly,  but  in  spite  of  that  I  have  deehd 
against  the  circles.** 

«« I  gave  up  all  hopes  the  moment  I  saw  jt*d 
Boginsky. 

**  And  how  is  your  precious  scheme  woridB^?' 

«'  Well !  you  know  better  than  I  can  tei  ya' 
said  Boginsky.  '*  It  will  not  work  at  aH  Ik 
committees  won*t  look  at  us.  They  say  thcie 
demolition  of  the  fortifications  has  ckai^  ■ 
chances  utterly.  I  came  here  expecting  to  Mi 
revolt,  and  all  the  employment  I  can  fi^  'ntmf 
dirty  job.*' 

<"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  *  said  KriegsCkaA 

^^  To  watch  you,  my  dear,  and,  if  I  can  efickjw 
alone  and  unarmed, — as  yon  are  now;  in apRnte 
place,  —  like  this ;  in  the  dead  of  night  ^  se 
witnesses,  —  as  now;  to  assassinate  yoo.  Yk%Al 
am  of  course  going  to  do  this  very  instant,  «idi  da 
very  American  revolver.  Therefore  go  dim  • 
your  knees,  and  say  your  prayeis  at  once.* 

Kriegsthurm  laughed  pleasantly,  ^  Yon  hsfe  |i| 
among  bad  company,  then.** 

^*  I  have.  The  old  breed  of  democrats  ii  < 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  men  who  diqgnee  i 
name,  like  these  fellows.  These  fellowi  are  C  " 
to  a  man.  And  what  is  wone,  they  have  i 
or  learnt  to  vilipend,  the  great  names  dt  thei 
ment :  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  MaBiitsv.i 
Boginsky,  are  sneered  at  by  them  as  halfksrt 
men.  These  men,  who  sit,  and  plot,  and  (fail 
laugh  at  us  who  rose  for  the  cause,  and  were  tik 
red-handed.  They  proposed  this  busines  to  Ml 
a  proof  of  my  sincerity.  I  need  not  say  tl»t  1 1 
cepted  their  offer  with  avidity,  lest  some  sore  t 
scrupulous  democrat  among  Uiem  might  take  i^  i 
hand.    You  are  in  great  danger  here." 

**  I  thank  you,  Bo^nsky.    You  are  a  geaHiat 
You  yourself  are  in  very  great  danger  h» 
think,  from  an  answer  he  gave  me  to-nigh,  ti^ 
Tom  Silcote  has  seen  you,  and  if  he  saw  yoa  i 
might  denounce  you  to-morrow.    I  most  fd .« 
out  of  this  place." 

**  You  must,  indeed,  and  yonnelf  aha" 

"  We  will  let  that  be ;  for  the  present,  jf*  < 
the  first  pereon  to  be  considered.    Are  yra  ptf  • 

**  I  have  absolutely  nothing.  I  have  nodori 
eat.  I  have  no  clothes  but  what  I  staad  in.  ^* 
there  ever  a  democrat  of  my  sort  who  was  vA 
And  I  have  no  passport.    As  for  pawiog  tk  E* 
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X^taly,  that  is  entirely  impossible.    I  could  get 

iMinrard,  but  I  have  no  money." 

STou  shall  have  money  and  passport  if  you  will 

>Ynething  for  me." 

!ir9ur  money  is  Austrian,  and  I  will  not  touch 

You  can  pay  it  back." 

>Vell,  Jesuit !    What  is  it  then  ?  " 

There  is  a  young  English  artist,  one  Sugden, 

at  Prague." 
>Vell !      Do  you  wish  me  to  murder  him  for 
V" 

I  wish  to  heaven  you  would.  It  is  so  terribly 
icky,  you  *re  being  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
or." 

Not  unlucky  for  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  Boginsky. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Kriegsthurm,  "  I 
^ettine  so  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  more 
ticularly  of  tlie  Silcote  complication,  that  I 
loet  wish  you  had  followed  the  mstructions  of  the 
OLOcratic  committee,  and  put  a  bullet  into  me.  I 
I't  ask  you  to  murder  him.  Will  you  meet  liim, 
I  involve  him  in  some  of  your  confounded  demo- 
tic conspiracie*'  V  " 

^  Teach  him  the  beauty  of  democracy?"  said 
griiisky. 

*  Exactly "  said  Kriegsthurm.  "  Let  him  be 
Ti  in  your  sweet  company  before  vou  make  your 
n.  escape.  Introduce  him  to  the  lower  democrat- 
circles,  such  as  those  of  Vienna,  who  employed 
VL  to  assassinate  me.  Excite  his  brain  about  the 
ktter  (he  is  as  big  a  fool  as  you,  I  am  given  to 
derstand).  Show  him  the  whole  beauty  of  ex- 
ttne  democracy  on  Austrian  soil ;  do  you  under^ 
md?" 

**  I  see,"  said  Boginsky,  •'  Compromise  him  thor- 
ighly?" 

*'  ^x-actly,  once  more,"  said  Kriegsthurm.  "  He 
ai*t  come  to  any  harm,  you  know.  He  is  an  Eng- 
(h  subject.  They  would  send  the  British  fleet  into 
le  Danube  sooner  than  allow  one  of  his  pretty 
iris  to  be  disarranged.  Will  you  teach  this  noble 
3un£r  heart  the  beauties  of  Continental  democ- 
icyV" 

**  Certainly,"  said  Boginsky.  "  Where  shall  I 
leet  you  to  get  the  money  and  the  passport  ?  " 

Kriegsthurm  made  the  appointment,  and  the 
ight  swallowed  up  Boginsky. 

*[!riegsthurm*s  brains  had  been  so  very  much  up- 
Bt  by  his  interview  with  the  Princess,  that  he  felt 
ittle  inclined  to  go  home  to  bed  without  having 
trrived  at  some  conclusion  or  another.  "  These 
Silcotes,"  l)e  said  to  himself,  '*  would  addle  the 
irains  of  a  Cavour.  And  I  am  not  the  man  I  was. 
Chat  Boginsky  will  do  nothing,  you  know.  I  must 
lave  this  cub  of  a  boy  out  of  the  way  somehow ; 
[lang  him !  I  wish  he  was  dead.  If  the  young  brute 
were  only  dead,  one  could  see  one's  way,"  he  added 
aloud. 

A  sentinel,  to  whom  he  was  quite  close  in  his 
reverie,  challenged. 

"  Silcote,"  cned  Kriegsthurm,  savagely. 

«  What  says  he  ?  "  said  the  sentinel.    "  Stand  ! " 

"  Novara !  Novara !  dummer  kopf,"  replied 
Kriegsthurm,  testily.    "Is  ho  deaf?" 

"  Bufialora,"  said  the  sentry,  sulkily,  bringing  his 
musket  sharply  to  his  shoulder,  and  covering  some- 
thing behind  Kriegsthurm,  and  dangerously  in  line 
♦with  him.  "  You  behind  there,  who  are  ibilowing 
the  Herr,  and  have  heard  the  passwords,  come  for- 
ward, or  I  will  fire." 

**  May  the,  &c.,  confound  this  most  immoral  city  " 


said  Kriegsthurm.  "  If  I  was  only  once  well  out  oi 
it !  Now,  who  in  the  name  of  confusion  will  this 
turn  out  to  be?  Knock  him  over,  sentry,  if  he 
don't  advance.     I  am  Kriegsthurm  of  the  jwlice." 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  the  sentry,  with  his  finger 
still  on  the  trigger,  covering  the  advancing  man. 
"  Ah  I  here  he  is.  You  are  now  responsible  for  him, 
sir." 

There  crept  into  the  light  of  the  lamp  which 
hung  above  the  sentry's  box  a  very  handsome,  beard- 
less youth  of  possibly  twenty.  The  face  of  him  was 
oval  J  the  chin  end  of  the  oval  being  very  long  and 
narrow,  the  mouth  well-shaped  but  large,  and 
wreathed  up  at  the  corners  into  a  continual  smile, 
the  splendid  eyes  not  showing  so  much  as  they 
might  have  done  from  under  the  lowered  eyebrows, 
nose  long,  complexion  brown,  hair  black  and  curl- 
ing, gait  graceful,  but  obsequious.  A  young  gentle- 
man fix>m  the  Papal  States,  of  the  radical  persua- 
sion, rather  shabbily  dressed. 

Kriegsthurm  was  round  and  loud  with  him  in 
Italian,  and  ended  by  arresting  him  formally  before 
the  sentry,  and  marching  him  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

—  WHILE  HB  HIMSKLF  DRAWS  TOWARDS  THE  GBBAT 
RSNDBZVOUS. 

The  new  world,  the  world  of  nature,  in  her  lar- 
ger, coarser,  Continental  form,  first  broke  on  our 
old  friend  James's  mind  at  the  Drachenfels,  that 
Brst  outwork  of  the  great  European  mountains. 
The  great  steel-gray  river,  sweeping  round  the 
crags  and  the  vineyards,  and  winding  away  into  the 
folded  hills,  gave  him  noble  promise  of  the  more 
glorious  land  which  lay  behind.  It  is  as  common  as 
Brighton  now,  but  remember  what  it  was  to  you 
when  you  were  as  young  and  as  fresh  as  James. 

It  satisfied  his  genial,  "jolly"  young  soul.  "  Let 
us,"  he  said  to  the  quiet,  apathetic  Reginald,  "  make 
a  lingenng  meal  of  all  this.  Let  us  dawdle  up 
this  beautiful  river  to  the  Alps,  and  study  every 
inch  of  it,  until  we  have  traced  it  to  its  cradle. 
Then  we  will  descend  on  Italy,  and  take  it." 

Reginald  cared  little,  so  long  as  he  was  in  James's 
company ;  and  so  they  dawdled  up  the  river  bank, 
from  right  to  lefl,  sketching,  painting,  bathing, 
learning  their  German,  and  singing.  They  got  en- 
amored of  the  German  student  life,  and  essayed  *o 
imitate  it,  with  more  or  less  success.  They  were 
both,  like  all  St.  Mary's  boys,  pretty  well  trained  as 
singers,  and  James  had  a  singularly  fine  voice. 
From  their  quaint  training  they  had  both  got  to  be 
as  free  from  any  kind  or  conventionality  as  any 
German  could  possibly  wish ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  grew  quite  as  demonstrative  of  their  emo- 
tions as  any  German  of  them  all.  They  were  a 
great  success  among  those  Rhine  people.  The 
handsome,  genial,  vivacious  James,  with  his  really 
admirable,  though  uneducated,  painting,  his  capital 
and  correct  drawing,  his  splendid  singing,  his  unfail- 
ing good-humor,  his  intense  kindliness  of  disposi* 
tion,  was  of  course  a  success ;  in  spite  of  his,  as  yet, 
bad  German.  He  was,  and  is,  a  really  fine  fellow, 
who  would  succeed  anywhere,  from  California  to 
Constantinople.  But  the  quieter  Reginald  was  a 
greater.  He  painted  inhnitely  worse,  he  sang 
worse,  he  talked  less,  than  James ;  but  the  Rhine 
people  believed  in  him  more.  When  James  had 
I  dazzled,  and  positively  puzzlei},  them,  they  would 
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tarn  to  the  lilant  Rc^nald,  after  all,  and  wish  to 
know  hvf  opinion,  believing,  from  hU  comparatiTe 
silence,  that  he  was  the  wi^er ;  and  Reginald,  who  had 
been  hopinf^  that  Jame«  had  exhausted  the  sobject, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  would  do 
his  best,  and  Ins  oracular  and  vague,  which  pleased 
them  immensely. 

So  tht>se  two  happy  hoys  went  up  and  down  and 
to  and  fro  in  this  early  spring,  as  free  as  birds,  as 
happy  as  birds.  The  snow  was  not  off  the  Hohe- 
Aeht  when  they  first  heard  of  the  Eifel  country. 
They  muRt  go,  of  course,  at  once,  and  went  from 
Coblentz :  though  the  ice  was  still  floating  down 
the  Mostelle,  and  navigation  was  impossible.  They 
walked  up  that  wonderful  river-side  to  Treves,  in 
slu^^h  and  mud ;  enjoying  themselves  immensely, 
and  making  themselves  remembered  to  this  day 
by  some  of  the  people  in  whose  houses  they  stayed. 

Reginald  niiUilv  asked  James  on  their  journey 
whether  he  called  this  going  to  Italy  to  study  art. 
But  James  siid  in  reply,  "  Let  roe  see  the  JPorta 
Nigra,  Regiry,  and  I  wilt  fly  south  as  true  as  a  swal- 
low." And  lieginald  laughed,  and  trod  on  with 
him  through  the  mud,  until  they  had  seen  the  Porta 
Nigra. 

They  got  to  Treves  so  e^rly  in  the  season  that 
there  had  lH»on  a  slight  whisk  of  snow  just  as  they 
entered  the  town,  and,  pushing  through  the  narrow 
streets,  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  object  of 
their  pilgrimage,  a  vast  black  mass  of  (as  it  ap- 
pears) the  first  century,  just  now  with  every  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  hundred  columns  piled  one  above 
another,  silvered  with  snow. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this?"  said 
James,  alter  a  few  minutes. 

"  No,  nor  dreamt  of  it,"  said  Reginald.  "  We 
did  right  in  coming  here.  In  future,  you  shall  lead 
and  I  will  follow." 

So  they  headed  back  to  the  dear  old  Rhine, 
through  the  volcanic  country,  looking  by  their  way 
on  lakes  hundreds  of  fathoms  deep,  blue  from  their 
depth  as  the  great  ocean,  yet  lying  in  great  hollows 
among  smooth  short-grassed  downs,  where  the  sheep 
were  feeding  and  the  lambs  were  crying.  And  they 
saw  an  eagle,  and  a  wolf,  and  a  wild  boar  just 
killed ;  and,  having  looked  in  on  the  ApoUinaris 
Kirche,  they  quietly  descended  on  Andemach. 

Here  they  met  a  very  old  friend  of  a  fortnight's 
standing.  They  had  made  a  halt  at  Bonn  of  a  few 
days,  and  had  struck  up  a  friendship,  which  was  to 
be  more  than  life-long,  with  several  students  there. 
The  students  among  whom  the^  had  accidentally 
fallen  were  of  course  democratic.  The  "  Cross " 
party  at  Bonn  is  as  exclusive  as  Pickwater.  liap- 
py-go-lucky  James  and  Reginald,  after  a  fortnight's 
examination  of  the  question,  were  quite  prepared  to 
be  convinced  that  hereditary  governors  were  a  mere 
temporary  stop-gap  between  the  feudalism  of  the 
past  and  the  democracy  of  the  future.  They  did 
little  more  than  bargain  for  Queen  Victoria;  at 
whose  name  the  students  took  off  their  caps.  As 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  gave  him  up.  Among 
these  terrible  young  gentlemen  (who  *u-n  out  the 
gentlest  of  beings  as  soon  as  they  have  a  place  and 
get  married)  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  the  last  crowned  head  which 
would  be  allowed  to  exist  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  she  was  only  permitted  to  exist  in 
consequence  of  her  virtues  as  mother,  wife,  and 
woman. 

Then  there  was  the  business  of  tlie  map  of  Europe 
again.    These  students  had  settled  that,  among  other 


things  (much  in  the  style  of  thit  Pa»  b^^'J 
which  was  in  great  repute  amoa^  tke  yrwviM 
—  has  the  man  who  made  it  c  iiiiirtirf  «& 
jet  ?),  England  was  to  have  Eg^-fiL.  hs^  tm,  > 
allowed  any  further  territory  in  Hsrcpe.  b«: 
overwhelmingly  powerful ;  Alsace  lo  a  aBOs.  'm 
many;  and  all  that  sort  of  thiofr  ;  bsi  alvvti 
land  to  be  served  first,  and  boa;:hrt,  mad  brxi 
interfering.  Or  again,  she  vos  to  m*jHsn 
arouse  democracy,  nationality,  and  vhat  as  i 
they  believed  in  her  power  thexu  Nov  tkti 
Cross  party  have  won,  wfaa^  is  tiie  ose  d  ni 
up  old  democratic  nonsense  ? 

Only  our  two  boys  believed  In  all  this.  Am  i 
of  the  loudest  democratic  talkers  of  Bam.  -am 
cloud  about  a  duel,  met  them  at  Anderaaek 

This  youth  was  more  of  a  geog^ap^icsJ  aa; 
political  radical  The  farm  of  govenxsmn 
might  choose  to  adopt  was  a  mere  issifasa 
nuitter  of  detail  to  his  enlar]ged  and  ststeaM 
mind.  So  long  as  you  restored  absorbed  wstm 
ties,  he  was  ready  to  con^jatnlate  Ireland  or  fm 
in  reverting  to  their  original  form  of  gofsna 
This  young  man  walked  up  and  down  sW  si 
with  our  two  firiends  for  an  hour  or  so,  ta&aur^ 
most  frantic  nonsense  about  the  Italiu  hamm 
not  unwatched. 

At  length  they  all  three  agreed  that  rdksion 
was  necessary,  and  the  German  boy,oockii^kiiflf 
over  his  eye,  and  breaking  out  with, — 
"  Mihi  sit  propo<*inam 
In  tabema  niori  '*; 

led  them  to  a  little  ffOsiAaus^  taking  care  osiMa 
them  that  the  landlord's  principles  wei«  stmii 
from  which  James  and  Reginald  i^ndodrd  tbs  k 
was  a  man  not  only  violently  disaffected  tDW^ni 
powers  that  were,  but  permanently  disafftftei  tt 
wards  any  possible  powers  which  ever  ms^  be 
hereafter.  James's  jolly  humor  made  bai  U^ 
laugh  at  this  kind  of  thing,  but  there  wmasukfi 
mystery  and  adventure  about  it  which  made  h  ^ 
pleasant.  He  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  107 
fine  to  have  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  one  at' ifa* 
secret  societies,  more  especially  in  such  a  Tenta^ 
laced  state  as  Prussia.  lie  followed  his  Gensa 
friend,  hoping  to  see  some  real  Vehmgertcfct  b» 
ness  at  all  events  for  once  in  his  life. 

The  student  made  a  sign  to  the  host  on  cotoi^^ 
and  immediately  the  host  pretended,  in  th«  ssrt 
patent  manner,  that  he  had  never  seen  thefts^ 
before,  which  interested  and  amused  James,  ti  it 
also  did  a  Prussian  police  official  who  was  sittisf  tf 
a  table  drinking.  Then  they  passed  my?iaMf 
into  an  inner  apartment,  and  shut  the  door  alter 
them ;  and  the  Prussian  official  and  the  host  wiakdd 
at  one  another,  and  laugh«;d. 

'^  You  are  not  going  lo  trouble  those  ia^ 
boys  ?  "  said  the  landlord. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  policeman, "  but  I  wantia.' 

"  For  what  ?  * 

"  Duelling.  He  went  near  to  slit  Yon  Anlihift 
nose." 

''  Pity  he  did  not.  The  ass  will  nuke  oil  < 
political  offence,  and  become  a  martyr." 

''  Of  course  the  ass  wilL  Bat  he  moat  dit  tbi 
nose  of  one  of  his  own  order  in  future." 

"  True,"  said  the  host,  thoughtfully. 

The  student  led  our  friends  into  an  inner  psht} 
and  brought  them  up  to  a  large  lithographic  fxiii 
before  which  he  took  off*  his  cap,  put  his  has^ 
across  his  breast,  and  bowed.  The  print  was  vdl 
conceived   and   executed,   and  represected  tb 
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jria  lay  dead  in  her  coffin.    Kossuth,  with  a 

bis  cloak  masking  his  mouth,  was  taking  a 
^well  look  at  her  face,  before  the  coffin  should 
'ed.  At  the  head  of  the  corpse  stood  the  pale 
*>€  Lfiberty,  staring  with  a  calm  frozen  face  at 
ey,  "who  was  in  the  right-hand  comer,  with  a 
istorted  by  terror  and  remorse,  calling  on  the 
to  cover  him,  and  the  hills  to  hide  him.  (In 
^  Greorgey  was  comfortably  at  his  own  chateau, 
It  work,  with  nets,  pins,  and  corks,  completing 
most  unrivalled  collection  of  butterflies  and 
,  and  perfectly  easy  in  his  mind.    But  we  must 

political  caricatures.)  The  print  was  well 
1,  and  well  executed,  and  our  two  boys  were 
E  by  it  extremely,  though  the  sad  fact  must 
n  that  they  had  neither  of  them  heard  of 
gjey  in  their  lives. 

7h€;re  ha  stands,"  said  their  student  friend. 
.>e  and  perjured  traitor,  with  the  blood  of  the 

Ilungaria  choking  the  lies  which  would  rise 
}  niouth.  Georgey  —  Greorgey,"  he  was  going 
rlicn  a  very  quiet  weak  voice  behind  them  said, 
erinan,  — 

t  was  a  strong  measure,  certainly,  that  of 
•gey's.  I  confess  I  should  not  have  been  pre- 
d  to  act  so  myself;  but  in  the  end  Hungary  will 
le  better,  and  Austria  no  worse." 
hey  turned  and  saw  before  them  one  of  the 
igest-looking  men  ever  seen  by  any  of  the  three, 

man  with  a  face  as  beardless  as  a  boy*s,  as  old- 
ing  as  a  grandfather's ;  a  face  of  great  beauty 
puwer,  with  large,  clear,  luminous  eyes,  and  a 
plexion  like  pale  wax,  without  a  wrinkle.  The 
re  was  not  large,  but  well  proportioned  and 
jeful ;  the  carriage  was  erect  and  bold,  yet  very 
a  and  quiet,  showing  physical  weakness,  as  of  a 
n  recovering  from  a  great  illness.  Having  said 
say,  he  leant  against  the  closed  door,  and  surveyed 
m  quietly  and  silently. 

The  German  student  took  off  his  cap  ;  Reginald 
red  as  though  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  James  was 
t  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind.     He  cried 

*  My  dear  sir — " 

'  You  will  write  out,"  said  Arthur  Silcote,  smil- 
r,  "  the  first  book  of  Euclid  before  to-morrow 
>ming,  and  bring  it  to  my  desk  at  the  opening  of 
lool.  *  De  tabernis  non  u*equentandis,'  you  know. 
>u  have  violated  one  of  our  statutes,  my  boy. 
hat  is  going  to  happen  to  this  young  gentle- 
fin ! " 

The  young.  German  student  was  being  arrested, 
be  policeman  from  the  next  room  had  come  in,  and 
id  '^  taken  "  him. 

"What  has  he  done,  then?*'  said  Arthur  Sil- 
>te. 
"  He  has  been  duelling,''  said  the  police. 

"  And  hai  not  *  Von  *  before  his  name,"  said 
.rthur,  aft^;  the  young  gentleman  was  removed. 
Well;  my  dear  boys,  you  seem  to  be  getting  into 
ood  company." 

"  We  are  seeing  the  world,  sir,"  said  James, 
lughing. 

**  One  side  of  it,  boy  ;  one  side  of  it" 

"  A  very  amusing  side,  sir,  surely." 

"  Surely ! "  said  Arthur.  "  When  you  hear  a 
nan  use  the  word  *  surely,'  you  always  know  that 
le  is  not  ^  sure '  at  all.  That  miserable  tentative 
ivonl  *  surely'  exasperates  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
vrcitcbed  phrases  by  which  a  fourth-class  press  writer 
rigs  his  opinion.     Don't  use  it  again." 

**  I  will  not,  sir.    You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 


"  Why,  no,"  said  Arthur,  smiling.  "  I  seldom  ask 
great  favors  from  people  with  whom  I  am  angry, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you." 

James  waited  and  wondered. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  have  been  deceived  by 
the  doctors  as  to  the  cause  of  my  illness.  They  told 
me  that  my  heart  was  hopelessly  deranged,  and  that 
my  life  was  not  worth  a  fortnight's  purchase.  This 
has  turned  out  to  be  all  a  fakehood.  I  am  as  good 
a  man  as  ever,  with  a  new  lease  of  life  before  me. 
I  have  merely  overworked  myself,  and  I  want  rest 
But  this  foolish  falsehood  of  the  doctors  has  produced 
its  effect  I  came  abroad,  leaving  all  my  old  friends, 
to  die  alone  like  a  hunted  deer.  Mayo,  at  Bt^part, 
tells  me  that  I  am  to  live,  and  stakes  his  reputation 
upon  it.  He  has  turned  me  out  from  his  establish- 
ment to  wander  and  amuse  myself.  Will  you  let 
me  wander  with  you  ?  This  new  life,  the  assurance 
of  which  I  get  from  Mayo,  has  become  unexpected- 
ly dear  to  me.  I  did  not  fear  death  ;  I  only  ItaXtd 
it  Death  always  seemed  to  me,  if  I  dare  say  so, 
a  mistake.  I  never  doubted  for  one  moment  the 
continuity  of  my  existence ;  I  never  had  any  physical 
fear  of  the  great  break  in  it ;  I  only  haied  that  break. 
I  believe  that  I  hate  that  great,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me  sometimes,  unnecesmry^  break  in  my  existence 
as  much  as  ever :  but  Mayo,  the  great  expert,  has 
removed  it  at  least  twenty  years.  I  have  a  new 
life  before  me.     Can  you  understand  all  this  ?  " 

"  Well !  well !  sir,"  said  James. 

"  I  was  fresher  and  freer  once,"  said  Arthur, 
**  than  you  are  now.  In  the  old  times,  when  Tom 
and  I  used  to  go  and  see  Algy  at  Oxford,  I  was  as 
fresh  and  as  free  as  any  one.  And  Algy  is  dead, 
and  Tom  is  worse  than  dead ;  and  I  have  been  dead, 
boy." 

"  Dead,  sir  V  "  said  James,  wondering. 

'*  Ay,  dead :  to  hope  and  to  ambition,  and  to  much 
else.  \  have  been  dead,  my  boy,  in  a  way,  but  I 
have  come  to  life  again.  Come,  let  us  walk  together, 
and  spend  the  day.  At  the  end  of  it  you  shall  tell 
me  if  I  seem  likely  to  suit  you  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion or  not" 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  at  once,  sir.  We  shall  be 
honored  and  favored  by  your  company.  I  rather 
think  that  we  are  a  little  too  young  to  do  entirely 
without  advice :  have  we  not  just  seen  our  chosen 
companion  walked  of  to  jail  under  our  eyes  ?  I  am 
very  discreet,  no  doubt, -^  for  my  age ;  and  as  for 
Reginald,  he  is  the  soul  of  discretion  and  reticence. 
But  we  have  made  rather  a  mess  of  it  hitherto,  and 
there  are  heaps  of  things  I  want  to  know  and  can 
not  find  out  And  you  are  all  alone,  and  want 
taking  care  of.  We  will  take  care  of  you  if  you 
will  take  care  of  us." 

**  These  are  all  kind  commonplaces,"  said  Arthur. 
**  But  give  me  a  trial.  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world ; 
I  have  been  very  ill,  and  I  am  slowly  recovering. 
I  shall  be  a  drag  on  you,  but  I  ask  you  in  charity  s 
sake  for  your  company." 

James' tried  to  answer,  but  could  not.  To  see  a 
man  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  a  prig  and  a 
bully  brought  so  low  as  this  affected  him  strongly, 
Reginald  had  dropped  away  from  them,  and  they 
were  sauntering  up  beside  the  Rhine  stream  together 
and  alone. 

"  Why  are  you  silent  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

''  Because,"  said  James,  "  I  wish  I  had  known  you 
better  before." 

"  That  would  have  been  of  little  use,"  said  Arthur. 
"  As  a  fact,  nobody  did,  except  perhaps  Algy,  who 
is  dead  and  gone.    I  was  a  failure.    Try  to  know 
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ne  BOW,  and  it  is  quite  posible  that  jroa  will  like 
me.- 

>Vhat  simple  James  answered  is  not  of  much  con- 
»o(|uonce.  Arthur  talked  on  to  htm,  as  tlie  Ancient 
Mnriner  talked  to  the  first  person  he  could  get  bold 
of. 

"The  hatred  of  death  —  not  the /cor,  mind  — 
which  has  bc^en  hangino^  over  me  so  long  rained 
and  spoilt  me.  The  doctors,  in  their  ignorance, 
gave  m<*  warning  that  I  could  not  live,  a  long  while 
ago.  They  told  me  that  I  had  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  went  far  to  ruin  my  life.  It  appears 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  a  new  man  again. 
What  the  expt^ctation  of  death  could  not  do,  the 
removal  of  that  expectation  has  done.  Bear  with 
me  a  little,  and  see." 

James  only  half  understood  him;  but  he  an- 
iwered,  — 

**  One  thinir  is  plain,  sir;  you  want  attending  to 
and  lookini;  alter;  and  I  will  do  that  for  you.  Our 
meetin*;  with  you  is  a  great  stroke  of  goo<l  luck." 

**  Bnt  you  will  want  to  ramble  and  range  about, 
and  I  cannot  do  that." 

**  W«  ean  ramble,"  said  James,  "  all  day  while 
yon  fiit  at  home,  ami  at  night  we  can  come  back  and 
tell  you  hU  about  the  day's  work  or  the  day's  play. 
It  nh.-iil  rro  hard,  l)etweun  my  sketches  and  my  talk, 
if  you  do  not  enjoy  the  day  as  much  as  we  do." 

So  he  joined  tiiem,  and  they  rambled  away  to- 
gether southward  through  Bavaria  towards  Saltz- 
bunjj. 

James  was  at  first  extremely  afraid  of  the  terrible 
inexorably-tonj^ue.l  Arthur.  Then  he  was  surprised 
and  fri>;htene(l  at  the  great  change  in  him ;  and  at 
last  got  ])ert'cetly  confidential  with  him,  and  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  one  night  that  he  had  been 
utterly  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his  character.  I 
doubt  that  Junes  had  been  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
country. 

"  You  nu'an,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  I  am  not  the 
prigtrish  bully  you  took  me  for?  " 

"  The  words  are  yours,  sir.  You  were  never 
either  prig  or  bully.  But  you  were  so  hard  and  in- 
exora1)le.  Now  you  are  so  gentle  and  complacent 
in  everything.  A  child  could  not  be  more  biddable 
than  you  are.*' 

"Yes;  but  in  old  times  I  was  a  schoolmaster," 
said  Arthur,  "  now  I  am  a  child.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  I  was  new-born  ?  I  have  a  new  lease  of  life 
given  me  on  the  highest  authority.  Life  with  me  is 
not  so  enjoyable  as  it  is  with  you.  I  am  twenty 
years  older' than  you:  I  cannot  come  and  go,  and 
enjoy  every  flower  and  shadow  as  you  can.  Yet 
life  IS  a  glorious  good,  and  death  is  a  terrible  evil : 
ah  I  you  may  make  what  you  like  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  that  break  in  the  continuity. 
But  what  do  you  know  of  death  ?  Death  has  been 
with  me  night  and  day  for  many  years.  He  is  gone 
now,  and  I  am  as  much  a  boy  as  you  are,  save  that 
I  cannot  enjoy  tho  world  as  you  can.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  said  James,  gravely. 

"  This  perfect  rest  and  absence  of  anxiety  (for 
Algy  is  in  heaven),  combined  with  your  kindly 
ministrations  and  attentions,  are  making  a  man  of 
me  again.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  You  gain  in  strength  and  color  every  day,  sir," 
said  James.     "  And  yet  —  " 

"  And  yet,  you  would  say,  my  old  temper  does  not 
return.     Am  1  not  chan^d,  then  ?  " 

"  You  are  your  real  self  now,  sir.  That  seems  to 
be  the  truth." 


**  Let  US  liope  so,"  said  Artfaar.  -Itts- i 
self.  But,  with  my  retmmhiv  heiltk,  tlie41 
is  somewhat  moyin^.  The  IsEf^ntode dm  Zi 
going  away ;  and  I  be«!in  to  feel  a  vaat  &r  i 
for  action,  for  something  to  stir  me.  Xa 
sooth,  James,  and  let  us  see  this  vsr.  "X 
sport  afield  there." 

"What  war,  sir?" 

"  O,  you  young   dolt,"  said   Aitb.  La 
"  Give  me  the  foot<«tool.  that  I  mav  tkrev  iai 
head.     What  war?     Why  Uie  grand  crah  \ 
France  and  Austria,  the  stake  of  whidi  b  sn    l  ^  i 
kingdom.     I  see  how  to  enjoy  lilv :  to  cslxi  -*sl 
careful  ignorance  on  political  mattefs." 

"  But  the  Kdlniscke  Zeitung  savs  tkii  liz^r  /i 
not  going  to  fight,'*  remarked  James. 

"The  Fliegende  Bidfier  may  probaWy  ms^  t 
same,"  said  Ajlhur.  "  Boy !  boy !  there  i«  lyrr^c 
be  *  a  great  thing,*  as  the  fox-honters  aay.  T  mkr  % 
south  to  see  it.  Yon  can  sketch  it,  aal  s^_  ^ 
sketches.     I  want  motion,  life  :  let  as  go.' 

"  We  will  go,  »r,  certainly,  if  you  reiEj'  tta 
they  will  fight,  and  if  you  are  able  fur  it." 

"  You  shall  carry  me,"  said  Arthur.  "^  3hr  irtaw 
is  in  the  business,  and  on  the  winning  sde-  ti 
Austria  forever,  in  spite  of  all  her  lanlts." 

"  Which  of  yonr  brothers  is  in  the  ' 
asked  James. 

"  Tom,"  said  Aithur.  **  Heaven  help  ths  Vrtm^ 
man  who  meets  him.** 

"  I  remember  him,"  aaid  James,  "  a  kmi  ■■ 
with  a  gentle  face.  He  carried  me  to  &k««9rc 
his  arms  once,  after  I  had  been  beaten  by  pcAefaB% 
By  and  by,  you  were  there.  Do  you  reaicwW' 
it?" 

"  I  do,  now  yon  mention  it,"  said  Arthur.  *•  i« 
you  are  that  poor  little  thing  in  the  smxk-^nek 
that  Tom  brought  in  in  his  arms.  I  never  esadftv 
realized  it  till  now.  How  things  come  roead 
through  all  kinds  of  confusion  !  MysiSyoIl  sst 
took  you  to  bed  that  night ;  and  yon  aisdc  yo« 
first  acQuaintance  with  Dora,  and  Anne,  sad  Brci- 
nald.  Well,  then,  it  is  settled  that  we  are  »  ^ 
south,  and  see  this  war." 

"  I  clory  in  the  idea,  sir,"  said  James.  "  I  hut 
never  looked  on  war." 

"  Nor  I,"  ssud  Arthur.  "  It  will  be  a  coW  bad 
for  both  of  us.  The  accessories  will  not  be  pleasui; 
but  it  will  do  us  both  good.  A  review  on  •  \b^ 
scale,  with  the  small  and  yet  important  fact  of  dew 
superadded  ;  and  a  kingdom  of  twenty  milliar«  iv 
the  stake.  A  University  boat-race,  in  which  ^ 
Devil  actually  does  take  the  hindmost.  LeCv  f^ 
by  all  means." 


CHAPTEB    XLVI. 

ABTHUR  DEALS  WITH  KRISOSTHURM*8  ASSASSCB- 

Arthur,  with  his  two  pleasant  compo^ 
James  and  Reginald,  went  pleasantly  on  sootbvird 
psst  Coblentz,"*  psst  Heidelberg,  Stuttgard,  to  Hs- 
nich,  where  perforce  there  was  a  little  delay.  Artfe*" 
was  for  pushing  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  andiiKl<^ 
grumbled  good-humoredly  at  being  taken  »  ^ 
eastward  at  all ;  but  the  boys  were  too  s&W  ^ 
him.  They  had  made  the  acquaintance  cdji^ 
bach  at  the  ApoUinaris  Kirche,  and  also  in  ^ 
Cathedral  windows  at  Col<^e ;  and  they  were  ^ 
terrained  to  go  to  the  home  of  the  man  whom,  ^ 
Landseer  and  Tenniel,  theyplaced  as  the  fff^ 
living  master  in  Europe.     They  talked  KsolbiA 
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tAted  him,  Arthur,  with  a  calm  smile  alwaj^s 
ace,  laughing  at  them,  and  measuring  their 
'figures  Trith  an  inexorable  pair  of  compasses 
b.e  had,  greatly  to  their  discomfiture. 
you  can  draw  the  human  figure  correctly  and 
^  at  thirty,  boys,"  he  used  to  say,  **  you  will  be 
^  do  as  much  as  any  Englishman,  save  six,  can. 
•ce  and  -wrork  first ;  freedom  afterwards.  Never- 
ly  go  it  1  This  man's  right  leg  is  longer  than 
t,  but  it  -will  shorten  in  time.  There  are  men 
top  of  the  tree  who  can't  for  the  life  of  them 
la  man's  legs  of  the  same  length.  So  go  it. 
knows  what  you  may  do  by  hard  work  ?  You 
»e  able  to  draw  as  well  as  a  fourth-class  French- 
lome  day.     €ro  it  I  *' 

ey  were  thoroughly  happy  these  three  on  this 
ey,  and  they  took  notes  of  one  another  to 
mutual  surprise. 

-thur  took  note  of  James,  and  came  to  the  con- 
3n  that  James  was  the  finest  lad  of  his  age  he 
ever  met.  "  It  is  not  his  personal  beauty,"  he 
ed,  **"  because,  as  a  rule,  handsome  boys  are  a 
el  of  useless  nuisances.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a 
er  and  brilliant  bo^,  because  in  the  first  place 
»  not  particularly  either  of  those  things ;  and  if 
ras,  clever  and  brilliant  boys  are  more  utterly  in- 
rable  nuisances  than  handsome  ones.  It  is  not 
.  he  is  amiable.  Amiable  boys  are  as  great  a  pest 
ny  kind  of  boy ;  they  are  always  in  debt  and  in 
ipes,  and,  what'  is  worst  of  all,  popular ;  and  a 
jular  boy  will  ruin  the  best  school  in  England, 
d  you  never  get  rid  of  them  by  scholarships  or 
libitions ;  they  bans  on  your  hands  till  they  are 
3nty ;  and,  when  old  Father  Time  gets  rid  of  them 
you  at  last,  they  leave  their  personal  habits  be- 
id  them  as  school  traditions :  Old  Tom  and  Old 
)b  in  these  days  are  quoted  as  precedents  in  the 
inagement  of  the  school.  There  is  the  memory 
a  popular  boy  to  put  a  spoke  in  every  new  wheel 
'U  try  to  set  turning.  If  I  ever  went  schoolmaster- 
g  again,  I  would  keep  no  boy  after  seventeen,  and 
ould  write  to  any  boy's  father  as  soon  as  I  saw  that 
)  was  getting  popular.  This  boy  Sugden  has  de- 
iuched  that  school ;  and  I  don't  at  all  wonder  at 
,  for  he  is  really  the  finest  fellow  of  his  age  I  ever 
let.  He  will  t>e  quoted  against  the  new  head- 
laster,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  efiect.  /  don't 
now  what  there  is  about  the  lad  ;  I  suppose  he  is 
oodr 

Arthur,  of  course,  never  dreamt  that  he  was  his 
)wn  nephew:  only  four  people  knew  that  as  yet 
tf  ay  I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  fact  ?  —  Sil- 
sote's  extremely  slight  attentions  to  James  had  all 
taken  place  before  Silcote  knew  that  James  was  his 
own  grandson.  Rumor,  dealing  with  an  unac- 
countable man  like  the  Squire,  had  developed  these 
few  growling  attentions  into  a  theory  that  Silcote 
would  make  him  his  heir.  Lord  Hainault,  surely  a 
safe  man,  entirely  believed  this  preposterous  fiction. 
To  worship  properly  the  goddess  Fama  you  must 
live  in  the  country.  She  gets  pretty  well  worshipped 
In  town,  at  clubs  and  in  drawing-rooms;  but  her 
temples  are  in  the  counties. 

•♦]Reffinald,"  mused  Arthur  further,  "is  an  ass. 
The  only  redeeming  point  in  him  is  his  respect  and 
love  for  this  peasant-boy  James.  And  the  most  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  business  is,  that,  now  dear  old 
Al(;y  is  dead,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Reginald 
will  be  made  heir.  And  he  will  marry  that  silly 
little  brimstone  Anne.  Confound  it  1  all  the  prop- 
erty sba'n't  go  like  that.  There  has  been  sin  enough 
a&a  bother  enough  in  getting  it  together  and  keep- 


ing it  together.  There  u  some  sentimental  i 
my  father  has  toward  Algy's  mother,  which  will  come 
into  play  now  the  dear  old  boy  is  dead.  And  he 
will  leave  everything  to  Reginald  on  condition  of 
his  marr3ring  Anne.  I  wish  to  Heaven  tha£  this 
James  Su^en  was  a  Silcote  and  heir. 

*'  But  1  will  not  stand  this,"  he  added  aloud, 
rising  up  and  pacing  the  fifth  room  of  their  long 
suite  of  apartments  at  Munich.  "  No,"  he  went  on, 
throwing  open  the  door  and  bursting  into  the  fourth 
room,  —  "I  will  be  heir  myself  sooner.  He  offered 
the  place  to  me  once.  I  will  hold  him  to  his  bar- 
gain." 

Kriecsthurm  and  the  Princess  never  were  fiirther 
at  sea  Uian  he  was  just  now.  His  wits  were  som^ 
what  got  together  by  noticing  that  James  was  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  painting  tools  were  scattered 
far  and  wide. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  James  ?  "  he  asked.  <'  Why, 
I  was  just  thinking  of  you  1 " 

'*  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it,  sir,"  said  James, 
laughing.    '*  You  have  knocked  me  and  my  ap  , 
paratus  over  so  cleverly  that  I  should  have  thougnt 
that  you  were  thinking  of  some  one  else." 

^'Did  I  knock  you  over?"  asked  Arthur,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  door  you  did, 
sir." 

**  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Ar- 
thur, anxiously.  **  I  was  in  hopes  that  these  fits  of 
half-unconscious  absence  were  entirely  gone  ;  but  I 
am  getting  the  better  of  them,  decidedly.  This  must 
be  the  very  last  of  them.  Let  me  help  you  to  pick 
up  your  paints.  You  should  not  have  sat  so  near 
the  door,  and  I  should  not  have  opened  it  so  quickly. 
We  were  both  in  the  wrong." 

"  I  sat  there  for  the  light,  sir." 

"  Then  you  are  in  the  right  and  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
I  will  make  amends.  I  consent  to  go  to  Salzburg 
without  further  oppnoeition  :  out  of  our  way  as  it  is." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I  did  want  to  see  it  so 
much." 

James  on  his  part  noticed  with  wonder  several 
things  about  Arthur.  His  irritability  was  gone; 
that  was  the  first  thing.  Moreover,  he  never  dic- 
tated, but  consulted  quietly  with  James,  sometimes 
even  with  Reginald,  and  yielded  easily.  His  old 
rapid  vivacious  activity  had  given  place  to  a  quiet 
contemplative  habit  of  body  and  mind.  He  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tolerant  of  inactivity, 
and  seemed  to  like  it  He  was  tolerant  of  trifles,  — 
nay,  began  to  be  interested  in  them.  James,  for  in- 
stance, got  himself  a  wonderful  waistcoat  at  Munich, 
which  1:^  to  be  altered,  and  Arthur  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  alteration.  He  began  to  talk  to 
casual  people  at  the  cqf^^  and  found  them  out  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  people  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
He  told  James  that  gardening  was  a  neglected  art, 
and  that  he  should  certainl;^  take  it  in  hand  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  England  again ;  bought  Reine  Mar- 
guerite and  stock  seeds,  and  packed  them  off*  to  Sil- 
cotes  to  the  gardener,  with  many  directions,  regard- 
less of  expense.  He  was  going  to  learn  to  paint 
(under  James's  directions),  he  was  going  to  snoot, 
he  was  going  to  fish,  all  quietly  and  in  good  time, 
with  the  best  advice  (as  he  was  before  he  went  to 
Boppart,  he  would  have  consulted  Blaine's  "  Encyclo- 
paedia" overnight,  and  ridden  a  steeplechase  next 
morning).  At  present  his  principal  employment 
was  the  learning  of  military  tactics,  because  '*  James 
had  promised  to  take  him  to  the  war." 

A  change  indeed ;  but  what  wonder  ?    He  was  a 
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man  of  keen  vivacious  inteDect,  with  as  mncli  wish 
to  enjoy  life  as  he  had  when  he  used  to  run  with 
the  boats  at  Oxford  yean  ago,  when  he,  and  Algy, 
and  Tom  were  yonng  and  innocent.  The  doctors 
had  condemned  him  to  death ;  and  he  had  got  his 
reprieve.  lie  was  young,  and  had  begun  once  more 
to  love  life  and  what  life  can  give  most  dearly;  and 
that  new-found  love  had  softened  and  changed  him. 
James  was  painting  away  finely  one  day.  Piloty 
and  Kaulbaoh  were  to  look  to  their  hiurels.  The 
son  of  Mrs.  Tom  Silcote  was  not  likely  to  be  balked 
by  want  of  audacity  or  tiresome  attention  to  such 
little  matters  as  correct  drawing.  In  three  close 
days  James  had  produced  a  really  fine  historical 
picture  (barring  drawbacks,  such  for  instance  as 
that  no  <l('aler  would  have  given  five  pounds  for  it, 
and  that  all  the  legs  and  arms  were  odd  ones). 
There  was  no  sky;  but  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
with  tier  after  tier  of  almost  innumerable  spectators, 
was  piled  up  to  the  top  of  the  canvas.  Close  to  you, 
divided  from  the  arena  by  a  deep  space  of  boarding, 
lolled  the  lU>man  Emperor ;  fat,  gross,  and  in  pur- 
ple, looking  with  a  lazy  drunken  leer  at  what  was 
passing  in  the  scene  below  in  the  foreground.  Be- 
nind  him  was  dandy  Petronius  smoothing  his  beard, 
and  looking  at  nothing;  and  others,  not  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  with  whom  every  schoolboy  who 
has  handled  I^nipriere,  the  first  book  generally  put 
into  his  hand,  is  ywrfei'tly  familiar.  In  the  extreme 
forefrroiind  of  this  picture  of  James's  were  two  boys. 
Christians,  condemned  to  the  lions,  one  about  eigh- 
teen, the  other  about  sixteen.  The  elder,  with  a 
short  sword  drawn  back  behind  his  hip,  was  looking 
at  you^  with  parted  lips,  ready  for  battle,  while  his 
brother  cowered  behind  him  in  utter  ghastly  terror. 
Between  you  and  them,  on  the  sand,  was  the  shadow 
of  a  crouching  lion.  You  were  the  lion :  despair 
and  terror  were  close  to  you  in  these  handsome 
lads ;  above  them  were  the  unutterable  luxurv  and 
vice  <1  escribed  by  Suetonius  (if  he  lies  not)  in  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  and  Sporus ;  beyond,  tier 
after  tier,  the  wicked,  cruel  Old  World,  which  ex- 
ists now  only  in  Spain,  and  in  the  colonies  of  the 
Latin  races  which  still  exist  in  America,  and  which, 
since  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  expedition,  seem 
happily  in  an  evil  case. 

**  That  is  very  fine,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  give  you 
credit  for  great  genius.  Piloty  would  have  drawn 
better,  but  he  could  not  have  conceived  better. 
Will  you  give  me  this?" 

"Of  course  I  will,  sir,  heartily." 

"Now  for  some  flake  white  and  megilp;  Kober- 
son's  medium,  hey  ?  Well,  I  am  agreeable."  And 
so,  with  flake  white  and  Boberson's  medium,  he 
daubed  the  whole  thing  out 

"It  was  hardly  such  a  *  bung '  as  to  deserve  that, 
sir,"  said  James,  quietly. 

"  It  was  no  *  bunp,* "  said  Arthur ;  "  only  try  an- 
other subject  next  time." 

"  I  learnt  that  at  school,  sir." 

"Then  forget  it.  You  would  never  have  at- 
tempted this  picture  if  you  had  not  come  to  Munich. 
Let  us  go  on  to  Salzburg  at  once,  and  get  your  fool- 
ish will  accomplished  there.  After  that,  mind,  we 
go  inexorably  southwestward." 

"  I  will  follow  you,  sir." 

"  Change  the  conversation.  What  do  you  like  best  ?  " 

James,  very  much  alarmed  after  the  destruction 
of  his  picture  lest  the  old  Arthur  should  have  re- 
turned, and  the  new  Arthur  have  been  only  a  de- 
ceiving fiend  sent  to  lure  him  to  liis  destruction, 
replied,  — 


^  That  is  a  veiy  difiiciilt  qaestma  to  obpsj 

*'Bnt  you  can  answer  it.  Barely,  ^ybof.  I  ml 
aaked  for  what  yoa  liked  best;  snehr  yoa  as  ii 
swer  that." 

^  Well,"  said  Janiea,  spewing  to  tbe  aew  irm 
"  I  consider  Mayduke  chenies  as  fine  as 
Speaking  about  this  part  of  the  woridi  I 
that  the  vanilla  ices  which  Beg.  and  I  had  k^ 
la-Chapelle^  washed  down  with  BaiHscker,  vail 
good  as  anything." 

*'  Heaven  help  his  stomach.  loes  aasd  aoM^  m 
Yon  '11  be  gray  at  forty ! "  exdaimed  Artfav.  *dK 
ill  were  you  at  Aix-b^ChApelle  ?  " 

""  Not  very.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  drBbva 
of  the  bloodhounds'  pan  at  Silcoles,  and  sn&wi 
the  brimstone;  but  that  waa  the  watexs.  ik 
dreamt  for  the  next  fortnight  that  I  bad  sbtei* 
ting  of  rotten  ^gs,  sind  eaten  them;  tkstns 
the  waters.     Beg.  shut  up,  and  had  the  doelv* 

"  After  the  ices  and  b^r  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  James. 

"  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,"  said  A'Oa 
"  Yon  enjoy  life.  What  ts  it  which  makes  ^ff 
enjoyable  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  James. 

"  You  must  have  some  sort  of  an  idea.  Tmm 
not  a  fool.     Think." 

"  Well,*  Mud  James,  after  a  panse, ""  I  sbcwtf « 
'hope.'  Hope  of  generall/  bettering  mfseiC^ 
rising  higher  some  time  or  another.  Socceedkf  a 
art,  and  rising  to  the  position  of  having  a  Ixmti 
my  own,  —  and  — all  that  sort  of  thing.^ 

"  I  want  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  life,"  said  infc*. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could  tell  me  b«er 
than  yourself.  As  I  understand  \xsku  yoorvw^ 
enjoymg  life  is  to  wrap  yourself  up  in  rwateLwi 
thmk  only  of  your  own  personal  advaaceaeat  I 
suppose  you  are  right     Y'et  I  am  disappoisiial* 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,"  said  James :  **  I  kvcss 
self.  All  that  I  think,  attempt,  or  do,  is  fioae  ftr 
another,  and  she  is  alone,  neany  friendless  I  daibti 
and  for  aught  I  know  penniless.     I — " 

**  There,  no  more  of  it,"  said  Arthur.  **  I  Bade 
stand  there  is  another,  then.  That  is  all  I  wiatoi 
to  know;  never  mind  sentimental  detaik  Tia 
would  not  enjoy  life  if  there  was  not  a  chanoetf 
some  one  else  enjoying  it  with  you.  I  have  bes' 
all  I  wanted.  Now  for  Salzburg  to-morrow,  fer  1 
want  to  get  down  to  the  war,  and  we  skill  k 
Ute." 

They  had  been  three  days  at  Salzbiuv,  vks 
Arthur,  sitting  quietly  in  his  chair  and  reidiig, 
had,  like  a  vast  number  of  other  men  in  a  na 
number  of  other  stories,  his  attention  called  t»s 
knock  at  the  door,  whereupon  he  csUed  ost 
"  Come  in." 

There  entered  a  pale,  beardless  man  of  sM 
thirty-five,  dressed  m  plain  black.  Artkor  ki 
time  to  nodce  that  this  man  had  verystesdjsi^ 
beautiful  eyes,  before  he  rose  from  hia  seat  arf 
bowed  deferentially  to  him. 

The  stranger  bowed  low  also,  and  spoke  in  £1^" 
lish,  and  not  very  good  English  either,  osiag,  kt- 
ever  the  universal  French  title,  as  being  the  oie^ 
"  Monsieur,  I  think,  labors  under  a  mistake  as  ID 
my  social  rank.  I  beg  Monsieur  to  be  seatod,  vl 
only  come  as  a  suitor,  asking  a  favor." 

"You  have  got  a  beautiful  tender  face  of  fW^ 
own,  Mr.  Sir,"  thought  Arthur,  as  he  seated  biw 
with  a  bow ;  "  your  wife  did  not  want  much  iroflii| 
I  fancy." 

And  the  stranger  said,  also  to  himself,  *Toa  ■• 
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^lookiog  man,  my  pale,  beardless  priest 
'e  Bucli  as  you  among  ns  would  make  twelve 
irteen  crowns  shake.  Kriegsthurm  never 
led  on  yoti." 

.hur  began  by  saying  pleasantly,  **I  am  at 
commands,  sir." 

understand,  sir,"  said  B€>ffinsky,  *Uhat  you 
to  go  south  to  the  war.  I  come  to  ofier  my 
iGB  as  courier,  factotum,  valet,  what  you  will." 
Ve  never  contemplated  engaging  the  services 
gentleman  in  any  of  those  capacities,"  replied 
ur.  *'  We  intend  to  go  as  mere  happy-go-lucky 
ishmen,  see  what  we  can,  and  imagine  what 
:an't.     I    really  think  that  we  do  not  want 

■  really  think  that  you  do,"  said  Boginsky. 
u  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  military  matters. 
i  a  soldier,  a  general  who  has  commanded  a 
»de;  I  will  not  at  present  say  a  division.  I 
k  every  language  spoken  in  the  Austrian  army ; 
certainly  do  not.  I  am  safe  by  an  Austrian  po- 
psusport  on  this  side  of  the  soon-tp-be-changed 
idary ;  as  soon  as  we  are  in  Italy  I  am  at  home, 
igarian  as  I  am,  with  the  meanest  man  in  the 
y.  I  am  extremely  poor,  which  is  in  your  favor 
less  you  commit  the  error  of  paying  me  too 
ily,  and  so  making  me  independent  of  you). 
□Q  very  amiable  and  good-natured,  which  is  in 
r  favor  also ;  I  am  (personally,  not  politically) 
be  desperate,  which  is  again  in  your  favor ;  and, 
&t  is  more  in  your  favor  than  all,  I  like  your  per- 
al  appearance,  and  you  like  mine." 
'  You  tempt  me,"  said  Arthur,  fairly  laughing. 
is  a  general  rule,  I  find  that  this  plain,  outspoken 
dness,  with  a  specimen  of  which  you  have  just 
'ored  me,  is  the  inseparable  accident  (to  go  no 
•ther)  of  a  low  rogue,  who  possesses  tJie  moral 
all  ties  of  impudence  and  physical  courage.  Yon 
cuse  me  of  liking  your  personal  appearance.  I 
nfess  it.  I  want,  however,  further  tempting.  May 
Bsk,  for  instance,  how  a  high-bred  gentleman  like 
turself  finds  himself  in  this  position  ?  " 
**  You  have  not  dabbled,  then,  with  political 
An^^es,  tending  to  democracy  ?  " 
"  Theoretically,  yes ;  practically,  no,"  replied  Ai> 
lUT.  "  I  have  knocked  together  as  many  constitu- 
ons  as  Sieyes,  if  that  is  any  use  to  you." 
'♦  Yes ;  but  it  is  not,  you  know,"  said  Boginsky. 
In  England  and  America,  all  that  sort  of  thing 
lay  be  done  uncommonly  cheap.  Men  in  England, 
rr  instance,  of  the  aristocratic  class,  who  live  by 
Dcial  distinctions,  or  at  least  get  all  their  prestige 
rom  them,  habitually  take  this  tiger-kitten  of  de- 
aocracy  into  their  drawing-rooms,  and  call  it  pretty 
lear,  and  say,  *  Was  there  ever  such  a  pretty,  harm- 
ess  kitten  in  this  world  ? '  When  the  tiger^kitten 
^ws  to  a  real  tiger,  and  shows  its  nails  if  they 
rtroke  its  velvet  pads,  these  men  say,  *  Out  on  the 
nasty,  ungrateful  beast ! '  and  thank  Grod  that  they 
Kre  Whigs.  I  speak,  I  tell  you  fairly,  as  a  headlong 
democrat,  —  as  a  man  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
believes  that  universal  democracy  is  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and  as  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  marriage, 
wealth,  home,  friends,  position,  for  my  idea,  know- 
ing well  all  the  time  that  I  should  be  dead  and  rot- 
ten in  my  grave  years  before  my  idea  had  become 
realized." 

Arthur  rose  and  stood  before  the  man,  and  bowed 
1u8  head  in  sheer  respect  to  him.  Here  was  a  man 
with  a  faith;  a  faith  which,  unluckily,  as  he  thought 
at  first, hrought  a  new  Gospel  with  it;  but  nAer- 
wards  he  asked  himself  whether  or  no  it  was  not  the 


real  old  Gospel  after  all.  How  he  settled  this  mat- 
ter is  no  possible  business  of  mine.  I  am  not  Ar- 
thur Silcote's  keeper. 

Boginsky  went  on.  *^  I  have  said  too  much  possi- 
bly, possibly  too  little.  Let  it  go.  You  ask  me 
how  a  nobleman  like  myself  found  myself  in  this 
position,  and  I  answer  by  challenging  you  to  air 
the  mildest  and  most  innocent  of  your  Si^es 
constitutions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  You 
said  also  that  you  wanted  further  tempting;  I 
cannot  tempt  you  further.  You  aroused  the  Devil 
or  the  angel  in  me  somehow,  and  I  have  no  further 
courtesies  to  interchange  with  you.  I  make  you 
once  more  the  ofier  that  I  should  go  to  the  war  with 
vou  in  a  menial  capacity;  I  luce  you  and  your 
looks,  but  I  am  getting  weary  of  life." 

"  Come  with  us,  then,"  said  Arthur ;  "  come 
frankly  and  heartily.  AVe  are  rich,  ignorant,  and 
perhaps  Philistine;  certainly  indiscreet  by  taking 
you,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  you  are 
a  dangerous  conspirator.  Join  us,  not  as  a  servant, 
but  as  a  companion.  We  of  course  pay  all  ex- 
penses ;  and,  as  for  any  extra  honorarium,  you  had 
better  leave  that  to  one  of  the  Silcotes,  {)068ibly  the 
most  extravagant  and  open-handed  family  in  Eng 
land,  according  to  their  lights  and  their  meana 
The  bargain  is  struck  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

'*  Then  there  is  one  other  little  detail  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  have  not  the  pleas- 
ur6  of  knowing  your  name." 

«  Boginsky." 

"  What  Boginsky  ?  "  said  Arthur,  in  wonder. 

"  The  younger  Boginsky  himself.    No  other." 

Arthur,  who  had  been  standing  up  until  now, 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  took  np  his  book.  ^*  Come 
and  take  off  my  boots,  General,"  he  said.  "  Let  it 
be  written  on  my  tomb,  that  he  had  his  boots  taken 
off  by  the  most  brilliant  guerilla  democratic  gen- 
eral in  Europe.  So  this  is  what  continental  de- 
mocracy brings  a  man  to  I  My  dear  Count,  have 
you  dined  V"* 

** I  really  have  not,"  said  Boginsky.  "But  I 
have  got  so  very  much  usied  to  hunger,  among  other 
things,  that  I  can  well  wait.  After  I  have  served 
your  dinner  for  you,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  scraps." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that  again.  Count," 
said  Arthur,  sharply.  "I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  there  are  such  animals  still  lefl  in  the  world  as 
English  gentlemen.  You  are  our  ^uest  from  this 
moment.  If  I  have  offended  you  by  my  coarse 
insular  jest  of  asking  you  to  take  my  boots  off,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  it  was,  through  its  utter  in- 
congruity, the  highest  compliment  which  my  stupid- 
ity suggested  to  me.  Take  my  book,  sir,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  I  will  go  after  dinner,  and 
try  to  find  out  when  my  two  erratic  boys  are  like^ly 
to  be  at  home."    And  so  he  went. 

Boginsky  sat,  and  began  looking  at  his  book,  but 
not  reading  it.  "That  man  is  a  gentleman,"  he 
said  after  a  time.  "  And  he  will  make  a  ^ntleman 
of  me  again.  God  help  me.  I  have  risen  very 
high.  I  have  given  up  everything :  name,  fame, 
life,  position,  ana  the  power  of  doing  good,  I  fear. 


*  Thfp  Is  bold,  bat  not  imponible.  If  the  reader  had  leen  the 
younger  Boginsky  where  I  saw  him,  he  would  know  it  *,  one  says 
nothing  of  Fr&ngipannl,  sUU  less  of  Napoleon  at  Ham.  Yet  things 
are  distinctly  better  for  nnsnooessftil  continental  politicians  than 
they  were.  Mont  St.  Michel  itself  has  become  a  sentimental  show- 
place,  where  idle  oontributors  to  this  Magasine  may  get  themselves 
shut  np  in  dungeons,  and,  what  Is  sttU  better,  get  let  out  again  by 
knocking  at  the  door.  In  England,  America,  and,  last  and  moat 
gifirious,  in  Italy  (of  all  places  n  the  world),  unsttocessful  oonOnea 
tal  politicians  are  m/«. 
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also.  Yet  I  haTe  fidlen  yery  low;  I  have  taken 
Austrian  money  from  Kriegsthann:  and  I  have 
olFered  to  be  this  man's  valet.  No  man  of  the 
present  generation  will  be  alive  to  see  democracy 
on  its  letrs.  (raribaldi  goes  for  monarchv.  It  is 
very  ban  I.  Tlie  forty  years  in  the  desert  shadowed 
it  out  to  us.  Frangipanni  will  see  his  will  worked 
out:  be  will  see  Italy  united  under  a  bull-faced 
Sardinian  cliarnois-bunter.  But  as  for  the  poor 
demo(M*at9,  —  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  be  con- 
scions  of  what  goes  on  after  death.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  old  cause  trinmph.  But  then  again  I 
would  Rooiicr  die  the  second  death,  and  be  annihi> 
late*l  utterly,  —  cease  to  be,  if  that  were  possibh:,  — 
than  Hi-e  it  beaten.  I  am  mazed  with  it  all.  Sup% 
pose  we  got  it  and  it  failed  1 

'^  This  gentle  Englishman  has  gone  afler  his  boys. 
I  will  read  my  book  then :  Edmond  About.  You 
will  not  do  mach  for  us,  or  such  as  you.  Our  heads 
are  weary,  and  some  of  us  are  getting  fierce.  *  Sans 
compter  le  petit  Mortara.'  That  is  very  good,  and 
makes  one  laugh,  though  one  wishes  one's  work  was 
done  and  that  one  were  dead.  We  sha'n't  get  much 
out  of  you  French,  at  least  if  your  opposition  b  led 
by  Thiers,  whose  own  mild  democracy  means  mere 
French  aggrandizement." 

When  Arthur  came  back  he  found  him  walking 
thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room.  **  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  and  important  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Silcotc,"  he  said. 

Arthur  was  all  attention. 

'*  1  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,  to  what  I  owe  the  honor 
of  your  acc^uaintance.  From  one  reason  or  another 
I  found  myself,  but  a  few  days  ago,  in  extreme  pov- 
erty and  con8i<ierable  danger  at  Vienna ;  I  accepted 
a  niisiiion  to  this  place  which  gave  me  safety  and  a 
little  money.  I  was  commissioned  to  seek  your  ^ro- 
te(/e  Sugden  here,  and  involve  him  with  the  police." 

**  And  you  accepted  this  mission  ?  "  said  Arthur 
with  emphasis. 

*'  I  do  not  look  much  like  a  deceiver  of  youth," 
said  Boginsky,  laughing.  "  I  accepted  the  mission 
lest  a  worse  man  might  be  sent  on  it.  But  I  would 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  had  it  not  been  that  I  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  plot  against  this  innocent 
youth  has  developed  into  something  much  df^er 
and  fouler  than  merely  involving  him  with  the  i- 
lice ;  and  that  it  is  m^  duty  to  warn  you  against 
what  may  be  a  very  serious  disaster." 

Arthur  sat  down  and  watched  him  intently. 

*'  The  man  who  sent  me  has  evidently  distrusted 
me,  and  sent  another  to  watch  me.  Kriegsthurm  is 
loHing  his  head,  or  he  would  never  have  made  the 
mist»ke  of  sending  a  lad  whom  I  know  to  watch  me. 
H  id  I  ever  intended  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  this 
act  of  his  of  setting  a  spy  on  me  would  have  absolved 
me  from  my  engagement  with  him.  Will  you  come 
to  the  window  with  me  V  " 

They  went.  Boginsky  pointed  to  a  figure  lying 
lazily  on  a  bench  under  some  linden-trees,  —  the 
fi«iure  of  a  handsome  olive-complcxioned  youth  tol- 
erably well  dressed,  lying  in  a  beautiful  careless 
artistic  attitude,  with  his  face  turned  towards  their 
house. 

"  That  young  man,"  said  Boginsky,  "  is  a  young 
Roman  democrat,  known  to  me,  although  my  person 
is  unknown  to  him.  I  have  gathered  tcom  him  that 
He  is  commissioned  by  Kriegsthurm  to  watch  your 
young  friend  James  Sugden,  and  to  report  on  all 
our  proceedings.  He  came  to  Vienna  in  the  suite  of 
Miss  Heathton,  the  travelling  governess  of  Miss 


Anne  Silcote.  He  was  ahrapU^  (Twhiryii  la 
their  suite,  because  he  was  onaue  to  beep  ^ind 
his  fratntic  admiration  for  Hias  Silcaie.  lb  ■ 
who  commissioned  him,  Eriegsthm,  has  bsh 
his  mind  to  madness  by  telling  him  tlfes  l£a  m 
Silcote  is  devotedly  attached  to  tfais  Paxa  ^fiei 
a  boy  James.  The  young  dog  is  a  wortycsB  m 
ber  of  a  good  Roman  family,  among  wfcun  -as 
traditions  is  asBassination.  Whether  he  carrisCH 
or  Oratni  bombs  I  cannot  aaj;  but  faehsiaia 
dangerous  look  about  the  eyes.  I  ooly  keov  !&■ 
I  saw  him  handling  anything  like  a  bbrk  r-fS 
ball,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  short  spik^  oak, lad 
shout  *  OrsLni !  *  run  down  the  street,  and  newri^ 
till  I  got  round  the  next  comer." 

^*  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  a  probabOrita 
murdering  James  ?  " 

^  ^o,  not  a  probability,  bnt  an  absdate  ^asm 
ty,"  said  Boginsky.  "  I  ratiier  think  that  1  las 
eluded  in  the  black  list  myself.- 

^*'  If  it  were  not  for  your  shrewd  ibee  aai  ts 
calm  quiet  eyes,  I  should  think  that  you  were  ik 
said  Arthur.  "  This  is  going  to  see  the  war  wui 
vengeance.  But  I  cannot  make  head  or  tall  of  i 
story  yet  What  possible  cause  of  angier  ess.  ai 
Kriegsthurm  have  against  James  ?  ** 

*'  Kriegsthurm  inter  cUia  is  right-faaad  sa  I 
your  aunt  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  Heraks 
confidant  in  some  old  political  plots,  and  m  gm 
things  of  which  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  too  bsi 
her  nephew  and  a  gentleman.  She  b  deroCK:  i 
your  brother  Thomas,  and  wishes  to  see  him  k  pa 
session  of  the  family  estates.  Knegsthiira*^  iiie- 
est  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  Colood  ^i-ff 
your  brother,  of  whom  again,  as  yonr  fasotber,  Ivi 
to  speak  with  the  profoundest  respect  I  oaiy  fseA 
of  Kriegsthurm.  Kriegsthurm  k  apt  to  be  aenpa 
lous  at  times  (he  could  have  stopped  Orsm,  ls:&i 
not),  and  this  boy,  James  Sogden,  stands  ak^k 
tween  the  inheritance  of  the  estates  and  Colosel  Si 
cote.  Consequently  Kriegsthurm  wishes  hia  (ct  a 
the  way.  And  so  you  have  a  noble  yoaI^[  Baaai 
lying  on  a  bench  in  front  of  your  door,  witk  kKVC 
in  his  boots,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  exjibn 
black  cricket-balls  covered  with  percussion  spins  a 
his  coat  pockets.  If  he  were  to  tumble  off  tb 
bench  now,  and  exploding  his  bombs  to  go  off  iai 
flame  of  fire,  I  might  be  pleased,  bnt  shoald  not  ^ 
in  the  least  surprised.  A  British  newspaper  vtsL- 
describe  it  as  a  *  remarkable  accident,'  and  a  Biilal 
jurpr  would  bring  in  a  verdict  as  '  Death  by  the  ns 
tation  of  God«'  But  I  have  sufiered  by  cootiaatil 
politics,  and  understand  them.  That  young  nm  ii 
dangerous." 

**  xou  ought  all  to  be    in    Bedlam  tqgctbor' 
bounced  out  Arthur.     **  James  Sugden  the  nexl  is 
succession  !    Why,  he  is  a  peasant-boy,  bom  sor 
the  park-gates  !    My  father,  who  hates  boys  befnd 
measure,  nas  never  interchanged  fifty  words  willi 
him  altogether.     /  am  my  father's  heir.    /,  ^ 
speak,  come  into  entire  possession  of  three  &farde 
of  the  whole  property  at  mr  father's  death.  l(^ 
jected  to  the  arrangement,  out  he  has  paniiteia 
it,  and  I  have  a  letter  up  stturs  firom  my  father's  b«- 
yer  assuring  me  of  the  fact ;  written,  I  believe.  ^ 
my  father^  orders,  in  consequence  of  some  old  m 
worthless  papers  having  been  stolen  from  hisbd- 
room  by  his  servants.     The  boy  Sugden  his  it 
more  to  do  with  my  father's  will  tiian  you  baTe,i>i 
the  rogue  Kriegsthurm  must  be  mad." 

"There  you  spoke  right,  wr,"  said  Bqginsb' 
"  there  you  spoke  very  well  indeed.    Our  good  cU 
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tliami  lias  lost  his  head,  and  with  his  head  his 
ty,  political  and  other.  I  have  feared  it  for 
time ;  and  I  dread  that  what  you  say  is  too 
lie  has  been  going  wrong  for  some  time.  His 
plee  were  really  sound  and  democratic  at  one 
3ut  he  got  debauched.  He  trimmed  too  much. 
L^ed,  years  ago,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
lents  of  our  opponents,  and  could  state  them 
lly,  —  a  fatal  thin^  in  politics.  Then  I  noticed 
le  would  talk,  and  even  eat  and  drink,  with 
crats,  —  a  still  more  fatal  fact  against  him.  It 
bllowed,  of  course,  by  his  taking  to  charlatan- 
o  table-rapping,  and  spirit-calling,  and  ended, 
tiTse,  by  bis  being  involved  with  the  great  au- 
of  all  confusion,  the  Silcotes.  Poor  old  Kriegs- 
Q !  He  has  lost  his  head  by  plotting  without 
iple.  Dear  old  fellow  !  I  must  write  to  Fran- 
ini  about  him.  Frangipanni  has  a  great  deal 
fluence  with  him !    Poor  old  Kriegsthurm  !    I 

0  aorry  for  him." 

^Tet   he   compassed  your  death,"  said  Artbar, 

1  nor  keenly  into  Boginsky's  face,  and  thinking, 
rish  I  had  your  face." 

Oi^insky,  looking  at  Arthur,  and  thinking,  '*  I 
1  was  like  you,"  replied,  *^  This  is  a  mere  mat- 
>f  detail.  Kriegsthurm  is  a  man  who  acts  from 
ed  rules.  I  interfered  with  his  plans,  and  he 
led  mo  removed.  You  would  hardly  object  to 
for  that,  would  you  ?  " 

But,"  said  Arthur,  aghast,  "  if  I  interfered  with 
r  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
would  not  murder  me,  would  you  ?  " 
I V  "  said  Boginsky,  "  certainly  not.  I  hold  that 
I  utterly  indefensible  for  one  man  to  take  another 
a*s  life.  I  hold  that  the  taking  of  human  life  in 
r  way,  judicial  or  not  judicial,  is  the  greatest  sin 
ich  a  man  can  commit." 

'  Yet  you  defended  Vienna,  and  fought  with  your 
&  right  hand,  and  slew.  Did  you  not  commit  the 
»t  sm  then  ?  "       ^ 

•*True,"  said  Boginsky,  "I  sinned  in  defending 
enna,  forasmuch  as  I  took  human  life.  But  the 
■tue  of  the  defence  counterbalanced  the  sin  of  the 
kughter  of  my  fellow-men.  Are  you  so  insularly 
ipid  as  not  to  see  that  ?  Besides,  it  oflen  becomes 
K^essary  to  commit  a  great  crime  to  practise  a  no- 
e  piece  of  virtue ;  in  which  case  the  greater  the 
ime  the  greater  the  virtue." 
At  this  astounding  piece  of  logic  and  ethics  Ar- 
lur  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  stood  staring  at  him  in 
tsroay.  He  would  fain  have  argued  with  him,  but 
le  heresy  was  too  vast  and  too  amorphous  to  begin 
D.  There  was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  no 
Ight  end  to  it,  no  handle,  and  so  it  was  impossible 
9  say  where  to  take  hold  of  it 

''  Well,  there  is  bo  doubt  about  one  thing,  sir,"  he 
aid.  "  We  owe  you  a  very  great  obligation,  and 
rill  try  to  repav  it.  We  will  concert  measures  for 
mv  young  friend's  safety." 

**  Wo  will  discuss  the  matter,  sir,"  said  Boginsky. 
'  Bemember,  only,  please,  that  to  compromise  him 
tiere  is  to  compronuse  me.  Meanwhile  we  will  talk 
over  our  route.  I  will  undertake  t^  keep  my  eye 
on  the  young  Roman  gentleman." 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  and  decided  to  go  to- 
wards Turin.  The  route  was  extremely  difficult, 
which  was  a  great  recommendation. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Boginsky  took  his  depart- 
are  to  make  arrangements.  Arthur,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  seeing  the  noble  Roman  still  on 
the  bench,  began  dimly  to  realize  that  he  was  act- 
ually in  foreign  parts,  and  that  this  young  man, 


with  his  potential  knives  and  Orsini  bombs,  was  not 
only  a  reality,  but  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be  at 
once  abated. 

'*I  wish  you  were  on  a  bench  in  Christchurch 
Meadow,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  thought,  "  and 
that  I  was  proctor.  I  have  sent  as  good  men  down 
for  a  year  ror  half  as  much.  Hang  it,"  he  continued 
aloud,  "I'll  try  it;  I'll  proctoriae  him.  I  will, 
upon  my  wonl  and  honor.    If  he  shies  one  of  his 

retards  at  me,  I  am  cricketer  enough  to  catch  it. 
never  was  a  butter  fingers,  though  a  bad  batter. 
If  he  tries  his  knives  on  me,  I  willpunch  his  head. 
I  *11  proctorize  him  I " 

Whether  to  go  close  to  him  to  avoid  his  petards, 
or  to  keep  away  from  him  to  avoid  his  knives,  he 
could  not  in  the  least  degree  decide.  He  ended  by 
pursuing  the  old  English  (and  French)  method  of 
laying  himself  yardarm  to  the  enemy,  and  boarding 
him  suddenly.  lie  went  straight  up  to  our  appar- 
ently slumbering  young  friend,  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  said  roughly  and  loudly  in  French, 
which  will  be  better  given  in  vernacular  than  with 
his  pedantic  ill-translated  Oxford  isms,  — 

"  Get  up,  sir !  How  dare  you  lie  here  ?  What 
do  you  mean,  you  miserable  young  assassin,  by 
watching  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  this 
scandalous  manner?  I  am  a  civis  Romanus^  sir, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  British  empire  at  my 
back." 

The  startled  youth  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  put 
his  right  hand  under  his  jacket 

**  Don't  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,"  said 
Arthur,  perfectlv  aware  that  he  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  his  life,  but  perfectly  cool,  and  blunder 
ing  between  rusty  French  and  proctorial  recollec- 
tions. "I  shall  permit  nothing  of  the  sort  for  a 
moment,  sir.     I  shall  write  to  your  father,  sir." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  authority  have  you  over 
me  ?  "  said  the  youth,  with  parted  lips  and  danger- 
ous eves. 

**  That  is  no  business  of  vours,  sir,"  replied  Ar- 
thur, running  into  English,  which  the  youth  luckily 
understood  "  A.uthority,  indeed  I  You  will  call " 
(he  was  jusi  going  to  say,  **  You  will  call  on  me  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  but  saved  him- 
self J  "  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  your  head, 
sir,  if  you  consistency  and  pertinaciously  persist  in 
going  on  in  your  present  course,  sir ;  and  from  a 
careful  study  of  your  character,  extending  over  the 
whole  period  of  your  University  career,  1  fear  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  Now,  you  just  take  your 
hand  from  under  your  jacket,  you  murderous  young 
cub,  for  I  am  a  short-tempered  man,  and  will  give 
you  the  best  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  liie  if 
you  don't." 

The  Roman  did  so,  and,  smiling  faintly,  said, — 

**  Monsieur  has  some  cause  of  complaint  against 
me ;  Monsieur  said  he  was  a  Roman  just  now." 

*^  I  am  a  Roman,"  replied  Arthur,  seeing  he  was 
wavering  in  headlong  heat,  *^  in  the  Palmerstonian 
acceptance  of  the  term,  sir,  —  an  acceptation  which 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  would  not  easily  be 
comprehended  by  a  person  of  your  extremely  lim- 
ited abilities,  dissipated  habits,  and  murderous  iii- 
tentions.  You  will  go  down  for  a  year,  sir,  and  I 
shall  write  to  your  father." 

'*  My  father  is  dead,  sir,"  said  the  astonished  and 
frightened  Italian. 

**That  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference, 
sir ;  it  only  aggravates  the  offence,"  went  on  Arthur, 
seeing  that  the  habit  of  scolding,  which  he  had 
learnt  as  tutor,  proctor,  and  schoohnaster,  was  for 
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once  doing  him  good  service ;  and  therefore  scolding 
on  with  all  the  vagueness  of  a  Swiveller,  and  the 
heartiness  of  a  DoU  Teareheet,  —  "  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  he  vt  dead.  It  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  respect  him 
for  it  If  he  could  see  you  in  your  present  degraded 
position,  it  would  bring  down  his  gray  hairs  m  sor- 
row to  the  grave,  which  you  will  ultimately  succeed 
in  doin»." 

The  last  fearful  bathos  nearly  made  Arthur  laugh, 
but  made  him  get  his  wits  about  him  again.  The 
Italian  said,  utterly  puzzled  and  abroad,  — 

**  What  is  it  that  Monsieur  desires  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir :  that  you  go  away  from 
here ;  that  you  disappear  from  the  presence  of  all 
honest  men.  Do  you  see  that  sentry  there  ? "  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  nearest.  ^*  Shall  I  caXi  to  him 
and  tell  him  the  story  of  Kriegsthurm  and  Silcote  ?  " 

*'  Alait,  M'sieu*'  hissed  the  Roman,  seizing  his 
hand  and  kissing  it,  "  I  am  very  young.  I  am  too 
younej  to  die ! " 

**  Too  old  to  live,  boy.  Repent,  boy  I  I  spare 
your  youth,  and  will  not  denounce  you.  Go  back 
to  the  assassin  Kriegsthurm,  and  tell  him  that  this 
ni(;ht  he  is  denounced  to  both  the  Austrian  and 
luiiian  governments;  that  all  his  miserable  plots  are 
discovered,  and  that  you  are  the  last  of  his  emis- 
s  iries  that  I  will  spare.  He  knows  me.  Tell  him 
tlijit  Arthur  Silcote  said  so." 

The  young  Roman  vanished  from  under  the  lime- 
trees,  and  was  seen  no  more  for  the  present,  and 
Artliur  stood  scratching  hb  head. 

"  1  doubt,"  he  soliloquized,  "  that  I  have  been  ly- 
ing a  little.  I  will  put  that  consideration  off  to  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  But  Carlyle  is  right 
about  his  *  preternatural  suspicion.'  If  that  boy  had 
not  been  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  I  never 
could  have  done  anything  with  him  by  loud,  self- 
asserting  scolding.  One  of  my  St.  Mar}''s  boys 
would  have  laufrhed  at  me;  it  would  not  have  gone 
down  with  the  lowest  of  old  New  Inn  Hall  men.* 
/  could  not  have  done  anything  with  that  boy  if  his 
conscience  had  not  been  bad.  Well,  I  have  got  rid 
of  him,  though  I  talked  sad  nonsense,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  and  —  heaven  help  me !  —  I  doubt,  lied. 
Yet  the  proctorial  art  is  a  great  one :  given  the  po- 
sition, and  if  judiciously  exercised.  Bankruptcy 
commissioners,  police-magistrates,  and  University 
officials  are  the  only  people  who  are  left  to  keep 
alive  the  great  art  of  scolding ;  schoolmasters  have 
to  be  civu  in  these  days  of  competition,  lest  their 
schools  should  get  empty,  —  as  some  parsons  must 
preach  pleasant  things  for  the  sake  of  their  pew- 
rents,  tlallo!  BoginskyI  I  have  packed  off  our 
Roman  assassin  over  the  Marches." 

"  How,  then  ?  " 

**  I  proctorized  him." 

"  Vvhat  does  that  mean  ?  " 

**  Scolded  him  till  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  Put  out  all  my 
strong  points  against  him,  while  he  was  condemned 
to  silence." 

'*  As  the  priest  does  in  ihe  sermon  ?  "  said  Bogin- 
sky. 

"  Exactly,**  said  Arthur.  "  In  the  slang  of  my 
University,  I  call  that  proctorizing,  and  think  it  a 
very  good  thing  too.  xou  surely  can  stand  to  hear 
the  law  laid  down  once  a  week,  however  feebly. 
You  have  six  days  left  for  interpellations.  But 
have  you  been  much  in  Prussia  ?  " 


» I  MB  bsppy  to  My  that  I  spetk  of  tbs  lanfr  pMt 


"  Why  ?  •* 

^  An  idle  thought,  not 
lUk  University  proctor  emu  be  w^ay 
was  cottsidenng  what  a  Prussian,  ptoctex  wi  i 
like.  I  doubt  he  would  be  a  Tartar.  ^4,  , 
for  the  war.  By  the  by,  I  shall  faa^  to  ig^a  , 
with  you." 

"  On  what  gronnds  ?  " 

"  My  brother  fights  with  the  Aostriaaa.* 

"  N'importe,    They  will    be  beaten."  sail  &    | 
sky,  **  and  we  will  be  gentle  vith  tJnao-'^ 

''*  Democracy  allied  with  tJbe  Secowi  of  1^ 
ber  I  "  said  Arthur ;  "  you  «re  a  nice  lot  1  * 
proctorize  some  of  you. 


CHAPTER    X  L  VII- 

THK  PLEXIPOTESrnABT  ARJUVES   A 

As  they  four  drove  into  the  co^aTtr-yard  d  ia 
inn  at  Turin,  in  their  roomjr  hired  carxiaf^.  • 
saw  a  reeking  horse  having  his  saddle  takes  ^a 
a  tall  black-whiskered  gentlemaxi  in  a  Jai^ot^v 
talked  consequentially  with  the  bui<ilord. 

**  Hallo ! "  said  Arthur.  "  Here  t<  9am  a 
travelling  in  the  old  style.  Thcjre  -will  fae  a  «^ 
arrival  directly.  I  hope  they  hATe  noC  t^n  ^ 
whole  house." 

"  By  no  means,"  the  landlord  aaennNf  tieBL^t 
was  the  English  plenipotentiary,  traveJlin^  l^wjj 
Alessandria,  with  the  ready-agned  prehoaas^dp^ 
peace." 

"  Wonder  he  don't  go  by  rail  if  he  is  in  a  i■t^ 
They  will  all  have  cut  one  another's  throair  te6» 
he  gets  there,"  remarked  Arthur.  ^     ^ 

They  were  shown  into  a  nice  s^&n  adjobun*  *-» 
suite  of  apartments  taken  by  the  pleBjr/«*5a^^ 
only  separated  from  theirs  by  folding-dc«%  ™™ 
the  landlord  pointed  out  were  locked  on  /^e-  aAc 

**  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  every  word  Xhevof:  je* 
marked  Arthur.  « If  we  do  hear  any  secrets  rf 
state,  I  shall  unlock  the  door  and  annoonce  wx^f^ 
It  is  a  great  shame  of  the  landlord  puctJif  ■ 
here." 

"They  will  hear  all  tw  say  also,"  rwurt» 
James ;  "  and  we  by  talking  loud  ooreelves  csa  p« 
them  to  understand  that  others  are  within  hena?- 
If  they  can  hear  us,  they  will  of  coarse  at  oiiop«*' 
elude  that  we  can  hear  them." 

"  I  don't  know  ihat^  said  Arthur.  **  I  have  W 
such  great  experiences  of  human  stupidity  s^* 
examiner,  that  I  very  much  doubt  it.  If  this  ■** 
is  an  English  diplomatist,  I  fear  that  the  meotslpfo- 
cess  will  be  too  elaborate  for  him.* 

They  were  seated  merrily  at  dinner,  '^"^f 
rumbling  in  the  court-yard  announced  the  smw* 
Almost  immediately  after,  the  door  of  the  wsttoc^  ^ 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  great  man  eototi^ 
English  certainly,  but  not  a  courteous  dipk)n>^ 
by  any  means,  and  apparently  with  few  prdiDfltf*'' 
of  peace  about  him. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Boginskr  s» 
"  Now  we  will  talk  louder,  then  " ;  but,  looking «^"' 
three  companions,  he  saw  that  his  three  coopv^ 
had  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  were  W*' 
ing  at  one  another  in  blank  astonishment.  - 

A  loud  and  familiar  voice  on  the  other  side^^ 
door  thundered  out, — 

"  I  don't  care.    I  repeat  what  I  said  to  tkeit^ 
to  his  face.    The  whole  business  is  the  most  pi^ 
terous  clamjamfry  of  unutterable  nonsense  v^    , 
ever  was  seen  on  the  fiioe  of  this  earth \vk^    . 


SILCOTE  OF   SILCOTES. 


Ill 


^nipfly  for  it  would  be  to  hang  the  two  emperors 
md  the  king  up  in  a  row." 

^*'  But  vou  did  n*t  say  that  to  the  man,  you  know/' 
aid  a  bn^ht  woman's  voice.  *^  You  were  as  mild 
IS  milk  wiva  him,  and  only  began  to  rage  as  soon  as 
lia  back  was  turned." 

James  jumped  to  his  feet. 

*•  I  don't  care  whether  I  said  it  or  not,"  said  Sil- 
*ote.  *'  I  mean  it.  And,  since  you  twit  me  with  it, 
[  'Will  go  to  his  hotel  after  dinner  and  say  it.    Now ! " 

*•*-  Remember  that  you  are  abroad,  Silcote,  and  be 
cautious,"  said  the  woman's  voice. 

**  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  I  am  abroad,  my 
lear  soul ;  the  fleas  keep  me  in  mind  of  that ;  and, 
u»  for  my  caution,  why  you  yourself  allow  that  I 
lid  not  utter  the  treason  of  which  you  disapprove, 
ifler  all ;  and  for  your  kind  sake  I  will  not." 

"  Why,  that  is  my  father,"  said  Arthur,  amazed. 
*  Who  on  earth  is  the  woman  with  them  ?  " 

'*  My  mother,"  said  James,  radiant  with  smiles. 

Arthur  grew  suddenly  sick  and  faint.  He  filled 
>ut  a  tumbler  full  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off,  and 
muttered  half  aloud,  — 

"  Mrj<.  Sugden  I  O  Heaven,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  him  alone!  And  so  soon  afler  poor  Algy's 
leath  too  !  It  is  horrible.  O  God,  forgive  me  my 
lelfish  nevlect ;  forgive  me  my  share  in  this  miseiv 
ible  business." 

Boginsky  whispered  to  Arthur,  "  I  fear  we  are  in 
%  more  delicate  situation  than  that  of  overhearing 
%  diplomat  speaking  with  his  secretaries.  From  the 
petulance  of  both  Monsieur  and  Madame  towards 
[>ne  another,  I  should  guess  that  they  were  just 
married,  and  in  their  weeding  tour.  Shall  I  strike 
up  the  Marseillaise  ?    We  must  do  something." 

♦*Pray  be  silent  for  a  moment,"  said  Arthur. 
^*-  See,  here  is  another  lady  with  them.  I  am  going 
mad,  and  must  be  taken  home  straight  and  put  in 
Bedlam." 

For  a  third  voice  struck  in  here,  —  a  very  pretty 
voice  indeed ;  but,  well,  a  little  too  fine-ladyish,  the 
thing  just  a  very  little  overdone.    That  voice  said,  — 

"  So  you  two  are  quarrelling  again  ?  The  very 
nnoment  I  leave  you  two  together  you  begin  at  it- 
Wbat  is  the  matter  nowt** 

Arthur  sat  down  again.  "  It  was  very  like  too," 
he  said  to  Boginsky.  **  I  fear  my  nerves  are  not 
what  they  should  be  yet"  And  Boginsky  politely 
agreed  with  him. 

"  Our  (juarrels  don't  come  to  much,  do  they,  old 
girl  ?  "  said  Silcote,  and  Mrs.  Sugden  laughed. 

James  by  this  time  was  at  the  door  with  his  hand 
on  the  key.  Arthur  gently  put  him  aside,  threw 
the  door  open,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Lee,  in  all  the  full  majesty  of  her  unequalled 
beauty.  The  meetin?  was  a  little  more  astonishing 
for  her  than  for  him,  lor  he  had  thought  of  her  when 
he  heard  her  voice  three  minutes  before.  And  in 
her  utter  surprise,  in  a  second  of  time,  there  passed 
across  her  face  a  sudden  expression ;  a  little  parting 
of  the  lips,  a  little  brightening  of  the  eyes ;  which 
told  him  all  he  cared  to  know.  She  was  her  very 
ladylike  self  in  one  moment,  although  the  twitch  of 
her  hands  towards  him  when  she  saw  him  had  caused 
her  to  drop  her  hundred-guinea  travelling-bag,  and 
made  a  contretemps.  He  knew  all  that  he  wanted  to 
know  in  this  world,  and  merely  saying  to  her  pleas- 
antly, "  How  d'  ye  do !  How  d'  ye  do ! "  passed  on 
with  outstretched  hands  towards  his  father,  seeing 
by  a  mere  look  at  the  three  faces  that  there  were 
somehow  or  other  brighter  and  better  times  in  the 
house  of  Silcote  than  there  had  been  for  forty  years. 


"  If  he  has  married  Mrs.  Sugden,"  he  thought, 
"  he  might  have  done  worse." 

Silcote  was  very  much  changed,  as  Arthur  saw  in 
one  moment.  He  looked  so  much  younger,  and  so 
much  more  gentle.  There  was  certainly  an  un- 
common change  in  him. 

"  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  **  this  is  a  strange 
meeting." 

"  Very  strange  indeed,  Archy,"  said  Silcote.  "  I 
gave  myself  up  frankly  and  freely  to  these  two 
ladies  to  do  what  they  would  with  me.  They  have 
done  nothing  but  plot  and  conspire  against  me 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  I  declare  solemnly 
that  I  have  never  had  hiy  own  way  for  one  moment 
since  we  left  Silcotes,  and  that  their  standing  case 
against  me  is  obstinacy.  Now  here  they  have  laid 
their  plans  so  well,  that  my  own  favorite  son,  whom 
I  believed  to  be  at  Boppart,  comes  bursting  in  on 
me,  with  two  of  my  grandsons,  and  a  foreign  gentle- 
man, out  of  my  own  bedroom." 

"  That  is  not  your  bedroom,  sir,"  said  Arthur, 
hardly  knowing  how  to  begin  explanations. 

**  Is  it  not  ?  Well,  I  give  up  the  point.  I  thought 
it  was.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  it  is,  because  I 
observe  you  have  been  dining  in  it.  However,  I 
have  no  opinion.  These  two  women  have  cured 
me  of  all  that  Now  gp  and  kiss  your  sister-in-law, 
for  she  has  finished  kissing  her  boy  James." 

"  My  sister-in-law." 

"  Ah  !    Tom's  wife,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Arthur. 

"Don't  you?"  said  Silcote.  "It  don't  matter. 
Some  of  them  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day. 
They  are  going  to  the  milliner's  to-morrow  to  get 
some  new  things  to  go  to  the  war  with;  perhaps 
they  will  tell  you  all  aoout  it  the  day  after." 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  to  find  me  in  company 
with  James  and  Reginald,  sir  ?  "  s^ud  Arthur,  trying 
if  he  could  get  him  to  talk  that  way. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Silcote.  *'  I  am  a  perfectly  resigned 
man.  If  you  had  been  kicking  against  all  sorts  of 
pricks  for  forty  years,  you  would  find  it  uncom- 
monly pleasant  to  get  into  that  frame  of  mind. 
Bless  you,  the  religionists  have  flourished  on  that 
secret  for  centuries." 

"What  secret,  sir?" 

"  The  secret  of  taking  a  man  away  from  himself, 
and  giving  him  peace  in  that  way.  Some  of  them 
have  done  it,  more  or  less  viciously  and  artificially. 
These  two  ^ood  women  have  done  it  for  me  as  well 
as  any  priest  that  ever  was  born.  Thej  have 
brought  me  back  to  the  communion,  a  thmg  you 
never  did.  What  fools  you  men-priests  are !  Not 
one  of  you  seems  to  have  the  sense  to  see  that  in  a 
perfect  state  the  priests  would  all  be  women.  You 
men-priests  would  be  in  a  queer  way  without  them ; 
they  are  designed  and  made  for  the  priesthood. 
They  have  quite  enough  intellect  for  the  office  with- 
out having  too  much.  And  a  highly  mtellectual 
priest  is  a  mistake ;  like  yourself.  And  the  women 
have  faith,  which  more  than  three  quarters  of  you 
men-priests  have  not" 

"  "lou  are  none  of  you  quite  mad,"  said  Kriecs- 
thurm  once  to  Col.  Tom ;  "  but  are  close  upon  it^' 

Arthur  was  deeply  shocked.  Yet  his  father's  ar- 
gument puzzled  iiim  somewhat.  He,  as  a  priest,, 
had  been  a  failure,  and  knew  it  His  father's  argu«> 
ment,  slightly  developed,  seemed  to  him  to  mean  ai» 
extreme  form  of  Romanism.  Well,  even  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  father  was  better  than  his  old  <mOk 
He  changed  the  subject 

"  My  dear  father,  I  will  wait  for  explsDatlOiif^ 


about,  for  insteace,  my  new-found  tister-in-law. 
But  allow  me  to  ask,  just  to  start  the  conversation 
in  a  new  channel,  what  on  earth  j'ou  are  doing 
here?" 

**  My  dear  boy,  let  me  first  tell  you  how  profoundly 
I  am  j)lea:iotl  by  meeting  you  again.  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  business  to-day,  and  any  explanations  you 
may  want  you  may  get  from  Miss  Lee/' 

**  Ah  ! "  thought  Arthur,  **  so  I  will.  But,  sir,  you 
have  not  told  me  what  brings  you  here.*' 

"  Well,  a  variety  of  matters.  The  one  which  is 
foremofit  in  my  mind  just  now  is  to  g^t  hold  of  my 
sister,  your  aunt,  and  get  reconciled  with  her  and 
brine  her  to  reason,  for  1  feAr  she  is  going  on  badly." 

'» IIow  so  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

**  From  a  frantic  letter  she  haa  written  to  me,  I 
fear  that  she  is  in  the  hands  of  scoundrels,  and  well- 
nigh  desperate.  Kriegstliurm,  her  old  courier,  major- 
domo,  go-between,  in  all  her  idiotic  schemings  and 
pluttin<;8  and  follii>8,  has  got  hold  of  her  again,  and 
he  and  Tom  have  drained  her  of  all  her  money, 
and  made  her  desperate,  I  doubt  My  original  oo- 
ject  was  a  verj*  difierent  one :  it  may  be  carried  out, 
and  it  may  not.  I  wished  to  right  the  memory  of 
my  first  wife.  Whether  I  shall  do  so  or  not  I  can- 
not say.  My  first  object  now  is  to  save  my  poor 
sister;  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  doing  the  one 
thing  I  may  do  the  other." 

"  1  do  not  quite  understand,  sir." 

**  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Silcote,  gently.  **  I  fear 
1  have  been  a  sad  fool,  and  wasted  a  life.  M^  dear 
Archy,  I  have  one  favor  to  ask  you.  Do  not  in  any 
way  mention  to  me  at  present  a  death  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  our  family.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 

*''  I  am  loath  to  speak  of  it  myself,  sir,"  said  Arthur. 

"I  see  Reginald  is  in  mourning,"  said  Silcote. 
**  How  did  he  bear  it  ?  " 

"  lie  cried,"  said  Arthur,  "  once  when  he  heard 
of  it,  and  once  ailerwards,  James  tells  me,  in  the 
nt^ht,  for  a  short  time." 

**  I  scarcely  did  more  m3r8elf,  if  aa  much.  Re- 
morse does  not  produce  tears.  Let  us  leave  the 
subject." 

*'  About  my  aunt,  sir.  What  makes  you  think 
she  is  in  these  straits  ?     Has  she  appealed  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Her  letter  was  only  one  in  which 
she  confessed  a  recent  wrong  towards  me,  prayed 
my  forgiveness,  and  took  farewell  of  me  forever.  I 
should  like  to  catch  her  at  it,"  Silcote  went  on,  sud- 
denly, an<i  with  energy.  "  I  have  had  the  bullying 
of  her  for  forty  years,  and  does  she  think  I  am  going 
to  give  it  up  now  V  These  two  new  ones,"  he  con- 
tinued, winking  at  Arthur,  **  won't  stand  it.  You 
remember  that  for  your  soul's  health  and  comfort." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  solemnly.  "  You  have 
bad  another  letter  about  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Silcote,  **  I  have  had  a  letter  of  nine 
closely-written  pages ;  a  letter  which,  following  me 
to  the  Continent,  has  cost  me  about  nine  shillings, — 
from  that  cantankerous  old  busybody.  Miss  Raylock. 
She  is  dragging  her  old  bones  after  Tom  and  your 
aunt  to  the  war,  and  has  got  into  your  aunt's  confi- 
dence. I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  has  written  me 
a  most  kind,  sensible,  and  womanly  letter,  on  which 
I  am  going  to  act." 

*<  She  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  else,  sir." 

*^That  woman  has  msSie  thousands  out  of  us, 
with  her  confounded  novels.  She  has  no  powers  of 
invention.  She  put  me  as  the  principal  character  in 
her  first  successful  novel,  ana  made  her  fortune. 
She  haa  spent  all  bar  money  in  fancy  cucumbers  and 


geraniums,  and  now  she  is  hunting  my  rater,ftri| 
mere  purpose,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  of  pnttiogh 
as  leading  character  in  a  novel,  and  ^ing  to  1m 
grave  wi£  an  extra  thousand  pounds  m  the  lln 
per  Cents.    But  she  will  be  deceived." 

"  My  aunt,  the  Princeas,  would  make  a  gpoi  ca 
tnd  figure  in  a  novel,  sir." 

*^  No,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  bb  kad 
"  her  foUv  is  too  incongruous ;  ihe  ruck  of  cQaiQwii 
place  fools  who  read  novels  wiU  not  have  saSda 
brains  to  appreciate  the  transcendental  gesas  ( 
her  folly.  Raylock  will  make  a  mess  of  &r.  ^ 
will  be  trying  to  find  out  motives  for  her  coodad 
and  my  sister  haa  n't  got  any." 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

THS  FaXUMIHAiaEa  TO  THX  THBATT  OP  TOBB. 

"  Now  then,  Mrs.  Tom,"  cried  Silcote,  afteraloi 
talk  with  Arthur,  '^  dinner  is  ready.  I  cant  lire  I 
talking  nonsense  to  curly  ^headed  youngster^  if  yt 
can.     Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  take  in  Mrs.  Tom.* 

"  They  have  had  their  dinner,  these  people,"  n 
Mrs.  Silcote,  "  and  don't  want  any  more.  As  f 
talking  nonsense  to  curly-headed  youngsteis,  y( 
have  been  talking  long  enough  to  Mr.  Arthur,  u 
nonsense  enough,  too,  I  don't  doubt" 

^  That 's  a  specimen,"  said  Silcote,  poindr^  wi 
his  finger  at  the  radiantiv  happy,  good-hoinore 
and  kindly  face  of  Mrs.  Silcote,  —  "  that  is  a  8pe< 
men  of  the  way  they  treat  me.  .  Go  and  take  b 
arm,  and  take  her  in  to  dinner.  When  I  was  yo 
age,  /  could  eat  two  dinners.    Misa  Lee,  your  am 

Arthur,  who  as  yet  knew  pra-;tically  nothn 
went  up  to  the  woman  whom  his  fai^T  had  int 
duced  to  him  as  his  sistei^in-law :  when  he  looked 
her  he  said  sotto  voce,  "  By  Jove !  **  She  was  prcA 
bly  the  most  remarkable  woman  he  had  ever  sec 
Tall,  as  tall  as  he,  with  gray  hair,  and  a  vpjy  bea 
tiful  face  (described  before),  handsosuci;  'iresR 
with  every  fold  of  gown  or  shawl  in  its  right  pbc 
standing  very  calimy  in  a  splendid  attitude  u 
'*  taking  him  in,  body  and  bones  "  (as  he  most  ti 
garly  expressed  it  afterwards),  with  her  great  cal 
gray  eyes.  As  he  went  up  to  her,  it  suddenly  strai 
him  as  quite  a  new  idea  that  this  was  Jane 
mother,  Mrs.  Sugden,  the  woman  who  lived  ia*  ti 
little  white  cotta^  at  the  edge  of  Boisey  Hill.  H< 
she  came  to  be  his  sistei^in-kw  he  did  not  inqoii 
His  father  was  not  likely  to  be  wrong  in  a  mail 
like  this :  that  was  the  hencoop  to  which  he  r*Ia 
in  this  wide  welterinc^  ocean  of  astonishment 

He  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  sat  between  her  ai 
Miss  Lee.  But  this  wonderful  Sugden-Tom-Silcc 
woman  occupied  his  whole  attention.  "Heavi 
save  me  from  Bedlam  I "  he  said ;  **  this  is  tiie  ^ 
man  who  used  to  plant  beans  in  the  smock  fitx 
This  is  the  wife  of  the  man  that  helped  to  fight  ti 
poachers  on  the  very  night  that  James  was  broogjl 
m  wounded.    Hang  it,  X  can't  remember  it  ail" 

He  remembered,  however,  that  on  one  oocaaoi 
the  curate  being  absent,  he  had  undertaken  the  car 
of  the  parish,  just  as  he  would  have  undertaken  th 
^ege  ot  Sebastopol.  And  that,  at  that  time,  he  ha 
given  this  terrible  lady  in  gray  silk  and  white  Uc 
spiritual  consolation,  such  as  he  had,  and  a  shiUifiS 

"  Bless  our  family,"  he  thought ;  "  we  shall  fi! 
Bedlam  if  we  increase.  Are  you  going  to  say  anj 
thing  to  me  ?"  he  said,  suddenly,  to  Mrs.  Thomu. 
"  Why  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 
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**  Because  I  tbonglit  yoii  were  not,"  said  Arthur. 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  "  said  she,  with  per- 
Aact  ^ood  humor. 

'*  Explain  matters,  that  is  all ;  like  a  dear  good 
soul  as  you  look.  My  father's  reticence  is  so  exas- 
peratinp." 

Mrs.  Thomas  explained  eyerj'thing  to  him  from 
"beginning  to  end,  while  Miss  Lee  ate  her  dinner, 
drank  her  wine,  folded  her  napkin,  and  put  it 
through  the  ring :  went  on  explaining,  while  she 
rose  after  having  only  interchanged  a  few  common- 
places with  Arthur,  and  left  the  room :  went  on  still 
explaining  until  Miss  Lee  returned  tremendously 
dressed,  as  far  as  extravagance  went,  but  with  won- 
derilil  quietness  and  good  taste,  with  her  bonnet  on, 
ready  for  a  promenade.  The  two  boys  had  gone  be- 
fore, to  see  some  regiments  march  out. 

^*  1  am  going  on  the  Boulevards,"  she  said,  in  a 
cool  and  lofty  manner.  "  You  people  want  to  stay 
and  talk  family  matters,  which  are  no  concern  of 
mine,  and  which  bore  me.  The  courier  said  there 
are  three  more  regiments  to  march  to-night :  I  hear 
a  band  playing,  which  must  belong  to  one  of  them. 
I  shall  go  and  see  them  off." 

"Are  you  going  alone,  my  dear ? **  said  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

'<  Alone  ?  certainly.  I  am  used  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  perfectly  able  to  do  so."  And  with  her 
splendid  chin  in  the  air,  she  certainly  looked  as  if 
she  was.  There  is  no  one  more  safe  from  insult  than 
an  imperially  proud  and  handsome  woman.  Cads 
pcarcely  dare  to  look  at  her  in  the  face,  and  the 
worse-than-cads  know  from  their  experience  that 
the  most  they  will  get  is  furious  scorn.  No  one 
knew  this  better  than  Miss  Lee.  She  would  have 
marched  up  coolly  to  the  finest  knot  of  dandies  in 
Kurope,  and  asked  one  of  them  to  call  her  a  cab ; 
and  have  driven  calmly  off  in  it,  with  a  cold  bow  of 
thanks. 

**  But  the  officers,  my  dear,"  once  more  interpel- 
lated Mrs.  Tom. 

^  I  shall  probably  try  to  get  into  conversation 
with  some  of  them,"  said  Miss  Lee,  with  her  bonnet- 
strings  half  concealing  her  beautiful  proud  chin  in 
the  air,  **  and  consult  them  about  the  best  way  of 
getting  as  near  the  fight  as  possible.  The  King, 
very  likely,  does  not  go  until  to-morrow,  and  wUl 
probably  review  one  of  these  regiments  as  they  go ; 
f»n  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  your  fat  hero. 
Well,  good  by.  I  shall  be  at  home  by  dark,  or  soon 
after."     And  so  she  went 

Arthur  still  sat  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  speak  ; 
sat  for  five  minutes,  and  then  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  little  indignant  **  She  gave 
him  time  and  place  in  the  most  obvious  manner," 
she  said.  **  I  never  saw  the  thing  done  more  openly 
in  my  life." 

"  I  thought  she  wrapped  it  up  pretty  well,"  said 
Silcote. 

**  You  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "  A  deal  yon 
know  about  it  The  way  she  did  it  was  next  thing 
to  brazen." 

**  I  hope  he  knows  where  to  find  her,"  said  Silcote, 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine.  **I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
shoald." 

**  It 's  lucky  that  your  son  is  not  quite  such  a  stu- 
pid," said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "  She,  witn  her  marching 
regiments,  and  her  King  reviewing  them  as  they 
passed  the  palace  I  Why,  there ! "  she  continued, 
^warming,  '*  as  sure  as  ever  you  sit  gandering  in  that 
chair,  I  could  go  at  this  moment,  on  my  bar«  feet, 
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and  lay  my  finger  on  that  woman.  She  gave  him 
time  and  place,  I  tell  you,  and  I  could  lay  my  finger 
on  her  now." 

"  Could  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Silcote.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  you  could.  Still,  I  think  she  wrapped 
it  up  pretty  well.  I  know  Turin,  and  she  don't  1 
coutd  n't  find  her." 

"  I  could,"  said  Mrs.  Tom ;  "  I  have  only  to  go 
down  into  that  street — " 

**  Without  your  shoes  and  stockings  ?  You  said 
you  could  find  her  barefooted." 

"  —  and  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Tom,  scomfulljr  disre- 
garding him,  **  where  the  King  was  reviewing  the 
soldiers.  And  I  should  get  my  answer,  and  there 
she  'd  be,  and  him  with  her.    Don't  tell  roe." 

^^  I  don't  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear.  But,  surely, 
this  heat  is  unnecenary." 

**  Kot  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tom.  "  She  save  him 
time  and  place  before  my  own  eyes :  ana  she  was 
too  bold,  —  for  him." 

**  It  is  all  right,  though,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Silcote. 

"  O,  it 's  all  right  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Tom.  "  But, 
after  the  way  he  has  served  her,  she  had  no  business 
to  give  him  time  and  place  as  she  did.  I  wish  it  had 
been  me"  And  she  shook  her  head  with  deep 
meaning. 

**  Do  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  So  you  really  wish 
that  you  had  a  chance  at  Archy  ?  But  you  must 
reflect  that  you  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
marry  your  brother-in-law;  let  me  advise  vou  to 
give  up  this  newly-conceived  passion  for  Arthur, 
and  let  him  marry  your  cousin  (|uickly.  Two  such 
dreadful  tongues  as  yours  and  his  would  never  have 
hit  it  off  together,  and,  moreover  —  " 

**  There,'  said  Mrs.  Tom,  "  one  mustard-seed  of 
nonsense  dropped  in  your  way  grows  into  a  great 
tree  of  nonsense  very  soon.  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  you 
speak  ?  X  ou  run  off  into  idle,  senseless  badinage^ 
on  the  text  of  one  single  sentence  or  word.  It  is  a 
silly  habit" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Silcote.  **  As  soon  as  yon 
have  done  blowing  me  up,  suppose  we  go  and  see 
the  soldiers  ?  " 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  *<  You  are  a  good  old 
man.  I  don't  know  how  you  ever  got  on  without 
me." 

"  Very  badly,"  said  Silcote.  "  Come,  let  us  jog 
out  together  and  see  this  King  and  these  soldiers, 
you  and  me." 

And  so  this  queer  couple  jogged  out  together  to 
gape  and  stare,  like  a  couple  ofchildren,  at  the  sol- 
diers, the  King,  and  everything  else  abnormal  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  courteous  Italian  crowd 
that  made  way  for  the  Strang  pair  only  admired 
their  bizarre  beauty.  Not  one  m  the  crowd  dreamt 
that  the  life  of  a  son  and  a  husband  was  at  stake, 
in  that  terrible  hurly-burly  so  soon  to  begin  to  the 
east.  And,  indeed,  they  did  not  realize  it  them- 
selves, any  more  than  they  realized  how  deeply  they 
loved  him ;  both  believing  that  their  love  for  bin: 
had  been  killed  by  his  misconduct    Poor  fools  1 


CHAPTEB   XLIX. 

THB  KmO  ppHEB  OUT  TO  MARSHAL  THEM. 

Thet  were  singing  in  the  streets  of  Turin  that 
aft;emoon.  Groups  of  them  were  singing,  war  bal- 
lads, love  ballads.  Nay,  not  only  were  arm-in-arm 
groups  singing  of  war,  love,  loyalty,  of  everything 


mve  law  and  dirinity ;  bat  even  sotitanr  walkers 
piptnl  up,  quite  unnoticed.  Therefore,  why  should 
not  Artnur,  with  a  good  voice,  not  nntrained  by 
choir-manters,  pipe  up  too?  He  did  so,  however. 
A  spectAcle  and  scandal  amongst  Oxford  tutors  and 
ex-proctora,  had  thev  only  heard  him ;  which  they 
did  not  An  ex-Balliol  tutor,  singing  out,  clear  and 
loud,  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city,  was  a  thing 
which  no  one  was  prepared  for  in  1859,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  scarcely  prepared  for  now ;  yet  he  did, 
this  Balliol  man,  at  the  top  of  his  very  excellent 
voice. 

**!  kiKMT  th«  wmj  fhe  went 

Past  with  her  maiden  poay, 
Tor  her  feet  hare  toachrd  the  meadova, 

And  have  left  the  daidea  rmj." 

The  street  was  extremely  crowded,  but  every  one 
was  nearly  mad  with  good-humor;  and  Arthur's 
handsome  face  was  so  radiant,  that  innumerable 
people  greeted  him.  "  A  glorious  day  for  Italy, 
milord,"  said  one.  **  Very  much  so  indeed,"  replied 
Arthur,  **  We  have  the  sympathies  of  England,  if 
not  her  arms,  on  our  side,  sir,"  said  another.  **  Our 
Fympathies  are  in  Italy  while  our  arms  are  in  Hin- 
doiitan,"  rt»plied  Arthur;  which  was  thought  to  be 
wonderfully  neat,  and  was  bandied  about:  ifor  it  did 
not  take  much  to  please  them  that  day.  "  Confound 
it,"  thought  Arthur,  **  I  am  being  too  agreeable ;  I 
know  I  shall  get  myself  kissed  directly,  and  I  hate 
it.  But  I  can't  help  it- 
All  this  time  Miss  J>ee  was  sailing  on  before  him, 
with  her  veil  up,  calmly,  imperial,  looking  every  one 
strai^^ht  in  the  face,  and  speaking  to  any  one  who 
pfioke  to  her.  She  attracted  universal  and  respect- 
ful attention.     Arthur  was  proud  of  her. 

The  great  rendezvous  was  in  the  Grand  Place. 
Along  tlie  street  in  which  they  were  came  a  regiment 
of  blue-coated,  steel-helmeted,  gray-trousered  cav- 
alry to  join  it  The  enormously  high-piled  ornate 
houses  were  hung  with  the  green,  white,  and  red 
tricolors  from  paving  to  coping  stone,  and  the  win- 
dows were  thronged  with  frantic  patriots,  as  were 
also  the  streets.  It  was  a  splendid  and  exciting 
sight ;  and,  as  they  all  went  rushing  along  the  nar- 
row street  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  Arthur's 
long  dull  days  of  sickness  and  loss  of  hope  seemed 
indefinitely  removed. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  place  of  the  spectacle. 
Their  regiment  was  the  last.  Three  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  four  of  infantry  were  already  drawn 
up ;  and  there  was  the  big-chested  King  himself; 
and  there  was  Cavour,  and  there  were  Generals  La 
Marmora,  Fanti,  Cialdini,  —  men  whose  names  sound 
like  the  ringing  of  silver  bells.  Their  regiment 
formed  in,  and  the  burly  King  began  to  move. 
Arthur  perceived  that  Miss  Lee  bad  got  an  uncom- 
monly good  place,  and  then  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Boginsky. 

**  A  glorious  day  for  Italy,**  said  Boginsky. 

"  Threatens  thunder  !  *'  said  Arthur. 

"  And  lightning,"  said  Boginsky,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  several  **  reds." 

**  How  epigrammatic  we  all  are ! "  said  Arthur. 
'*!  myself  have  said  the  neatest  thing  to-day  I 
have  said  for  years.  Why,  this  excitement  would 
sharpen  the  wits  of  a  mere  horse,**  he  continued  art- 
fully. 

**  Of  a  mere  stupid  horse  indeed,**  replied  the  in- 
nocent Boginsky. 

**  Sharpen  his  wits  so  much  that  he  lets  the  man 
get  on  his  back.  And  now  they  both  go  away  to- 
gether to  kill  the  stag.  Will  the  man  get  off  when 
the  stag  18  dead,  do  you  think  ?  ** 


**  llie  Emperor  would  ngwer  &am 
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fever  for  a  moment^**  said  Am 
ever  dreamt  that  be  uroold.      He  is  l 

because  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  mm 
no  more  black  cricket-balls  studded  ^ 
and  pereussioii  caps  on   thenn.     I  wa 

of  him.- 

Said  Boginsky,  **  Too  puzzle  ^^* 

Arthur  folded  fais  anna,  cai^gte  B 
and  then  looked  steadilT-  at  the  Km^ 
who  was  now  within  sue  ^ards  <^  thi 
off  hb  hat  to  the  King ;  and  as  be  wa 
sky  towards  Miss  Lee,  he  looked  ado 
man*s  face  with  a  strong  stare,  wliirkw 
As  he  went  he  heard  Boginsky  ga^  as 

**  He  had  betterr 

Delighted  with  the  pmrelj  gntsas 
which  he  had  made,  Arthur  got  to  the  *. 
Jjee  just  as  the  Kin«:  had  can<rfat  « 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  lus  11 
miration,  about  which  Miss  Lee  eared  jifl 
nothing  at  all.  She  wanted  a  real  good  i 
King,  and  she  got  one.  If  he  liked  the  fa 
it  showed  his  good  taste ;  in  the  perfect  t 
her  perfect  innocence  it  was  perfeer^i 
whether  he  looked  at  her  or  noC  Si^  ^ 
look  at  him,  and  the  more  he  k>oked  tbe 
saw. 

Arthur,  proudly  laughing  in  his  hean^  i 
to  her,  *'  Take  my  arm,**  and  ^le  pat  her^ 
it  In  one  moment  more,  unseen  of  sij 
was  upon  hers,  as  it  lay  on  his  arm,  tad  i 
hands  were  tightly  locked  together.  NsC 
was  spoken ;  what  need  for  words,  dorf 
when  their  two  hands  told  their  tale  so  trd|r 

Silcote  with  Mrs.  Tom  went  gai>deic« 
staring  at  the  soldiers  and  the  shopi.  uA 
ing  themselves  thoroughly.  Silcote  boi^  i 
white  umbrella  lined  with  green,  iHsei  t 
fancy,  and  which  he  used  as  a  pointer,  to  pa 
objects  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Tom  ;  among  otkri 
pointing  out  the  King  when  his  Alajestr  « 
four  yards  from  the  ferule. 

At  last  they  got  home,  and  heard  that  lb 
was  home  before  them.  Mra.  Thomas  woks 
her,  and  soon  returned. 

"  It  *s  all  right,'*  she  said ;  '<  I  knew  it  va 
There,  you  need  n*t  throw  yonr  umbreDa  ana 
room  like  a  lunatic ;  though  Heaven  kiioiis,  ar 
that  I  am  as  glad  as  you  are.** 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  DESXHTIOS  OP  TUB  SOTS. 

^  Let  me  introduce  mj  friend  aod  (fiMl 
companion,  Count  Boginsk}*,"  said  Artisr  to 
&ther. 

*^  I  am  delighted  to  know  yon,  sir,"  said  Sfa 
frankly  and  pleasantly.  '*  I  hear  from  Ax^  ti 
you  are  actually  good  enongh  to  come  to  tbei 
with  us  as  cicerone.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  lack 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  reckoDed." 

'*  Nor  I  either,"  said  Boginsky.  ''I  sliaD  fd 
believe  that  times  are  going  to  change  ftr  the  h 
ter  with  me.** 

«  They  are,  sir,  they  are,"  said  the  Squire.  'B 
lieve  it,  sir,  that  tiiese  great  concossions  shake  tii^ 
into  their  places.  We  are  going  to  see  a  Terfcn 
thing,  sir.  I  begin  to  imagine  a  Terr  gnat  m 
indeed.     I  am  sorry  for  poor  Austria,  for  I  teB  ;« 
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iK>tiostIy  that,  with  all  her  f>olitical  folly,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Austria.  But  the  world  will 
gain." 

'*  Then  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  Austria  is  to  be 
beaten?" 

^^  In  the  nature  of  things.  Do  you  doubt  ?  Her 
oaa^e  is  not  just." 

"  She  fights  well,  however,"  said  Boginsky,  "  and 
ber  cause  is  as  just  now  as  it  was  in  '49,  when  she 
ipv^on.  I  think  it  a  very  doubtful  business  indeed, 
•ir." 

"  No  V  do  you,  really  V  "  said  the  Squire,  pacing 
the  room  excitedly.  ^*  My  dear  Archy,  he  thinks  it 
doubtful.  I  don't  know  which  I  would  like  best : 
%o  have  Tom  back  amon^  us  a^ain,  thrashed  heart- 
ily and  repentant ;  or  to  have  him  come  cranking  in 
victorious.  Heaven  help  the  Frenchman  that  gets 
in  his  path.  You  think,  sir,  that  it  will  be  a  case  of 
the  Devil  among  the  tailors,  then  ?  " 

**  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  puzzled  Boginsky. 
'*  My  father  means  that  there  will  be  a  great  strug- 
gle," explained  Arthur. 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Boginsky.  "Taking  the 
Austrian  army  altogether,  and  considering  the  won- 
derful mixture  of  tribes,  almost  of  nations,  in  its 
ranks,  I  rank  its  personal  valor  higher  than  that  of 
any  army  in  Europe.  Of  the  Prussian  army  I  can 
say  nothing,  as  it  has  not  been  mobilized  for  above 
forty  years;  but,  looking  at  the  performances  of 
other  European  armies,  I  rank  the  personnel  of  the 
Austrian  army  as  high  as  any,  even  as  high  as  the 
British." 

"  Do  yon  rank  us  first,  then  V  "  said  the  Squire. 
"  It  is  our  habit  to  do  so.  Your  little  army  is  al- 
ways in  practice.  Your  nation  is  never  at  peace. 
Amongst  your  little  army  of  140,000,  there  are  in 
each  regiment  at  least  ten  men  to  each  company 
who  have  been  under  fire.  You  fall  in  handling 
jiLTge  bodies  of  men,  because  none  but  your  Indian 
officers  ever  have  the  chance  of  doing  that,  and  they 
seem  to  be  carefully  shelved.  But  I  rank  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  array  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  with 
tnem  I  put  the  pick  of  the  French  and  Kussians, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Austrians.  England  and  Aus- 
tria have  no  inferior  regiments,  and  no  men  whom 
they  will  use  able  to  lead  their  armies.  France  and 
Russia  would  beat  them  b^  generalship." 

"  And  Italy  V "  said  Silcote,  pleased  and  inter- 
ested. 

"  Italia  is  not  yet,"  said  Boginsky ;  "  she  may  be 
next  month,  next  year,  fifty  years  hence ;  but  she  is 
not  yet.     We  go  to  see  the  dice  thrown  for  her." 

"I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  red-coated  regi- 
ment or  two  in  the  hurly-burly,"  said  the  Squire. 
»*  Merely  on  sentimental  grounds." 

"  One  would  have  liked  to  see  the  red-coats  also, 
we  democrats,"  said  Boginsky,  "but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected of  England.  England  has  accepted  democ- 
racy as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils  only  in  a  modified 
form  as  yet,  but  the  sacred  spirit  will  show  itself 
perfect.  England's  mission  is  to  disseminate  de- 
mocracy in  new  lands ;  with  regard  to  the  old  ones, 
we  dispense  with  her.  It  is  I,  and  such  as  I,  who 
carry  the  fiery  cross  over  land.  We  are  contented 
with  her,  and  we  love  her,  if  she  will  fulfil  her 
special  mission  of  carrying  it  by  sea." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Squire,  "  that  this  is 
wonderfully  interesting  ?    But  it  is  sad  nonsense,  I 
doubt,  Archy ;  is  it  not  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Then  give  us  some  more  of  it,"  said  the  Squire 
io  Boginsky.    "He  is  my  spiritual  director,  you 


know.  I  spent  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  his 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  post  If  he  approves  of 
it,  give  us  some  more.  To  help  you.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  fat  man?" 

"Cavour?" 

"  Heavens,  no  I  Don't  talk  any  nonsense  about 
him.    The  stout  man  on  the  gray  horse." 

"  He  will  be  King  of  Italy ;  and  I  object  to  kings 
as  a  rule.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  must  change 
the  conversation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delivering 
myself  of  a  war  mission  which  should  have  been 
executed  before  ?  " 

"  You  look  grave.    Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  nothing  is  wrong,"  said  Boginsky. 
"  But  that  very  much  depends  on  how  you  wul  take 
it.  Have  you  seen  your  grandson,  Reginald,  since 
last  night?" 

"  No.  At  my  time  of  life  I  have  given  up  all  idea 
of  being  treated  with  proper  respect  by  boys.  I  had 
concluded  tliat  he  and  his  cousin  James  had  gone 
for  an  expedition  into  the  country,  to  get  out  of  my 
way." 

"  I  pointed  out  to  your  grandson,  and  to  James 
Sugden,  that  they  were  not  behaving  well,  but  I 
could  make  no  impression  on  them  whatever.  Mr. 
Sugden  was  spokesman,  and  gave  me  my  commis- 
sion to  Mr.  Arthur.  He  said  that  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  cause  any  annoyance,  but  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  save  words, 
bad  done  it  secretly,  because  they  knew  that  James's 
mother  (the  beautiful  gray-haired  lady,  I  believe) 
and  the  Squire  would  have  objected  to  it,  and  would 
not  have  permitted  it  for  a  moment." 

"  What  have  the  two  young  fools  done  now,  then, 
in  the  name  of  confusion  ?  "  demanded  the  Squire. 

"  They  requested  me  to  point  out  the  fact,"  con- 
tinued Boginsky,  unheeding  him,  but  going  through 
his  commission,  "  that  women  would  be  in  the  way, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  see  it ;  and  also 
that  they  had  plenty  of  money  for  the  present,  and 
that,  when  it  ran  short,  they  would  send  to  you  for 
more." 

"  This  story  begins  to  hold  together,"  said  the 
Squire ;  "  I  can  quite  understand  this  part  of  it. 
No  doubt  they  will.    But  what  have  they  done  ?  " 

"  Then,  as  a  last  resource,  having  used  all  my  own 
arguments,  I  appealed  to  the  Colonel  himself.  1 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Reginald  was  risking  your 
good  favor  by  taking  such  a  step,  and  that  James 
Sugden's  mother  had  only  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. He  laughed  at  me.  He  said  that  it  was 
good  for  them,  and  took  them  away.  I  never  yet 
got  the  best  of  my  friend  Frangipanni." 

"  Frangipanni ! "  exclaimed  tne  Squire-  "  What 
on  earth  has  he  been  doing  with  my  boys  ?  What 
midsummer  madness  is  this  ?  " 

"  Count  Frangipanni  is  colonel  of  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  the  Sardinian  light-horse,*  which  marched 
last  ni^ht  Reginald  Silcote  and  James  Sugden 
were  his  two  favorite  pupils  in  his  Italian  class  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  He  has  seduced  them  away 
with  him  to  go  and  make  sketches  of  the  war,  and 
has  promised  to  take  them  under  fire;  which  he 
probably  will  do,  as  he  is  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  Europe,  and  as  they  would  follow  him  down  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius." 

"This  is  very  pleasant,  Arthur,"  said  Silcote. 
"  This  is  thoroughly  pleasant." 


*  Not  to  deprive  brave  men  of  their  glory,  even  for  »  moment. 
Id  a  work  of  flotlon,  it  Is  wccuaxy  to  say  that  the  meo  of  Oenes- 
trello  were  the  regtmeot  at  Montferrat  (with  some  squadrons  o|^ 
other  regiments)  uoder  command  of  General  SonnaK. 


**  Luckr  young  dog^,*  nid  Arthar ;  '*  tbey  prom- 
bed  to  stick  by  me.  I  woald  go  after  tbera  if  I 
could  get  franked  by  a  colonel." 

"  They  will  be  killed,"    said  the  Sqnire. 

"  Mt*'t  likely,"  said  Arthur.  "  But  they  will  have 
taken  5oroe  bad  sketches  first,  which  we  shall  find 
on  tluMr  corpses." 

'•  Huw  shall  we  break  it  to  Mn.  Tom  ?  "  said  the 
S«]uire. 

**  Tell  her  all  about  it  the  next  time  she  comes 
into  the  room,"  replied  Arthur;  ^  I  should  say  that 
tras  the  best  way.     If  you  are  afraid,  let  me." 

**  It  will  be  a  terrible  shock  to  her,"  said  the 
Squire. 

^'  She  has  been  under  fire  herself  in  the  Crimea 
more  than  once,"  said  Arthur,  '*  She  will  not  care 
much.  They  mif;ht  have  taken  me  with  them,  I 
think.  Here  she  is.  Mrs.  Tom,  James  has  bolted 
to  the  front,  and  is  going  under  fire.  Hallo,  what 
IS  this  ?  " 

**  Only  my  old  dress  as  field  nurse  in  the  Crimea," 
she  SHi(l,quiotly.  **  I  found  out  ^hy  he  was  gone, 
an<l  where,  an<l  I  got  ready  to  go  after  him.  I 
should  siijirirt'st  marching  myself  if  we  are  to  see  any- 
thiiirr  at  all.  Tiie  last  regiment  goes  to-morrow; 
and,  ns  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  soldiers,  the 
causeways  are  narrow,  and  our  carriages  will  get 
hamf)ere(l  anioncir  the  commissariat  wagons  if  we 
delay.  I  shouM  have  proposed  marchmg  in  the 
rear  of  Francripnnni's  regiment  if  I  had  known  that 
the  boys  were  to  give  us  the  slip.  We  had  better 
order  the  esirriages  at  eight  to-morrow  morning." 

From  this  time  she  and  Boginsky  took  the  lead. 
She  dressed  in  gray  with  a  modest  hood,  looking  so 
much  like  some  sort  of  soeur  de  charile  that  she  got 
the  route  everywhere,  and  carried  her  train  with 
her.  Miss  Lee  carried  her  silks  and  satins  through 
the  scenes  which  came  afterwanis,  attended  by  Ar- 
thur, who  kept  the  dress  of  an  English  parson. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

THE  FAMILY   BEGIIVS  TO  DRAW  TOOKTHSR. 

WnKTHER  it  was  the  fault  of  Count  Frangipanni, 
or  of  James,  that  the  latter  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  running  away  from  the  newly-united  party, 
is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  make  clear.  Whichever  of  them  originated  the 
iilea,  it  was  soon  acted  on.  There  is  one  thing  cer- 
tain, —  that  the  Count  took  the  most  elaborate  pains 
to  point  out  to  James  that  if  he  stayed  with  the  car- 
riages he  would  see  absolutely  nothing.  James  did 
not  want  much  encouraging.  ^  If  we  argue  and  ask 
leave,  Ileggy,"  he  said,  **  we  shall  never  have  leave 
to  go.     Let  us  bolt." 

'*  Certainly,"  said  Reginald.  And  so  they  com- 
missioned Boginsky,  whom  they  met  in  the  crowd,  to 
arrange  matters  for  them  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

When  they  commissioned  him  to  say  that  they 
had  money  enough  for  the  present,  they  spoke  the 
truth.  Their  money,  however,  looked  a  great  deal 
smaller  after  they  had  bought  a  couple  of  little  horses. 
But,  as  Jame«  said,  they  were  going  with  the  win- 
ning army,  and  would  make  requisitions  on  the  con- 
quered territory.  Besides,  they  had  their  watches 
and  at  lea<(t  ten  pounds  apiece.  A  real  schoolboy  will 
go  into  any  adventure  with  a  pound  in  his  pocket. 

Boginsky  might  have  supplemented  his  commission 
from  them  to  Arthur  by  mentioning  that  he  had 
bought  their  horse-*  and  saddles  for  them,  getting 
these  articles  for  them,  by  means  of  his  democratic 
connection,  at  about  half  the  price  they  could  have 


got  them  ^hr  th^MMaBd-ves;  xmmaiwer.Atik 
the  erening-  oT  the  preriooB  dmj  at  foi 
their  painting  taekie,  money,  and  cMb. 
Teyin^  them  to  the  littie  cagatjHbJei  a 
rebelhously  lodging;.  He  sappresBed  tH 
&cto  entirely.  Tlie  fact  »  that  he  worid  b 
to  go  himself^  but  felt  boond  in  honor  oar 
thur.  And,  in^eeA,  with  Iiis  political  cte 
was  much  safer  in  tlie  rear  than  is  tke  fi 
under  the  etuis  Ramanus  c^gis,  he  nraiefias 
cote*8  barouche. 

The  boys  were    pleased  at  their  esnpik 
troopers  hked    tltem,   and    thej  liked  the  n 
England,  said  the   Italians,  the  free  coBnari 
rope,  sympathized  with  the  caase,  aitho^^ 
complications  elsew^here    happened  \o  pw 
assisting  in  it,  as    thcff   had  assssted  iBtbfOi 
Yet  she  had  sent    tt/er    best   bkmi   (aeeaa^ 
Frangipanni),  to   I^xAl.    on,   even  xi  they  ear( 
fight.     They  were   in   perfect  good^hmiKx  «* 
English,  these  troopers,    and    coiwidered  Jsafl 
the  light  of  a  political  demonstration.     To  is^ 
Bonally  they  were  devoted,  like  every  aw  e»> 
**  the  only  agreeable   person  which  tobt  ftari 
ever  produced,"  said  iVlists  Raj^locfc  of'  him  afiff** 
to  the  assembled  Silcotes. 

They  went  on  under  the  bri^^bt  Mar  weaXhsM 
and  far,  through  pleasant  w^tys  acnm  the  1* 
slopes  of  the  Apennines.  liut  few  pet^  ^ 
about,  and  those  got  fewer  as  tbey  went  oa.  » 
two  friends  could  make  littJe  or  nothing  of  lie  pta 
of  the  campaign,  and  indeed  cared  Uttk  mialf 
the  Austrians  would  test  the  r^bi  or  the  W  * 
their  position ;  all  they  cared,  about  weie  tht  me- 
dents. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant    incideoi  oae  «^ 
May  day.      Travelling    over    nearly  pto  ^ 
meadows,  planted  h^re  and   there  with  f*^/^* 
keeping  the  green,  abrupt  hills  €}n  tbeir  ryfct"? 
came  to  a  stream  by  a  villa^,  and  by  thif  fO* 
lay  a  battalion  of  French  soldiers,  woae  ^  ■■? 
officers  came  and  fraternized,  bat  the  bodycf  *■*   . 
lay  and  sat  still.    The  stream  in  which  tfc«*^ 
audacious  youths  watered  their  horses  way  the^ 
sagazzo,  the  village  was  6enestre//o.     TT»«  ^"^ 
battalion  which  lay  on  the  grass  was  a  baittfi*" 
the  74th,  under  General  Cambriels ;  but  iftri;^ 
knew  or  cared  about  these  details.    Hie  two  sag* 
minded  youths  were  at  the  extreme  breakiiyyy 
of  a  great  wave,  the  foremost  wave  of  m  Md  »•* 
was  to  burst  over,  and  to  regenerate,  nav  sttte.* 
kingdom;  but  they  were  utterly  imconsciois  oi* 
The  place  was  picturesque,  and  the  dsy  «*■■ 
Farther  on  the  scenery  seemed  to  proBuse  brt*^    , 
They  rode  in  advance  of  the  troops  aloD<^  tbefcwi* 
dusty  road,  and  turned  off  into  a  hedgefeBS  ^  * 
the  left,  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and,  letting  th«    ^ 
tired  horses  graze,  took  their   dinner  of  ssiB^ 
bread,  and  wine. 

Then  they  began  sketching.  The  fieldirt*'* 
and  open,  with  here  and  there  a  tree.  Befoi****' 
close  to  them,  was  the  broad  and  dusty  bi^^' 
separated  from  them  by  a  long  ditch  and  «  fcj 
shaped  stones  at  regular  intervals.  Beyond,  tf* 
close  to  them,  was  a  nandsome  collection  d^^ 
buildings ;  a  church  notably ;  an  inn  ;  a  hrpt^^ 
ing  than  either  of  these,  probably  a  oountrf  fO^^^ 
man*s  house ;  all  noble-looking,  of  yeUov  f^^ 
with  red  roofs  and  dormer  windows;  behind sB* 
wooded  hill.  It  was  a  place  which  the  idlest  ttNtfi' 
would  like  to  sketch,  with  or  without  an  ioddest 
They  were  lucky  enough  to  see  a  remarbUeiB^^ 
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'.  -were  much  too  scared  to  introduce  it  into 
d  scape. 

friends  ^were  well  in  sight  on  their  right, 
raa    <linner-time  with  them  as  with  James 
'riliald  ;   yet  their  friends  were  taking  no  din- 
tever.       Their  friends  the  Sardinian  cavalry 
tHe  move  again,  and  soon  passed  them  along 
1  a.t  &  foot  pace. 
.\l  vre  go  with  them?  "  said  Remnald. 
can  soon  cateh  them  up,"  said  James.    **  We 
sh  our  sketches." 
so  they  finished  them. 

"^  late  'when  they  had  finished  them,  and  they 
t  their  sapper.  They  bethought  them  of  go- 
-er  to  the  group  of  houses  which  they  had 
fetching,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  One 
le  they  found  was  a  rather  good  inn,  the  land- 
r  iwhich  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive  them. 
marked  to  them,  had  they  understood  Italian, 
five  men  to-day,  dead  men  to-morrow.  An 
o-day,  a  ho!>pital  the  day  afler.  Come  in, 
5men,  biit  pay  beforehand ;  the  dead  do  not 
as  a  rule." 

*ey  under9too<l  his  demand  of  payment  befbre- 

,  and  satisfiefl  him.     Then  they  had  their  sup- 

antl  discussed  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  not 

How  Count  Franpipanni  and  his  light-horse  so 

They  could  easily  follow  him  in  the  morning, 

agreed,  and  the  quarters  were  good.     So  they 

ed,  and  went  out  in  the  front  of  the  inn  to  smoke. 

*he  jollity  of  their  march  seemed  to  have  de- 

;ed.     ^one  of  the  officers  from  the  battalion  of 

inch  which  was  lying  so  close  to  them  were  swarm- 

iin  and  out  of  the  inn,  as  is  their  custom.     There 

I  none  of  that  brisk,  merrv,  good-humored  bab- 

between  officers,  men,  ana  civilians  which  makes 

»  arrival  of  a  French  regiment  so  agreeable.     The 

men  seemed  all  to  be  lying  down  by  the  brook 

th  their  men  to-night,  thinking  of  quite  other 

ings  than  absinthe  and  dominos.      Our  friends 

tgan  to  get  son^  that  they  had  not  gone  on  with 

rangipanni's  light-horse. 

Only  one  French  officer  was  in  front  of  the  inn 
hen  they  sauntered  out  to  smoke,  —  a  thickset 
tan,  with  a  gray  mustache  and  shaven  cheeks,  with 
He  scariet  side  of  his  cloak  turned  outside,  and  much 
;oLd  about  him,  who  also  walked  up  and  down  smok- 
og.  ^*  Evidently,'*  said  James,  *•*'  a  swell ;  the  very 
nan  to  consult.^'  If  he  had  known  that  it  was 
General  Forey  it  would  not  have  made  much  difier- 
ance ;  for,  if  he  had  ever  known,  he  had  completely 
foTsotten,  what  General  Forey  had  done,  or  had  lell 
unSone.    How  many  of  my  readers  remember  ? 

James,  cap  in  hand,  and  schoolboy  French  in  his 
mouth,  went  up  to  General  Forey,  and  confided  to 
him  that  tliey,  two  young  English  artists,  were 
travelling  with  Frangipanni's  light-horse,  and  had 
got  led  behind.  The  General,  also  cap  in  hand, 
told  him  politely  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was 
he  would  be  extremely  likely  to  meet  his  friends. 
Messieurs  of  the  Sardmian  light-horse,  once  more  ; 
and  so  bowed  himself  politely  out  of  the  audience. 

They  saw  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  joined  by 
two  stafi'-officers,  that  his  orderly  brought  his*  horse 
from  the  stable,  and  that  he  rode  sharply  off,  in  the 
direction  by  which  they  hail  come. 

They  lay  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  till  it 
was  Inte,  snd  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  quite 
i^ietly.  Ihey  had  no  Italian,  either  of  them,  or 
might  hate  learnt  much.  In  the  morning,  trust- 
ing to  the  French  General's  opinion  that  their 
friends  would  return  by  the  same  route,  they  quiet- 


ly had  their  breakfiist,  went  across  the  road,  ana 
lay  in  the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree,  smoking,  and 
touching  up  their  sketehes. 

There  was  the  broad  and  dusty  road,  divided 
from  the  field  by  shaped  stones ;  beyond,  the  yel 
low-and-red  pile  of  buildings,  one  of  which  was 
their  inn ;  beyond,  the  pleasant  wooded  hill ;  to  the 
lefl,  heights  crowned  with  important-looking  build- 
ings.    And  now  came  their  incident. 

in  a  cloud  of  dust  their  friends  of  the  Sardinian 
light-horse  came  along  the  highway  at  a  slinging 
trot  the  way  they  had  gone,  fulfilling  General  Fo- 
rey *s  pred  iction.  Our  youths  knew  nearly  every  face 
in  the  regiment,  and  a  merrier  set  of  fellows  they 
had  never  seen ;  yet  every  face  was  grave  enough 
now.  The  last  man  who  passed  them  was  Frangi- 
panni,  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  regiment  passed 
them  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  then,  at  a  few 
notes  of  the  bugle,  wheeled  each  man  in  his  own 
ground,  and  was  at  once  formed  in  column  of  squad- 
rons on  the  road;  Frangipanni,  having  wheeled 
with  them,  standing  sole  and  solitary  at  their 
head. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence.  The  Sar- 
dinian light-horse  had  scarcely  settled  themselves 
in  their  places  when  the  silence  was  broken. 
James  and  Reginald  were  still  innocently  looking  at 
their  old  friends,  drawn  up  across  the  road,  and 
trying  to  make  out  the  faces  of  the  officers  who 
were  most  familiar  to  them,  when  they  were  star- 
tle<l  by  the  infinitely  inharmonious,  yet  deeply  ter- 
rible, crashing,  trampling,  and  clanking  of  another 
regiment  of  cavalry,  approaching  along  the  high  road 
from  their  left. 

Reginald  saw  them  first,  for  James  was  staring 
at  Frangipanni.  ^*  Here  is  another  regiment,**  said 
Reginald,  **all  in  white.  These  will  be  the 
French." 

James  looked  round  once,  and  shook  him 
fiercely  by  the  shoulder.  "  Get  up  I "  he  said, 
"  here  are  the  Austrians  upon  us,  and  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  whole  thing." 

♦*  The  who  ?  "  said  Reginald. 

"The  Austrians,  you  -ass,"  said  James.  "Get 
up,  will  youl"  Who  in  heaven  or  earth  would 
ever  have  thought  of  this  ?  Run,  scud,  get  out  of 
th3  way,  get  on  your  legs  at  any  rate,  and,  if  we 
get  involved  in  it  keep  your  arms  above  your  head, 
and  keep  on  your  feet.  Get  hold  of  a  stirrup  if 
you  can,  but  run  with  the  horses,  and  get  out  of  it 
as  quick  as  you  are  able.  By  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  of  this  ?  " 

Reginald,  though  he  scarcely  understood  what 
was  coming,  behaved  very  well.  He  ran  with 
James  some  ten  yards  into  the  meadow,  and  then 
they  both  turned  to  look  on  war  itself,  as  few  have 
looked  on  it. 

The  Austrians  halted.  They  knew  that  the 
French  were  there,  and  the  French  had  got  a  ter- 
rible prestige  since  the  Crimea,  which  the^  have 
maintained.  The  Austrian  colonel  halted  his  men 
for  one  instant,  and  rode  forward  towards  the 
ravine  alone  before  them  all  to  see  if  the  concealed 
French  could  be  tempted  into  opening  fire  at  him. 
He  went  within  pistol-«hot  of  Count  Frangipanni ; 
but  the  French  know  the  business  of  war,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  Sardinian  regiment  of  light- 
horse. 

"  Look  at  that  glorious  Austrian  colonel,"  said 
James  to  Reginald.  "  There  is  a  man  who  don't 
mind  death.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  their  cause  was 
better.     Watch  that  Austrian  colonel.     Did  von 


«e  such  a  nobie  fellow  in  yoar  life  ?  See  how 
)  his  hoi^e ;  I  confess  that  my  principles  would 
ray  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man." 
think  I  know  him,"  said  Reginald, 
^hat  are  tbev  going  to  do  ?  "  said  the  excited 
J.  **  Viva  Italia !  By  heavens,  our  fellows 
»ng  to  charge  ! " 

10  gave  the  order  for  the  first  charge  at  Grenes- 
Tom  Silcote  or  Aurelio  Frangipanni  ?  The 
is  the  same.  A  thousand  men  on  each  side, 
Led  on  horseback,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
,  in  column  of  troops,  rode  fiercely  at  one 
er,  tryinrr  to  slay  one  another,  hapj^ily  with  little 

The  first  two  troops  on  either  side  got  them- 
,  to  a  certain  extent,  bruised,  shaken,  and  cut 
with  swords ;  while  the  rearward  troops  drew 
md  did  nothing  until  the  bugle  gave  the  word 
i  Italian  cavalry  to  right  about  face,  which 
lid  accordingly. 

tnt  Frangipanni  and  Colonel  Silcote,  however, 
d  rather  loath  to  part,  for  each  had  found  in  the 
a  good  swordsman.  For  full  half  a  minute, 
the  Italian  retreat  had  sounded,  these  two 
ilone  together,  fencing  cautiously  and  keenly, 
ith  apparently  perfect  good-humor.  Colonel 
3  was  the  first  to  rein  his  horse  back  and  say, 
must  follow  your  men,  Colonel.  Your  major, 
you  so  busy,  has  sounded  the  retreat."     Fran- 

11  saluted  politely,  smiled,  and  trotted  off  after 
;iment,  while  the  Austrians  prepared  to  ad- 

ur  fellows  are  beaten,  then  ?  "  said  James,  with 
•  of  discontent.  **  I  cannot  see  why ;  they 
d  to  do  quite  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  I  sup- 
bat  the  Major  knows  what  he  is  about  Fran- 
\i  gave  no  orders.  There  goes  my  Austrian 
1  otr  at  a  sling  trot  after  them.  I  hope  he 
come  to  grief." 

ur  Austrian  colonel,  you  turncoat!"  said 
aid. 

Bs,  mine,"  said  James,  emphatically.    "  I  like 
)k  of  that  man.    I  would  go  to  the  Devil  afVer 
lan." 
e  is  one  of  the  accursed  Tedeschi,"  said  Regi- 

"  What  would  our  comrades  say  ?  " 
don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  replied  James. 
s  a  much  finer  fellow  than  any  of  the  Italians, 
t  Frangipanni.  He  saved  Frangipanni  from 
taken  prisoner.  I  heard  him  give  him  the  office 
jese  it,"  went  on  James,  reproducing,  in  his 
ation,  a  very  old  London  vulgarism.  *'  That 
}  a  noble  gentleman,  if  he  were  fifly  Tedeschi." 
)  he  is,"  said  a  voice  apparently  from  high 
the  air.  **  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than 
Fames  Sugden.  Who  ever  dared  to  say  that 
s  not?  Do  you  remember  the  ni^ht  when 
Tied  you,  a  poor  bruised  and  bleeding  little 
into  'Silcotes,  away  from  the  poachers,  and 
your  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ?  " 
turn  and  find  our  old  friend,  the  Princess,  — 

on  a  tall  bay  horse,  in  a  blue  riding  skirt,  with 
€  bodice,  a  wideawake  hat  and  cock's  feath- 
id  a  revolver  at  her  right  pommel,  —  was  a 
email  surprise.  After  having  looked  on,  at 
Y  yards*  distance,  at  a  charge  of  cavalry,  in 
some  eight  were  killed,  and  some  twelve  lefl 
ig  and  moaning  in  the  road,  one  is  not  inclined 
surprised  at  anything.  James  merely  took  off 
t,  and  said,  **  Madam,  I  scarcely  hoped  to  have 
Lcasure  of  seeing  you  here."  Reginald  said 
Ig  whatever  but  stared  at  his  aunt,  open- 
led. 


^  I  dare  say  not,"  she  answered.      ^*  I  am 
ing  Colonel  Silcote's  regiment.       Hoir  did  jos. 

here  ?  " 

*'  We  came  with  the  Sardinian.  ll^Utr-faorse,  ms. 
ing,  my  lady." 

**  You  might  have  been  in  bet^ter  ooTDpaBj,*  i 
the  Princess.  **  Why  did  yoix  not  come  cs  k 
side?" 

'^  Our  sympathies  are   Italian  ^    mjr    ladjr.     Dto 
understand  you  that  the  colonel   'vre    sslw^  jtst  ■» 
was  Colonel  Silcote  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  recognize  him  ?  ** 

^*  I  do  now.  Reginald,  you  said  tiiskt^  yoo  ffiii^ii' 
you  knew  him.  But  I  shonld  scaroel^'  hare  reoqr 
nized  my  own  father,  in  soch  a  plAoe,  Aod  in  jb^^ 
uniform." 

**  Are  you  here  on  foot  ?  WBere  are  /av 
horses?" 

"  Across  the  road,  my  lady." 

"  You  had  better  get  theoa.  Xs  there  mar  ksot 
of  French  on  this  brook  here,  the  Fosaagazxo  ?  '^ 

"I  decline  to  answer  that  qaestion,  my  ladj,' 
said  James.  "  Reginald,  I  hope  yoa  were  not  gaia? 
to  speak.     Hold  your  tongue,  sir.     How  dare  yoa  /  ' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  rig^ht^"  said  the  Fm- 
cess,  sood-humoredly.      "  Here  comes   Drhan ;  wv 
shall  know  soon.     Hark !  there    is    in&otry  tbe^ 
and  French  infantry.     You  might  have  told  ae 
without  doing  any  harm.     They  are   in  force,  Mre 
they  not  ?  Is  it  Forey  ?    Get  your  horses,  you  yooa^ 
fools,  get  your  horses,  and  come  back  across  the    ^       . 
road  to  me  again.     Do  not  lose  a  moment."  j^ 

They  ran  across  and  got  out  their  honses  mod  were  ^ 

back  with  her  in  less  than  five  minutes,  abandonixi^ 
their  heavy  baggage ;  for  their  was  a  sound  in  their 
ears,  familiar  to  us  now,  which  they  had  never  heani 
before. 

Rapid  musketry  firing.    At  first  only  cracUing 
like  the  burning  of  the  gorse  on  the  hills  above  St 
Mary's,  but  ^wing  heavier  ever^  moment,  onti]  if 
roared  out  in  heavy  crashes,  which  shook  the  air 
even  where  they  stood,  and  brought  a  few  hetfy 
drops  of  rain  from  the  summer  clouds  which  Aoited 
overhead.     When  they  got  back  to  her  they  foond 
her  in  the  same  position,  gazing  intensely  at  the  dip 
in  the  broad  dusty  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mik  to 
their  right,  from  which  came  furious  voUejs  of 
musketry,  «nd  a  general  raging  confiision,  wbieh 
showed  tbem  that  they  had  pushed  too  far  for  sife- 
ty,  and  were  actually  at  the  very  point  where  the 
armies  would  decide  their  first  struggle. 

The  Princess  was  perfectly  calm.  "TeJl  me, 
James  Sugden,  as  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  is  Fonr 
there?" 

And  James  answered,  *^I  believe  he  is,  mr 
ladv." 

** In  force?" 

"  I  decline."  « 

"  You  arc  right.  Well,  with  his  present  reputa- 
tion, he  will  £^ht  hard  to  regain  nis  former  one. 
You  will  take  care  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  esse  t^ 
poor  Tedeschi  are  beaten  back  ?  " 

*^  My  lady,  I  am  entirely  at  par  service,"  said 
James. 

"  You  will  keep  with  me,  then  ?" 

*^  Certainly,"  said  James. 

**  The  Italians  would  murder  me,  and  700  an 
well  r^pandu  among  them.  Keep  by  me.  I  bold 
you  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman. 

**  Here  come  the  Austrians  back  again,"  exdaioed 
James. 

And  indeed  the  cavalry  were  retorning  along  tin 
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»sjcl  in  fiome  confunon,  followed  by  their  friends  of 

""^"MT  light-horse.    At  the  same  moment,  possibly  the 

^  urs(  rifled-cannon  bullet  ever  fired  in  anger 

up  the  ground  near  the  Princess,  and  covered 

'^"'th  dust. 

•*  We  may  as  well  move  a  little  farther,"  she  said ; 
*'*'    fthis  is  too  close  to  be  pleasant.*' 

it  was  a  very  reasonable  suggestion;  so  they 
't.ir^jt.ted  along  till  they  were,  feirly  past  the  village 
c««~  CT«'iie8trelio,  and  then  paused  and  looked  about 

Opposite  to  them  were  two  abrupt,  rounded,  and 

;f  >a«.rtly  wooded  hills,  about  half  a  mile  off,  the  one  on 

't^Afteii   right  crowned  by  a  single  large  building  with 

S&.    campanile,  the  one  to  the  left  by  a  village  with 

«i.Kiother  campanile.    A  small  hollow  divided  the  two 

kilLs,  and  they  saw  that  the  French  army,  battalion 

Sfc:ft«r  battalion,  was  already  swarming  up  the  rights 

htfind   hill  towards  the  solitary  building,  under  a 

heavy  fire  from  the  solitary  building,  the  summit  of 

t;lie  hill,  and  the  village  on  the  other  hill. 

The  firing  got  more  fast  and  furious  every  mo- 
ixient.  The  right-liand  hill  was  rapidly  blackening 
-^MTith  the  swarming  French,  who  were  bringing  up 
a.rtillery  ;  and  far  away  some  Sardinian  cavsJry  were 
9een  charging  up  the  hill.  The  first  hill  seemed  to 
b>e  doomed,  m  which  case  there  seemed  but  small 
ohance  for  the  second. 

Genestrello  was  carried  too,  for  the  roar  grew 
loader  and  nearer,  and  broken  regiments  began  to 
p.u*8  them,  from  which  men  fell  out,  and  sat  down 
and  began  feebly  and  pitiably  to  try  to  get  at  their 
-wounds.  It  was  certainly  time  to  move,  for  the 
cannon-shot  were  ripping  and  crashing  amongst  the 
trees,  and  the  summit  of  the  first  hill  was  a  mere 
raging  volcano.  And  which  way  were  they  to  go, 
except  away  from  the  French  ? 

As  they  went,  they  saw  the  village  on  the  second 
hill  carried;  and  lo,  it  was  evening,  and  the  day 
had  passed  like  an  hour.  The  battle  of  Montebello 
was  over  and  won.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
Austrians  were  in  retreat.  They  had  "felt"  for  the 
French,  and  had  found  them.  Montebello  showed 
pretty  clearly  which  way  the  campaign  was  to  go. 
u  they  were  unable  to  hold  such  a  position  as  that, 
what  would  be  the  result  elsewhere  ? 


CHAPTER   LII. 

JAMES    A^fD    HIS    FATHER. 

The  Princess  cared  little  for  Montebello.  Her 
horror  at  Tom  Silcote's  going  to  the  campaign  had 
ended  in  her  determining  to  go  with  him,  and  she 
had  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  way  we  have 
seen ;  riding  parallel  with  his  regiment,  with  which 
she  was  quite  familiar,  and  which  she  may  be  said 
to  have  joined;  and  seeing  almost  the  very  first 
bliKxl  drawn,  and  having  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Montebello  from  a  quiet  field,  without  being  very 
dangrerously  under  fire  at  all. 

This  would  have  been  enough  for  the  ambition 
of  most  amateur  lady-soldiers,  but  she  thought  noth- 
ing of  it.  The  day  of  Montebello  was  a  triumph  for 
her  foolish  soul,  for  she  had  succeeded  in  deluding 
James  hopelessly  across  into  the  Austrian  line*,  and 
she  considered  that  a  great  stroke  of  business 

The  foolish  plans  which  they  had  made  against 
this  young  man  have  been  discussed  before  J^one 
of  his  enemies  bad  the  slightest  idea  about  his  real 
claims  to  be  a  dangerous  person,  with  regard  to  the 
Silcotes  succession,  and  its  almost  hopeless  entangle- 


ment. He  was  looked  on  as  the  "  dangerous  horse 
however ;  and  she  prided  herself  on  ner  dexteri 
in  tempting  him  into  the  Austrian  lines.  "  We  ha^ 
him  in  our  power  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  meant 

She  could  not  dream,  of  course,  that  she  was  on 
in  the  way  of  introducing  the  boy  to  his  own  fathc 
Let  our  story  tell  itself. 

The  Austrian  lefl  was  withdrawn  hastily  th 
night  towards  the  Sesia :  there  was  great  confusio 
The  Princess  and  our  two  friends  rode  together  in 
Casteggio  about  eight  o'clock;  and  there  fouE 
ranged  warlike  order,  with  warlike  disorder  dri 
bling  through  it  to  the  rear  of  it,  to  become  order 
again. 

Our  friends  had  lost  their  Austrian  regiment,  an 
waited  for  it  at  Casteggio.  It  was  in  a  sad  pligl 
General  Blanchard  had  brought  up  with  him  son 
of  this  infernal  new  artillery,  and  had  played  S£ 
mischief  with  them.  The  regiment  was  passed  c 
through  Casteggio  towards  the  rear,  wearied,  di 
heartened,  and  half  cut  to  pieces.  They  thought  fl 
a  time  that  Tom  Silcote  was  not  with  them,  but  wj 
killed ;  but  last  of  all,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  b 
straggling  and  wearied  squadrons,  he  came  with 
blocKly  face,  bareheaded,  holding  his  reins  in  h 
sword-hand,  and  his  led  arm  hanging  loosely  besic 
him. 

*^  He  is  hit,"  said  the  Princess.  And  they  joinc 
him. 

"  I  have  got  a  graze  on  my  left  arm  from  a  Frenc 
bullet,"  he  said,  cheerily,  **  not  to  mention  a  wi{ 
over  the  head  firom  that  jolly  old  Italian  colont 
I  thought  I  was  a  swordsman  till  I  met  him." 

"  Wretch  ! "  said  the  Princess ;  "  after  your  sa' 
ing  his  life  this  morning  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,  Aunt.  A  jolly  old  cock,  every  im 
of  him.  We  only  politely  renewed  our  fencing-mate 
and  he  only  cut  me  over  the  head  and  apologized. 

**  What  is  the  name  of  this  Italian  colonel  < 
yours,"  asked  the  Princess  of  James,  "  who  accep 
his  life  in  the  morning,  and  tries  to  assassinate  tl 
man  who  saved  him  an  hour  afterwards  ?  " 

'*  Count  Frangipanni,"  said  James,  without  con 
ment 

**  Good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  Princes 
"  How  strangely  things  come  round.  He  migl 
have  been  excused  for  cutting  off  my  head,  I  don 
deny.  In  fact,  I  should  have  told  him  so  afte 
wards,  the  very  next  time  I  met  him.  But  he  h; 
no  grudge  against  you." 

"  He  has  n*t  any  grudge.  Don't  be  silly.  Wl 
are  these  two  young  men  with  you  ?  " 

"  Your  nephew  Keggy,  and  his  friend." 

"  Then  —  not  you,  Beggy,  but  Reggy's  friend  - 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  trouble.  Strange, 
seem  to  have  said  those  very  words  before.  1  ai 
sure  I  have.  I  am  very  slishtly  hit,  and  am  not  i 
the  least  degree  feverish.  I  am  certain  that  I  sal 
those  words  before,  at  some  time  or  another,  or,  i 
least,  words  almost  exactly  like  them." 

*'  You  did,  sir,"  said  James,  quietly ;  and  \ 
me. 

"  I  think  I  r».member  your  face ;  and  I  am  sui 
that  I  like  it.  i)ur  billet  la  at  Pozzo  d'Orno.  Wi 
you  come  on  with  us  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

**  Have  you  a  good  set  of  nerves  ?  Can  you  he! 
a  surgeon  ?  I  am  hit,  but  not  heavily.  I  must  I 
with  my  regiment  in  three  or  four  days.  I  doi 
know  whether  the  ball  is  in  my  arm  or  not.  Wi 
you  nurse  me  ?    I  can't  reward  you,  but  I  am  d 


ruined  to  see  this  thing  out  WHH  jon  help  me 
it  by  nursing  me  ?  " 
*'  I  will,  most  cheerfully,  sir." 
"  /  am  the  person  to  nurse  you,  Tom,"  broke  out 
a  Princess.  "I  will  have  no  interference  from 
y  quarter  whatever  between  you  and  me.  At  all 
ents,  I  will  not  see  you  poisoned  or  assassinated 
der  my  own  eyes,  and  me  standing  looking  on. 
m  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing ;  you  do  not 
ow  in  whose  hands  you  are  trusting  your  life. 
>u  are  throwing  away  the  benefits  of  one  of  the 
Mt  extraordinary  dispositions  of  Providence  which, 
der  me,  have  ever  been  accomplished  — " 
"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Colonel  Tom,  peevish 
th  his  wound ;  **  I  want  some  one  to  see  to  me, 
d  I  choose  this  young  man,  and  I  will  have  him, 

"  Have  Rejrgy,**  cried  the  Princess.    "  If  it  was 

J  last  word  I  ever  spoke,  have  Reggy." 

^  lie  is  too  great  an  ass,  and  you  are  too  fussy. 

hall  have  this  young  man." 

^*  Hear  his  name,"  said  the  Pk'incess,  ^  His  name 

James  Sugden." 

^*  You  know  I  have  my  own  opinions  about  that 

ttter,  Aunt.     Sugden,  will  you  stay  with  me  a 

a  pie  of  days,  and  trust  me  as  I  trust  you  ?  " 

*  I  cannot  understand  her  Highness's  allusions," 
d  James,  simply.  "  I  onlpr  know  that  years  ago, 
u  kindly  and  gently  earned  me  to  Silcotes,  after 
tiad  been  beaten  by  the  poachers ;  and  that  her 
ghness  as  kindly  and  as  gently  received  me.  Girod 
ows,  sir,  that  I  would  do  anything  possible  to  re- 
Y  your  kindness  or  hers." 

"'  Stick  by  me,  then.  I  want  an  English  face, 
you  are  that  young  monkey,  hey  V  /  remember 
ill.  What  a  pretty  little  dog  you  were  1  Like  a 
;le  fox." 

'*  I  am  not  pretty  now,  then,  sir  ?  "  said  James, 
iling,  and  looking  steadily  at  him. 

*  No  ;  decidedly  not." 

*  You  do  not  like  the  look  of  me,  sir  ?  " 

*  I  like  the  look  of  you  only  too  well.  Where 
I  vou  get  those  pleasant  steady  eyes  of  yours  ?  " 

*  My  eyes  are  said  to  be  like  my  mother's,  sir," 
>lied  James,  who  thought  that  the  Colonel  was,  in 
te  of  his  denial,  wandering  a  little,  and  who 
ihed  to  humor  him. 

'  I  wish  you  would  get  another  pwr,"  said  Tom 
cote.  "  Your  eyes  are  unpleasantly  like  another 
ir  of  eyes  into  which  I  used  to  look  years  ago,  and 
ve  never  forgotten,  boy,  —  never  forgotten,  — 
ver  forgotten.  I  suppose  she  will  come,  too,  at 
3  great  gathering  at  the  end  of  all  things." 
He  was  certainly  feverish  with  his  wound.  The 
incess,  after  her  last  rebuff,  rode  apart  with  Reg- 
dd,  and  poured  her  grief  into  his  bosom.  She 
1  not  like  him,  but  she  must  tell  her  woes  to 
ne  one,  and  so  Reggy  got  the  benefit  of  them 
w. 

**  What  I  have  done  for  that  man,"  she  said,  "  and 
w  he  says  I  am  fussy  I  Reginald,  pray  that  you 
ly  never  know  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude  in 
>se  you  love.  It  is  the  bitterest  thing  you  will 
er  know." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  Aunt  Can  you  tell  me 
lere  is  Anne  ?  " 

**  At  Vienna.  After  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
iginald,  he  does  not  love  me  I  It  is  very  bitter  to 
i ;  he  prefers  a  smooth-faced  boy  to  me,  who  have 
srificed  everything  for  him.  Reginald,  my  dear, 
is  yoiiV  grandfather  very  intimate  with  this  lad 
mes  ?" 


«*  Intimate  ?  No.  He  never  liked  him.  Y« 
say  that  Anne  is  at  Vienna*  I  do  not  like  thk  « 
all.     I  wish  I  was  at  Vienna  with  her." 

^'  You  will  never  have   such  a  chance  of  ageag 

war  again." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  and  X  don't  wish  it.  I  want  to 
go  to  Vienna,  and  I  have  no  money.  I  wiab  jm 
would  lend  me  some." 

'*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  ao,"  aaid  the  Prinoea 
"//tf  wants  it  all."  | 

So  talking,  they  got  to  the  little  t'iIU^  of  Posa 
d*Orno,  well  to  the  Austrian  rear,  and  hahed  at  iatt 
Colonel  Silcote  was  decidedly  feverish,  but  kepi  H     I 
his  resolution  of  moving  with  his  re^'ment,  as  soot 
as  it  was  ready  to  move.     Meanwhile,  be  banisbfd 
the  Princess  and  Reginald,  on  the  very  rude  ffrooA 
which  he  had  stated  above,  that  the  one  fussed  wtd 
that  the  other  was  a  fool,  and  imperially  insisred  as 
James's  ministrations,  in  the  very  way  in  which  SKa, 
who  have  been  spoilt  by  women  ail  their  hves,  do 
demand  the  services  of  other  people,  —  and,  in  mm 
cases  out  of  ten,  get  them. 

He  took  a  strange  fiuicy,  almost  a  passion,  ^}^ 
son  of  his,  thrown  in  bus  way  so  strangely,  lifTls 
dreaming  why.  The  young  man's  eyes  he  remea- 
bered  to  be  like  other  eyes  not  seen  for  twenty 
years ;  but  he  had  forgotten,  or  thought  he  bad  for- 
gotten, his  deserted  wife's  voice ;  yet  James's  vore 
was  strangely  pleasant  and  soothing  to  him.  Ua 
did  not  connect  the  eyes  and  the  voice  togetJ>er  s( 
all ;  yet  they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  silrnt, 
very  thoughtful,  and  more  gentle  than  he  had  be«n 
for  years. 

*'  He  insists  that  no  one  shall  come  near  him  Imt 
you,"  said  the  dismissed  Prinoessi,  with  a  aiu£ 
'*  You  had  better  go  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
a  man  who  has  cast  off,  in  his  base  ingratitude,  thoie 
who  have  sacrificed  everything  for  him.  He  will 
curse  and  swear  at  you,  and  try  to  strike  you,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  mind  that." 

**  Not  a  bit,"  said  James. 

The  Princess  was  as  far  right  in  what  she  said  at 
this :  Tom  Silcote,  a  terrible  oully,  would  most  cer- 
tainly, at  ordinary  times,  have  sworn  at  her,  or  at  any 
one  else,  who  had  kindly  tried  to  assist  him  when  hd 
most  wanted  assistance.  It  is  the  way  of  some  nen 
to  be  fractious  and  brutal  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown 
entirely  on  the  kindness  and  love  of  those  whose 
lives  are  bound  up  in  theirs;  and  it  was  his  way  gen- 
erally. Not  so  now.  He  swore  a  good  many  oaths 
at  his  uniform,  his  shirt,  his  own  clumsiness  GiuUia 
stupidity,  and  so  on  ;  but  none  at  James. 

**  Come  here  and  help  me  to  peel,  lad,"  be  said, 
^*  and  see  if  you  and  I  cannot  pull  through  it  with- 
out the  doctors.  What  frightful  humbi^  they  are! 
It  would  not  take  many  hours  to  learn  thdr  \r»de» 
as  far  as  I  have  any  experience." 

"  You  have  not  had  much  knowledge  of  them,  1 
should  think,  sir,"  said  James,  after  he  had  gendy 
removed  his  shirt,  and  the  whole  magnificent  tono 
of  his  father  lay  bare  before  him.  "  Men  who  cany 
such  a  chest  as  yours  are  but  poor  customers  to  the 
doctors.  Your  poor  brother,  Mr.  Algernon,  knew 
more  of  them  than  you  are  likely  to  da  He  loved 
his  doctors  dearly.  It  was  taking  him  away  fro© 
his  doctors  that  killed  him,  I  doubt." 

"  Killed  him  ?  Algy  ?  "  cried  Colonel  Silcote,  sUilr 
ing  up. 

"  He  is  dead,  sir." 

<'  Dead  I  Why,  that  was  the  finest  fellow  that 
ever  was  bom,  Ttell  you.    It  is  impossible." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  yow  estimate  of  hir- 
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p  9     but  ke  18  dead  and  buried  for  all  that ;  and  I 
s^    ^n^aged  to  his  daughter/' 

*'*'  It  18  an  infernal  shame/'  said  the  Colonel. 
^  **  I  hope  you  will  be  brought  to  look  upon  your 
i^c^e's  engagement  differenSy  in  time,  sir,"  said 
SLvnes,  purposely  nisunderstanding  him  on  religious 
'TO'unds.  **  Do  you  think  that  you  could  make  it 
Ki:*^eable  to  yourself  to  be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes, 
rbile  I  see  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"HThe  Colonel  submitted. 

•*  Here  is  a  nasty  blue-red  cut  over  the  surface  of 
Ji^e  deltoid,"  said  James ;  "  but  you  lost  very  little 
^lood.  We  must  have  the  doctor  to  this ;  it  is  be- 
f  omd  me." 

"Ifldolllbe  — " 

•*  Invalided,  you  were  going  to  say.  Not  at  all. 
Kti  is  a  mere  scratch.  How  alx)ut  this  broken  head 
oF  yours,  Colonel  ?  The  Count  seems  to  have  given 
you  the  St.  George.    Let  me  look  at  it." 

Tom  Silcote  submitted  his  curly,  splendidly-shaped 
bead  to  the  inspection  of  his  son  quite  quietly. 
«Jsunes  pronounced  once  more  for  the  doctor,  and 
oarried  his  point  The  doctor  was  introduced,  —  a 
small  Czech  gentleman,  the  glory  and  pride  of  whose 
life  was  that  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  at  Zuck- 
inantel.  Why  he  was  proud  of  being  a  Zuckmantel 
man  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  he  gloried  in  it,  and 
'was  personally  offensive  in  many  ways  to  Colonel 
Silcote. 

The  doctor  thought  that  he  was  going  to  speak 
first,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Silcote  raised  himself 
on  the  sofa  from  his  hips,  casting  off  the  uniform 
eoat  which  James  had  put  over  nim,  and  opened 
lire  on  the  doctor  in  German,  before  he  had  time  to 
mention  Zuckmantel. 

**  Now,  look  here,  you  doctor.  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand my  case  at  once.  I  am  wounded  slightly, 
an<l  want  to  be  set  right  instantly.  I  want  to  be 
fighting  again  in  two  days  from  this  time." 

*'  The  great  Frederick,  passing  through  Zuck- 
mantel," began  the  doctor. 

^*  —  the  {n*eat  Frederick,  and  Zuckmantel,  and 
you,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  **  I  tell  you  that  I  want  to 
fight  again  in  two  days.  Will  you  come  and  look 
at  me,  or  will  you  not  ?  You  and  your  Zuckman- 
tela  and  Fredericks.  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me, 
say  so.  If  you  can't,  go.  This  is  the  most  miser- 
able little  humbug  in  Europe,"  he  added  to  James 
in  English. 

The  little  doctor  looked  at  htm  on  the  head  and 
in  the  arm,  and  said  that  he  must  be  invalided. 

**  Look  here  "  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  If  you  declare 
me  invalided,  I  will  denounce  you  to-morrow.  You 
are  taking  pay  from  a  government  which  you  are 
trying  to  overturn.  You  are  a  leading  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  of  Breslau,  if  you  are  not 
[iresident.  I  have  letters  of  yours  which  would  con- 
demn you  ten  times  over.  How  did  I  get  them  ? 
Why,  your  friend  Kriegsthurm  gave  them  to  me  as 
a  safeeuard  when  I  came  on  this  campaign,  so  that 
I  mieht  hold  them  in  terror  over  you.  He  was 
afraid  that  you  would  poison  me,  —  a  fate  which  I 
have  avoided  by  taking  internally  none  of  your 
filthy  drugs.  If  you  invalid  me  to  Vienna,  you  go 
to  Spandau  the  next  day." 

The  doctor  examined  him  again,  while  James, 
sitting  behind  his  father,  parttd  his  hair  for  the  doc- 
tor's examination. 

The  doctor  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter 
Uiis  time.  The  cut  on  the  head  was  a  slight  scalp 
wound  now,  of  no  consequence.  The  wound  on  the 
arm  was  merely  a  skin  graze,  with  a  great  deal  of 


ecchynosis,  undoubtedly,  lliero  was  no  reaaoi 
why  the  Colonel  should  be  invalided.  He  appliec 
his  remedies. 

"  You  are  helping  to  ruin  your  cause,  you  doc 
tor,"  said  Tom  oilcote,  when  he  had  finished' hi 
work.  **  I  am  better  already.  In  two  days,  thank 
to  you,  I  shall  be  fit  for  my  work  again.  At  th< 
throat  of  you  scoundrelly,  half-concealed  democrats 
sword  in  hand." 

**Tou  should  not  have  said  that,"  said  James 
when  the  doctor  was  gone. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Tom  Silcote. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  gentlemanly,  and  thoir  cause  ii 
the  best,  you  know." 

*^  Not  the  cause  of  a  creeping  little  toad  like  hi.1 
He  Akes  Austrian  money." 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  him.  I  speak  of  the  Sardin- 
ian cause  against  the  Austrian.  I  am  an  Italian  ai 
heart." 

"  I  doubt  that  I  am  also,"  said  Tom  Silcote ;  "  biil 
you  cannot  sympathize  with  the  miserable  spawi 
which  both  sides  use,  and  which  both  sides  despise 
Now  let  me  sleep ;  I  am  very  tired  with  marching 
and  fighting,  and  I  want  rest." 

The  little  Zuckmantel  doctor,  who  makes  his  firsi 
and  last  appearance  here,  had  given  James  orden 
that  the  Colonel's  arm  must  be  dressed  again  in  th( 
middle  of  the  night.  He  added,  also,  that  he  en 
tirely  foTgave  the  Colonel  for  swearing  at  and  de 
nouncing  him.  He  was  an  Englishman,  as  was  alsc 
Monsieur,  and  the  English  always  d — d  and  de 
nounced  when  poorly. 

James  lay  beside  his  father  on  the  floor,  and  nol 
having  slept,  arose  between  twelve  and  one,  anc 
prepared  to  awaken  him.  He  looked  at  him  foi 
some  time  before  he  woke  him,  and  thought,  as  ai 
artist,  what  a  wonderfully  handsome  man  he  was 
The  curls  which  he  remembered  on  the  night  wher 
he  had  crept  from  his  bed  to  follow  the  poachen 
were  but  slightly  grizzled  as  yet;  many  youngei 
men  might  have  exchanged  locks  with  Tom  Silcot< 
without  disadvantage.  And  in  sleep,  in  quiescence 
while  passion  was  dead,  the  face  was  extremel} 
beautiful. 

Strange  and  odd  families,  like  the  Silcotes,  have 
a  curious  habit  of  throwing  off  a  specimen  or  ex- 
ample of  the  family  virtues  or  failings.  The  B  i 
did  this,  and  one  might  say  the  same  of  other  fam- 
ilies ;  with  none  of  which  have  we  anything  at  all  tc 
do.  The  Silcotes  did  the  same  thing.  I  have  onl) 
to  say  that  the  Dark  Squire  himself,  who  might  hav( 
been  anything,  but  who  ended  by  being  nothing 
had  three  sons  :  Algernon,  whp  represented  his  geni- 
ality ;  Arthur,  who  represented,  through  the  mediun 
of  an  Oxford  education,  his  pri^sh  attorneyism 
and  Thomas,  who  represented  his  recklessness  anc 
ferocity,  not  to  mention  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
whole  family  put  together.  Miss  Raylock  says  thai 
the  whole  of  the  three,  put  tt^ether,  would  nevei 
have  made  up  their  father.  **  They  wanted  his  go 
individually  and  collectively." 

The  one  of  them,  however,  who  certainly  repre- 
sented the  physical  beauty,  not  to  mention  the  reck- 
lessness and  ferocity  of  this  singular  old  man,  wan 
now  lying  asleep ;  watched  by  his  own  son ;  fathei 
and  son  alike  being  utterly  unconscious  of  their  re- 
lationship. Around  the  house,  where  he  lay,  artil- 
lery rumbled,  shaking  the  house,  and  muttered  awa) 
into  silence  eastward ;  squadrons  of  cavalry  pMissed 
trampling ;  battalions  of  infantry  passed  with  s 
steady,  measured  rustling,  broken  sometimes  by  s 
sharply-given  word  of  command.     The  Austnai 


in 
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army,  already  beaten,  was  movine  eastward,  200,- 
000  strong;  and  there  was  flcarceiy  a  man  among 
them  all  who  had  so  little  business  there  as  had  he. 

Of  all  the  Silcotes  he  had  wasted  his  life  the  most 
perversely,  the  most  persistently.  His  fate  shoald 
have  been,  by  the  ordmary  laws  of  poetical  justice, 
to  die  alone,  unaided,  uncared  for,  unwept  xet  his 
son  was  watching  him  with  tenderness,  and  only 
disputint;  for  his  right  to  do  so  with  the  poor  Prin- 
cess, wiiom  he  had  ruined.  Is  he  the  first  instance 
of  by  fnr  the  leat^t  meritorious  member  of  a  family 
being  the  best  beloved  afler  all  his  misdoings  ? 

Tbe  night  was  hot,  and  he  lay  with  his  ^eat  chest 
bare,  heaving  up  and  down  with  the  regular  breath- 
ing of  sleep.  His  face  was  ver^  calm,  and  James 
doubted  very  much  if  he  did  wisely  in  awakening 
him ;  bat,  after  a  time,  looking  at  bis  face,  he  took 
his  ri^ht  arm,  the  unwounded  one,  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

Colonel  Silcote,  without  moving,  quietly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  spoke. 

"  None  of  the  whole  of  them  left  but  you !  They 
were  all  here  just  now.  I  was  marching  into  Exe- 
ter, and  overtook  a  weary  girl  under  the  hedge- 
rows ;  and  then  I  was  at  Dunstegan,  and  cut  in 
before  Tullygoram,  and  danced  with  a  beautiful 
girl  in  spite  of  him.  And  the  Devonshire  girl  and 
the  girl  of  Dunstegan  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
had  the  same  eyes.  And  I  awoke,  and  found  them 
looking  at  me  out  of  vour  head.  Boy,  I  am  going 
to  die." 

"  Nonsense,  Colonel,"  said  James ;  "  your  pulse  is 
quiet:  you  will  be  quite  well  to-morrow.  You  are 
not  going  to  die." 

**  Not  here.  Not  in  this  bed.  Nol  By  heavens, 
you  are  right  there,  old  boy  I  But  the  end  of  it  all 
IS  very  near ;  and,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  can- 
not see  very  particularly  why  it  should  not  be." 

"  You  have  many  years  of  useful  and  honorable 
life  before  you,  sir,  1  hope,"  said  James. 

"  1  don't'  hope  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Tom 
Silcote.  "  I  have  so  many  years  of  useless  and  dis- 
honorable life  behind  me,  that  I  begin  to  think  that 
it  will  be  better  to  close  my  account  against  the 
higher  powers  as  soon  as  possible.  If  I  were  to 
mortgage  my  future  career,  with  good  behavior  as 
interest,  I  never  could  pay  it.  The  accumulation 
of  interest  would  destroy  the  capital  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  tell  you  I  can't  behave  well.  If  f  lived, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  do,  I  might  gain  in  time 
the  respectable  vices  of  old  age.  But  it  would  take 
so  long  ;  I  am  so  dreadfully  young.  You  may 
depend  that  a  fellow  like  me  is  much  better  out  of 
this  world  than  in  it." 

"  I  cannot  see  that,  sir,"  said  James. 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should.  You  are  going  to 
dress  my  arm  ;  do  so,  and  listen  to  what  I  say.  You 
have  a  clear  head  and  a  good  memory.  After  I  am 
dead,  I  wish  you  to  tell  my  father  these  things.  I 
shall  march  to-morrow." 

James  promised  to  remember  them. 

"  Nineteen  years  ago  I  was  honorably  married  to 
a  girl  I  met  in  Devonshire.  The  particulars  of  that 
marriage,  my  aunt,  the  Princess,  has  in  a  despatch- 
box,  which  1  have  given  into  her  possession. 

*^  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  tnat  my  father  has 
been  sadly  abused  about  the  conduct  of  his  late  wife, 
poor  Algy's  mother.  If  he  can  get  hold  of  the 
Princess  I  believe  that  she  is  quite  prepared  to  tell 
him  everything.  I  fear  that  she  and  a  man  called 
Kriegsthurm  have  used  him  very  sadly;  but  he 
must  be  tender  with  her.    He  was  fond  of  me  once ; 


and  you  must  tell  him,  now  that  I  am  dai  m  \ 
gone,  and  will  trouble  him  no  more,  tbat  htnmk 
tender  with  her.  Oat  of  my  grare  I  shall  heiaa 
that  My  aunt  is  in  many  respects  the  best  da 
alL  I  insist  that  my  aunt  must  be  kindly  ma, 
Again  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Rarlock  knows  m^tt 
whole  of  this  miserable  com  plication  from  oat  tat 
to  the  other.  If  she  does  not,  Kri^sthann  d& 
<xive  me  my  haversack  :  it  is  hanging  on  the  iyxi 
the  bed." 

James  did  so. 

^  This  Kriegsthurm  is  a  very  good  fellow,  be:  i 
most  consumed  rascaL  Here  are  papers  wfakh  ec» 
mit  him  to  the  Austrian  GoTenunent,  Ibr  be  ki 
been  Italianizing,  the  scoundrel,  the  momeat  he  ar 
there  was  a  chance  of  our  being  beaten.     Pat  tbea 

Eapers  in  the  hands  of  my  father,  and  he  will  b^ 
im  to  book  with  them.  My  father  was  at  one  tiae 
one  of  the  first  and  shrewdest  lawyers  in  Eoglsad. 
He  is  a  perfect  match  for  Elriegsthnrm. 

**  You  must  also  give  my  love  to  my  father,  an^ 
tell  him  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  bad  a  sg&s 
him.  I  would  not  add  that  I  could  not  bdp  it.  v 
that  he  might  have  been  a  better  father  to  me.  I 
wish  him  to  discover  whether  my  wife  is  alive  s 
not,  —  his  sister  has  the  particalars  of  the  marruge, 
—  and  to  pension  her.  I  had  no  &mily  by  bs. 
You  are  hurting  me." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  sir,"  said  James ;  ''  I  am  b^  a 
clumsy  nurse." 

**  I  had  no  family  by  her,  at  least  as  far  as  I  knov. 
I  should  wish  him  to  find  her  out  and  pensioQ  fcer, 
if  she  is  alive.  I  behaved  very  ill  to  her,  I  ies. 
Have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  now,  sir,"  replied  James.  "  Toe 
had  better  sleep." 

^*  I  have  been  sleeping;  I  cannot  sleep  agaio.  1 
shall  sleep  long  and  soundly  in  a  few  days.  Sit 
beside  me,  and  talk  to  me." 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

THE  EXfEXY  ADTAKCES. 

A«  French  officer,  riding  up  to  the  first  of  the 
Silcote  carriages,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  bv. 

"  I  really  ooubt  if  it  is  safi)  for  Alonsieur  to  ad- 
vance farther,"  he  said.  *'  Monsieur  can  of  course 
please  himself,  but,  until  we  have  gained  another 
victory,  I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  Monsieur  thit 
advance  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous.  The  eneinr 
were  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Some  of  theia 
are  here  still." 

He  pointed  to  a  few  stark  heaps  which  were  Ipog 
in  the  summer  grass,  in  the  field  to  the  left  o(  tke 
road.     Silcote  understood  him  at  once. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness,  sir :  wewUl  go 
no  farther.  My  dears,"  he  continued,  "  dismoant, 
and  go  into  that  house  opposite  :  I  will  be  with  ym 
directly." 

Miss  Lee  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  did  so  at  once. 
Mrs.  Thomas  knew  from  old  experience  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  death,  although  she  had  not 
actually  made  out  the  Austrian  corpses.    Miss  Lee 
saw  a  look  in  her  face  which  made  her  silen^  an^ 
which  caused  her  to  follow.    The  two  women  nlenJ- 
ly  left  the  carriage,  politely  handed  out  by  tbe 
French  officer,  and  went  towards  the  hotzse.    The 
French    officer    remained.      Silcote    and    Arthw 
leaned  over  the  side  of  their  carriage  talking  to  hiffli 
while  Boginsky  came  up  from  the  second  carriage, 
and  stood  beside  the  French  ofiicer's  horse. 
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•*  Arthur,"  Baid  Silcote,  "there  la  some  Moselle 
Dn^-where,  and  I  am  thirsty ;  get  some.  Monsieur, 
3  Are  mach  indebted  to  you.  I  perceive  that  we 
t^  passing  into  the  real  regions  otwar.  Has  there 
ben,  then,  an  actual  catacfysm?" 
Soginsky  and  Arthur  laughed  at  his  pedantry. 
eoing  that  Silcote  laughed  himself,  the  French 
i^cer,  drinking  his  glass  of  Moselle,  laughed 
is«o. 

**  ^Ve  heard  that  there  had  been  an  engagement," 
%\ri  Silcote,  **  but  we  were  not  aware  how  near  our 
British  audacity  had  brougnt  us  to  it.  Are  those 
lue  and  white  heaps,  lymg  there  on  the  grass, 
xjtually  Austrian  corpses?** 

**  Xhey  are  such,  Monsieur,  a  small  instalment." 
**  What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"  asked  Sil- 
;ote ;    *^  and  what  are  the  details  of  the  engage- 
otient  ?  " 

**  This  place  is  Genestrello.  Beyond  you  see  the 
beights  and  the  village  of  Montebello.  You  have 
never  heard  of  Montebello.  No ;  nor  did  any  one 
until  yesterday.  Yet  Montebello  will  live  in  history 
beside  Lodi  and  Areola.  We  carried  the  heights 
of  Montebello  yesterday.  It  was  only  the  first  of  a 
great  series  of  victories.  We  have  ah^ady  demor- 
alized the  Austrians.     The  rest  is  quite  easy." 

"  Ho  ! "  said  Silcote ;  "  then  it  is  all  over.  Arthur, 
ipve  this  gentleman  another  glass  of  Moselle.  Can 
you  give  me  any  details  of  this  action  of  yesterday, 
my  dear  sir  V  " 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  the  French 
officer.  **  Here  at  Grenestrello  the  Sardinian  light- 
horse,  in  command  of  Colonel  Count  Frangipanni, 
met  the  Austrian  cavalry,  under  command  of  Col- 
onel Silcote, — a  compatriot  of  yours,  by  the  way. 
Each  regiment  was  beaten  in  turn,  and  the  Austrian 
Colonel  Silcote  was  desperately  wounded  bv  the 
Sardinian  Colonel  Frangipanni;  after  which  the 
Austrians  retreated." 

"  You  hear  all  this,  Arthur,"  said  Silcote.  "  Can 
you  tell  me,  sir,  what  became  of  Colonel  Sil* 
cote  ?  " 

**He  ro<le  away  after  his  regiment,"  said  the 
French  officer.    "  I  know  no  more." 

**  Have  you  anv  other  details  of  the  engagement 
which  you  can  tell  me,  sir  ?  "  a<«ked  Silcote. 

"  Well,  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Frenchman.  "There 
was  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  who  charged  with  the 
regiment;  and  there  were  two  young  English  artists, 
whom  she  took  prisoners  by  threatening  them  with 
her  revolver,    beyond  that  I  know  nothing." 

**  Altogether  this  looks  pleasant,  Arthur,"  said 
Silcote.   "  But  we  will  go  on,  and  see  the  end  of  it." 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

THS    PBIUCESS'B    TALISMAH. 

**Is  he  dead?"  ssud  the  Princess  scornfully  to 
James,  coming  up  to  him  while  he  was  quietly  smok- 
ing in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  Colonel's  quarters  at 
Pozzo  d'Orno. 

»l8  who  dead  ?  "  asked  James,  in  surprise. 

"  Your  new  friend,  Colonel  Silcote ;  the  man  for 
whom  1  have  sacrificed  everything,  and  who  has 
taken  up  with  a  boy  like  you ;  excluding  me,  and 
refusing  to  see  me.    Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady.    He  is  going  on  very  well." 

^  He  and  I  were  both  better  dead.  Will  he  see 
me?" 

^  M;  lady,  he  says  he  will  see  no  one  whatever." 


"Except  you?" 

**  Except  me,  my  lady.  He  is  a  little  off  his  head. 
He  wants  to  fight  again.  I  have  told  him  that  ho 
is  not  fit  for  it ;  but  he  insists." 

"  And  swears  at  you  ?     Good ! " 

"  He  swears,  certainly,  but  not  at  me." 

"Would  he  swear  at  me,  do  you  think,  if  I  saw 
him  ?  "  said  the  Princess. 

"  I  doubt  he  would,  my  lady." 

"  He  has  been  doing  it  already,  I  suppose  V  " 

"  No,"  said  James,  suddenly  and  promptly.  "  If 
he  had  done  it  once,  I  should  not  have  allowed  him 
to  do  it  twice.  But  he  has  not  done  it  once.  My 
dear  lady,  he  loves  you  as  well  as  ever,  but  wants  to 
fight  again,  and  thinks  that  you  would  dissuade  him 
from  it.  If  you  saw  him,  and  did  so,  he  would 
swear  at  you  certainly.  I  will  tell  you  the  simple 
truth,  lie  has  forbidden  me  to  let  you  see 
him." 

"  This  is  the  very  basest  ingratitude,"  said  the 
Princess. 

*♦  On  the  contrary,"  said  James,  "  he  merely  fears 
that  vou  will  persuade  him  to  fight  no  more ;  and 
that  he  will  not  have  strength  oi  purpose  to  resist 
you." 

"  Have  you  been  persuading  him  to  fight  ?  "  asked 
the  Princess.  "  No.  I  am  a  credulous  and  foolish 
woman ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you,  with  your 
gentle  young  face,  could  be  such  a  wretch,  such  a 
villain,  as  that  Any  money  which  vou  may  get  by 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Silcote  will  be  a  lifelong 
misery  to  you." 

James  thought  she  was  mad.  "  You  have  puzzled 
me  two  or  three  times  lately,  my  lady,  and  you  are 
puzzling  me  more  than  ever  now.  I  have  tried  to 
dissuade  the  Colonel  from  fighting  any  more,  and 
indeed  have  pointed  out  that  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
has  no  business  to  be  fighting  at  all.  But  he  is 
resolute.  God  knows  I  would  stop  him  if  I 
could." 

The  Princess  seemed  satisfied.  She  came  and 
sat  beside  James  on  the  bench.  James  put  down 
his  cigar. 

"  "You  are  a  young  smoker,"  she  said,  "  and  are 
extravagant.  That  cigar  is  one  of  Tom's  own 
regalias,  and  cost  sixpence.  I  paid  for  that  cigar, 
and  consequently  I  know  its  price." 

"  I  thought  that  the  smoke  would  annoy  your  lady- 
ship ;  that  IS  all,"  said  James. 

**  I  see,"  said  the  Princess.  "  Your  manners  are 
very  good.  You  are  not  one  of  those  wretched 
young  prigs  of  the  present  day  who  puff  their 
tobacco-smoke  into  every  lady's  face  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  any  apology.  But  I  regret  to  say 
that  Tom  has  spoilt  me  in  this  matter.  I  like  the 
smell  of  tobacco." 

James  of  course  took  up  his  cigar. 

**  Now  we  shall  be  comfortable  together,"  said  the 
Princess.    "  You  like  cigars  ?  " 

**  I  like  them  very  much." 

"  What  else  do  you  like  ?  " 

Arthur  had  put  this  question  to  him  before ;  and 
he  had  answered  "  Several  things " ;  but  it  was  a 
very  difiicult  question.  He  gave  a  general  an« 
swer. 

"  I  think  that  I  like  most  things,  my  lady." 

"  Do  you  like  jewels  V  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  if  I  had  ever  seen  any,"  said 
James.    **  But  then  you  know  I  have  not." 

"  They  are  very  nice,  these  jewels,"  said  the 
Princess.  "  Believe  an  old  woman  when  she  says 
that  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  jewels.     A  beau- 


tiful  young  man  is  a  glorious  thing;  a  beautiful 
voung  woman  is  still  more  glorious.  But  they  don't 
last.  Your  beautiful  joung  man  comes  in  time  to 
look  out  of  a  bow-window  in  St.  James's  Street; 
and  your  Iwautiful  young  woman, — why  as  for  her, 
she  may  b<'^come  in  personal  appearance  anything 
which  you  like  to  put  a  name  to.  Do  you  under- 
stan<l  meV" 

"  I  thank  Go<l  I  don't,"  replied  James. 

**  But  with  regard  to  jewels.  Thetf  never  change. 
Ixx)k  at  this  sapphire.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  sap- 
phires in  Europe.  None  but  a  Silcote  would  wear 
it  on  a  battle-field.  It  is  a  frosted  sapphire,  the 
very  rarest  of  jewels,  scarcely  ever  seen.  Ten 
thousand  years  ago  the  stone  was  exactly  the  same. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago  a  magician  in  Thibet 
engraved  these  letters  on  it,  which,  as  you  see,  let 
the  eye  through  the  frosted  surface  into  the  wine- 
dark  depth  of  the  jewel.     Do  you  see  V" 

"  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  even  to  my  eyes, 
madam." 

*'  It  is  a  talisman  in  fact.  The  magician  sold  it  to 
Ghenjxis  Khan  ;  it  descended  to  Kublai  Khan ;  Eu- 
blai  Klian  gave  it  Mafieo  Folo,  who  gave  it  to  his 
nephew  Marco;  Marco,  on  his  return  to  Venice 
from  (rcnoa,  gave  it  to  the  then  Dandolo,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Castelnuovos.  The  last 
Castelnuovo  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
—  if  you  will  let  me  see  him." 

*'  I  doubt  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
madam,"  replied  James,  extremely  amused  at  finding 
himself  named  as  last  successor  of  a  line  which  begun 
by  an  Asian  magician,  went  through  Genghis  Khan, 
Polo,  Dandolo,  and  ended  in  himself.  She  had  used 
the  exact  kind  of  humbug  which  a  London-bred 
boy,  like  him,  would  be  the  first  to  detect  and  laugh 
at,  and  he  did  not  care  a  bit  for  the  jewel,  though 
indeed  it  was  perfectly  uniaue. 

"  Will  you  take  it?  "  said  the  Princess. 

"I  think  not,  my  laily." 

**  I  icill  see  hira,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  go  in  at  once,  half  an 
hour  ago,  before  you  tried  to  bribe  me  ?  /  have  no 
authority  to  stop  you ;  go  in  now.  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  do  so.     1  certainly  cannot  stop  you." 

"  1  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  Princess. 
"  How  very  curious.  Well,  here  is  the  bracelet  for 
you  at  all  events.  The  setting  is  common,  but  it  is 
a  valuable  jewel." 

"  I  must  decline  it,  my  lady." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  she.  "  I  will  give  you 
something  else.     Do  you  like  rabbits  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  lady  V  " 

"  Boys  generally  do,  and  I  would  have  given  you 
some.  Or  a  toy  terrier,  or  a  set  of  cricketing 
thiiii^s ;  or  a  boat ;  or  a  pair  of  carrier  pigeons ;  or 
a  f^vt  of  Waverley  novel.-* ;  or  anything  which  you 
Ws  like.  But  I  am  glad  you  did  not  take  my 
jewel.  I  should  have  hated  you  if  you  had,  I  know. 
I  would  sooner  bind  myself  to  pay  your  expenses  at 
Cambridge  than  part  with  one  of  my  jewels.  Well, 
then,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,  and  get  sworn  at.  Is 
he  alone  ?  " 

*'  He  is  quite  alone.  I  must  warn  you,  my  lady, 
that  his  temper  is  very  awkward.  But  it  is  right 
that  you  should  see  him.  He  will  be  furious  with 
me,  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  see  him.  Be 
gentle  with  him." 

**  Gentle  with  him,  boy  ?  That  /  should  be  told 
to  be  gentle  with  him !  Will  he  be  gentle  with  me ; 
with  the  woman  he  has  ruined  ?  " 

**  I  fear  not,  my  lady." 


CHAPTEB   LV. 


THX  COLONXL  RIDK8  AWAT  IllTO 


The  room  was  darkened  from  the  hkaxin^haus 

sun,  and  she  could  scarcely  see  him.  He  wai  m^mi 
ing  beside  a  window,  the  blinds  cf  'srhleli  "w^ere  ^Bn. 
in  full  uniform,  ready  for  the  route,  fi^htrninf^iM 
buckles  of  his  swordbelt." 

*'  Lt  that  you,  Sugden  ?  **  he  said. 

**  No,  love,  it  is  I." 

"  Aunt  V     Why,  I  f<Mrbade  him  to  let  yoo  m," 

**  But  I  came,  nevertheless.  Don't  swear  at  at, 
Tom.  I  only  wanted  one  little  kiss  belbre  thess 
battle.  It  was  not  so  much  to  ask.  I>oo*t  aweartf 
me." 

*'  Swear  at  you.  Aunty  ?  "  said  Colooel  SJs^ 
"Am  I  a  dog?" 

"  You  do  swear  at  me  sometimea,  zioir,  Toa  kww 
Let  me  have  one  more  ten  minutes  of  ypu.  Let  m 
love  you,  and  kiss  your  dear  curls  once  nore.  I 
swear  that  I  will  urge  nothing.  I  swear  that  I  v£ 
not  urge  you  not  to  fight.  Go ;  fight,  my  daifi^^ 
if  you  will ;  and,  if  you  are  killed,  I  wiirabids  cie 
bitter  end.  Remember,  Tom,  that  I  am  but  a  poor 
ruined  old  woman.  They  have  all  left  me  boC  yss. 
Be  kind  to  me  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  not  mndi  t» 
ask.     Only  ten  minutes." 

She  took  out  her  little  heavily  jewelled  waMdk 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  **  Only  ten  oiinatei  d 
you,"  she  said. 

Colonel  Silcote,  with  his  sword  clanking  by  ia 
side,  came  to  her  and  embraced  her.  "^  Aunty^  he 
said,  "  I  believe  that  you  are  the  best  woman  in  Ik 
whole  world." 

*^  I  am  only  the  most  foolish,'*  she  said. 

^*  I  fear  so  also.  Why  could  yon  not  have  gives 
your  money  and  your  love  to  some  one  more  ww- 
thy  of  them,  instead  of  to  such  a  worthlev  dcg  m 
your  nephew  Tom  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  suppose  it  was  tkit 
I  was  fond  of  you." 

She  sat  down,  and  be,  taking  a  footstool,  sat  at 
her  knees,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  in  times  gone 
by,  long  ago,  when  his  curls  were  purple-black,  and 
not  grizzled  as  now.  Then  his  head  rested  itself  k 
its  old  place  upon  her  knee,  and  her  hand  found  iti 
old  accustomed  place  aosong  his  hair. 

^*  Like  old  times,  Aunty,"  he  said. 

"Like  the  very  old  times,"  she  answered.  ''I 
was  thinking,  just  at  that  moment,  whether,  if  my 
brother  could  see  us  two,  the  foolish  outcasts  of  the 
family,  he  would  forgive  us  ?  " 

Colonel  Silcote  was  not  sentimental,  at  least  in 
words,  unless  in  the  fiurry  and  confusion  succeeding 
a  battle.  He  had  been  sentimental  with  James, 
certainly ;  but  then  James's  wonderful  likeness  to 
his  mother  had  something  to  do  with  that  Brides, 
he  was  suffering  from  the  efilects  of  a  broken  head. 

*^  Do  you  know,  Aunty,  that  the  governor  is  on 
the  whole  a  great  trump  ?  Yoh  may  say  what  yw 
like.  I  know  how  ^ou  have  always  backed  me  np; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  be  kaa 
behaved  much  better  to  me  than  I  have  to  him.  I 
have  done  very  badly.  I  don't  think  anv  one  ever 
did  much  worse.  1  ha^e  done  everything  that  a 
fellow  could  probably  do,  I  think." 

"  You  never  drank,  my  darling,"  said  the  Rtn- 
cess,  weeping. 

**  Bless  me,  no  more  I  did,"*  said  the  ColoDeL  **  I 
doubt  there  will  hardly  be  time  to  develop  my  dla^ 
acter  in  that  direction.    I  never  thought  of  thil 
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JBsCave.     I  quite  forgot  that  I  have  one  yirtue  left, 
'kital  you  reminded  me  of  it" 

**  X  ou  were  always  a  faithful  and  dutiful  nephew 
>  Txie,"  said  the  poor  old  woman. 

**  ^nd  showed  it  by  ruining  you,  and,  by  your 
»'^nri^  confession,  bullying  you  and  swearing  at  you. 
\.\mty,  my  dear  old  Aunty,  for  your  own  sake  do 
Uce  iacts." 

*'*'  1  am  always  facing  the  most  disagreeable  facts," 
(He  replied.  ''  If  Kriegsthurm  is  not  a  fact,  I  don't 
scnow  what  is." 

**>  Aunt,"  said  Colonel  Silcote,  "  do  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  that  man  ?  " 

'*  No-  I  rather  like  him,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
3ut  he  is  very  expensive." 

**  I  cannot  make  anything  of  you,"  he  said, 
testily. 

-**  No  one  ever  could,"  she  replied. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  **  I  won't  swear  the  very 
last  night,  poor  old  girl,"  and  then  tried  her  on  a 
new  tack. 

^  Aunty,  dear,  don't  y0u  think  there  has  been 
sk  deal  of  confusion,  botheration,  plotting,  and  hum- 
bug in  our  family  for  a  whole  generation  ?  " 

^*  A  great  deal  too  much.  But  it  is  I  who  have 
done  it  all." 

**•  With  my  assistance.  But  don't  you  think  that 
it  is  time  for  all  this  to  end  ?  " 

*'  Most  certainly,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  but  who  is 
to  unravel  this  fearful  story  ?  " 

"  I  should  say.  No  one.  What  the  dickens  do 
you  want  to  unravel  it  for  ?  " 

"  Will  you,  dear  Tom,  allow  me  to  explain  it  to 
you  in  a  few  words  ?  " 

^^  If  you  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  I 
shall  leave  the  room  at  once." 

**  But  you  believe  that  I  am  innocent  as  a  babe 
unborn?" 

**  Certainly ;  but  then  this  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  wrong  has  been  done  at  ^our  hands  to  my 
father,  you  ought  frankly  to  explain  it  You  ought 
to  clear  up  everything:  never  mind  the  conse- 
quences, Aunty.  It  13  right  and  not  wrong.  My 
father  has  been  abused  among  you.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Come?"  , 

"  It  is  true." 

"  Throw  yourself  on  his  generosity.  You  told 
me  just  now  you  were  innocent.  I  believe  you, 
although  I  do  not  understand  the  business.  Prove 
that  innocence  to  him,  and  I  will  go  bail  he  will 
forgive  you  everything.  He  forgave  me  oflen 
enough.  Now  do,  like  a  dear  old  soul,  throw  your- 
self on  your  brother's  generosity ;  and  let  there  be 
an  end  and  finish  of  idl  these  wretched  complicar 
lions,  —  complications  so  interwoven  that  I  don't 
believe  that  any  one  but  old  Baylock  thoroughly 
knows  them  from  beginning  to  end.  She  doe^ 
Heaven  save  any  friend  of  mine  from  hearing  her 
iell  them ! " 

**fiut  your  prospects,  my  darling?"  said  the 
Princess.  "  I  nave  loved  you,  and  striven  for  you 
through  it  all.  I  would  rather  have  kept  my  jewels, 
dear,  if  it  were  possible ;  bat  I  want  my  brother's 
forgiYsness  for  you,  dear,  not  for  myself.  And  if 
we  don't  ^t  his  foi^veness  for  you,  where  are  we  ? 
Never  mmd ;  it  does  not  tiatter  now  that  I  have 
my  fiocers  in  your  curls,  and  you  are  your  old  self 
towards  me  once  more:  what  are  a  few  bright 
stones?  They  are  all  yours.  I  only  thought  of 
your  prospects." 

"'  Bend  down  and  kiss  me,"  said  Colonel  Silcote, 
quietly.    "  Aunty,  dear,      expect  the  route  every 


minute.  One  complication  will  soon  be  removes 
from  among  the  Silcotes.  My  prospects  lie  in  thi 
rice-fields  towards  Palestro." 

Suddenly  she  rose  up,  and  he  rose  also.  An4 
he,  in  a  solemn  humor  before,  got  more  solemi 
as  he  watched  her.  She  began  walking  swifll; 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  her  arms  neld  up 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  jewelled  hands  rap 
idly,  the  dim  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  reflectinf 
themselves  on  the  agitated  crystals,  so  preciouc 
and  j^et  so  worthless,  as  though  there  were  lisht 
ning  in  the  room.  She  made  three  turns,  and  uei 
she  spoke. 

"  I  loved  them,  but  I  love  you  better.  You  ar 
the  last  lefl  to  me  after  a  miserable,  worthless  life 
There  are  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them,  am 
I  will  give  them  all  to  you,  here  on  the  spot,  if  yoi 
will  let  me  have  that  little  Czech  doctor  back,  an< 
let  him  invalid  you." 

"  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet ;  death  comes  to  all  men 
Do  you  think  that  I  could  live  in  such  miserable  dis 
honor  as  that  ?  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet  Time  i 
very  short,  and  I  expect  my  route  every  minute 
Sit  down." 

She  sat  down,  and  began  pulling  off  her  rings 
"  The  most  of  them  are  at  Vienna,"  she  said,  "  bu 
they  are  all  yours  if  you  will  be  invalided.  S& 
here,"  she  added,  "  here  is  the  great  Polo  sapphire 
with  which  I  tried  to  bribe  that  boy  to  let  me  se< 
you.  It  is  in  reality  worth  four  thousand  pounds 
Take  it,  but  be  invadided." 

**  Aunt,  dear,"  said  Colonel  Silcote,  with  irrita 
tion,  *^  if  you  could  contrive  to  leave  ofi*  makinj 
yourself  foolish,  it  would  be  so  much  better.  Don' 
you  see  that,  if  I  am  killed,  your  jewels  are  no  usi 
to  me ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  they  are  of  great  use  t 
you.  Besides,  I  have  to  say  some  important  things 
I  must  go  ;  my  character  would  not  be  worth  i 
rush,  and  you  would  alter  your  mind.  The  time  i 
very  short" 

'*  Take  this  one  jewel,  dear,  at  all  events." 

"  What,  your  sapphire  !     Well,  I  will.    I  may  b 
taken  prisoner ;  who  knows,"  he  said,  more  cheei 
fullv,  *'  and  then  it  would  come  in  useful.     So 
will  take  it    It  is  an  absolute  gift,  then,  Aunty  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

^  Well,  now,  I  have  something  more  to  say 
Stay  by  me  while  I  do  a  little  job,  and  talk  th< 
while.  There  are  scissors  in  my  travelling-bag 
cut  off  a  large  lock  of  your  hair :  we  will  wrap  thi 
in  it,  and  I  will  hang  it  round  my  neck,  and  will  di 
rect  it  to  be  taken  to  you.  A  Frenchman  will  mos 
likely  do  it,  either  on  sentimental  grounds,  or  in  tin 
hope  of  a  very  lam  reward  from  a  real  princess 
not  knowing  that  the  value  of  the  jewel,  even  if  h( 
undoes  the  little  parcel,  exceeds  any  reward  yoi 
can  give  him  fifly-fold.  You  will  see  your  jewe 
again,  but  it  will  not  be  yours.  I  destine  it  §a 
some  one  else." 

'*  You  will  come  back  again,  and  we-  will  give  i 
ball  with  the  money,  mv  dear.  But  if  the  jewe 
comes  back  abne,  it  shall  be  done  with  as  you  de 
sire." 

**  Did  you  know  that  I  was  married  ?  " 

"  Kriegsthurm  told  me  ^ou  were ;  but  I  did  no 
care  to  ask  too  many  questions." 

**  I  was ;  and  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  did 
You  do  not  seem  surprised." 

She  was  not  She  would  not  have  been  surprise! 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  married  five  or  six  time 
over,  and  was  vtry  nearly  saying  so  right  out,  bu 
did  not     She  said,  — 


**  I  think  marriage  is  a  good  thing  in  the  main. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  being  married." 

**  I  was  married  once,  and  only  once ;  to  a  'wo- 
man I  would  make  my  duchess  to-morrow,  were  I 
but  a  duke.  I  left  her  in  poverty  and  in  obscurity. 
She  may  be  dead.  I  have  carefully  banished  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  many  years,  and  she  has  as 
carefully  refused  to  be  banished ;  and  the  eyes  of 
this  young  artist  who  has  been  nursing  me  have, 
strangely  enough,  brought  her  before  me  again 
more  prominently  than  ever.  I  have  done  many 
evil  things,  but  what  I  did  to  her  was  the  worst  of 
them  all.  Now  to  business.  If  the  jewel  comes 
back  without  me,  sell  that  jewel,  find  that  woman, 
and  provide  for  her  with  the  money.  Will  you  do 
this  ?  You  will  find  the  necessary  papers  in  the  de- 
spatch-box." 

"  I  will  do  it,  dear,  certainly.  But  supposing  all 
this  misery  happens,  and  I  cannot  find  her,  what 
then?" 

**  Give  the  money  to  this  young  artist  I  love 
that  fellow  who  has  nursed  me.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  ever  had  the  least  influence  over  me 
for  good.  I  treated  her  worse  than  any  woman 
ever  was  treated  ;  and  yet,  in  gaming-hells  and 
other  places,  that  woman  has  oflen  risen  oefore  me, 
and  tried  to  scare  me  from  eyil." 

^'  Have  I  had  no  good  influence  ?  "  said  the 
Princess. 

**  Scarcely,  Aunty,  scarcely.  And  yet,  —  yes. 
At  a  time  like  this  I  will  say  yes.  Come,  decidedly, 
yes.  You  have  loved  me  so  truly,  so  persistently, 
60  uni uteres tedly,  that  you  have  had  a  good  influ- 
ence over  me.  Why  you  have  loved  me  so  foolishly 
and  so  well,  I  cannot  dream.  Yet  now  I,  to  whom 
the  morrow  is  death,  can  see  that  your  persistent 
and  disinterested  love  for  me  has  done  muck  for  me. 
It  has  shown  me  -^  at  least  now,  when  it  is  too  late 
—  that  there  is  a  life  higher  than  my  own  miser- 
able, selfish  form  of  life.  Your  standard,  dear 
Aunty,  has  been  a  low  and  foolish  one,  I  doubt ; 
but  how  immeasurably  higher  it  has  been  than 
mine  !  But  men  in  their  pleasures  are  so  selfish ; 
women  must  share  their  pleasure,  or  they  have  none. 
See  about  this  poor  wife  of  mine,  and  tell  her  that 
I  tried  to  forget  her,  but  never  could  succeed ;  and, 
above  all  things,  attend  to  this  artist  lad,  James 
Sugden.  Idiot  Kriegsthurm  is  of  opinion  that  my 
father  will  leave  him  the  Silcote  property,  but  that 
is  bosh.  Make  friends  with  my  father,  and  tell  him 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly  do.  I  hear  a 
sound  at  the  door,  which  you  do  not.  Old  Algy  is 
dead,  and  so  I  shall  see  him  before  you.  Tell  Ar- 
thur to  cure  his  priggishncss ;  he  did  me  no  good 
by  it.  Marry  Reginald  and  Anne  on  the  first  of 
April,  —  for  where  should  we  all  be  if  the  propaga- 
tion of  fools  had  been  stopped  ?  There  is  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  before  them  ;  let  them  spend  it  in 
courting,  and  develop  their  folly." 

*'  She  don't  like  him,"  said  the  Princess. 

**  She  has  not  seen  his  idiocy  near  enough,  that  is 
all.  She  thinks  she  can  find  a  greater  fool  than 
herself.  Put  her  fairly  en  visage  with  him,  and  she 
will  give  up  the  business  as  a  bad  job ;  she  is  quite 
clever  fool  enough  to  see  that  she  will  never  suit 
herself  with  so  great  an  ass  again.  Time  is  short ; 
kiss  me.  You  are  still  too  young  and  handsome  to 
kiss  me  before  strangers.  Let  us  part  without 
scandal." 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  **  I  heard  nothing.  Do 
not  let  U8  part  while  you  are  in  this  wild  sarcastic 
mood." 


'<It  baa  come,"  he  said,  and  kissed  ber  a|  i 
"  Now  attention,  Aunty ;  yoa  can  hear  novJ* 

The  door  was  thrown  open  by  James,  wl»  1 1 
looking  curiously  at  his  &ther,  — 

«  The  adjutant,  sir." 

The  adjutant  stalked  in,  in  a  long  ^wbite  eki 
like  a  ghost,  clinking  his  spurs  on  the  stones.  ^  1 
hare  got  the  route,  my  Colonel;  towards  l^Czigi 
Are  you  ready  to  march  ?  " 

**  I  am  ready,  Von  Gerolstein.  Was  I  not  alvi 
ready?" 

^  Too  ready,  my  Colonel.  Bat  ^on  are  wouadti 
and  we  had  hoped  that  you  were  invalid^.*' 

'*  Do  the  men  want  another  to  take  them  m 
action,  then  ?  " 

**  God  forbid,  Colonel.  They  only  hoped  ifcat 
things  went  wrong,  they  might  creep  back  agaic  ti 
rally  round  the  kindest,  best,  and  gentfast  Colonel  the 
have  ever  had.    Are  you  really  comin|^  with  i»?  " 

"  I  am  coming  with  you,"  said  Tom  Sileote. 

"  Then  God  deliver  those  who  fall  in  oar  war.' 
said  the  adjutant.    *'  I  will  then  sound  to  moiuit' 

"  Sound  to  mount,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  Good 
by.  Aunty.  James,  follow  as  near  us  as  yoa  easi 
and  take  care  of  my  aunt  Keep  three  or  (am 
trees  in  an  irregular  line  between  you  and  the  ar- 
tillery, always.  Keep  your  horses'  heads  ^oevr^' 
the  French  artillery  always,  because  there  may  be 
time  to  avoid  a  ricochet,  and  the  trajectory  of  thesr 
new  cannon  of  theirs  is  very  low ;  and  don't  n^ 
over  dead  bodies,  or  apparently  dead  bodies.  Oar 
fellows  tell  me  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and  daz^gei^ 
ous.  Give  my  love  to  my  father.  Aunty.  I  wonit 
disgrace  the  family." 

The  night  was  dark  and  moonless ;  only  a  few  ci 
the  files  nearest  the  inn,  on  which  the  light  shose, 
could  be  seen  with  any  distinctness ;  tall,  SQlemii, 
mounted  figures,  draped  in  white,  getting  dimner 
and  more  ghostly  as  they  stretched  out  along  tbe 
road  right  and  left.  Kissing  the  Princess,  and 
shaking  hands  with  James,  Silcote  mounted  ks 
charger  and  sent  the  word  of  command  ringin* 
clear  through  the  night  The  whole  regiment  be- 
gan to  wheel,  to  clash,  and  to  swing  into  order; 
then,  at  another  word,  he  rode  away  with  his  escort 
of  sheeted  ghosts,  and  the  darkness  swallowed  him. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

THE  BATTLB  OF  TALXSTBO, 

<*  Mt  dearest  Archy,"  said  Miss  Lee  to  Arthur, 
*'  how  much  farther  are  we  to  be  dragged  in  the 
rear  of  the  conquering  army  ?  " 

"  Farther  than  we  want,  I  fear,  my  love.  But 
don't  object  Both  the  governor  and  my  sisteNn- 
law  are  bent  on  going  on.    Are  you  frightened  ?" 

"No.  I  am  not  frightened  with  you.  Still,  1 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  ci 
death  when  I  came,  as  I  have  been  the  last  two 
days." 

^  I  dare  say  not  Neither  did  L  It  will  do  both 
of  us  ]^ood.  We  have  looked  on  death  too  seldom. 
Mrs.  Sdcote  does  not  mind  it  much." 

"  How  she  goes  up  and  down  among  the  dring!' 

"  And  among  the  dead.  I  dread  that  she  viD 
find  something, — someday." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Merely  that  those  white  and  blue  heaps  whid 
we  saw  at  Genestrello  were  men  of  Tom's  regh 
ment" 
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**  Arthar,  how  horrible !  * 

^  It  18  their  discovery  of  this  fact  which  makes 
[&ein  push  on  so  fast." 
**  Good  heavens  I  do  they  wish  him  dead  ?  ** 
*^  I  think  not  I  think  they  have  some  idea  that 
biey  will  find  him  wounded.  I  cannot  say  what 
[ley  have  in  their  heads.  They  are  wonderfully 
[ibdaed  and  quiet,  and  in  continual  confabulation 
rith  B<^nskj|r.  We  had  better  walk  faster,  my 
^wn,  and  regain  the  carriages." 

**  Let  us  stand  aside,  and  see  this  battery  pass*," 
aid  Miss  Lee  to  her  lover.    **  How  beautifiil  it  is  I " 
*^  Tou  admire  it  more  than  anything  in  all  this 
irilliant  hurly-burljr,"  remarked  Arthur. 

*^I  do.  There  is  something  in  the  rattle  and 
■amble  of  artillery  which  attracts  me  more  than 
anything.  Yet  how  beautiful  these  French  have 
Qade  their  destructive  apparatus.** 

**  Yet  military  beauty  is  but  a  barbarous  and  un- 
irtistic  style  of  beauty.  No  painter  has  ever  sue- 
^eded  in  making  anything  of  it  when  close  to  the 
»ye.  The  Chinese  make  their  apparatus  of  war 
^arposely  hideous.  I  am  not  sure  that  their  civili- 
sation is  not  in  that  respect  higher  than  our  own." 
^nd  he  walked  dogmatizing  in  the  old  style  under 
^e  mulberry-trees,  with  the  French  artillery  pass- 
ing them ;  and  she  hung  on  the  wonderful  words  of 
wisdom  which  fell  from  his  mouth,  and  treasured 
them  up. 

**  Hark !"  she  cried,  suddenly,  burying  her  head 
in  his  bosom;   'Hhere  it  is  again!     l%at  fearful 
ttering  rattle  of  French  musketry;   and  some 
autiful    human  form  ruined,  maimed,  or  dead 
ry  three  seconds.    There  is  the  artillery  begin- 
liinff.    Arthur,  take  me  away  from  idl  this.    I  can- 
not Dear  it* 

•*  Other  women  do,  and  you  must,"  said  Arthur, 
quietly.  "  It  will  do  you  good.  It  will  make  you 
see  what  life  is  made  of.  Come,  my  love,  the  car- 
riages are  waiting  for  us." 

^*  Mra.  Sllcote,  the  Squire  himself,  and  Boginsky 
were  a  mile  ahead.  They  had  got  the  carriages 
drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  were  havmg 
lireakfast  in  the  first  of  them." 

'*  Where  are  those  two  fools  ?  "  said  Silcote,  while 
drinking  his  coffee.  **  Their  coffee  will  be  cold  be- 
fore they  come." 

"  They  dropped  behind  for  a  lovers'  walk,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.    "  They  will  be  here  directly." 

"  That  too  —  that  cousin  of  yours.  Miss  Lee, 
will  spoil  Arthur  again.  She  will  make  him  as 
great  a  prig  as  ever. 

'*  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
"'  I  do,"  said  the  Squire.    '*  There  is  not  a  word 
he  says  but  what  she  oelieves  in.    And  at  times  he 
talks  outrageous  rubbish." 

**  For  example — "  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
^ Not  for  example  at  all,"  said  Silcote.    ''I  am 
not  ^oing  to  give  a  specimen  of  my  own  son's  im- 
becility to  please  you  or  any  one.    I  only  say  tiiat 
she  believes  in  everjr  word  he  says." 

^  But  sure  it  is  nght  for  a  wife  to  believe  in  her 
'husband's  opinion  to  a  great  extent,"  urged  Mrs. 
Silcote. 

**If  he  has  been  among  men  of  mark;  if  he  has 
bAcn  in  the  world ;  if  he  has  heard  questions  ar- 
ffued,— she  should  trust  him  whUe  diseussio^  with 
nim.  But  Arthur  has  heard  little  else  inhisliife 
but  onus  common-room  talk ;  and  he  generalizes  on 
all  thines  in  heaven  and  earth  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice ;  and  this  woman  believes  that  he  is  a  Solomon. 
He  will  be  a  greater  prig  than  ever." 


"You  used  to  have  snch  a  high  opinion  of  his 
judgment "  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

"  Argumentum  ad  hominem,"  growled  the 
Squire;  **tfie  real  woman's  argument  When  I 
was  fool  enough  to  lock  myself  up  for  twenty  years, 
I  was  also  fool  enough  to  believe  that  his  foU]^  was 
somewhat  less  than  my  own.  What  on  earth  is  the 
use  of  quoting  my  own  folly  against  myself?  The 
general  woman's  argument  is  this:  xou  said  so 
once,  and  now  you  say  so  no  longer ;  therefore  you 
are  inconsistent.  Therefore  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  say,  it  is  unworthy  of  attention.  Will 
you  women  ever  get  it  into  your  heads  that  what 
you  call  inconsistency  is  often  the  highest  wisdom, — 
into  your  heads,  the  most  inconsistent  of  created  be- 
ings? I  say  that  this  woman  will  make  him,  with 
his  schoolmaster  ideas,  a  greater  prig  than  ever." 

**  Yet  a  woman  should  surely  bdieve  in  her  hua- 
band  "  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

"  Yes,  if  he  really  knows  the  world  and  its  ways, 
and  its  ways  of  thought.    But  Acchy  don't." 

**  But  they  will  hit  it  off." 

*«0,  they'll  hit  it  off  fSftst  enough.  She  is  fool 
enough  for  anything.  But  she  will  spoil  him :  and 
he  has  been  spoilt  enough  already." 

'*You  are  very  disagreeable  this  morning,  my 
dear/'  said  Mrs.  bilcote. 

**It  is  quite  possible,"  said  Silcote,  *^  because  I 
don't  altogether  approve  of  this  match." 

"  She  has  four  thousand  a  year ;  she  is  beautiful ; 
and  you  know  you  love  her." 

**  That  is  perfectly  true.  And  this  is  also  true, 
that  I  am  going  to  make  Arthur  richer  than  she  b. 
If  Arthur  had  ever  done  anything  in  the  world,  I 
could  not  BO  much  care  about  his  getting  a  wife  who 
would  simply  flatter  him.  But  then  Arthur  has 
done  nothing.  No  one  ever  heard  of  him.  And 
this  woman  is  going  to  flatter  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  is  the  finest  fellow  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
fortable together  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Silcote. 

Boginsky  the  gentle  interposed  here,  seeing  that 
the  argument  was  likely  to  get  warm. 

**  My  grandmother,  the  (3d  Countess  Boginsky, 
sumamed  the  Terrible,  was  a  very '  remarkable 
woman,  <^  German  extraction,  with  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  a  wonderfully  sharp  tongue. 
She  shut  herself  up  for  very  many  years  in  her  Castle 
of  Rabenstein,  in  the  Teufelswald,  and,  like  Silcote 
here,  got  herself  the  name  in  those  parte  as  he  did 
in  England  for  being  pretematurally  disagreeable 
without  cause,  and  for  power  of  the  repartee.  My 
English  is  bad.    Do  I  give  offence  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Squire;  who  winced,  how- 
ever.   "  Go  on." 

"  Madame,  my  grandmother,'*'  continued  Boginsky 
in  perfectly  good  fistith,  "  was  more  affreusemerU  di/» 
Jictle,  more  transcendently  disagreeable,  than  ever 
was  my  excellent  friend  Silcote.  Yet  she  was  won-* 
derfulfy  clever.  My  aunt  had  a  difficulty  with  her 
husband ;  indeed  left  him  to  go  to  my  grandmother, 
and  nut  her  case  before  her.  *  My  dear,'  said  my 
grandmother,  'you  should  believe  in  your  husband.'* 
*But  I  cannot,'  said  my  aunt;  *he  lies  so.'  ^My 
dear,'  said  my  srrandmother,  *  recast  his  own  lies  for- 
him,  and  tell  tiem  to  him  again  the  nexc  day ;  he^ 
wiU  then  befieve  them  to  be  originated  by  you,  and* 
▼ou  will  set  on  charmingly.'  *"  But  I  cannot  believe 
m  them,  said  my  aunt  'Tell  them  a  few  times,, 
and  you  will  get  over  that  difficulty,'  said  my  grand-- 
mother." 

^  Your  grandmother  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
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le  lort  of  penon,  IL  Bo^nnaky,"  odd  Silcote, 
Lg  the  words  of  Louis  XVL  on  a  very  sad  oc- 

tiis  conyemtioa  seems  to  me  to  be  very  nllj, 
Stable,  and  immoral,''  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  ''I 
r  where  those  two  geese  are  I  I  would  sooner 
to  the  deadly  old  music  in  staccato  than  such 
ise.  Your  mindmother  ought  to  have  been 
ed  of  herself;  M.  Boginsky. 
le  was  not  one  of  those  who  fulfilled  every  en- 
ent  in  life,  as  madame  has  done,"  said  B^osIq. 

and  I  Tery  much  fear  that  she  never  fulfilled 
ity  of  being  ashamed  of  herself  In  fact,  I 
ihe  did  not.** 

we  sit  here  in  this  burning  sun,  waiting  for 
wo  geese,  we  shall  quarrelf"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
:,  they  are  at  it  again:  the  French  are  en- 
By  heaven,  I  should  know  that  loose,  wild 
by  now.  Silcote,  dear,  we  cannot  get  the 
res  forward  farther;  come  with  me  on  foot 
re  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 
3te  laughed  good-humoredly,  and  thejr  sot 
d  started  alon^  the  road  at  once.    Boginucy 

afler  them  tor  a  moment;  looked  at  the 
,  stalwart  figure  of  the  Squire,  and  at  the 
il,  elastic  figure  of  Mrs.  Silcote,  as  they  walked 
r  away ;  and  he  remarked,  — 
m  belong  to  a  strange  nation,  and  you  are  the 
38t  pair  of  that  nation  I  have,  ever  seen, 
on  earth  do  you  propose  to  yourselves :  are 
idV" 

^ot  a  little  canteen  out  of  the  carriage,  which 
lg  round  him.  He  told  the  courier  that  they 
roing  to  the  extreme  fix>nt  on  foot,  and  that 
St  do  the  best  he  could.  The  courier  urged 
le  Austrians  were  massed  on  the  lefl,  and  that 
shot  of  the  day  was  extremely  doubtful  Could 
rnor  Boginsky  persuade  monsieur  and  madame 
r  by  their  carnages  ?  In  case  of  a  failure  in 
;  the  Austrian  right,  monsieur  and  madame 
find  themselves  in  irremediable  difiiculties. 
insky  perfectly  agreed  with  him. 
e  shall  make  a  fiasco  of  a  retreat  if  necessary, 
ley  are  resolute  to  ^,  and  I  must  go  with 

Tell  Mr.  Arthur  Silcote  about  our  baving 
forward.  Don't  move  from  here  until  he 
up,  and  take  your  orders  from  him."  So  he 
f  after  the  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
be  quickly  overtook. 

i ! "  said  the  Squire,  "  are  you  coming  with 
Phis  is  kind.     We  did  not  think  of  you. 
lo  not  think  that  you  considered  anything,  sir, 
vou  made  this  determination  of  going  to  the 
lone  with  madame.    It  is  a  very  mad  resolu- 
iannot  I  persuade  you  from  it  V  " 
hy  is  it  mad  ?    We  have  before  us  there,  the 
husband,  the  other  a  son.     We  have  talked 
3r  about  him  so  much,  that  we  have  deter- 
to  find  him,  for  we  have,  both  forgiven  him. 
e  anything  mad  in  that  ?  " 
inskv  thoueht  it  a  rather  Bedlamite  whim; 

had  long  before  been  told  that  the  Squire 
id,  and  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  odd,  and  so  he 
othing,  but  walked  behind  them,  and  found 
i  had  to  walk  fast  too. 

Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law  were  talking 
r  as  they  walked.  There  came  a  heavv 
*,  without  thunder,  which  wetted  them  all, 
it  they  walked  on  still,  talking  eagerly.  Mrs. 
\  walked  on  the  path  to  the  nght  of  the  road, 
Icote  walked  on  her  left  in  the  road.  There 
9ome  artillery  passing  then^  at  a  trot,  taking 
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the  right  side,  as  they  <Mo  oa  tJbe  Con^isi^ 
trooper  on  the  rig}it  of  t^ae  ^owk  vacariy  iwi 
Silcote;  ^cote  merel^rpuft  azp  ius  i^  afamlsi 
got  out  of  the  waj,  join  isig  JWLra^  _  SiJcotc  ^ 
once,  and  beginning  the  oooawiersaticui  am  ea^ 
ever. 

Bogiiislnr  wondered  whaLt  th^jr  oonld  be  fiu 
about.  He  went  up  to  cjaotioo.  llie  Sqdae,  i 
overheard  them. 

**  I  am  quite  prepared  for  -vrlss^  yxmi 
dear,"  said  the  Squire,  *^  as  I  la&w<e  aaid  a. 
before  this  week.  If  he  chooses  tx>  auskaowrie^ 
without  knowing  of  your  greai;    iii  JneHtanrrp 
ffive  him  another  chance.     i£"  ftie  is  laot 
for  that,  you  are  a  fool  if  joa  sUoir  liim  to 
you." 

'*  Might  I  ask,  sir,  once  mope,*^  ciespaiided 
sky,  ^  what  is  your  particcdar  object  in  "*^~  ' 
sane  expedition  ?  " 

**  We  are  going  after  Colonel  Silcote"  rep&aili^  ^ 
Squire.  *'  We  have  infbrmatioca  fJaaa  his  zefia^j  ^ 
is  in  the  extreme  Austrian  rig-la^  ^Ve  vrish  ^ff^ 
towards  the  Austrian  right."  j 

It  caused  no  particular  astonisiuxaent  to  the  Sqat 
to  see  that  Reginald  was  standing  beside  ^agbmff^^ 
there  was  too  much  noise  to  be  scarro-Bseci.      He  ki ;  ^ 
ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  asic  Ke^^inald  wl^amfp^ 
he  had  come,  and  where  was  Janaes  ?  # 

**He  is  in  the  Austrian  lines,  irritb.  Unde  ^*.»;^ 
and  Aunt  Mary.  But  I  came  awmj-,  and  got  h^2  ^  ^ 
through  the  rice-fields.  I  did  not  care  to  staj  naf .  ^^^ , 
them,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten.  Uocie  Im.  ^^ 
calb  me  a  fool,  and  Aunt  is  mad."  •• ' 

^  Monsieur  also    i»  Terr  mad,"    said    A^gaic^  ^  ^ , 
^  Will  monsieur  be  so  good  as  to  cease  talking  ia  s       -^ 
excited  way  to  madame  on  fiunily   mattezs,  v^ssA  c.  ^  j 
surely  may  keep  until  this  hell  has   humt  ttaeif^       ^ 
cinders,  to  listen  and  to  look  ?     Tkal  is  the  Anstna   ^^j 
right :  will  you  go  there  9&et  him  ?  "  ^  otiiv   ' 

To  their  left  was  a  field  of  bloesoming-  maLEe,  tame    ^^^   | 
than  breast  high,  in  which  grew  poplars,  piasc^    ^^ 
mulberries,  all  now  in  full  leaf,  —  a  very  littfendf   ordei   " 
which  dipped,  not  a  hundred    yards   away,  ia*s    nfrai 
sauaahy,  green  rice-grounds,  intersected  by  roEmk    ^^y^ 
or  water,  through  which  blue-coated  soldiers  wa*   dau^n 
and  splashing.  Behind,  a  hillock  and  a  nAr         '^ 
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roofed^buildin^.  Beyond,  a  vast  cumulus  of  «lS- 
lery  smoke,  dnven  away  from  ^em  hy  the  wind; 
so  great  and  so  vast,  that  it  competed  with  the  roi 
cumulus  of  the  thunderstorm  which  was  rapidly  a^ 
proaching  from  the  southeast  Beyond  Uds  &^ 
tious  gunpowder  cumulus  rose  a  distant  squaielj* 
shaped  Alp. 

So  much  for  what  they  saw ;  what  they  &eara 
was  still  more  terrible.  A  chattering  little  of  ^  ^ 
musketry  close  to  them,  getting  more  furious  and  |a  ' 
more  prolonged  as  it  grew  more  distant ;  beyoni,  "^  ^i 
the  staccato  of  rapidlv-worked  artillery,  striking  the  ^^< 
ear.    Boginsky  was  alongside  of  them  now,  and  sai^   ^^  ' 
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That  is  the  Austrian  left :  yon  will  surely  tnm 
back." 

But  Mrs.  Silcote  said  "  No,"  adding,  whatseemf 
to  be  improbable,  that  she  had  heard  neavier  finoc 
fVom  mere  field-pieces  befbre.  **  Reginald,*  she  said, 
"  you  can  guide  us  over  the  ground  you  ps"^ 
yesterday?^ 

Belaid  demurred  strongly.  It  was  a  badrotd 
enough  on  horseback,  —  utterljr  impassable  on  ^ 
He  had  great  difficulty  in  gettbg  through  Jate^ 
day.  The  way  lay  on  causeways,  Arou^h  rice-fidds, 
and  the  waters,  were  let  out  for  imgatioa.  Bd 
almost  refused. 
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you  afraid  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  SUcote. 
i^**  said  Reginald,  petolantly. 
^l&Cit    are  we  to  do  now,  then? "asked  Mrs. 
^eia.      **  Reginald,  who  could  have  guided  us, 
LiTTked  coward." 

/"fay,  ure  must  go  on  alone,  my  dear,"  replied 
i^,  **  and  leave  ueginald  and  Boginaky." 
^t^Txi  ^ing  with  you,  monsieur,*'  said  ooginsky. 
lIt^  Is,  that  we  are  behaving  like  mad.  people,  but 
'  S^  ¥rith  you.  Come,  young  gentleman,  think 
»j[^oe  again,  and  show  us  the  way  by  which  you 

t;  is  not  safe,"  said  Reginald.    **  We  shall  have 

*  u.nder  fire." 

[X>ii't  force  the  boy,"  said  Silcote,  in  perfect 
.humor.  "  Let  us  pull  through  it  together." 
IB  tat  he  knows  the  way,"  said  Bogmsky;  and 
»d  some  flowers  of  speech  in  his  own  language, 
xxxeaning  of  which  could  only  be  guessed  oy 
r  emphasis.  **Jf  you  will  go  on  this  expedi- 
/*  he  said  aside  to  Silcote,  **  I  think  that  your 
'  oliance  lies  with  this  young  gentleman.  And 
t\oy  that  he  wants  bribing." 
The  infernal  young  coward,"  said  Silcote.  **  I 
lid  bribe  him  fast  enough,  but  I  don*t  know  what 
iwants.  1*11  give  him  three  or  four  thousand 
intls,  if  that  is  any  good." 

He  would  take  a  bribe  if  you  knew  what  to 
e  liim,"  replied  Boginsky. 
''  ILiet  me  bribe  him,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.    ^*  I  will 
n    manage  the  matter  for  you..    I  will  not  wait 

your  leave.     Here  goes." 

*  Reginald,"  she  said,  **  you  will  just  be  pleased 
ta.ke  us  to  your  uncle's  regiment  at  once,  and  as 
ickly  as  possible.  Your  grandfather  emphatical- 
orders  you  to  do  so." 

And  he  said  not  another  word,  but  went.  He 
a!  been  used  all  his  life  to  being  ordered,  and  had 
ily  just  broken  loose  from  James,  the  last  person 
bo  had  ordered  him.  He  was  not  displeased  to 
\d  himself  ordered  about  again,  even  though  the 
tier  was  to  go  under  fire.  jSe  was  not  physically 
frtiid  of  going  with  them;  he  hated  more  the 
ustle  and  the  excitement  of  the  thing  than  the 
anger.  Yet,  by  his  ten  minutes'  hesitation  at 
^alestro,  he  cleverly  and  dexterously  disposed  of  all 
U  chances  of  heirship  which  seemed  so  fair  while 
li^  grandfather  was  in  a  sentimental  mood  about  his 
rrou^d  son  Algernon. 

*'  What  a  pity  it  b  that  Betts  is  not  here ;  what 
iu  might  do  m  shares,  for  instance,  with  the  tele- 
^ph  1  A  man  with  so  much  capital  in  hand  as  I 
uive  might  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  the 
intelligence  I  have  gained  in  the  last  ten  minutes.** 
**I  do  not  understand  you,  dear  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Silcote,  as  she  took  his  hand  to  help  her  over 
a  runnel  in  the  rice-fields. 

*'I  will  explain,"  said  Silcote.  |*  That  furious 
volcano,  for  which  we  have  been  pushing,  has  ceased 
Its  eruption,  —  there,  you  have  slipped  your  foot  in, 
and  have  wetted  it,  —  you  should  jump  farther; 
that  furious  volcano  has  ceased,  and  that  means 
that  the  Austrian  right  is  turned,  and  that  they  are 
in  retrea,t.  i 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  had  been  going  swifllv 

before  them  until  now.     She  said  quietly,  "  CaU 

Ranald  and  Boginsky  bacL" 
Her  voice  reached  them,  and  they  turned  to 

come.    *'I8  the  right  really  turned?"  she  asked 

Silcote. 
''  There  is  no  doubt  •f  it.    Why  ^his  comparative 

nlence,  othnrwise  ?  " 

U 


**  Then  we  shall  see  him.  He  is  not  one  to  be 
left  behind.  I  shall  see  him,  after  twenty  years, 
once  more." 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  were  beside  them  now. 

"  Is  the  Austrian  right  turned  ?  "  she  asked.    Bo- 

finsky  pointed  to  a  mass  of  scarlet  and  red  on  a 
ill,  backed  bv  the  smoke  of  musketry  fire,  and 
said,  **  The  luck  of  the  Tedeschi  has  forsaken  him. 
He  would  not  be  crowned,  and  so  Hungry  is 
avenged  in  bitter  tears.  The  star  of  the  Second 
of  December  is  in  the  ascendant." 

**  I  do  not  happen  to  understand  your  allusions," 
said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  Ail  I  ask  is  this :  Are  the  Au&> 
trians  beaten  V  " 

"  They  are  most  certainly  heaten." 
^  They  passed  on  more  swiflly  now,  for  the  wa^ 
led  out  of  the  rice-fields,  and  passed  round  a  lovf 
hUl,  whose  few  trees  were  ripped  and  broken  b} 
cannon-shot.  Reginald,  getting  excited,  guided  them 
well  and  swifUy*  The  firing  was  gettmg  less  furi- 
ous, and  more  distant 

They  were  passing  over  the  ground  which  had 
been  crossed  by  the  division  of  Cialdini  only  a  fe^ 
hours  before :  and  were  among  the  dead.  At  first 
the  corpses  lay  few  and  far  between,  —  no  wounded 
here,  all  killed  by  artillery  at  a  long  ran^e :  but  as 
they  went  on  they  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  A 
few  ambulances  were  standing  or  moving  among 
them ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  were  walking  be- 
side one,  the  shuddering  defensive  motion  of  an  arm, 
or  the  ghastly  stare  of  an  agnized  face,  would  telj 
them  that  some  poor  fellow  nad  not  passed  the  gate 
of  death,  hut  was  too  near  it  to  care  much  whether 
he  was  succored  or  not.  This  was  the  fair  work  ol 
musketry;  and  soon  they  came  on  the  first  white 
uniform  lying  solitary  among  the  blue  around.  Bo- 
ginsky took  off  his  hat  respectfully. 

*^The  foremost  man,  sir,"  he  said  to  Silcote. 
"  The  hero  of  the  day.  In  '49  I  prayed  to  be  cold 
and  stark  like  him  in  the  post  or  honor.  I  can  at 
the  least  take  of[  my  hat  to  him  now." . 

Silcote  only  nodded  at  him,  for  a  growing  awe 
was  upon  him ;  Reginald  was  going  so  straight  and 
so  swift.    Towards  what  ? 

"  We  are  close  to  Ponte  Minbriole,  now,"  sud 
Reginald,  turning  suddenly.  ^  That  is  it  among 
the  trees." 

"  Why  are  we  going  there  ?  "  asked  Silcote  un- 
der his  breath. 

"  They  were  there  this  morning,"  replied  Regi- 
nald.  *^  Aunt  and  James,  and  Uncle  Tom.  But 
they  will  not  be  there  now.    It  is  all  silent." 

Very  nearly.  There  were  a  few  live  figures 
moving  about,  but  there  were  more  dead  than  liv- 
ing. A  little  slu^ish  stream,  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  against  which  abutted,  over  the  stream,  a 
low  white  one-storied  house  with  a  red  roof;  close 
by,  among  fine  trees,  was  a  mansion  with  a  cupola 
which  rose  above  them ;  a  little  farther  away  an 
other,  very  like  it  In  front,  to  the  eastward,  be- 
yond the  woods,  the  war  was  feverishly  growling 
Itself  into  a  temporary  silence ;  but  here,  by  this 
little  bridge,  there  was  silence,  almost  peace. 

"  There  they  are,"  whispered  Ranald.     ^ 

"  There  are  who  ? "  replied  Sucote,  also  in  a 
whisper. 

**Aunt  and  James,"  replied  Reginald,  aloud. 
"  That  is  aunt  sitting  down  under  the  wall,  and 
James  is  standing  by  her.    I  don't  see  Uncle  Tom  " 

<*  Thank  God,'^  said  Silcote.  "« He  and  his  caval- 
ry are  far  away,  by  now. 

"  O,  I  fiirgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Reginald.    «« Hk 
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rcigimeat  wm  ord«rad  to  the  retr,  and  he  mw  that 
he  was  too  weak  to  ride  anj  farther,  and  Tolonteered 
to  stay  with  the  11th  Jilgars.  Did  not  I  tell  rou 
that  ?    No,  bj  the  way,  I  don't  think  I  did«" 

^  Suy  back,  all  of  you,"  laid-  Mn.  Silcote. 
^*The  wont  has  happened,  for  I  aee  her  sitting 
there  and  rockinc  herself  to  and  fro.  No  one 
has  so  good  a  right  there  as  myselA  as  she,  and 
James.  Keep  them  back,  Sikote.  After  so  many 
yean!  —  " 

Ue  had  fallen  quite  dead,  from  a  suddenly  mor^ 
tal  wound,  headlong  on  his  face,  which  was  only 
saved  fit>m  laceration  on  the  ground  by  the  sword- 
arm,  held  up  in  defiance,  upon  which  his  face  had 
fallen.  He  looked  as  though  be  was  asleep  when  they 
firand  him,  and  then,  when  James  raised  his  heawf 
head  upon  his  knee,  they  thought  he  was  alive ;  for 
death  had  come  so  sudden  and  so  swift  that  the  last 
fierce  challenge  had  been  but  half  uttered,  and  had 
left  its  expression  in  his  half-opened  mouth ;  and  a 
dim  ghost  of  the  fury  of  battle  was  still  looking  at 
them  out  of  his  staring  eyes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  and  what 
to  leave  unsaid.  The  reader  must  place  himself  in 
the  situation.  The  Princess  was  more  experienced 
in  one  little  attention,  we  shall  all  want  some  day, 
than  was  James.  When  that  was  done,  she  sat 
down  and  began  locking  herself  to  and  fro,  sing- 

Singing  in  a  very  low  voice,  sometimes  in  Ger- 
man, sometimes  in  Italian.  Her  grief  was  so  deep 
that  Providence  in  Uii  mercy  had  dulled  it  There 
was  a  deep,  bitter  gnawing  at  her  heart,  which  un- 
derlay everything  else  ^  as  the  horror  of  his  doom 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  kst  quiet  sleep  of  a 
criminal  before  his  execution,  let  him  sleep  never  so 
quietly.  Yet  her  feeble  intellect  was  tor  a  time 
numbed,  and,  as  James  feared,  mercifully  crazed  : 
it  refused  to- '  acknowledge  what  had  happened. 
These  half-witted  women  can  love  wondrous  well. 

No  help  had  come  near  them.  James  thought  of 
his  position.  **•  The  living,"  he  thought,  "•  are  more- 
than  the  dead.     If  I  can  get  her  away  I  will." 

He  made  two  or  three  efforts,  but  she  only  pointed 
to  what  lay  beside  them.  The  third  time  she 
Answered  him,  **  We  must  wait  till  be  wakes."  And 
then,  believing  that  she  was  crazed,  be  said  no  more, 
and  so  stood  against  the  wall,  while  she  sat  on  the 
ground,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  singing  in  a  low 
voice. 

I  suspect  you  will  see  sights  like  these,  and  far 
worse,  if  you  follow  the  thick  of  war.  I  have  seen 
much  worse  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  unex- 
ampled commercial  prosperity. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  James  to  see  his  mother 
coming  swilUy  towards  them  through  the  dead.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  Regi- 
nald had  gone,  and  was  sure  that  his  mother  woiud 
follow  him  to  the  very  verge  of  safety.  She  had  had 
previous  experience  of  battle-fields  r  he  almost  ex- 
pected her.  But  when,  without  noticing  him,  she 
Knelt  beside  the  dead  man's  side  first,  gazed  in  his 
face,  which  now,  the  conventionalities  of  death  hav- 
ing been  gone  through,  was  duU,  calm  and  expres- 
sionless, when  she  kissed  him,  and  smodthea  his 
curls  —  mv  hand  is  too  rude  to  go  on.  When  he 
saw  all  this  he  was  both  surprised  and  fKghtened. 

Htill  more  so  when  the  poor  Princess  roused  her- 
self to  say,  ^  I  know  vou,  my  fine  madam :  yon  are 
Mrs.  Sugden.  He  belongs  to  me,  I  gave  up  all  for 
him."  And  his  mother  replied,  still  looking  on  the 
dead  man,  '<  Yon  were  a  good  firiend  to  him,  and  I 


thank  you ;  but  I  gave  op  laare  to  Uaa  €bmk  joafid 
I  am  his  widow." 

The  Princess  could  not  nndexatand  €kua  at  M 
but  began  her  loud  singing  a(^n.  Hie  neact  tfc^ 
which  James  noticed  was  Silcote  himself^  with  k 
great  square  solemn  face,  lookir^  down  apon  la 
dead  son. 

Mrs.  Silcote  looked  np  in  his  lace.  *^  I  woalie 
proach  you  more  than  I  can  help,  mj  dear,*dbi 
said ;  "•  but,  if  yon  had  not  made  ttuat  ccwtreaimeil 
about  my  inheritance  to  me,  thb  could  nerer  ban 
happened.  It  would  have  been  better  thai  he  W 
had  it  and  spent  it  all  a  'hundred  times  ovq',  thn 
that  this  should  be." 

Silcote  bowed  his  head  and  said  nothing.  Hm 
next  voice  which  was  heard  was  that  of  the  god 
Count  Boginsky.  **  My  dear  firiends,"  he  aaid  eahiiy 
^  to  whom  am  I  to  addiess  myself  cooceming  azTaaga 
ments  ?  " 

Silcote  went  away  with  him.  "  What  would  ym 
recommend  ?  "  he  asked.  **  Thb  ia  a  terrible  tla^ 
for  us,  my  dear  Count  That  poor  eorpae  which  fiei 
there  was  once  my  favorite  son ;  that  ladr  kaeefii^ 
by  him  is  his  wife.  Ue  had  quarrelled  with  both  m 
us,  and  we  were  pursuing  him  ta  force  him  into  a 
reconciliation,  and  we  find  him  dead  and  slaik. 
Our  only  object  was  to  renew  our  love  tb  him,  ar. 
He  had  been  very  extravagant,  and  had  not  treatd 
her  well,  but  we  could  have  tamed  him«  smd  now  hi 
is  dead.  I  cannot  realise  it  I  meant  to  have  for- 
given him  all  for  her  sake,  if  he  had  only  acknowt* 
edged  her." 

^Yon  have  forgiven  him,  have  you  not '/"said 
Bo^nsky,  who  since  the  defeat  of  the  Austriaas  wm 
takmg  a  higher  line  altogether. 

''  God  knows  I  have,"  said  Silcote.  ^  But  detaiJa 
I  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  matters.  I  never 
was  at  fault  before,  but  I  am  infinitely  shocked  aad 
distressed.  It  is  inconceivable  at  present,  bat  iH 
will  be  terribly  conceivable  soon.  Can  you  ar- 
range V  * 

**  As  a  friend.  Yon  and  ;^ours  have  been  ^ood 
friends  to  me.  I  shall  be  in  a  dififerent  position 
soon.  Will  you  give  me  the  title  of  friend,  as  aa 
equal,  and  let  me  manage  matters  for  you  in  Aai 
capacity  ?     May  I  order  as  1  please  ?  " 

"  You  may  order  as  you  pleasew* 

**-  Then  go  to  that  poor  Princess,  your  own  sisi 
and  comfort  her,  and  win  her  confidence.  Go  i 
do  that,  Silcote.  She  has  been  a  misguided  ^ 
but  a  loving  one.  Go  and  save  her  heart  froaa 
breaking.  Now  that  he  lies  odd  and  dead,  ahe  haa 
no  one  lad  but  yon." 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

SUXT    LACHBTMJi    BKBUM. 

And  so  Boginsky  went  among  tiie  otheis  whils 
Silcote  went  uone  to  his  sister. 

She  still  sat  on  the  ground.  The  movement  of 
the  others  around  her,  and  her  jealous  wonder  st 
Mrs.  Silcote  having  taken  her  place  solemnly  aad 
silently  beside  the  corj^e,  had  aroused  her,  and  had 
enabled  her  to  pass  into  die  second  stage  of  her 
grief,  that  of  terror.  She  sang  no  more,  but  sat  and- 
looked  around  her  fearfUUy.  At  this  time  Sikots 
came  and  bent  over  her.  She  tpoke  first,  looking 
wildly  up  into  his  face. 

"  Any  time  but  now,  brother,'*  she  said,  hnrrieill^ 
*<I  know  that  I  cannot  die  for  many  years.    Yoa 
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eproaclft  me  for  the  rest  of  my  weary  life  for 
r  ^vrickedneas  towards  yoa,  if  you  will  aily 
me  now.  Any  time  but  now.  There  Li  a 
(  of  deep  horror  on  me  at  this  time)  which  is 
&  too  much  to  bear.  All  this  is  my  doing.  I 
no  right  to  ask  for  mercy ;  I  have  ruined  your 
id  have  killed  him.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spare 
i  only  s»k  for  a  little  time." 
•ister,"  said  Silcote,  gently. 
do  not  ask  to  be  spared,  brother.  I  will  bear 
>e  nance  you  may  put  upon  me.    I  onlv  ask  you 

0  begin  it  just  yet.  1  cannot  repair  tne  wrong 
^e  done,  I  cannot  replace  the  papers  I  stole,  I 
ot  bring  the  dead  to  life.  But  I  can  bear  my 
wnce.  I  only  ask  you  to  spare  me  just  now.  I 
w  that  you  are  just  and  hard,  and  that  you  will 
ard  and  just  with  me;  which  will  be  terrible. 
y  remember  that  I  hare  not  one  human  soul  left 
ove  me  in  the  whole  world:  except  perhaps 
agstburm." 

Mary,  my  dearest  old  girl,*  said  the  Squire. 
I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  the  Princess. 
'My  good  old  Mary:  my  dear  old  sister.    /  will 
e  you." 

Tbe  poor  woman  drew  herself  away  from  him. 
>on't  speak  like  that,"  she  said.  ^  You  had  better 
Tin  on  roe  at  once  than  speak  to  me  like  that. 
cause,"  she  added,  almost  quaintly,  "  you  don*t 
ow  everything  yet,  and  so,  iryou  forgive  me  now, 
)  ehall  have  to  go  through  the  whole  business 
ain.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone.  I  can 
ar  it  all  if  I  have  time.  But  I  am  frightened.** 
**  My  dearest  Mary,"  said  Silcote,  bending  over 
ir  and  kissing  her,  *^  you  are  mazed  with  this 
readfttl  catastrophe.  Uan  you  listen  to  me?  I 
ill  speak  very  slowljr.  I  know  everything,  or 
slieve  1  know  everything,  and  will  seek,  if  you  wish 
^  to  know  nothing  more.  Everything  is  entirely 
srgiven,  even  if  it  were  a  hundred-fold  as  much." 

*^  It  was  Kriegsthurm,"  said  the  mazed  Princess. 
^  It  was  he  who  committed  that  unutterable  wicked- 
less.  She  was  pure  and  good,  and  I  was  innocent 
>f  that." 

"  Of  course  you  were.  But  listen  carefully,  my 
poor  Mar^.  Suppose  that  hellish  device  had  been 
yours,  which  I  never  believed,  I  have  so  entirely 
forgiven  everything  that  I*  could  take  you  to  my 
bosom  just  the  same  as  I  do  now." 

She  repulsed  him.  "  Not  yet,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
not  kiss  you  till  you  know  the  whole  truth.  Old 
Raylock  can  tell  it.  I  am  perfectly  certiin  that  you 
do  not  know  the  whole  truth." 

"  If  old  Raylock  does,  most  other  folks  do,"  re- 
marked Silcote.  "  Come,  Mary,  don't  reject  me 
and  my  love  ailer  so  many  years'  estrangement 
I^t  there  be  an  end  of  all  this  shameful,  miserable 
plotting  and  counterplotting.  We  have  served  one 
another  ill.    You  served  me  ill  once  forty  years  ago, 

1  and  I  have  served  you  ill  ever  since.  Let  there  be 
I   a  Gnish  and  an  end  of  it    By  Jove,  that  is  near ! " 

The  thunderstorm  which  followed  Piilestro  was  on 
them.  The  lightning  had  struck  a  tree  within  sight, 
and  the  rain  began  to  come  down  furiously.  "We 
must  move,  sister,"  he  said,  and  she  raised  herself 
on  his  arm.  He  took  her  into  a  little  door-way  in 
the  wall  of  the  little  white  house,  and  they  sat'  down 
together  on  the  ground  side  by  side,  as  they  had 
done  often  as  children.  In  a  minute  or  so  her  head 
kf  upon  her  brother's  breast,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  up  into  his. 

*»Is  it  really  true  that  vou  are  not  going  to  be 
crael  to  me,  aner  all  my  folly  ?  "  she  asked. 

I 


And  he  kissed  her  tenderly.  ^  We  Ivill  give  the 
rest  of  our  lives  to  one  another,  and  to  others*  All 
hard  words  and  hard  thoughts  must  be  buried  in  the 
grave  which  Boginsky  is  getting  ready  yonder.  Let 
us  sit  here  and  watch  the  storm." 

The  war  had  roared  itself  into  stillness,  and  the 
storm  was  past,  leaving  the  Italian  blue  unstained 
overhead  where  they  all  stood,  a  silent  party,  round 
the  grave  which  the  hired  peasants  had  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  by  the  side  of  the  canal  among  the 
trees,  in  a  very  quiet  place,  cjuite  out  of  sight  of  the 
village,  or  indeed  of  any  building  except  one  tall 
campanile,  which  rises  from  among  the  trees  close 
to  him,  and  seems  to  keep  him  company  as  he 
sleeps. 

"I  little  thought  how  well  I  loved  him,"  said 
Silcote. 

"  Few  could  help  it,"  said  James,  quietly.  "  I  did 
so,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  my  father." 

"  I  little  thought  that  you  two  would  meet,  and 
meet  so,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  God  has  been  very 
ffood  to  you  and  to  him  in  that  matter.  Come,  and 
let  us  leave  him  to  his  rest."  '- 

They  were  all  dry-eyed,  and  only  the  Princess 
had  not  spoken.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  hear  him, 
Silcote  took  her  tenderlv  by  the  arm  to  lead  her 
away.  She  did  not  speak  even  then,  only  set  up  a 
low  childish  wail  so  mournful,  so  desolate,  so  unut- 
terably sad,  that  the  floodgates  of  their  grief  were 
loosened,  and  they  walked  away  together  with 
bowed  heads. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

SILCOTES. 

The  oaks  at  Silcotes  grew  from  gold  to  greeui 
then  grew  golden  once  more,  and  then  settled  down 
into  the  full  green  of  summer ;  yet  stillness,  or  nearly 
stillness,  reigned  over  hall  and  park,  garden  and 
forest.  The  perfectly-ordered  machine,  so  long 
wound  up,  went  on  just  the  same,  the  least  notice 
able  fact  about  it  being  the  absence  of  its  master. 

The  neighbors  got  excited  and  curious  about  the 
house,  the  more  so  as  week  after  week  went  on. 
They  met  the  horses  exercising  regularly,  and  the 
men  looked  much  as  usual.  The  deep  wailing  bay 
of  the  bloodhounds  was  still  heard  by  the  frightened 
children,  whose  mothers  told  them  that  the  Dark 
Squire  was  away  to  the  war,  —  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  made  him  seem  in  their  eyes  more  weird 
and  more  dark  than  before.  Everything,  said  the 
gossips,  was  going  on  just  as  usual  at  Silcotes,  save 
that  some  most  astounding  family  discoveries  had 
been  made,  and,  without  doubt,  Silcote  was  following 
the  track  of  the  Italian  army. 

People  who  had  not  called  for  years  came  and 
called  now,  out  of  sheer  honest  curiosity,  a  curiosity 
which  was  doomed  to  continual  disappointment 
Everything  was  unchanged.  The  lodge  gates  were 
opened  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  lawn  and  drive 
were  well  kept ;  the  flower-beds  were  blazing  out  as 
heretofore,  and  the  gardeners  were  busy  among  the 
new  French  roses ;  the  door  was  opened  to  the  vis- 
itor by  the  butler  and  two  men  in  livery,  but  **  Mr 
Silcote  was  in  Italy,  and  was  not  expected  home  at 
present"    That  was  all  that  could  be  learnt 

Lord  Hainault  of  course  heard  of  all  these  things, 
and,  with  his  worthy  wife,  wondered  very  much  at 
them.  He  had  seen  but  little  of  Silcote  in  his  life 
and  what  little  he  had  seen  he  had  not  liked.  He 
seldom  had  any  personal  correspondence  with  him. 
but  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  a  common 


should  be  enclosed :  it  wms  itnposnble  that  it  could 
be  done  without  stroking  the  Squire  the  right  war, 
and  80  the  Sauire  suddenly  became  a  most  impouv 
tant  person.  Lord  Hainault  b^an  at  break&st-time 
by  iHV'ing  down  the  proposition  that  country  gossip 
was  just  as  bad  as  town  gossip,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  one  half  of  what  was  said  about  any  one. 
He  instanced  Sileote,  and  so  persistently  argued 
fi-om  that  example,  that  he  triumphantly  prov^  to 
himself  and  his  nearers,  by  lunch  time,  that  Silcote 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  rather  a  good  fellow 
than  otherwise.  At  all  events  he,  with  his  wife's 
entire  concurrence,  ordered  his  horse  and  rode 
eently  over  through  the  wood  to  leave  his  card  on 
Silcote,  and  to  get  his  address. 

"  It  is  an  uncommon  nice  place,  this,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  the  glades 
of  the  park,  and  saw  the  way  in  which  artificial 
order  was  growing  out  of  nature.  '*  A  monstrous 
nice  place ;  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  whole 
county.  What  a  sad  pity  it  is  that  a  cl«ver  man 
and  a  gentleman,  as  he  m,  should  not  be  mure  civ- 
ilized. The  best  landlord  and  the  best  fanner  for 
miles,  too.  I  tcill  see  more  of  him  when  he  comes 
back  ;  I  teel  certain  that  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

And  then  he  uneasily  remembered  the  general 
and  oft-hand  accounts  of  Silcote  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give,  and  pricked  his  horse  into  a 
trot,  and  so  came  round  the  corner  of  the  drive  on 
an  exceedinglv  fine  gTXK>m,  whose  master  was  close 
before  him.  I^ord  Hainault  passed  the  groom  and 
rode  up  beside  the  master,  a  withered,  handsome 
old  gentleman,  on  a  valuable  cob. 

"My  dear  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory!"  said  Lord 
Hainault.     "  You  are  riding  far  from  home." 

"I  am  only  from  Shiplake.  I  cannot  ride  far 
now.  But  I  have  a  letter  from  Italy  which  tells  me 
that  Silcote  is  dead;  and  I,  quite  unconsciously, 
years  ago  did  him  a  wrong,  and  I  wish  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  time  to  explain  my  share  in  it  in 
this  world.  I  fear  that  Silcote  has  been  sadly 
abused  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow 
when  I  knew  him,  but  jealous  and  ill-tempered.  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  owed  me  a  grudge  about  a 
very  unhappy  business  in  which  I  was  innocent.  1 
am  not  long  for  this  world,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  a  grudge  behind.'' 

**  It  is  like  your  good-heartedness,  Sir  Godfrey," 
said  Lonl  Hainault. 

"  You  mean  my  good  nature,"  said  Sir  Godfrey. 
"  We  selfish  men  of  pleasure  are  generally  good- 
natured.  I  should  say  that  I  have  oeen  the  most 
good-natured  and  the  most  worthless  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     I  can  really /<?c/  nothing  —  not  even 

"  Not  even  what  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  house  is  shut  up,  and 
that  I  am  too  late  with  my  explanations  ?  " 

The  house  was  shut  up  in  reality,  and  the  two  rode 
forward  in  silence. 

"  Is  your  master  dead  ?  "  said  Lord  Hainault  to 
the  butler,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"  Master  is  alive,  my  lord,"  said  the  butler ;  "  but 
we  are  in  sad  trouble ;  sad  trouble  indeed,  my 
lord." 

Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  left  his  card  and  rode  away, 
waving  his  hand  to  Lord  Hainault. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Lord  Hainault 

"  The  young  master  is  dead,  my  lord." 

"  Whii'h  young  master  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Thomas,  my  lord." 


'<I  thought  he  had  been  dead  hamg^ 
Lord  Hainault    '« I  want  Mr.  Slcobels  <£i 

**  Master  is  expected  home  at  once,  t^T  ^ 
the  butler ;  and  so  Lord  Hainaoh  x«>die 
saying  to  himself  as  he  went^  "  WelU    th^ 
well  out  of  the  way.     Better  the  sc' 
him."    And  that  was  all  which  the 
sented  by  Lord  Hainault  had  to  say 
Silcote. 

One  part  of  the  great  Silcote  maclxine  v^ia , 
still  in  jperfect  order  was  the  kitchen.       ELsrpsr^s 
erally  nnd  that  they  make  their  very    bcrt  «4 
after  a  rest     The  Silcotes  cook,  not  oo&desnMii 
to  cook  for  servants,  had  had  an  idle  tsMm^  cc  •  i 
two  months,  and  had  taken  to  fishing    m.t^  TVs^ss 
But  when  Dklr.  Betts,  the  senior  Mr.    Siai<^d£s.  ft 
Dora  Silcote,  and  the  children,  arriYed.  E^^kfem^^ 
the  hall,  he  put  aside  his  fishing-rods,    aa&d  dpi  j 
best.     Betts  knew  what  good  eating   sxi<l  i^rioB 
was,  and  was  an  old  acquaintance  oC  tlie  eetf 
Knowin^r  that  he  had  some  one  to  appT^ecxsa?  im 
he  put  his  soul  into  the  work,  and  Mr.    &2s*>ea  m 
Mr.  Betts  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner  tc^dee.. 

Not  that  Mr.  Betts  had  the  slightest  hmsfam  i 
take  possession  of  Silcotes.  Siigden  -wrss  9«mi 
with  him  at  St  Mary's  when  they  got  tlie  »r«!i 
Tom  Silcote's  death.'  There  was  not  tiie  s£^aA 
reason  for  Betts  moving;  but  be  claimed  pm. 
credit  for  taking  active  possession  of  Silecvces.  J 
he  put  it  to  the  Squire,  **  The  moment  J  lieaErd  es'  i 
I  came  off.  I  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  onder  ■* 
feet  sir ;  I  came  oflf  at  once."  Silcote  himself  ■* 
half-persuaded  that  Betts  had  done  him  a  perscaai 
service  by  "  coming  off"  so  promptly,  thoegb.  be 
failed  to  perceive  entirely  why  Betts  shoakf  oii 
that  particular  occasion  to  kill  his  bucks  and  na 
his  Madeira.  But  Betts  did  both  these  things,  aid 
perfectly  persuaded  himself  the  while  thai  he  wwt 
piling  obligations  on  the  Squire's  head,  which  a  hie- 
time  of  devotion  on  the  Squire*8  part  could  new 
repay. 

**  So  you  did  not  see  your  way  to  the  Italic 
campaign,  Mr.  Sugden  ? "  said  Betts,  after  ths 
soup. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Sugden.  <*  I  got  ao  heavily  »e^ 
in  the  Crimea,  that  after  a  feeble  attempt  I^w^ 
up." 

"  A  wise  resolution,  nephew." 

"  Nephew  ?  "  said  Sugden,  raising  his  gTesA  ps- 
tient,  handsome  face  to  Mr.  Betts. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  promptly.  '*  loor 
sister  married  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Thomas  Sihat^ 
My  daughter  married  his  half-brother,  Mr.  Algenwn 
Silcote.  Consequently  I  am  your  uncle.  I>oa*t 
you  see  ?  " 

**  I  dare  say  I  shall  in  time,"  said  Sugden.  **  Am 
I  to  call  you  Uncle  Betts,  then  V  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  detail ;  . 
a  matter  entirely  between  man  and  man.  I  would 
not  for  an  instant  urge  a  man  in  your  positioD^^ 
^ve  such  a  title  to  a  man  in  my  position.  Still, 
tnere  are  rules  about  these  things,  I  believe,  and  it 
would  be  flattering  to  me." 

''  I  will  call  you  Uncle  Betts  with  the  greateit 
pleasure,"  said  Sugden,  *'  if  you  like  it" 

^^  My  dear  sir,  not  for  a  moment.  Between  mea 
of  the  world,  like  you  and  me,  such  distinctions  are 
invidious.  If  you  could  possibly  induce  Jklra.  Sil- 
cote, your  sister,  to  greet  me  with  the  title  of  uncle, 
I  should  have  nothing  left  to  desire  in  this  worM."     i 

"  O  1  she  would  never  do  that,"  aald  Snyltin- 
"  She  is  very  proud." 
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"  Yott  are  quite  sure  that  she  would  not  ?  "  said 
Beits.  **  Then  let  us  say  no  more  a1x>ut  it.  She  is 
the  leading  member  or  the  family  which  I  hav^ 
entered,  and  her  wishes  must  be  studied.  It  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  but  let  it  go. 
I  and  you  have  other  claims  on  Silcote  besides  those 
of  mere  recognition.  The  instant  that  you  and  I 
heard  of  this  lamentable  misfortune  we  came  off 
promptly  and  rallied  round  him.  That  is  a  service 
wliirh  ht»  is  not  likely  to  foi^et  Silcote  is  not  un- 
grateful." 

"  I  think  myself"  said  Sugden,  painfully  and  with 
difficulty,  but  with  honesty  also,  just  like  the  mere 
agricultural  laborer  which  he  was,  *^  that  we  had 
better  not  have  come  at  all.  There  is  death  in  the 
house,  —  the  death  of  my  sister's  husband,  which 
is  bad  enough ;  and  also,  from  what  I  have  gathered, 
disaster  worse  than  death.  It  seems  to  me  ill  that 
we  should  be  feasting  here  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing.    I  am  sorry  that  I  came.* 

*•  There  should  always  be  a  gentleman  in  the 

house  at  such  times  as  these,  my  dear  sir,**  said  Betts. 

Sugden  wondered  which   of  the  two  was  the 

gentleman,  and  concluded,  in  his  agricultural  mind^ 

neither ;  but  he  said,  — 

**  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter.  Tell  me  about 
Anne  Silcote.  Is  the  business  so  bad  as  I  have 
guessed  ?  *' 

**  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  there  is  the 
whole  truth,  Sugden,"  said  Betts,  thumping  his  fist 
on  the  table.  **  There  are  no  servants  in  the  hall, 
and  Dora  has  not  appeared ;  so  I  can  tell  you  the 
truth  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  a  vulgar  man,  and  a 
cunning  man,  and  a  man  who  will  only  cease  to 
scheme  for  money  when  I  am  nailed  in  my  coffin. 
But  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  man.  I  am  not  tlie 
mere  snob  which  you  would  judge  me  to  be  from  my 
manners.  Algernon  Silcote  took  me  in  when  I  was 
a  bankrupt  ITeggar,  and  showed  me  the  beauty  of  a 
morality  more  noble  than  my  own.  The  Squire 
heaped  favors  after  favors  on  mjr  head,  and  put  me 
in  the  way  of  having  cash  agam  in  hand  to  turn 
over.  I  have  turned  that  money  over.  If  there  is 
a  man  in  England  who  understands  the  handling  of 
money  it  is  myself  I  am  rich  again,  richer  than 
you  dream  of.  I  only  stay  at  St.  Mary's  because  I 
think  my  benefactor  Silcote  would  like  it.  Yet  I 
tell  you,  Sugden,  that  I  would  have  gone  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  again  to-morrow,  have  given  up 
every  pound  which  I  owned,  if  I  could  have  pre- 
vented this  last  terrible  scandal." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  said  Sugden.  "  Here  are 
the  servants.  Will  you  put  those  dishes  down,  and 
go  away,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Betts  and  I  are  talking 
business." 

When  they  were  gone  Sugden  resumed  :  **  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  two  people,  Betts,"  he  said ;  "just 
now  vou  seemed  to  me  to  be  scheming  about  an 
utterly  ignoble  matter ;  and  then  immediately  after 
you  came  out  most  nobly." 

*♦  I  am  two  people,"  said  Betts.  "  I  was  bred  a 
share  and  stockjobber,  and  shall  die  one,  and  at 
times  I  try  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  ^ntleman,  like 
Algy  Silcote,  my  son-in-law.  Thmk  it  out  for 
yourself." 

"  Well,  I  will.  But  about  Anne.  Is  there  any- 
thing like  dishonor  ?  " 

"  Utter  dishonor,  I  fear,  and  utter  ruin.     She  has 
gone  off  with  a  low  Italian  Austrian.      A  young 
Roman.    I^t  us  say  no  more  about  it." 
"  How  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 
^  From  a  friend  of  mine,  Kriegsthurm      He  is  a 


great  liar,  but  he  da«e  not  lie  to  me.  He  has  made 
the  Continent  too  hot  for  him  generally,  by  univer- 
sal political  rascality,  and  must  get  back  to  Eng- 
land. He  would  not  dare  to  lie  to  me.  He  has 
feathered  his  nest  here  pretty  well,  for  I  made  four 
thousand  pounds  over  nis  last  telegram  from  Ver- 
celli,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the  Austrian  right 
was  fairly  turned,  and  that  the  Austrian  army  would 
not  face  the  French  rifled  ordnance.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  poor  girl  is  lost«" 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  this,"  said  Sugden. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Betts. 

**  You  say  he  is  a  noble  Roman  ?  "  said  Sugden. 

"  And  a  great  scoundrel,"  said  Betts.  "  Why  h«  • 
is  an  employ^  of  Kriegsthurm's." 

"  When  Italy  is  free,"  said  Sugden,  "  he  might 
make  a  good  match  for  her.*' 

**  You  have  a  good  imagination,"  said  Betts,  "  but 
he  is  a  great  scoundrel.    Here  Is  Dora." 

Here  was  Dora.  **  Well,  you  two  people,"  she 
said,  "  what  treason  have  you  been  talking  that  you 
should  have  banished  the  servants  ?  If  you  have 
done  talking  treason,  I  should  suggest  that  they 
were  recalled.  If  we  are  to  take  possession  of 
grandpa's  house  without  the  slightest  reason,  I  think 
we  might  make  use  of  his  servants." 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

THB  LAST  RAMBLK. 

"Well,"  said  Dora  to  Mr.  Sugden,  "and  so 
they  are  actually  due.    It  seems  incredible." 

**  The  Squire  has  telegraphed  from  London,  and 
will  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  So  we  shall  see  them 
all  poon  now." 

«  Not  «//,"  said  Dora. 

**  All,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  and  Reginald, 
said  Sugden. 

"  And  my  father  and  Uncle  Tom,"  added  Dora. 

"  They  are  at  peace,"  said  Mr.  Sugden ;  **  they 
won't  hurt.  I  wish  that  Anne  was  as  well  off  as 
they." 

**  Do  you  believe  this  about  Anne  ?  "  said  Dora. 

"Ofcourseldo." 

"/  don't,''  said  Dora,  emphatically;  "not  one 
single  word  of  it" 

"  You  cannot  quite  help  it,  I  fear,"  said  he. 

"  I  can  help  it  perfectly  well,"  said  Dora.  "  The 
whole  story  is  a  very  clumsy  falsehood.  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  very  last  thing  which  Anne  would  do. 
And  I  know  something  which  I  could  tell  you,  if  I 
chose ;  but  I  don't  choose  —  yes,  I  do  —  no,  I  don't 
Look  at  me,  and  I  shall  make  up  my  mind." 

Sudden  turned  his  handsome  orown  face,  as  calm 
as  a  Memnon,  as  gentle  and  simple  as  a  child,  on 
hers.  She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  made  np 
her  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  do  choose.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  never 
could  tell  Grandpa  Betts.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
and  he,  though  the  best  of  men,  is  not.  See  here : 
Anne  has  done  something  very  foolish  indeed,  I  do 
not  doubt ;  but  it  has  been  all  done  for  spite,  and 
nothing  more." 

*'  Spite  against  whom  ?  "    • 

"  Against  James,  and  against  me,"  she  said. 
<*  You  see,"  she  added,  blushing,  laughing,  and  gently 
taking  his  arm,  "I  have  monopolized  James,  ana 
she  wanted  to  monopolize  him  herself  She  has 
done  something  very  violent  and  foolish  m  her 
anger,  for  she  has  a  sad  temper,  but  nothing  in  th# 
least  degree  wrong."  '"^" 


"*  nut  negmmia  r 

"  Kecnnmld  and  she  have  quarrelled  for  the  last 
time,  that  is  ali,"  said  Dora.  '^Thej  never  did 
anything  else.  The/  never  woald  have  got  on 
together." 

^*  You  give  me  some  hope  and  comfort,  my  love," 
said  Sugden.  ^  I  cannot  help  believing  you  while 
I  hear  your  voice ;  but  my  reason  is  against 
you." 

♦*  O,  indeed.    Where  did  we  get  this  report  ?  " 

*^  From  Mr.  Kriegsthurm." 

•*  Mr,  Kriegstburm :  a  pretty  authority  I  And 
one  would  be  glad  to  hear  Miss  Heatbton's  account 
of  the  matter.     Has  she  run  away  too  ?  " 

*'  That  is  a  shrewd  remark,"  said  Sugden. 

**  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor.  Let  us 
get  the  dogs,  and  go  round  the  old  place  for  the 
last  time." 

*'  Why  for  the  last  time  ?  "  said  Sugden,  when 
they  had  called  the  bloodhounds  together,  and 
started  down  the  drive  towards  the  forest 

**  You  only  half  quote  what  I  said,  and  alter  my 
emphasis.  1  raid  over  tlie  old  place  for  the  last 
time.  The  old  place  is  no  more.  In  less  than  an 
hour  there  will  be  a  new  Silcotes." 

*^  It  is  true,  and  a  more  happy  one,"  sud  Sug- 
den. 

**  Well,"  said  Dora,  "  I  don't  know ;  I  actually  do 
not  know.  I  remember  once  that  Ikliss  Lee  read  us 
that  fairy  story,  I  forget  which  (it  is  oflen  enough 
quoted),  which  ends, '  And  so  they  all  lived  happy 
ever  afterwards ' ;  and  Anne  remarked  emphatically, 
'  Dear  me,  how  exceedingly  tiresome  they  must  have 
found  it,  after  such  a  delightful  series  of  accidents 
and  quarrels/  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  hap- 
pier m  this  old  house  than  ever  I  expect  to  be 
again?  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  for 
instance  ?  " 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  it,  or  you  would  not 
have  said  it,  my  dear,"  replied  Sugden.  **  Why  do 
.you  think  so  ?  " 

^  Well,  Uncle  Sugden  (I  am  not  quite  sure  yet 
whether  you  are  my  uncle  or  my  aunt  —  rCimporte  ; 
Grandpa  Silcote  is  fountsdn  of  honors,  and  must 
settle  the  titles  of  the  new  Court),  I  will  tell  you 
why.  My  dear,  in  old  times  this  house  was  a  very 
charming  one.  There  was  a  perfectlv  delicious 
abandon  about  it,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen,  or  even  heard  of  ekewhere.  Coming  as  I  did 
from  the  squalor  of  my  father's  house,  this  was  a 
fairy  palace  for  me.  IVue,  there  was  an  ogre ;  my 
grandfather  Silcote  was  the  ogre;  but  then  I  like 
ogres.  There  was  a  somewhat  cracked  princess  — 
a  real  Italian  princess  —  in  velvet  and  jewels ;  and 
I  like  people  of  that  kind.  Tlien  there  was  a  dark 
story,  which  we  never  could  understand,  which  was 
Co  us  infinitely  charming  ;i  there  was  almost  barbar- 
ous profusion  and  ostentation,  which  everybody  —  I 
don't  care  —  everyhody  loves  in  their  heart  of 
•hearts;  there  were  these  bloodhounds,  which  I  hated 
at  first,  as  a  cockney,  but  which  I  have  got  to  love 
as  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancien  regime ;  there 
were  horses,  grooms,  carriages,  ponies,  deer,  as  in- 
deed there  are  now,  with  all  their  charm  gone ;  and 
lastly,  one  could  do  exactly  as  one  liked :  one  could 
revel  in  all  this  luxury  and  beauty,  set  here  like  a 
splendid  jewel  among  the  surrounding  forest,  with- 
out a  soul  to  control  one.  And  this  was  very 
charming,  for  /  am  a  Radical." 

'*  It  was  an  evil  and  perverse  state  of  things,  my 
love,"  said  Sugden. 

**  I  dare  say  "  said  Dora ;  "  but  then  I  am  evil 


ana  pervene,  ana  x  lovaa  u.       a    m 
against  it ;  that  was  my  DmdishJieflBL     B<^  wmi 
it  has  all  passed  away,  I  Jcnow  tlaat  1  iovei '%: 

^  You  are  quite  sure,  then,  tiaaifc  the  oli  i 
things  hoM  passed  away,"  said  Siagdesi. 

^Mj  good — distant  relation  (I  wifl  ■!»« 
myself),  —  do  you  know  that    j-oo    a 
foolish  at  times  ?    Is  not  my  Uncle  Art 
marry  my  old  governess.  Miss  Lee  ?      Aj^  Wf\ 
going  to  take  up  their  abode  Iser^   at  Sj 
You  have  heard  of  this  arrangement, 
have  heard  you  speak  of  it" 

**Then  you  think,  my  dear,"  ssud   S^rfrr." 
Mr.  Arthur  and  his  bride  will  be  iMitctmsA  :a  1 
round  and  put  things  square." 

Dora  only  looked  at  him  at  firBC      Her 
was  so  strong  as  to  the  way  in   wrliich  tfaos  \ 
would  "  put  things  square,"  that  sbe  djA  asc : 
herself  to  speak  of  it  at  present.      Sl^e 
passed  the  question  for  a  time. 

**  There  is  a  chance  that  yoor  aisrtgi.  a^a 
Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  or,  to  be  more  corrc^  J 
Silcote,  may  be  able  to  do  battle  witli  tixm  \ 
handed.  She  is  in  high  &vor  at  headqaartmi 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  She  is  ao  enexi^ctic  i 
courageous  woman,  and  it  seema  has  g;Te&t  ialaiVi 
over  grandpa.  But  she  is  one,  and  tiiej  are  mi 
and  she  will  have  her  work  cut  out  for  ber.  « 
will  fight  like  a  dragon  for  James,  but  Jmiaes  ^ 
be  of  no  assistance  to  her  at  alL  The  Arthur  S- 
cotes  will  beat  her  if  she  don't  mind.  However,  m 
shall  have  a  happy  little  household." 

"My  dear  Dora,"  said  Sugden,  *»jrou  arc  war 
worldly." 

**  I  am ;  I  have  seen  the  consequences  of  oat  bd' 
ing  worldly,  and,  Uncle  Sugden,  I  was  trained  in  a 
hard  school.  I  only  know  this,  that  I  shall  make 
James  stick  to  his  art,  and  be  independent,  ibt  with 
this  wonderful  new  happy  family  arrangeoient,  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  cut  out  of  his 
grand&tber's  will  to-morrow.* 

"  He  will  have  his  mother's  money,  —  &ar  thon- 
sand  a  year." 

"  I  know  that  fiut  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  a  man 
to  wait  for  his  mother^s  money.  He  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  that  before  his  mother  dies,  if  J  knov 
my  own  wilL" 

**  You  are  taking  a  black  view  of  things." 

"  I  have  been  used  to  the  darker  side  ci  thxa^ 
I  will  be  more  cheerful  directly.  Let  ns  see  what 
has  become  of  our  old  Silcotes,  in  this  newer  and 
happier  regime.  The  delightful  old  abandon  of  tfae 
house  is  gone  forever.  Grandpa,  our  ogre,  has  for- 
gotten his  wa^.  Altogether,  ^the  old  house  wifl 
never  be  what  it  was  before.  I  know  that  the  new 
order  will  be  better  than  the  old,  but  I  am  wicked 
and  perverse,  and  I  hate  it" 

**  Xou  have  talked  )rourself  into  hadng  it, 
Dora,"  said  Sugden,  **  with  what  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense." 

«  Well,  I  do  hate  it  at  all  events,"  said  Dort* 
"  They  will  spoil  James  himself  among  them." 

They  had  come  in  their  walk  before  the  laksA 
cottage,  in  which  Sugden  and  his  sister  had  lived 
for  so  many  years.  The  fence  was  broken,  and  the 
bloodhounds  which  accompanied  them  had  intsded 
the  garden.  The  flowers,  mostly  spring  flowen 
whien  Sugden  had  planted  so  many  years  ago,  were 
all  out  of  flower,  and  lying  withered  on  the  neglect- 
ed ground,  with  the  exception  of  two  groopfl  ^ 
noble  white  lilies,  which  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  and  a  rose  which  they  now  choose  to  call  titf 
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before.  I  quite  forgot  that  I  have  one  virtue  left, 
until  yon  reminded  me  of  it/' 

*^  xou  were  always  a  faithful  and  dutiful  nephew 
to  me,**  said  the  poor  old  woman. 

"  And  showed  it  by  ruining  you,  and,  by  your 
own  confession,  bullying  you  and  swearing  at  you. 
Auntv,  my  dear  old  Aunty,  for  your  own  sake  do 
face  facts." 

**  I  am  always  facing  the  most  disagreeable  facts," 
she  replied.  **  If  Eriegsthurm  is  not  a  fact,  I  don't 
know  what  is." 

**  Aunt,"  said  Colonel  Silcote,  "  do  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  that  man  ?  " 

**  No.  I  rather  like  him,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
But  he  is  very  expensive." 

**I  cannot  make  anything  of  you,"  he  said, 
testily. 

.**  No  one  ever  could,"  she  replied. 

He  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  won^  swear  the  very 
last  night,  poor  old  girl,"  and  then  tried  her  on  a 
new  tack. 

**'  Aunty,  dear,  don't  ypu  think  there  has  been 
a  deal  of  confusion,  botheration,  plotting,  and  hum- 
bug in  our  family  for  a  whole  generation  ?  " 

'^  A  great  deal  too  much.  But  it  is  I  who  have 
done  it  all." 

**  With  my  assistance.  But  don't  you  think  that 
it  is  time  for  all  this  to  end  ?  " 

**  Most  certainly,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  but  who  is 
to  unravel  this  fearful  story  ?  " 

**I  should  say.  No  one.  What  the  dickens  do 
you  want  to  unravel  it  for  ?  " 

**  Will  you,  dear  Tom,  allow  me  to  explain  it  to 
you  in  a  few  words  ?  " 

**  If  you  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  I 
shall  leave  the  room  at  once." 

**  But  you  believe  that  I  am  innocent  as  a  babe 
unborn  ?  " 

**  Certainly  ;  but  then  this  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  wrong  has  been  done  at  ;^our  hanos  to  my 
father,  you  ought  frankly  to  explain  it  You  ought 
to  clear  up  everything:  never  mind  the  conse- 
quences, Aunty.  It  i3  right  and  not  wrong.  My 
father  has  been  abused  among  you.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Come?" 

"  It  is  true." 

"  Throw  yourself  on  his  generosity.  You  told 
me  just  now  you  were  innocent.  1  believe  you, 
although  I  do  not  understand  the  business.  Prove 
that  innocence  to  him,  and  I  will  go  bail  he  will 
foi^ve  you  everything.  He  forgave  me  often 
enough.  Now  do,  like  a  dear  old  soul,  throw  your- 
self on  your  brother's  generosity ;  and  let  there  be 
an  end  and  finish  of  idl  these  wretched  complica- 
tions,—  complications  so  interwoven  that  I  don't 
believe  that  any  one  but  old  Baylock  thoroughly 
knows  them  from  beginning  to  end.  She  doe^ 
Heaven  save  any  friend  of  mine  from  hearing  her 
lell  them  1 " 

^  But  your  prospects,  my  darling  ? "  said  the 
Princess.  "  I  have  loved  you,  and  striven  for  you 
through  it  all.  I  would  rather  have  kept  mv  jewels, 
dear,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  I  want  my  brother's 
forgiveness  for  you,  dear,  not  for  myself.  And  if 
we  don't  ^et  his  forgiveness  for  you,  where  are  we  ? 
Never  mind ;  it  does  not  matter  now  that  I  have 
my  fingers  in  your  curls,  and  yon  are  your  old  self 
towards  me  once  more:  what  are  a  few  bright 
stones?  'i*hey  are  all  yours.  I  only  thought  of 
your  prospects." 

^*  Bend  down  and  kiss  me,"  said  Colonel  Silcote, 
quietly.    "  Aunty,  dear,      expect  the  route  every 


minute.  One  complication  will  soon  be  removed 
from  among  the  Silcotes.  My  prospects  lie  in  the 
rice-fields  towards  Palestro." 

Suddenly  she  rose  up,  and  he  rose  also.  And 
he,  in  a  solemn  humor  before,  got  more  solemn 
as  he  watched  her.  She  began  walking  swiftly 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  her  arms  held  up, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  jewelled  hands  rap- 
idly, the  dim  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  reflecting 
themselves  on  the  agitated  crystals,  so  precious, 
and  yet  so  worthless,  as  though  there  were  light- 
ning in  the  room.  She  made  three  turns,  and  &en 
she  spoke. 

"  1  loved  them,  but  I  love  you  better.  You  are 
the  last  left  to  me  after  a  miserable,  worthless  life. 
There  are  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them,  and 
I  will  give  them  all  to  you,  here  on  the  spot,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  that  little  Czech  doctor  back,  and 
let  him  invalid  you." 

"  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet ;  death  comes  to  all  men. 
Do  you  think  that  I  could  live  in  such  miserable  dis- 
honor as  that  ?  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet.  Time  is 
very  short,  and  I  expect  my  route  every  minute. 
Sit  down." 

She  sat  down,  and  began  pulling  off  her  rings. 
"  The  most  of  them  are  at  Vienna,  she  said,  **  but 
they  are  all  yours  if  you  will  be  invalided.  See 
here,"  she  added,  **  here  is  the  great  Polo  sapphire, 
with  which  I  tried  to  bribe  that  boy  to  let  me  see 
you.  It  is  in  reality  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 
Take  it,  but  be  invalided." 

"  Aunt,  dear,"  said  Colonel  Silcote,  with  irrita- 
tion, **  if  you  could  contrive  to  leave  off  making 
yourself  foolish,  it  would  be  so  much  better.  Don't 
you  see  that,  if  I  am  killed,  your  jewels  are  no  use 
to  me ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  they  are  of  great  use  to 
you.  Besides,  I  have  to  say  some  important  things. 
I  must  go  ;  my  character  would  not  be  worth  a 
rush,  and  you  would  alter  your  mind.  The  time  is 
very  short" 

"  Take  this  one  jewel,  dear,  at  all  events." 

"  What,  your  sapphire  !  Well,  I  will.  I  may  be 
taken  prisoner ;  who  knows,"  he  said,  more  cheer- 
fuUv,  <'and  then  it  would  come  in  useful.  So  I 
will  take  it    It  is  an  absolute  gift,  then.  Aunty  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

"•  Well,  now,  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
Stay  by  me  while  I  do  a  little  job,  and  talk  the 
while.  There  are  scissors  in  my  travelling-bag  ; 
cut  off  a  large  lock  of  your  hair :  we  will  wrap  this 
in  it,  and  I  will  hang  it  round  my  neck,  and  will  di- 
rect it  to  be  taken  to  you.  A  Frenchman  will  most 
likely  do  it,  either  on  sentimental  grounds,  or  in  the 
hope  of  a  very  large  reward  from  a  real  princess, 
not  knowing  that  uie  value  of  the  jewel,  even  if  he 
undoes  the  little  parcel,  exceeds  any  reward  you 
can  give  him  fifty-fold.  You  will  see  your  jewel 
again,  but  it  will  not  be  yours.  I  destine  it  fo^ 
some  one  else." 

"  You  will  come  back  again,  and  we.  will  give  a 
ball  with  the  money,  mv  dear.  But  if  the  jewel 
comes  back  alone,  it  shall  be  done  with  as  you  de- 
sire." 

*^  Did  you  know  that  I  was  married  ?  " 

**  Kriegsthurm  told  me  ^ou  were  ,*  hut  I  did  not 
care  to  ask  too  many  questions." 

^*  I  was ;  and  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  did. 
You  do  not  seem  surprised." 

She  was  not  She  would  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  married  five  or  six  times 
over,  and  was  v^ry  nearly  saying  so  right  out,  bat 
did  not     She  said,  — 


win';.'*  And  tben  she  paased  nttder  the  shadow  of 
the  porch  and  into  the  old  hall,  where  the  blood- 
houniis  lay  about;  and  Dora,  looking  from  her 
tiiin  window-seat  saw  her  stalk  along,  imperial,  ma- 
jestic, with  her  face  set,  with  aneasy  lips,  with  eye- 
brows drawn  together,  and  with  staring  eyes,  which 
saw  what  was  not  there. 

But  by  this  time  the  second  carriage  had  un- 
loaded itself. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Lee  and  Dora  had 
something  of  humor  in  it.  Dora  had  never  thor- 
oughly liked  Miss  Lee,  and  had  seen  and  remem- 
Ix^red  a  very  great  many  indijtcretions  which  Miss 
l^e,  under  present  circumstances,  would  have  liked 
her  to  forget.  Yet  Dora  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  Miss  Lee  knew  it.  They  were,  therefore,  both 
on  their  di^^nity.  When  the  poor  Princess  and  her 
brother  had  passed  her  in  the  hall,  she  came  out 
into  the  porch,  and  met  her  old  fViend-enemy,  Miss 
Lee,  fk(  e  to  face. 

Miss  Lee  was  dressed  up  to  the  point  which  is 
expected  of  every  lady  with  four  thousand  a  year, 
ami  Dora,  having  been  dependent  on  Mr.  fietts, 
by  no  means  a  lil^ral  outgiver,  was  somewhat  dow- 
dy and  sliabby.  Yet  Dora  held  the  key  of  the  po- 
Hition  in  her  pocket,  ,and  knew  it,  .as  did  likewise 
M'ss  Lee  herself. 

*^  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Dora  ?  "  said  Miss 
Lee. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lee  ?  "  said  Dora,  look- 
ing very  calmly  at  her. 

**I  am  very  well,  indeed,  ray  dear  Dora,"  said 
Miss  Lee. 

**  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Dora. 
^*  I  am  afraid  that  your  nerves  must  have  been 
shaken  by  the  war." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Lee.  And  then  there 
was  a  pause.  Dora  would  have  died  sooner  than 
have  spoken  next,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  only 
Miss  Raylock.  but  Arthur  himself,  remained  per- 
il'ctly  silent ;  **  for,"  as  Miss  Raylock  expressea  it, 
'*  Miss  Lee  had  been  giving  herself  airs." 

]\Iiss  Lee  had  to  speak  first,  accordingly.  **  My 
dear,"  she  said,  "  wJU  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Dora. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  ereat  Iriends,  Dora." 

**  I  am  sure  I  hope  we  shall,"  was  the  reply. 


CONCLUSION. 

So  comes  one  more  long  story  to  an  end.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  to  give  the  various  characters  their 
departure,  and  to  finish  one  of  the  most  difficult  ef- 
forts of  story-telling  ever  attempted. 

I  hear  people  asking  about  such  and  such  a  story, 
^  Does  it  end  well  ?  "  as  if  that  mattered.  How  can 
a  story  of  deceit,  folly,  and  selfishness  like  this  end 
entirely  well  ?  It  ends  as  well  as  it  can.  As  people 
make  their  beds,  so  they  must  lie  on  them. 

Silcote  by  degrees  became  possessed  of  all  the 
circumstances  with  which  our  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, with  regard  to  his  relations  with  his  wife, 
which  were  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  fool- 
ishness of  his  poor  sister.  Kriegsthurm,  having 
been  forced  back  to  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  incurred  from  the  continental  democrats, 
todk  a  house  in  Camden  Town,  and,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  wrote  to  Silcote,  offering  to  tell  him 
the  whole  truth,  from  beginning  to  end.  Silcote 
went  to  him  at  once,  and  learnt  from  him  and  his 


head-agent  in  the  villany,  all  tbe  details.  fii|il 
him  his  money,  asking  him  if  he  did  no^  ikhk  » 
self  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  £urope  ?  To  iha 
Kri^sthurm  answered,  ^*  Noy  not  by  maar  4 
grees  " ;  and  laughed. 

Silcote  was  now  aware  that  he  had  by  kiiaa 
jealousy  and  reticence  caused  the  death  of  a^ 
and  gentle  woman,  and  of  an  innocent  and  tiak: 
wife.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Tom  Silcote  in  strong  Us- 
guage  of  the  never-dying  remorse  wrhich  sscb  a^ 
covery  would  entail ;  yet  that  remo»e  wjt  tsj 
little  visible  after  all,  from  a  ▼ariety  of  reasons. 

If  he  had  been  still  alone,  still  isolated  ^oah- 
man  sympathies,  no  doabt  that  remorse  wooM  kr* 
been  venr  great,  —  nay,  it  was  relatirely  verr  p«t 
He  would  probably  have  maddened  hinsdf  ki 
some  new  phase  of  loUy  with  it.  Hat  many  cvrc» 
stances  prevented  his  doing  this,  -vrhich  it  wg^  W 
well  to  consider. 

The  business  was  so  very,  very  old-  Abore  far 
years  old.  Very  few  men  are  capable  of  ^^ 
acute  remorse  for  actions  done  so  long  ago,  altk^ 
they  may  use  excited  language  about  thextf'^^ 
Silcote.  To  feel  remorse  acutely,  the  inu^  <^  t^ 
victim  or  the  sin  must  be  close  to  the  mind's  «^: 
at  least,  closer  than  a  space  of  from  forif  to  Sij 
years.  He  still  had  a  great  tenderness  for  his  pa« 
wiie,  but  he  was  getting  old :  it  was  very  lon^  i^; 
and  his  love  for  her  had  been  turned  into  fim<m 
and  as  he  thought,  righteous  indignation  against  bet 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  was  unable  to  obliterafir 
tbe  half  century  duHng  which  he  had  pegarded  kr 
as  a  monster  of  wickedness,  and  take  up  his  lote 
for  her  ag^n  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  was  unahle  to 
carry  out  the  ideal  programme  Tvhich  he  had  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Thomas.  He  was  regretful  and  re- 
pentant But  of  practical  acute  remorse,  with  its 
usual  symptoms,  there  was  none. 

There  were  other  reasons  against  this  phase  rf 
mind :    almost    innumerable.      The   break    ia  bk 
habits,  when  he  had  left  his  unnatural  solitude  to 
go  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  first  of  these  newly- 
invented,  sudden,  bloody^  and  decisive  wars,  ft*i 
somewhat  dazed  him,  and  put  old  matters  very  fir 
away  indeed.     He  had,  again,   been  very  fond  of 
his  son  Thomas,  and  had  always,  in  his  hcjutotf 
hearts,  thought  of  a  reconciliation  between  them  as 
a  matter  of  course.    He  had  pursued  him  under 
fire  with  the  intention  of  being  reconciled  to  him, 
and  had  found  him  lying  staHr,  stiflT,  and  stone-dead 
under  the  poplars  by  the  mill  wall  at  'Moatnohf 
watched  by  his  half-crazed  aunt  and  his  onacknovl- 
edged  son.    This  alone  was  enough  to  put  old  dis- 
asters out  of  his  mind. 

Then,  again,  Anne.    He  had  been  very  fond  of 
Anne;  and  had,  in  his  newly-awakened  reckless" 
ness,  sent  her  abroad  with  a  somewhat  foolish  gov- 
erness.    In  spite  of  Dora's  purely  imaginary  de- 
fence of  her  (which  did  Dora  great  credit),  Ajjne 
had  made  an  awful  Jiasco.     She  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic  in  order  to  be  married  to  the  young  Bo- 
msm  gentleman  whom  Kriegsthurm,  in  one  of  his 
puzzled  fits,  had  set  on  to  watch  James,  and  wa» 
figuring  away  at  Naples  with  him,  with  the  moneys 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  Miss  Heatbtofl,  her 
governess,  for  their  mutual  subsistence,  Reginald 
and  she  bad  had  an  interview,  previous  to  her  »- 
capade,  in  which  she  told  Reginald  that  she  tad 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  least,  but  was  in  low 
with  James,  and  always  bad  been.     After  vhicn 
she  went  to  Naples,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  Regi- 
nald, having  no  one  to  direct  him,  went  to  Inos* 


in;  ai^  rack, — why  or  wherefore  we  shall  never  know, 
n^aig  —  and  wrote  to  his  grandfather  from  that  place, 
I  a^  filing  him  that  he  hi^  carefully  examined  the  va- 
k^  ioua  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his  fellow-men, 
^f^Jkia.t  he  had  arran^d  to  commit  suicide,  and  that 
;^^  >y  the  time  these  Imes  reached  him  (the  distracted 
^^^,. Squire V  he,  Reginald,  should  be  no  more. 
i^]^\  xle  did  not  do  an^rthing  of  the  kind,  but  exhibit- 
pj^^^/^d  a  feeble,  pretty  picture  at  the  Dudley  last  year, 
g^^^till  Silcote,  having  believed  in  his  own  nonsense 
"*^'^r  so  man^  years,  was  able  to  believe  in  Regi- 
"I'.'^'Tiald's.  This,  however,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
-^^liis  troubles.  Any  one,  no  matter  how  sensitive, 
""  "would  have  forgotten  an  old  trouble,  on  the  basis  of 
^^  which  this  story  has  been  written,  in  the  fvce  of  the 
^.^^  new  troubles  which  arose  and  confronted  him  on 
■^•^-  every  side. 

■^^  It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  me  to  allude  to 
Buch  a  half-reputable  fiisco  as  that  of  Anne.  I  do 
not  deal  in  such  wares ;  you  must  go  elsewhere  for 
them ;  but  it  is  still  more  disagreeable  for  me,  a 
man  whose  principal  desire  is  to  please,  to  allude  to 
the  relations  between  Mrs.  Thomis  Silcote  (Mrs. 
6ugden)  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Silcote  (Miss  Lee). 

As  long  as  they  were  mere  cousins  and  co-heir- 
eaases  they  got  on  capitally  together.  They  were 
both  extremely  High  Church,  took  in  the  same 
Daper,  and  understood  one  another  perfectly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  their  accord. 

Then  came  in  Arthur:  of  the  liberal  Oxford 
minority}  who  had,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  pitched 
Miss  Lee  overboard,  until  she  got  her  fortune.  Miss 
Lee  was  very  rapidly  converted  to  his  views,  as 
Dora  had  oflen  prophesied.  But,  then,  Mrs.  Tom 
Silcote  stuck  to  her  High  Cburchism  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner.  There  never  was  such  a  differ- 
ence in  this  world.  It  was  two  to  one  against  Mrs. 
Thomas,  for  Miss  Lee  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Everything  which  Arthur  said  she  swore  to.  It 
was  no  use  for  Mrs.  Thomas  to  "taunt"  her  with 
previously-expressed  opinions.  Mrs.  Arthur  replied 
merely  that  she  knew  better  now.  *. 

And,  again,  there  was  something  between  these 
ladies  which  was  possibly  more  important  than 
any  merely  religious  difference.  It  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  Silcote's  enormous  wealth. 
Arthur,  as  an  independent  bachelor,  was  one  per- 
son: Arthur  married,  with  his  announcement  out 
to  the  whole  county  of  a  probable  heir,  was  quite 
another  person.  While  a  bachelor,  in  precarious 
health,  he  could  well  afford  to  pooh-pooh  his  fath- 
er's intention  of  making  him  heir :  ne  spoke  sin- 
cerely when  he  rudely  declined  the  honor.  But 
now,  with  a  showy  and  beautiful  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  proud,  and  who  took  him  into  society,  things 
were  very  different.  He  began  to  feel  the  value  of 
the  prestige  which  a  beautiful  and  rich  wife  gives  a 
man,  and  to  be  less  and  less  patient  of  the  idea  of 
living  principally  on  her  money.  And  Silcotes 
was  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country,  and  she 
was  naturally  mistress  of  it,  —  would  certainly  be, 
according  to  his  father's  present  will,  could  he  only 
undermine  Mrs.  Thomas's  enormous  influence  with 
his  father,  which  was  now  greater  than  his  own. 

As  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  she  was  perfectly  determined 
that  James  should  marry  Dora,  and  that  the  Thomas 
Silcote  and  the  Algernon  Silcote  interests  should 
coincide,  and  bring  James  in  triumphantly  as  master 
of  Silcotes.  To  further  this  object  she  persistently 
kept  the  Squire's  old  grievances  before  him.  She 
continually,  thoiigh  with  the  finest  tact,  urged  the 
claims  of  Dora,  the  child  of  his  ill-used  son  Alger- 
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non,  upon  him,  and  gentir  and  calmly  laid 
death  of  Thomas  Silcote  at  his  door-step,  as  she 
done  in  sober  earnest  at  the  battle  of  Falei 
Her  case  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  she  was  q 
a  match  for  Arthur. 

Now,  seeing  that  these  people  all  lived  in 
same  house  t^ether  for  over  a  year  at  the  Squ 
expense,  that  they  were  all  of  them  very  reso 
people,  and  that  they  were  always,  night  or  < 
ready  for  one  another,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the 
of  a  twelvemonth  the  Squire  had  so  far  forgo 
his  old  life  in  this  new  one  as  to  consult  Betts  al 
the  best  route  to  Australia,  afiirming  positi' 
that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  should  < 
grate. 

"  What  part  of  Australia  do  you  want  to  go  U 
asked  Betts. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Silcote.  "I  only  want 
get  out  of  this." 

**  If  you  can't  tell  me  where  vou  want  to  g 
can't  give  you  the  route,"  said  Setts.  *♦  But  d 
allegory;  you  want  to  get  out  of  all  this,  an 
dont  wonder.  Which  party  do  you  wish  hoii 
out?    There!" 

Silcote  could  be  downright  as  well  as  B< 
"  Arthur  and  his  wife,"  he  replied. 

Betts  whistled.  "  You  are  a  bold  man,  Squ 
There  is  life  in  the  old  hound  yet.     Why  ?  " 

**  Because  I  cannot  do  without  Mrs.  Tom.  I  w 
to  end  my  life  with  her.  And  I  don't  like  Art 
and  his  wife ;  they  are  far  too  fine  for  me.  T 
are  beginning  to  give  dinner-parties  here  now,  \ 
show  me  off  like  a  bear  which  they  have  tamed,  i 
I  am  etcetera'd  if  I  stand  it.  Tom's  wife  is  wc 
fifty  of  them." 

"  Who  is  to  have  Silcotes  ?  "  asked  Betts. 

Silcote  replied,  "  That  is  a  home  question." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Betts.  "  I  can't  help  you  unt 
is  answered,  though." 

"  Well,  then,  James  and  Dora,"  said  Silcc 
"  and  that  is  what  makes  the  business  so  intolera! 
I  will  provide  for  Arthur  splendidly,  —  at  onc< 
he  wishes  it ;  but  Tom's  son  and  Algernon's  dau 
ter  shall  have  Silcotes.  You  may  call  me  a  foe 
you  like,  but  so  it  will  be." 

"  I  don't  call  you  a  fool,"  said  Betts ;  "  I  th 
you  are  doing  wisely  and  well." 

♦*  But  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Why,  —  let  me  see ;  he  is  out  shooting  nc 
wait  till  he  comes  home,  and  tell  him  of  the  del 
mmation  you  have  come  to." 

"  I  dare  not,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  You  must,*'  said  Betts.  "  You  shall.  If  t 
don't,  /  will ;  and  so  I  do  not  deceive  you." 

"  But  how  ?  "  said  Silcote. 

"Announce  to  him  the  immediate  marriage 
James  and  Dora,"  replied  noKvfiffns  Betts ;  "  tl 
explain  this  matter  to  him,  and  immediately  aft 
wturds  have  those  two  married,  just  to  show  you  ; 
in  earnest." 

"  They  are  full  young,"  said  the  Squire. 

"None  too  young,  and  they  have  plenty 
money.  Lor'  bless  you!  carpenters  and  bla 
smiths,  and  such  people,  habitually  marry  at  tl 
age,  without  a  week's  waj^es  to  the  good.  You  < 
knock  'em  up  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  amon 
you.  Let  'em  marry  at  once.  Put  your  hand 
the  prettiest  thing  ever  done.  Let  us  see  one  nn 
beautiful  thing  before  we  die,  Silcote.  We  hi 
seen  but  few  pretty  things  in  our  lifetime :  let 
see  one  more  before  we  take  to  the  chimney-con 
on  our  way  to  the  churchyard.    Come,  my  gc 
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